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Cohbo  OBBO  (Pietro  Paolo  Cortonese,  To  called), 

II  VJ  a  celebrated  painter  of  fruit  and  landfcapes,  was 
.  born  at  Cortona  in  1580,  and  learned  the  principles  of 
defign  from  his  father  ;  but  was  afterwards  the  difciple 
of  one  Crefcentio  at  Rome,  and  perfe&ed  hiinfelfin  the 
moil  eflential  parts  of  his  profeffion,  by  iludying  after 
nature,  with  judgment  and  accuracy.  His  merit  foon 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  and  efteem  of  the  moil 
able  judges  at  Rome  ;  and  as  he  excelled  equally  in 
painting  fruit  and  landfcape,  he  found  a  generous  pa¬ 
tron  in  cardinal  Borghefe,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
his  palace.  The  fruit  which  he  painted  had  fo  true 
and  expreilive  an  imitation  of  nature,  that  nothing 
could  poflibly  be  more  exadl ;  and  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  he  gave  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  roundnefs  and  relief  to  every  object.  But  his 
greateil  excellence  confided  in  his  colouring  ;  for  in 
defign  he  was  not  remarkably  fuperior  to  others.  He 
died  in  1640. 

GOBELIN  (Giles),  a  famous  French  dyer,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  difeovered  a  method  of  dying  a 
beautiful  fcarlet,  and  his  name  has  been  given  ever  fince 
to  the  finell  French  fearlets.  His  lioufe,  iii  the  fuburb 
of  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  the  river  he  made  ufe  of, 
are  dill  called  the  Gobelins .  An  academy  for  drawing, 
and  a‘manufa£lory  of  fine  tapedries,  were  erected  in 
this  quarter  in  1  666  ;  for  which  reafon  the  tapedries 
are  called  the  Gobelins . 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  They  have  two  holes 
between  the  eyes,  four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  and  the  belly-fins  are  united  in  an  oval  form. 
There  are  eight  fpecits,  principally  didinguifhed  by 
the  dumber  of  rays  in  their  fins. 

GOBLET,  or  Gobelet,  a  kind  of  drinking  cup, 
or  bowl,  ordinarily  of  a  round  figure,  and  without  ei¬ 
ther  foot  or  handle.  The  word  is  French,  gobelet ; 
which  Salmafius,  and  others,  derive  from  the  barba¬ 
rous  Latin  cupa.  Budeus  deduces  it  from  the  Greek 
a  Jort  of  cup . 

GOD,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  See  Christianity,  Metaphysics,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

God  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  falfe  deities  of 
the  heathens,  many  of  which  were  only  creatures  to 
which  divine  honours  and  worfiiip  were  fuperditioufly 
paid. 

The  Greeks  and  Latins,  it  is  obfervable,  did  not 
mean  by  the  name  God ,  an  all- perfect  being,  whereof 
eternity,  infinity,  omniprefence,  &c.  were  effential  at- 
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tributes  :  with  them,  the  word  only  implied  an  excel-  God, 
lent  and  fuperior  nature  ;  and  accordingly  they  give 
the  appellation  gods  to  all  beings  of  a  rank  or  clafs 
higher  and  more  perfedl  than  that  of  men  ;  and  efpe-  f 
cially  to  thofe  who  were  inferior  agents  in  the  divine 
adminiflration,  all  fubjeCl  to  the  one  Supreme.  Thus 
men  themfelves,  according  to  their  fyftem,  might  be¬ 
come  gods  after  death  ;  inafmuch  as  their  fouls  might 
attain  to  a  degree  of  excellence  fuperior  to  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  life. 

The  firft  divines,  father  BofTu  obferves,  were  the 
poets  :  the  two  functions,  though  now  feparated,  were 
originally  combined  ;  or,  rather,  were  one  end  the  fame 
thing. 

Now  the  great  variecy  of  attributes  in  God,  that  is, 
the  number  of  relations,  capacities,  and  circumflances, 
wherein  they  had  occafion  to  confider  him,  put  thefe 
poets,  &c.  under  a  ne^eflity  of  making  a  partition,  and 
of  feparating  the  divine  attributes  into  feveral  perfons; 
bccaufe  the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  could  not 
conceive  fo  much  power  and  aCtion  in  the  fimplicity 
of  one  fingle  divine  nature.  Thus  the  omnipotence  of 
God  came  to  be  reprefented  under  the  perfon  and  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Jupiter  ;  the  wifdom  of  God,  under  that 
of  Minerva  ;  the  jutlice  of  God,  under  that  of  Juno. 

The  firft  idols  or  falfe  gods  that  are  faid  to  ha've  been 
adored,  were  the  ftars,  fun,  moon,  See.  on  account  of 
the  light,  heat,  and  other  benefits,  which  we  derive 
from  them.  Afterwards  the  earth  came  to  be  deified, 
for  furnifhing  fruits  neceftary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  men 
and  animals  5  then  fire  and  water  became  objeCts  of  di¬ 
vine  worfiiip,  for  their  ufefulnefs  to  human  life.  In 
procefs  of  time,  and  by  degrees,  gods  became  multi¬ 
plied  to  infinity;  and  there  was  fcarce  any  thing  but  the 
weaknefs  or  caprice  of  fome  devotee  or  other  elevated 
into  the  rank  of  deity  ;  things  ufelefs  or  even  deftruc- 
tive  not  excepted.  See  Mythology. 

GODALMING,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Surry,  on  the  river  Wey,  35  miles  from  London. 

It  is  a  corporation  ;  by  whofe  charter  their  chief  ma- 
giftrate  is  a  warden  chofen  yearly,  who  has  8  brethren 
his  affiftants.  The  parifh  is  divided  into  9  tithings. 

Its  river  abounds  with  good  fifh  ;  and  drives  a  grift- 
mill,  two  paper-mills,  and  three  corn-mills  ;  over  which 
river  a  new  bridge  was  begun  July  22d  1783.  Here 
is  a  manufactory  of  mixed  and  blue  kerfeys,  alfo  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  .of  ftockings  ;  and  the  place  is  alfo  famous 
for  liquorice,  and  ftore  ef  peat  that  burns  better  than 
pit-coal:  but  a  woman  of  this  town  (Mary  Tofts)  in 
1726  endeavoured  to  render  it  infamous,  by  a  pretend- 
A  ed 
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GocUlard  ed  delivery  of  rabbet?;  by  which,  however,  Hie  for 
II  feme  time  puzzled  fome  noted  phyficians,  anatomifts, 
Godfathers  ^  Jn  thc  fmall-pox  carried  off  above  500 

perfons  here  in  3  months,  which  was  more  than  a  third 
of  the  inhabitants. 

GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  chemift,  and  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  born  about  the  year  1617.  He 
was  ele&ed  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  le&uie 
in  that  college  in  1647.  As  he  took  part  againft 
Charles  I.  accepted  the  wardenfhip  of  Merton -college, 
Oxford,  from  Oliver  Cromwell  when  chancellor,  and 
fat  foie  reprefentative  of  that  univerfity  in  Cromwell’s 
parliament,  he  was  removed  from  his  wardenfhip  in  a 
manner  difgraceful  to  him  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
however  then  profeffor  of  pliyfic  at  Grefliam  college, 
to  which  he  retired,  and  continued  to  attend  thofe 
meetings  that  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  upon 
the  firft  tftablifhment  of  which,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council.  Being  fully  perfuaded  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  medicines  was  no  lefs  the  phyfician’s  duty 
than  the  preferibing  them,  he  conftantly  prepared  his 
own  ;  and  in  1668  publifhed  a  treatife  recommending 
his  example  to  general  praffice.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
ple&ic  fit  in  1 674  ;  and  his  memory  was  preferved  by 
the  drops  tVt  bore  his  name,  other  wife  called  Gutta 
Anglican#,  the  fecret  of  which  he  fold  to  Charles  II. 
for  5000  L  and  which  Dr  Lifter  affmes  us  was  only 
the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk  re&ified  with  oil  of  cin¬ 
namon  or  fome  other  effential  oil.  But  he  claims  more 
particular  regard,  if  what  bifhop  Seth  Ward  fays  be 
true,  that  he  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  made  that 
noble  aftronomical  inftrument,  the  tclefcope. 

GODDESS,  a  heathen  deity  of  the  female  fex. 

The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddeffes  as  gods: 
fuch  were,  Juno  the  goddefs  of  air,  Diana  the  goddefs 
of  woods,  &c.  and  under  this  chara&erwere  reprefented 
the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal  advantages  of  life; 
truth,  juftice,  piety,  liberty,  fortune,  vi&ory,  &c. 

It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  goddeffes  to  be 
reprefented  naked  on  medals ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  imagination  muft  be  awed  and  reflrained  by  the 
confideration  of  trie  divine  chara&er. 

GODEAU  (Anthony),  bifhop  of  Graffe  and  Vence 
in  France,  was  born  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  both  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  but 
his  principal  works  are,  1.,  An  ecclejlajlical^  hijlory , 

3  vols.  folio,  containing  the  firft  eigRt  centuries  only, 
as  he  never  finiftied  more.  2.  Tranjlation  of  the  Pfalms 
Into  French  vetfe  j  which  was  fo  well  approved,  that 
?ven  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  preferred  it  to  that 
of  Marat.  He  died  in  1671. 

GODFATHERS  and  Godmother s,  perfon3  who, 
at  the  baptifin  of  infants,  anfwer  for  their  future  con¬ 
duct,  and  iolemnly  promife  that  they  will  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  by  this  means  lay  themfelves  under  an 
jndifpenfable  obligation  to  inftruft  them,  and  watch 
over  their  condu&. 

This  cuftom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chriftian 
church  ;  and  was  probably  instituted  to  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
died  before  they  arrived  at  years  of  diferetion. 

The  number  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  re- 
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duccd  to  two,  in  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  three,  in  Godfrey 
the  church  of  England;  but  formerly  they  had  as  God^ovv# 
many  as  they  pleafed.  #  ^ 

GODFREY  (of  Bouillon),  prince  of  Lorrain,  a 
moft  celebrated  crufader,  and  vidorious  general.  Fie 
was  chofen  general  of  the  expedition  whicn  the  Chri- 
ftians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  fold  his  dukedom  to  prepare  for  the  war.  He 
took  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks  in  1099  » 
piety,  as  hiftorians  relate,  would  not  permit  him  to 
wear  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  1  he  fiiltan  of  Egypt 
afterwards  fent  a  terrible  army  againft  him  ;  which  he 
defeated,' with  the  daughter  of  about  j  00,000  of  the 
enemy.  He  died  in  1  t  60. 

GODMANCHESTER,  a  town  of  Huntingdoa- 
fhire,  16  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  57  from  London. 

It  has  a  bridge  on  the  Oufe,  oppofite  to  Huntingdon; 
was  formerly  a  Roman  city,  by  the  name  of  Diiroti- 
ponte,  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  often  dug 
up  ;  and  according  to  old  writers,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  and  had  a  caftle  built 
by  one  Gorman  a  Danifh  king,  from  which  the  town 
was  called  Gormanchefter.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
large  ft  villages  in  England,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
foil,  abounding  with  corn.  It  is  faid  tnat  no  town  iu 
England  kept  more  ploughs  at  work  than  this  has  done. 

The  inhabitants  boaft  they  formerly  received  our  kings 
as  they  made  a  progrefs  this  way,  with  nine  fcore 
ploughs  at  a  time,  finely  adorned  with  their  trappings, 

&c.  James  I.  made  it  a  corporation  by  thc  name  of 
two  bailiffs,  12  afiiftants,  and  the  commonalty  of  the 
borough  of  Godmanchefter.  Here  is  a  fchool,  called 
the  Free  Grammar-School  of  queen  Elizabeth.  On 
the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  noble  though  ancient  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Near  this  place,  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  road  between  Huntingdon  and  Caxton,  is  a  tree 
well  known  to  travellers  by  the  name  of  Beggar’s- 
Bufh. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  civi¬ 
lian,  was  born  in  tfie  lfland  of  Scilly  in  1617?  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1642-3,  he  was  created  doc¬ 
tor  of  civil  law  ;  in  165  3,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  ;  and  at  the  Reftoration,  he 
was  made  one  of  his  rnajefty’s  advocates.  He  was 
efteemed  as  great  a  mailer  of  divinity  as  of  his  own 
faculty  ;  and  publifhed,  1.  The  holy  limbeck.  2.  The 
holy  arbour.  3.  A  view  of  the  admiral’s  jurifdidlion. 

4.  The  orphan’s  legacy.  5.  Repertorium  canonicum , 

See.  He  died  in  1678. 

GODS  TOW,  a  place  north  weft  of  Oxford,  in  a 
foit  of  ifland  formed  by  the  divided  ftreams  of  the  Ifis 
after  being  joined  by  the  Evenlode.  It  is  noted  for 
catching  of  fifh  apd  drefling  them  ;  but  more  fo  for 
the  ruins  of  that  nunnery  which  fair  Rofamond  quit¬ 
ted  for  the  embraces  of  Henry  II.  The  people  fhow 
a  great  hole  in  the  earth  here,  where  they  fay  is  a  fub- 
terraneous  paffage,  which  goes  under  the  river  to 
Woodftock,  by  which  fire  ufed  to  pafs  and  repafs. 

Little  more  remains  at  prefen t  than  tagged  walls,  Mat¬ 
tered  over  a  confiderable  extent  of  ground.  An  arched 
gateway,  and  another  venerable  ruin,  part  of  the  tower 
of  the  conventual  church,  are  ftill  {landing.  Near  the 
altar  in  this  church  fair  Rofamond  was  buried,  but  the 
body  was  afterwards  removed  by  order  of  a  bifhop  of 

Lincoln- 
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Godwin  Lincoln,  the  vifitor.  The  only  entire  part  is  fmall, 
II  formerly  a  private  chapel.  Not  many  years  fince  a 
GoS*  Hone  coffin,  faid  to  have  been  Rofamond’s,  who  per- 
haps  was  removed  from  the  church  to  this  place,  was 
to  be  feen  here.  The  building  has  been  put  to  various 
ufes,  and  at  prefent  ferves  occafionally  for  a  liable. 

GODWIN  (Francis),  fucceffively  biffiop  of  Lan- 
daff  and  Hereford,  was  born  in  1567.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  learning  and  abilities;  being  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician,  an  excellent  philofopher,  a  pure  Latinift,  and 
an  accurate  hiftorian.  He  underftood  the  true  theory  of 
the  moon’s  motion,  a  century  before  it  was  generally 
known.  He  firft  flarted  thofe  hints  afterwards  purfued 
by  biffiop  Wilkins,  in  his  “  Secret  and  fwift  meffenger ;” 
and  publiffied  “  A  catalogue  of  the  lives  of  Engliffi 
biffiops.”  He  has  neverthelefs  beenaccufed.as  a  great 
fimoniac,  for  omitting  no  opportunity  of  difpofing  of 
preferments  in  order  to  provide  for  his  children.  He 
died  in  1648. 

Godwin  (Thomas),  a  learned  Engliffi  writer  born 
in  1517,  was  matter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Abington  in 
Berkttiire  ;  where  he  educated  a  great  many  youths, 
who  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  ftate.  His 
works  ffiow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning: 
fuch  as,  Hijioria  Roman a  anthologia,  Synopfis  antiquit  a- 
turn  Hebraicarum ,  Mofes  &  Aaron ,  Florilegium  Phrafi - 
con,  &c.  He  died  in  1642. 

Godwin,  or  Goodwin  Sands,  See  Goodwin -Sands, 

GODWIT,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax. 

GOES,  or  Ter  Goes,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable 
town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  capital 
of  the  ifland  of  South-Beveland.  It  communicates 
with  the  fea  by  a  canal ;  and  is  10  miles  eaft  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  30  north  of  Ghent.  E.  Long.  3.  50. 
N.  Lat.  51.  33. 

GOG  and  Magog,  two  names  generally  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  feripture,  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  See.  xxxix, 
1,  2,  &c.  Rev.  xx.  8.)  Mofes  fpeaks  of  Magog  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  but  fays  nothing  of  Gog,  (Gen.  x.  2. 
I.  Chr.  i.  5.)  Gog  was  prince  of  Magog,  according 
to  Ezekiel.  Magog  fignifies  the  country  or  people, 
and  Gog  the  king  of  that  country.  The  generality  of 
the  ancients  made  Magog  the  father  of  the  Scythians 
and  Tartars  ;  and  feveral  interpreters  difeovered  many 
foottteps  of  their  name  in  the  provinces  of  Great  Tar¬ 
tary.  Others  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Perfians 
were  the  defeendants  of  Magog ;  and  fome  have  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  Goths  were  defeended  from  Gog  and 
Magog ;  and  that  the  wars  deferibed  by  Ezekiel,  and 
undertaken  by  Gog  againft  the  faints,  are  no  other 
than  thofe  which  the  Goths  carried  on  in  the  fifth  age 
againft  the  Roman  empire. 

Bocliart  has  placed  Gog  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caucafus.  He  derives  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
mountain  from  the  Hebrew  Gog  chafan ,  u  the  fortrefs 
of  Gog.”  He  maintains  that  Prometheus,  faid  to  be 
chained  to  Caucafus  by  Jupiter,  is  Gog,  and  no  other. 
There  is  a  province  in  Iberia  called  the  Gogarene. 

Laftly,  the  generality  believe,  that  Gog  and  Ma¬ 
gog,  mentioned  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Revelations,  are  to 
be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fenfe,  for  fuch  princes  as  were 
enemies  to  the  church  and  faints.  TliU3  many  by  Gog 
in  Ezekiel  underftand  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  per- 
fecutor  of  thofe  Jews  who  were  firm  to  their  religion; 
and  by  the  pexfon  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Revela- 
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tions,  they  fuppofe  Antichrift  to  be  meant ;  the  great  Oodles 
enemy  of  the  church  and  faithful.  Some  have  endea-  II 
voured  to  prove  that  Gog,  fpoken  of  in  Ezekiel,  and  Golcond^ 
Cambyfes  king^of  Perfia  were  one  and  the  fame  per-  v 
fon  ;  and  that  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Revelations  de¬ 
note  all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  who  fhould  be  per- 
fecutors  of  it  to  the  confummation  of  ages. 

GOGGLES,  in  furgery,  are  inftruments  ufed  for 
curing  fquinting,  or  that  diftortion  of  the  eyes  which 
occafions  this  diforder.  They  are  ffiort  conical  tubes, 
compofed  of  ivory  ftained  black,  with  a  thin  plate  of 
the  fame  ivory  fixed  in  the  tubes  near  their  anterior 
extremities.  Through  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
plates  is  a  fmall  circular  hole,  about  the  fize  of  the  pu¬ 
pil  of  the  eye,  for  the  tranfmiffion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Thefe  goggles  mutt  be  continually  worn  in  the  day¬ 
time,  till  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  are  brought  to  a&  re¬ 
gularly  and  uniformly,  fo  as  to  diredl  the  pupil  ftraight 
forwards  ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  cure  will  be  fooner 
or  later  effe&ed. 

GOGMAGOG- hills,  are  hills  fo  called,  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  intrerich- 
ments  and  other  works  caft  up  her.e  :  whence  fome 
fuppofe  it  was  a  Roman  camp  ;  and  others,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Danes.  y 

GOGUET  ( Antony- Yves),  a  French  writer,  and 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intitled,  L’Origine  des 
Loix ,  des  Arts ,  des  Sciences ,  Cf  de  leur  Progres  che » 
les  anciens  Peuples ,  1758,  3  vols.  4to.  His  father 
was  an  advocate,  and  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716. 

He  was  very  unpromifmg  as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned 
even  dull  in  his  early  years  ;  but  his  underftanding  de¬ 
veloping  itfelf,  he  applied  to  letters,  and  at  length  pro¬ 
duced  the  above  work.  The  reputation  he  gained  by 
it  was  great :  but  he  enjoyed  it  a  very  ffiort  time;  dy¬ 
ing  the  fame  year  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  diforder,  it 
feems,  he  always  dreaded.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Con- 
rad  Fugere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  his  MSS. 
was  fo  deeply  affedled  with  the  death  of  his  friend,  as 
to  die  himfelf  three  days  after  him.  The  above  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  Engliffi,  and  publiffied  in  3 
vols.  8  vo. 

GOITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  1701,  and  by  the  prince  of 
Heffe  in  1706.  It  is  feated  on  the  river*  Mincio,  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  of  Mantua  and  that  of  Garda,  10 
miles  north-weft  of  Mantua.  E.  Long.  1  1.  o.  N.  Lat. 

45. 16. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Orixa,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Ba- 
lagate,  on  the  fouth  by  Bifnagar,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  abounds  in  corn,  rice, 
and  cattle  ;  but  that  which  renders  it  moft  remark¬ 
able  are  the  diamond-mines,  they  being  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  in  the  world  :  they  are  ufually  purchafed  of 
the  black  merchants,  who  buy  parcels  of  ground  to 
fearch  for  thefe  precious  ftones  in.  They  fometimes 
fail  in  meeting  with  any,  and  in  others  they  find  im- 
menfe  riches.  They  have  alfo  mines  of  fait,  fine  iron  for 
fvvord-blades,  and  curious  callicoes  and  chintzes.  It 
is  fubje£t  to  the  Great  Mogul;  and  has  a  town  of  the 
fame  name,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  being 
one  of  the  largeft  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  was  formerly  the  relidence 
A  2  of 
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Gold,  of  the  kings,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Great  Mo- 

*— ~v  gul.  It  is  now  much  frequented  by  the  European 

merchants.  E.  Long.  70.  10.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

GOLD,  the  mod  valuable  of  all  the  metals,  i6  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour  when  pure,  but  becomes  more  or 
lefs  white  in  proportion  as  it  is  alloyed  with  other 
metals.  It  is  the  heavieft  of  all  known  bodies,  plati- 
na  only  excepted ;  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to  that  of 
diftilled  water  as  19.640  to  1000.  It  melts  in  a  low 
white  heat  ;  requiring,  according  to  Mr  Wedgewood’s 
calculation,  5237  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s,  or  32  of  his 
own,  thermometer  for  its  fufion  ;  a  heat  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  that  whieh  melts  filver  or  copper  ;  the  former 
requiring  only  4717,  and  the  Litter  4587  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Other  metallurgifts,  however,  have  differed,  and 
affert  that  copper  requires  for  its  fufion  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  either  gold  or  lilver. 

Gold  is  by  far  the  molt  tough  and  du&ile,  as  well 
as  the  moil  malleable,  of  all  metals.  According  to 
Cronftedt,  one  grain  of  it  may  be  ftretched  out  fo  as  to 
cover  98  Swedifh  ells,  equal  to  63  66  Englifh  yards 
of  filver  wire  ;  but  Wallerius  afferts,  that  a  grain  of 
gold  may  be  ftretched  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  cover  500 
ells  of  wire.  At  any  rate,  the  extenlion  is  piodigious; 
for,  according  to  the  leaft  of  thefe  calculations,  the  mil¬ 
lionth  part  of  a  grain  of  gold  may  be  made  vifible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Nor  is  its  malleability  inferior  to  its 
du&ility.  Boyle,  quoted  by  Apllgny  in  his  Treatife 
of  Colours,  fays,  that  one  grain  and  an  half  of  gold 
may  be  beaten  into  50  leaves  of  one  inch  fquare,  which, 
if  interfecled  by  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  diftant  only  the  ioodth  part  of  an  inch 
from  each  other,  will  produce  25  millions  of  little 
fquares,  each  very  eafily  difcernible  by  the  naked  eye. 
Mr  Magellan  tells  us,  that  its  furface  may  be  extended 
by  the  hammer  159092  times.  u  I  am  informed 
(fays  he)  by  an  intelligent  gold-beater  in  England, 
that  the  fineft  gold  leaf  is  that  made  in  new  /kins,  and 
muft  have  an  alloy  of  three  grains  of  copper  to  the 
ounce  troy  of  pure  gold,  or  elfe  it  would  be  too  foft  to 


nous  body,  is  owing  to  tranfmitted  light.  “  The  green 
light  (fays  he)  is  tranfmitted  in  both  cafes,  fince  all  re-  ' 
fie&ed  colours  are  produced  by  the  tranfmiilion  of 
light,  as  the  ingenious  philofopher  Mr  Delaval  has 
lately  difeovered  and  demonftrated  in  his  very  elabo¬ 
rate  treatife  on  this  fubjed,  inferted  in  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  memoirs  published  in  1785  by  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Manchefter.”  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
in  his  Optics  (page  162,  edition  of  173.0),  accounts  for 
that  phenomenon,  faying,  that  “  gold  foliated,  and 
held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light,  looks  of  agreenifh 
blue  ;  and  therefore  (fays  he)  maffy  gold  lets  into  its 
body  the  blue  rays  to  be  refle&ed  to  and  fro  within  it, 
till  they  be  flopped  and  ftifled  ;  while  it  refleds  the 
yellow  outwards,  and  therefore  looks  yellow.”  It  is- 
therefore,  in  the  two  above  cafes,  that  fome  of  the  blue 
rays  are  tranfmitted  along  with  the  yellow  ones  ;  and 
both  together  appear  of  a  bluifh-green.  If  gold  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  joined  rays  of  light,  excepting  only  the 
yellow  ones,  which  we  fuppofe  flopped  after  they  were 
feparated  by  a  prifm,  it  only  looks  white  like  liter  -r 
“  which  fhows  (fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton)  that  its  yel- 
lownefs  arifes  from  the  excefs  of  intercepted  rays  tin¬ 
ging  that  whitenefs  with  their  colour  when  they  are  let 
to  pafs.  It  is  a  pleafing  obfervation  to  look  with  a  deep 
magnifier  on  various  pieces  of  gold,  filver,  and  Dutch- 
(copper)  leaves  between  the  eye  and  the  funfhine.  The 
particles  of  filver  are  feen  in  the  form  of  oblong  dark 
lumps,  with  fome  interfaces,  like  net-work,  between 
them  :  thofe  of  the  copper  leaf  are  more  numerous  and 
more  regularly  diftributed;  but  the  particles  of  the  gold- 
leaf  appear  like  little  green  femitranfparent  and  fimilar 
particles,^  uniting  between  themfelves  by  nearly  dia¬ 
phanous  joints,  as  if  they  were  forced  to  flatten  in  their 
edges,  rather  than  they  would  break  their  mutual  co- 
hefion  with  one  another.” 

Gold  is  more  generally  found  native  than  any  other 
metal ;  though  Bergman  informs  us,  that  he  does  not 
know  an  inftance  of  its  ever  being  found  perfectly  free 
of  alloy.  Kirwan  fays  it  is  feldom  found  fo  ;  being 
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pafs  over  the  irregularities  of  the  fkins.  He  affirms,  generally  alloyed  with  filver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  fome® 
that  80  books,  or  2COO  leaves  of  gold,  each  meafuring  times  with  all  the  three.  According  to  Wallerius,  na- 
3.3  fquare  inches,  viz.  each  leaf  containing  10.89  tive  gold  is  found,  1.  In  folid  maffes,  in  Hungary 
fquare  inches,  weigh  lefs  than  38+  grains.  Each  book,  Tranfylvania,  and  Peru.  2.  In  grains  in  the  Splmifh 
therefore,  or  25  leaves,  =  272.23  inches,  weighs  lefs  Weft  Indies.  3.  In  a  vegetable  form,  like  the  branches 


than  4.8  grains;  fo  that  each  grain  of  the  metal  will 
produce  56.718  fquare  inches.”  From  further  calcu¬ 
lations  it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  thicknefsof 
thefe  leaves  is  lefs  than  ir-g-ToToth  of  an  inch  ;  and  that 
3  6  ounces  of  gold  would  be  fufficient  to  gild  a  filver 
wire  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

Gold  is  more  elaftic  than  lead  or  tin,  but  lefs  fo  than 
iron,  or  even  copper.  It  grows  hard  and  brittle  by 
hammering,  but  refumes  its  du&ility  on  being  flowly 
heated.  Gold  leaf  exhibits  a  fine  green  colour  on  be¬ 
ing  interpofed  between  the  eye  and  the  beams  of  the 
fun  or  any  other  luminous  body.  When  'expofed  for 
fome  time  to  a  ftrong  heat,  it  becomes  ignited,  and  at  laft 
melts,  affuming  at  the  fame  time  a  fine  bluifh-green  co¬ 
lour  ;  and,  when  cold,  cryftallizes  into  quadrilateral 
pyramids.  This  bluifh  green  colour,  according  to  Mr 
Magellan,  as  well  as  the  former,  when  a  thin  film  of 
the  metal  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  lumi- 


or  twigs  of  plants.  4.  In  a  drufic  figure,  as  if  compo- 
fed  of  groups  or  clufters  of  fmall  particles  uniced  toge¬ 
ther,  found  in  Hungary.  5.  Compofed  of  thin  plafes,. 
or  thin  pellicles,  covering  other  bodies,  found  in  Sibe¬ 
ria.  6.  In  %a  cryftalline  form  in  Hungary. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  gold,  in  its  regu- 
line  Hate,  is  formed  either  into  angular  crvftals  com¬ 
pofed  of  yellow  odlaedrons,  or  into  yellow  irregular 
maffes,  which  fliow  a  grain-like  textuie.  Brunnich 
fays,  that  the  native  gold  found  in  leaves  is  always- 
cryftalfized  on  the  furface  ;  and  with  a  magnifier  they 
may  be  feen  of  a  triangular  pyramidal  form.  He 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  Tranfylvania  he  procured  a 
fpecimen  of  cubic  native  gold,  but  never  faw  it  any 
.where  elfe.  /  J 

Gold  is  alfo  found  in  the  form  of  thick  folid  pieces. 
It  is  in  general  more  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz* 
and  mixed  with  it,  than  with  any  other  ftone  ;  and 
the  quartz  in  which  the  gold  is  found  in  the  Hun¬ 
garian 
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GoM-  gar  I  an  mines,  Mr  Magellan  tell  us,  is  of  a  pecu- 

— liar  mild  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  found 
in  limeflone,  or  in  hornblende,  &c. 

Europe  is  principally  fupplied  with  gold  from  Chili 
and  Peru  in  South  America.  A  fmall  quantity  is 
likewife  imported  from  China  and  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
The  principal  gold  mines  of  Europe  are  thofe  of 
Hungary,  and  next  to  them  the  mines  of  Saltzburg. 
The  mines  of  Adelfors  in  Smoland  are  likewife  work¬ 
ed  to  advantage  ;  and  the  veins  of  metal  appear  to  be 
diffufed  over  a  great  trad  of  land.  Some  gold  from 
four  to  feven  grains  in  the  mark  is  alfo  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  filver  of  the  mines  of  Ofterfilvarberget 
in  the  province  of  Dalarne.  Native  gold  has  alfo 
been  found  in  Lapland  above  Tornea,  and  in  Weft- 
manland.  In  Peru  it  is  found  mixed  with  a  ftony 
matter  not  well  known,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
amalgamation.  Mr  Pallas  mentions  three  gold  mines 
*  that  are  worked  there,  near  the  river  Pyfchma,  in 
which  500  men  are  employed.  The  metal  is  found 
in  a  powdery  formr  and  alfo  in  thin  plates  or  leaves. 
Sometimes  kernels  or  lumps  of  a  fpongy  texture,  and 
very  light,  are  met  with  which  contain  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold-dull.  This  gold-dull  or  walh-gold  is 
ufually  wafhed  out  of  fands  wherein  it  lies  in  the  form 
of  loofe  grains  or  lumps.  It  is  diflinguifhed  by  the 
varioufly  coloured  fubftances  wherewith  it  is  mixed. 
The  metal  is  alfo  found  feparate  from  any  matrix 
in  lumps  or  vilible  grains  mixed  with  fands.  Thus  it 
is  met  with  in  many  rivers  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
other  quaiters  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  vifibly  difperfed 
through  maffes  of  fand,  particularly  fuch  as  is  of  a 
yellowifh-red  or  violet  colour ;  and  in  this  hate  it  is 
fo  univerfally  diffufed  through  every  kind  of  earth, 
that  Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  the  molt  common  of  all 
the  metals,  iron  alone  excepted.  If  100  pounds 
of  fand  contain  24  grains  of  gold,  the  feparation  is 
faid  to  be  worth  attending  to.  In  Africa  5  pounds 
of  fand  often  yield  63  grains  of  gold,  or  even  more  ; 
and  the  heaviell  fand,  which  is  often  black  or  red, 
contains  the  moll.  In  Hungary,  however,  only  j  o 
or  1  2  grains  of  gold  are  contained  in  10,000  pounds  of 
fand  ;  and  even  this  trifling  quantity  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  though  with  lofs. 

Gold  is  brought  down  with  moll  of  the  large  ri¬ 
vers  ;  even  thofe  which  do  not  take  their  rife  in  moun¬ 
tains  where  gold  is  found.  In  Trarifylvania  the  river 
of  Avanyos  affords  fubfiftence  to  upwards  of  700  Gip- 
fey  families,  who  collect  the  gold  from  it.  In 
Brafil  it  is  found  in  fuch  abundance,  that  their  tor¬ 
rents  are  often  turned  with  great  labour  and  expence 
into  new  beds,  in  order  to  gather  the  gold  there  de- 
pofited  by  the  running  waters. — It  is  alfo  found  there 
mingled  with  the  earth  in  various  lhapes  and  forms. — 
It  is  likewife  faid  to  be  fometimes  found  in  veins  run¬ 
ning  through  beds  of  coals. 

Gold  is  faid  to  be  mineralized,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  fome  other  fubftance  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  aeffed  upon  by  aqua  regia.  In  this  manner  gold 
is  mineralized. 

I.  By  Sulphur .  Many  have  infilled,  that  as  gold 
and  fulphur  are  not  found  to  have  any  chemical  at¬ 
traction  for  one  another,  it  is  impoflible  that  marcafite 
can  contain  any  of  the  metal,  or  indeed  that  it  can  be 
found  in  any  ore  containing  fulphur;  but  fince  we 


know  by  experience,  that  gold  can  be  melted  out  of 
tliefe  ores,  even  after  they  have  been  digefted  in  aqua 
regia,  and  that  gold  likwife  enters  into  their  fulphu- 
rated  regulus,  there  is  the  greateil  reafon  to  believe, 
that  fome  third  fubftance,  probably  a  metal,  has  by  its 
admixture  enabled  the  fulphur  to  unite  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold.  Marcafites,  however,  contain,  at 
any  rate,  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  ; 
and  none  is  to  be  expe&ed  from  them  in  places  where 
no  gold  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  “  I  am  not  per¬ 
fectly  clear  (fays  Cronlledt)  whether  the  gold  is  real¬ 
ly  diffolved  and  indurated,  or,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs 
myfelf,  vitrified  in  the  fchlrls ;  provided,  by  this  mi¬ 
neral  body,  we  mean  a  garnet  fubftance.  But  I  have 
feen  a  piece  of  what  is  called  Jhirl ,  whofe  texture  was 
exactly  like  the  Sehemnitz  blende  ;  and  in  this  cafe  it 
might  perhaps  hold  the  fame  contents.” 

2.  With  Sulphur  by  means  of  Iron  :  Golden  pyrites, 
or  marcafitical  gold-ore.  This  is  a  clofe  and  compact 
fubftance  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Here  the  gold 
is  faid  to  be  mineralized  by  fulphur  by  means  of 
iron,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  aqua  regia  or 
by  amalgamation.  A  kind  of  gold  pyrites  is  found 
at  Adelfors  in  the  province  of  Smoland,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  ounce  or  lefs  of  gold  in  an  hundred  weight  of 
the  ore.  The  Tranfylvania  gold  pyrites,  according 
to  Brunnich,  in  which  no  gold  can  be  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  contain  from  50  to  100  and  no 
ounces  and  upwards  in  an  hundred  weight.  Thofe 
where  the  gold  appears  in  the  pyrites  like  ftrewed 
Spanifti  fimff,hold  250  ounces,  but  they  are  very  fcarce. 
The  mountain  of  Faczebaya,  near  Zalathna,  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  gold  pyrites  ;  and  here  they  feem  alfo  to 
contain  femimetallic  parts. 

The  following  is  M.  Magellan’s  method  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  union  of  gold  with  this  kind  of  pyrites.  “  It 
is  well  known,  that  gold  may  be  diffolved  by  liver  of 
fulphur.  The  procefs  given  for  this  purpofe  by  M. 
Apligny,  p.  156  of  his  Treatife  on  Colours,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Reduce  to  powder  four  pounds  of  vegetable  alkali 
(fait  of  tartar),  and  as  many  of  fulphur,  with -one  of 
leaves  of  gold.  Melt  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  with 
its  cover ;  pour  the  fufed  matter  out  on  a  marble 
ftone  ;  pound  it  again  when  cold,  and  put  the  whole  ia 
a  matrefs  with  hot  water  ;  which  being  filtrated  is  of  a 
greenifh-yellow  colour,  containing  the  gold  diffolved. 
Now,  as  we  know  that  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  found 
in  feveral  pyrites,  and  Mafcagni  fays  that  he  found  it  in 
thofe  lagoons  near  Sienna  in  Italy ;  is  it  not  very  natu¬ 
ral  to  conclude,,  that  this  noble  metal  may  be  really 
mineralized  in  the  auriferous  pyrites?” 

3.  Auriferous  Cinnabar ,  in  which  the.  metal  is  mine¬ 
ralized  by  means  of  quickfilver,  faid  to  be  found  in 
Hungary.  Mr  Sage  fpeaks  of  a  fpecimen  of  gold 
from  Hungary,  now  in  the  French  king’s  cabinet  at 
Paris,  which  is  cryftallized  into  quadrangular  prifms 
of  a  grey-yellowilh  colour  and  a  brittle  confiftency, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  therefult  of  a  mercurial  amal¬ 
gam  of  native  gold 

4.  ‘The  Sehemnitz,  Blende ,  in  which- the  gold  is  mine¬ 
ralized  by  means  of  zinc  and  iron.  Cronlledt  informs 
us,  that  the  ores  of  zinc  at  Sehemnitz  in  Hungary 
contain  a  great  deal  of  filver.  and  that  t1  is  filver  is 
very  rich  in  gold.  Profeffor  Brunnich  enumerates  the 
following  varieties  of  this  ore.  1 .  Where  the  metal 
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Gold.  19  mineralized  by  means  of  a  cubic  lead-ore,  containing 

— filver  found  in  the  mines  of  Michaeli  and  fome  places 
in  Tranfylvania.  2.  By  a  copper  pyrites  with  filver. 
This  kind  of  ore  is  called  gilf  in  Hungary ;  it  has  a 
compact  furface  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  but  mull 
not  for  that  reafon  be  confounded  with  the  auriferous 
pyrites.  3.  The  Cremnitz-ores  in  which  the  metal 
is  mineralized  by  means  of  red  gilder,  ore.  4.  By 
means  of  antimony,  in  which  it  fometimes  appears. 
This  kind  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  5.  By  cubic  lead-ore,  iron,  and  fome  un¬ 
known  volatile  parts.  This  ore,  as  defcribed  by  Sco- 
poli,  is  of  a  black  colour  ;  the  richeft  pieces  are  la- 
mellated  almoft  like  an  iron-glimmer,  with  a  degree  of 
flexibility.  The  vein  is  quartz,  which  is  fometimes 
loofe,  and  the  metal  fcattered  very  minutely  in  it.  It 
is  found  in  Tranfylvania.  6.  Native  gold,  with  black- 
lead  (or  molybdaena),  has  been  found  near  Rimezem- 
bat  in  Upper  Hungary;  but  our  author  (Profeffor 
Brunnicli)  has  not  had  any  opportunity  of  examining 
whether  it  is  mineralized  by  it  or  not.  In  all  the 
above  fpecies,  the  gold  is  either  entirely  native,  but 
fo  minutely  divided,  and  fo  loofely  fcattered,  that  it 
can  only  be  feen  through  microfcopes,  and  often  can¬ 
not  be  feen  at  all  before  it  is  feparated  by  various  pre¬ 
cedes  :  or  it  may  not  be  in  the  form  of  native  gold, 
but  the  metal  as  it  were  in  embryo  ;  in  which  cafe  fire 
is  neceffary  to  bring  the  conftituent  parts  together,  and 
to  add  thofe  that  are  wanting ;  in  that  cafe  likewife  it 
is  never  without  filver. 

“  Tothefe  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  may  be  added  the 
following  ores.  r.  Gold,  with  arfenical  pyrites,  is 
found  alfo  at  Saltzberg  in  Tyrol,  in  mountains  of 
quartz  and  fchiflus.  It  contains  only  25  grains  in  the 
quintal;  neverthelefs  it  affords  a  profit  of  L.500  per 
annum.  2.  With  a  white,  red,  or  vitreous  filver-ore, 
near  Cremnitz  and  Schemuitz  in  Hungary.  3.  With 
a  fulphurated  ore  of  filver,  iron,  lead,  and  manganefe, 
at  Nagaya  in  Tranfylvania.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
4.043,  and  it  is  faid  to  afford  10  ounces  per  quintal. 
4.  With  fulphurated  iron,  copper,  and  manganefe,  at 
Nagaya.” 

The  ftrongeff  heat  of  any  furnace  does  not  change 
the  metallic  properties  of  gold.  Kunckel  and  Boyle 
made  the  experiment  by  expofing  gold  for  feveral 
months  to  the  fire  of  a  glafs-houfe.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  fun-beams  col- 
ledled  in  the  focus  of  a  burniBg-glafs,  fome  alteration 
may  be  produced  in  it.  Homberg  obferved  that  gold, 
vhen  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Tfchirnhaufen,  formed, 
was  volatilized,  and  even  vitrified;  and  Macquer  found, 
that  the  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  lens  of  Mr  Tru- 
daine,  exhaled  a  fume  which  gilded  filver,  and  was 
therefore  gold  in  a  volatile  ftate:  the  globule  of  melted 
gold  was  agitated  with  a  rapid  circular  motion,  and 
became  covered  with  a  dull  and  as  it  were  calciform 
pellicle  ;  and  laftly,  that  a  violet  vitrification  was  form¬ 
ed  on  the  middle  of  the  globule.  This  vitrification 
gradually  extended,  and  produced  a  kind  of  button, 
flatter,  or  of  a  larger  curvature,  than  that  of  the  glo¬ 
bule,  and  which  ftuck  upon  it  as  the  tranfparent  cor¬ 
nea  appears  on  the  fclerotica  of  the  eye.  This  glafs 
increafed  in  fize,  while  the  gold  itfelf  continually  di- 
minifhed  :  the  fupport  always  appeared  tinged  with  a 
purple  colour,  feemingly  produced  by  the  abforption 
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of  part  of  the  glafs.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  vi-  Gold, 
trify  a  quantity  of  gold  entirely.  He  obferves,  that  — 
it  is  a  neceffary  condition  that  the  violet  glafs  fhould 
be  reduced  with  combuftible  matters,  in  order  to  juf- 
tify  the  affertion  that  it  is  the  calx  of  that  perfect  me¬ 
tal,  which  would  evidently  appear  to  be  the  cafe  if 
it  became  revived  into  gold-  But  however  this  may 
be,  Mr  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  this  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  a  true  vitrified  calx  of  gold ;  and  this 
with  the  greater  probability,  as  in  many  operations 
with  this  metal  the  purple  colour  is  conffantly  produ¬ 
ced,  and  many  preparations  of  gold  are  employed  to 
give  that  colour  to  enamel  and  porcelain.  “  Gold 
(fays  he)  is  therefore  caleinable  like  the  other  metals  ; 
and  only  requires,  as  likewife  does  filver,  a  ftronger 
heat,  and  a  longer  time  to  unite  with  the  bafe  of  air 
than  other  metallic  fubftances  ”  Mr  Kirwan,  on  the 
other  hand,  tells  us,  that  “  gold  expofed  to  the  utmoft 
heat  of  Mr  Parker’s  lens  for  fome  hours,  loff  no  fen- 
fible  part  of  its  weight  ;  yet,  when  in  contact  with 
earthy  matters,  it  communicated  a  blue  or  purplifh 
tinge  to  them;  fo  that  he  believes  an  exceeding  fmall 
portion  of  it  might  be  dephlogifticated.” 

This  experiment  with  the  lens  of  Mr  Parker  does 
not  invalidate  that  of  Macquer:  for  either  Trudaine’s 
lens  may  be  more  powerful  than  Mr  Parker’s ;  or  the 
air  in  France  being  more  clear  than  in  England, 
the  action  of  the  fun  muff  be  ffronger.  We  are  af- 
fured,  however,  that  by  means  of  the  eledlric  fire 
gold  may  be  inftantaneoafly  calcined  and  even  vitri¬ 
fied  :  whence  wc  muff  conclude,  not  only  that  gold 
is  really  caleinable,  but  that  the  ele&ric  fire  is  al¬ 
moft  infinitely  more  powerful  than  any  other  ;  as 
by  its  means  we  may  in  a  moment  accomplifh  what 
either  cannot  be  done  otherwife  at  all,  or  very  imper- 
fe&ly,  even  by  the  fierceft  fire  we  can  raife.  The 
flame  of  a  lamp  blown  by  dephlogifticated  air  is  alfo 
found  fufficient  to  volatilize  gold. 

Gold  being  thus  indeftrudtible  by  the  common  ope¬ 
rations  of  fire,  equally  refills  its  flow  action  in  the  at- 
mofphere.  it  is  altogether  exempted  from  ruffing; 
and  though  its  furface  becomes  tarnilhed  by  expofure 
to  the  air,  it  is  merely  in  confequence  of  the  depofi- 
tion  of  foreign  bodies  upon  it.  Water  produces  no 
change,  fays  Mr  Fourcroy  ;  though,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Lagaraye,  it  feems  capable  of  dividing 
it  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  does  iron. 

Gold  combines  with  various  metals  ;  and  is  com¬ 
monly  alloyed  in  a  certain  proportion  with  copper, 
which  gives  it  a  red  colour  and  greater  firmnefs  than 
it  poffeffes  when  very  pure,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  thus  rendered  more  fufible.  In  this  ftate  it  is  ufed 
for  money,  plate,  and  toys  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  alloyed  with  filver,  which  deprives  it 
of  its  colour,  and  renders  it  very  pale  :  this  alloy,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  made  without  fome  difficulty,  ori  account 
of  the  very  different  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  me¬ 
tals,  as  Homberg  obferved,  who  faw  them  feparate  du¬ 
ring  their  fufion.  The  alloy  of  gold  with  filver  forms 
the  green  gold  of  the  jewellers  and  gold-beaters. 

As  gold  has  been  rendered,  by  the  univerfal  con- 
fent  of  mankind,  the  moft  valuable  fubftance  in  the 
world,  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  its  degree  of  purity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adul¬ 
terations  which  would  naturally  be  pradtifed,  and  to 

pro- 
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Gold,  produce  an  equality  of  value  in  the  different  pieces 

—v -  difperfed  in  commerce.  The  chemical  methods  by 

which  this  is  accomplifhed,  are  related  under  the  ar- 
tides  Chemistry,  and  Essaying  of  Metals .  To 
afeertain  with  precision  the  quantity  of  imperfedt  me¬ 
tal  it  may  contain,  a  given  mafs  of  gold  is  fuppofed 
to  contain  24  parts  called  carats ;  each  carat  being  fup¬ 
pofed  divided  into  32  parts  called  thirty  feconds  of  a 
carat .  If  the  gold  after  the  operation  has  loft  one 
grain  in  24,  it  is  gold  of  23  carats  ;  if  it  has  loft  a 
grain  and  a  half,  it  is  gold  of  22  carats  16  thirty-fe- 
conds,  and  fo  on.  The  weight  ufed  in  the  effay  of 
gold  is  called  the  effay  weighty  and  ufually  con  lifts  of  24 
grains  ;  it  is  divided  into  24  carats,  which  are  likewife 
fubdivided  into  32  parts.  An  effay  weight  is  likewife 
ufed  which  weighs  12  grains;  and  is  likewife  divided  in¬ 
to  24  carats,  fubdivided  again  into  thirty-feconds. 

The  fcarcity  and  great  price  of  gold  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  made  into  veffels  or  utenfils  ;  but  as  its  brilliancy 
and  colour  are  agreeable,  methods  have  been  found  of 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  great  number  of  bodies, 
which  it  thus  not  only  beautifies,  but  by  its  indeftiuc- 
tibility  preferves  from  the  injuries  of  the  atmofphere. 
The  art  of  applying  it  in  this  manner  is  called  gilding  ; 
and  the  immenfe  ductility  of  gold  already  mentioned, 
renders  it  capable  of  being  applied  in  this  manner  at 
much  lefs  expeuce  than  could  be  imagined.  It  is  ufed 
befides  in  gilding,  either  in  a  ftate  of  folution  by  acids, 
or  amalgamated  with  mercury,  which  are  called  water* 
gilding.  It  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  and  great 
virtues  were  aferibed  to  it  ;  whence  the  great  number 
of  golden  tinctures,  elixirs,  &c.  of  quacks  ;  but  all 
thele  are  now  defervedly  exploded,  and  the  beft  prac¬ 
titioners  allow  that  gold,  in  whatfoever  manner  it  be 
prepared,  is  either  iuadlive  or  dangerous. 

Gold  in  its  metallic  ftate  cannot  be  combined  with 
the  vitriiiable  earths,  but  its  calces  may  ;  for  which 
reafou  they  are  often  ufed  in  enamel-painting  and  in 
porcelain,  where  they  produce  a  beautiful  violet-co- 
lour.  Glafs  is  tinged  by  them  of  a  beautiful  red;  of 
which  we  have  an  account  in  Neri’sart  of  glais-making; 
though  Dr  Lewis  fays  he  never  could  fucceed  in  ma¬ 
king  the  colour  diffufe  itfelf  equally  throughout  the 
fubitance  of  the  glais.  See  Colouring  of  Glass. 

The  preparation  of  gold  called  aurum  fulminans  is 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Ch  emistry,  n  1  1 03, 
,  M.  Magellan  takes  notice  ofitsextraordinary  fulminating 
property,  and  fays  that  its fragor  is  64  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  gun-powder.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bergman,  the  ftrength  of  the  explofion  is 
176  times  greater  than  that  of  gun-powder  (20  grains 
of  aurum  fulminans  being  equivalent  to  half  a  pound 
of  gun  powder).  Bergman  accounts  for  the  amazing 
ftrength  of  this  explofion,  by  fuppofing  it  owning  to  the 
quantity  of  air  extricated  at  the  time  ;  but  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  cannot  be  at  all  fufficient 
for  fuch  a  purpofe  ;  and  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that 
“  this  wonderful  phenomenon  (eerns  not  yet  complete¬ 
ly  accounted  for  by  any  hypothtfis  yet  known.”  See 
the  articles  Chemistry,  and  Explosion. 

“  It  is  on  account  of  the  lingular  and  excellent  na¬ 
tural  qualities  of  this  metal  (fays  our  authoi ),  which 
are  confiderably  heightened  by  its  fcarcity,  that  gold 
is  fo  much  valued  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world.”  Mr  Pauclon,  in  his  Metrologie ,  p.  94.  fays, 
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that  one  cubic  foot  (French  meafnre)  of  gold  is  worth 
2,1 53,000  livres  tournoifes,  or  89,708  guineas  and  feven 
(hillings,  fuppofing  the  Louis  d’Or  to  be  equal  to  the 
guinea  ;  and  that  the  refpedive  value  of  the  fame  cu¬ 
bic  foot  of  gold  is  equal  to  25.6  cubic  feet  of  filver  ; 
each  of  this  laft  metal  being  reckoned  worth  about 
84,000  French  livres,  or  3503  guineas  and  eight  (hil¬ 
lings  :  fo  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  monied  fpecie  in 
France  to  be  but  two  milliards  of  French  livres,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eflimation  of  Mr  Neckar  in  his  Trea- 
tife  upon  the  Commerce  of  Corn,  the  whole  amount 
(hould  make  but  a  folid  cube  of  gold  lefs  than  10  feet 
on  each  fide.  So  trifling  is  the  phyllcal  objed  that 
excites  the  adlivitv  of  22  millions  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  the  number  that  is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  France. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  aiticle  with  fome  obfervations  by 
M.  Magellan  on  the  ftate  in  which  gold  is  found  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  confequently  of  the  origin  of 
gold  ores.  “  As  to  the  natural  exiflence  of  gold  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  (fays  he),  tiiere  have  been  two 
opinions  among  mineralogifts  ;  fome  pretending  that  it 
is  only  found  in  its  metallic  or  native  form  ;  and  others, 
that  it  is  fometimes  found  mineralized  in  an  intimate 
union  with  other  fubftances.  Mr  Kirwan  holds  the 
former,  and  the  celebrated  Bergman  the  latter.  But, 
fays  Mr  Kirwan,  *  though  Mr  Bergman  inclines  to 
the  opinion  of  the  mineralization,  yet  he  is  candid 
enough  to  own,  that  the  gold,  when  extraded  from 
this  ore,  is  of  a  granular  or  angular  form.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  very  doubtful,  whether  it  was  not  rather  mixedr 
than  truly  combined  with  the  fulphur  and  iron  :  and 
it?  proportion  being  exceedingly  (mail,  fo  that  100 
pounds  of  the  pyrites  fcarcely  contain  an  ounce  of  gold, 
it  is  not  a  wonder  that  it  (hould  efcape  the  adion  -of 
aqua  regia  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  nitrous  acid  becomes 
fo  phlogifticated  by  ading  on  the  pyrites,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  dephlogifticate  the  marine.  Likewife  mercury, 
by  reafon  of  the  gold  particles  being  enveloped  in  the 
fulphureous  iron,  can  have  no  accefs  to  it.” 

“  Thefe  arguments  (fays  M  Magellan)  againft  the 
true  mineralization  of  gold,  are  fully  aniwered  by  the 
fads  already  mentioned.  Beiides,  it  is  well  known, 
that  gold  can  be  combined  and  calcined,  via  fcca9 
by  the  liver  of  fulphur  and  femimetals.  This  being 
acknowledged  on  both  Tides  of  the  queilion,  why 
fhould  we  infiil  on  denying  this  mineralization,  when  it 
is  out  of  doubt,  among  mineralogifts  of  rank,  that  vol¬ 
canic  fires  have  had  a  great  (hare  in  the  convulfioiis  and 
revolutions  of  this  globe,  of  which  every  one  has  the 
moil  convincing  proofs  almoft  every  where.  The  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Mr  Racquet  of  the  gold  mines  at 
Nagy-ag  in  Tranfylvania,  the  ancient  Dacia,  which 
lies  about  450  latitude,  offers  the  moll  convincing 
proofs  of  this  affertion.  The  country  all  round  thefe 
mines  bears  an  inconteftable  appearance  of  being  a  vol¬ 
canic  one  ;  and  among  various  other  metals,  there  are 
at  lead  13  kinds  of  gold  ores,  moftof  them  mineralized. 
Thefe  are,  1.  Gold  mineralized  by  fulphur,  zinc,  and 
aifenic,  in  a  grey*- yellow ifh  volcanic  ore,  which  is  call¬ 
ed  cottonersy  or  cotton- ore,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs 
and  texture.  2.  By  iron  and  arfeuic,  formed  by  flra- 
ta  ;  one  containing  black  filver  ore,  then  fpatum,  ga¬ 
lena,  quartz,  and  grey  gold  ore  :  it  yields  about  half 
an  ounce  ill  the  100  pounds.  3.  By  fulphur,  antimo¬ 
ny,.. 
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Gold,  ny,  zinc,  fome  arfenic,  and  fometimes  iron  :  this  is  a 
grey  gold  ore  mixed  with  fome  quartz.  4.  In  the 
form  of  crooked  threads  mixed  with  quartz  and  gyp- 
feons  fpath  ;  a  poor  mine.  5.  Dendritiform,  like  the 
mocho  Hone,  or  the  agate  from  Aberftein  in  the  Pa¬ 
latinate  ;  but  thefe  black  dendrites  arc  in  a  reddifn 
Hone.  6.  Amorphous,  very  compatl,  in  fmall  grains, 
with  fpath  and  quartz.  A  quintal  of  it  yields  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  gold,  and  more  of  fdver.  7.  By  fulphur,  great 
part  of  zinc,  and  a  little  antimony  and  arfenic  ;  not 
rich.  8.  Of  a  black  or  dark-ieddilh  cdlour,  contain¬ 
ing  an  auriferous  pyrites  ;  not  rich.  9.  Of  a  bluifh 
colour,  mineralized  by  fulphur,  antimony,  iron,  and  a 
little  arfenic  mixed  with  filver  ;  very  rich  in  gold. 
10.  Partly  laminated  with  needles  of  a  blackifh  yellow 
colour  :  this  gives  66  ounces  of  gold  per  °f  geld, 
according  to  Seopoli.  II.  Foliated  with  gypfeous 
fpath  and  yellow  pyrites.  12.  In  irregular  lamina, 
on  a  greyilh  argille.  The  gold  looks  like  filver,  and  is 
furrounded  by  fpars  of  a  pale  rofy  colour.  13.  In  cry - 
flallized  laminae  from  two  to  four  lines  diameter,  of  an 
hexangular  form,  and  very  much  refembling  molybdxna . 
The  vein  was  loll  for  fome  time,  but  lately  found  again 
on  mining  for  letting  out  water  from  the  main.  This 
ore  is  very  rare,  and  has  given  372  ounces  per  of 
a  mixed  metal ;  five  of  which  were  gold,  and  one 
filver. 

Method  of  Recovering  Gold  from  Gilt  Works.  The 
folubility  of  gold,  and  the  indiffolubility  of  filver,  in  a- 
qua  regia,  affords  a  principle  on  which  gold  may  be  fe- 
.parated  from  the  furface  of  filver  ;  and,  on  this  foun¬ 
dation,  different  proceffes  have  been  contrived,  of  which 
the  two  following  appear  to  be  the  bed. — Some  pow¬ 
dered  fal  ammoniac,  moillened  with  aquafortis  into  the 
confidence  of  a  pafle,  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  filver, 
and  the  piece  heated  till  the  matter  fmokes  and  be¬ 
comes  nearly  dry :  being  then  thrown  into  water,  it  is 
rubbed  with  a  fcratch  brulh  compofed  of  fine  brafs-wire 
bound  together,  by  which  the  gold  eafily  comes  off. 
The  other  way  is,  by  putting  the  gilt  filver  into  com¬ 
mon  aqua  regia,  kept  fo  hot  as  nearly  to  boil,  and 
turning  the  metal  frequently  till  it  becomes  all  over 
black  :  it  is  then  to  be  wafhed  with  a  little  water,  and 
rubbed  with  the  fcratch  brufh,  to  get  off  what  gold  the 
•qua  regia  may  have  left.  This  lad  method  appears  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  other ;  as  the  fame  aqua  regia  may  be 
made  to  ferve  repeatedly  till  it  becomes  faturated  with 
the  gold,  after  which  the  gold  may  be  recovered  pure 
by  precipitation  with  folution  of  vitriol,  as  diredled  un¬ 
der  the  article  Metallurgy. 

For  feparating  gold  from  gilt  copper,  fome  dire&  a 
folution  of  borax  to  be  applied  on  the  gilt  parts,  but 
nowhere  elfe,  with  a  pencil,  and  a  little  powdered  ful¬ 
phur  to  be  fprinkled  on  the  places  thus  moiftened  ;  the 
principal  ufc  of  the  folution  of  borax  feerns  to  be  to 
make  the  fulphur  adhere  ;  the  piece  being  then  made 
red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  the  gold  is  faid  to  be 
fo  far  loofened,  as  to  be  wiped  off  with  a  brufh.  O- 
thers  mix  the  fulphur  with  nitre  and  tartar,  and  form 
the  mixture  with  vinegar  into  a  pade,  wj^ich  is  fpread 
upon  the  gilt  parts. 

Schlutter  recommends  mechanical  means,  as  being 
generally  the  lead  expenfive,  for  feparating  gold  from 
the  furface  both  of  iilver  and  copper.  If  the  gilt  veffel 
is  round,  the  gold  is  conveniently  got  off  by  turning 
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it  in  a  lathe ,  and  applying  a  proper  tool,  a  fkin  being  Gold, 
placed  underneath  for  receiving  the  (havings :  he  fays  — — y— w? 
it  is  eafy  to  collect  into  two  ounces  of  fhavings  all  the 
gold  of  a  gilt  veffel  weighing  thrice  as  many  pounds. 

Where  the  figure  of  the  piece  does  not  admit  of  this 
method,  it  is  to  be  properly  fixed,  and  ferapers  ap¬ 
plied  of  different  kinds  according  to  its  fize  and  fi¬ 
gure  ;  fome  large,  and  furnifhed  with  two  handles, 
one  at  each  end  ;  others  fmall  and  narrow,  for  pene¬ 
trating  into  depreffed  parts.  If  the  gold  cannot  be 
got  off  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  file  mu  ft  be  had 
recourfe  to,  which  takes  off  more  of  the  metal  un¬ 
derneath  than  the  turning  tool  or  the  feraper,  parti¬ 
cularly  than  the  former.  The  gold  ferapings  or  filings 
may  be  purified  from  the  filver  or  copper  they 
contain,  by  the  methods  deferibed  under  the  article 
Metallurgy. 

The  editors  of  the  Encyclopedic  give  a  method  of  re¬ 
covering  the  gold  from  wood  that  has  been  gilt  on  a 
water-fize  :  this  account  is  extradled  from  a  memoir  on 
the  fame  fubjeeff,  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  M.  de  Montamy.  The  gilt  wood  is  deeped  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  quantity  of  water  fufficient  to 
cover  it,  made  very  hot  :  the  fize  being  thus  foftened, 
the  wood  is  taken  out,  and  ferubbed,  piece  by  piece, 
in  a  little  warm  water,  with  fhort  diff  bridle  brufhes  of 
different  fizes,  fome  fmall  for  penetrating  into  the  car¬ 
vings,  and  others  large  for  the  greater  difpatch  in  flat 
pieces.  The  whole  mixture  of  water,  fize,  gold,  See. 
is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  the  dry  matter  made  red  hot 
in  a  crucible  to  burn  off  the  fize,  and  the  remainder 
ground  with  mercury,  either  in  a  mortar,  or,  where 
the  quantity  is  large,  in  a  mill. 

Gqld-CqgJI .  See  Guinea. 

Gold- Wire,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperficially 
gilt  or  covered  with  gold  at  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
drawn  fucceflively  through  a  great  number  of  little 
round  holes,  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  each  lefs  than  the 
other,  till  it  be  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a  hair  of  the 
head.  See  Wire- Drawing. 

It  may  be  obferved  that,  before  the  wire  be  reduced 
to  this  exceflive  finenefs,  it  is  drawn  through  above 
140  different  doles;  and  that  each  time  they  draw  it, 
it  is  rubbed  afrefh  over  with  new  wax,  both  to  facili¬ 
tate  its  paffage,  and  to  prevent  the  (liver's  appearing 
through  it. 

Gold- Wire  flatted ,  is  the  former  wire  flatted  be¬ 
tween  two  rollers  of  polifhed  ft  eel,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpnn 
on  a  flick,  or  to  be  ufed  flat,  as  it  is,  without  {pin¬ 
ning,  in  certain  fluffs,  laces,  embroideries,  See.  See 
Stuff,  &c.; 

GoLD-Thread ,  or  Spun-gold is  flatted  gold,  wrapped 
or  laid  over  a  thread  of  filk,  by  twilling  it  with  wheel 
and  iron-bobbins. 

To  difpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  they  pafs  it 
between  two  rollers  of  a  little  mill :  thefe  rollers  are  of 
nicely  polifned  fteel,  and  about  three  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  They  are  fet  very  clofe  to  each  other,  and  turn¬ 
ed  by  means  of  a  handle  faftened  to  one  of  them,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold  wire  in  paffing 
between  the  two  is  rendered  quite  flat,  but  without  lo- 
fing  any  thing  of  its  gilding  ;  and  is  rendered  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is  eafily  fpun  on  filk- 
tliread,  by  means  of  a  hand- wheel,  and  fo  wound  on  a 
fpool  or  bobbin.  See  Wire- Drawing. 
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Gold -Leafy  or  Beaten  Goldy  is  gold  beaten  with  a 
hammer  into  exceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  that  an  ounce  may  be  be  beaten  into  1600 
leaves,  each  three  inches  fquare,  is  which  ftate  it  takes 
up  more  than  159,052  times  its  former  furface.  See 
Gold- Leaf, 

It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  gold  is  beaten 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
work  it  is  intended  for ;  that  for  the  gold-wire  drawers 
to  gild  their  ingots  withal,  is  left  much  thicker  than  that 
for  gilding  the  frames  of  pi&ures,  & c.  See  Gilding. 

GoLD-Brocade .  See  Brocade. 

Fulminating  Gold .  See  Chemistry,  n°  1103* 

Mofaic  Gold ,  is  gold  applied  in  pannels  on  a  proper 
ground,  diftributed  into  fquares,  lozenges,  and  other 
compartments  ;  part  of  which  is  fhadovved  to  raife  or 
heighten  the  reft.  See  Mosaic. 

Gold  Plates  for  Enamelling  are  generally  made  of  du¬ 
cat  gold,  whofe  finenefs  is  from  23^  to  23^  carats*,  and 
the  fineft  gold  is  the  beft  for  this  purpofe,  unlefs 
where  feme  parts  of  the  gold  are  left  bare  and  unpo- 
lilhed,  as  in  watch-cafes,  fnuff-boxes,  Sc c.  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  a  mixture  of  alloy  is  neceffary,  and  filver  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  copper,  becaufe  the  latter  difpofes  the  plates 
to  tarnifh  and  turn  green.  See  Enamelling. 

Shell- Gold 9  is  that  ufed  by  the  gilders  and  illuminers, 
and  with  which  gold  letters  are  written.  It  is  made 
by  grinding  gold  leaves,  or  gold  beaters  fragments, 
with  a  little  honey,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  ho¬ 
ney  fiom  the  powdeied  gold  by  means  of  water.  When 
the  honey  is  wafhed  away,  the  gold  may  be  put  on 
paper  or  kept  in  fhells ;  whence  its  name.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  is  diluted  with  gum-water  or  foap-fuds. 
The  German  gold-powder,  prepared  from  the  Dutch 
gold-leaf  in  the  fame  manner,  is  generally  ufed  ;  and 
when  it  is  well  fcoured  with  varnifh,  anfwers  the  end 
in  japanners  gilding  as  well  as  the  genuine. 

GoLD-Size  for  burnifhed  gilding  is  prepared  of  one 
pound  and  an  half  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  half  an  ounce 
of  red  chalk,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  lead, 
forty  drops  of  fweet  oil,  and  three  drams  of  pure  tal¬ 
low  :  grind  the  clay,  chalk,  and  black  lead,  feparately, 
very  fine  in  water ;  then  mix  them  together,  add  the 
oil  and  tallow,  and  grind  the  mixture  to  a  due  confid¬ 
ence. 

Gold-fize  of  japanners  may  be  made  by  pulverizing 
gum  animi  and  afphaltum,  of  each  one  ounce;  red-lead, 
litharge  of  gold,  and  umbre,  of  each  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  mixing  them  with  a  pound  of  linfeed-oil,  and 
boiling  them,  obferving  to  ftir  them  till  the  whole  be 
incorporated,  and  appears  on  growing  cold  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  tar:  ftrain  the  mixture  through  a  flannel, 
and  keep  it  flopped  up  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  When  it 
is  ufed,  it  muft  be  ground  with  as  much  vermilion  as 
will  give  it  an  opake  body,  and  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  fo  that  it  may  be  worked  freely  with  the 
pencil.  A  limple  preparation  conlifts  of  one  pound 
of  linfeed  oil  and  four  ounces  of  gum  animi  ;  powder 
the  gum,  and  mix  it  gradually  with  the  boiling  oil ; 
let  it  continue  to  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  confidence 
of  tar  ;  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  cloth ;  keep  and  ufe 
it  as  the  other. 

GoLD-Flnchy  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla. 

Thefe  are  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and 
which,  were  they  not  fo  common  in  this  country,  would 
probably  be  very  much  efteemed. 
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They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  foon  Golden, 
become  tame;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  fong. 

— They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool ;  quilting  the  infide  with  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground.  They  breed 
three  times  a-year;  and  the  young  are  to  be  taken  with 
the  neft  at  about  ten  days  old,  and  fed  as  follows  :  — 

Pound  fome  hemp -feed  very  fine  in  a  mortar;  then  lift 
it  through  a  fieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wheat-bread 
as  hemp-feed ;  and  likewife  a  little  flour  of  canary- 
feeds  :  then  with  a  fmall  flick  or  quill  take  up  as 
much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  white-pea,  and  give  them 
feveral  times  a-day.  This  ought  to  be  made  frefh 
every  day  :  for  if  it  is  fuffered  to  four,  it  will  fpoil 
their  ilomachs,  caufing  them  to  caft  up  their  meat ; 
which  if  they  do,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
die. — Thefe  young  birds  muft  be  carefully  kept  warm 
till  they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  tender. 

In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his  feathers, 
take  it  off,  or  elfe  he  will  not  thrive.  Such  as  eat 
hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  fhould  have  the  feeds  of  ' 
melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury  ;  or  elfe  let  them  have 
lettuce  and  plantane  for  that  purpofe.  When  there  i3 
no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or  three  times 
a- week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their  meat,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  all  feeds  have  an  oilinefs,  fo 
that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  abforb  it,  in  length 
of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs,  and  brings  on  them  a 
flux,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

Gold- FiJId*  SccCyprinus. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  gold, 
or  conlifts  of  gold. 

Golden- Calf y  was  a  figure  of  a  calf,  which  the 
Ifraelites  caft  in  that  metal,  and  fet  up  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  to  worlhip  during  Mofes’s  abfence  into  the  mount; 
and  which  that  legiflator  at  his  return  burnt,  grinded 
to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  the  people  were 
to  drink  of ;  as  related  in  Exod.  xxxii.  The  com¬ 
mentators  have  been  divided  on  this  article  :  the  pul¬ 
verizing  of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  a  very 
difficult  operation  in  chemiftry.  Many,  therefore, 
fuppofe  it  done  by  a  miracle:  and  the  reft,  who  allow 
of  nothing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but 
conjectures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs.  Mofes 
could  not  have  done  it  by  limple  calcination,  nor  a- 
malgamation,  nor  antimony,  nor  calcination  ;  nor  is 
there  one  of  thofe  operations  that  quadrates  with  the 
text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty. 

The  method  Mofes  made  ufe  of,  according  to  this  au¬ 
thor,  was  by  diflolving  the  metal  with  hepar  fulphuris ; 
only,  inftead  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  he  made  ufe  of 
the  Egyptian  natron,  which  is  common  enough  through¬ 
out  the  eaft.  See  Chemisty,  n°  1 127. 

Golden  Fleecey  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  the 
fkin  or  fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hella  are  fuppofed  to  have  fwam  over  the  lie  a  to  Colchis; 
and  which  being  facriliced  to  Jupiter,  was  hung  upon 
a  tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
hoof’d  bulls,  and  a  monftrous  dragon  that  never  flept; 
but  was  taken  and  carried  off  by  Jafon  and  the  Argo¬ 
nauts.  *  * 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  this 
fable  is  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  fome  real  hif- 
B  tory, 
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Golden  tory,  particularly  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Others 
H  have  explained  it  by  the  profit  of  the  wool- trade  to 
Goidfmith.  Colchis,  Qr  the  gold  which  they  commonly  gathered 
-  there  with  fleeces  in  the  rivers.  See  Argonauts. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ,  is  a  military  order  in  di¬ 
luted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1429. 
It  took  its  denomination  from  a  reprefentation  of  the 
golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  on  their  collars, 
which  confided  of  flints  and  fteels.  The  king  of 
Spain  is  now  grand  matter  of  the  order,  in  quality  of 
duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  number  of  knights  is  fixed 
to  thirty- one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafion 
of  an  immenfe  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool; 
though  others  will  have  a  chemical  myftery  couched 
under  it,  as  under  that  famous  one  of  the  ancients, 
which  the  adepts  contend  to  be  no  other  than  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  elixir,  wrote  on  the  fleece  of  a  fheep. 

Oliver  de  la  Marche  writes,  that  he  had  fuggefted 
to  Philip  I.  archduke  of  Auftria,  that  the  order  was 
inftituted  by  his  grandfather  Philip  the  Good  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  a  view  to  that  of  Jafon  ;  and  that 
John  Germain  bifhop  of  Chalons,  chancellor  of  the 
order,  upon  this  occafion  made  him  change  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  afFured  the  young  prince  that  the  order  had 
been  inftituted  with  a  view  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon. 
William  bifhop  of  Tournay,  chancellor  likewife  of  the 
order,  pretends  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in 
view  both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon  and  Jacob’s 
fleece,  *.  e.  the  fpeckled  fheep  belonging  to  this  patri¬ 
arch,  according  to  agreement  made  with  his  father-in- 
law  Laban.  Which  fentiment  gave  birth  to  a  great 
work  of  this  prelate,  in  two  parts  :  in  the  firft,  under 
the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jafon,  is  reprefented  the 
virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a  knight  ought  to  pof- 
fefs ;  and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob  he 
reprefents  the  virtue  of  jullice. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  tells  us,  that  the 
tluke  defigned  to  infinuate  that  the  fabulous  conqueft 
which  Jafon  is  faid  to  have  made  of  the  golden  fleece  in 
Colchis,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  conqueft  of  virtue, 
which  gains  a  viftory  over  thofe  horrible  monfters  vice 
and  our  evil  inclinations. 

Golden  Number ,  in  chronology,  a  number  fhowing 
what  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle  any  given  year  is.  See 
Chronology,  n  27  30. 

Golden  Rod ,  in  botany.  See  Solidago. 

Golden  Rofe.  The  pope  annually  confecrates  a 
golden  lofe  on  the  fouitli  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is  Sent 
to  princeffes,  or  to  fome  church,  as  a  mark  of  his  pecu¬ 
liar  afft&ion. 

Golden  Rule ,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  praxis,  of 
great  ufe  and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers ;  where¬ 
by  we  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities 
given. 

The  golden  rule  is  alfo  called  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
Rule  of  Proportion .  See  its  nature  and  ufe  under  the 
article  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

GOLDENGEN,  a  town  off  Poland  in  the  duchy 
of  Courland,  with  a  liandfome  cattle,  feated  on  the  river 
Weia,  in  E.  Long.  22.  31.  N.  Lat.  56.  48* 

GOLDSMITH,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefs  it, 
Jiherfmith ,  an  artift  who  makes  veflels,  utcnfils,  and 
-ornaments,  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  goldfmi til’s  work  is  either  performed  in  the 


mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine.  Goldfmltlhf 

All  works  that  have  raifed  'figures  are  catt  in  a  ? 

mould,  and  afterwards  poliftied  and  finifned  :  plates 

or  difhes,  of  filver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin 

flat  plates ;  and  tankards,  and  other  veflels  of  that 

kind,  are  formed  of  plates  foldered  together,  and 

their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  catt.  The  bufmefs  of  the 

goldfmiths  formerly  required  much  more  labour  than  . 

it  does  at  prefent  ;  for  they  were  obliged  to  hammer 

the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thinnefs  they  wanted: 

but  there  are  now  invented  flatting  mills,  which  reduce 

metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required,  at  a  very  fmali 

expence.  The  goidfmith  is  to  make  his  own  moulds; 

and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be  a  good  defigner,  and 

have  a  tafte  in  fculpture :  he  alfo  ought  to  know  enough 

of  metallurgy  to  be  able  to  allay  mixed  metals,  and  to 

mix  the  alloy. 

The  goldfmiths  in  London  employ  feveral  hands 
under  them  for  the  various  articles  of  their  trade:  fuch 
are  the  jeweller,  the  fnuff  box  and  toy  maker,  the 
filver- turner,  the  gilder,  the  burnifher,  the  chafer* 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold  beater. 

Goldfmiths  are  fuperior ,  tradefmen  :  their  wares 
mutt  be  affayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  company  of. 
this  name  in  London,  and  marked  ;  and  gold  is  to  be 
of  a  certain  touch.  No  goidfmith  may  take  above  one 
fhilling  the  ounce  of  gold,  befides  what  he  has  for  the 
fafhioning,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed  for 
it  at  the  king’s  exchange ;  and  here  any  falfe  metal 
fhall  be  feized  and  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  cities 
of  York,  Exeter,  Brittol,  &c.  are  places  appointed 
for  the  allaying  wTrought- plate  of  goldfmiths;  alfo  a- 
duty  is  granted  on  filver-plate  of  fixpence  an  ounce*. 

&c.  Plate  made  by  goldfmiths  fhall  be  of  a  particular 
finenefs,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  xol.  ;  and  if  any  parcel 
of  plate  fent  to  the  affayers  is  discovered  to  be  of  a 
coarfer  alloy  than  the  refpe&ive  ftandards,  it  may  be 
broken  and  defaced ;  and  the  fees  for  allaying  are  par¬ 
ticularly  limited. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a  celebrated  E.nglifh  writer* 
was  born  at  Rofcommon  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1731. 

His  father,  who  poffeffed  a  fmali  ettate  in  that  county, 
had  nine  fons,  of  whom  Oliver  was  the  third.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church  ;  and  with  that 
view,  after  being  well  inftrmRed  in  the  claflics,  was, 
with  his  brother  the  Rev.  Henry  Goidfmith,  placed 
in  Trinity- college,  Dublin,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1  749*  In  this  Seminary  of  learning  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  few  years,  when  he  took  a  bachelor’s  degree: 
but  his  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  prefer¬ 
ment  after  he  left  the  college,  Oliver,  by  the  advice 
of  Dean  Goidfmith  of  Cork,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and,  after  attending  fome  courfes 
of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1751,  where  he  ftudied  the  feveral  branches  of 
medicine  under  the  different  profeffors  in  that  univer- 
fity.  His  beneficent  difpofition  foon  invoked  him  in 
unexpe&ed  difficulties  ;  and  he  was  obliged  precipi¬ 
tately  to  leave  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  engaging 
himfelf  to  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  for  a 
fellow- ttudcnt. 

A  few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year' 

1754,  he  arrived  .  at  Sunderland,  near  ■  Newcaftle, 
where  he  was  arretted  at  the  fuit  of  a  taylor  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  whom  he  had  given  Security  for  his  friend. 

By 
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Coldfmith.By  the  good  offices  of  Laughlin  Maclane,  Efq;  and 
Dr  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  the  college,  he  was 
foon  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff ;  and 
took  his  paffage  on  board  a  Dutch  Ihip  to  Rotterdam, 
where,  after  a  fhort  flay,  he  proceeded  to  Bruffels  : 
he  then  vifited  great  part  of  Flanders  ;  and  after  paf- 
fing  fome  time  at  Strafbourg  and  Louvain,  where  he 
obtained  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  phytic,  he  accompanied 
an  Engliffi  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  fad,  that  this  ingenious  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  travelled  on  foot  moll  part  of  his  tour.  He 
had  left  England  with  very  little  money  ;  and  being 
of  a  philofophical  turn,  and  at  that  time  poffeffing  a 
body  capable  of  fultaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  heart  not 
eafily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an  enthufiaft  to 
the  defign  he  had  formed  of  feeing  the  manners  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  He  had  fome  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  and  of  mufic,  and  he  played  tolerably 
well  on  the  German  flute  ;  which,  from  an  amufe- 
ment,  became  at  fome  times  the  means  of  fuh  fide  nee. 
His  learning  produced  him  a  hofpitable  reception  at 
moll  of  the  religious  houfes  ;  and  his  mufic  made  him 
welcome  to  the  peafants  of  Flanders  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  “  Whenever  I  approached,”  he  ufed  to 
fay,  u  a  peafant’s  houfe  towards  night- fall,  I  played 
one  of  my  moll  merry  tunes  ;  and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfiftence  for  the  next  day  ; 
but  in  truth  (his  conllant  expreffion)  I  mull  own, 
whenever  I  attempted  to  entertain  perfons  of  a  higher 
Tank,  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious, 
and  never  made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to 
pleafe  them.” 

On  Mr  Goldfmith’s  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  as  a  proper  perfon  for  a' travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  man,  who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a 

Conliderable  fum  of  money  by  his  uncle  Mr  S - , 

formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This 
youth,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  fortune  determined  to  fee  the  world  ; 
and,  on  his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a 
provifo  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  govern  him- 
felf ;  and  Goldfmitli  foon  found  his  pupil  underftood 
the  art  of  directing  in  money  concerns  extremely  well, 
as  avarice  was  his  prevailing  paffion.  His  queltions 
were  ufually  how  money  might  be  faved,  and  which 
was  the  lead  expenfive  courfe  of  travel ;  whether  any 
thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  difpofed  of  again  in  London  ?  Such  curiofities 
on  the  way  as  could  be  feen  for  nothing  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  the  fight  of  them  was  to 
be  paid  for,  he  nfudliy  afferted  that  he  had  been  told 
they  were  not  worth  feeiug.  He  never  paid  a  hill 
that  he  would  not  obferve  how  amazingly  expenfive 
travelling  was  ;  and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  During  Goldfmith’s  continuance  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  he  afliduoufly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
of  which  he  had  given  fome  linking  proofs  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  here  he  fent  the 
full  flcetch  of  his  delightful  poem  called  the  Traveller 
to  his  brother  the  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who,  giving 
up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired  with  an  amiable  wife 
to  happinefs  and  obfeurity,  on  an  income  of  only  40  1. 
a- year. 

From  Geneva  Mr  Goldfmith  and  his  pupil  vifitfd 
the  fouth  of  France  ;  w-here  the  young  man,  upon 
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fome  disagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  the  Gnldfmieh, 
fmall  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due,  and  embarked  ’“‘V  w 
at  Marfeilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
more  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  pa  (Ted  through  a 
variety  of  difficulties  in  traveling  the  greatell  part  of 
France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  fatiated,  he 
bent  his  courfe  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Dover 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  1758.  When  he  came  to 
London,  his  flock  of  cafli  did  not  amount  to  two  livrea. 

An  entire  flranger  in  this  metropolis,  his  mind  was 
filled  with  the  moft  gloomy  reflections  on  his  embar- 
raffed  fituation.  With  fome  difficulty  he  difeovered 
that  part  of  the  town  in  which  his  old  acquaintance 
Dr  Sleigh  refided.  This  gentleman  received  him  with 
the  warmelt  affeCtfon,  and  liberally  invited  him  to 
fhare  his  purfe  till  fome  eflablifhment  could  he  procu¬ 
red  for  him.  Goldfmith,  unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to 
his  friend,  a  fhort  time  after  eagerly  embraced  an  of¬ 
fer  which  was  made  him  to  affiil  the  late  Rev.  Dir 
Milner  in  intlrucling  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  aca¬ 
demy  at  Peckham  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf  greatly  to 
the  Doctor’s  fatisfa&ion  for  a  fhort  time  :  but  having 
obtained  fome  reputation  by  the  criticifms  he  had 
written  in  the  Monthly  Review,  Mr  Griffith,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  engaged  him  in  the  compilation  of  it ;  and* 
refolving  to  purfue  the  profeffion  of  writing,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  London,  as  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind 
were  fure  of  meeting  difiin&ion  and  reward.  As  his 
finances  were  by  no  means  in  a  good  Hate,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  adopt  a  plan  of  the  flridlefl  economy ;  and 
took  lodgings  in  an  obfeure  court  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  ingenious  little  pieces.  The 
late  Mr  Newberry,  who  at  that  time  gave  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  men  of  literary  abilities,  became  a 
kind  of  patron  to  our  young  author  ;  and  introduced 
him  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  ill 
which  his  Citizen  of  the  World  originally  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Cblnefe  Letters, 

Fortune  now  feemed  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man 
fhe  had  long  negleCted.  The  fimplicity  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his 
productions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a 
number  of  refpe&able  families  ;  and  he  emerged  from 
his  fhabby  apartments  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple,  where  he  took  handfome  chambers, 
and  lived  in  a  genteel  flyle.  The  publication  of  his 
I  ravcller,  and  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  was  followed 
by  the  peiformance  of  his  comedy  of  the  Good-natured 
Man  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  placed  him  in  the 
firfl  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  prefent  age. 

Among  many  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion  who  were 
defirous  to  know  him,  was  the  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  and  the  circumftance  that  attended  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  that  nobleman  is  worthy  ef  being  related, 
in  order  to  fliovv  a  (Iriking  trait  of  his  character.  “  I 
was  invited  ”  faid  the  DoCtor  .(as  he  was  then  univer- 
fally  called)  “  by  my  friend  Mr  Piercy,  to  wait  upon 
the  duke,  in  confequence  of  the  fatisfa&ion  he  had 
received  from  the  perufal  of  one  of  my  productions. 

I  dreffed  myfelf  in  the  bell  manner  I  could  ;  and, 
after  studying  fome  compliments  I  thought  neceffary 
on  fuch  an  occafion,  proceeded  to  Northumberland- 
houfe,  and  acquainted  the  fervants  that  I  had  parti¬ 
cular  bufinefs  with  his  Grace.  /They  ffiowed  me  into 
an  anticbapiber  \  where,  after  waiting  fome  time,  a 
B  2  gentleman 
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Goldfmith.  gentleman  very  genteely  drefied  made  his  appearance. 

w  r- Taking  him  for  the  duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine 
things  I  had  compofed  in  order  to  compliment  him  on 
the  honour  he  had  done  me  :  when,  to  my  great  afto- 
mfhment,  he  told  me  I  had  miftaken  him  for  his  mailer, 
who  would  fee  me  immediately.  At  that  inftant  the 
duke  came  into  the  apartment ;  and  I  was  fo  confufed 
on  the  occafion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely  fufficient 
to  exprefs  the  fenfe  I  entertained  of  the  duke’s  polite- 
nefs,  and  went  away  extremely  chagrined  at  the  blunder 
I  had  committed.’’ 

Another  feature  of  his  chara&er  we  cannot  help 
laying  before  the  reader.  Previous  to  the  publication 
of  his  Deferted  Village,  the  bookfeller  had  given  him 
a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which 
the  Dodtor  mentioned  a  few  hours  after  to  one  of  his 
friends  :  who  obferved,  it  was  a  very  great  fum  for  fo 
fhort  a  performance.  “  In  truth,”  replied  Goldfmith, 

“  I  think  fo  too  ;  I  have  not  been  eafy  fiuce  I  recei¬ 
ved  it  *,  therefore  I  will  go  back  and  return  him  his 
note  which  he  abfolutely  did  ;  and  left  it  entirely 
to  the  bookfeller  to  pay  him  according  to  the  profits 
produced  by  the  fale  of  the  piece,  which  turned  out 
very  confiderable. 

During  the  lafl  rehearfal  of  his  comedy  intitled 
She  (loops  to  Conquer,  which  Mr  Coleman  had  no 
opinion  would  fucceed.  on  the  Dodlor’s  objedting  to 
the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin’s  fpeeches, 
being  apprehenfive  it  might  injure  the  play,  the  ma¬ 
nager  with  great  keennefs  replied,  “  Pfna,  my  dear 
Dodlor,  do  not  be  fearful  of  fquibs,  when  we  have 
been  fitting  almofl  thefe  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder.”  The  piece,  however,  contrary  to  Mr 
Coleman’s  expedition,  w7as  received  with  uncommon 
applaufe  by  the  audience  ;  and  Goldfmith’s  pride  was 
fo  huit  by  the  feverity  of  the  above  obfervation,  that 
it  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  friendfhip  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  made  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by 
Jome  of  which  it  is  afierted,  upon  good  authority,  he 
cleared  i8ocl.  in  one  year,  his  circumltances  were  by 
no  means  in  a  profperous  fituation;  w7hich  was  partly 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  and  partly 
to  an  unfortunate  habit  he  had  contradled  of  gaming  ; 
the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little  of,  and  confe- 
quently  became  the  prey  of  thofe  who  were  unprincipled 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  his  limplicity. 

juft  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a  defign  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  an  Univerfal  Didlionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  profpedlus  of  which  he  adtually  publifhed.  In 
this  work  feveral  of  his  literary  friends  (particularly 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnfon,  Mr  Beauclerc,  and 
Mr  Garrick)  had  undertaken  to  furnifh  him  with 
articles  upon  ciJercnt  fuhjtdls.  He  had  entertained 
the  moil  ianguine  expectations  from  the  fnccefs  of  it. 
The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that 
encouragement  from  the  bookfellers  which  he  had 
imagined  it  would  undoubtedly  receive  ;  and  he  ufed 
to  lament  this  circumflance  almoll  to  the  la  ft  hour  of 
his  exiftence. 

He  had  been  for  fome  years  affiiCted,  at  different 
times,  with  a  violent  flrangury,  w7hich  contributed 
pot  a  little  to  embitter  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  wdiich  he  fuffered 
upon  other  cccafionsf  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual 
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defpondency.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  w^as  at-  Goldfmith, 
tacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  being  improperly  en¬ 
treated,  terminated  in  his  diifolution  on  the  4th  of 
April  1774. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  ftrongly  illuftrated  by  Mr 
Pope’s  line, 

In  wit  a  man,  fimplicity  a  child. 

The  learned  leifure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  too  often 
interrupted  by  diftreffes  which  arofe  from  the  liberality 
of  his  temper,  and  which  fometimes  threw  him  into 
loud  fits  of  pafiion  :  but  this  impetuofity  was  correct  - 
ed  upon  a  moment’s  reflection  ;  and  his  fervants  have 
been  known,  upon  thefe  occafions,  purpofely  to 
throw  themfelves  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit 
by  it  immediately  after  ;  for  he  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  being  re¬ 
warded  for  it.  The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  his 
poems  were  held,  and  the  repeated  pleafure  they  give 
in  the  perufal,  is  a  ftriking  teft  of  their  merit.  He 
was  a  ftudious  and  correCt  obferver  of  nature  ;  happy 
in  the  fele&ion  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  his» 
fubjecls,  and  in  the  harmony  of  his  verfilication  ;  and, 
though  his  embarrafted  fituation  prevented  him  from 
putting  the  laft  hand  to  many  of  his  productions,  his 
Hermit,  his  Traveller,  and  his  deferted  Village,  bid 
fair  to  claim  a  place  among  the  molt  finifhed  pieces  in 
the  Englifh  language. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  1. 

Hi  (lory  of  the  earth  and  animated  nature,  6  vols  8vo. 

2.  Hiilory  of  England,  4  vols  8vo.  3.  Hiftory  of 
Rome,  2  vols.  4.  Abridgements  of  the  two  laft,  for 
the  ufe  of  fchools.  5.  A  view  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  3  vols  8vo.  ;  a  polthumous  work,  not  elteerned. 

6.  Mifcellanies,  &c. 

GOLF,  the  name  of  a  certain  game  among  the 
Scots,  and  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  their  country. 

Among  them  it  has  been  very  ancient ;  for  there  are 
ftatutes  prohibiting  it  as  early  as  the  year  J457,  left  it 
fhould  interfere  wnth  the  fport  of  archery.  It  is 
commonly  played  on  rugged  broken  ground,  cover¬ 
ed  with  fhort  grafs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea- 
fhore.  A  field  of  this  fort  is  in  Scotland  called  links . 

The  game  is  generally  played  in  parties  of  one  or  two 
on  each  fide.  Each  party  has  an  exceeding  hard  ball, 
fome  what  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  This  they  ftrike 
with  a  (lender  and  elaftic  club,  of  about  four  feet  long, 
crooked  in  the  head,  and  having  lead  run  into  it,  to 
make  it  heavy.  .  The  ball  being  ftruck  with  this  club, 
will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  200  yards,  and  the  game  is 
gained  by  the  party  wdio  puts  his  ball  into  the  hole 
with  the  feweft  ftrokes.  But  the  game  does  not  de¬ 
pend  folely  upon  the  ftriking. of  the  longeil  ball,  but 
alfo  upon  meafuring  the  ftrength  of  the  ftroke,  and  ap¬ 
plying  it  in  fucli  direClion  as  to  lay  the  ball  in  fmooth 
ground,  whence  it  may  be  eaiily  moved  at  the  next 
ftroke.  To  encourage  this  amufement,  the  city  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  A.  D.  1744,  gave  to  the  company  of  golfers  a 
filver  club,  to  be  played  for  annually  by  the  company, 
the  viCtor  to  append  a  gold  or  filver  piece  to  the  prize. 

It  has  been  played  for  every  year  fince,  except  the 
years  174^  1747*  For  their  better  accommodation, 

22  members  of  the  company  fubferibed  L.  30  each  in 
the  year  1768,  for  building  a  houfe,  wftiere  their  meet¬ 
ings  might  be  held.  The  fpot  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  the  fouthweft  corner  of  Leith  links,  where 
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Gotfus,  an  area  was  taken  in  feu  from  the  magiftratcs  of  Edin- 
Goltzius.  burgh,  and  a  commodious  houfe  and  tavern  built  upon  it. 

— ■ -v~ '  GOLIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  Ara¬ 

bic  and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  honourable  family,  and  born  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1596.  He  was  put  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  under  Erpinius  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  divi¬ 
nity.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Africa  and  Afia ; 
and  became  greatly  efteemed  by  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  fultan  of  the  Turks.  He  at  length  returned 
to  Leyden,  loaded  with  manufcripts;  and  in  1624,  fuc- 
ceeded  ErpiniuS  in  the  Arabic  chair.  As  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wretched  Hate  of  Chriflia- 
nity  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  he  was  filled  with 
the  compafiion  of  a  fellow*  clirillian  ;  and  none  ever  fo- 
licited  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  with  greater 
eagernefs,.  than  he  for  procuring  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Te (lament,  in  the  original  language,  with  a 
tranflation  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archiman¬ 
drite  ;  and  as  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Chrillians  who 
ufe  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  fervice,  he  alfo  took 
care  to  have  difperfed  among  them  an  Arabic  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Confefiion  of  the  Proteftants,  together  with 
the  Catechifin  and  Liturgy.  In  1626,  he  was  alfo 
cliofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  ;  and  difeharged  the 
fundions  of  both  profcfTorfhips  with  the  greatefl  ap- 
plaufe  during  40  years.  He  was  likewife  appointed 
interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  flates  for  the  Arabic, 
Turkifh,  Peril  an,  and  other  eallern  languages,  for 
which  he  had  ari  annual  penfion,  and  a  prefent  of  a 
gold  chain,  with  a  very  beautiful  medal,  which  lie 
wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office.  He  publifhed,  1.  The  life 
of  Tamerlane,  written  in  Arabic.  2.  The  hillory  of 
the  Saracens,  written  by  Elmacin.  3.  Alferganus’s 
elements  of  Aflronomy,  with  a  new  verlion, .  and 
learned  commentaries.  4.  An  excellent  Arabic  lexicon. 
5.  A  Perl! an  Di&ionary.  He  died  in  1667. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  famous  engraver  and 
painter,  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  He  was  taught  the  art  of  engraving  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Cuerenhert  ;  and  fuccteded  very  wonderfully  in 
it,  notwithfianding  the  difadvantage  of  a  lame  hand, 
which  was  occafioned  by  his  falling  into  the  fire  whihl 
young.  He  was  firft  employed  by  his  mailer,  and  af- 
tei wards  lie  worked  for  Philip  Galle.  Lomeftic  trou¬ 
bles  and  ill  health  occafioned  him  to  travel.  Pie  went 
through  Germany  into  Italy  ;  and  paffed  under  a  reign¬ 
ed  name,  that  his  iludies  might  not  be  interrupted. 
He  vifited  Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice, 
conftantly  applying  himfelf  to  drawing  from  the  antique 
flatues,  and  the  works  of  the  great  mailers.  At  Rome 
he  reiided  the  longefl ;  and  there  he  produced  feveral 
excellent  engravings  from  Polidoro  Raphael,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  On  his  return  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try  he  eltablilhed  himfelf  at  Haerlem,  where  he  engra¬ 
ved  many  of  the  drawings  which  he  had  made  during 
his  abode  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617, 
aged  59.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  forty  years  old  be¬ 
fore  he  began  to  paint :  yet  his  pictures  are  fpoken  of 
with  the  greatefl  commendation  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
produce  any  great  number  of  them,  they  are  of  courfe 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with.  As  an  engraver,  he  de- 


ferves  the  highefl  commendation.  No  man  ever  fur-  Goltzius, 
paffed,  and  few  have  equalled,  him  in  the  command  of  Gombau  d, 
the  graver  and  freedom  of  execution.  He  copied  the  “~>T— 
ftyle  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  of  Leyden,  and  other  old 
mailers,  with  allonifhing  exa&nefs.  Sometimes  his  en¬ 
gravings  are  neat  in  the  extreme  ;  at  other  times  they 
are  performed  in  a  bold  open  manner,  without  the 
leaft  rellraint.  He  alfo  engraved  feveral  of  his  own 
defigns  on  wood,  in  that  manner  which  is  diftinguifh* 
ed  by  the  appellation  of  chiaro-fcuro .  Of  his  prints, 
which  are  very  numerous,  it  may  here  fuffice  to  fpecify 
two  or  three  of  the  moll:  celebrated  :  1.  Six  large 

‘upright  plates,  known  by  the  name  of  his  majlei •- 
pieces .  Thefe,  it  is  faid,  he  engraved  to  convince  the 
public  that  he  was  perfe£lly  capable  of  imitating 
the  Ryles  of  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
and  other  mailers,  whofe  works  were  then  held  in 
higher  eflimation  than  his  own:  for  he  had  adopt¬ 
ed  a  new  manner,  which  he  purfued  becaufe  he  thought 
it  fuperior,  and  not  becaufe  he  was  incapable  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  others.  It  is  reported  that  with  one  of 
them,  the  Circumcifion,  which  lie  fmoked  to  give  it  the 
more  plaufible  air  of  antiquity,  he  actually  deceived  fome 
of  the  moll  capital  connoiffciirs  of  the  day  ;  by  one 
of  whom  it  was  bought  for  an  original  engraving  of  » 

Albert  Durer.  The  fuhjefb  of  thefe  plates  are.  The 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  Meeting  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  with  Elizabeth,  called  the  Vifitation;  the  Nativity 
of  Chrifi: ;  the  Circumcifion  of  Clirill ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  wife  Men  ;  the  holy  Family.  2  The  Judge¬ 
ment  of  Midas,  a  large  plate  length  wife.  3.  The  Ve¬ 
netian  Ball,  a  large  plate  lengthwife,  from  Theodora 
Bernard.  4.  The  Boy  and  Dog,  a  middling  fized  up¬ 
right  plate,  from  a  defign  of  his  own  ;  an  admirable 
print.  5.  The  Necromancer,  a  middling  fized  upright- 
oval  print,  in  chiaro-fcuro.  6.  Night  in  her  Chariot, 
the  fame. 

Goltzius  (Hubert),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Venlo  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  in  1526.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  painter,  and  himfelf  was  bred  to  the  art 
under  Lambert  Lombard  :  but  he  did  little  at  paint¬ 
ing,  or  at  lead  his  pidlures  are  very  fcarce  ;  for  ha¬ 
ving  a  peculiar  turn  to  antiquities,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  lludy  of  medals.  He  travelled  through  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  to  make  colle&ions,  as  well 
as  to  draw  from  thence  all  the  lights  he  could  to¬ 
wards  clearing  up  ancient  hillory  :  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  excellent,  works,  in  which  he  was  fo  accurate, 
and  nice,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  houfe, - 
under  his  own  corre&ion,  and  even  engraved  the  plates 
and  medals  with  his  own  hand.  His  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fo  great,  that  he  gave  all  his. 
children  Roman  names  :  and  married,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martinus  Smetius  ; 
probably  more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius’s  medals  and. 
inferiptions,  than  for  his  own  fake  ;  and  was  punifhed- 
accordingly  by  lier  plaguing  him  all  his  life,  if  fhe  did 
not  fhorten  it.  He  died  in  1583. 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogier  de),  one  of  the  belt 
French  poets  in  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  the  firit 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  St  Ju(t 
de  Luffac.  He  acquired  the  elleem  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis,  and  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  a  Protef- 
tant,  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  He  wrote. 

many* 
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*Co?n1iraon.  many  works  In  vetfe  and  profe.  His  epigrams,  and 
w.r- -  fome  cf  ^Jg  fonnets,  are  particularly  efleemedi 

GOMBROON,  by  the  natives  called  Bander  A- 
lajfi ,  a  city  of  Perfia,  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  27.  40.  E. 
Long.  55.  30.  The  name  of  Gombroon ,  or  Comerongy 
Captain  Hamilton  tells  us,  it  had  from  the  Portuguefe; 
"becaufe  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  prawns 
and  fhrimps  caught  on  its  coafls,  by  them  called  come- 
rong .  This  city  owes  its  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the 
demolition  of  Ormus,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Portu- 
•guefe  empire  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  It  is  now  juftly  ac* 
counted  one  of  the  greatefl  marts  in  the  Eall,  was 
built  by  the  great  (hah  Abas,  and  from  him,  as  fome 
think,  obtained  the  name  of  Bander  Abajfi ,  which 
jignifies  the  court  of  Abas.  It  (lands  on  a  bay  about 
nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  eaft  end  of  the 
idand  of  Kifhmifh,  and  three  leagues  from  the  famous 
Ormus.  The  Englifh  began  to  fettle  here  about  the 
year  1631,  when,  in  confideration  of  their  fervices 
againft  the  Portuguefe,  (hah  Abas  granted  them  half 
the  cuftoms  of  that  port.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
phirmaund,  and  duly  regarded,  till  the  Englifh  began 
to  neglect  the  fervices  they  had  flipulated  Whether 
the  company  has  any  emolument  from  the  cuitorns  at 
prefent,  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  afcertain.  The 
town  is  large,  but  its  fituation  bad ;  wanting  almofl 
every  thing  that  contributes  to  the  happinefs  and  even 
fupport  of  life.  Towards  the  land  it  is  encompaffed 
by  a  fort  of  wall;  and  towards  the  fea  are  feveral  fmall 
forts,  with  a  platfoim,  and  a  caflle  or  citadel,  mounted 
with  cannon  to  fecure  it  and  the  road  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  an  enemy  by  fea.  The  honfes  in  moll  of 
the  flreets  are  fo  out  of  repair,  fome  half  down,  others 
in  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  that  a  fir  anger  would  imagine 
the  town  had  been  facked  and  ravaged  by  a  barbarous 
people  ;  not  a  veflige  of  the  wealth  really  contained 
in  the  place  appearing  in  view.  The  bazars  and  (hops 
round  them  are  kept,  for  the  mod  part,  by  Banians, 
whofe  houfes  are  generally  in  good  order.  Mofl  of 
the  houfes  are  built  with  earth  and  lime,  but  fome  of 
the  bed  with  (lone.  Many  of  them  have  a  fort  of 
ventilators  at  top,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  ieafons  of  the 
year.  The  mod  fickly  months  here  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  O&ober.  With  fifii  and  mutton  the 
inhabitants  are  well  fupplied.  Rice  is  imported  from 
India  ;  and  wheat  is  fo  plenty,  that  the  poor  fubfid 
chiefly  on  bread  and  dates.  The  country  hereabouts 
abounds  in  the  mod  delicious  fruits, as  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  pears,  mangoes,  grapes,  quavas,  plums, 
fvveet  quinces,  and  water-melons.  The  apricots,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fmall,  and  extremely  dangerous  if  eaten  to 
excefs. 

Thofe  conveniences  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  fcarcity  of  frefh  water,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
are  fupplied  from  AfFeen,  a  place  feven  miles  dillant, 
there  not  being  a  fpring  or  well  in  the  town.  Perfons 
of  condition  keep  a  camel  conflantly  employed  in 
bringing  fre(h  and  wholefome  water.  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  cauie  of  the  11  n- 
wholefomenefs  of  this  city  is  the  reflexion  of  the  rays 
of  light  from  a  high  mountain  to  the  north  of  it. 
He  fays,  that  when  the  beams  are  refle&ed  from  this 
mountain,  they  almod  fire  the  air,  and,  for  two  or 


three  months  in  the  year,  render  the  fituation  into-  Gombroon1 

lerable.  For  this  reafon  the  people  of  condition  retire  II 

into  the  Country,  to  pafs  the  heats  of  June,  July,  and  Gomorrah* 

Augufl,  The  very  fea,  during  this  feafon,  is  affe£led, 

infomuch  that  the  flench  is  no  lefs  difagreeable  than 

that  of  putrid  carcafes  ;  and  this  is  increafed  by  the 

quantities  of  (hell-fifh  left  on  the  (bore,  from  which  an 

exhalation  arifes  that  tarnifhes  gold  and  Giver,  and  is 

lefs  tolerable  than  the  bilge- water  of  a  tight  (hip.  At 

A  (Teen  the  Englifh  fa£lory  have  a  country  houfe  and 

gardens,  to  which  they  retire  occafionally.  Here  they 

have  whole  groves  of  Seville  orange-trees,  which 

though  not  natural  to  the  country,  thrive  very  well, 

and  are  always  verdant,  bearing  ripe  and  green-fruit, 

with  blofloms,  all  at  the  fame  time.  They  have  like- 

wife  tanks  and  ponds  of  fine  frtfh-water,  with  every 

thing  elfe  that  can  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate, 

and  render  life  agreeable  and  elegant.  About  ten 

miles  from  A  (Teen  is  a  place  called  Minoa ,  where  are 

cold  and  hot  natural  baths,  reckoned  infallible  in  the 

cure  of  all  fcrophulous  diforders,  rheumatifms,  and 

other  difeafes,  by  bathing. 

Gombroon  is  extremely  populous,  on  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh 
fa&ories,  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  Englhh  fadlory 
is  clofe  by  the  fea,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Dutch, 
which  is  a  commodious  and  fine  new  building.  A 
great  part  of  the  company’s  profits  arifes  from  freights. 

As  the  natives  have  not  one  good  (hip  of  their  own, 
and  are  extremely  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  freight 
their  goods  for  Surat,  and  other  Indian  marts,  in 
Englifh  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 

The  commodities  of  the  Gombioon  market  are,  fine 
wines  of  different  kinds,  raifins,  almonds,  kifh-mifhes, 
prunellas,  dates,  piflachio-nuts,  ginger,  fiiks,  car¬ 
pets,  leather,  tutty,  galbanuin,  ammoniac,  afa-fas- 
tida,  tragacanth,  with  other  gums,  and  a  variety  of 
(hop  medicines.  Thefe  are  in  a  great  meafure  the 
produce  of  Carmania,  which  they  bring  to  Gombroon 
in  caravans.  The  Englifh  company  had  once  a  fmall 
fadlory  in  the  province  of  Carmania,  chiefly  for  the 
fake  of  a  fine  wool  produced  there,  and  ufed  by  the 
hatters.  The  faid  company  had  once  a  project  of  car¬ 
rying  a  breed  of  the  Perlian  goats  to  St  Helena  ;  but 
whether  it  was  executed,  or  what  fuccefs  it  met  with, 
we  cannot  fay.  Although  the  company  pay  no  cuf- 
toms,  yet  they  ufually  make  a  prefent  to  the  fhaban- 
der,  to  avoid  the  trouble  he  lias  it  in  his  power  to  give 
them.  All  private  traders  with  the  company’s  paffes, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  on  paying  two  per  cent,  to 
the  company,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  the  bro¬ 
ker.  All  private  trade,  either  by  European  or  coun¬ 
try  fhips,  has  long  been  engioffed  by  the  company’s 
fervants. 

GOMERA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands  lying  between 
Ferro  and  TenerifFe.  It  has  one  good  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  often  take  in  refrefhments.  They  have  corn 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  fugar* 
work,  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fruics.  It  is  fub- 
jedf  to  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  it  in  1445. 

Long.  17. 10.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GOMORRAH  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  or  of  the  vale  of  Siddim  in  Judaea,  deflroyed 
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together  with  Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  account 
ct  the  wickednefs  of  the  people.  To  determine  its 
particular  fituation  at  prefent,  is  impofiible. 

GOMOZIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  campanulated,  quadrifid  above  ;  there  is  n6 
Calyk;  the  berry  is  bilocular. 

GOMPHOSIS,  in  anatomy,  that  kind  of  articula¬ 
tion  by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  the  jaw-bone. 
See  Anatomy,  ii°  2. 

GOMPHR-ZENA,  globe  amaranth,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  5.4th  order,  Mifcellanea .  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  coloured ;  the  exterior  one  triphyllous,  or  di- 
phyllous,  with  two  carinated  connivent  leaflets  ;  the 
nedtarium  cylindrical,  with  ten  teeth  ;  the  capfule  mo* 
x-tjfpermons.  There  are  feven  fpecies ;  but  only  one 
©f  them  is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the 
globofa.  It  hath  an  upright  ftalk  branching  all  round, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  oppofite  leaves;  and  every  branch  and  fide* flioot 
•terminated  by  a  clofe  globular  head  of  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  numerous,  very  fmall  flarry  florets,  elofely 
covered  with  dry  fcaly  caliccs  placed  hnbricatim>  per- 
fiflcnt,  and  beautifully  coloured  purple,  white,  red, 
or  ftriped  arid  variegated.  The  flowers  themfelves 
arefo  fmall,  and  elofely  covered  with  the  fcaly  calices, 
that  they  fearedy  appear.  The  numerous  elofely 
placed  fcaly  coverings  being  of  a  dry,  firm,  conflu¬ 
ence,  coloured  and  glittering*  colle&ed  into  a  com¬ 
pact  round  head,  about  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  cherry, 
make  a  line  appearance.  They  are  annual  plants, 
natives  of  India  ;  and  require  artificial  heat  to  raife  and 
forward  them  to  a  proper  growth,  fo  that  they  may 
flower  in  perfection,  and  produce  ripe  feed.  They 
flower  from  June  to  November  ;  and  if  the  flowers  are 
gathered  when  at  full  growth,  and  placed  out  of  the 
fun,  they  will  retain  ther  beauty  feveral  months. 

GOMAQUA,  the  name  of  a  nation  inhabiting 
about  the  Cape,  and  fuppofed  by  Dr  Sparman  to 
be  a  mixture  of  Hottentots  and  Caffres.  See  Hot¬ 
tentots. 

GONDAR,  the  capital  of  Abyffinia;  fituated, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce’s  obfervations,  in  Lat.  12. 
34.  30.  and  Long.  37*  33*  O.  E.  from  Greenwich. 
It  lies  upon  the  top  of  a  hill  of  conliderable  height, 
and  conflfts  of  about  1 0,000  families  in  times  of  peace. 
The  houfes  are  chiefly  of  clay,  with  roofs  thatched  in 
the  form  of  cones.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  town  is  the 
king’s  palace  ;  formerly,  as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  a 
ftru£ture  of  confiderable  confequence,  being  a  large 
fqiiare.  building  four  ftories  high,  flanked  with  fquaie 
towers,  and  affording  from  the  top  of  it  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Tzana. 
It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Facilidas,  by  mafons  from 
India,  and  by  fuch  Abyfiinians  as  had  been  inftru&ed 
in  architecture  by  the  jefuits  before  their  expulfion. 
Great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt 
at  different  times  ;  but  there  is  ftill  ample  lodging  in 
the  two  lovveft  floors,  the  audience  chamber  being  above 
5  20  feet  long.  By  the  fide  of  this  ftruCture,  there  have 
been  built  by  different  kings  apartments  of  clay  only 
in  the  fafhion  of  their  own  country.  The  palace,  with 
all.  its  contiguous  buildings;  is  furrounded  by  a  double 
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ftone  wall  thirty  feet  high  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  with  battlements  upon  the  outer  wall, 
and  a  parapet  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by 
which  you  can  go  along  the  whole  and  look  into  the 
ftreet.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  rifes 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep  valley,  through  which  run  two 
rivers  :  one  of  which,  the  Kakha,  coming  from  the 
Mountain  of  the  Sun,  flanks  ail  the  fouth  of  the 
town  ;  while  the  other,  called  the  Angrab ,  falling  from 
the  Mountain  Woggora,  encompafres  it  on  the  north 
and  north-eaft  ;  and  both  rivers  unite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fouth  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  bank  oppofite  to  Gondar,  011  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  is  a  large  town  of  Mahometans  ;  a  great 
part  of  whom  arc  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
king’s  and  nobility’s  equipage  both  when  they  take 
the  field  and  when  they  return  from  it.  They  are 
formed  into  a  body  under  proper  officers  ;  but  never 
fight  on  either  fide,  being  entirely  confined  to  the 
occupation  juft  mentioned,  in 'which  by  their  care  and 
dexterity  in  pitch iug  and  Itriking  the  tents,  and  in 
leading  and  conducting  the  baggage-waggons,  they 
are  of  great  fervice. — The  valley  of  Gondar  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  three  outlets  ;  one  fouth,  to  Dem- 
bea,  Matflia,  and  the  Agows ;  another  on  the  north- 
weft,  towards  Sennaar,  over  the  Mountain  of  the  Sun  j 
and  the  third  north,  leading  to  Waggora  over  the 
high  mountain.  Lamalman,  and  fo  on  through  Tigre 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

GONDI  (John  Francis  Paul),  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  the  fan  of  Philip  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  Count  de 
Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  Icc.  and  was  born  in  1613* 
From  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  firft  became  co¬ 
adjutor  to  his  uncle  John  Francis  de  Gondi,  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  1654  as  archbifhop  of  Paris;  and  was 
finally  made  a  cardinal.  This  extraordinary  perfon 
has  drawn  his  own  chara&er  in  his  memoirs  with  im¬ 
partiality.  He  was  a  man  who,  from  the  gr eateft 
degi-ee  of  debauchery,  and  ftill  languifhing  under  its 
confequences,  made  himfelf  adored  by  the  people  as  a 
preacher.  At  the  age  of  2.3,  he  was  at  the  head  of* 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  he 
precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people 
into  fedition  :  he  was  (fays  M.  Voltaire)  the  firft  bi« 
fiiop  who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  mafic  of 
religion.  However,  his  intrigues  and  fchemes  turned 
out  fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Fiance  ;  and  he~ 
lived  the  life  of  a  vagrant  exile  for  five  or  fix  years, 
till  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  Cardinal  Mazarin 
when  he  returned  on  certain  llipulated  conditions. 
After  afiifting  in  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  chofe 
Clement  IX.  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
his  life  like  a  philofopher  in  1679.;  which  made  Vol¬ 
taire  fay,  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and> 
like  Atticus  in  his  old  age.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs 
in  his  retirement ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Amfterdam,  4  vols.  i2mo.  1719. 

GONDOLA,  a  flat  boat,  very  long  and  narrow, 
chiefly  ufed  at  Venice  to  row  on  the  canals.  The 
word  is  Italian,  gondola.  Du  Cange  derives  it  from* 
tlie  vulgar  Greek  “  a  baik,”  or  u  little  fliip 

Lancelot  deduces  it  from  y*vfv,  a  term  in  Athenasus  for 
a  fort  of  vafe. 

The  middie-fized  gondolas  are  upwards  of  thirty 
feet  long  and  four  broad  :  they  always  terminate  at 
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Gondola  each  end  in  a  very  fharp  point,  \frhich  is  ralfed  perpen- 
)  I)  dicularly  to  the  full  height  of  a  man. 

Good.  The  addrefs  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  in  palling 
— v—  along  their  narrow  canals,  is  very  remarkable  :  there 
are  ufually  two  to  each  gondola,  and  they  row  by  pufh- 
jng  before  them.  The  fore- man  refts  his  oar  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  gondola  :  the  hind-man  is  placed  on  the 
Hern,  that  he  may  fee  the  head  over  the  tilt  or  co- 
yering  of  the  gondola,  and  refts  his  oar,  which  is  very 
long,  on  the  right  fide  of  the  gondola. 

Gondola  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  paffage-boat  of  fix 
or  eight  oars,  ufed  in  other  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Italy. 

GONORRHOEA,  an  efflux  of  white,  greenilh,  or 
differently-coloured,  matter  from  the  urethra  ;  moll 
commonly  owing  to  venereal  infection.  See  Medicine, 
and  Surgery. 

GONZAGA  (Lucretia),  was  one  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  ladies  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  and  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  delicate  ftyle. 
Hortenfio  Lando  wrote  a  beautiful  panegyric  upon 
her,  and  dedicated  to  her  his  dialogue  of  moderating 
the  pafiions.  Her  beautiful  letters  have  been  colle&ed 
with  the  greateft  care.  We  learn  from  thefe,  that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  unhappy. — 
She  was  married  to  him  when  die  was  not  14  years  of 
age,  and  his  conduct  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
eafinefs.  He  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  ;  was  dete&ed  and  imprifoned  by 
him  ;  but,  though  condemned  by  the  judges,  not  put 
to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  en¬ 
largement,  but  in  vain  ;  for  he  died  in  prifon,  having 
fhown  fuch  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  as  made 
it  imagined  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
liften  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  ' though 
feveral  were  made  to  her.  All  that  came  from  her 
pen  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  a  colle&ion  was  made 
even  of  the  notes  die  writ  to  her  fervants  ;  feveral 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of  her 
letters. 

GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to  increafe 
pleafure,  to  diminilh  pain  in  us  ;  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preferve  to  us 
the  poffefiion  of  agreeable  fenfations,  and  remove  thofe 
»  of  an  oppofite  nature. 

Moral  Good  denotes  the  right  conduft  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  fenfes  and  pafiions,  or  their  juft  proportion  and 
accommodation  to  their  tefpeftive  obje&s  and  rela¬ 
tions.  See  Morals. 

Good  Abearing,  (bonus  gejlusy)  dignifies  an  exa £  car¬ 
riage  or  behaviour  of  a  fubje£  towards  the  king  and 
the  people,  whereunto  fome  perfons  upon  their  mifbe- 
haviour  are  bound  :  and  he  that  is  bound  to  this,  is 
faid  to  be  more  ftri£ly  bound  than  to  the  peace  ;  be- 
caufe  where  the  peace  is  not  broken,  the  furety  debono 
geflu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a  man’s  com¬ 
pany,  or  by  their  weapons. 

Good  Behaviour ,  in  law,  an  exad  carriage  and  beha¬ 
viour  to  the  king  and  his  people. 

A  juftice  of  the  peace  may,  at  the  requeft  of  ano¬ 
ther,  or  where  he  himfelf  fees  caufe,  demand  furety 
for  the  good  behaviour  ;  and  to  that  end  the  juftice 
may  iffue  out  his  warrant  againft  any  perfons  whatfo- 
ever,  under  the  degree  of  nobility  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
nobleman,  complaint  is  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  king’s  bench,  where  fuch  nobleman  may 
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be  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  Infants  and  feme-coverts,  Good. 

who  ought  to  find  furety  by  their  friends,  maybe  bound  - 

over  to  their  good  behaviour;  as  alfo  lunatics,  that 
have  fometimes  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others  who  break  L*zv 
the  peace,  or  being  fufpe£ed  to  do  it  by  affrays,  af- 
faults,  battery,  wounding,  fighting,  quarrelling,  threat¬ 
ening,  &c.  A  perfon  may  be  likewife  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  a  fcandalous  way  of  living,  keeping 
bawdy-houfes,  gaming-houfes,  &c.  and  fo  may  com¬ 
mon  drunkards,  whoremongers,  common  whores, 
cheats,  libellers,  & c.  He  who  demands  furety  for  the 
peace,  on  any  violence  offered,  muft  take  an  oath  be¬ 
fore  the  juftice,  that  he  goes  in  fear  of  his  life,  or  fome 
bodily  harm,  See.  and  that  it  is  not  out  of  malice,  but 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  fafety. 

Good- Breeding,  See  Good-MjNNF.RS . 

Good  Friday ,  a  faft  of  the  Cliriftian  church,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  the  fufferings  and  death  of  JefusChrift.  It  is 
obferved  on  the  Friday  in  holy  or  paffiGU  week  ;  and  it 
is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  goody  becaufe  of  the 
bleffed  effe£s  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  which  were  a 
propitiatory  or  expiating  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the 
world.  The  commemoration  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings 
has  been  kept  from  the  very  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
and  was  always  obferved  as  a  day  of  the  ftri£eft  fading 
and  humiliation.  Among  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Long-Friday;  but  for  what  reafon,  except  on  account 
of  the  long  fadings  and  offices  then  ufed,  is  uncertain. 

On  Good  Friday  the  pope  fits  on  a  plain  form  ;  and, 
after  fervice  is  ended,  when  the  cardinals  wait  on  him 
back  to  his  chamber,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  deep 
filence,  as  a  teftimony  of  their  forrow.  In  the  night  of 
Good-Friday,  the  Greeks  perform  the  obfequies  of  our 
Saviour  round  a  great  crucifix,  laid  on  a  bed  of  date, 
adorned  with  flowers  ;  thefe  the  bilhops  diftribute  a- 
mong  the  affiftants  when  the  office  is  ended.  The 
Armenians,  on  this  day,  fet  open  a  holy  fepulchre,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  mount  Calvary. 

GcoD-Hopey  or  Cape  of  Good- Hope,  a  promontory  of 
Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  built  agood  town  and  fort. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots;  for  an 
account  of  whom,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  with  its 
firft  difeovery,  fee  the  article  Hottentots. 

The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  has  been  generally  efteem¬ 
ed  the  moft  foutherly  point  of  Africa,  though  it  is  not 
truly  fo.  In  Phillip's  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay  *,  we  are  *  p, 
told,  that  the  land  which  proje£s  fartheil  to  the  fouth 
is  a  point  to  the  eaft  of  it,  called  by  the  Englifh  Cape 
Lagullus  ;  a  name  corrupted  from  the  original  Portu- 
guefe  das  Agulhas ,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  ap¬ 
pellation  des  Aiguilles y  is  deferiptive  of  its  form,  and 
would  rightly  be  tranflated  Needle  Cape . 

On  approaching  the  Cape,  a  very  remarkable  emi¬ 
nence  may  in  clear  weather  be  difeovered  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance  ;  and  is  called  the  Fable-mountain  from  its 
appearance,  as  it  terminates  in  a  flat  horizontal  furface, 
from  which  the  face  of  the  rock  defeends  almoft  per¬ 
pendicularly.  In  the  mild  or  fummer  feafon,  which 
commences  in  September,  and  continues  till  March, 
the  Table  Land  or  Mountain,  is  fometimes  fuddenly 
capped  with  a  white  cloud,  by  fome  called  the  fpreading 
of  the  Table-cloth.  When  this  cloud  feems  to  roll 
down  the  fteep  face  of  the  mountain,  it  is  a  fure  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  approaching  gale  of  wind  from  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  which  generally  blows  with  great  violence,  and 
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Good,  fometimes  continues  a  day  or  more,  but  in  common  is 

— v -  of  fhort  duration.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  this 

cloud,  the  fhips  in  Table  Bay  begin  to  prepare  for  it, 
by  fl.rik.ing  yards  and  top  mails,  and  making  every 
thing  as  fnug  ns  poflible. — A  little  to  the  weftward  of 
the  Table  Land,  divided  by  a  fmall  valley,  Hands  on 
the  right  hand  lide  of  Table  Bay  a  round  hill,  call¬ 
ed  the  Sugar  Loaf;  and  by  many  the  Lion's  Head ,  as 
there  is  a  continuance  from  it  contiguous  to  the  fca, 
called  the  Lion's  Rump  ;  and  when  you  take  a  general 
view  of  the  whole,  it  very  much  refembles  that  animal 
with  his' head  ere&.  The  Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion’s  Head, 
and  the  Lion’s  Rump,  have  each  a  flag-ftaff  on  them, 
by  which  the  approach  of  (hips  is  made  known  to  the 
governor,  particularifing  their  number,  nation,  and  the 
quarter  from  which  they  come.  To  the  ea Award,  fe- 
parated  by  a  fmall  chafm  from  the  Table  Land,  Hands 
Charles’s  Mount,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Devil's  Tower,  or  Devil's  Head ;  and  fo  called  from 
the  violent  gufts  of  wind  fuppofed  to  iflue  from  it 
when  it  partakes  of  the  cap  that  covers  the  Table 
Land,  though  thefe  gufls  are  nothing  more  than  a  de¬ 
gree  of  force  the  wind  acquires  in  coming  through  the 
chafm.  When  this  phenomenon  appears  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which  is  by  no  means  fo  frequent  as  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  Tailors  have  a  faying,  as  the  Devil’s  Tower  is 
almofl  contiguous  to  the  Table  Land,  that  the  old 
gentleman  is  going  to  breakfaft  ;  if  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  that  he  is  going  to  dinner;  and  if  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  that  the  cloth  is  fpread  for  fupper.  Table-moun¬ 
tain  rifes  about  3567  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  ; 
the  Devil’s  Tower,  about  3368  ;  and  the  Lion’s  Head, 
2764.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  lies  Conjlan- 
tia ,  a  diftridt  con  lifting  of  two  farms,  wherein  the  fa¬ 
mous  wines  of  that  name  are  produced. 

The  above  defcribed  high  lands  form  a  kind  of  am¬ 
phitheatre  about  the  Table- valley,  where  the  Cape¬ 
town  Hands.  This  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
middle  height,  or  Table-mountain  ;  and  almofl  in  the 
centre  of  the  Table  Bay,  fo  called  from  that  moun¬ 
tain. — This  bay,  it  is  obferved  in  Phillip's  Voyage , 
“  cannot  properly  be  called  a  port,  being  by  no  means 
a  ftation  of  fecnrity  ;  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  winds  which  fet  into  it  from  the  fea  ; 
and  is  far  from  fufliciently  fecured  from  thofe  which 
blow  from  the  land.  The  gufts  which  defcend  from 
the  fummit  of  Table- mountain  are  fufficient  to  force 
fhips  from  their  anchors,  and  even  violently  to  annoy 
perfons  on  the  (bore,  by  deftroying  any  tents  or  other 
temporary  edifiees  which  may  be  erected,  and  raifing 
clouds  of  fine  duft,  which  produce  very  troublefome 
efte&s.  A  gale  of  this -kind,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  blew 
for  three  days  fucceftively  when  Captain  Cook  lay  here 
in  his  firft  voyage;  at  which  time,  he  informs  us,  the 
Refolution  was  the  only  fhip  in  the  harbour  that  had 
not  dragged  her  anchors.  The  ftorms  from  the  fea 
are  ftili  more  formidable  ;  fo  ipuch  fo,  that  fhips 
have  frequently  been  driven  by  them  from  their  ancho¬ 
rage,  and  wrecked  at  the  head  of  the  Bay.  But  thefe 
.accidents  happen  chiefly  in  the  quaade  moujfon ,  or  win¬ 
ter  months,  from  May  34.  to  the  fame  day  of  Auguft; 
during  which  time  few  fnips  venture  to  anchor  here. 
Our  fleet  arriving  later,  lay  perfe&ly  unmolefted  as 
Jong  as  it  was  neceflary  for  it  to  remain  in  this  ftation. 
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— Falfe  Bay,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  Cape,  is  Good, 
more  fecure  than  Table  Bay  during  the  'prevalence  of  — — *v-— 
the  north-weft  winds,  but  Hill  lefs  fo  in  ftrong  gales  from 
the  fouth-eaft.  It  is,  however,  lefs  frequented,  being 
24  miles  of  very  heavy  road  dillant  from  Cape  Town, 
whence  almofl  all  necefiaries  muft  be  procured.  The 
moft  fheitered  part  of  Faife  Bay  is  a  recefs  on  the  weft 
fide,  called  Simon's  Bay''  , 

The  lateft  and  moft  particular  as  well  as  apparently  the 
moft  juft  account  of  the  Cape  Town,  concerning  which 
voyagers  have  differed  very  much  from  one  another  in 
their  reprefentations,  is  that  given  by  Mr  White  in  his 
Journal  of  a  V oyageto  New  South  l Vales .  From  the  (hip¬ 
ping,  he  obfervesf ,  the  town  appears pleafantly  fituated,  t  P*  ^7* 
but  at  the  fame  time  fmall;  a  deception  that  arifes  from 
its  being  built  in  a  valley  with  fuch  flupendous  mountains 
direftly  behind  it.  On  landing,  however,  you  are  furpri- 
fed,  and  agreeably  difappointed,  to  find  it  not  only  ex- 
tenfive,  but  well  built,  and  in  a  good  ftyle  ;  the  ftreets 
fpacious,  and  interfering  each  other  at  right  angles  with 
great  precifion.  This  exadtnefs  in  the  formation  of  the 
ftreets,  when  viewed  from  the  Table  Land,  is  obferved 
to  be  very  great.  The  houfes  in  general  are  built  of 
ftone,  cemented  together  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  earth 
which  ferves  as  mortar,  and  afterwards  neatly  plaftered 
and  whitewaflied  with  lime.  As  to  their  height  they  do 
not  in  common  exceed  two  (lories,  on  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  wind,  which  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year  blows 
with  great  ftrength  and  fury.  For  the' fame  reafon  thatch 
has  been  ufually  preferred  to  tiles  or  fhingles;  but  the  bad 
effects  that  have  proceeded  from  this  mode  when  fires 
happen,  has  induced  the  inhabitants  in  all  their  new 
buildings  to  give  the  preference  to  Hates  and  tiles.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  houfes,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Dutch  nation,  are  not  only  uncommonly  neat  and 
clean  in  appearance,  but  they  are  really  fo  ;  and  the 
furniture  is  rather  rich  than  elegant.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe  with  the  bed-rooms  or  upper  apart¬ 
ments;  which  are  very  barely  and  ill  furnifhed.  The 
ftreets  are  rough,  uneven,  and  unpaved.  But  many  of 
the  houfes  have  a  fpace  flagged  before  the  door;  and  o^ 
thers  have  trees  planted  before  them,  which  form  a 
pleafant  fhade,  and  give  an  agreeable  air  to  the  ftreets. 

The  only  landing-place  is  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  wooden  quay  running  fome  paces  into 
the  fea,  with  feveral  cranes  on  it  for  the  convenience  o£ 
loading  and  unloading  the  Loots  that  come  along  fide. 

To  this  place  excellent  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes,  which 
makes  the  watering  of  fhips  both  eafy  and  expeditious. 

Clofe  to  the  quay,  on  the  left  hand,  (lands  the  caftle 
arid  principal  fortrefs;  a  ftrong  extenfive  work,  having 
excellent  accommodations  for  the  troops,  and  for  many 
of  the  civil  officers  belonging  to  the  company.  Within 
the  gates,  the  company  have  their  principal  (lores ; 
which  are  fpacious  as  well  as  convenient.  This  fort 
covers  and  defends  the  eaft  part  of  the  town  and  har¬ 
bour,  as  Amilerdam  fort  does  the  weft  part.  The  lat«. 
ter,  which  has  been  built  fince  commodore  Johnfton’s 
expedition,  and  whereon  both  French  and  Dutch 
judgment  have  been  united  to  render  it  efFedlual  and 
ftrong,  is  admirably  planned  and  calculated  to  annoy 
and  harafs  fhips  coming  into  the  bay.  Some  fm  after 
detached  fortifications  extend  along  the  coaft,  both  to 
the  eaft  and  weft,  and  make  landing,  which  was  not 
C  the 
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i he  cafe  before  the  late  war,  hazardous  and  difficult. 
In  a  word,  Cape  Town  is  at  this  time  fortified  with 
ftrength,  regularity,  and  judgment. 

The  governor’s  houfe  is  delightfully  fituated,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  an  exteniive  garden,  the  property  of 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company,  ufcfully  planted,  and 
at  the  fame  time  elegantly  laid  out.  The  governor’s 
family  make  what  ufe  they  plcafe  of  the  produce  of 
the  garden,  which  is  various  and  abundant;  but  the 
original  intention  of  the  company  in  appropriating  fo 
cxUnfive  a  piece  of  ground  to  this  purpofe  was,  that 
thtir  hofpital,  which  is  generally  pretty  full  when  their 
fhips  arrive  after  long  voyages,  may  be  well  fupplied 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  likewife  that  their  ihips 
may'  receive  a  fimilar  fupply.  This  garden  is  as  public 
as  St  James’s  park  ;  and  for  its  handfome,  pleafant, 
and  well- ill  ad  ed  walks,  is  much  frequented  by  perfons 
of  every  defcription,  but  particularly  by  the  fafliionable 
and  gay.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  principal  walk  is  a 
fmall  fpace  walled  in  for  the  purpofe  of  confining  fome 
large  ortriches  and  a  few  deer;  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  this  is  a  fmall  menagery,  in  which  the  company  have 
half  a  dozen  wild  animals  and  about  the  fame  number 
of  curious  birds. 

There  are  two  churches  in  the  town  ;  one  large, 
plain,  and  unadorned,  for  the  Calvinifis,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fe£t  ;  and  a  fmaller  one  for  the  Lutherans.  The 
hofpital,  which  is  large  and  extenfive,  is  fituated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town,  clofe  to  the  company’s  garden ; 
where  the  convalefcents  reap  the  benefit  of  a  wholefome 
pure  air,  perfumed  with  the  exhalations  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  rich  fruit  trees,  aromatic  fhrubs,  and  odorous 
plants  and  flowers ;  and  likewife  have  the  ufe  of  every 
produblion  of  it. 

Befides  their  hofpital,  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany  have  feveral  other  public  buildings,  which  tend 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  town.  The  two 
principal  of  thefe  are,  the  ftables  and  a  houfe  for  their 
flaves.  The  former  is  a  handfome  range  of  buildings, 
capable  of  containing  an  incredible  number  of  horfea. 
Thofe  they  have  at  the  Cape  are  fmall,  fpirited,  and 
full  of  life.  The  latter  is  a  building  of  confiderable 
extent,  where  the  flaves,  both  male  and  female,  have 
feparate  apartments,  in  a  very  comfortable  ftyle,  to  re- 
fide  in  after  the  fatigues  and  toil  of  the  day  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  officers  placed  over  them,  who  have  commo¬ 
dious  apartments,  and  treat  them  humanely'. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  though  in  their  per¬ 
fons  large,  flout,  and  athletic,  have  not  all  that  phlegm 
about  them  which  is  the  chara&eri flic  of  Dutchmen  in 
general.  The  phylical  influence  of  climate  may  in  fome 
degree  account  for  this  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
all  fouthtni  latitudes  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
people  are  more  gay,  and  that  they  are  more  inclined 
to  luxury  and  amufements  of  every  kind,  than  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  northern  hemifphere.  The  ladies  are 
lively,  good-natured,  and  familiar  ;  and  from  a  pecu¬ 
liar  gay  turn,  they  admit  of  liberties  that  would  be 
thought  reprehenfible  in  England,  though  perhaps 
they  as  feldom  overleap  the  bounds  of  virtue  as  the 
women  of  other  countries. 

The  heavy  draft  work  about  the  Cape  is  moftly  per¬ 
formed  by  oxen  ;  which  are  here  brought  to  an  un¬ 
common  degree  of  ufefulnefs  and  docility.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  14,  1 6,  and  fometimes  18,  in  one  of 
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their  teams ;  when  the  roads  are  heavy,  they  fome-  Good 
times,  though  rarely,  yoke  20  ;  all  which  the  Rotten-  [1 
tots,  Malays,  and  Cape  flaves,  have  in  the  moil  per-  Gor^anu3* 
febl  fubjeblion  and  obedience.  One  of  thefe  fellows 
places  nimftlf  on  the  fore  part  of  the  waggon,  or,  when 
loaded,  on  the  top  of  the  load,  and  with  a  tremendous 
long  whip,  which  from  its  fize  he  is  obliged  to  hold  in 
both  his  hands,  manages  thefe  creatures  with  inexpref- 
fible  addrefs.  When  he  finds  expedition  needful,  he  can 
make  them  keep  whatever  pace  he  choofes,  either  trot 
or  gallop  (a  gait  performed  or  kept  up  with  difficulty 
by  European  oxen),  and  that  with  as  much  tafe  as- 
if  he  was  driving  horfes.  They  likewife  manage 
horfes  with  the  fame  dexterity  ;  and  to  fee  one  of 
them  driving  three,  four,  five,  and  fometimes  fix 
pair,  in  hand,  with  one  of  thefe  long  whips,  would 
make  the  moft  complete  mailer  of  the  whip  in  England 
cut  a  defpicable  figure.  Carriages  are  not  very  nume¬ 
rous  at  the  Cape,  as  the  inhabitants  in  general  travel 
in  covered  waggons,  which  better  fuit  the  roughnefs 
of  the  country.  The  governor  and  fome  few  of  the 
principal  people  keep  coaches,  which  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  Englifh  ilyte,  and  always  drawn  by  fix  horfes. 

Good  Manners.  See  Manners. 

GOOGINGS,  in  fea- language,  are  clamps  of  iron 
bolted  on  the  fteni-poft  of  a  (hip,  whereon  to  hang 
the  rudder  and  keep  it  fteady;  for  which  purpofe  there 
is  a  hole  in  each  of  them,  to  receive  a  correfpondcnt 
fpindle  bolted  on  the  back  of  the  rudder,  which  turns 
thereby  as  upon  hinges. 

GOOSE,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas*  The  goofe 
was  held  in  great  efteem  amongft  the  Romans,  for  ha¬ 
ving  faved  the  Capitol  from  the  invafion  of  the  Gauls 
by  cackling  and  clapping  its  wings.  Geefe  were  kept 
in  the  temple  cf  Jnno  ;  and  the  centers,  when  they  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  office,  provided  meat  for  them.  There 
was  alfo  an  annual  feaft  at  Rome,  at  which  they  car¬ 
ried  a  filver  image  of  a  goofe  in  ftate  ;  and  hanged  a 
dog,  to  punifli  that  animal  becaufe  he  did  not  bark  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

Goose- Ancler,  in  ornithology.  See  Mergus. 

GoosE-Berry ,  in  botany.  See  Ribes. 

Goo$E-Neck ,  in  a  fhip,  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
one  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  laniard  of  the 
whip-ftaff  or  the  wheel  rope  comes,  for  fleering  the 
fhip. 

Goose- Wing,  in  the  fea- language.  When  a  fhip 
fails  before,  or  with  a  quarter-wind  on  a  frefh  gale, 
to  make  the  more  hafte,  they  lancli  out  a  boom  and 
fail  on  the  tee- fide  ;  and  a  fail  te  fitted,  is  called  a 
goofe-  wing. 

GORCUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  iiv 
South  Holland,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  cheefe  and  butter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  livers 
Ligne  and  Maefe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  yj.  N.  Lat. 

51.  49. 

GORDIANUS  I.  (a  Roman  general),  was  ter  his 
valour  and  virtues  chofen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Maxiniinus,  A.  D.  237  ;  but  his  ten,  whom 
he  had  affociated  with  himftlf  in  the  throne,  being 
flain  by  Capellian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  Gordianus  killed  himfelf  the  fame  year. 

See  Rome. 

Gordianus  III.  (grandfon  of  the  former),  a  re¬ 
nowned  warrior,  and  liy  led  The  guardian  of  the  Roman 

common- 
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Gordian,  ccmmciiVL'eahh*  He  was  treacheroufly  aflafiinated  by 

Gordius.  Philippus,  an  Arabian,  one  of  bis  generals  ;  who,  to 
the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Romans  of  that  era,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  empire,  A.  D.  244.  See  Rome.. 

GORDIAN- knot,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made,  in 
the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gordius  king 
of  Phrygia,  fo  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find¬ 
ing  where  it  began  or  ended.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who 
untied  this  knot  (hould  be  mailer  of  Alia.  Alexander 
having  undertaken  it,  was  unable  to  accomplifh  it  ; 
when°fearing  left  his  not  untying  it  fhould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a  check,  in  the  way  of  his 
conquefts,  he  cut  it  afunder  with  his  fword,  and  thus 
either  accomplilhed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair-worm,  a  genus  of  infe&s 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes  intejlina .  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  1.  The  aqnaticus,  or  water  hair-worm, 
is  10  or  12  inches  m  length,  and  of  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  horfe  hair:  its  fkin  isfmooth  and  fomewhat  glofiy, 
without  furrows;  its  colour  pale  yellowilh  white  all  over, 
except  the  head  and  tail,  which  are  black  and  glofiy.  The 
body  is  rounded,  and  very  (lender  in  proportion  to  its 
length:  the  mouth  is  (mall,  and  placed  horizontally ;  the 
jaws  are  both  of  the  fame  length,  and  obtufe  at  their 
extremities.  'Phis  fpecies  is  common  in  our  frefii  waters, 
more  efpecially  in  clay*  through  which  it  pafies  as  a 
fifii  does  through  the  water,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
fprings.  This  is  the  worm  that  in  Guinea  and  in  fome 
other  of  the  hot  countries  gets  into  the  fiefii  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  occafions  great  mifehief;  with  us,  though  fre¬ 
quent  enough  in  water  where  people  bathe,  it  never  at¬ 
tempts  this. — 2.  The  aigiilaceus,  or  clay  hair-worm, 
is  only  a  variation  of  the  preceding  one  in  colour,  be¬ 
ing  yellowifii  at  the  extremities.  It  chiefly  inhabits 
the  clay  ;  and  Linnaeus  calls  that  its  proper  element, 
from  its  being  generally  dug  out  of  it.  —  3.  The  me- 
dinenfis,  or  mufcular  hair-worm,  is  all  over  of  a  pale 
yellowifii  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies  ;  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  morning  dew,  from  whence  it  enters  the 
naked  feet  of  the  (laves,  and  occafions  a  difeafe  much 
known  in  thofe  countries,  and  to  which  children  are 
very  liable  :  it  creates  the  moft  troublefome  itchings, 
and  too  often  excites  a  fever  and  inflammation.  It 
particularly  infefts  the  mufcles  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
from  whence  it  may  be  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  lilk  or  thread  tied  round  the  head  :  but  the 
greatefl  caution  is  neceflary  in  this  Ample  operation, 
left  the  animal,  by  being  drained  too  much,  (hould 
break;  for  if  any  part  remains  under  the  fkin,  it  quick¬ 
ly  grows  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  becomes  a  cruel, 
and  fometimes  fatal  enemy,  to  the  poor  (laves  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Baths  with  infufions  of  bitter  plants,  and  all 
vermifuges,  dettioy  it. — 4.  The  marinus,  or  fea  hair¬ 
worm,  is  filiform,  twilled  fpirally,  and  lying  flat,  a- 
bout  half  an  inch  in  length;  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
fmootli,  and  fcarcciy  dimini  filing  at  the  head.  It  is 
as  great  a  tormentor  of  herrings,  bleaks,  and  various 
other  lifh,  as  the  gordius  medinenfis  is  of  man.  The 
fith  when  infefted  with  thefe  animals  rife  to  the  fur- 
iace,  and  tumble  about  a?  if  in  great  agony. 

Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas, 
was  a  poor  liu  (ban  dm  an,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen, 
wherewith  he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  Iris  wain. 
An  eagle  fitting  a  long  while  upon  one  of  his  oxen, 
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he  confulted  the  foothfayers  ;  a  virgin  bid  him  facri-  Gordnrt. 
fice  to  Jupiter  in  the  capacity  of  king.  He  married  — 
the  virgin,  who  brought  forth  Midas.  The  Perfians 
inflrudled  by  the  oracle  to  fet  the  firft  perfon  they  met 
in  a  wain  upon  the  throne,  met  Gordius,  and  made  him 
king.  Midas  for  this  good  fortune  dedicated  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  his  father’s  cart.  The  knot  of  the  yoke,  they  f ay, 
was  fo  well  twilled,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  was 
promifed  the  empire  of  Ada  ;  hence  the  proverb  of 
the  Gordian  knot  had  its  original.  See  Gordian  Knot, 

GORDON  (Alexander),  an  excellent  draughtf- 
man  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  refided  many  years  in 
Italy,  vifited  moft  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecre- 
trary  to  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning; 
and  afterwards  to  the  Egyptian  Club,  compofed  of 
gentlemen  who  had  vifited  Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich, 

Dr  Shaw,  Dr  Pococke,  &c.)  He  fucceedcd  Dr 
Stukely  as  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
office  he  refigned  in  1741  to  Mr  Jofeph  Ames.  He 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  betides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  offices,  l'uch  as  regifier  of 
the  province,  &c.;  and  died  a  juftice  of  the  peace, 
leaving  a  handfome  eflate  to  his  family.  He  publifhed, 

1.  Itinerarium  Septentrional,  or  a  Journey  through  moil 
parts  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland,  in  two  parts,  with  66 
copperplates,  172 6,  folio.  2.  Supplement  to  the  Itine¬ 
rarium,  1 73  2,  folio.  3.  The  Lives  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  fon  Ctefar  Borgia.  4.  A  complete  Hiftory  of 
the  ancient  Ampitheatres,  1730,  Bvo.  afterwards  en¬ 
larged  in  a  fecond  edition.  5.  An  Eflay  towards  ex¬ 
plaining  the  hieroglyphical  figures  on  the  Coffin  of  the 
ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  Capt.  William  Lethieullen 
1737,  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  Twenty-five  Plates  of  all  the 
Egyptian  Mummies  and  ottar  Egyptian  Antiquities  in 
England,  1739,  folio. 

Gordon  (Thomas),  noted  for  his  tranflations  and 
political  writings,  was  born  at  Kirkudbright  in  North 
Britain.  He  came  young  to  London  5  where  he  fup- 
ported  liimfelf  by  teaching  languages,  until  he  procu¬ 
red  employment  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen 
Anne’s  time,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  now  known. 

He  firft  diftingui (lied  himfelf  in  the  defence  of  Dr 
Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy  ;  which  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  Mr  Trenchard,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  wrote  the  well-known  Cato’s  Letters,  upon  * 
a  variety  of  important  public  fubjeCts.  Thefe  were 
followed  by  another  periodical  paper,  under  the  title 
of  the  Independent  Whig  ;  which  was  continued  fome 
years  after  Mr  Trenchard’s  death,  by  Gordon  alone, 
againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;  but  with  more 
acrimony  than  was  fhown  in  Cato’s  Letters.  At  length 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him  to  defend  his  ad  mi¬ 
ni  ftration,  to  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28th  1750,  he  was  firft 
commiffioner  of  the  wine  licences,  an  office  which  he 
had  enjoyed  many  years.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
fecond  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  great  friend  Tren¬ 
chard,  by  whom  he  had  children. — He  publifiied  En- 
glifh  tranflations  of  Sallufl  and  Tacitus,  with  additional 
difeourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain  much  good 
matter.  Alfo,  two  collections  of  his  trails  have  been 
preferved  :  the  firft  intitled,  A  Cordial  for  Lovv- 
fpirits,  in  three  volumes;  and  the  fecond,  The  Pil¬ 
lars  of  Prieftcraft  and  Orthodoxy  fhaken,  in  two  vo* 

C  2  lumes, 
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Gordonia  lames.  But  thefe,  like  many  other  podhtfnous  tilings, 
Gorged  ^etter  ^iave  ^een  fopprcfied.  In  his  tranflations  as 
^  *  ,  well  as  his  other  works  he  places  the  verbs  at  the  ends 
of  fentences,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  a  very  ftifF 
and  afFeded  manner. 

GORDONIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the  flyle  five* cornered,  with  the 
> ,  ftigma  quinquefid ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular  ;  the  feeds 
two-fold'  with  a  leafy  wing.  This  is  a  tall  and  very 
ftraight  tree,  with  a  regular  pyramidal  head.  Its  leaves 
are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  common  bay,  but  ferrated. 
It  begins  to  bloflom  in  May,  and  continues  bringing 
forth  its  flowers  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer.  The 
flowers  are  fixed  to  foot-ftalks,  four  or  five  inches  long; 
are  monopetalous,  divided  into  five  fegments,  encom- 
pafling  a  tuft  of  (lamina  headed  with  yellow  apices ; 
which  flowers,  in  November,  are  fucceeded  by  a  co¬ 
nic  capfula  having  a  divided  calyx.  The  capfula, 
when  ripe,  opens,  and  divides  into  five  fediions,  difi 
clofing  many  fmall  half-winged  feeds.  This  tree  re¬ 
tains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  and  grows  only  in  wet 
places,  and  ufually  in  water.  The  wood  is  fomewhat 
foft;  yet  Mr  Catefby  mentions  his  having  feen  fome 
beautiful  tables  made  of  it.  It  grows  in  Carolina,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  more  northern  colonies. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  which, 
according  to  Gullim,  denotes  a  coward.  It  is  a  figure 
confiding  of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the  finider 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  finider  bafe,  both  meet¬ 
ing  in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point. 
See  Heraldry. 

GOREE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  Cape  de 
Verd,  fubjed  to  the  French.  It  is  a  fmall  fpot  not 
exceeding  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  import¬ 
ance  arifes  from  its  fituation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape 
Verd,  and  it  lias  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contention 
between  European  nations.  It  was  fird  podeffed  by 
the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  ;  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe  pofief- 
lion  it  remained  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  Britifh 
arms  were  every  where  triumphant ;  and  it  was  redu¬ 
ced  by  commodore  Iveppel,  but  redored  to  the  French 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  lad  war,  but  again  redored  at  the 
peace  of  1783.  E.  Long.  17.  20.  N  Lat.  14-43* 

Goree,  the  capital  town  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  in  Holland,  eight  miles  South  of  Briel.  E. 
Long.  3.  50- N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GORKY,  a  borough,  fair,  and  pod  town  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  province  of  Leinder,  otherwife 
called  Newbcrough.  It  dands  about  18  miles  north  of 
Wexford  town,  and  45  from  Dublin.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 
W.  Long.  6.  30.  it  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  patronage  in  the  family  of  Ram. 

GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between  the  alira- 
gal,  above  the  fhaft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  annulets. 

Gorge,  in  fortification,  the  entrance  of  the  plat¬ 
form  of  any  work.  See  Fortification. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion,  a  fwan, 
&c.  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is 
gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  &c. 


Gorged  is  alfo  ufed  when  the  gorge  or  neck  of  a  Gorged": 
peacock,  fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a  different  colour  II 
or  metal  from  the  red.  Gorgons.* 

GORGET,  a  kind  of  bread-plate  like  a  half  moon,  1  J 

with  the  arms  of  the  prince  thereon;  worn  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  foot.  They  are  to  be  either  gilt  or  filver, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  uni¬ 
forms. 

Gorget,  or  Gorge  ret,  in  furgery,  is  the  name 
which  the  French  give  to  the  concave  or  cannulated 
condudor,  ufed  in  lithotomy.  See  Surgery. 

^  GORGONA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  fea  of 
Tufcany,  and  near  that  of  Corfica,  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference  ;  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of 
anchovies  taken  near  it.  E.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 

43*2  2. 

Gorgona,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  12  miles 
wed  of  the  coad  of  Peru,  in  America.  It  is  indif¬ 
ferent  high  land,  very  woody,  and  fome  of  the  trees 
are  very  tall  and  large,  and  proper  for  mads.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  feveral  fprings 
and  rivulets  of  excellent  water,  but  is  fubjed  to  con- 
dant  rains.  W.  Long.  79.  -3.  S.  Lat.  3.  30. 

GORGONIA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  of  zoo¬ 
phytes,  which  formerly  were  called  ceratophylons,  and  are 
known  in  Englifli  by  the  names  of fea-fans>  fa  feathers^ 
and  fea- whips.  Linnaeus  and  Dr  Pallas  confider  them  as 
of  a  mixed  nature  in  their  growth,  between  animals 
and  vegetables  ;  but  Mr  Ellis  Ihows  them  to  be  true 
animals  of  the  polype  kind,  growing  up  in  a  branched 
form  refembling  a  flirub,  and  in  no  part  vegetable. 

They  differ  from  the  frefti  water  polype  in  many  of 
their  qualities,  and  particularly  in  producing  from  their 
own  lubdance  a  hard  and  folid  fnpport,  ferving  many 
of  the  purpofes  of  the  bone  in  other  animals.  This  is 
formed  by  a  concreting  juice  thrown  out  from  a  pecu¬ 
liar  fet  of  longitudinal  parallel  tubes,  running  along  the 
internal  furface  of  the  flefhy  part:  in  the  coats  of  tliefe 
tubes  are  a  number  of  fmall  orifices,  through  which  the 
ofleous  liquor  exfudes,  and  concreting,  forms  the  layers 
of  that  hard  part  of  the  annular  circles,  which  fome, 
judging  from  the  confidence  rather  than  the  texture, 
have  erroneoufly  denominated  wood.  The  furface  of 
the  gorgonia  is  compofed  of  a  kind  of  feales,  fo  well 
adapted  to  each  other  as  to  ferve  for  defence  from  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries  :  and  the  fldh,  or,  as  fome  have  called 
it,  the  bark  or  cortex ,  confills  of  proper  mufcles  and 
tendons  for  extending  the  openings  of  their  cells  ;  for 
fending  forth  from  thence  their  polype  fuekers  in  fearch 
of  food  ;  and  for  drawing  them  in  fuddenly,  and  con- 
trading  the  (plunder  mufcles  of  tliefe  darry  cells,  in 
order  to  fecure  thefe  tender  parts  from  danger ;  and 
alfo  of  proper  fecretory  duds,  to  furnifh  and  depofit 
the  ofleous  matter  that  forms  the  dem  and  branches  as 
well  as  the  bafe  of  the  bone.  Mr  Ellis  affirms,  that  there 
are  ovaries  in  thefe  animals,  and  thinks  it  very  probable 
that  many  of  them  are  viviparous.  See  Corallines. 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity  and  mythology.  Au¬ 
thors  are  not  agreed  in  the  account  they  give  of  the 
Gorgons.  The  poets  reprefen t  them  as  three  iiders, 
whofe  names  were  Sthet:o>  Euryale ,  and  Medufa  ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  mortal,  and,  having  been  deflower¬ 
ed  by  Neptune,  was  killed  by  Pevfeus  ;  the  two  for¬ 
mer  were  fnbjed  neither  to  age  nor  death.  They  are 
deferibed  with  wings  on  their  fhoulders,  with  ferpents 

round 
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round  their  heads,  their  hands  were  of  brafs,  and  their 
teeth  of  a  prodigious  fize,  fo  that  they  were  objeas 
of  terror  to  mankind.  After  the  death  of  Medufa, 
her  filters,  according  to  Virgil,  were  appointed  to  keep 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Piuto. 

Muliafue  prater  ea  variarum  ircnjlra ferarum 
Gorgon es,  Harpyiaqut - 

Diodorus  Siculus  will  have  the  Gorgons  and  Amazons 
to  have  been  two  warlike  nations  of  women,  who  in¬ 
habited  that  part  of  Libya  which  lay  on  the  lake  Tri- 
tonidis.  The  extermination  of  thefe  female  nations  was 
not^effeaed  till  Hercules  undertook  and  performed  it. 

Paufanias  fays,  the  Gorgons  were  the  daughters  of 
Phorbus;  after  whefe  death  Medufa,  his  daughter, 
reigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near  the  lake  Tri- 
tomdis.  The  queen  was  paffionately  fond  of  hunting 
and  war,  fo  that  (he  laid  the  neighbouring  countries 
quite  watte.  At  laft,  Perfeus  having  made  war  on 
them,  and  killed  the  queen  herfelf,  when  he  came  to 
take  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found  the  queen’s 
corpfe  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  he  ordered  her 
head  to  be  cut  off,  which  lie  carried  with  him  to  (how 
his  countrymen  the  Greeks,  who  could  not  behold  it 
without  being  (truck  with  aftonifhment. 

Others  reprefent  them  as  a  kind  of  monftrous  wo¬ 
men,  covered  with  hair,  who  lived  in  woods  and  fo- 
refts!  Others,  again,  make  them  animals,  refembling 
wild  fheep.  whole  eyes  had  a  poifonous  and  fatal  in* 
flue  lice. 

GORITIA,  or  Gosutz,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Aultria,  and  duchy  of  Carniola, 
with  a  cattle  ;  feated  on  the  river  Lizonzo,  20  miles 
north- eatt  of  Aquileia,  and  7 o  north-eatt  of  Venice. 
E.  Long.  1  3.  43-  N.  Lat.  46.  1  2. 

GORLiEUS  (Abraham),  an  eminent  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  col- 
leding  medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly 
fond  of  the  rings  and  feals  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
he  publifhed  a  prodigious  number  in  1601,  under  this 
title,  Daftyliotheca ;  five  Annulorum  Sigillarium ,  quorum 
opt'd prifeos  tam  Greccos  quam  Romanos  uj us  ex  f err  0,  are, 
argento ,  et  auro,  Promptuarium.  'Phis  was  the  fir  ft  part 
of  the  work  :  the  fecund  was  intituled,  Variorum  Gem - 
via  rum,  quibus  antiquitas  in  fignatido  uii  JoTita  Jculplur a. 
This  work  has  undergone  ieveral  editions,  the  bed  of 
whieh  is  that  of  Leyden,  1695  :  for  it  not  only  con¬ 
tains  a  vail  number  of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  fhort  explica¬ 
tion  of  them  by  Gronovius.  in  1608,  he  publifhed  a 
collection  of  medals :  which,  however,  if  we  may^believe 
the  Scaligerana,  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  truft.  Gorlasus 
pitched  upon  Delft  for  the  place  of  his  refidcnce,  and 
died  there  in  1609.  His  colledions  of  antiques  were 
fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prinee  of  Wales. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Lufa- 
tia,  fubjedl  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony.  It  is  a  hand- 
fome  ftrong  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  NeiiTe,  in 
E,  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 

GORTERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly - 
gamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compojita .  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; 
the  pappus  woolly ;  the  florets  of  the  radius  ligulated 
©r  plane;  the  calyx  imbricated  with  fpinous feales. 
GOSHAWK.  See  Falco. 

GOSHEN  (anc.  geog.},  a  canton  of  Egypt,  which 
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Jofcpil  procured  for  lrs  father  and  his  brethren  when  Goflsr 
they  came  to  dwell  in  Egypt.  It  was  the  moft  fruit-  Go 
ful  part  of  the  country:  and  its  name  Rems  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  Hebrew,  Gejhem ,  which  lignifies  “rain;” 
becaufe  this  province  lying  very  near  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  was  expofed  to  rains,  whieh  were  very  rare  in 
other  cantons,  and  more  efpecially  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Calmet  does  not  question  but  that  G-oihen,  which  jo- 
fhua  (x.  41.  xi.  16.  xv.  51.)  makes  part  cf  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  is  the  fame  as  the  land  of  Gofhen,  which 
was  given  to  Jacob  and  his  fonsby  Pharaoh  king  of  E- 
gypt  ;  (Gen.  xlvi.  28).  It  is  certain  that  this  coun¬ 
try  lay  between  Paleitine  and  the  city  of  Tanais,  and 
that  the  allotment  of  the  Hebrews  reached  fouthward 
as  far  as  the  Nile,  (Jofh.xiii.  3). 

GOSLAR,  a  large  and  ancient  town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brunfwick;  it  is  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  it  was  here  that  gunpowder  was  firfi 
invented,  by  a  monk  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  a 
large  place,  but  the  buildings  are  in  the  ancient  tafte. 

In  1728,  280  houfes,  and  St  Stephen’s  fine  church, 
were  reduced  to  allies.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Gofe,  and  near  it  are  rich  mines  of  iron. 

The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  brewing  excellent  beer. 

E.  Long.  3.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GOSPEL,  the  hiftory  of  the  life,  aftions,  death, 
refurredlion,  afeenfion,  and  do&rine  of  Jefus  Chrift.— 

The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with  the 
Latin  term  evangelium,  which  lignifies  glad  tidings,  or. 
good  news. 

This  hi il ory  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  St  Mat¬ 
thew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John  ;  who  from: 
thence  are  called  evangelifls.  The  Chriftian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe  four  gofpels  as 
canonical  ;  notwithftanding  which,  feveral  apocryphal 
gofpels  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely 


loft. 

GOSPORT,  a  town  of  Plampfhire,  79  miles  from 
London,  in  tie  parifn  of  Alveritock.  It  has  a  ferry 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  Portfmouth,  and  is 
a. large  town  and  of  great  trade,  efpeeially  in  time  of 
war.  Travellers  choofc  to  lodge  here,  where  every 
thing  is  cheaper  and  more  eommodious  for. them  than 
at  Portfmouth.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
not  fo  broad  here  as  the  Thames  at  Weftmiufler,  is  £e- 
cured  on  this  fide  by  four  forts,  and  a  platform  of  above 
20  cannon  level  with  the  water.  Here  is  a  noble  ho- 
fpital  built  for  the  cure  of  the  fick  and  wounded  fail- 
ors  in  the  fervice  of  the  navy  ;  belideS  a  free  fchool. 

GOSSAMER  is  the  name  of  a  fine  filmy  fubftance,.. 
like  cobwebs,  which  is  feen  to  float  in  the  air,  in  clear 
days  ill  autumn,  and  is  more  obfervable  in  ftubble- 
fields,  and  upon  furze  and  other  low  bufhes.  This  is 
probably  formed  by  the  flying  fpider,  which,  in  tra¬ 
vel  fing  the  air  for  food,  fhoots  out  thefe  threads  from 
its  anus,  which  are  borne  down  by  the  dew,  &c. 

GOSSYPIUM,  or  Cotton  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columntfera.  The  calyx  is  double,  the. 
exterior  one  trifid  ;  the  capihle  quadrilocular ;  the 
feeds  wrapt  in  cotton-wool.  There  are  four  fpeeiss, 
all  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates.  I.  The  herba- 


ceum,  or  common  herbaceous  cotton,  hath  an  herba-: 
ceous  fmooth  ftalk  two  feet  high,  branching  upwards 

five,- 
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Goflypiura  five-lobed  fmooth  leaves ;  and  yellow  flowers  from  the 
ends"  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  roundifli  capfules 
full  of  feed  and  cotton.  2.  The  hirfutum,  or  hairy 


American  cotton,  hath  hairy  {talks  branching  laterally 
two  or  three  feet  high  :  palmated,  three  and  five  lobed 
hairy  leaves  ;  and  yellow  flowers,  fuccceded  by  large 
oval  pods  furnifhed  witji  feeds  ancl  cotton.  3.  The  bar- 
badenfe,  or  Barbadoes  fhrubby  cotton,  hath  a  fhrubby 
{talk  branching  four  or  five  feet  high,  .  three-lobed 
fmooth  leaves,  glandulous  undeincath;  and  yellow  flow¬ 
ers  iuceeeded  by  oval  pods,  containing  feeds  and  cot¬ 
ton.  4.  The  arboreum,  or  tree* cotton,  hath  an  up¬ 
right  woody  perennial  {talk,  branching  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  palmated,  four  or  five  lobed  fmooth  lea\es;  and 
yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  pods  filled  with  feeds 
and  cotton. 


The  fir  ft  three  fpecies  are  annual,  but  the  fourth  is 
perennial  both  in  root  and  (talk.  Jn  warm  countries 
tliefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fields  for  the  fake  of  the  cotton  they  produce;  but  the 
firft  fpecies  is  moll  generally  cultivated.  The  pods  are 
foinetimes  as  large  as  middling-fized  apples,  clofely 
filled  with  the  cotton  furrounding  the  feed.  When 
thefe  plants  are  raifed  in  this  country,  they  mull  be 
continually  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  where  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  and  cotton.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
See  Cotton. 

The  American  Iflands  produce  cotton  ftirubs  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  cul¬ 
ture;  efpeciaily  in  low  and  marfhy  grounds.  Their 
produce  is  of  a  pale  red ;  fome  paler  than  others ;  but 
fo  fnort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought 
to  Europe,  though  it  might  be  ufefully  employed  in 
making  of  hats.  The  little  that  is  picked  up,  ferves 
to  make  matrafles  and  pillows. 

The  cotton- fhrubs  that  fupplies  our  manufa&ures,  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  and  flony  foil,  and  thrives  beft  in  grounds 
that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant 
appears  more  flourifhing  in  frdh  lands  than  in  thofc 
which  are  exhaufted ;  but  while  it  produces  more 
wood,  it  fctars  lefs  fruit. 

A  vveilern  expofure  is  fitteft  for  it.  The  culture  of 
it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues  during  the 
fir  It  fpring- rains.  Holes  are  made  at  feven  or  eight 
feet  diftr.nce  from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown 
in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  all  the  ilems  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three 
of  the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Auguft.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceflary, 
as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  prun¬ 
ing;  and,  if  the  fhrub  was  fuffered  to  grow  more  than 
four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor 
the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.  The  fame  method  is  pur¬ 
ified  for  three  years  ;  for  fo  long  the  fimib  may  conti¬ 
nue,  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  oftener  with 
the  profped  of  an  advantage  that  will  compenfate  the 
trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  attention  is 
not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it.  Fre¬ 
quent  rains  will  promote  its  growth  ;  but  they  muft 
not  be  incelfant.  Dry  weather  is  particularly  neceflary 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time 
of  gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dif- 
coloured  and  fpotted. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  mud  be  picked 
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out  from  the  wool  with  which  they  are  naturally  mix-  Gotha' 
ed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton-mill  ;  which  is  I) 
an  engine  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about  G°th^n(h 
18  feet  long,  18  lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted 
two  lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as 
to  leave  no  more  difiance  between  them  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a 
kind  of  little  millftone,  which,  being  put  in  motion 
with  the  foot,  turns  the  roads  in  contrary  dire&ions. 

They  feparate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed  con¬ 
tained  in  it. 

GOTHA, a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe- Gotha,  in  E. 

Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat,  51.  Some  fancy  this  town  had 
its  name  from  the  Goths,  and  that  they  fortified  it  in 
their  march  to  Italy  ;  but  it  was  only  a  village  till  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  by  the  bifhop  of  Mentz  in  964.  It 
is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river  Leina,  well  built 
and  firongly  fortified.  Here  are  two  handfome  churches 
and  a  very  good  hofpital.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  dyers 
wood,  of  which  they  have  three  crops,  but  the  third 
grows  wild.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  a 
vail  deal  of  corn.  The  cable  or  ducal  palace  of  Gotha 
was  rebuilt  in  the  1 6th  century  by  duke  Erneft,  fur- 
named  the  Pious ,  who  caufed  both  that  and  the  town 
to  be  en  co  in  pa  fled  with  ditches  and  ramparts  ;  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Friedenftien ,  or  the  Cajlle  of  Peace ,  in  op- 
pofition  to  its  ancient  name  of  Grwmierjlein>  or  the  Cajlle 
of  the  Furies.  It  is  fituated  on  a  neighbouring  emi¬ 
nence,  from  whence  there  is  a  vaft  prolped  of  a  fruit¬ 
ful  plain.  In  one  of  the  apartments  there  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  valuable  rarities,  and  a  noble  library. 

The  dukedom  of  Saxe  Gotha  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and  12  broad.  The  reigning  duke  is  Lewis 
Erneft,  born  in  1745,  and  married  to  the  princefs 
Maria  Charlotte  of  Saxe  Meningen,  by  whom  he  has 
iflue.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Erneftine  line  of  Saxony, 
defeended  from  the  ele&or  John  Frederick  the  Magna¬ 
nimous,  who  was  deprived  of  the  electorate  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  in  1574;  fince  which  the  youngeft 
branch  called  the  Albertine  has  enjoyed  it.  He  lias  feveral 
other  principalities  befides  that  of  Saxe  Gotha;  and  his 
revenues  are  computed  at  L.  200,000  a  year,  with 
which  he  maintains  about  3000  regular  troops.  As 
he  is  the  mo  ft  powerful  of  all  the  Saxon  princes  of  the 
Erneltine  branch  ;  fo  of  all  the  courts  of  Saxony,  next 
to  that  of  Drefden,  he  has  the  moil  numerous  and  the 
moft  magnificent.  His  guards  are  well  clothed,  his  li- 
veries  rich,  and  his  tables  ferved  with  more  elegance 
than  profuhon.  And  yet  by  the  prudent  management 
of  his  public  finances,  his  fubje&s  are  the  leatt  bur¬ 
dened  with  taxes  of  any  {late  in  Germany.  The  reli¬ 
gion  is  Lutheran. 

GOTHA  RD,  one  of  the  liigheft:  mountains  of 
Switzerland  ;  and/rom  the  top,  where  there  is  an  hofpi¬ 
tal  for  monks,  is  one  of  the  fineft  profpedls  in  the 
world.  It  is  eight  miles  from  Aldorf. 

GOTHEBORG,  or  Gothenburg,  or  Gotteuburg . 

See  GoTTfcNBURC. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any  relation  to 
the  Goths  :  thus  we  fay.  Gothic  cuftoms,  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture,  & c.  See  Architecture. 

GO  T LI  LAND,  the  molt  fotitliern  province  of 
Sweden,  being  a  peninfula,  encompafled  011  three  fidea 
by  the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of  it. 

It 
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Goth?.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are,  Eaft  Goth- 

— v -  land,  Welt  Gothland,  Smakmd,  Halland,  Bleaking, 

and  Schonen.  It  was  a  long  time  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
1654.  The  principal  towns  of  Gothland  are  Calmar, 
Landfcroon,  Chridianople,  Daieburg,.  Gothenburg, 
Helmitat,  Lunden,  Malmone,  andVexio. 

GOTHS,  a  warlike  nation,  and  above  ail  others 
famous  in  the  Roman  hitlorv,  came  originally  out  of 
Scandinavia  (the  name  by  which  the  ancients  dillin- 
guifhed  the  prefent  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
land,  and  Fin  mark).  According  to  the  molt  probable 
accounts,  they  were  the  fird  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  from  thence  fent  colonies  into  the  iflands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Cumbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  places  yet  deditute  of  inhabitants.  The  time  of 
their  iird  fettling  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  time  when 
they  fir  11  peopled  with  their  colonies  the  ahovemention- 
ed  ill  and  s  and  Cherfonefns,  are  equally  uncertain;  tho’ 
the  Gothic  annals  fuppofe  the  latter  to  have  happened 
in  the  time  of  Serug  the  great  grandfather  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  This  fir(t  migration  of  the  Goths  is  faid  to  have 
been  conduced  by  their  king  Eric  ;  in  which  all  the 
ancient  Gothic  chronicles,  as  well  as  the  Danilh  and 
Swediih  ones,  agree.  Their  fecond  migration  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  happened  many  ages  after;  when,  the 
abovementioned  countries  being  ovcrtlocked  with 
people,  Berig,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Goths,  went 
out  with  a  fleet  in  quell  of  new  fettlements.  He  landed 
in  the  country  of  the  Ulmerugian.s,  now  Pomerania, 
drove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divided  their  lands 
among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  upon  the  Vandals, 
whofe  country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Ulmerugians, 
and  overcame  them  ;  but  in  (lead  of  forcing  them  to  a- 
bandon  their -country,  he  only  made  them  {hare  their 
poffefiions  with  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  who  had  fettled  in  Pomerania  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany  being  greatly  increafed,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  country  could  no  longer  contain  them, 
they  undertook  a  third  migration  in  great  numbers, 
under  Filimer  furnumed  the  Great ,  their  fifth  prince 
after  leaving  Scandinavia;  and  taking  their  route  eafl- 
ward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cimmerian 
Bofphorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fettled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Mceotis.  Thence 
in  procefs  of  time,  being  greatly  increafed  in  Scy¬ 
thia,  they  rcfolved  to  feck  new  fettlements;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly  taking  their  route  ea Award,  they  traverfed 
feveral  countries,  and  at  length  returned  into  Ger¬ 
many. 

Their  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated 
Woden,  called  alfo  Vo  den,  Othen ,  Oden ,  Go  dan ,  and 
Guadan -  Of  this  Woden  many  wonderful  things  are 
related  in  the  Sueo-gothic  chronicles.  Pie  was  king  of 
the  Afgardians,  whom  the  northern  writers  will  have 
to  be  the  fame  with  a  people  called  Afpurgians  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  By  Strabo  they  are 
placed  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorua.  Afpurgia  was 
the  metropolis  of  a  province  which  Strabo  calls  Afia; 
and  Woden  and  his  followers  are  ityled  by  the  ancient 
Gothic  writers  Afa,  Afuinz,  and  Ajiota.  The  kings 
of  Afpurgia  were  mailers  of  all  that  part  of  Scythia 
which  lay  to  the  well  ward  of  Imaus,  and  was  by  the 
Latins  called  Scythia  intra  Iinaum ,  or  u  Scythia  within 
Imaus.” 
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At  what  time  Woden  reigned  in  thi*3  country,  is  Goths. 

quite  uncertain  ;  but  all  hiitorians  agree,  that  he  went  - 

out  in  quell  of  new  fettlements  with  incredible  num¬ 
bers  of  people  following  him.  He  liril  entered  Roxo- 
lania,  comprehending  the  countries  of  Pruilia,  Livo¬ 
nia,  and  great  part  of  Mufcovy.  From  thence  he  went 
by  fea  into  the  north  parts  of  Germany  ;  and  having 
reduced  Saxony  and  Jutland,  he  at  lad  fettled  in  Swe¬ 
den,  where  he  reigned  till  his  death,  and  became  fo  fa¬ 
mous  that  his  name  reached  all  countries,  and  he  was 
by  the  northern  nations  worfhipped  as  a  god.  He  is 
fuppofe J  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Runic  charac¬ 
ters  out  of  Alia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  the  art  of  poetry  ;  whence  he  is  ilyled  the  father 
of  the  Scaldi  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,  who  deferibed  ia 
verfe  the  exploits  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation,  as 
the  bards  did  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

The  Romans  diftinguifhed  the  Goths  into  two  claf- 
fes  ;  the  Odrogoths  and  Viiigoths.  Thefe  names  they 
received  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  the  Vifigoths  be¬ 
ing  foftened  by  the  Latins  from  Wejlerogoths •>  or  thole 
who  inhabited  the  we  Hern  part  of  Scandinavia,  as  the 
Odrogoths  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  eallern  part 
of  that  country.  Their  hiftory  affords  nothing  of  mo¬ 
ment  till  the  time  of  their  quarrelling  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  which  happened  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Caracalla,  fon  to  Severus,  After  that  time  their  hiilory 
becomes  fo  elofely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  for  the  mod  remarkable  particulars  of  it 
we  mud  refer  to  the  article  Roms.  After  the  dedruc- 
t  on  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Odro¬ 
goths,  under  their  king  Tbeodorir,  became  mailers  of 
the  greatelt  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  put  to- 
death  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli  in  494.  They  re¬ 
tained  their  dominion  in  this  country  till  the  year  553; 
when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narfes,  the  em¬ 
peror  Judinian’s  general:  See  (Hiilory  of)  Italy. 

The  Viiigoths  fettled  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Honorius,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  which 
continued  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Saracens; 
fee  the  article  Spain. 

The  Goths  were  famous  for  their  hefpitaiity  and 
kindnefs  to  llrangcrs,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Chridian  religion.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  from  their 
being  eminently  good,  they  were  called  Goths ,  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  ;  that  name,  according  to  Gro- 
tius  and  mod  other  writers,  being  derived  from  the 
German  word  goten,  which  fignifies  “  good.’,  They 
encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the  dudy  of  philofophy  above 
all  other  barbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chofe 
kings  from  among  their  philofophers.  Polygamy  was 
not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among  them;  every¬ 
one  being  valued  or  refpcelcd  according  to  the  number 
of  his  wives.  By  fo  many  wives  they  had  an  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  children,  of  whom  they  kept  but  one 
at  home,  fending  cut  the  red  in  qned  of  new  fettle- 
ments  ;  and  hence  thofe  fwarrns  ot  people  which  over¬ 
ran  fo  many  countries.  With  them  adultery  was  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime,  and  irremii'Khly  punilhcd  with  death.  Tint 
feverity,  and  likewife  polygamy,  prevailed  among  them 
when  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
name  of  Getes  (their  mod  ancient  name) ;  as  appeal * 
from  the  poet  Menander,  who  was  himfclf  one  of  that 
nation  ;  and  from  Horace,  who  greatly  commends  the 
chaility  of  their  women.  Their  laws  fell  little  fhort  of 
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Gothofred,  thofe  of  the  ancient  Rmoans.  Their  government  was 
‘Gotten-  monarchical ;  their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with 
>  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  or  Celtes ;  and  their  drefs 

*-  is  defcribed  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  in  the  following 

words:  “  They  are  fhod  (fays  he)  with  liigh  flioes 
made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their  ankles  ;  their 
knees,  thighs,  and  legs,  are  without  any  covering  ; 
their  garments  of  various  colours  fcarce  reaching  to  the 
knee  ;  their  fleeves  only  cover  the  top  of  their  arms  ; 
they  wear  green  caffocks  with  a  red  border;  their  belts 
hang  on  their  fnoulder  ;  their  ears  are  covered  with 
twilled  locks  ;  'they  ufe  hooked  lances  and  mifiile  wea¬ 
pons/’ 

GOTHGFRED,  or  Godfrey,  (Denis  or  Diony- 
fius),  an  eminent  civil  krwyer,  born  of  an  illuftrious 
lioufe  at  Paris,  in  1549.  Finding  his  country  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  confufion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
profeffor’s  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV.  ;  but  being  afterwards 
ilripped  of  his  employments  as  a  huguenot,  he  at 
length  retired  to  Heidelburg,  from  whence  no  offers 
were  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  difap- 
pointed  of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there  ;  for  the 
difturbances  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1621,  to  take  refuge  in  Strafburg,  where  he 
died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  the  Corpus  Juris  Ci - 
•Dills  cum  notls . 

Got  ho  fred  (Theodore),  fon  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1 580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finilhed 
his  fludies,  he  went  to  Paris  ;  where  he  conformed  to 
the  Romifh  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  in- 
duftry  to  the  fludy  of  hiflory,  that  of  France  particu¬ 
larly,  wherein  lie  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  1632,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his 
hifloriographers,  with  a  flipend  of  3000  livres  ;  and,  in 
1636,  he  was  fent  to  Cologn,  to  aftiil  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  negociating  there,  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lyons.  This  treaty  being  removed  to 
Munfler,  Gothofred  was  fent  thither,  where  he  drew 
up  Memoirs  on  the  fubjed;  and  continued  in  that  city, 
in  the  king’s  fervice,  to  his  death  in  1649.  His  princi¬ 
pal  work  is  his  “  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the  kings 
of  France.” 

Gothofred  (James),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva  in  1587.  Applying  himfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  the  law,  lie  obtained  the  profeffor’s  chair 
there,  was  made  counfellor  of  the  city,  and  was  feve¬ 
ral  times  employed  in  France,  Germany,  Piedmont, 
and  Switzerland,  to  negociate  their  affairs  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  He  died  in  1562;  and  his  chief 
work  is  his  Codex  Thcodofianus^  cum  perpetuh  commenta - 
rihy  &c. 

Gothofred  (Denis),  fon  of  Theodore  above  men¬ 
tioned,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1615.  He  fludied  hiflory 
after  his  father’s  example  ;  became  as  eminent  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  ;  and  obtained  the  reverfion 
of  his  father’s  place  of  hifloriographer  royal,  from 
Louis  XIII.  when  lie  was  but  25  years  of  acre.  He 
publifhed  his  father’s  Ceremonial  of  France ;  Unfilled  his 
Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines  ;  and  was  preparing  a 
'Hiflory  of  Charles  VIIL  when  he  died  in  168 1.  It  was 
publifhed  by  his  eldeft  fon,  Dennis,  in  1684. 

GOTTENBURG,  a  rich  and  flrong  town  of  Weft 
Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Gothelba  ;  which  is  the  beft  iituated  Go'ten- 
for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it  lies  without  ^ur^, 
the  Sound.  It  occupies  the  fite  of  an  ancient  town,  Gotttngeiu 
named  Lodefe ,  which  was  built  by  Guflavus  Vafa;  and 
being  endowed  with  confiderable  privileges,  foon  be¬ 
came  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  wellern 
provinces.  Charles  IX.  when  duke  of  Gothland,  having 
in  1 604  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  town  in  the  ifland 
of  Hifingen  at  no  great  diftance  from  Lodefe,  called  it 
Gotheborg  (fmee  corrupted  into  Gottenburg) ,  in  honour 
of  his  duchy.  Upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  he  ereded 
in  his  new  town  a  trading  company;  drew  thither  many 
foreigners,  particularly  the  Dutch,  to*  whom  he  allowed 
an  exemption  from  all  duties  of  export  and  import  during 
20  years;  a  corps  of  Englifh  and  Scotch  troops,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  William  Stewart;  and  granted  to 
the  Calvinifts  eftablifhed  therein  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion,  the  firft  place  in  Sweden  where  this  tole¬ 
ration  was  permitted.  The  town,  being  in  16 11  re¬ 
duced  to  aflics  by  the  Danes,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Guilavus  Adolphus  in  its  prefent  fituation,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  confirmation  of  its  ancient  rights,  with  the 
grant  of  feveral  additional  privileges. — It  is  built  in  a 
very  fingnLr  fituation.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
fea  is  a  marfhy  plain,  fcarcely  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  watered  by  the  rivers  Gotha  and  Moldal, 
and  almoft  entirely  inclofed  with  high  ridges  of  rocks, 
fo  bare  and  rugged,  that  they  fcarcely  produce  a  iingle 
blade  of  grafs,  and  exhibit  as  barren  an  appearance  as 
the  fummits  of  the  loftieft  Alps.  Gottenburg  Hands 
partly  upon  the  ridges,  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  and 
is  divided  from  thefe  different  fituations  into  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Town.  The  latter  is  entirely  level,  in¬ 
ter  fedled  by  feveral  canals  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch 
towns  ;  and  its  houfes  are  all  conflru&ed  upon  piles : 
the  upper  part  hangs  on  the  declivities  ;  and  rows  of 
buildings  rife  one  above  the  other  like  the  feats  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  The  whole  is  regularly  fortified  ;  and  1*1  s  cir¬ 
cumference  is  near  three  miles,  exclufive  of  the  fuburbs, 
called  Hagay  which  lie  towards  the  harbour.  The 
ilreets  are  all  uniformly  ftraight :  a  few  of  the  houfes 
are  of  brick;  but  the  generality  are  conflru&ed  with 
wood  painted  red.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  two 
chains  of  rocks,  and  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  fort  ofNewElf- 
fborg,  which  Hands  upon  a  fmall  rocky  ifland,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  garrifon  of  250  men.  There  has  been  lately 
eftablifned  at  Gottenburg  a  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
and  Literature,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Upfala. — Mr 
Coxe  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  redded  22 
years  at  Gottenburg,  that,  during  that  period,  its  po¬ 
pulation  had  increaied  confiderably,  and  that  it  now 
contained  about  30,000  inhabitants.  This  flourifhing 
Hate  is  attributed  to  the  extenfion  of  its  commerce, 
particularly  its  Eaft  India  Company,  and  the  fuccefs 
of  the  herring  fifhery.  An  Englifh  conful  and  feve¬ 
ral  merchants  of  our  nation  refide  at  Gottenburg :  and 
a  chapel,  with  a  regular  chaplain,  is  appropriated  to 
their  ufe.  E.  Long.  1 1.  50.  N.  Lat.  57,  44. 

GOT  TINGEN,  a  confiderable  town  of  Lourer 
Saxony  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick ; 
formerly  -free  and  imperial,  but  new  fubjedl  to  the 
eledor  of  Hanover.  Here  his  late  Majefty  George  If. 
founded  an  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Leine, 
in  E.  Long.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  32. 
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GOTTORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Kefwic,  in 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein  Got- 
torp,  where  the  duke  lias  a  very  fine  palace. 

GOUANIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monee- 
cia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  quinquefid;  there  is 
no  corolla  ;  there  are  five  antherse  covered  with  an  elar 
flic  calyptra  or  hood  ;  the  ftyle  trifid  ;  the  fruit,  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  divisible  into  three 
feeds.  The  male  is  like  the  hermaphrodite,  but  wanting 
ftigma  and  germen. 

GOUDA,  or  Turgow,  a  confiderable  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
for  its  ftately  church.  It  is  feated  011  the  river  lflel,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

GOUDT  (Henry),  ufually  called  Count  Goudt ,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Utrecht,  in  1570;  and  was 
a  knight  of  the  Palatinate.  Being  pafiiouately  fond  of 
the  arts,  particularly  painting  and  engraving,  and  de- 
firous  of  engaging  in  them,  he  applied  himfelf  diligent¬ 
ly  to  drawing,  and  made  a  great  proficiency  therein. 
He  went  to  Rome,  to  examine  the  works  of  the  great 
mafters  in  that  city.  Here  he  contraded  an  intimacy 
with  that  excellent  artift  Adam  Elfheimer ;  fludied 
his  manner  of  penciling,  defigning,  and  colouring; 
and  made  his  works  models  for  his  own  imitation. 
He  pre*-engaged  all  the  pidurcs  that  his  friend  and 
favourite  could  finifh,  and  even  paid  liberally  for 
them  before-hand  ;  by  which  means  he  found  himfelf 
in  poflefiion  of  a  molt  defirable  treafure.  Thofe  pic¬ 
tures  which  Goudt  himfelf  painted  were  neatly  and  de¬ 
licately  touched,  in  colour  and  pencil  refembling  El- 
fheimer,  though  they  were  in  no  degree  equal  to  the 
paintings  of  that  admirable  mafter.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  a  young  woman  who  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  defirous  of  fixing  his  affedions  upon 
her,  gave  him  in  his  drink  a  love  philtre  :  which,  how¬ 
ever,  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  manner,  by  de¬ 
priving  him  totally  of  his  fenfes  ;  and  in  the  dreadful 
fiate  of  idiotifm  he  dragged  on  a  miferable  life  to  the 
age  of  69,  his  death  happening  in  1639.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  though  loft  to  every  other  fubjed,  when 
painting  was  fpoken  of  he  would  difeourfe  upon  it  in  a 
very  rational  manner. 

Goudt  pradifed  engraving  as  well  as  painting,  and 
made  feven  beautiful  prints  after  the  pictures  of  Elfliei- 
mer,  which  are  well  known  to  the  curious,  and  are  to 
be  met  with  in  mold  choice  collections.  He  worked 
with  the  graver  only,  in  a  very  neat  ftyle;  and  produced 
a  moft  powerful  effed,  not  by  lengthening  the  ftrokes, 
according  to  the  ufual  method,  but  by  eroding  them 
with  additional  ftrokes,  equally  neat,  and  that  five  or 
fin  times,  one  over  another,  in  the  deep  fhadows.  Con- 
fidering  the  precifion  with  which  he  executed  his  en¬ 
gravings,  the  freedom  of  handling  the  graver  which 
may  be'  difeovered  in  them,  is  very  aftonilhing.  The 
weeds  and  other  parts  of  the  fore-ground  in  that  ad¬ 
mirable  print  of  the  Ceres,  are  very  finely  exprefled.  The 
heads  of  the  figures  are  corredly  drawn,  and  the  other 
extremities  are  managed  in  a  judicious  manner.  The 
feven  prints  done  by  him,  from  Elfheimer,  mentioned 
above,  are,  1.  Ceres  drinking  from  a  pitcher.  An  old 
woman  appears  holding  a  candle  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  and  a  boy  naked  Handing  by  her  is  laughing 
and  pointing  at  the  goddefs ;  for  which  contempt  he 
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was  metamorphofed  by  her  into  a  frog.  The  powerful 
and  ftriking  effed  of  this  engraving  cannot  be  properly 
deferibed.  This  print  is  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  the  name 
of  the  forcery.  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt  :  A  night- 
feene,  in  which  the  moon  and  ftars  are  introduced  with 
great  fuccefs.  3.  The  angel  with  Tobit,  who  is  draw¬ 
ing  a  fifh  by  his  fide.  The  back-ground  is  a  landscape; 
the  weeds  in  the  foreground,  and  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  front,  as  well  as  the  foliage  and  weeds  hanging 
from  them,  are  beautifully  exprefled.  4.  The  angel 
with  Tobit,  crofting  a  ftream  of  water:  The  back¬ 
ground,  a  landfcape.  5.  Baucis  and  Philemon  enter¬ 
taining  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  6.  A  landfcape,  called 
the.  Aurora,  reprefenting  the  dawn  of  day.  The  effed 
is  very  beautiful.  7.  The  beheading  of  St  John  in 
prifon,  a  very.fmall  upright  oval  print,  which  is  by  far 
the  fcarceft. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  a 
ftate,  or  an  orderly  power  conftituted  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  was  inftituted  for  the  prefervation 
and  advancement  of  mens  civil  interefts,  and  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 
The  ufe  and  neceftity  of  government  is  fuch,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  or  country  without  fome  fort  of  civil 
authority :  but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo  their  differences  in  o- 
pinion  in  relation  to  government  has  produced  a  variety 
of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  re¬ 
capitulate  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  earth.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Montefquieu,  and  moft  other  writers,  they  may 
in  general  be  reduced  to  one  of  thefe  three  kinds. 
1.  The  republican.  2.  The  monarchical,  3.  The 
defpotic. — The  firft  is  that,  where  the  people  in  a  bo¬ 
dy,  or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  fovereign 
power  ;  the  fecond,  where  one  alone  governs,  but  by 
fixed  and  eftablifhed  laws;  but  in  the  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  one  perfon  alone,  without  law  and  without  rule, 
direds  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  See  the 
article  Law,  n°  1.  3—10.  —  On  the  fubjed  of  go¬ 
vernment  ^at  large,  fee  Montefquieu’s  L'Efprit  des 
Loix,  1.  2.  c.  1.;  Locke,  ii.  129,  &c.  quarto  edition, 
1768  ;  Sidney  on  Government;  Sir  Thomas  Smith  do 
Repub.  Angl.  and  Acherly’s  Britannic  Conftitution. — 
As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  original  and  faults, 
&c.  fee  Montefquieu’s  L' Efprit  des  Loix,  1.  11.  c.  8. 
— With  refped  to  the  feudal  policy,  how  it  limited  go¬ 
vernment  ;  fee  Feodal  Syjlenu 

Government  is  alfo  a  poft  or  office,  which  gives 
a  perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
or  a  province,  either  fupremely  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  city,  coun¬ 
try,  or  place  to  which  the  power  of  governing  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

GOUGE,  an  inftrument  ufed  by  divers  artificers, 
being  a  fort  of  round  hollow  chiffel ;  ferving  to  cut 
holes,  channels,  grooves,  See.  in  wood,  ftone,  &c. 

GOULART  (Simon),  a  famous  minifter  of  Gene 
va,  was  born  at  Senlis  in  1543;  and  was  one  of  the 
moft  indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  con¬ 
fiderable  additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  witneffes  of  the 
truth,  compofed  by  Illyricus ;  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  his  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  A  tranflation  of  Seneca.  2.  A  colledion  of  me¬ 
morable  hiftories.  3.  A  tranflation  of  St  Cyprian  De 
D  *  lapfis . 
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4.  Several  devotional  and  moral  treatifes.  He 


G  o  w 


lapfis . 

died  at  Geneva  in  1628 

GOURD,  in  botany*.  See  CucurbitA. 

GOURGUES  (Dominique  de),  an  illuftrfous 
French  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gafeony.  The 
Spaniards*  having  inhumanly  maflacred  a.  colony  *  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  fettled  in  Florida,  Gourgues  took 
a  fevere  revenge  on  them,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Florida.  On  his  return,  he  was 
received  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen,  but  was 
forbid  to  appear  at  court.  Queen  Elizabeth  invited 
him  to  command  an  Englifh  fleet  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  1593;  but  he  died  at  Tours  in  his  way  to 
England. 

GOURNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  territory  of  Bray,  celebrated  for  its 
butter- market.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E. 
.Long.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  49  25. 

Gournay  (Mary  de  Jars  de),  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  Jars,  lord 
of  Neufvi  and  Gournay.  After  the  death  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  (lie  was  prote&ed  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  To  the  daughter  of  the  former  file  dedi¬ 
cated  her  Nofegay  of  Findus ;  and  compofed  feveral 
other  works,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  is  Les  A- 
<vis,  She  died  at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  cri¬ 
tics  are  divided  concerning  the  reputation  of  this  lady  : 
by  fome  {he  is  fly  led  the  Syren  of  France ;  others  fay  her 
works  fflould  have  been  buried  with  her. 

GOUT.  See  ( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

GOWER  (John),  one  of  our  moft  ancient  Englifh 
poets,  was  cotemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend.  Of  what  family,  or  in  what  county  he 
was  born,  is  uncertain.  He  ftiidied  the  law,  and  was 
fome  time  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  LincolnVinn, 
where  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
have  aflerted  that  he  was  a  judge  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  In  the  firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  be¬ 
came  blind  ;  a  misfortune  which  he  laments  in  one  of 
his  Latin  poems.  He  died  in  the  year  1402  ;  and  was 
buried  in  St  Mary  Overie,  which  church  he  had  re¬ 
built  chiefly  at  his  own  expence,  fo  that  he  muft  have 
lived  in  affluent  circumilances.  His  tomb  was  magni- 
fleent,  and  curioufly  ornamented.  It  ftill  remains, 
but  hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar 
of  SS  round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon 
the  tomb,  it  is  conje&ured  that  he  had  been  knighted. 
As  to  his  charader  as  a  man,  it  is  impoffible,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty. 
With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a 
modern  reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  difeover  much 
harmony  or  genius  in  any  of  his  compofitions.  He 
wrote,  1.  Sepeculum  meditantis ,  in  French,  in  ten  books. 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
2,  Vox  clamant iS)  in  Latin  verfe,  in  feven  books  Pre- 
ferved  alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  All- 
Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infurredion  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  3.  Confejfio 
amantis;  printed  at  Weilminfter  by  Caxton  in  1493. 
Lond.  1532,  1554*  It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  fyllem 
of  morality,  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV .  Printed  in  Chaucer’s  works. 
•There  are  likevvife  feveral  hiiiorical  trads,  in  manu- 
fcript,  written  by  our.  author,  which  are  to  be  found 


in  different  libraries;  alfo  fome  fliort  poems  printed  m  Gown* 
Chaucer’s  works.  y— 

GOWN,  robe,  a  long  upper  garment,  worn  bjr 
lawyers,  divines,  and  other  graduates;  who  are  hence 
called  men  of  the  gown,  or  gownmen. 

The  gown  is  an  ample  fort  of  garment,  worn  over 
the  ordinary  cloaths,  hanging  down  to  the  feet. — It  is 
fafhioned  differently  for  eccleliaftics  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome  they  gave  the  name  <c  virile  gown,”  toga 
virilis,  to  a  plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  af- 
fumed  when  arrived  at  puberty*  This  they  particu¬ 
larly  denominated  preetexta,  See  Toga,  Pr^etexta, 

&c. 

“The  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Britifh  anceftors 
(Mr  Whitaker  obferves),  which  continued  very  nearly  ^ XencbejUri 
the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  lad  century  1. 302. 
among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  has  adually  defeended 
to  the  prefent  among  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland, 
and  is  therefore  rendered  very  familiar  to  our  ideas, 
carried  in  it  an  altonifhing  appearance  to  the  Romans. 

And  it  feems  to  have  been  equally  the  drefs  of  the  men 
and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain.  But  in  a 
few  years  after  the  erection  of  the  Roman- Britifh  towns 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement  among 
them,  this  ancient  habit  began  to  be  difefteemed  by* 
the  chiefs  of  the  cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge 
of  ancient  barbarifm.  And  the  growing  prejudices 
were  foon  fo  greatly  improved,  that  within  20  years 
only  after  the  conflru&ion  of  the  towns,  the  Britifh 
fagum  was  a&ually  refigned,  and  the  Roman  toga  or 
gown  aflumed  by  many  of  them. 

“  The  gown,  however,  never  became  univerfal  ira 
Britain  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  of  the  cities  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  enfign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  of 
magiftracy.  The  woollen  and  plaided  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fuperfeded  the  leathern  veftures 
of  their  clients,  the  former  were  (till  wore  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  Britons  ;  and  they  were  retained  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  commonalty 
both  in  country  and  city.  That  this  was  the  cafe, 
appears  evident  from  the  correspondent  condud  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons;  who  kept  their  Virgata  Sagula 
to  the  laft,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  itill  ap«* 
peared  general  in  the  fireets  of  Manchefter ;  and  muft 
have  formed  a  finking  contrail  to  the  gown  of  the 
chief,  the  dark  mantle  of  Italy  :  and  it  and  the  or¬ 
namented  buttons  on  the  fhoulder  are  preferved  among 
us  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti-coloured 
cloathing  and  the  taffilled  fhoulder- knots  of  our  foot¬ 
men.” 

In  fome  universities  phyficians  wear  a  fcarlet  gown. 

In  the  Sorbonne,  the  doctors  are  always  in  gowns  and 
caps.  Beadles,  &c.  wear  gowns  of  two  or  more 
colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  &c.  they  difiinguifh  thofe 
of  the Jhort  gown  or  robe;  which  are  fuch  as  have  not 
been  regularly  examined.  They  have  alfo  barbers  of 
the  jhort  gowtiy  who  are  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  pra&ife 
in  an  inferior  way  to  thofe  of  the  long  robe. 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil  magiftra- 
ture,  or  the  profeffion  oppofite  to  that  of  arms.  In  thia 
fenfe  it  was  that  Cicero  laid  cedant  arma  toga, 

GOWRAN* 
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GOWRAN,  a  borough,  fair,  and  poll  town,  in  the  Swammeroaffl 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of  Leinfter,  Ireland. 

N.  Lit.  52.  H-  W.  Long.  7  o.  It  .8  governed  by  a 
portrieve.  recorder,  and  town. clerk.  Here  are  the  rums 
of  an  old  church,  alfoth  e  handfome  feat  of  the  late 
lord  Clifden  ;  and  three  miles  beyond  Gowran  the 

ruins  of  Ballinabola  cattle.  _  -  ... 

GOYEN  (  Tohn  Van),  painter  of  landfcapes,  cattle, 
and  fen-pieces,”  was  born  at  Leyden  in  .596;  and  was 
for  feme  time  inltrufled  by  Iliac  Nichola.,  who  was 
reputed  a  good  painter  ,  but  afterwards  lie  became  the 
difciple  of  Efaias  Vandervdde,  the  moil  celebrated 
landscape  painter  of  his  time.  Van  Goyen  very  foon 
rofe  into  general  efleem  ;  and  h.s  works  are  more  um- 
verfally  fpread  through  all  Europe  than  the  works  of 
any  other  matter,  for  he  poffeffed  an  uncommon  read.- 
„efs  of  hand  and  freedom  of  pencil.  It  was  h.s  con- 
flant  pleafure  and  practice  to  {ketch  the  views  of  vll- 
lages  and  towns  f.tuated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
canals;  of  the  fea. ports  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
fometimes  of  inland  villages,  where  the  feenes  around 
them  appeared  to  him  pleafing  or  pifturefque.  Thoie 
be  afterwards  ufed  as  fubjeftsfor  Ins  future  landfcapes; 
enriching  them  with  cattle,  boats,  and  figures  in  cha- 
rafler,  juft  as  the  livelinefs  of  his  imagination  directed. 

He  iinderftood  ptHpeftive  extremely  well,  and  alfo 
the  principles  of  the  chiaro-feuro  ;  which  branches  of 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  give  his  pidures  a  itrong 
and  agreeable  effedt.  He  died  in  1656,  aged  60.— 

His  ufual  fubUfts  were  fea-pieces,  or  landfcapes  with 
views  of  rivers,  enlivened  with  figures  of  peafants  either 
ferrying  over  cattle,  drawing  their  nets  in  ftill  water,  or 
going  to  or  returning  from  market.  Sometimes  he  re- 
prefented  huts  of  boors  on  the  banks  ot  rivers,  with 
overhanging  trees,  and  a  beautiful  reflexion  of  their 
branches  from  the  tranfparent  furface  of  the  waters. 

Thefe  were  the  fubjefts  of  his  bed  time,  which  he 
generally  marked  with  his  name  and  the  year  ;  and  the 
giah  fulfilled  pictures  of  Van  Goyen  will  be  for  ever 
eftimable.  But  as  lie  painted  abundance  of  pic¬ 
tures,  fome  are  flight,  fome  too  yellow',  and  fome  ne¬ 
gligently  finfihed  ;  though  all  of  them  have  merit,  be¬ 
ing  marked  with  a  free,  expeditious,  and  eafy  pencil, 
end  a  light  touch.  His  pictures  frequently  have  a 
grtyifli  call;  which  did  not  aiife  from  any  mifmanage- 
me.it  of  the  tints,  ot  any  want  of  (kill  in  laying  on 
the  colours  :  but  was  occafioned  by  his  ufwg  a  colour 
called  Haerlem  blue,  much  approved  of  at  that  time, 
though  now  entirely  difufed,  becaufe  the  artifts  found 
it  apt  to  fade  into  that  greyfih  tint ;  and  it  hath  alfo 
rendered  the  piftures  of  this  matter  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  cleaned  without  injuring  the  finer  touches  of 
the  finifhing.  His  bell  works  are  valued  fo  highly  in 
moll  parts  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  the  Low 
Countries,  that  they  defervedly  afford  large  prices,  be¬ 
ing  ranked  in  Holland  with  th'e  pia tires  of  Teniers  ; 
add  at  this  time  aie  not  eafily  procured,  particularly 
if  they  are  undamaged,  though  his  (lighter  perform- 
ances  are  fufficitntly  common.  - 

GRAAF  (Rcgnitr  de),  a  celebrated  phyiician, 
born  at  Schoonhaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  ltu- 
died  phytic  at  Prufiia.  He  was  educated  111  Leyden* 
where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publifhing  a  trea- 
tife  De  Succo  Pancreatico .  He  alfo  published  three 

pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and 
female  j  upon  which  fubjed  he  had  a  controverfy  with 
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He  died  young,  in  1673; 


works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  publifhed  at  Leyden  ^  ^ 

in  1677,  in  Bvo.  .  .1 

GRADE  (John  Ernefl),  a  very  learned  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  a  native  of  Koningf- 
berg  in  Prufiia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ;  but  the  reading  .of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  He  prefented  to  the  eledoral  confdlory  at  Sam- 
bia  in  Prufiia  a  memorial  containing  his  doubts.  1  he 
eledtor  gave  orders  to  three  eminent  divines  to  anfwer 
them.  Their  anfwers  (hook  him  a  little  in  his  refolution 
of  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  one  of 
them,  Spener,  advifed  him  to  go  to  England.  He  went ; 
and  king  William  gave  him  a  penfion,  which  was  conti¬ 
nued  by  queen  Anne.  He  was  ordained  a  prieft  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
do&or  of  divinity  by  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  ;  upon 
which  occafion  Dr  George  Smalridge  pronounced  two 
Latin  orations,  which  were  afterwards  printed.  He 
wrote,  1.  Spicelegium  S.  S.  Pal  rum,  ut  et  Heretlcorum facull 
pojl  Chriftumnatum ,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  from  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  in  St  James’* 
library.  3.  Notes  on  Judin,  &c.  ;  and  other  works, 
which  are  efleemed  by  the  learned. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  eledted  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  demanded  in  the  fenate,  in  their  name, 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  ;  by  which  all  per- 
fons  poffeffing  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fur  pi  us,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  amongft  whom  an  equal  diftribution  of  them 
was  to  be  made.  Having  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
b 5^ violent  meafures,  he  fell  a  vidlim  to  his  zeal,  being 
afiafimated  by  his  own  party,  133  B.  C.  Cains  his  bro¬ 
ther,  purfuing  the  fame  fteps,  was  killed  by  the  coiiful 
Opimius,  121  B.  C.  See  (hfilory  of)  Rome. 

GRACE,  among  divines,  is  taken,  1.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and 
fource  of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him  2.  For 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the 
image  of  God;  and  continually  guiding  and  (Lengthen¬ 
ing  the  believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  refill  and  mortify 
fm,  and  overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe,  for  a  fhort 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  different  pafiages  of  the  New  1  eftament, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infill  on  them 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  pradlice  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity*,  may  not  be 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

1.  rLthenseus  tells  us,  in  his  Deipncfoph.  lib.  ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphidlyon  king 
of  Athens  with  reipedi  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices  and  at  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
Jupiter  the  Sujlamer  fhould  be  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  149. 
quotes  Hermeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  us  of  a  people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  wliofe  cullom  it  was  on  certain  oc¬ 
casions,  after  they  had  placed  tbem.felves  in  the  ufual 
poflure  of  eating  at  the  table,  to  rife  again  and  kneel ; 
when  the  priell  or  precentor  of  the  folemnity  began 
to  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  fiated  form  amongfi; 
them  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal  in  a  folemn  facrificial  manner.  Heliodorus  has  a 
paffage  in  his  JEthiopics  to  the  fame  purpofe,  that  it 
r  D  2  wa® 
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was  the  cudom  of  the  Egyptian  phiiofophers  to  pour 
out  libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before  they  fat 
down  to  meals.  Porphyry,  in  his  treatife  De  abjlln . 
lib.  iv.  p.  408.  gives  a  great  charafter  of  the  Samnean 
gymnofophids  in  Egypt  for  the  ftriftnefs  of  their  life: 
as  one  article  in  their  favour,  he  obfervcs,  that  at  the 
founding  of  a  bell  before  their  meals,  which  confided 
only  of  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and  herbs,  they  went  to 
prayers  ;  which  being  ended,  and  not  before,  the  bell 
founded  again,  and  they  fat  down  to  eating.  In  ge¬ 
neral  this  was  a  religious  ufage  or  rite  amongft  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  •,  and  derived  from  yet  older  ages,  if 
Clement  of  Alexandria  rightly  informs  us.  He  men¬ 
tions,  that  thefe  people,  when  they  met  together  to 
refrefh  themfelves  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  lung  a 
piece  of  mufic,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  pfalms, 
which  they  called  a  fchollon.  Livy,  lib.  xxxix.  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a  fettled  cuftom  among  the  old  Romans,  that 
they  offered  Sacrifice  and  prayer  to  the  gods  at  their 
meals  and  compotations.  But  one  of  the  fulled  tedi- 
monies  to  our  purpofe  is  given  by  Quintilian,  Declam . 
•301.  Jdifii  menfamy  fays  he,  ad  quamcum  venire  ccepimus, 
Deos  invocamus ;  “We  approached  the  table  (at  Supper 
together),  and  then  invoked  t:he  gods.” 

The  Jefuit  Trigautius,  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
ftruftive  narrative  of  the  Chriflian  expedition  of  their 
miflionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  people  there  in  the  particular  now  under 
consideration.  “  Before  they  place  themfelves  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  perfon  who  makes 
it  Sets  a  veffel,  either  of  gold,  or  Silver,  or  marble,  or 
fome  Such  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands,  and  then  makes  a 
low  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  character  at 
the  table.  Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining-room,  he 
goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  South, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground  as  a  thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  After  this,  repeat¬ 
ing  his  reverential  obeifance,  he  returns  into  the 
hall,”  & c. 

The  Turks  pray  for  a  blefling  on  their  meat  ;  and 
many  more  in  dances  might  be  produced  of  infidels  who 
have  condautly  obferved  the  like  cudom  in  Some  way 
or  other. 

2.  The  faft,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident,  we  proceed  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  behaviour  of  the  Jews  111  this  particular. 
Their  celebrated  hiftorian  Jofephus,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  rites  and  cudoms  of  the  EfTenes,  who  were  con- 
fededly  the  drifted  and  mod  pious  profeffors  of  the 
Jewifh  religion,  has  this  remarkable  padage  to  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe:  “  The  pried,”  fays  he,  “  begs  a  bleding 
before  they  prefume  to  take  any  nourifhment;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  fin  to  take  or  tade  before.” 
Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat  :  and 
“  when  the  meal,”  proceeds  he,  “  is  over,  the  pried 
prays  again  ;  and  the  company  with  him  blefs  and 
praife  God  as  their  preferver,  and  the  donor  of  their 
life  and  nouridiment.” 

Philo,  in  his  book  De  vita  c ontem plativa ,  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  drifter  than 
even  the  Eflenes  themfelves.  He  didinguifhes  them  by 
no  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accu- 
rate  and  circumftantial ;  namely,  that  on  certain  fpe- 
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cial  occafions,  before  “  they  took  their  meals,  they 
placed  themfelves  in  a  proper  decent  order;  when,  lift- 
ing  up  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  propitious  to  them 
in  the  ufe  of  thofe  his  good  creatures.” 

From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 
had  their  hymns  and  pfalms  of  thankfgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  pafTover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occafions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their  fe- 
veral  courfes  and  difhes;  as  when  the  bed  of  their  wine 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic  confec¬ 
tions,  or  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  See.  On  the  day  of 
the  pafTover  was  fung  Pfalm  cxiv.  “  When  Ifrael  came 
out  of  Egypt,”  Sc c. 

Ari flams  has  a  paffage  full  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 
“  Moles,”  fays  he,  “commands,  that  when  the  Jews 
are  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  fhould  immedi¬ 
ately  join  in  facrifice  or  prayer.”  Where  Rabbi  Elea- 
zar  (upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentence,  has 
been  controverted.  But  fnppofing  it  not  to  be  found 
in  feriptisy  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  Jews 
did  con  flan tly  praftife  this  cudom,  upon  the  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage.  That 
the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  before  meat,  is  evident 
from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  where,  ver.  38,  39.  we  find,  that  “  Daniel  faid, 
Ihou  had  remembered  me,  O  God!  neither  had  thou 
forfaken  them  who  feek  thee  and  love  thee.  So  Daniel 
arofe,  and  did  eat.”  Of  this  text  Prudentlus  takes 
notice  in  Cnthemirin,  hymn  iv. 

His  fiimptis  Danidis  cxdtarnt 
In  cccliim  faciem ,  ciboqus  fort  is , 

Amen  reddidit,  alltlujah  dixit. 

The  much- beloved  took  the  repad, 

And  up  to  heav’n  his  eyes  he  caft; 

By  which  refteiVd,  he  fung  aloud, 

Amen,  and  allelujah  to  his  God. 

.  Where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  poet 
is  a  little  midaken  in  making  the  prophet  give  j thanks 
after  meat,-  whereas,  according  to  the  text,  he  did  it 
before. 

Grace,  or  Gracefulnefs,  in  the  human  charadfer;  an 
agreeable  attribute,  infeparable  from  motion  asoppofed 
to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeech,  looks,  gefture, 
and  loco  motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to  grace¬ 
ful  ;  it  is  to  be  inquired,  With  what  motions  is  this 
attribute  connected  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a 
mailt ;  and  therefore,  laying  afide  the  expreffions  of  the 
countenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  may 
be  elegant,  but  of  themfelves  never  are  graceful  A 
motion  adjufted  in  the  moil  perfect  manner  "to  anfwer 
its  end,  is  elegant ;  but  ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  rdea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid,  that  this  more  muft 
arrie  from  the  expreffions  of  the  countenance  and 
from  what  expreffions  fo  naturally  as  from  thofe  which 
indicate  mental  qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence, 
elevation,  dignity?  This  promifes  to  be  a  fair  analyfis; 
becaufe  of  all  objefts  mental  qualities  affeft  us  the  moll; 
and  the  impreffion  made  by  graceful  appearance  upon 
every  fpeftator  of  tafte,  is  too  deep  for  any  caufe  purely 
corporeal.  r  , 

The  next  d.ep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental 

qualilie  s* 
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qualities,  tliat,  in  conjun&ion  with  elegance  of  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweetnefs,  chcertul- 
nefs,  affability,  are  not  feparately  fufficient,  nor  even 
in  coniunaion.  Dignity  alone,  with  elegant  motion 
produce  a  graceful  appearance  ;  but  ft  ill  more  graceful 
with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  thofe  efpecially  that  are 
the  mo  ft  exalted.  See  Dignity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  moft  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  countenance  has  little  ex- 
preffion  :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be  graceful.  Therefore 
to  produce  this  appearance,  we  mull  add  another  cir- 
cumftance,  viz.  an  exprefiive  countenance,  difplaying 
to  every  fpe&ator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every 
thing  that  paffes  in  the  mind. 

Collecting  thefe  circum fiances  together,  grace  may 
be  defined,  “  that  agreeable  appearance  which  anfes 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a  countenance  ex- 
preflive  of  dignity.”  Expreftions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  effential  to  that  appearance,  but  they 
heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  obje&s,  a  graceful  perfon  is  the  molt 

S Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difplaying 
grace,  and  haranguing  ft  ill  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful  who 
is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  ^  A  man,  it  is  true, 
may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deftitute  of;  and, 
by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  exprefs  thefe 
qualities  by  looks  and  geftures :  but  fuch  ftudied  ex- 
preflion  will  be  too  faint  and  obfeure  to  be  graceful. 

Ja  of  Grace,  the  appellation  given  to  the  aft  of 
parliament  1696,  ct  32.  which  allows  prifoners  for 
civil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  ten  days 
after  intimation  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Bays  of  Grace ,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which  the  cre¬ 
ditor  muft  proteft  it  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  or¬ 
der  to  intitle  him  to  recourfe  againfl  the  drawer. 

Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  dukes, 
archbifhop?,  and  in  Germany  to  barons  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  princes. 

GRACES,  Gratis,  Charlies ,  in  the  heathen  theo- 
logy,  were  fabulous  deities,  three  in  number,  who  at¬ 
tended  on  Venus.  Their  names  are,  Aglia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphrofyne ;  i.  e.  fhining,  ftourifhing,  and  gay;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors,  Pafithea,  Euphrofyne,  and  jE- 
giale.  "They  were  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  and 
by  others,  to  be  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 

Some  will  have  the  Graces  to  have  been  four  ;  and 
make  them  the  fame  with  the. Bora  “  hours”,  or  rather 
with  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  A  marble  in  the 
king  of  Pruffia’s  cabinet  reprefents  the  three  Graces 
in  the  ufual  manner,  with  a  fourth  feated  and  covered 
with  a  large  veil,  with  the  words  underneath,  Ad  So - 
rores  IIII.  But  this  groupe  we  may  underftand  to  be 
the  three  Graces,  and  Venus,  who  was  their  lifter,  as 
being  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione. 

The  Graces  are  always  fuppofed  to  have  hold  of 
each  other’s  hands,  and  never  parted.  They  were 


Gracilis. 

Gracula. 


painted  naked,  to  fhow  tliat  the  Graces  borrow  nothing 
from  art,  and  that  they  have  no  other  beauties  than 
what  are  natural. 

Yet  in  the  ftrlt  ages  they  were  not  represented  na¬ 
ked,  as  appears  from  Paufanias,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  ix.  who 
deferibes  their  temple  and  ftatues.  They  were  of 
wood,  all  but  their  head,  feet,  and  hands,  which  were 
white  marble.  Their  robe  or  gown  was  gilt ;  one  of 
them  held  in  her  hand  a  rofe,  another  a  dye,  and  the 
third  a  fprig  of  myrtle. 

GRACILIS,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  thus  called  from 
its  llender  ftiape.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

GRACULA,  the  Grakle,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  PIate 
belonging  to  the  order  of  pics.  1  he  bill  is  convex,  CCXXJIv 
cultrated,  and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tongue  is  not  clo¬ 
ven,  but  is  fklhy  and  fharpilh  ;  it  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind.  1.  The  religiofa,  leffei  grakle,  or 
Indian  ftare,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  blackbird,  the  bill  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  an  orange  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  gloffed  with 
violet,  purple,  and  green,  in  different  refle&ions  of 
light :  on  the  quills  is  a  bar  of  white :  the  feathers  and 
legs  are  orange  yellow,  and  the  claws  of  a  pale  brown. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  the  Ifle  of  Hainan,  and  almoft  every  ifle.be- 
yond  the  Ganges,  is  remarkable  for  whiftliug,  finging, 
and  talking  well,  much  better  than  any  of  the  parrot 
genus,  and  in  particular  very  diftindl.  Its  food  is  of 
the  vegetable  kind.  Thofe  kept  in  this  climate  are 
obferved  to  be  very  fond  of  cherries  and  grapes  if 
cherries  are  offered  to  one,  and  it  does  not  im¬ 
mediately  get  them,  it  cries  and  whines  like  a 
young  child,  till  it  has  obtained  its  defire.  It  is  a 
very  tame  and  familiar  bird.  2.  The  barita,  or 
boat-tailed  grakle,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cucko\v»  ' 

The  bill  is  fharp,  black,  and  an  inch  and  a.  half  in 
leugth  ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  purple,  efpecially  on  the  upper  parts  ; 
the  legs  and  claws  are  black,  the  latter  hooked,  dhere 
is  a  fingularity  in  the  folding  up  of  the  tail-feathers, 
which,  initead  of  forming  a  plain  furface  at  top,  fink, 
into  a  hollow  like  a  deep  gutter.  It  always  carries  its 
tail  expanded  when  on  the  ground,  folding  it  up  in  the 
above  lingular  manner  only  when  perched  or  flying. 

It  inhabits  Jamaica ;  and  it  feeds  on  maize,  beetles, 
and  other  infe&s,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana. 

It  is  likewife  common  in  North  America,  keeping 
company  with  the  flocks  of  the  maize-thieves,  and  red¬ 
winged  oriole.  Thefe  breed  in  the  fvvamps,  and  mi¬ 
grate  in  September,  after  which  none  are  feen.  3.  The 
quifcula,  purple-jackdaw,  or  Barbadoes  blackbird,  is  a»- 
bout  the  fize  of  a  blackbird  :  the  whole  bird  is  black, 
but  moft  beautifully  and  richly  gloffed  with  purple, 
efpecially  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  female  is  wholly 
of  a  brown  colour,  deepeft  on  the  wings  and  tail.  This 
fpecies  inhabits  Carolina,  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America,  alfo  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  for  the 
moft  part  feed  on  maize,  whence  the  name  of  maize- 
thieves  has  been  given  them  ;  but  this  is  not  their  only- 
food,  for  they  are  known  alfo  to  feed  on  many  other 
tilings.  In  fpring,  foon  after  the  maize  feed  is  put  into 
the  ground,  they  fcratch  it  up  again  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  leaf  comes  out,  they  take  it  up  with  their  bills,  root 
and  all  \  but  when  it  is  ripe  they  do  ft  ill  more  damage,. 
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-Granins  for  at  that  time  they  come  in  troops  of  thotifands,  and 
are  fo  bold,  that  if  diflurbed  in  one  part  of  a  field  they 
I,, ,  ’ Xvllis*  only  go  to  another.  In  New  Jerfey  and  Penfylvania 
three  pence  per  dozen  was  once  given  for  the  dead 
birds,  and  by  means  of  this  premium  they  were  nearly 
extirpated  in  i  750  ;  when  the  perfection  of  them  was 
abated  on  account  of  the  great  increafe  of  worms  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  meadows,  and  which  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  had  left  fo  little  hay  in  New  England  as 
to  occafion  an  importation  from  other  parts.  The 
grakles  were  therefore  again  tolerated,  as  it  was  obfer- 
ved  that  they  fed  on  thefe  worms  till  the  maize  was  ripe. 
Thefe  birds  build  in  trees.  They  are  faid  to  pafs  the 
winter  in  fwamps,  which  are  quite  overgrown  with 
wood,  from  thence  only  appearing  in  mild  weather; 
and  after  the  maize  is  got  in,  are  content  to  feed  on 
other  things,  as  the  aquatic  tare-grafs,  and  if  preffed 
by  hunger,  buck- wheat  aqd  oats,  &c.  they  are  faid 
alfo  to  deflroy  that  pernicious  infect  the  bruchus 
pifi.  .  Their  note  is  pretty  and  agreeable  ;  but  their 
tfefli  is  not  good  to  eat.  4.  The  criflatella,  or  Chinefe 
ftarling,  is  a  little  biggerthan  a  blackbird.  The  bill  is 
yellovv  or  orange ;  and  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
black ifh,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  :  the  legs  arc  of  a  dull  yel¬ 
low.  Thefe  birds,  which  are  faid  to  talk  and  whittle  very 
well,  are  common  in  China,  where  they  are  very  much 
efteemed,  and  the  figures  of  them  are  feen  frequently 
in  Chinefe  paintings.  Their  food  is  rice,  infers, 
worms,  and  Rich  like.  They  are  feldom  brought  to 
.England  alive,  requiring  the  greateft  care  in  the  paf- 
fage. — There  are  eight  other  fpecies  of  Gracula. 

GRACULUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 

GRADA  FION,  in  general,  the  afeending  Hep  by 
flep,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  a  form  of  reafoning,  other- 
wife  called  Sorites. 

Gradation,  in  painting,  a  gradual  and  infenfible 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and 
Ihades. 

Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Climax. 

GRADISKA,  a  ttrong  town  of  Hungary  in  Scla- 
yonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1691.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long. 
17.  $5.  N.  Lat.  45.  38. 

Gradiska,  a  ttrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Friuli,  in  E. 
Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  6.  It  is  fubjed  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

GRADO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coafl  of  Friuli,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  13.  35.  N.  Lat. 
45.  52. 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  taken  a  degree 
in  the  univerfity.  See  Degree. 

GRiEVIUS  (John  George),  one  of  the  mott: 
learned  writers  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg  made  him 
profeffor  at  Doifbourg.  In  1658,  he  was  invited  to 
Deventer  to  fucceed  his  former  matter  Gronovius.  In 
i66r,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  eloquence  at 
Utrecht  ;  and  1 2  years  after  he  had  the  profefforfhip 
of  politics  and  hittory  conferred  on  him.  He  fixed 
Lis  thoughts  here,  and  refufed  feveral  advantageous 
••ffers.  He  had,  however,  the  fatisfadion  to  be  fought 
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after  by  divers  princes,  and  to  fee  feveral  of  them  come  Grafting, 
from  Germany  to  ftudy  under  him.  I~Ie  died  in  1703,  — 
aged  71.  His  Thefaurih  antiquitatum  et  htjloriarum 
Italia ,  &c.  and  other  works,  are  well  known. 

GRAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  in  gardening,  is 
the  taking  a  fhoot  from  one  tree,  and  inferting  it  into 
another,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  both  may  unite  clofely  ' 
and  become  one  tree.  By  the  ancient  writers  on 
htifbandry  and  gardening,  this  operation  is  called  in- 
cifioni  to  diftinguifh  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 
which  they  call  inferere  oculos- 

Grafting  hath  been  pradifed  from  the  mod  remote 
antiquity  ;  but  its  origin  and  invention  is  differently 
related  by  naturalifls.  Theophrattus  tells  us,  that  a  bird 
having  fwallowed  a  fruit  whole,  caft  it  forth  into  a  cleft 
or  cavity  of  a  rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 
the  putrified  parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  vvafhed 
with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced  within  this 
tree  another  tree  of  a  different  kind.  This  led  the 
hufbandman  to  certain  refiedions,  from  which  foon 
afterwards  arofe  the  art  of  engrafting. 

Pliny  fets  the  fame  thing  in  a  different  light  :  a 
countryman  having  a  mind  to  make  a  pallifade  in  his 
grounds,  that  it  might  endure  the  longer,  he  bethought 
hirnfelf  to  fill  up  and  ftrengthen  the  bottom  of  the 
pallifade,  by  running  or  wattling  it  with  the  trunks  of 
ivy.  The  effed  of  this  was,  that  the  flakes  of  the 
pallifades  taking  root,  became  engrafted  into  the 
trunks,  and  produced  large  trees  ;  which  fuggefted  to 
the  hufbandman  the  art  of  engrafting. 

The  ufe.  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds ;  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  :  for  as  all  the 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds, 
fo  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  worth  the 
cultivating  :  but  when  fhoots  are  taken  from  fuch 
trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will  never  alter  from 
their  kind,  whatever  be  their  flock  or  tree  on  which 
they  are  grafted. 

I  he  reafon  or  philofophy  of  engrafting  is  fome* 
what  obfeure  ;*  and  had  not  accident  given  the  firll 
hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  never  have 
led  us  to  it.  The  tffed  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  pores  or  du&3  of  the  graft  from 
thofe  of  the  flock,  which  change  the  figure  of  the 
particles  of  the  juices  in  patting  through  them  to 
the  reft  of  the  tree. 

Mr  Bradley,  on  occafion  of  fome  obfervations  of  A* 
gricola,  fuggefts  fomething  new  on  this  head.  The  flock 
grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  a 
fund  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
through  the  cyon,  and  digefled,  and  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity,  as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  vtffels  of  the  cyon 
direds.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on 
a  tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  in 
the  tree  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfelf  with  it :  for 
it  is  vifible  that  the  cyon  preferves  its  natural  purity  and 
intent,  though  it  be  fed  aiid  nourifhed  with  a  mere  crab; 
which  is,  without  doubt,  occafioned  by  the  difference 
of  the  veffels  in  the  cyon  from  thofe  of  the  flock  :  fo 
that  grafting  may  be  juflly  compared  to  planting. 

In  profecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious  author, 
we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by  their 
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grafting  fecreticn  and  comminution  in  palling  through  the 

V - - -  roots,  &c.  before  they  arrive  at  the  cyon,  muff  doubt- 

]efs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  conco&ed  ;  and 
fo  difpofed  fur  a  more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  perfed  af- 
fimilation  and  nutrition  ;  whence  the  cyon  nuift  necef- 
faiily  grow  and  thrive  better  and  faffer  than  if  it  were 
put  immediately  in  the  ground,  there  to  live ‘on  coarfe 
diet  and  harder  of  digeffion  :  and  the  fruit  produced 
by  this  further  preparation  in  the  cyon,  mult  be  finer 
and  further  exalted  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the 
more  imperfe£tly  prepared  and  altered  juices  of  the 
Hock. 

Many  have  talked  of  changing  of  fpecies,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  mixed  fruits,  by  engrafting  one  tree  on  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  but  as  the  graft  carries  the 
juices  from  the  dock  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  there 
is  little  hope  of  fucceeding  in  fiich  an  expedation  by 
ever  fo  many  repeated  grafts  :  but  if,  after  changing 
the  graft  and  {lock  feveral  fucceifive  t  mes,  you  fet  the 
feed  of  the  fruit  produced  on  the  graft  in  a  good 
mould,  it  is  poffible  that  a  change  may  happen,  and 
a  new  mixed  plant  may  be  produced.  Thus  the  al¬ 
mond  and  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graft¬ 
ings,  and  by-interration3  of  the  Hones  of  the  peaches, 
and  of  the  {hells  of  the  almonds,  and  by  teriorations 
of  the  ftem  of  the  root  here  and  there,  alter  their  na¬ 
ture  fo  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp  of  the  almond  may 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  peach,  and  the  peadi 
may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  almond  ; 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  curious  gardener  may 
produce  many  fuch  mixed  kinds  of  things. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  has  obferved,  that,  in  grafting  of 
trees,  there  is  always  found  at  the  infertion  of  the 
graft,  a  change  in  the  dire&ions  of  fibres,  and  a  fort 
of  twilling  or  turning  about  of  the  veffels,  which  great¬ 
ly  imitates  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  glands  in 
animal  bodies:  and  from  thence  he  infers,  that  a  new 
fort  of  vifeus- being  formed  by  this  means,,  the  fruit 
may  very  naturally  be  fo  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be 
meliorated  on  the  new  branch  ;  but  that  no  fuch  hid¬ 
den  and  eflential  changes  can  be  eftedled  by  thofe 
means,  as  too  many  of  the  writers  on  agriculture  pre¬ 
tend.  He  obferves,  however,  that  this  anatomical 
observation  would  not  have  been  fuffieient  to  convince 
him  of  the  falfity  of  too  many  of  thefe  relations,  had 
not  experiment  joined  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion. 
He  tried  many  grafts  on  different  trees  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  error,  repeated  every  experiment  of  confequence  fe¬ 
veral  time§  :  but  all  ferved  only  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  at  fir  (l  fufpe&ed.  He  grafted  in  the 
common  way  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  the  plum 
upon  the  apricot,  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the  quince, 
and  the  white  thorn  ;  one  fpecies  of  plum  on  other 
very  different  fpecies,  and  upon  the  peach  the  apricot 
and  the  almond.  All  thefe  fucceeded  alike  :  the  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  f  uk  was  never  altered  ;  and  in  thofe  which 
would  jiot  come  to  fruit,  the  leaves,  the  wood,  and  the 
flowers,  were  all  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  tree  from 
whence  the  graft  was  taken. 

Authors  on  agriculture  have  alfo  mentioned  a  very 
different  fort  of  giafting ;  namely,  the  fetting  grafts 
of  one  tree  upon  Hocks  of  a  different  genus  ;  fuch  as 
the  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  or  the  plum,  &c.  Mr  Du  Hamel  tried  a  great 
number  o£  thofe  experiments  carefully,  and  Hound 
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every  one*  of  them  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  natural  con- 
clufion  from  this  was,  that  there  muft  be  iome  natural  — 
alliance  between  the  Hocks  and  their  grafts,  otherwife 
the  latter  will  either  never  grow  at  all  or  very  foon 
perifh. 

Notwithilanding  the  facility  with  which  grafts  ge¬ 
nerally  take  on  good  Hocks,  there  are  many  accidents 
and  uncertainties  attending  them  in  their  different 
periods.  Some  penfh  immediately  ;  fome,  alter  ap¬ 
pearing  healthy  for  many  months,  and  fome  even  for 
years.  Of  thefe  laH  fome  die  without  the  Hock  fuf- 
fering  any  thing  ;  others  perifh  together  with  the 
Hocks.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greater  pait  of 
grafted  trees  do  not  live  fo  long  as  they  would  have 
done  in  their  natural  Hate;  yet  this  is  no  unexception¬ 
able  rule  :  for  there  are  fome  which  evidently  live  the 
longer  for  this  pradlice  ;  nay,  there  are  inllances  of 
grafts  which,  being  placed  on  Hocks  naturally  of  firort 
duration,  live  longer  thdn  when  placed  on  thofe  which 
are  more  robull  and  laffing.  Thefe  irregularities  have 
been  but  little  confidered  hitherto,  though  they  might 
be  made  productive  of  confiderable  advantages. — One 
great  requifite  for  the  fucceeding  of  any  giait  is,  that 
it  be  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  fo  clofe  and  intimate 
an  union  with  the  fubltancc  of  the  Hock,  tnat  it  be¬ 
comes  as  it  were  a  natural  branch  of  it.  Ir  all  trees 
refembled  one  another  in  their  HruCture  and  juices,  the 
fize  arid  elallicity  of  their  veffels,  &c.  probably  the 
grafts  of  all  trees  would  fucceed  upon  one  another  \ 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

Trees  ar&  well  known  to  be  compofed  of  numerous- 
arrangements  of  hollow  fibres*  and  thefe  are  different 
and  unequal  in  every  fpecies  of  tree.  In  older  to  the 
fucceeding  of  a  giaft,  it  is  plain  that  there  muff  be  a 
conformity  in  its  veffels  and  juices  with  thofe  of  the 
Hock  ;  and  the  more  nearly  they  agree  in  this,  pro¬ 
bably  the  better  they  fucceed  ;  and  the  farther  they 
differ,  the  worfe. — If  there  be,  however, .  fome  differ* 
ence  in  the  folid  parts  of  trees,  there  are  evidently 
many  more  in  the  juices.  The  fap  in  fome  trees  is 
white  as  milk,  in  others  it  is  reddiih,  and  in  fome  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  water.  In  fome,  it  is  thin  and  very 
fluid  ;  in  others,  thick  and  vifeous.  In  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  thefe  juices  there  are  alfo  not  lets  differences  ; 
fome  are  fweet,  fome  infipid,  fome  bitter,  fome  acrid, 
and  fome  fetid  :  the  quality  of  the  fap  thus  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  trees  ;  but  its 
quantity,  and  derivation  to  the  parts,  is  fcaree  lefs  ob- 
fervable.  Of  this  we  have  familiar  inllances  in  the 
willow  and  the  box  ;  one  of  which  will  produce  longer 
(hoots  in  one  year  than  the  other  in  twenty. 

Another  difference  yet  more  ffriking,  and  indeed* 
more  effentiai  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  grafts  than 
all  thefe,  is  the  different  feafon  of  the  year  at  which 
trees  fhoot  out  their  leaves,  or  ripen  their  flowers. 
The  almond-tree  is  in  flower  before  other  trees  in 
general  have  opened  their  earlieff  buds  ;  and  when 
other  trees  are  .in  flower,  this  is  full  of  leaves,  and  has 
its  fruit  fet  before  the  mulberry  begins  to  pufh  out  its 
earlieff  buttons.  When  we  conlider  all  thefe  differ¬ 
ences  in  trees,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  pof¬ 
fible  for  a  branch  of  one  to  live  upon  another  ;  and  it 
becomes  a  much  more  perplexing  queffion  how  any 
graft  can  fucceed,  than  how  fuch  numbers  come  to  - 
mifearry.  A  graft  of  one  pear -upon  another  {hall  bee 
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^  Graft  rg.-  feen  to  fucceed  prcfently  as  if  upon  its  own  tree  ;  and 
in  a  fortnight  will  gain  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fo  of 
fome  others. — This  mud  be  owing  to  the  great  fimi- 
larity  between  the  flock  and  the  graft  in  all  refpedls  ; 
and  a  great  contrariety  or  difference  in  bruclure  of 
parts  will  make  as  remarkable  a  difference  on  the 
other  hand.  An  inflance  of  this  may  be  obferved  in 
the  plum  and  the  elm  ;  which  no  art  can  ever  make  to 
fucceed  upon  one  another,  whether  the  plum  be 
grafted  on  the  elm,  or  the  elm  upon  the  plum  flock. 
Tliefe  are  examples  of  the  extremes  of  eafy  growth, 
and  of  abfolute  decay;  but  there  are  many  conjunc¬ 
tions  of  trees  which  feem  of  a  middle  nature  between 
the  two,  and  neither  immediately  perifh,  nor  totally 
fucceed.  Of  thefe,  fucli  as  were  grafted  in  autumn 
ufually  remain  green  the  whole  winter  without  pufh- 
ing ;  and  thofe  which  are  grafted  in  fpriug  remain 
green  a  month, or  longer,  but  flill  without  fhooting. 
Some  particular  ones  have  alfo  been  known  to  make  a 
few  (hoots  the  firft,  or  even  the  fecond  fap  feafon 
after  the  operation  ;  but  all  perifh  at  the  end  of  thefe 
times.  Of  this  kind  are  the  grafts  of  the  pear-tree 
upon  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  hornbeam,  and  the 
mulberry  upon  the  elm  and  fig,  with  many  others. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this, 
we  find  that  thefe  grafts,  though  unnatural,  have  yet 
had  a  communication  with  the  flock  by  means, of 
a  few  fmall  veffels,  which  has  been  fufficient  to  keep 
them  green,  or  even  to  make  them  (hoot  a  little, 
during  the  great  afeent  of  the  fap:  But  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  have  had  all  the  while  110  com¬ 
munication,  and  are  found  putfified,  dried  up,  or 
covered  with  a  putrid  juice.  This  has  evidently  hap¬ 
pened  by  means  of  the  difproportion  in  fize  between 
the  veffels  of  the  flock  and  of  the  graft,  and  the  great 
difference  between  their  natural  juices,  which  are 
obflacles  abundantly  fufficient  to  prevent  either  an 
union  of  the  fibres  pr  the  introdu&ion  of  new  fap. 

The  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 
plum  011  the  almond,  always  grow  veiy  vigoroufly  for 
the  firft  year,  and  give  all  the  appearances  imaginable 
of  fucceeding  entirely  ;  yet  they  always  perifh  in  the 
fecond  or  third  year.  The  almond  graft  upon  the 
plum-flock  always  puflies  out  very  vigoroufly  at  firft  ; 
but  the  part  of  the  flock  immediately  under  the  graft 
grows  fmaller  and  perifhes,  the  graft  abforbing  too 
much  of  the  juices,  and  the  graft  neceffarily  perifiies 
with  it.  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens 
early  in  the  fpring;  and  that  plainly  from  the  different 
feafon  of  the  natural  fhooting  of  the  two  trees,  the  al¬ 
mond  pufhing  very  vigoroufly,  and  confequently  drain¬ 
ing  the  flock  of  its  juices,  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  its  nature,  the  juices  are  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  it, 
and  the  fap  does  not  begin  to  afeend.  The  grafts  of 
the  plum  on  the  almond  are,  from  the  fame  caufe,  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  abundance  of  fap  which  they  have  at 
that  time  no  occafion  for  5  and  confequently  they  as 
certainly  perifh  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  inani¬ 
tion. 

The  peach  grafted  on  the  plum  fucceeds  excellently, 
and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  natural 
Hate  ;  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  peach  is  a  ten¬ 
der  tree,  (hoots  with  great  vivacity,  and  produces  more 
branches  than  the  root  is  able  to  maintain.  Thus  the 
peach  trees  are  ufually  full  of  dead  wood ;  and  often 
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their  large  branches  perifh,  and  fometimes  their  whole 
trunk.  On  this  occafion  the  plum,  being  a  flow  fhoot¬ 
ing  tree,  communicates  its  virtue  to  the  graft  ;  and  the 
peach  confequently  fends  out  fhoots  which  are  more 
robufl  and  flrong,  and  are  no  more  in  number  than  the 
root  is  able  to  fupply  with  nourifliment,  and  confe- 
quently  the  tree  is  the  more  lafting. 

The  grafts,  or  cyons,  with  which  the  grafting  is  ef¬ 
fected,  are  young  fhoots  of  iafl  fummer’s  growth,  for 
they  mufl  not  be  more  than  one  year,  and  fuch  as 
grow  on  the  outfide  branches,  and  robufl  but  moderate 
(hooters;  fuch  alfo  as  are  firm  and  well  ripened,  fhould 
always  be  chofen  from  healthful  trees  :  obferving,  that 
the  middle  part  of  each  fhoot  is  always  the  befl  graft, 
cut  at  the  time  of  grafting  to  five  or  fix  inches  in 
length,  or  fo  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes  or  buds;- 
but  fhould  be  preferved  at  full  length  till  grafting 
time,  and  then  prepared  as  hereafter  direded. 

They  fhould  be  colleded  or  cut  from  the  trees  in 
February,  in  mild  weather,  before  their  buds  begin  to 
fwell,  or  advance  much  for  (hooting:  in  colle&ing  them, 
choofe  fuch  as  have  not  made  lateral  or  fide  fhoots  >  cut 
them  off  at  full  length;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  ufed 
as  foon  as  they  are  colleded,  lay  their  lower  ends  in 
fome  dry  earth  in  a  warm  border  till  grafting  time, 
and,  if  fevere  weather  fhould  happen,  cover  them  with 
dry  litter. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  materials  ufed  in  graft¬ 
ing,  are,  1.  A  drong  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  docks,  previous  to  the  infertion  of  the  graft ;  alfo 
a  fmall  hand-faw  for  occafional  ufe  in  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  large  flocks.  2.  A  common  grafting-knife, 
or  drong  fharp  pen- knife,  for  cutting  and  fhaping  the 
grafts  ready  for  infertion  ;  alfo  to  dope  and  form  the 
docks  for  the  reception  of  the  grafts.  3*  A  flat  graft  - 
ing-chifel  and  fmall  mallet  for  clefting  large  docks,  in 
cleft- grafting,  for  the  reception  of  the  graft.  4.  A 
quantity  of  new  bafs-drings  for  bandages,  for  tying 
the  grafted  parts  clofe,  to  fecure  the  grafts,  and  pro¬ 
mote  their  fpeedy  union  with  the  dock.  And,  5.  A 
quantity  of  grafting  clay,  for  claying  clofely  round 
the  grafts  after  their  infertion  and  binding,  to  defend 
the  parts  from  being  dried  by  the  fun  and  winds,  or 
too  much  liquified  by  wet,  or  pinched  by  cold  ;  for 
thefe  parts  ought  to  be  clofely  furrouiided  with  a 
coat  of  clay  in  fuch  a  manner  as  effe&ually  to  guard 
them  from  all  weathers,  which  would  prove  injuri¬ 
ous  to  young  grafts,  and  dedroy  their  cementing  pro¬ 
perty,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  jundlion :  therefore,  a 
kind  of  biff  loamy  mortar  mud  be  prepared  of  drong 
fat  loam,  or,  in  default  thereof,  any  fort  of  tough  bind¬ 
ing  clay,  either  of  which  fhould  be  laid  in  an  heap, 
adding  thereto  about  a  fourth  of  frefh  horfe-dung  free 
from  litter,  and  a  portion  of  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together,  and  adding  a  little  water:  then  let  the 
whole  be  well  beaten  with  a  dick  upon  a  door,  or  other 
hard  fubbance;  and  as  it  becomes  too  dry,  apply  more 
water,  at  every  beating  turning  it  over,  always  conti¬ 
nuing  to  beat  it  well  at  top  till  it  becomes  flat ;  which 
mull  be  repeated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  clay,  but  fliould  be  feveral  times  done  the  firft 
day  :  next  morning  repeat  the  beating,  flill  rnoift- 
ening  it  with  water  ;  and  by  thus  repeating  the  beat¬ 
ing  fix  or  eight  times  every  day  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  every  other  day  at  lead;,  for  a  week,  it  will  be  in  pro¬ 
per 
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per  order  for  ufe  ;  obferving,  it  fhould  be  prepared  a  the  refpe&ive  articles; 
week  at  leaft  before  it  is  ufed,  but  if  a  month  the  bet- 

te  Tke  feafon  for  performing  the  operation  of  grafting 
is  February  and  March  :  though,  when  the  work  is 
performed  in  February,  it  for  the  general  part  proves 
the  moft  fuccefsful,  more  efpecially  for  cherries, 
plums,  and  pears  ;  and  March  grafting  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  apples.  . 

There  are  different  methods  of  grafting  in  practice, 
termed  Whip-grafting— Cleft-grafting— Crown-graft - 
jng — Cheek -grafting — Side- grafting-- Root-  grafting 
_ and  Grafting  by  approach  or  Inarching  :  but  Whip¬ 
grafting  and  Cleft-grafting  are  moil  commonly  uled ; 
and  Whip-grafting  moil  of  all,  as  being  the  moil  ex¬ 
peditious  and  fuccefsful  of  any. 

Whip-grafting . — This  being  the  moil  fuccefsful.  me¬ 
thod  of  grafting  is  the  moil  commonly  pra&ifed  in  all 
the  nurferies ;  it  is  always  performed  upon  fmall  flocks, 
from  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill  to  half  an  inch  or 
a  little  more  or  lefs  in  diameter,  but  the  nearer  the 
{lock  and  graft  approach  in  iize  the  better  ;  and  is  call¬ 
ed  whip -grafting,  becaufe  the  grafts  and  ilocks  being 
nearly  of  a  iize,  are  Hoped  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  fit  each 
other,  and  tied  together  in  the  manner  of  whips,  or 
joints  of  angling-rods,  See.  and  the  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows*.  Having  the  cyons  or  grafts,  knife,  bandages,  and 
day  ready,  then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  oifthe  head 
of  the  (lock  at  fome  clear  fmooth  part  thereof ;  this 
done,  cut  one  fide  Hoping  upward,  about  an  inch  and 
half  or  near  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch 
or  fmall  Hit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Hope  downward 
about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the 
cyon  ;  then  prepare  the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length,  forming  the  lower  end  alfo  in  a  Hoping 
manner,  fo  as  exadlly  to  fit  the  Hoped  part  of  the  Hock, 
as  if  cut  from  the  fame  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both 
may  join  evenly  in  eveiy  part  ;  and  make  a  . flit  fo  as  to 
.form  a  fort  of  tongue  to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  Hope 
’of  the  Hock;  then  place  the  graft,  inferting  the  tongue 
of  it  into  the  Hit  of  the  flock,  applying  the  parts  as 
evenly  and  clofe  as  poflible  5  and  immediately  tie  the 
parts  clofe  together  with  a  firing  of  bafs,  bringing 
it  in  a  neat  manner  feveral  times  round  the  flock  and 
graft ;  then  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on 
every  fide,  from  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the 
flock,  fin ifhi ng  the  whole  coat  of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval 
globular  form,  rather  longwife,  up  and  down,  doling 
it  effe&ually  about  the  cyon,  and  every  part,  fo  as  no 
fun,  wind,  nor  wet  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which 
is  the  whole  intention  of  claying ;  obferving  to  exa¬ 
mine  it  now  and  then,  to  fee  if  it  any  where  cracks  or 
falls  ofF,  and  if  it  does  it  mull  be  inflantly  repaired 
with  fiefh  clay.  This  fort  of  grafting  may  alfo  be 
performed,  if  necefiary,  upon  the  young  Hioots  of  any 
bearing  tree,  if  intended  to  alter  the  forts  of  fruits,  or 
have  more  than  one  fort  011  the  fame  tree.  By  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the.  grafts  will  be  well 
united  with  the  Hock,  as  will  be  evident  by  the  (hoot¬ 
ing  of  the  graft ;  then  the  clay  fliould  be  wholly  taken 
away  ;  but  fuffer  the  bafs  bandage  to  remain  fome  time 
longer  until  the  united  parts  feem  to  fwell  and  be  too 
much  confined  by  the  ligature,  then  take  the  tying 
wholly  off.  Their  farther  culture  is  directed  under 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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whether  defigned  for  dwarfs  or  Grafting 
ftandards,  Sc c.  v 

Cleft-grafting. — This  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  (lock 
being  too  large  for  whip-grafting  is  cleft  or  Hit  down 
the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  graft ;  and  is  perform¬ 
ed  upon  (locks  from  about  one  to  two  inches  diameter. 

Firll,  with  a  ftrong  knife  cut  off  the  head  of  the  flock ; 
or  if  the  flock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a 
faw  ;  ,and  cut  one  fide  Hoping  upwards  about  an  inch 
and  half  to  the  top  $  then  proceed  with  a  ftrong  knife 
or  chifel,  to  cleave  the  flock  at  top,  crofs-way  the  Hope, 
fixing  the  knife  or  chifel  towards  the  back  of  the  Hope, 
and  with  your  mallet  flrike  it,  fo  as  to  cleave  the  flock 
about  two  inches,  or  long  enough  to  admit  the  graft, 
keeping  it  open  with  the  chifel ;  this  done,  prepare 
the  cyon,  cutting  it  to  fucli  length  as  to  leave  four  or 
five  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  Hoped  on  each 
fide,  wedge- fafhion,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches 
long,  making  one  fide  to  a  thin  edge,  the  other  much 
thicker,  leaving  the  rind  thereon,  which  fide  mull  be 
placed  outward  in  the  Hock;  the  cyon  being  thus  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  cleft  in  the  flock  being  made  and  kept 
open  with  the  chifel,  place  the  graft  therein  at  the 
back  of  the  flock  the  thickefl  fide  outward,  placing 
the  whole  cut  part  down  into  the  cleft  of  the  flock, 
making  the  rind  of  the  flock  and  graft  join  exadily  ; 
then  removing  the  grafting  chifel,  each  fide  of  the 
cleft  will  clofely  fqueeze  the  graft,  fo  as  to  hold  it  fa  ft  ; 
it  is  then  to  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  bafs,  and 
clayed  over,  asobferved  in  whip-grafting,  leaving  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  cyons  uncovered.  If  intended  to  * 
graft  any  pretty  large  flocks  or  branches  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  two  or  more  grafts  may  be  inferted  in  each  ;  in 
this  cafe  the  head  muff  be  cut  off  horizontally,  making 
no  Hope  on  the  fide,  but  fmooth  the  top,  then  cleave 
it  quite  a-crofs,  and  place  a  graft  on  each  fide,  as  the 
Hock  may  be  cleft  in  two  places,  and  infert  two  grafts 
in  each  cleft  ;  they  are  thus  to  be  tied  and  clayed  as  in 
the  other  methods.  This  method  of  grafting  may  be 
performed  upon  the  branches  of  bearing  trees,  when 
intended  either  to  renew  the  wood  or  change  the  fort 
of  fruit.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  the  jundlion  of  the  graft  and  flock  in  ei¬ 
ther  method  will  be  effectually  formed,  and  the  graft 
begin  to  fhoot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  and 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  take  off  alfo  the 
bandages. 

Grown- grafting. — This  kind  of  grafting  is  common¬ 
ly  pra£tifed  upon  fuck  flocks  as  are  too  large  to  cleave, 
and  is  often  performed  upon  the  large  branches  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  Sc c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
tree'  with  frefh- bearing  wood.  It  is  termed  crown- 
grafting ,  becaufe  the  flock  or  branch  being  headed 
down,  feveral  grafts  are  inferted  at  top  all  around  be¬ 
twixt  the  wood  and  bark,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  crown-like 
appearance;  obferving,  that  this  kind  of  grafting  fhould 
not  be  performed  until  March  or  early  in  April ;  for 
then  the  fap  being  in  motion,  renders  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  flock  much  eafier  to  be  feparated  for  the 
admifflon  of  the  graft. —The  manner  of  performing 
this  fort  of  grafting  is  as  follows;  Faff,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  flock  or  branch  with  a  faw  horizontally,  and 
pare  the  top  fmooth  ;  then  having  the  grafts,  cut  one 
fide  of  each  Hat,  and  fome  what  Hoping,  an  inch  and 
E  a 
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Grafting,  a  half,  forming  a  fort  of  (boulder  at  top  of  the  Hope  to 
reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  Hock;  and  then  raifing  the 
rind  of  the  (lock  with  a  wedge,  fo  as  to  admit  the  cyon 
between  that  and  the  wood  two  inches  down,  place  the 
grafts  with  the  flat  fide  next  the  wood,  th rutting  it  down 
far  enough  for  the  fhoulder  to  reft  upon  the  top  of  the 
ftock;  and  in  this  manner  maybe  put  three,  four,  five, 
or  more  grafts  in  one  large  ftock  or  branch.  When 
the  grafts  are  all  thus  infer  ted,  let  the  whole  be  tied 
tight  and  well  clayed  :  obferving  to  leave  two  or  three 
eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  but  raifing  the  clay  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  ftock,  fo  as  to  throw  the  wet 
quickly  off,  without  lodging  about  the  grafted  parts, 
which  would  ruin  the  whole  work.  Crown-grafting 
may  alfo  be  performed,  by  making  feveral  clefts  in  the 
crown  of  the  ftock,  and  inferting  the  grafts  round  the 
top  of  the  clefts.  The  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  ftock,  and  exhibit  a  ftate  of  growth,  by 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  the  clay  may 
then  be  taken  away.  The  trees  grafted  by  this  method 
will  fucceed  extremely  well ;  but,  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  years,  have  this  inconvenience  attending  them, 
of  being  liable  to  be  blown  out  of  the  ftock  by  violent 
winds ;  which  mult  be  remedied  by  tying  long  fticks 
to  the  body  of  the  ftock  of  branch,  and  each  graft  tied 
up  to  one  of  the  fticks. 

Cheek- grafting. — Cut  the  head  of  the  ftock  off,  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  pare  the  top  fmooth  ;  then  cut  one  fide 
fioping  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  Hoping  the  fame  length, 
making  a  fort  of  fhoulder  at  top  of  the  doped  part :  it 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  Hoped  part  of  the  ftock, 
retting  the  fhoulder  upon  the  crown  of  it :  bind  it  with 
bafs,  and  finifh  with  a  covering  of  clay  as  in  the  other 
methods. 

Side- grafting. — This  is  done  by  inferting  grafts  in¬ 
to  the  Tides  of  the  branches  without  heading  them, 
down  ;  and  may  be  pradtifed  upon  trees  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  variety,  to  have  feveral 
forts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  See.  upon  the  fame 
tree.  It  is  performed  thus.  Fix  upon  fucli  parts  of 
the  branches  where  wood  is  wanted  to  furnifh  the 
head  or  any  part  of  the  tree ;  there  Hope  off  the  bark 
and  a  little  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of 
the  grafts  to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  pofiible  ;  then 
join  them  to  the  branch,  and  tie  them  with  bafs,  and 
clay  them  over. 

Root -grafting. — This  is  done  by  Whip-grafting  cyons 
upon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  tree  of  the  fame  genus, 
and  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  it  will 
take  root,  draw  nourifliment,  and  feed  the  graft. 

Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Inarching. — This  fort  of 
grafting  is,  when  the  (locks  defigned  to  be  grafted, 
and  the  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the  graft, 
either  grow  fo  near,  or  can  be  placed  fo  near  together, 
that  the  branch  or  graft  may’-  be  made  to  approach  the 
itock,  without  feparating  it  from  the  tree,  till  after 
its  union  or  jundlion  with  the  ftock ;  fo  that  the 
branch  or  graft  being  bent  to  the  ftock,  they  together 
form  a  fort  of  arch  ;  whence  it  is  called  Grafting  by 
Approach,  or  Inarching.  Being  a  Hire  method,  it  is 
commonly  pradlifed  upon  fuch  trees  as  are  with  diffi¬ 
culty  made  to  fucceed  by  any  of  the  former  ways  of 
grafting.  When  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of 
tree  orThrub  by  this  method  of  grafting,  if  the  tree,  Sc c. 


is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in  the  full  ground,  Grafting. 

a  proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for  (locks  muft  be  - ^ 

fet  round  it ;  and  when  grown  of  a  proper  height, 
the  work  of  inarching  muft  be  performed  ;  or,  if  the 
branches  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  graft  from  is  too 
high  for  the  (locks,  in  that  cafe  (locks  muft  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  a  flight  ftage  muft  be  erefted  around  the 
tree,  of  due  height  to  reach  the  branches,  and  the 
pots  containing  the  docks  muft  be  placed  upon  the 
ftage.  As  to  the  method  of  performing  the  work  : 

Obferve,  that  in  this  method  of  grafting,  it  is  fometimes 
performed  with  the  head  of  the  ftock  cut  off,  and 
fometimes  with  the  head  left  on  till  the  graft  is  united 
with  the  ftock  ;  though,  by  previoufly  heading  the 
ftock,  the  work  is  much  eafier  performed  ;  and  having 
no  top,  its  whole  effort  will  be  dire&ed  to  the  nouriffi- 
ment  of  the  graft  ;  having,  however,  the  (locks  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  either  planted  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots 
around  the  tree  to  be  propagated;  then  make  the 
molt  convenient  branches  approach  the  ftock,  and 
mark  on  the  body  of  the  branches  the  parts  where 
they  will  moll  eafily  join  to  the  ftock,  and  in  thofe 
parts  of  each  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  pare  the  ftock  in  the  proper  place  for  the 
j unilion  of  the  graft  ;  then  make  a  Hit  upwards  in  the 
branch,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 
flit  downwards  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it ;  let  the  parts 
be  then  joined,  flipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into 
the  flit  of  the  ftock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an 
exad  manner,  and  tie  them  clofely  together  with  bafs, 
and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a  due  quantity 
of  clay,  as  before  dire&ed  in  the  other  merhods.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  let  a  (lout  (lake  be  fixed,  if  pofiible,  for  the 
fupport  of  each  graft ;  to  which  let  that  part  of  the 
ftock  and  giaft  be  faftened,  which  is  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind.  The  opera¬ 
tion  being  performed  in  fpring,  let  them  remain  in 
that  pofition  about  four  months,  when  they  will  be 
united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  feparated  from  the 
mother-tree.  In  doing  this,  he  careful  to  perform  it 
with  a  (leady  hand,  fo  as  not  to  loofen  or  break  out 
the  graft,  (loping  it  off  downwards  clofe  to  the  ftock  ; 
and  if  the  head  of  the  ftock  was  not  cut  down  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  it  muft  now  be  done  clofe  to  the 
graft,  and  all  the  old  clay  and  bandage  muft  alfo  be 
cleared  away,  and  replaced  with  new,  to  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer.  Obferve,  however,  that  if  you  (hall 
think  the  grafts  are  not  firmly  united  with  the  ftock 
in  the  period  of  time  above  mentioned,  let  them  re¬ 
main  another  year  till'  autumn,  before  you  feparate  the 
grafts  from  the  parent-tree.  By  this  kind  of  grafting, 
you  may  raife  almoft  any  kind  of  tree  or  fhrub,  which 
is  often  done  by  way  of  curiofity,  to  ingraft  a  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  upon  any  common  ftock  of  the 
fame  fraternity  or  genus,  whereby  a  new  tree  bearing 
fruit  is  raifed  in  a  few  months.  This  is  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  upon  orange  and  lemon  trees,  Sc c.  by  grafting 
bearing- branches  upon  (locks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of 
any  of  the  fame  kind  of  fruit,  or  into  branches  of  each 
other,  fo  as  to  have  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  ail 
on  the  fame  tree. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  in  a  treatife, 
publiflied  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  Amanitates > 

Hortenfe*  Nova*  a  new  method  of  grafting  trees,  fo 

as 
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Grafting,  as  to  have  very  beautiful  pyramids  of  fruit  upon  them, 
Graham.  which  will  exceed  in  beauty,  flavour,  and  quantity, 
L~~’~v  all  that  can  be  otherwife  produced.  This,  he  fays, 
he  had  long  experienced,  and  gives  the  following  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it.  The  trees  are  to  be  tranfplanted  in 
autumn,  and  all  their  branches  cyt  off.  Early  in  the 
following  fummer  the  young  fhoots  are  to  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  buds  are  then  to  be  ingrafted  into  them 
in  an  inverted  direction.  This,  he  fays,  adds  not  on¬ 
ly  to  the  beauty  of  the  pyramids,  but  alfo  makes  the 
branches  more  fruitful.  Thefe  are  to  be  clofely  con¬ 
nected  to  the  trunk,  and  to  be  fattened  in  with  the 
common  ligature  :  they  are  to  be  placed  circularly 
round  the  tree,  three  buds  in  each  circle,  and  tliefe 
circles  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another.  The 
old  trees  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  the  fuccefs 
having  been  found  very  good  in  thofe  of  twenty  years 
{landing  ;  but  the  moft  eligible  trees  are  thofe  which 
are  young,  vigorous,  and  full  of  juice,  and  are  not 
above  a  finger  or  two  thick.  When  thefe  young  trees 
are  tranfplanted,  they  mutt  be  fenced  round  with  pales 
to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  and 
there  mutt  be  no  dung  put  to  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted,  for  fear  of  rotting  them  before  the 
fibres  ftrike.  The  buds  ingrafted  mutt  be  fmall,  that 
the  wounds  made  in  the  bark  to  receive  them,  not  be¬ 
ing  very  large,  may  heal  the  fooner;  and  if  the  buds 
do  not  fucceed,  which  will  be  perceived  in  a  fortnight, 
there  mutt  be  others  put  in  their  place.^  The  wound 
made  to  receive  thefe  buds  mutt  be  a  ftraight  cut,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  piece  of  bark  taken  out 
mutt  be  downward,  that  the  rain  may  not  get  in  at 
the  wound.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  this  will 
be  a  green  and  flour ifhing  pyramid  ;  and  the  next  fum¬ 
mer  it  will  flower,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  autumn.  ! 

GRAHAM  (James),  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was 
comparable  to  the  greateft  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  againtt  almoft  every  obftacle  that  could  ter¬ 
rify  a  lefs  enterprifing  genius,  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  the  king  ;  and  his 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under 
taking.  By  valour,  he  in  a  few  months  almott  effec¬ 
tuated  his  defign  ;  but,  for  want  of  fupplies,'  was  for¬ 
ced  to  abandon  his  conquefts.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  he,  with  a  few  men,  made  a  fecond  attempt, 
but  was  immediately  defeated  by  a  nemerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  Lord 
Afton,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex¬ 
ecution  with  every  circumftance  of  indignity  that  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  could  invent ;  and  hanged  upon  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  with  the  book  of  his  exploits  appended 
to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  reverfe  of  fortune  with  his 
ufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  exprefled  a  jutt  fcorn  at 
the  rage  and  the  infult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet  with 
many  inftances  of  valour  in  this  a&ive  reign;  but 
Montrofe  is  the  only  inftance  of  heroifnrw  He  was 
executed  May  21ft,  1650.  See  Britain,  n°  137, 
138,  143,  165. 

Graham  (Sir  Richard),  lord  vifeount  Prefton, 
ddett  fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in 
Cumberland,  Bart,  was  born  in  1 648.  He  was  fent  am- 
baffador  by  Charles  II.  to  Louis  XIV.  and  was  matter 
of  the  wardrobe  and  fecretary  of  ttate  under  James  II. 
But  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried 


and  condemned,  on  an  accufation  of  attempting  the 
reftor^tion  of  that  prince  ;  though  he  obtained  a  par¬ 
don  by  the  queen’s  intercefiion.  He  fpent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  liis  days  in  retirement,  and  publifhed  an  ele¬ 
gant  tranflation  of  “  Boethius  on  the  confolation  of 
phiplofophy.”  He  died  in  1695. 

Graham  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the 
moft  ingenious  and  accurate  artift  in  his  time,  was 
bom  in  1675.  After  his  apprenticefliip,  Mr  Tom- 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit;  and  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  paren¬ 
tal  affection  as  long  as  he  lived.  Befide  his  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged  fkill  in  his  profeflion,  he  was  a  com¬ 
plete  mechanic  and  aftronomer ;  the  great  mural  arch 
in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich  was  made  for  Dr 
Halley,  under  his  immediate  infpeCtion,  and  divided 
by  his  own  hand :  and  from  this  incomparable  origi¬ 
nal,  the  beft  foreign  inftruments  of  the  kind  are  co¬ 
pies  made  by  Englifli  artifts.  The  feCtor  by  which 
Dr  Bradley  firft  difeovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fix* 
ed  ftars,  was  of  his  invention  and  fabric :  and  when 
the  French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north  to 
afeertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  was 
thought  the  fittett  per  fon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them 
with  inftruments  ;  thofe  who  went  to  the  fouth  were 
not  fo  well  furnifhed.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communicated 
feveral  ingenious  and  important  difeoveries  ;  and  re¬ 
garded  the  advancement  of  fcience  more  than  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  wealth.  He  died  in  1 75  1  • 

Craham’s  Dyke .  See  Antoninus's  Wall . 

GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  orts,  rye,  See . 
See  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight,  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  fcruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a  penny-weight  troy. 

A  grain- weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-pence, 
and  that  of  filver  but  half  a  farthing. 

Grain  alfo  denotes  the  component  particles  of  ftones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  crofs- 
grained,  or  againtt  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the 
fibres,  of  wood,  See. 

Grain  (Baptift  le),  matter  of  the  requefts  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  Mary  de  Medicis  queen  of  France’s  houfehold, 
wrote  The  Hiftory  of  Henry  the  Great ,  and  of  Louis  XI 1 /. 
•from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  death  of  the 
marfhal  d’Ancre  in  1617.  This  hiftory  is  reckoned 
to  be  wrote  with  impartiality,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  true 
patriot ;  and  contains  many  things  not  to  be  found  any 
where  elfe.  He  vigoroufly  afferts  the  ediCt  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  reformed. 

GRALLiE,  in  ornithology,  is  an  order  of  birds 
analogous  to  the  hruta  in  the  clafs  of  mammalia ,  in  the 
Linnaean  fyftem.  See  Zoology  and  Ornithology. 

GRAMINA,  grasses  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  diftri- 
buted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philofophia  Bota?iica.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  Ample  leaves, 
a  jointed  ftem,  a  bulky  calyx  termed  gluma ,  and  a 
Angle  feed.  This  defciiption  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  corn  as  well  as  grafles.  In  Tournefort  they  con- 
ftitute  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apetali;  and 
in  LinnaeusVfexual  method,  they  are  mo  Illy  contained 
in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  Iriandria 
dlgynia . 


This 
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'Gramma.  This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  graffes  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  refearches  of  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  botanifts.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Ray, 
Monti,  Michel!,  and  Linnaeus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Catalogue  Jlirpium  agri  Bononietifis 
gramma  ac  hujus  modi  ajjinia  compleftetis ,  printed  at  Bo- 
nonia  in  1719,  divides  the  graffes  from  the  difpolition 
of  their  flowers,  as,  Theophraftus  and  Ray  has  divided 
them  before  him  into  three  fe&ions  or  orders — Thefe 
are,  1.  Graffes  having  flowers  colleded  in  a  fpike. 
2.  Graffes  having  their  flowers  collected  in  a  panicle  or 
loofe  fpike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their  habit  and  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  are  allied  to  the  graffes. 

This  clafs  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had 
not  improperly  introduced  fweet  rufh.  juncus,  and  ar¬ 
row-headed  grafs,  into  the  third  fe&ion.  Monti  enu¬ 
merates  about  306  fpecies  of  the  graffes,  which  he  re¬ 
duces  under  Tournefort’s  genera ;  to  thefe  he  has 
added  three  new  genera. 

Scheuchzer,  in  his  Arijlographia ,  publifhed  likewife 
in  1719,  divides  the  graffes,  as  Monti,  from  the  dif- 
pofition  of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following  fec- 
tions:  1.  Graffes  with  flowers  in  a  fpike,  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2  Irregular  graffes, 
as  fchoenanthus  and  cornucopia.  3.  Graffes  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  Ample  panicle  or  loofe  fpike,  as 
reed  and  millet.  4.  Graffes  with  flowers  growing  in 


a  compound  panicle,  or  diffufed  fpike,  as  oats  and  Gramina. 

poa.  5.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the  - v . . ^ 

graffes,  as  cyprefs-grafs,  feirpus,  linagroftis,  rufh,  and 
fceuchzeria. 

Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  he  deferibes  with  amazing  exa&nefs. 

Micheli  has  divided  the  graffes  into  fix  fe&ions, 
which  contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  are  arranged  from 
the  fituation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gramina,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  confiding  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  natural  family  of  the  graffes,  viz*  agroftis, 
aira,  alopecurus  or  fox-tail  grafs,  anthoxanthum  or  ver¬ 
nal  grafs,  ariftida  arundo  or  reed,  avena  or  oats,  bo- 
bartia,  briza,  bromus,  cinna,  cornucopiae  or  horn  of 
plenty  grafs,  cynofurus,  da&ylis,  elymns,  feftuca  or 
fefeue- grafs,  hordeum  or  barley,  lagurus  or  hare’s- tail 
giafs,  loliuni  or  darnel,  lygeum  or  hooded  matweed, 
melica,  mileum  or  millet,  naidus,  oryza  or  rice,  panicum 
or  panic-grafs,  pafpalnm,  phalaris  or  canary -grafs* 
plileum,  poa,  faccharum  or  fugar-cane,  fecale  or  rye, 
flipa  or  winged  fpike-grafs,  triticum  or  wheat,  uniola 
or  feadide  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job’s  tears,  olyra* 
pharus,  tripfacum,  zea,  Indian  i  urkey  wheat  or  Indian 
corn,  zizania,  aegilops  or  wild  fefeue-grafs,  andropo- 
gon,  apluda,  cenchrus,  holcus  or  Indian  millet,  ifcha>- 
mum.  bee  Botany,  p.  45 8,  col.  2.  and  Grasses. 
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1  I.  O  RAMMAR  is  the  art  of  j peaking  or  of  writ  mg 
Definition.  VJX  any  language  with  propriety  ;  and  the  purpofe  of 
. language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts * 

2.  Grammar,  confidered  as  an  art ,  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  the  previous  exiftence  of  language  ;  and  as  its 
defig n  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thofe  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  it,  it  mufl  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  language  of  which  it  treats.  A  juft  method  of 
grammar,  therefore,  without  attempting  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  a  language  already  introduced,  furnifhes  cer¬ 
tain  obfervations  called  rules ,  to  which  the  methods  of 
fpeaking  ufed  in  that  language  may  be  reduced  5  and 
*  this  collection  of  rules  is  called  the  grammar  of  that 
Grammar  particular  language.  For  the  greater  diftindnefs  with 
particular,  regard  t0  thefe  rules,  grammarians  have  ufually  divided 
this  fubjed  into  four  diftind  heads,  viz*  Orthogra¬ 
phy,  or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  fyllables ,  and  fyl - 
lables  into  words ;  Etymology,  or  the  art  of  deducing, 

UNIVERSAL 

4.  'T'HE  origin  of  language  is  a  fubjed  which  has, 
employed  much  learned  inveftigation,  and  about 
4  which  there  is  ftill  a  diverfity  of  opinion.  The  defign  of 

Thede-  fpeech  is  to  communicate  to  others  the  thoughts  and 

fign  of  perceptions  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :  but  it  is  ob- 
^eec  *  vious,  that  between  an  internal  idea  and  any  external 
found  there  is  no  natural  relation ;  that  the  word  fre , 
for  inftance,  might  have  denominated  the  fubftance 
which  we  call  ice ,  and  that  the  word  ice  might  have 
fignified  fire .  Some  of  the  molt  acute  feelings  of  man, 
5. 


one  word  from  another ,  and  the  various  modifications  by 
which  the  fenfc  of  any  one  word  can  be  diverfified  confijU 
ently  with  its  original  meaning  or  its  relation  to  the  theme 
whence  it  is  derived ;  Syntax,  or  what  relates  to  the 
conjlruaion  or  due  difpofition  of  the  words  of  a  language 
into  fentences  or  phrafes ;  and  Prosody,  or  that  which 
treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of  fyllables ,  and  the  art 
of  malting  verfes*  .  ^ 

3.  But  grammar,  confidered  as  a  fcience ,  views  lan-  Or  univer-- 
guage  only  as  it  is  fignificant  of  thought.  NegledingfaI* 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  fake  of  beauty  or  elegance,  it  examines  the  analogy 
and  relation  between  words  and  ideas ;  diftinguifhes 
between  thofe  particulars  which  are  effenlial to  language 
and  thofe  which  are  only  accidental;  and  thus  furnifhes 
a  certain  ftandard,  by  which  different  languages  may 
be  compared,  and  their  feveral  excellencies  or  defeds 
pointed  out.  This  is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or 
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as  well  as  of  every  other  animal,  are  indeed  expreffed 
by  fimple  inarticulate  founds,  which  as  they  tend  to 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual  or  the  continuance 
of  the  fpecies,  and  invariably  indicate  either  pain  or 
pleafure,  are  univerfally  underftood  :  but  thefe  inarti¬ 
culate  and  fignificant  founds  are  very  few  in  number  ; 
and  if  they  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  confti- 
tute  a  natural  and  umverfal  language,  it  is  a  language 
of  which  man  as  a  mere  fenfitive  being  partakes  in 
common  with  the  other  animals. 

5.  Man 
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r  Man  is  endowed  not  only  with  fenfation ,  but  alfo 
with  the  faculty  of  reafoning ;  and  Ample  inarticulate 
founds  are  inefficient  for  expreffing  all  the  various 
modifications  of  thought,  for  communicating  to  others 
a  chain  of  argumentation,  or  even  for  diftinguithing  be¬ 
tween  the  different  fenfations  either  of  pain  or  of  plea- 
fure :  a  man  fcorched  with  fire  or  unexpectedly  plunged 
among  ice,  might  utter  the  cry  naturally  indicative  of 
hidden  and  violent  pain  ;  the  cry  would  be  the  fame, 
or  nearly  the  fame,  but  the  fenfations  of  cold  and  heat 
are  widely  different.  Articulation,  by  which  thofe  fim- 
pie  founds  are  modified,  and  a  particular  meaning  fixed 
to  each  modification,  is  therefore  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  fuch' a  being  as  man,  and  forms  the  language  which 
diftinguifhes  him  from  all  other  animals,  and  enables 
him  to  communicate  with  facility  all  that  diverfity  of 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  ftored,  to  make  known 
his  particular  wants,  and  to  diftinguifh  with  accuracy 
all  his  various  fenfations.  Thofe  founds  thus  modified 
are  called  words;  and  as  words  have  confeffedly  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  which 
they  are  fignificant,  the  ufe  of  them  mull  either  have 
been  the  refult  of  human  fagacity,  or  have  been  fug- 
gefled  to  the  firft  man  by  the  Author  of  nature. 

6.  Whether  language  be  of  divine  or  human  origin, 
is  aqueftion  upon  which,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
foon  refolved,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  enter.  Upon 
either  fuppofition,  the  firft  language,  compared  with 
thofe  which  fucceeded  it,  or  even  with  itfelf  as  after¬ 
wards  enlarged,  mull  have  been  extremely  rude  and 
narrow.  If  it  was  of  human  contrivance,,  this  will  be 
readily  granted  ;  for  what  art  was  ever  invented  and 
brought  to  a  ftate  of  perfeaion  by  illiterate  favages  ? 
If  it  was  taught  by  God,  which  is  at  leafl  the  more 
probable  fuppofition,  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  would 
be  more  comprehenfive  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  for 
whofe  immediate  ufe  it  was  intended ;  that  the  firll 
men  fhould  have  been  taught  to  exprefs  pains  or  plea- 
fures  which  they  never  felt,  or  to  utter  founds  that 
fhould  be  afterwards  fignificant  of  ideas  which  at  the 
time  of  utterance  had  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker:  man,  taught  the  elements  of  language,  would 
be  able  himfelf  to  improve  and  enlarge  it  as  his  future 
occafions  fhould  require. 

7.  As  all  language  is  compofed  of  fignificant  words 
varioully  combined,  a  knowledge  of  them  is  neceflary 
previous  to  our  acquiring  an  adequate  idea  of  language 
as  conftrudted  into  fentences  and  phrafes.  But  as  it 
is  by  words  that  we  exprefs  the  various  ideas  which 
occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  neceflary  to  examine  how  ideas 
themfelves  are  fuggefted,  before  we  can  afcertain  the 
various  clafles  into  which  words  may  be  diftributed. 
It  is  the  province  of  logic  to  trace  our  ideas  from  their 
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origin,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  art  of  reafoning  :  but  it 
is  neceflary  at  prefent  to  obferve,  that  our  ear lieft  ideas 
are  all  ideas  of  fenfation,  excited  by  the  impreffions 
that  are  made  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe  by  the  various 
objedls  with  which  we  are  lurrounded.  L»et  us  there¬ 
fore  fuppofe  a  reafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  poflible 
prepofleflion,  placed  upon  this  globe  ;  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  his  attention  would  in  the  firft  place  be 
directed  to  the  various  objects  which  he  law  exifting 
around  him.  Thefe  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
diilinguifh  from  one  another ;  and  if  he  were  either 
Learning  or  inventing  a  language,  his  hid  effort  would 
be  to  give  them  names ,  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  of 
them  might  be  recalled  when  the  objects  themfelves  7 
fhould  be  abfent.  This  is  one  copious  fource  of  words ; of  noun3« 
and  forms  a  natural  clafs  which  mull  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  which  is  diltinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  nouns:  and  as  thefe  nouns  are  the  names  of  the  fe- 
veral  fubltances  which  exifl,  they  have  hkewiie  been 
called  substantives. 

8.  It  would  likewife  be  early  difcovered,  that  every 
one  of  thefe  fubftances  was  endowed  with  certain  qua-  g 
lities  or  attributes  ;  to  exprefs  which  another  clafs  of  Of  attri- 
words  would  be  requifite,  iince  it  is  only  by  their  qua-butivc3‘ 
lities  that  fubftances  themfelves  can  attract  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus,  to  he  weighty ,  is  a  quality  of  matter;  to 
think,  is  an  attribute  of  man.  Therefore  in  every 
language  words  have  been  invented  to  exprefs  the 
known  qualities  or  attributes  of  the  feveral  objects 
which  exift,  Thefe  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  attributives. 

9.  Nouns  and  attributives  mufl  comprehend  all 
that  is  ejfential  to  language (  a)  :  for  every  thing  which 
exifts,  or  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea,  mull  be  either 
a fubftance  or  the  attribute  of  fome  fubftance;  and  there¬ 
fore  thofe  two  clafles  which  denominate  fubftances 
and  attributes,  mull  comprehend  all  the  words  that 
are  necejfary  to  communicate  to  the  hearer  the  ideas 
which  are  prefent  to  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  If  any 
other  words  occur,  they  can  only  have  been  invented 
for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  eafe  and  ornament,  to  avoid  tedious  circum¬ 
locutions  or  difagreeable  tautologies;  There  are  in¬ 
deed  grammarians  of  great  name,  who  have  confidered 
as  effential  to  language  an  order  of  words,  of  which 
the  ufe  is  to  connect  the  nouns  and  attributives,  and 
which  are  faid  to  have  no  Jig^fification  of  themfelves ,  but 
to  become  fignificant  by  relation.  Hence  all  words  which 
can  poflibly  be  invented  are  by  thefe  men  divided  into 
two  general  clafles:  thofe  which  are  significant  of 
themselves  and  thofe  which  are  not.  Words  fig¬ 
nificant  of  themfelves  are  either  expreflive  of  the  names 
of  fubftances,  and  therefore  called  substantives;  or 
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(a)  This  Is  the  doftrlne  of  many  writers  on  the  theory  of  language,  for  whofe  judgment  we  have  the  liigheft 
refpeft  :  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  mankind  fo  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  abitradtion  as  to  view  attributes 
by  themfelves  independent  of  particular  fubftances,  and  to  give  one  general  name  to  each  attribute  wherefoever  it 
may  be  found,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  words  expreflive  of  affirmation.  We  never  talk  of  any  attribute, 
a  colour  for  inftance,  without  affirming  fomething  concerning  it;  as,  either  that  it  is  bright  or  faint,  or  that  it  is 
the  colour  of  fom e  fubftance.  It  will  be  feen  afterwards,  that  to  denote  affirmation  is  the  proper  office  of  what 
is  called  the  fubftantive verb-,  as,  “Milk  is  white.”  That  verb  therefore  appears  to  be  as  neceflary  to  the 
communication  of  thought  as  any  fpecies  of  words  whatever-;  and  if  we  muff,  range  words  under  a  few  general 
claffes,  we  fhould  be  inclined  to  fay,  that  nouns,  attributives ,  and  affirmatives ,  comprehend  all  that  is  effential  to 
language. 
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of  attributes,  and  therefore  called  attributives. 
Words  which  are  ndt  fignificant  of  themfelves,  mull 
acquire  a  meaning  either  as  defining  or  connedling 
others ;  and  are  therefore  arranged  under  the  two 
clafies  of  definitives  and  connectives. 

10.  That  in  any  language  there  can  be  words  which 
of  themfelves  have  no  Signification,  is  a  fuppofition 
which  a  man  free  from  prejudice  will  not  readily  ad¬ 
mit  ;  for  to  what  purpofe  fhould  they  have  been  in¬ 
vented  ?  as  they  are  fignificant  of  no  ideas,  they  can¬ 
not  facilitate  the  communication  of  thought,  and  mud 
therefore  be  only  an  incumbrance  to  the  language  in 
which  they  are  found.  But  in  anfwer  to  this  it  has 
been  faid,  that  thefe  words,  though  devoid  of  fignifica¬ 
tion  themfelves,  acquire  a  fort  of  meaning  when  joined 
with  others,  and  that  they  are  as  neceffary  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  fentence  as  cement  is  to  the  ftrudlure  of  an 
edifice  :  for  as fiones  cannot  be  arranged  into  a  regular 
building  without  a  cement  to  bind  and  connect  them,  fo 
the  original  words  fignificant  of  fubjlances  and  attri¬ 
butes,  cannot  be  made  to  exprefs  all  the  variety  of  our 
ideas  without  being  defined  and  connected  by  thofe  words 
which  of  themfelves  fignify  nothing. — It  is  wonderful, 
that  he  who  firft  fuggefted  this  fimile  did  not  perceive 
that  it  tends  to  overthrow  the  do&rine  which  it  is 
meant  to  illuftrate  :  for  furely  the  cement  is  as  much 
the  matter  of  the  building  as  the  fiones  themfelves  ;  it 
is  equally  folid  and  equally  extended.  By  being  united 
with  the  fiones,  it  neither  acquires  norlofesany  one  of 
the  qualities  ejfeniial to  matter ;  it  neither  communicates 
its  own  foftnefs,  nor  acquires  their  hardnefs.  By  this 
mode  of  reafoning  therefore  it  would  appear,  that  the 
words  called  definitives  and  connectives,  fo  far  from  ha¬ 
ving  of  themfelves  no  fignification,  are  equally  efien- 
tial  to  language  and  equally  fignificant  with  thofe 
which  are  denominated  fubfiantives  and  attributives ;  and 
upon  inveftigation  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the 
truth.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  the  definition  or  con¬ 
nection  of  the  words  which  all  men  confefs  to  be  figni¬ 
ficant,  that  meaning  muft  be  the  fenfe  of  the  words  of 
which  the  purpofe  is  to  define  and  conned! ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  meaning  where  there  are  no  ideas,  every 
one  of  tliefe  definitives  and  connectives  muft  be  fignifi¬ 
cant  of  Jome  idea ,  although  it  may  not  be  always  eafy 
or  even  pofiible  to  exprefs  that  idea  by  another  word. 

1 1 .  Thefe  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of 
fpeech  we  have  juft  mentioned,  becaufe  they  have  been 
largely  treated  of  by  grammarians  of  high  fame.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us,  that  any  man  can  feel  him- 
felf  much  the  wifer  for  having  learned  that  all  words 
are  either  substantives  or  attributives,  defini¬ 
tives  or  connectives.  The  divifion  of  words  into 
thofe  which  are  significant  of  themselves,  and 
thofe  which  are  significant  by  relation,  is  abfo- 
lute  nonfenfe,  and  has  been  produdtive  of  much  error 
and  much  myftery  in  fome  of  the  molt  celebrated  trea¬ 
ties  on  grammar.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  eftablifh  a  different  claffification  of  the  parts 
of  fpeech  from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  will 
be  found  of  little  utility  either  in  practice  or  in  /pecula¬ 
tion.  As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  vulgar 
divifion  feeins  fufficiently  commodious  ;  for  every  man 
who  knows  any  tiling,  knows  when  he  ufes  a  noun 
and  when  a  verb.  With  refpedl  to  the  latter ,  not  to 
mention  that  all  the  grammarians  from  Aristotle  to 
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Horne  Tooke,  have  differed  on  the  fubjedf,  it  fliould 
feem  to  be  of  more  importance,  after  having  afeertain- 
ed  with  precifion  the  nature  of  each  fpecies  of  words, 
to  determine  in  what  circumftances  they  differ  than  in 
what  they  agree . 

12.  In  moll  languages,  probably  in  all  cultivated  The  c°m. 
languages,  grammarians  diftinguifh  the  following  parts  mon  divi- 
of  fpeech  :  Noun,  pronoun ,  verb,  participle ,  adverb ,  pre-  flon  of 
pofition ,  conjunBion.  The  Latin  and  Englifih  gramma-  fpeechth 
nans  admit  the  interjeBion  among  the  parts  of  fpeech,  moft  pro* 
although  it  is  confeffedly  not  neceffary  to  the  conftruc-per. 
tion  of  the  fentence,  being  only  thrown  in  to  exprefs 

the  affedlion  of  the  fpeaker  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and 
Englifih  tongues  there  is  the  article  prefixed  to  nouns, 
when  they  fignify  the  common  names  of  things,  to 
point  them  out,  and  to  fhow  how  far  their  fignification 
extends.  In  the  method  of  arrangement  commonly 
followed  in  grammars,  adjeBives  are  clafted  with  fub¬ 
fiantives,  and  both  are  denominated  nouns;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  when  examined  philofophically,  an  efTential 
difference  is  difeovered  between  the  fulfiantive  and  the 
adjeBive;  and  therefore  fome  writers  of  eminence,  when 
treating  of  this  fubjedl,  have  lately  given  the  following 
claflid cation  of  words,  which  we  (hall  adopt  :  The 

ARTICLE,  NOUN,  PRONOUN,  VERB,  PARTICIPLE,  ADJECTIVE, 

ADVERB,  PREPOSITION,  CONJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION.  AIL 

thefe  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Englifih  languao-e  ; 
and  therefore  we  fhall  examine  each  clafs,  endeavour 
to  afeertain  its  precife  import,  and  fhow  in  what  re- 
fpedls  it  differs  from  every  other  clafs.  It  is  impofiible 
to  inveftigate  the  principles  of  grammar  without  con¬ 
fining  the  inveftigation  in  a  great  meafure  to  fome 
particular  language  from  which  the  illuftrations  muft 
be  produced  ;  and  that  we  fhould  prefer  the  Englifih 
language  for  this  purpofe  can  excite  no  wonder,  as  it 
is  a  preference  which  to  every  tongue  is  due  from  thofe 
by  whom  it  is  fpoken.  We  truft,  however,  that  the 
principles  which  we  fhall  eftablifh  will  be  found  to  ap¬ 
ply  univerfally ;  and  that  our  inquiry,  though  principally 
illuft rated  from  the  Englifih  language,  will  be  an  en¬ 
quiry  into  philofiophical  or  univerfal  grammar. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  Noun  ^Substantive. 

13.  Nouns  are  all  thofie  words  by  which  objects  or 
fiubfiances  are  denominated,  and  which  dijlinguifih  them  from  n 
one  another ,  without  marking  either  quantity ,  quality,  ac -  The  noun 
tion,  or  relation .  The  fiubfiantive  or  noun  is  the  name ^fhied, 
of  the  thing  fpoken  of,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  is 

called  name;  for  it  is  ovo^a,  in  the  one,  and  nomen  in 
in  the  other  ;  and  if  in  Englifh  we  had  called  it  the 
name  rather  than  the  noun,  the  appellation  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  more  proper,  as  this  laft  word,  being 
ufed  only  in  grammar,  is  more  liable  to  be  mifunder- 
flood  than  the  other,  which  is  in  confiant  and  familiar 
ufe.  That  nouns  or  the  names  of  things  muft  make  a 
part  of  every  language,  and  that  they  muft  have  been 
the  words  firft  fuggefted  to  the  human  mind,  will  not 
be  difputed.  Men  could  not  fpeak  of  themfelves  or 
of  any  thing  elfe,  without  having  names  for  themfelves 
and  the  various  objedls  with  which  they  are  furrounded. 

Now,  as  all  the  objects  which  exift  muft  be  either  in 
the  fame  ftate  in  which  they  were  produced  by  nature , 
or  changed  from  their  original  ftate  by  art ,  or  abfiraCt - 

ed 
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ed  from  fubdances  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  unity  and  plurality  ;  and  Mi  is 
conceived  by  the  mind  as  having  at  lead  the  capacity 
cf  being  characterized  by  qualities;  this  naturally  fug- 
divifion  of  nouns  into  natural 
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gefls  a  divifion  of  nouns  into  natural,  as  man,  vege¬ 
table,  tree ,  &c.  artificial,  as  houfe, Jhip,  watch,  &c. 
and  A3 s  tract,  as  whitenefs ,  motion,  temperance,  &c. 

14.  But  the  diverfity  of  obje&s  is  fo  great,  that  had 
each  individual  a  dt/lind  and  proper  name,  it  would  be 
impoflible  for  the  moft  tenacious  memory,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  longed  life,  to  retain  even  the  nouns  of 
the  narrowed  language.  It  has  therefore  been  found 
expedient,  when  a  number  of  things  refemble  each 
other  in  fome  important  particulars,  to  arrange  them 
all  under  one  fpecies ;  to  which  is  given  a  name  that 
belongs  equally  to  the  whole  fpecies,  and  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  comprehended  under  it.  Thus  the  word  man 
denotes  a  fpecies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  human  being:  The  word  horfe  denotes  another 
fpecies  of  animals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  that  fpecies  of  quadrupeds;  but  it  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  men,  or  ro  any  individual 
comprehended  under  that  fpecies.  We  find,  however, 
that  there  are  fome  qualities  in  which  feveral  fpe 
cies  refemble  each  other  ;  and  therefore  we  refer 
them  to  a  higher  order  called  a  genus,  to  which  we  give 
a  name  that  is  equally  applicable  to  every  fpecies  and 
every  individual  comprehended  under  it.  Thus,  men 
and  horfts  and  all  living  things  on  earth  refemble  each 
other  in  this  refpeft,  that  they  have  life .  We  refer 
them  therefore  to  the  genus  called  animal;  and  this 
word  belongs  to  every  fpecies  of  animals,  and  to  each 
individual  animal.  The  fame  clarification  is  made  both 
of  artificial  and  abflratt  fubdances  ;  of  each  of  which 
there  me  genera,  fpecies,  and  individuals .  Thus  in  na¬ 
tural  fubllances,  animal,  vegetable,  and  fojfde ,  denote 
genera;  man,  horfe,  tree ,  metal,  are  species;  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  Bucephalus,  oak,  gold,  are  individuals.  In  arti¬ 
ficial  fubllances,  edifice  is  a  genus  ;  houfe,  church ,  tower, 
are  species;  and  the  Vatican ,  St  Bauds,  and  the  Tower 
of  London ,  are  individuals.  In  abflratt  fubllances,  mo¬ 
tion  and  virtue  are  genera;  fight  and  temperance  are 
species;  the  flight  of  Mahomet  and  temperance  in  wine  are 
individuals.  By  arranging  fubllances  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  giving  a  name  to  each  genus  and  fpecies,  the 
nouns  necelfary  to  any  language  are  comparatively  few 
and  eafily  acquired  :  and  when  we  meet  with  an  objedl 
unknown  to  us,  we  have  only  to  examine  it  with  atten¬ 
tion;  and  comparing  it  with  other  obje&s,  to  refer  it 
to  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  moll  nearly  refembles. 
By  this  contrivance  we  fupply  the  want  of  a  proper 
name  for  the  individual ;  and  fo  far  as  the  refemblance 
is  complete  between  it  and  the  fpecies  to  which  it  is  re¬ 
ferred,  and  of  which  we  have  given  it  the  name,  we 
may  converfe  and  reafon  about  it  without  danger  of 
error  :  Whereas  had  each  individual  in  nature  a  diflinft 
and  proper  name,  words  would  be  innumerable  and  in- 
comprehenlible ;  and  to  employ  our  labours  in  lan¬ 
guage,  would  be  as  idle  as  that  lludy  of  numberlcfs 
14  written  fymbols  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Chinefe . 
ofthe°fir *5*  Although  nouns  are  thus  adapted  to  exprefs  not 
^ular  and  ^ie  individuals  but  the  genera  or  fpecies  into  which  fub- 
ftances  are  claffVd;  yet,  infpeaking  of  thefe  fubllances, 
whether  natural,  artificial,  or  abflraft,  all  men  mud  have 
occafion  to  mention  fometimes  one  of  a  kind,  and  fome- 
timts  mere  than  one.  In  every  language,  therefore,  nouns 
mud  admit  of  feme  variation  in  their  form,  to  denote 


r 

[plural  num 
fbery. 


a  nation  is  called  number . 

Thus  in  the  Englifh  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  a 
fingle  place  of  habitation,  vve  call  it  a  houfe  \  but  if  of 
more,  we  call  them  houfes .  In  the  fird  of  thefe  cafes 
the  noun  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fingular ,  in  the  lad  cafe  it 
is  in  the  plural,  number.  Greek  nouns  have  aifo  a 
dual  number  to  exprefs  two  individuals,  as  have  likewife 
fome  Hebrew  nouns :  but  this  variation  is  evidently 
not  effential  to  language  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  elegance  or  a 
deformity. 

16.  But  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of 
of  nouns,  it  can  only  be  confidered  as  efential  to  thofe 
which  denote  genera  or  fpecies.  Thus  we  may  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  one  animal  or  of  many  animals ,  of 
one  man  or  of  many  men  ;  and  therefore  the  nouns  ani¬ 
mal  and  man  mud  be  capable  of  exprefiing  plurality  as 
well  as  unity.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to 
the  proper  names  of  individuals  :  for  we  can  only  fay 
Xenophon ,  Arijlotle,  Plato ,  &c.  in  the  fingular  ;  as,  were 
any  one  of  thefe  names  to  affume  a  plural  form,  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  the  proper  name  of  an  individual,  and 
become  the  common  name  of  a  fpecies.  Of  this,  indeed, 
we  have  fome  examples  in  every  language.  When  a 
proper  name  is  conddered  as  a  general  appellative  un¬ 
der  which  many  others  are  arranged,  it  is  then  no 
longer  the  name  of  an  individual  but  of  a  fpecies ,  and  as 
fuch  admits  of  a  plural ;  as  the  Ceefars,  the  Howards , 
the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  8c c.  :  but  Socrates  can  ne¬ 
ver  become  plural,  fo  long  as  we  know'  of  no  more  than 
one  man  of  that  name.  The  reafon  of  ad  this  will  be 
obvious,  if  we  confider,  that  every  genus  may  be  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  of  its  fpecies  ;  for  man,  horfe, 
and  dog ,  are  each  of  them  an  entire  and  complete  am* 
mal :  and  every  fpecies  may  be  found  whole  and  entire 
in  each  of  its  individuals  :  for  Socrates ;  Plato ,  and  Xe¬ 
nophon,  are  each  of  them  completely  and  entirely  a 
man.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  genus,  though  one,  is 
multiplied  into  many;  and  every  fpecies,  though  one, 
is  alfo  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to  thofe  beings 
which  are  their  fubordinates  :  But  as  no  individual  has 
any  fuch  fubordinates ,  it  can  never  in  dridtnefs  be  con- 
fidered  as  many;  and  fo,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  name,  15 

is  truly  an  individual  which  cannot  admit  of  number.  Of  genders 

17.  Betides  number,  another  chaia&eridic,  vifible  in 
fubdances,  is  that  of  sex.  Every  fubdance  is  either 
male  or  female  ;  or  both  male  and  female  ;  or  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  So  that  with  refpedl  to  fexes  and  their 
negation ,  all  fubflances  conceivable  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  this  fourfold  confideration,  which  language  would 
be  very  imperfect  if  it  could  not  exprefs.  Now  the 
exidence  of  hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not  doubtful, 
and  language  being  framed  to  anfwer  the  ordinary  oc- 
cafions  of  life,  no  proviuon  is  made,  in  any  of  ( the 
tongues  with  which  vve  are  acquainted, for  expreffing,  o- 
therwife  than  by  a  name  made  on  purpofe,  or  by  a  peri- 
phrafis,  duplicity  of fix.  With  regard  to  this  great  natural 
chara£leridic,  grammarians  have  made  only  a  threefold 
didin&ion  of  nouns  :  thofe  which  denote  males  are 
faid  to  be  of  the  mafeuline  gender ;  thofe  which  denote 
females ,  of  the  feminine  ;  and  thofe  which  denote  fub¬ 
dances  that  admit  not  of fex,  are  faid  to  be  neuter  or  of 
neither  gender.  All  animals  have  lex;  and  therefore  the 
names  of  all  animals  diould  have  gender.  But  the  fex 
of  all  is  not  equally  obvious,  nor  equally  worthy  of  at  ¬ 
tention.  In  thofe  fpecies  that  are  moil  common,  or 
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of  which  the  male  and  the  female  are,  by  their  fize ,  firm, 
colour,  or  other  outward  circumftances,  eminently  dijlin - 
guifhed,  the  male  is  fometimes  called  by  one  name,  which 
is  mafeuline ;  and  the  female  by  a  different  name,  which  is 
feminine.  Thus  in  Englifh  we  fay,  hnjband,  wife;  king} 
queen  ;  father,  mother  ;  fin,  daughter,  See.  In  others 
of  limilar  diftindtion,  the  name  of  the  male  is  applied  to 
the  female  only  by  prefixing  a  fyllable  or  by  altering 
the  termination  ;  as  man,  woman  ;  lion,  lionefis  ;  .emperor, 
emprefi,  anciently  einperefs ;  rnajler,  mljlref,  anciently 
majlerefs.  See.  When  the  fix  of  any  animal  is  not  ob¬ 
vious,  or  not  material  to  be  known,  the  fame  name, 
in  fome  languages,  is  applied,  without  variation,  to  all 
the  fpecies,  and  that  name  is  faid  to  be  of  the  common 
gender.  Thus  in  Latin  bos  albus  is  a  white  ox,  and  bos 
alba  a  white  cow.  Diminutive  infefts,  though  they 
are  doubtlefs  male  and  female,  feem  to  be  confidered 
in  the  Englifh  language  as  if  they  were  really  creeping 
things.  No  man,  fpeaking  of  a  worm,  would  fay  he 
creeps,  but  it  creeps,  upon  the  ground.  But  although 
the  origin  of  genders  is  thus  clear  and  obvious  ;  yet  the 
Englifh  is  the  only  language,  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  that  deviates  not,  except  in  this  fingle  in- 
ftance  of  infers,  from  the  order  of  nature.  Greek  and 
Latin ,  and  many  of  the  modern  tongues,  have  nouns, 
fome  mafeuline,  fome  feminine,  which  denote  fub- 
flances  where  fex  never  had  exigence.  Nay,  fome 
languages  are  fo  particularly  defective  in  this  refpe&, 
as  to  clafs  every  obje&,  inanimate  as  well  as  animate, 
under  either  the  mafeuline  or  the  feminine  gender,  as  they 
have  no  neuter  gender  for  thofe  which  are  of  neither  fex. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew,  French,  Italian ,  and 
Spanijh.  But  the  Englffo,  ftri&ly  following  the  order 
of  nature,  puts  every  noun  which  denotes  a  male  ani¬ 
mal,  and  no  other,  in  the  mafeuline  gender ;  every 
name  of  a  female  animal,  in  the  feminine  ;  and  every 
animal  whofe  fex  is  not  obvious  or  known,  as  well  as 
every  inanimate  object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender. 
And  this  gives  our  language  an  advantage  above  mod 
others  in  the  poetical  and  rhetorical  flyle  :  for  when 
nouns  naturally  neuter  are  converted  into  mafeuline 
and  feminine,  the  perfonification  is  more  diftin&ly  and 
more  forcibly  marked.  (See  Person ification.)  Some 
very  learned  and  ingenious  men  have  endeavoured,  by 
what  they  call  a  more  fubtle  kind  of  reafoning,  to  dif- 
cern  even  in  things  without  fex  a  diftant  analogy  to  that 
natural  distinction,  and  to  account  for  the  names 
of  inanimate  fubftances  being,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
mafeuline  and  feminine.  But  fuch  fpeculations  are  wholly 
fanciful  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed 
are  overturned  by  an  appeal  to  fads.  Many  of  the 
fubftances  that,  in  one  language,  have  mafeuline  names , 
have  in  others  names  that  are  feminine ;  which  could 
not  be  the  cafe  were  this  matter  regulated  by  reafon  or 
nature .  Indeed  for  this,  as  well  as  many  other  ano¬ 
malies  in  language,  no  other  reafon  can  be  afligned 
than  that  cujlom - 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  eft,  et  jus,  et  norma,  loquendi. 
Origjn  0f  1 8.  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  mod  nouns 
cafes.  are  the  names,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  clades  of 
objeds  termed  genera  and  fpecies  (b).  in  clafiing  a  num- 
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ber  of  individuals  under  one  fpecies,  we  contemplate  only 
thofe  qualities  which  appear  to  be  important,  and  in 
which  the  feveral  individuals  are  found  to  agree,  ab- 
ftrading  the  mind  from  the  confideration  of  all  thofe 
which  appear  to  be  lefs  elfential,  and  which  in  one  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  fuch  as  have  nothing  exadly  limilar 
in  any  other  individual  upon  earth.  Thus,  in  clafiing 
the  individuals  which  are  comprehended  under  the  fpe¬ 
cies  denominated  horfi,  we  pay  no  regard  to  their  co- 
lour  or  their  fize ;  becaufe  experience  teaches  us,  that  no 
particular  colour  or  fize  is  elfential  to  that  individual 
living  creature,  and  that  there  are  not  perhaps  upon 
earth  two  horfes  whofe  colour  and  fize  are  exadly  alike . 
But  the  qualities  which  in  this  procefs  we  take  into 
view,  are  the  general  fhape,  the  fymmetry,  and  proportion 
of  the  parts',  and  in  lliort  every  thing  which  appears 
evidently  effetitial  to  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the 
propagation  of  the  race.  All  thefe  qualities  are  ftrikingly 
limilar  in  all  the  individuals  which  we  call  horfes,  and  as 
ftrikingly  difiimilar  from  the  correfponding  qualities'of  e- 
very  other  individual  animal.  The  colour  of  a  horfi  is  of¬ 
ten  the  fame  with  that  of  an  ox;  but  the  lhape  of  the  one 
animal,  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  his  parts,  are  to¬ 
tally  different  from  thofe  of  the  other;  nor  could  any  man 
be  led  to  clafs  the  two  individuals  under  the  fame  fpecies.  It 
is  by  a  limilar  procefs  that  we  alcend  from  one  fpecies  to 
another,  and  through  all  the  fpecies  to  the  higheft  genus . 
In  each  fpecies  or  genus  in  the  afeending  fe  xiesf ewer  par¬ 
ticular  qualities  are  attended  to  than  were  confidered 
as  effential  to  the  genus  or  fpecies  immediately  below  it ; 
and  our  conceptions  become  more  and  more  general  as 
the  particular  qualities,  which  are  the  objeCls  of  them, 
become  fewer  in  number.  The  life  of  a  general  term , 
therefore,  can  recal  to  the  mind  only  the  common  qua¬ 
lities. of  the  clafs,  the  genus  or  fpecies  which  it  repre- 
fents.  But  we  have  frequent  occallon  to  fpeak  of  in¬ 
dividual  obje&s.  In  doing  this,  we  annex  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  term  certain  words  fignificant  of  particular  qualities , 
which  diferiminate  the  object  of  which  we  fpeak,  from 
every  other  individual  of  the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  common  name.  For 
inftance,  in  advertifing  a  thief,  we  are  obliged  to  men¬ 
tion  his  height ,  complexion,  gait,  and  whatever  may  ferve 
to  diftinguilh  him  from  all  other  men. 

The  procefs  of  the  mind  in  rendering  her  concep¬ 
tions  particular,  is  indeed  exactly  the  reverfe  of  that 
by  which  Ihe  generalizes  them.  For  as  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  generalization,  (he  aljlrads  from  her  ideas  of  any 
number  of fpecies  certain  qualities  in  which  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  of  the  remaining  qualities  in 
which  they  agree,  conftitutes  the  firft  genus  in  the  a- 
feending  feries  ;  fo  when  Ihe  withes  to  make  her  con¬ 
ceptions  more  particular,  Ihe  annexes  to  her  idea  of  any 
genus  thofe  qualities  or  circumftances  which  were  be¬ 
fore  abft rafted  from  it ;  and  the  genus,  with  this  annexa¬ 
tion,  conftitutes  the  firft  fpecies  in  the  defending  feries. 
In  like  manner,  when  ihe  willies  to  defeend  from  any 
fpecies  to  an  individual,  file  has  only  to  annex  to  the 
idea  of  the  fptdies  thofe  particular  qualities  which  dif¬ 
eriminate  the  individual  intended  from  the  other  indivi¬ 
duals  ©f  the  fame  kind. 

This 


(b)  It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  the  words  genus  and  fpecies,  and  the  phrafes  higher  genus  and  lower 
fpecies ,  are  taken  here  in  the  logical  fenfe ;  and  not  as  the  words  genus,  fpecies.  order,  clafs,  are  often  employed 
by  naturalifts.  For  a  farther  account  of  the  mental  procefs  of  generalization,  fee  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
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Tin's  particularizing  operation  of  the  mind  points  out 
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the  manner  of  applying  the  general  terms  of  language 
for  the  purpofe  of  exprefTing  particular  ideas .  For  as 
the  mind,  to  limit  a  general  idea,  connects  that  idea  with 
the  idea  of  fome  particular  circuinjlance  ;  fo  language ,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  in  order  to  limit  a  general 
term,  conneXs  that  term  with  the  word  denoting  the 
particular  circumdance.  Thus,  in  order  to  particula¬ 
rize  the  idea  of  horfe,  the  mind  conneXs  that  general  idea 
with  the  circmnjlance ,  fuppofe,  of  whitenefs ;  and  in 
order  to  particularize  the  word  horfe,  language  conneXs 
that  word  with  the  term  white  ;  and  fo  in  other  inftan- 
ces. — Annexation ,  therefore,  or  the  conneXing  of  ge¬ 
neral  words  or  terms  in  language,  fits  it  for  exprefiing 
particular  conceptions  ;  and  this  mud  hold  alike  good 
in  all  languages.  But  the  methods  of  denoting  this  an¬ 
nexation  are  various  in  various  tongues.  In  Engli/h  and 
molt  modern  languages  we  commonly  ufe  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  little  words,  which  we  have  ehofen  to  dyle  par¬ 
ticles  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  cafes 
of  nouns  anfwer  the  fame  end. 

19.  Cafes ,  therefore,  though  they  are  accidents  of 
nouns  not  abfolutely  necejfary,  have  been  often  confidered 
as  fuch  ;  and  they  are  certainly  worthy  of  our  exami¬ 
nation,  fince  there  is  perhaps  no  language  in  which 
fome  cafes  are  not  to  be  found,  as  indeed  without  them 
or  their  various  powers  no  language  could  readily  an¬ 
fwer  the  purpofes  of  life. 

All  the  oblique  cafes  of  nouns  (if  we  except  the  vo¬ 
cative)  are  merely  marks  of  annexation ;  but  as  the 
annexation,  connections  or  relations  fubfiding  among  objefis  are  very 
various,  fome  cafes  denote  one  kind  of  relation,  and 
fome  another .  We  fhall  endeavour  to  invelligate  the 
connexion  which  each  cafe  denotes,  beginning  with 
the  genitive, — This  is  the  mojl  general  of  all  the  cafes, 
and  gives  notice  fome  connexion  indeed  fubfids  be* 
tween  two  objeXs,  but  does  not  point  out  the  particular 
hind  of  connt&ion.  That  we  mud  infer,  not  from  the 
nature  or  termination  of  the  genitive  if  elf,  but  from  our 
18  previous  knowledge  of  the  objects  connetled  That  the 
The  im-  genitive  denotes  merely  relation  in  general,  might  be  pro¬ 
genitive^  ve(^  ^y  adducing  innumerable  examples,  in  which  the 
cafe.  relations  expreffed  by  this  cafe  are  different ;  but  we 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  one  obfervation,  from  which 
the  truth  of  our  opinion  w  ill  appear  beyond  cifpute. 
If  an  exprefiion  be  lifed  in  which  are,  conneXed  by 
the  genitive  cafe,  two  words  fignificant  of  objeXs  be¬ 
tween  which  a  twofold  relation  may  fubfid,  it  will  be 
found  impolfib!e,yrow  the  expreffion ,  to  determine  which 
of  thefe  two  relations  is  the  true  one,  which  mud  be 
gathered  wholly  from  the  context.  Thus,  for  example, 
from  the  phrafe  injuria  regis,  no  man  can  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  injury  mentioned  be  an  injury  fuffered  or  an  in¬ 
jury  infixed  by  the  king  :  but  if  the  genitive  cafe  no¬ 
tified  any  particular  relation,  no  fuch  ambiguity  could 
exid.  This  cafe  therefore  gives  notice,  that  two  ob¬ 
jeXs  ar e,  fomchow  or  other  { c),  conneXed,  but  it  marks 
not  the  particular  fort  of  connexion.  Hence  it  may 
be  tranflated  by  our  particle  of,  which  will  be  feen 
afterwards  to  be  of  a  fignification  equally  general. 

Vol.  VIII.  P*rtl. 
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The  dative  and  accufative  cafes  appear  to  have  nearly  19 


the  fame  meaning;  each  of  them  denoting  appofition,  ^a" 

the  junXion  of  one  objefi  with  another .  Thus  when  any  qufadve  ^ 
one  fays,  Comparo  Virgilium  Homero ,  Homer  and  Virgil  cafes, 
are  conceived  to  be  placed  beftde  one  another,  in  order 
to  their  being  compared  ;  and  this  fort  of  connexion, 
is  denoted  by  the  dative  cafe .  In  like  manner,  when  it 
is  faid  latus  humeros,  breadth  is  conceived  as  joined  tn 
or  conneXed  in  appofition  with  fhoulders  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
prefiion  may  be  tranflated  “  broad  at  the  fhoulders.” 

This  appofition  of  two  objeXs  may  happen  either 
without  previous  motion,  or  in  confequence  of  it .  In  the 
foregoing  indances  no  motion  is  prefuppofed;  but  if 
one  fay,  Mift  aliquos  fubfidio  eorum,  the  appofition  is 
there  in  confequence  of  motion.  In  like  manner,  when 
it  is  faid,  Profelt  us  ejl  Romam ,  his  appofition  with  Rome 
is  conceived  as  the  ejfed  of  his  motion  thither. 

From  this  idea  of  the  accufative ,  the  reafon  is  obvious 
why  the  objeX  after  the  aXive  verb  is  often  put  in  that 
cafe  ;  it  is  becaufe  the  aXion  h  fuppofed  to  proceed 
from  the  agent  to-  the  patient.  But  the  fame  thing 
happens  with  refpedt  to  the  dative  cafe,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon .  Thus,  Antonius  left  Ciceronem,  and  Anto¬ 
nins  nocuit  Ciceroni,  are  expreflions  of  the  fame  import, 
and  in  each  the  aXion  of  hurting  is  conceived  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Antony  to  Cicero  ;  which  is  finely  iilu- 
drated  by  the  pafiive  form  of  fuch  expreflions,  where 
the  procedure  above  mentioned  is  exprefsly  marked  by 
the  prepofltion  ab  :  Cicero  nocetur,  Cicero  leeditur  ab  An¬ 
tonio.  It  is  therefore  not  true,  that  “  the  accufative  is 
that  cafe,  at  lead  the  only  cafe,  which  to  an  efficient 
nominative  and  a  verb  of  aXion  fubjoins  either  the  ef- 
fedfc  or  the  pafiive  fubjeX  ;  nor  is  the  dative  the  only 
cafe  which  is  formed  to  exprefs  relations  tending  to 
itfelf.”  The  only  thing  ejfential  to  thefe  two  cafes  is 
to  denote  the  appoftion  or  junction  of  one  objefi  with  ano¬ 
ther;  and  this  they  do  nearly ,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
fame  manner,  although  from  the  cuflom  of  language  they 
may  not  be  indifferently  fubjoined  to  the  fame  verb.  2(5 

The  Greek  language  has  no  ablative  cafe  ;  but  in  Of  die  ab* 
the  Batin,  where  it  is  ufed,  it  denotes  concomitancy ,  o rlativecafe* 
that  one  thing  accompanies  another .  From  this  concomi¬ 
tancy  we  fometimes  draw  an  iuference,  and  fometimes 
not.  For  example,  when  it  is  faid,  Templum  clamore 
petebcint,  clamour  is  reprefented  as  concomitant  with  their 
going  to  the  temple ;  and  here  no  inference  is  drawn:  but 
from  the  phrafe  palleo  metu ,  although  nothing  more  is 
expreffed  than  that  palenefs  is  a  concomitant  of  the  fear, 
yet  we  indantly  infer  that  it  is  alfo  the  effea  of  it.  In 
mod  indanCes  where  the  ablative  is  ufed,  an  inference 
is  drawn,  of  which  the  foundation  is  fome  natural  con¬ 
nexion  obferved  to  fubfid  between  the  objeds  thus  con¬ 
neXed  in  language .  When  this  inference  is  not  meant 
to  be  drawn,  the  prepoftion  is  commonly  added  :  as, 
interfeSus  eft  cum  gladio,  “  he  was  flain  with  a  fword 
about  him  interfefius  ejl  gladio,  “  lie  was  flain  with  a 
fword  as  the  infrument  of  his  death.” 

The  remaining  cafes,  which  have  not  been  noticed,  Of  the  no- 
are  the  nominative  and  the  vocative.  Thefe  are  in  mod  inarive 
indances  alike  in  termination,  which  makes  it  probable 
F  that 


(c)  Ihe  Greek  grammarians  feem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  this  cafe  when  they  called  it  Aoxnf 
D'tvix*,  or  the  general  cafe:  of  which  name  the  Latin  grammarians  evidently  midook  the  meaning  when  they  tranf* 
fated  it  caftts  gemtivus ,  or  the  generative  cafe ;  a  name  totally  foreign  from  its  nature. 
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prepofi- 
tions. 


*3 

One  cafe 
in  Englifli 
to  denote 
jtiTcflion* 


that  they  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  cafe.  The 
foundation  of  this  conje&ure  will  appear  from  confi- 
dering  the  ufe  to  which  each  of  thefe  cafes  is  applied. 
The  nominative  is  employed  to  call  up  the  idea  of  any 
objett  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  But  when  a  man 
hears  his  own  name  mentioned,  his  attention  is  inflant- 
ly  roufed,  and  he  is  naturally  led  to  lifien  to  what  is  to 
be  j aid .  Hence,  when  a  man  meant  particularly  to 
folicit  one’s  attention,  he  would  naturally  pronounce 
that  perfon’s  name ;  and  thus  the  nominative  cafe  would 
pafs  into  a  vocative ,  of  which  the  ufe  is  always  to  folicit 
attention  (d). 

I4  20.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the  ancient ,  and  the 

The  import  German  among  the  modern  languages,  exprefs  different 
€>f  the  Greek  connexions  or  relations  of  one  thing  with  another  by 
ca^com-  cafes *  *n  Enghjh  this  is  done  for  the  mod  part  by 
’  prepofitions ;  but  the  Englifh,  being  derived  from  the 
fame  origin  as  the  German,  that  is,  from  the  Teutonic, 
has  at  lead  one  variation  of  the  fubflantive  to  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe.  For  inftance,  the  relation  of  pof- 
fejfion ,  or  belonging,  is  often  expreffed  by  a  different  end¬ 
ing  of  the  fubflantive,  which  may  be  well  called  a  cafe . 
This  cafe  anfwers  nearly  to  the  genitive  cafe  in  Latin  ; 
but  as  that  is  not  a  denomination  fignificaiit  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cafe  in  any  language,  it  may  perhaps  in 
Englifli  be  more  properly  called  the  pojfeffive  cafe .  Thus, 
God's  grace,  anciently  Godis  grace,  is  the  grace  belong¬ 
ing  to  or  in  the  poffefion  of  God  :  and  may  be  like  wife 
expreffed  by  means  of  the  prepofition;  thus, — the  grace 
of  God . 

Although  the  word  Godis  is  as  evidently  an  inflexion 
of  the  noun  God  as  the  word  Dei  is  an  inflexion  of 
Deus ,  there  are  grammarians  who  have  denied  that  in 
Englifh  there  is  any  true  inflexion  of  the  original  noun, 
and  who  have  faid  that  the  noun  with  the  addition  of 
that  fyllable,  which  we  confider  as  the  fign  of  a  cafe , 
ceafes  to  be  a  noun,  and  becomes  a  definitive ;  a  word 
which  with  them  is  devoid  of  fignification.  Thus,  in 
the  expreflion  Alexander' s  houfe,  the  word  Alexander's 
Hands  not  as  a  noun,  but  as  an  article  or  definitive,  fer- 
ving  to  afcertain  and  point  out  the  individuality  of  the 
houfe.  But  this  is  a  palpable  miilake :  the  word 
Alexander's  ferves  not  to  point  out  the  individuality  of 
the  houfe,  but  to  fhow  to  whom  the  houfe  belongs;  and 
is  therefore,  beyond  difpute,  not  an  article ,  but  a  noun 
in  the  pojfeffive  cafe .  Again,  when  we  fay  St  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  St  Paul's  at  London,  the  words  St  Peter's 
and  St  Paul's  are  neither  articles ,  nor,  as  has  been  ab- 
furdly  imagined,  the  proper  names  of  edifices,  like  the 
Rotundo  or  the  Circus ;  but  they  are,  in  the  pojfeffive 
cafe,  the  names  of  the  two  apoflles  to  whom  the  churches 
were  dedicated,  and  to  whom  they  are  fuppofed  to  belong . 

But  that  this,  which  we  have  called  the  pojfeffive  cafe, 
is  really  not  fo,  mull  be  evident,  it  is  faid,  becaufe  there 
are  certain  circumflances  in  which  it  cannot  be  fubfli- 
tuted  for  the  noun  with  the  prepofition  prefixed.  Thus, 
though  a  man  may  fay,  I  fpeak  of  Alexander ,  I  write 
©F  Cafar,  I  think  of  Pompey  ;  he  cannot  fay,  I  fpeak 
Alexander's,  I  write  Cafar's,  or  1  think  Pompey' s.  This 


is  indeed  true,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  :  for 
though  I  may  fay,  Loquor  de  Alexandro,  Scribo  dr 
Cafare ,  Cogito  de  Portipeio  ;  I  cannot  fay,  Loquor  A- 
lexandri ,  Scribo  C  afar  is,  or  Cogito  Pompeii :  and  there¬ 
fore  all  that  can  be  inferred  fiom  this  argument  is, 
that  as  the  Latin  genitive  is  not  always  of  the  fame  im¬ 
port  with  the  prepofition  de,  fo  the  Englifh  pojfeffive  is 
not  always  of  the  fame  import  with  the  prepofition  of 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  conclude,  that  Englifh 
nouns  admit  of  one  inflexion  ;  and  that  though  cafes 
are  not  fo  effential  to  nouns  as  gender  and  number,  no 
language  can  be  wholly  without  them  or  their  various 
powers. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Articles  or  Definitives. 

21.  The  intention  of  language  is  to  communicate 
thought,  or  to  exprefs  thofe  ideas  which  are  fuggefled 
to  us  by  our  fenfes  external  and  internal.  The  ideas 
frfl  fuggefled  to  us  are  thofe  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and 
of  the  objeXs  with  which  we  are  furrounded  ;  and 
therefore  the  words  frfl  learned  mull  be  nouns ,  or  the 
names  of  objedls  natural,  artificial,  and  abilracL  Every 
objeX  about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  conveifant 
is  flriXly  and  properly  fpeakiug  particular ;  for  all 
things  in  nature  differ  from  one  another  in  numberlefs 
refpeXs,  which,  not  to  mention  the  idea  of  feparate 
exiflence,  fo  circnmflance  and  individuate  them,  that 
no  one  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  another.  Now  the  ufe 
of  language  being  to  exprefs  our  ideas  or  conceptions 
of  thefe  objedls,  it  might  naturally  be  expeXed  that 
every  objeX  fhould  be  diflinguifhed  by  a  proper  name . 

This  would  indeed  be  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  things, 
but  we  have  already  feen  that  it  is  altogether  imprac¬ 
ticable.  ObjeXs  have  therefore  been  claffed  into  genera 
and fpecies;  and  names  given,  not  to  each  individual,  but 
to  each  genus  and  fpecies .  By  this  contrivance  of  language, 
we  are  enabled  to  afcertain  in  fome  meafure  any  indivi¬ 
dual  that  may  occur,  and  of  which  we  know  not  the 
proper  name,  only  by  referring  it  to  th  z  genus  or  fpecies 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  calling  it  by  the  general  or 
fpecific  name  ;  but  as  there  is  frequent  occafion  to  di- 
llinguifh  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  it  became  neceffary  to  fall  upon  fome  expedient 
to  mark  this  diflinXion.  In  many  languages  general 
and  fpecific  terms  are  modified  and  reftriXed  by  three 
orders  of  words;  the  article,  the  adjective,  and  ^ 
the  oblique  cases  of  nouns.  The  cafes  of  nouns  we  The  neccf- 
have  already  confidered  ;  the  adjective  will  employ  our  fity  and  vfe 
attention  afterwards  :  at  prefent  our  obfervations  are  °/  lhc  a> 
confined  to  the  article;  a  word  fo  very  neceffary, Uc  e* 
that  without  it  or  fome  equivalent  invention  men  could 
not  employ  nouns  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  or  in¬ 
deed  communicate  their  thoughts  at  all.  As  the  bu- 
finefs  of  articles  is  to  enable  us,  upon  occafion,  to  em¬ 
ploy  general  terms  to  denot e.  particular  objects,  they  muff 
be  confidered,  in  combination  with  the  general  terms,  as 
merely  fulflitutes  for  proper  names.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  commonly  called  definitives ;  becaufe  they 

ferva 


(d)  The  chief  objeXion  to  this  conjeXure,  that  the  nominative  and  vocative  were  originally  the  fame  cafe,  is 
taken  from  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  the  nouns  of  the  fecond  declenfron  ending  in  us  terminate  their  voca¬ 
tive  in  e.  But  this  is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  s  in  fuch  words  was  often  dropt,  as  appears  from  the  fcan- 
ning  of  old  Latin  poetry  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the  u  being  fhort,  would  naturally  in  pronunciation  pafs 
into  e,  a  like  fhort  vowel  ^  and  thus,  in  the  vocative  cafe,  e  would  in  time  be  written  inflead  ef  u. 
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ferve  to  define  and  after  tain  any  particular  object ,  fo  as  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  objects  of  the  general  clafs  to 
which  it  belongs ,  and,  of  courfe,  to  denote  its  individuality. 
Of  words  framed  for  this  purpofe,  whether  they  have 
by  grammarians  been  termed  articles  or  not,  we  know 
of  no  language  that  is  wholly  deftitute.  The  nature 
of  them  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

22.  An  object  occurs  with  which,  as  an  individual , 
we  are  totally  unacquainted  ;  it  has  a  head  and  limbs, 
and  appears  to  poflefs  the  powers  of  felf-motion  and 
fenfation:  we  therefore  refer  it  to  its  proper  fpecies ,  and 
call  it  a  dog ,  a  horfe,  a  lion,  or  the  like.  If  it  belongs 
to  none  of  the  fpecies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
it  cannot  be  called  by  any  of  their  names  ;  we  then  ree¬ 
fer  it  to  the  genus ,  and  call  it  an  animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  obje&  at  which  we 
are  looking,  and  which  we  want  to  diftinguifh,  is  not 
tlcles^  a  fpecies  or  a  genus,  but  an  individual.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Known  or  unknown?  Seen  now  for  the  firjl  time,  or  feen 
before  and  now  remembered  ?  This  is  one  of  the  in- 
fiances  in  which  we  fhall  difeover  the  ufe  of  the  two 
articles  a  and  the  :  for,  in  the  cafe  fuppofed,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  A  refpedts  our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  an 
individual  as  unknown;  whereas  the  refpe£ls  our fecon- 
dary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  known.  To 
explain  this  by  an  example  :  I  fee  an  objedt  pafs  by 
which  I  never  faw  till  now  :  What  do  I  fay  ?  There 
goes  a  beggar  with  a  long  beard.  The  man  departs,  and 
returns  a  week  after:  What  do  I  then  fay?  There  goes 
thr  beggar  with  the  long  beard.  Here  the  article  only 
is  changed,  the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark  the 
force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  once  vague  is  now  recognifed  as  fomething  known  ; 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article, 
which  tacitly  infinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance, 
by  referring  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like  perception 
already  paft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  articles  A  and  the  as 
given  by  the  learned  Mr  Harris,  and  thus  far  what  he 
fays  on  the  fubjedt  is  certainly  juft  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  article  the  always  infinuates  a  previous  ac¬ 
quaintance,  or  refers  a  prefent  perception  to  a  like 
perception  already  paft. — I  am  in  a  room  crowded  with 
company,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  to  me  totally 
unknown.  I  feel  it  difficult  to  breathe  from  the  groff- 
nefs  of  the  inclofed  atmofphere  ;  and  looking  towards 
the  window,  I  fee  in  it  a  perfon  whom  I  never  faw  be¬ 
fore.  I  inftantly  fend  my  compliments  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  window,  and  requeft,  that,  if  it  be  not  incon¬ 
venient,  he  wall  have  the  goodnefs  to  let  into  the  room 
a  little  frefh  air.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  no  previous 
acquaintance  ;  my  prefent  perception  of  him  is  my  pri¬ 
mary  perception,  and  yet  it  would  have  been  extremely 
improper  to  fend  my  compliments,  &c.  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  window. — Again,  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  faymg — “  a  man  whom  T  faw  yefterday  exhibiting 
a  fhow  to  the  rabble,  was  this  morning  committed  to 
jail  charged  with  the  crime  of  houfebreaking.”  Not- 
withftanding  the  authority,  therefore,  of  Mr  Harris 
and  his  mailer  Apollonius,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  it  is  not  efiential  to  the  article  a  to  refpedl  a  pri¬ 
mary  perception,  or  to  the  article  the  to  indicate  a pre- 
eftaklijhed  acquaintance.  Such  may  indeed  be  the  manner 
in  which  thefe  words  are  moft  frequently  ufed;  but  we 
fee  that  there  are  inftances  in  which  they  may  be  ufed 


differently.  What  then,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  im¬ 
port  of  each  article,  and  in  what  refpe&s  do  they 
differ  ? 

23.  We  anfwer,  that  the  articles  A  and  the  are 
both  of  them  definitives,  as  by  being  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  genera  and  fpecies  they  fo  circumfcribe  the  la¬ 
titude  of  thofe  names  as  to  make  them  for  the  moft 
part  denote  individuals.  A  noun  or  fnbfiantive,  without 
any  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  wideft  fenfe.  Thus, 
the  word  man  means  all  mankind  ; 

“  The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man  :**  * 
where  mankind  and  man  may  change  places  without 
making  any  alteration  in  the  fenfe.  But  let  either  of 
the  articles  of  which  we  are  treating  be  prefixed  to  the 
word  man,  and  that  word  is  immediately  reduced  from 
the  name  of  a  whole  genus  to  denote  only  a  Jingle  indU 
vidual;  and  inftead  of  the  noble  truth  which  this  line 
afferts,  the  poet  will  be  made  to  fay,  that  the  proper 
ftudy  of  mankind  is  not  the  common  nature  which  is 
diffufed  through  the  whole  human  race,  but  the  man¬ 
ners  and  caprice  of  one  individual.  Thus  far  therefore 
the  two  articles  agree  :  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
though  they  both  limit  the  fpecific  name  to  fome  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  article  A  leaves  .the  individual  itfelf  unafeer- 
tained ;  whereas  the  article  the  after  tains  the  individual, 
alfo ,  and  can  be  prefixed  to  the  fpecific  name  only  ^ 
when  an  individual  is  intended,  of  which  fomething  may  The  inde- 
be  predicated  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  other  indi- finite  and 
viduals  of  the  fpecies.  Thus,  if  I  fay — a  man  is  fit  for  definite* 
treafons,  my  affertion  may  appear  flrange  and  vague; 
but  the  fentence  is  complete,  and  wants  nothing  to 
make  it  intelligible  :  but  if  I  fay — the  man  is  fit  for 
treafons ,  I  fpeak  nonfenfe;  for  as  the  article  the  fhows 
that  I  mean  fome  particular  man,  it  will  be  impoffible 
to  difeover  my  meaning  till  I  complete  the  fentence, 
and  predicate  fomething  of  the  individual  intended  to 
diftinguifh  him  from  other  individuals. 

“The  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf.  See. 

“  Is  fit  for  trealons.” - 

A  man ,  therefore,  means  fome  one  or  other  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  indefinitely ;  the  man  means,  definitely,  that 
particular  man  who  is  fpoken  of :  the  former  is  called 
the  indefinite ,  the  latter  the  definite,  article.  26 

The  two  articles  differ  likewife  in  this  refpedl,  thatThe  dif- 
as  the  article  a  ferves  only  to  feparate  one  individual  ob- 
jedl  from  the  general  clafs  to  which  it  belongs,  it  cannot  tw0# 
be  applied  to  plurals.  It  has  indeed  the  fame  fignifi- 
cation  neatly  with  the  numerical  word  one ;  and  in 
French  and  Italian,  the  fame  word  that  denotes  unity 
is  alfo  the  article  of  which  we  now  treat.  But  the  ef- 
feuce  of  the  article  The  being  to  define  obje&s,  by 
pointing  them  out  as  thofe  of  which  fomething  is  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  which  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
other  objects  of  the  fame  clafs,  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  both  numbers  ;  for  things  may  be  predicated  of  one 
set  of  men,  as  well  as  of  ^  Jingle  man,  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  other  men.  The  ufe  and  import  of  each 
article  will  appear  from  the  following  example:  “ Man 
was  made  for  fociety,  and  ought  to  extend  his  good¬ 
will  to  all  men ;  but  a  man  will  naturally  entertain  a 
more  particular  regard  for  the  men  with  whom  he  has 
the  moft  frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  ftill 
clofer  union  with  the  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofition 
fuit  beft  with  his  own.” 

We. have  faid,  that  the  article  A  cannot  be  applied 
F  2  to 
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to  plurals,  becaufe  it  denotes  unity :  but  to  th?3  rule 
there  is  apparently  a  remarkable  exception  in  the  ufe 
of  the  adjectives  few  and  many  (the  latter  chiefly  with 
the  word  great  before  it),  which,  though  joined  with 
plural fubjlantives ,  yet  admit  of  the  fngular  article  A  ; 
as,  a  few  men ,  a  great  many  men.  The  reafon  of  this  is 
manifeft  from  the  effeCt  which  the  article  has  in  thefe 
phrafes :  it  means  a  fmall  or  a  great  number  collec¬ 
tively  taken,  to  which  it  gives  the  idea  of  a  whole , 
that  is,  of  unity.  Thus  like  wife  a  hundred ,  a  thoufand , 
is  one  whole  number,  an  aggregate  of  many  collectively 
taken,  and  therefore  ftill  retains  the  article  a  though 
joined  as  an  adjeCtive  to  a  plural  fubftantive  ;  as,  a 
hundred  years.  The  exception  therefore  is  only  appa¬ 
rent  ;  and  we  may  affirm,  that  the  article  a  univerfally 
denotes  unity, 

24.  The  indefinite  article  is  much  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
other  ;  and  therefore  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
have  it  not,  though  they  both  have  a  definite  article. 

In  languages  of  which  the  nouns ,  adjectives,  and  verbs, 
have  inflexion,  no  miftake  can  arife  from  the  want  of  the 
indefinite  article  ;  becaufe  it  can  always  be,  known  by 
the  terminations  of  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  by  the 
circumflances  predicated  of  the  noun,  whether  a  whole 

fpecies  or  one  individual  be  intended.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  in  Engliih.  Jn  that  language,  the  adjeclives 
having  no  variation  with  refpedf  to  gender  or  number, 
and  the  tenfes  of  the  verbs  being  for  the  mod  part  the 
fame  in  both  numbers,  it  might  be  often  doubtful,  had 
we  not  the  indefinite  article,  whether  the  fpecific  name 
was  intended  to  exprefs  the  whole  fpecies  or  only  one  in¬ 
dividual,  Thus,  if  we  fay  in  Engliih,  “  Man  was  lorn 
fent  from  God,  ’  we  mud  be  underdood  to  mean  that 
the  biith  of  every  man  is  from  God,  becaufe  to  the 
fpecific  term  the  indefinite  article  is  not  prefixed.  Ytt 
the  words  Eytvilo  dvQpa7roc  djrtrcixy.iv'ic  7rxpoi  Osov  convey 
no  fuch  meaning  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language  ;  as  the  word  <z\9po7rocf  without  any 
article,  is  reftri&ed  to  an  individual  by  its  concord 
with  the  verb  and  the  participle  ;  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
paffage  is,  a  man  was  born  ( or  exifled)  fent  from  God, 
But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correfpoqdent 
to  the  article  A,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  rela¬ 
ted  than  their  o’  to  our  the.  o’  fixnntvg — THe  king  ; 

To  Sapov — the  gift.  In  one  refped,  indeed,  the  Greek 
and  Engliih  articles  differ.  The  former  is  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  gender  and  number  of  the  noun  with  which  it 
is  affociated,  being  0—  mafeuline ,  * — - feminine ,  to — neuter  ; 
and  ch  ra?  in  the  plural  number  :  whereas  the  Eng- 
lifh  article  fuffers  no  change,  being  invariably  the  be¬ 
fore  nouns  of  every  gender  and  in  both  numbers.  There 
are,  however,  fome  modern  languages  which,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Greek,  admit  of  a  variation  of  their  article 
which  relates  to  gender;  but  this  cannot  be  confidered 
as  effential  to  this  fpecies  of  words,  and  it  may  be  que- 
flioned  whether  it  be  any  improvement  to  the  language. 

In  tongues  of  which  the  nouns  have  no  inflexion,  it 
can  only  ferve  to  perplex  and  confufe,  as  it  always  pre- 
fents  a  particular  idea  of fex  where  in  many  cafes  it  is 
not  neceffary. 

25.  The  articles  already  mentioned  are  allowed  to 
the  Erghfh be  flridlly  and  properly  fuch  by  every  grammarian; 
IhTiT  buttherc  are  fome  words,  fuch  as  this ,  that ,  any,  fome, 
commonly  other,  8c c.  which  are  generally  faid  to  be  fome- 
fuppofel.  times  articles  and  fometimes  pronaunsy  according  to  the 
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different  modes  of  ufing  them.  That  words  ihould 
change  their  nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong 
fometimes  to  one  part  of  fpeech,  and  fometimes  to  ano¬ 
ther,  mufl  to  every  unprejudiced  perfon  appear  very 
extraordinary  ;  and  if  it  were  a  fail,  language  wopld 
be  a  thing  fo  equivocal,  that  all  inquiries  into  its  na¬ 
ture  upon  principles  of  fcience  and  reafon  would  be 
vain.  But  we  cannot  perceive  any  fuch  Humiliation  in 
any  word  whatever  ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  charge  brought  again  ft  words  of  almotl  every  de¬ 
nomination,  of  which  we  have  already  feen  one  in  fiance 
in  th a.  pojfejjive  cafe  of  nouns,  and  fhall  now  fee  another 
in  thofe  words  which  are  commonly  called  pronominal 
articles * 

If  It  be  true,  as  we  acknowledge  i‘t  to  be,  that  the 
genuine  pronoun  always fiands  by  itfelf,  affuming  the 
power  of  a  noun,  and  fupplying  its  place,  then  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  words  this ,  that,  any,  fome,  8cc,  can  never 
be  pronouns.  We  are  indeed  told,  that  when  we  fay 
this  is  virtue,  give  me  that,  the  words  this  and  that 
are pronouns ;  but  that  when  we  fay,  this  habit  is  vir¬ 
tue ,  that  man  defrauded  me,  then  are  they  articles  or 
definitives.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a  mifiake  oc- 
cafioned  by  overlooking  thofe  abbreviations  in  con- 
ftrudion  which  are  frequent  in  every  language,  and 
which,  on  account  of  that  very  frequency,  have  per¬ 
haps  efcaped  the  attention  of  grammarians  whofe  fa- 
gacity  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed  on  matter* 
lefs  obvious. — When  we  fay  this  is  virtue,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  we  communicate  no  intelligence  till  we  add 
a  fubfantive  to  the  word  this ,  and  declare  what  is  vir¬ 
tue.  The  word  this  can  therefore  in  no  infiance  af- 
fume  the  power  of  a  noun,  fince  the  norm  to  which  it 
relates,  though  for  the  fake  of  difpatch  it  may  be  omit¬ 
ted  in  writing  or  converfation,  mull  always  be  fupplied 
by  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  to  make  tbe  fen- 
tence  intelligible,  or  this  itfelf  of  any  importance. — 

“  When  we  have  viewed  fpeech  analyfed,  we  may  then 
confider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  firfi  place, 
we  may  contemplate  that  fyntbefs,  which  by  combin¬ 
ing  fimple  terms  produces  a  truth  ;  then  by  combining 
two  truths  produces  a  third  ;  and  thus  others  and 
others  in  continued  demonftration,  till  we  are  led,  as 
by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  fcience*  Now  this  is 
that  fuperior  and  molt  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intellect  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
conducl  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic . 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  thofe  inferior  compofitions 
which  are  produ&ive  of  the  pathetic,”  &c. — Here,  if 
any  where,  the  word  this  may  be  thought  to  f  and  by 
itfelf,  and  to  a  flume  the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  let  any 
man  complete  the  conftru&ion  of  each  fentence,  and 
he  will  perceive  that  this  is  no  more  than  a  definite 
article.  Thus, —  “  we  may  contemplate  that  fynthefis 
which  by  combining  fimple  terms  produces  a  truth  ; 
then  by  combining  two  truths  produces  a  ihir^truth^ 
and  thus  other  truths  and  other  truths  in  continued 
demonftration,  till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the 
regions  of  fcience.  Now  this  combination  of  truths  is 
that  fuperior  and  mofi  excellent  fynthefis  which  alone 
applies  itfelf  to  our  intelleft  or  reafon,  and  which  to 
condu&  according  to  rule  conftitutes  the  art  of  logic. 

After  we  have  contemplated  this  art,  we  may  turn,”  &c< 

The  word  that  is  generally  confidered  as  ftill  more 
equivocal  than  this ;  for  it  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  an 

article. 
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crtich  j  fcmetimcs  a  pronoun ,  and  fometimes  a  conjunction. 
In  the  following  cxtraft  it  appears  in  all  thefc  capa¬ 
cities  ;  and  yet,  upon  refolving  the  paffage  into  parts 
and  completing  the  conftrudtion,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  invariably  a  definite  article. — It  is  neceffary  to  that 
perfection,  of  which  our  prefent  (late  is  capable,  that 
the  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  aCtion  ; 
that  neither  the  faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other 
be  fuffered  to  grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe  :  but 
neither  fhould  health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fub- 
mifiion  to  ignorance,  nor  fhould  knowledge  be  culti¬ 
vated  at  the  expence  of  health  ;  for  that  mud  enable  it 
either  to  give  pleafure  to  its  pofftffor,  or  afliilance  to 
others. ”  If  this  long  fentence  be  refolved  into  its 
ccndituent  parts,  and  the  words  be  fupplied  which, 
complete  the  conftru&ion,  we  (hall  fee  the  import  of 
the  word  that  to  be  precifely  the  fame  in  each  claufe. 
“  The  mind  and  body  fhould  both  be  kept  in  a&ion  ; 
that  a&ion  is  neceffary  to  that  perfection  of  which 
our  prefent  date  is  capable  :  neither  the  faculties  of 
the  one  nor  of  the  other  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow 
lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  ufe  ;  the  degree  of  aClion  proper 
to  prevent  that  laxnefs  is  neceffary  :  but  neither  fhould 
health  be  purchafed  by  voluntary  fubmiflion  to  igno¬ 
rance,  nor  fhould  knowledge  be  cultivated  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  health;  for  that  health  mud  enable  it  either 
to  give  pleafure  to  its  poffeffor,  or  afliilance  to  others.” 
Again  : 

“  He  ihat%  urfkilful  will  not  tofs  a  hall 
“  A  man  unfkilful  (he  is  that)  will  not  tofs  a  ball*]’ 
Here  the  word  that,  though  fubflituted  for  what  ls 
called  the  relative  pronoun  (e),  dill  preferves  unchan¬ 
ged  its  defir itive  import  j  and  in  every  indance  except 
where  it  may  be  ufed  very  improperly,,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  definite  article. 

2 6.  It  appears  then,  that  if  the  ejfcnce  of  an  article  be 
to  define  and  afeertain ,  the  words  this  and  that,  as  well 
as  any,  fame ,  all ,  &c.  which  are  commonly  called  pro¬ 
nominal  articles ,  are  much  more  properly  articles  than 
any  thing  elfe,  and  as  fuch  fhould  be  confidered  in  uni- 
verfal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  fay,  this  picture  I 
approve ,  but  that  I diflihe  ;  what  do  we  perform  by 
the  help  of  the  words  this  and  that,  but  bring  down 
the  common  appellative  to  denote  two  individuals;  the 
one  as  the  more  near ,  the  other  as  the  more  dijlant  P  So 
when  we  fay,  some  men  are  virtuous ,  hut  all  men  are 

'  mortal  \  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  this  all  and  some, 
but  to  define  that  univcrfality  and  particularity  which 
wrould  remain  indefinite  were  we  to  take  them  away  ? 
The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  fentences  as,  some  fuh - 
fiances  have  fen fation,  others  want  it ;  Choofe  any  way 
of  adingy  and  some  men  'will  fnd  fault ,  See.  ;  for  here 
some,  other,  and  any,  ferve  all  of  them  to  define  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  a  given  whole;  some,  to  denote  any 
indeterminate  part;  any,  to  denote  an  indefinite  mode  of 
afting,  no  matter  what ;  and  other,  to  denote  the  re¬ 
maining  part,  when  a  pait  has  been  affumed  already. 

27.  We  have  fa  id  that  the  article  is  a  part  of  fpeech 
fo  very  neceffary,  that  without  it,  or  fume  equivalent 


invention  (r),  mankind  could  not  communicate  their 
thoughts;  and  that  of  words  falling  under  this  deferip- 
tion,  we  know  of  no  language  which  is  wholly  deftitute.  28 
We  are  aware  that  thefe  pofitions  may  be  controvert-  Articles  in 
ed;  and  that  the  Latin  may  be  inftanced  as  a  language  [^euaze! 
which,  without  articles ,  is  not  only  capable  of  commu- 
nicating  the  ordinary  thoughts  of  the  fpeaker  to  the 
mind  of  the  hearer;  but  which,  in  the  hands  of  Cicero , 

Virgil ,  and  Lucretius ,  was  made  to  ferve  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  mod  profound  philofopher,  the  mod  im- 
paffloned  orator,  and  the  fublimeff  poet.  That  the 
Latin  has  been  made  to  ferve  all  thefe  purpofes  cannot 
be  denied,  although  Lucretius  and  Cicero  both  com¬ 
plain,  that  on  the  fubject  of  philofophy ,  where  the  ufe 
of  articles  is  mod  confpicuous,  it  is  a  deficient  lan¬ 
guage.  But  fliould  we  grant  wrhat  cannot  be  demand¬ 
ed,  that  thofe  two  great  men  wrere  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  of  their  native  tongue,  our  pofitions  would 
dill  remain  unfliaken  ;  for  we  deny  that  the  Latin  is* 
wholly  without  articles.  It  has  indeed  no  word  of  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  import  with  our  the  or  the  Greek  *  ; 
but  the  place  of  the  indefinite  article  A  might  be  al¬ 
ways  fupplied,  if  neceffary,  with  the  numerical  word 
unus .  It  may  be  fo  even  in  Lngliflx ;  for  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  fingle  indance  where  the  words  one  man , 
one  horfe ,  one  virtue ,  might  not  be  fubflituted  for  the 
words  a  many  a  horfe ,  a  virtue ,  &c.  without  in  the 
flighted  degree  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  paffage  where 
fuch  words  occur.  This  fubditution,  however,  can  he 
but  very  feldom  if  ever  neceffary  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
of  which  the  precifion  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  Englifh  would  be  without  articles  ;  becaufe  the  o- 
blique  cafes  of  the  Latin  nouns,  and  the  inflexion  of 
its  verbs,  will  almod  always  enable  the  reader  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  an  appellative  reprefents  a  whole  fpe- 
cies  or  a  fingle  individual. — The  want;  of  the  definite 
article  the  feems  to  be  a  greater  defe&;  yet  there  are 
few  indances  in  which  its  place  might  not  be  fupplied 
by  this  or  by  that  without  obfeuringthe  fenfe;  and 
the  Latin  tongue  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  articles 
correfponding  to  thefe  two.  Let  us  fubfiitute  the 
words  one  and  that  for  a  and  the  in  fome  of  the 
foregoing  examples,  and  we  fhall  find,  though  the 
found  may  be  uncouth,  the  fenfe  will  remain.  Thus, 

“  That  man  who  hath  not  mufic  in  himftif,  &c. 

u  Is  fit  for  treafons,” - - 

conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  very  fame  fenti- 
ment  which  the  poet  expreffes  by  the  words  “  The 
man  that  hath  not  mufic,”  &c.  Again,  “  Man  was 
made  for  fociety,and  ought  to  extend  his  good-  will  to  alf 
men  ;  but  one  man  will  naturally  entertain  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  regard  Sox  thofe  men  with  whom  he  has  the  mod 
frequent  intercourfe,  and  enter  into  a  dill  clofer  union 
with  that  man  whofe  temper  and  difpofition  fuit  bed 
with  his  own.”  Now  the  words  hic  and  ille  being; 
exa&ly  of  the  fame  import  with  the  words  this  and 
that  ;  it  follows,  that  wherever  the  place  of  the  article 
the  may  in  Englifh  be  fupplied  by  this  or  by  that, 
it  may  in  Latin  be  fupplied  by  hic  or  by  ille.  This. 

ioi 


(e)  See  more  of  this  afterwards. 

(f)  As  in  the  Periian  and  other  eadern  languages,  in  which  the  place  of  our  indefinite  article  is  fupplied 
hy  3  termination  to  thofe  nouns  which  are  meant  to  be  particularized. 
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is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  Nathan’s  reproof  of  Da- 
vid,  where  the  definite  article  is  indeed  moil  empha- 
tical.  The  original  words  might  have  been  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  “  thou  art  that  man,”  as  well  as  “  thou 
att  the  man  and  in  Latin  they  may  with  the  utmoft 
propriety  be  rendered,  “  Tu  es  tile  homo.”  Indeed  the 
words  h ic  and  ille,  and  we  might  inftance  many 
inore,  though  they  are  commonly  called  pronouns ,  are 
in  truth  nothing  but  definite  articles  :  hic  is  evidently 

ox. i  ♦  and  ille  is  mod  probably  derived  from  the  He¬ 
brew  word  aly  in  the  plural  ale  ;  which  may  be  tranf¬ 
lated  indifferently,  either  the  or  that.  But  what 
proves  beyond  difpute  that  thefe  two  words  are  not 
pronouns  but  articles ,  is,  that  in  no  fingle  inftance  will 
they  be  found  to  (land  by  themfelves  and  affume  the 
power  of  nouns.  For  the  fake  of  difpatch,  or  to  avoid 
difagreeable  repetitions,  the  noun  may  indeed  be  often 
omitted  ;  but  it  is  always  fupplied  by  the  reader  or 
hearer ,  when  hic  and  i£le  appear  in  their  proper 
place,  and  are  feen  to  be  invariably  dejinite  articles. 
We  ftiall  give  an  example  of  the  ufe  of  each  word,  and. 
difmifs  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  firft  oration  againft  Catiline,  Cicero  begins 
with  addrefilng  himfelf  in  a  very  impafiioned  ftyle  to 
the  traitor,  who  was  prefent  in  the  fenate-houfe.  He 
then  exclaims  pathetically  againft  the  manners  of  the 

age,  and  proceeds  in  thefe  words  :  Senatus  hcec  intelligity 
conful  videt  :  hic  tamen  vivit.  Vivit ?  immo  vere  etiam  in 
fenatum  ven  it :  fit  publici  confid'd  parti  ceps.  In  this  paffage 

hic  cannot  be  a  pronoun  ;  for  from  the  beginning  of 
the  oration  there  occurs  not  a  fingle  noun  of  which  it 
and  can  pofiibly  fupply  the  place.  When  the  orator  ut- 
Mte  articles,  tered  it,  he  was  probably  pointing  with  his  finger  at  Ca¬ 
tiline,  and  every  one  of  his  audience  would  fupply  the 
noun  in  his  own  mind,  as  we  do  when  we  tranflate  it* 
Yet  this  traitor  lives.”  When  Virgil  fays, 

Ille  ego,  qu't  quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena 
Carmen , 

it  is  obvious  that  he  means,  I  am  that  man,  or  that 
poet,  who  fung ,  &c.  ;  and  though  we  may  tranflate 
the  words  “  I  am  he  who  tuned  his  fong,”  &c.  yet  when 
we  conftrue  the  paffage,  we  are  under  the  necefiity  of 
fupplying  either  vates  or  vir9  which  fhows  that  ille  is 
nothing  more  than  a  definite  article  fignifying  that 
or  the.  It  appears  then*  that  the  Latin  tongue  is 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  articles,  as  few  cafes  can  occur 
where  the  Greek  <5  and  our  the  may  not  be  fupplied 
by  the  words  hic  and  ille;  which  have  in  our  opinion 
been  very  improperly  termed  pronouns.  If  there  be 
any  fuch  cafes,  we  can  only  confefs  that  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage  is  defective  ;  whereas,  had  it  no  articles,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive  how  it  could  anfwer,  to  a  cultivated 
people,  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  fpeech. 

28.  The  articles  this  and  that,  unlike  a  and  the, 
are  varied  according  as  the  noun,  with  which  they  are 
aiTociated,  is  in  the  fingnlar  or  in  the  plural  number. 
Thus  we  fay—  this  and  that  man  in  the  fingular,  and 
thefe  and  thofe  men  in  the  plural.  The  Latin  articles  hic 
and  ille>  for  fuch  we  will  call  them,  are  varied  like  the 
Greek  3,  not  only  with  the  number,  but  alfo  with  the 
gender  of  their  nouns.  In  languages,  where  the  ftruc- 
turc  of  a  fentcnce  may  be  fo  changed  from  the  order  of 
nature,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
where  the  reader  is  guided,  not  by  the  pofiiion9  but  by 
the  terminations  of  the  words,  to  thofe  which  are  in  con- 
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cord  and  thofe  which  are  not,  thefe  variations  of  the 
article  have  their  ufe  ;  but  in  Englifh  they  are  of  no 
importance.  Were  it  not  that  the  cuftom  of  the  lan¬ 
guage?— the  forma  loquendt ,  as  Horace  calls  it — has  de¬ 
termined  otherwife,  there  would  be  no  more  impro¬ 
priety  in  faying  this  or  that  men ,  than  in  fayin gfome  men , 
or  the  men . 

29.  As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  ft \\rith^vhat 
follows  of  courfe,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch  words  ar- 
words  as  are  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  they  may  deles  can- 
be  ;  nor  with  fuch  words  as,  being  undefinable9  cannot  pro-*^^  un*" 
perly  be  made  otherwife  ;  but  only  with  thofe  words 

which ,  though  indefinite ,  are  yet  capable  through  the  article 
of  becoming  definite.  Hence  the  reafon  why  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay,  the  I,  or  the  Thou;  becaufe  nothing,  as  will 
be  feen  afterwards,  can  make  thefe  pronouns  more  de¬ 
finite  than  they  are  of  themfelves ;  and  the  fame  may  be 
faidof  proper  names.  Neither  can  we  fay,  the  Both, 
becaufe  the  word  both  is  in  its  own  nature  perfedlly 
defined.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid — “  I  have  read  both 
poets,” — this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair ,  of  whom 
fome  mention  has  been  made  .already.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  it  be  faid,  “  I  have  read  two  poets,”  this  may 
mean  any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  exifted.  And  hence 
this  numeral  being  in  this  fenfe  indefinite  (as  indeed 
are  all  others  as  well  as  itfelf),  is  forced  to  ajfume  the 
article  whenever  it  would  become  definite .  •  Hence  alfo 
it  is,  that  as  two,  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
fome  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article 
the  has  reference  to  fome  perception  fecondary  and 
definite ,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay,  two  the  men,  as  this 
would  be  blending  of  incompatibles ,  that  is,  it  would  be 
reprefenting  two  men  as  defined  and  undefined  at  the 
fame  time.  On  the  contrary,  to  fay  both  the  men,  is 
good  language  ;  becaufe  the  fubilantive  cannot  pofiibly 
be  lefs  apt  by  being  defined,  to  coalefce  with  a  nume¬ 
ral  adje&ive  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itfelf.  So  like- 
wife  it  is  corre&  to  fay,#THE  two  men,  these  two 
men,  or  those  two  men  ;  becaufe  here  the  article,  be¬ 
ing  placed  at  the  beginning,  extends  its  power ,  as  well 
through  the  numeral  adjedtive  as  the  fubftantive,  and 
tends  equally  to  define  them  both. 

30.  As  fome  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  ar¬ 
ticle,  becaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be  ;  fo 
there  are  others  which  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are  not 
to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this  fort  are  all  interrogatives. 

If  we  queftion  about  fubjlances9  we  cannot  fay,  the  who 
is  this,  but  who  is  this  ?  And  the  fame  as  to 
qualities  and  both  quantities  :  for^  we  fay,  without  an 
article,  what  sort  of,  how  many,  iiow  great? 

The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpedts  beings  of  which 
we  can  predicate  fometking:  but  interrogatives  refpedt 
beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant ,  and  of  which  we 
can  therefore  predicate  nothing  ;  for  as  to  what  we  know, 
interrogation  is  fuperfiuous.  In  a  word,  the  natural  afi  withwhat 
fociators  with  articles  are  all  those  common  appel-  words  they 
LATIVES  WHICH  DENOTE  THE  SEVERAL  GENERA  ANDnaturally 

species  of  beings  :  and  it  may  be  queftioned  whe- a^oc*atc* 
ther,  in  ftii&nefs  of  fpeech,  they  are  ever  afiociated 
with  any  other  words. 

31.  We  have  faid  that  proper  names  admit  not  of 
the  article,  being,  in  their  own  nature ,  definite.  This 
is  true,  whilft  each  name  is  confined  to  one  individual ; 
but  as  different  perfons  often  go  by  the  fame  name,  it 
is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  thefe  from  one  another,  to 

prevent 
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prevent  the  ambiguity  which  this  identity  of  name 
would  otlierwife  occafion.  For  this  purpofe  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  adjectives  or  epithets .  For 
example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the 
name  of  Ajax ;  and  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
Mnejlheus  ufed  epithets  when  his  intention  was  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other :  “  If  both  Ajaxes 
cannot  be  fpared  (faid  he),  at  leaft  let  mighty  Telamo- 


nian  Ajax  come.”  But  as  epithets  are  diffufed  through 
various  fubje&s,  in  as  much  as  the  fame  adje&ive  may 
be  referred  to  many  fubftantives,  it  has  been  faid  to  be 
neceffary,  in  order  to  render  both  parts  of  fpeech  e- 
qually  definite,  that  the  adje&ive  itfelf  affume  an  ar¬ 
ticle  before  it,  which  may  indicate  a  reference  tofome 
f ingle  perfon  only .  It  is  thus  we  fay —Trypho  the 

Grammarian;  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian ,  &c.  This  is 
the  do&rine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  from  which,  though  we 
have  the  higheft  refpeft  for  the  learning  of  the  author, 
we  feel  ourfclves  obliged  to  diffent.  In  the  examples 
given,  the  article  the  is  certainly  not  affociated  with 
the  words  Grammarian  and  Cyrenian ,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  affociated  with  the  word  man  in  the 
fentence — u  The  man  that  hath  not  muiic  in  himfelf,” 
&c.  When  we  fay  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian ,  we  may, 
without  folly  or  impertinence,  be  afked  the  Cyrenian , 
nuAT  (g)  ?  And  the  moment  this  qutftion  is  anfwer- 
ed,  it  will  be  feen  that  the  article  defines,  not  an  adjec¬ 
tive,  but  a  fubfiantlve.  If  the  anfwcr  be,  the  Cyrenian 
philofopber ,  the  article  the  is  affociated  with  the  word 
phllofopher ,  and  the  phrafe  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian ,  is 
an  abbreviation  of  Apollodorus  the  phllofopher  of  Cyrene . 
In  like  manner,  Trypho  the  grammarian,  is  Irypho  the 
grammarian  writer ,  or  Trypho  the  writer  of  grammar . 
Such, abbreviations  are  very  common.  We  familiarly 
fay  THE  SPEAKER,  and  are  underftoed  to  mean  a  high 
officer  in  the  Britiffi  parliament ;  yet  as  fpeaker  is  a 
name  common  to  many  men,  we  may,  without  impro¬ 
priety,  be  afked,  what  fpeaker  we  mean  ?  and  if  fo,  we 
muff  reply,  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons .  But  that 
which  is  eminent  is  fuppofed  to  be  generally  known  ; 
and  therefore,  in  common  language,  the  spfaker  is 
deemed  a  fuffieient  defignation  of  him  who  prefides  over 
the  lower  houfe  of  parliament.  Hence,  by  an  eafy  tranfi- 
tion,  the  definite  article,  from  denoting  reference ,  conies 
to  denote  eminence  alfo  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  implying 
an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  prefume  a  kind  oi  ge¬ 
neral  and  univerfal  notoriety.  T.  hus  a  king  is  any  king  ; 
but  THE  KING  is  that  perfon  whom  we  acknowledge 
for  our  fovereign,  the  king  of  Great  Britain .  In  Greek 
too,  as  in  Englifh,  the  article  is  often  a  mark  of  emi¬ 
nence  ;  for  the  poet  meant  Homer,  and  the  stagy- 
rite  meant  Arlflotle  ;  not  but  that  there  were  many 
poets  befides  Homer,  and  many  Jlagyrltes  befides  Arlflotle, 
but  none  equally  illuflrious. 

32.  Before  we  difmifs  the  article,  we  fliall  pro- 
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of  denoting  fome  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to 
exprefs  this  particular  as  unknown ;  I  fay  a  man: 
Known  ;  I  fay  the  man  : — Definite  ;  a  certain  man  : 
Indefinite  ;  ant  man  Prefer* ,  and  near  ;  this  man  : — 
Prefent ,  and  at  fame  diftancc  ;  that  man  Like  to  fome 
other;  such  a  man  Different  from  fome  other;  ano¬ 
ther  man  : — An  Indefinite  multitude  ;  many  men  :  -~A  de¬ 
finite  multitude  ;  A  thousand  men  : — The  ones  of  a  multi¬ 


tude,  taken  throughout  ;  evert  man  : — The  fame  ones  taken 
with  dlfiinCtion ;  each  man  Taken  in  order  ;  first  man , 
second  man ,  -Sec  :  The  whole  multitude  of  particulars  ta¬ 
ken  collectively  ;  all  men:  —  The  negation  of  that  multi - 
'tude  ;  no  man  : — A  number  of  particulars  prefent  and  near; 
these  men  : — At  fome  difiance,  or  oppofed  to  others  ;  those 
men:  — A  number  of  individuals  fparated  from  another 
number  ;  other  men: — A  /mail  Indefinite  number ;  few 
men  : — A  proportionally  greater  number  ;  more  men  : — A 
fmaller  number  ;  fewer  men  : — And  fo  on  we  might  go 
almoft  to  infinitude.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  fubjeft,  we  (hall  only  remark,  “  that  minute  chan¬ 
ges  in  principles  lead  to  mighty  changes  in  effe&s  ; 
fo  that  PR1NC1 PLES  are  well  intitled  to  regard,  however 
trivial  they  may  appear;” 

CHAPTER  III. 

^/Pronouns,  or  Substantives  of  the  fecond 
order, 

33.  To  men  who  are  neither  intoxicated  with  their 
own  abilities,  nor  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  building 
new  fyftems,  little  pleafure  can  accrue  from  differing 
upon  points  of  fcience  from  writers  of  great  and  de- 
ferved  reputation.  In  fuch  circumftances  a  man  ofi 
modefty,  although  he  will  not  upon  the  authority  of  a 
celebrated  name  adopt  an  opinion  of  which  he  per¬ 
ceives  not  the  truth,  muff  always  advance  his  own  no* 
tions  with  fome  degree  of  diffidence,  as  being  confci- 
ous  that  the  truth,  which  he  cannot  perceive,  may  be 
vifible  to  a  keener  and  more  perfpicacious  eye.  In 
thefe  circumftances  we  feel  ourfelves  with  regard  to* 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  writers  on  grammar,  from 
whom,  concerning  one  or  two  points,  comparatively  in¬ 
deed  of  but  little  importance,  we  have  already  been  > 
compelled  reluctantly  to  differ.  In  treating  of  pro¬ 
nouns  we  are  likely  to  deviate  ftill  farther  from  the 
beaten  track;  but  that  we  may  not  be  accufed  of  a&ing 
the  part  of  dogmatifts  in  literature,  and  of  claiming, 
from  others  that  implicit  confidence  which  we  refufe 
to  give,  we  fliall  ftale  .with  fairnefs  the  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  opinions,  point  out  in  what  refpeCfs  wc  think, 
them  erroneous,  affign  our  reafons  for  calling  them  in. 
queftion,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themfelves. 
The  moft  celebrated  writer  in  Englifh  who  has  treated 
of  pronouns,  and  whom,  . fm.ee  the  publication  of  liis  Her¬ 
mes,  moft  other  writers  have  implicitly  followed,  is  Mr 


31  <2.  Before  we  difmifs  the  article,  we  fliall  pro-  niti,  molt  other  writers  nave  implicitly  roiiowea,  is  ivir 

The  great  ,  *  one  e  le  to  foow  the  utility  of  this  fpecies  of  Harris,  who,  after  a  ffiortintrodu&ion,  proceeds  thus: 
utility  of  ,  .  i_  1.1 _  n.  “  All  converfation  panes  between  individuals 


thll'fpecLs  woids ;  which, Though  they  may Jam  to  be  of  fmall 
of  words  importance,  yet,  when  properly  applied,  ferve  to  make 
a  few  general  terms  fuffieient  for  expreffing,  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  all  the  various  objeCls  about  which  mankind  can 
have  occafion  to  converfe.  Let  man  be  the  general 
term,  which  I  have  occafion  to  employ  for  the  purpofe. 
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who 


h.  All  coiiverfation  paffes  between  individuals  The'com*  ~ 
will  often  happen  to  be  till  that  inftant  unacquainted monly  flip* 
with  each  other .  What  tlyen  is  to  be  'done  ?  How  fhall  p°ledjm-^ 
the  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his^^J  16 
name?  or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own  name,  of pronouns*. 


which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  \ 


Nouns,  as  they 
have 


(.g)  Man  or  (ffiild,  philofopber,  orator,  poet,  or  foldier,  &c.  ?. 
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have  been  defcribed,  cannot  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The 
upon  this  occafion  Teems  to  have  been 
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lirii 


expedient 


pointing ,  or  indication  by  the  finger  or  hand ;  Tome  traces  oT 
which  are  Hill  to  be  obTerved,  as  a  part  of  that  a&ion 
which  naturally  attends  our  Tpeaking.  But  the  au¬ 
thors  of  language  were  not  content  with  this  :  they 
invented  a  race  of  words  to  f apply  this  pointings  which 
words,  as  they  always fiood for  fubfiantives  or  nouns ,  were 
characterized  by  the  name  of  pronouns.  Thefe  alTo 
they  diflinguifhed  into  three  Teveral  Torts,  calling  them 
pronouns  of  the  firfi,  the fecond,  and  the  third p erf  on,  with 
a  view  to  certain  diftinCtions,  which  may  be  explained 
as  Tollows. 

“  Suppofe  the  parties  converfing  to  be  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted,  neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either 
lidc  known,  and  the  fubjeCl  oT  the  convcrTation  to  be 
thefpeaher  himfelf  Here  to  Tupply  the  place  of  point¬ 
ing?  by  a  word  oT  equal  power,  the  inventors  of  lan¬ 
guage  Turnifhed  the  fpeaker  with  the  pronoun  I  ;  I 
write,  I  fay,  I  defire ,  See.:  and  as  the  fpeaker  is  always 
principal  with  refpeft  to  his  own  difeourfe,  this  they 
called,  for  that  reafon,  the  pronoun  of  the  firfi  perfon . 

“  Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  the  convention  to 
be  the  party  addrejfed.  Here,  for  fimilar  reafons,  they  in¬ 
vented  th e  pronoun  thou;  thou  writefi,  thou  walkefi, 
Sec. :  and  as  the  party  addrefled  is  next  in  dignity 
to  the  fpeaker,  or  at  Ieafl  comes  next  with  reference  to 
the  difeourfe,  this  pronoun  they  therefore  called  the 
pronoun  of  the  fecond  perfon. 

“  Laflly,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  neither 
the  fpeaker  nor  the  party  addrefled,  but  fome  third  ob¬ 
ject  different  from  both.  Here  they  provided  another 
pronoun,  he,  she,  or  it;  which,  in  diftindion  to  the 
two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  : 
And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  diflinguifhed 
by  their  refpedlive  persons. ” 

£6.  The  defeription  of  the  different  persons  here 
given  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  Priscian,  who  took 
3 1  from  Apollonius.  But  whatever  be  the  deference 
due  to  thefe  ancient  mafievs,  their  learned  pupil,  though 
guided  by  them,  Teems  not  to  have  hit  upon  the  true 
and  dijlinguijhing  charaCferiftic  of  the  perfonal pronouns. 
He  fuppofes,  that  when  the  names  of  two  perfons 
convening  together  are  known  to  each  other,  they 
may,  by  the  ufe  of  thefe  names,  expiefs  all  that  the 
perfonal  pronouns  exprefs  ;  but  this  is  certainly  not 
ti  ue.  To  us,  at  Ieafl,  there  appears  to  be  a  very  ma¬ 
terial  difference  between  faying,  “  George  did  this,” 
and  “  I  did  this  nor  do  we  think  that  the  power  of 
the  pronoun  would  be  completely  fupplied  by  the  name, 
even  with  the  additional  aid  of  indication  by  the  hand. 
So  when  one  man  fays  to  another,  with  whom  he  is 
converling,  «  James  did  fo  and  fo  it  is  furely  not 
equivalent  to  his  faying,  “  you  did  fo  and  fo.”  If 
fnch  were  the  cafe,  one  might  pertinently  afk,  when 
both  perfons  are  known  to  each  other,  Why  do  they 
ufe  the  perfonal^  pronouns  P  Mr  Harris  tells  us,  that 
“  when  the  fubjeCt  of  converfation  is  the  fpeaker  him - 
Jelf  (  he  ufes  I ;  and  when  it  is  the  party  addrejfed,  he 
ufes  thou.”  But  in  fa&  the  nature  of  the  perfonal  pro¬ 
nouns  has  no  fort  of  connexion  with  the  Jubjett  of  con- 
verfaticn ,  whether  that  converfation  relate  to  thefpeaher , 
the  paity  adds  effed,  or  a  Creek  book .  In  this  fentence, 

“  ^  fay  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,”  th z  fpeaker  is  furely  not  the  fub- 
N°  142. 
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jed,  of  the  difeourfe  :  nor  is  the  party  addrejfed,  but  the 
truth  of  his  ajfertion ,  the  fubj eft  of  difeourfe  in  the  follow - 
ing  fentence;— «  You  fay,  that  Horne  Tocke's  Diverfions 
of  Put-ley  is  the  moft  mafterly  treatife  on  grammar,  fo 
far  as  it  goes,  that  you  have  ever  feen.”  Mr  Harris 
ufes  the  phrafe,  becoming  the  fuhjetl  of  converfation ,  in  no 
other  fen fe  than  that  when  thefpeaher  has  occalion  to 
mention  himself,  he  ufes  /;  when*/Z*  party  addrejfed y 
thou  ;  and  when  fome  other  perfon  or  thing,  he,  she,  or 
it  :  but  we  know  that  he  may  ufe  other  words,  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  two  firfi  of  thefe  pronouns ,  which 
will  fufficiently  mark  himfelf,  and  the  party  addrejfed  % 
and  that  he  may  ufe  indifferently,  and  without  the 
fmalleft  injury  to  the  fenfe,  either  the  third  pronoun,  or 
the  word  for  which  it  is  merely  a  fubjlitutc.  A  man 
who  bears  various  characters,  may  defign  himself  by 
any  one  of  them.  Thus  Mr  Pitt' may  fpeak  of  him¬ 
felf  ^  firfi  lord  of  the  treafury ,  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  or  member  for  the  univerfiiy  of  Cambridge  ;  and  in 
each  cafe  he.  would  be  what  Mr  Harris  calls  th efubjeS  of 
converfation  :  yet  every  one  feels  that  none  of  thefe  de¬ 
foliations  is  equivalent  to  I.  What  then  is  the  force 
of  the  perfonal  pronouns  ? 

37.  It  appears  to  be  Amply  this  :  The  firfi  denotes  '33 
the  fpeaker,  as  characterized  by  t*e  present  ad  of  LtVrTtf 
SPEAKING,  in  contradifiin&ion  to  every  other  character  which  them, 
he  may  bear.  Hi e  fecond  denotes  the  fiarty  addrejfed,  \s 
characterized  by  the  present  circumstance  of  being 
addressed,  in  contra dijl in £lion  to  every  other  character,  Sc c. ; 

And  what  it4:alledthey>er/o/^of  the/^/Vv/pronoun  ismere- 
ly  a  negation  OF  the  other  two,  as  the  neuter  gender  is  a 
negation  of  the  mafeuline  and  feminine.  If  this  account  of 
the  perfonal  pronouns  be  true,  and  we  flatter  ourfelves 
that  its  truth  will  be  obvious  to  every  body,  there  is 
but  one  way  of  exprefling  by  other  words  the  force  of 
the  pronouns  of  the  firfi  and  fecond  perfon.  Thus, 

“  The  perfon  who  now  fpeaks  to  you  did  fo  and  fo,” 
is  equivalent  to  “  1  did  fo  and  fo  and  “  The  perfon 
to  whom  I  now  addrefs  myfdf  did  fo  zindfo,”  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  “  You  did  fo  and  fo.” 

Hence  we  fee  why  it  is  improper  to  fay  the  I  or  the 
Tirou  ;  for  each  of  thefe  pronouns  has  of  itfelf  the  force 
of  a  noun  with  the  definite  article  prefixed,  and  denotes  a 
perfon  of  whom  fomething  is  predicated ,  which  difiingujhes 
him  from  all  other  perfons .  I  is  the  perfon  who  now 
/peaks,  thou  is  the  perfon  who  is  now  addrejfed  by  the 
fpeaker .  Hence  too  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  pronoun 
1  is  faid  to  be  of  th e  firfi,  and  the  pronoun  thou  of  the 
fecond  perfon.  Thefe  pronouns  can  have  place  only 
in  converfation,  or  when  a  man,  in  the  character  of  a 
public  fpeaker,  addrefles  himfelf  to  an  audience  ;  but  it 
is  obvious,  that  there  mufi  be  a  fpeaker  before  there  can 
be  a  hearer',  and  therefore,  that  the  pronouns  may  fol¬ 
low  the  order  of  nature,  /,  which  denotes  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeaker,  n.uft  take  place  of  thou,  which  denotes 
the  perfon  of  the  hearer.  Now  the  fpeaker  and  the 
hearer  being  the  only  perfons  engaged  in  converfation 
or  declamation,  /  is  with  great  propiiety  called  the 
pronoun  of  the firjl,  and  thou  the  pronoun  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  perfon.  We  have  faid,  that,  with  refpeft  to  pro¬ 
nouns,  the  third  perfon,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  a  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two.  This  is  evident  from  the  flightefl 
attention  to  the  import  of  thofe  words  which  are  call¬ 
ed  pronouns  of  the  third  perfon.  He,  she,  or  it,  denotes 
not  the  perfon  either  of  the  fipeahr  or  of  the  hearer ; 
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and,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  no  other  perfon  can  have 
a  (hare  in  converfation  or  declamation.  An  abfent  per¬ 
fon  or  an  abfent  thing  may  be  tli efubject  of  converfation, 
but  cannot  be  the  fpeaker  or  the  perfon  addreffed .  He, 
she,  and  it,  however,  as  they  Jiand  by  themfelves ,  and 
affume  the  power  of  nouns ,  are  very  properly  denominated 
pronouns ;  but  they  are  not perfonal pronouns  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  as  the  negation  of  fex  is  the  neuter  gender. 

38.  We  have  already  feen  that  nouns  admit  of  num¬ 
ber  ;  pronouns ,  which  are  their  fubftitutes,  likewife  ad¬ 
mit  of  number.  There  may  be  many  fpeakers  at  once 
of  the  fame  fentime nt,  as  well  as  one ,  who,  including 
himfelf,  fpeaks  the  fentiment  of  many  :  fpeech  may 
likewife  be  addreffed  to  many  at  a  time,  as  well  as  to 
one  ;  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  difcourfe  may  likewife  be 
many.  The  pronoun,  therefore,  of  every  one  of  the 
perfons  muft  admit  of  number  to  exprefs  this  fingula - 
rity  or  plurality .  Hence  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  per¬ 
fon  /,  has  the  plural  we  ;  that  of  the  fecond  perfon 
thou  has  the  plural  ye  or  you  ;  and  that  of  the  third 
perfon  he,  she,  or  it,  has  the  plural  they,  which  is 
equally  applied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  addreffing  one  per* 
fon,  ufed  the  pronoun  in  the  fingular  number  thou  ; 
whereas,  in  the  polite  and  even  in  the  familiar  ftyle, 
we,  and  many  other  modern  nations,  ufe  the  plural 
you.  Although  in  this  cafe  we  apply  you  to  a  Jingle 
The  fecond  perfon,  yet  the  verb  muft  agree  with  it  in  the  plural 
Perfona‘  number;  it  muft  neceffarily  be,  you  have ,  not  you  hafl. 
ufcdTiuhe  You  was — the  fecond  perfon  plural  of  the  pronoun  placed 
piuralnum-in  agreement  with  the  frf  or  third  perfon  fingular  of 
ber  when  the  ver&9  [s  an  enormous,  though  common,  folecifm, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  In  very  folemn 
ftyle,  as  when  we  addrefs  the  fupreme  Being,  we  ufe 
thou — perhaps  to  indicate  that  he  is  God  alone ,  and  that 
there  is  none  like  unto  him;  and  we  fometimes  ufe  the 
fame  form  of  the  pronoun  in  contemptuous  or  very 
familiar  language,  to  intimate  that  the  perfon  to  whom 
we  fpcak  is  the  meanejl  of  human  beings,  or  the  dear - 
ejl  and  mojl  familiar  of  our  friends.  A  king,  exerting 
his  authority  on  a  folemn  occafton,  adopts  the  plural 
of  the  firft  perfon,  “  we  ftridtly  command  and 
charge  meaning,  that  he  adts  by  the  advice  of  coun- 
fellors,  or  rather  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  whole  people. 
But  in  all  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun  deviates 
from  the  nature  of  things ,  the  verb  in  concord  deviates 
with  it;  for,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  tliefe  two 
words  univerfally  agree  in  number  and  perfon. 

39.  But  though  all  thefe  pronouns  have  number , 
The  pro.  neither  in  Greek,  Latin ,  or  any  modern  language,  do 
nouns  of  thofe  of  the  frjl  and  fecond  perfon  carry  the  diftindlions^ 
the  firft  and  Qf  fex>  reafon  ;s  obvious  (  h),  namely,  that fex  and 
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all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except 
tliofe  mentioned  above  as  deferiptive  of  the^  nature  of 
thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  intention  of  the 
fpeaker,  who,  when  he  ufes  the  pronoun  /,  means  the 
person  who  now  speaks,  —  no  matter  whether  man 
or  woman:  and  when  the  pronoun  thou — the  per¬ 
son — no  matter  whether  man  or  woman — to  whom  $ 
he  now  addresses  Himself — and  nothing  more.  In  this  re- 
But  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  denoting  neither the 
the  fpeaker  nor  the  hearer,  but  the  fubjeft  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  being  merely  the  fubftitue  of  a  noun  which  perfon 
may  be  either  mafculine,  feminine,  or  neuter ,  muft  of  ne- differs  from 
ceffity  agree  with  the  noun  which  it  reprefents,  and  the  firft  and 
admit  of  a  triple  dlftindlion  fignificant  of  gender.  Inlecond. 
Englifh,  which  allows  its  adjedtives  no  genders,  this 
pronoun  is  he  in  the  mafeuline,  she  in  the  feminine ,  and 
it  in  the  neuter;  the  utility  of  which  diftindlion  may 
be  better  found  in  fuppofing  it  away.  Suppofe,  for 
example,  that  we  fhould  in  hiftory  read  thefe  words: 

He  caufed him  to  defroy  him — and  were  informed  that 
the  pronoun,  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  ftood  each 
time  for  fomething  different ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  a 
man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  whofe  names  were 
Alexander,  Thais ,  and  Perfepolis.  Taking  the  pro¬ 
noun  in  this  manner — divefted  of  its  gender — how 
would  it  appear  which  was  deftroyed,  which  the  de- 
ftroyer,  and  which  the  caufe  that  moved  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  ?  But  there  is  no  ambiguity  when  we  hear  the 
genders  diftinguifhed :  when  we  are  told,  with  the 
proper  diftindlions,  that  she  caufed  him  to  defray  it, 
we  know  with  certainty,  that  the  promoter  was  the  wo- 
man ;  that  her  infrument  was  the  hero ;  and  that  the 
fubjedt  of  their  cruelty  was  the  unfortunate  city . — From 
this  example  we  would  be  furprifed  how  the  Italians, 

French,  and  Spaniards,  could  exprefs  themfelves  with 
preciiion  or  elegance  with  no  more  than  two  variations 
of  this  pronoun. 

40.  Although,  in  every  language  with  which  we  aiCrp^ 
acquainted,  there  is  but  one  pronoun  for  each  of  the0f  pro* 
firft  and  fecond  perfons ;  and  although  it  is  obvious  nouns, 
from  the  nature  and  import  of  thofe  words,  that  no 
more  can  be  neceffary  ;  yet  the  unere  Englifh  reader 
may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  three  diftindl 
words  applied  to  each  ;  I,  mine,  and  me,  for  the  firf 
perfon  ;  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  for  the  fecond.  The 
learned  reader  will  fee  at  once  that  the  words  mine 
and  me,  thine  and  thee,  are  equivalent  to  the  genitive 
and  accufative  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronouns  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  perfons.  That  mine  is  a  pronoun  in 
the  poffeflive  cafe,  is  obvious;  for  if  I  were  afked 
“  whofe  book  is  that  before  me  ?”  1  fhould  reply — 

“  It  is  mine(i);”  meaning  that  it  belongs  to  me. 

G  That 


(h)  The  reafon  afiigned  by  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  is,  that  “  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  being  generally 
prefent  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  fuperfiuous  to  have  marked  a  diftindlion  by  art,  which  from  na¬ 
ture  and  even  drefs  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  Tides. s>  This  is  perhaps  the  beft  reafon  which  their  de- 
feription  of  the  perfonal  pronouns  admits,  but  it  is  not  fatisfadlory ;  for  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  may  meet  in  the 
dark,  when  different  dreffes  cannot  be  diftinguifhed. 

(1)  If  we  miftake  not,  Drjohnfon  has  fomewhere  affedled  to  ridicule  Bifhop  Lowtli  for  confidering  the 
word  mine  as  th e  poffeffive  cafe  of  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon.  According  to  the  Dodlor,  mine  is  the  fame 
word  with  the  pronominal  adjedlive  my  ;  and  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel,  as  my  was  before  a  confonant. 
This  is  not  faid  with  the  great  Lexicographer’s  ufual  preciiion.  That  mine  was  anciently  ufed  before  a  vowel  is 
certain;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  the  fame  word  with  my.  If  it  were,  we  might  on  every 
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“That  the  word  me  is  the  fame  pronoun 
which  the  Latin  grammarians  call  the  accufative j 
is  evident  from  the  import  of  that  word  in  the  fen- 
tence  he  admires  me,  where  the  admiration  is  fup* 
pofed  to  proceed  from  (k)  the  perfon  fpohen  of  to  the 
perfon  who  fpeaks.  It  appears  therefore,  that  though 
Engiifh  nouns  have  only  two  cafes ,  the  nominative  and 
poffefive,  the  pronouns  of  that  language  have  three,  as 

/,  MINE.  ME  ;  THOU,  THINE,  TF1EE  ;  HE,  HIS,  HIM,  &C. 

That  thefe  are  cafes,  can  be  queftioned  by  no  mail  who 
admits  that  mei,  mihi,  me,  are  cafes  of  the  Latin  pronoun 
ego.  Both  pronouns,  the  Latin  and  the  Engiifh,  are  irre¬ 
gularly  infle&ed  :  and  perhaps  thofe  words  which  are 
called  the  oblique  cafes  of  each  may  have  originally 
been  derived  from  nominatives  different  from  ego  and 
I ;  but  thefe  nominatives  are  now  loll,  and  mei  and 
mine  have,  beyond  all  difpute,  the  effeCl  of  the  geni¬ 
tives  of  the  Latin  and  Engiifh  pt'onouns  of  the  firlt  per¬ 
fon.  Thefe  variations,  however,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  effential  part  of  language,  but  only  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  refinement  invented  to  prevent  the  difagreeable 
repetition  of  the  pronoun,  which  mull  frequently 
have  happened  without  fuch  a  contrivance.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  only  reafon  why  pronouns  have  been 
endowed  with  a  greater  variety  of  cafes  than  nouns. 
Nouns  are  in  themfelves  greatly  diverfified.  Every 
genus  and  every  fpecies  of  obje&s  has  a  dillinCl  name , 
and  therefore  the  famenefs  of  found  does  not  fo  often 
occur  among  them  as  it  would  among  the  pronouns , 
without  cafes ,  where  the  fame  I,  thou,  he,  she,  or 
it,  anfwers  for  every  objeCl  which  occurs  in  nature: 
but  by  this  diverfity  in  the  form  of  the  words,  the  caccpho- 
tiia ,  which  would  be  otherwife  difgufting,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  avoided.  It  is,  probably,  for  the  fame  reafon, 
that  the  plural  of  each  of  thefe  pronouns  is  fo  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fingular .  Thus  from  I,  mine,  me, 
in  the  fingular,  is  formed,  in  the  plural*  we,  ours,  us  ; 
from  thou,  thine,  and  thee,  ye  or  you,  yours,  you  ; 
and  from  he,  she,  it,  his,  hers,  its,  him,  her,  it,  in 
the  fingular,  they,  theirs,  them,  in  the  plural.  In  all 
of  which  there  is  not  the  lead  refemblance  between 
the  fingular  and  plural  of  any  one  word  :  and  except 
in  he,  his,  him  ;  it,  its  ;  they,  theirs,  them;  there  is 
not  any  fimilarity  between  the  different  cafes  of  the 
fame  word  in  the  fame  number. 

41.  From  the  account  here  given  of  the  perfonal 
pronouns,  it  appears  that  the  firil  or  fecond  will,  either 
of  them,  coalefce  with  the  third,  but  not  with  each 
other.  For  example,  it  is  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  good 
grammar,  to  fay  in  any  language,  I  am  he — thou  art 
he — we  were  they — you  were  they  ;  but  we  cannot 
fay — I  am  thou — nor  thou  art  I — nor  we  are  you, 
&c.  The  reafon  is,  there  is  no  abfurdity  for  the 
fpeaker  to  be  the  fubjeCt  alfo  of  the  difeourfe,  as  when 
it  is  faid — I  am  he ;  or  for  the  perfon  addrejjfed ,  as  when 
we  fay,  thou  art  he.  But  for  the  fame  perfon,  in  the 
fame  circumftances,  to  be  at  once  the  fpeaker  and  the 
party  addreffed,  is  impollible  ;  for  which  reafon  the 
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in  the  cafe  coalefcence  of  the  pronouns  of  the  fird  and  fecond 


perfons  is  likewife  impofiible. 

42.  I,  thou,  HE,  SHE,  and  it,  are  all  that  are  ufually  39  . 
called  perfonal  pronouns.  There  is  another  clafs  of d  ec- 
words,  which  are  called  fometirnes  pronominal  adjectives,  tives. 
fometimes  adjective  pronouns ,  fometirnes  poffejjive  pro¬ 
nouns  ;  and  by  one  writer  of  grammar  they  have  been 

moll  ablurdly  termed  pronominal  articles .  Ic  is  not 
worth  while  to  difpute  about  a  name  ;  but  the  words 
in  queflion  are  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their.  Thefe 
words  are  evidently  in  the  form  of  adjectives  :  for,  like 
other  Engiifh  adjeclives.  they  have  no  variation  to  in¬ 
dicate  either  gender,  number ,  or  cafe  ;  and  yet  they  are- 
put  in  concord  with  nouns  of  every  gender  and  both  num¬ 
bers,  as  MY  WIFE,  MY  SON,  MY  BOOK.  — HER  HUSBAND,  I1ER 

sons,  her  daughters,  &c.  But,  though  in  the  form  of 
adjectives ,  they  have  the  power  of  the  perfonal  pronouns 
in  the  pojjeffive  cafe  :  my  book  is  the  book  of  me,  or  the 
book  of  him  who  now  speaks  ;  our  house  is  the  houfe  of 
us,  or  the  houfe  occupied  by  the  persons  who  now  speak  ; 
her  husband,  is  the  hufband  of  a  woman  who  can  be 
known  only  from  fomething  preceding  in  the  difeourfe  ;  and 
their  property  is  the  property  of  them — of  any  perfons, 
whether  men  or  women ,  or  both,  who  have  been  previ- 
011  fly  mentioned.  Words  which  have  the  form  of  ad¬ 

jectives,  with  the  power  of  pronouns ,  may,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  be  called  pronominal  adjectives ;  and  fuch  is 
the  name  by  which  we  fhall  henceforth  diftinguifh 
them.  To  thefe  pronominal  adjectives,  as  well  as  to 
the  perfonal  pronouns,  are  fubjoined  the  words  own 
and  felf — in  the  plural  felves  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are 
emphatical,  and  imply  a  blent  contrariety  or  oppofi- 
tion.  Thus,  I  live  in  my  own  houfe ;  that  is,  not  in  a 
hired  houfe .  This  I  did  with  my  own  hand ;  that  is,  not 
by  proxy.  This  was  done  by  my f elf ;  that  is,  not  by  an¬ 
other.  The  word  felf  fubjoined  to  a  perfonal  pronoun  40 
forms  alfo  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  as,  we  hurt  ourf elves  reci" 

by  vain  rage  ;  he  blamed  himfelf for  his  misfortune.  Him -  l)roca^  Pro* 
felf,  itfelf  \  themfelves ,  are  fuppofed  by  IVallis  to  be  put,  nomu 
by  corruption,  for  his  felf,  its  felf,  their  felves  ;  fo  that 
felf  i s  always  a  fuhflantive  or  noun ,  and  not  a  pronoun. 

This  feems  to  be  a  jufl  obfervation  :  for  we  fay,  the 
man  came  himfelf ;  they  went  themfelves  ,•  where  the 
words  himfelf  and  themfelves  cannot  be  accufatives  but 
nominatives,  and  were  anciently  written  his  felf,  their 
felves. 

There  are  other  words  which  are  ufually  ranked 
under  the  clafs  of  pronouns  ;  as  who,  which,  what. 

Thefe,  when  employed  in  afking  queftions,  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns ;  though  a  name  more  chara&erillic 
might  furely  be  found  for  them.  Their  import, 
however,  will  be  more  eafily  afeertained  after  we  have 
confidered  another  fpecies  of  pronouns,  which  have 
been  denominated  relatives,  and  with  which  they  are 
intimately  conne&ed. 

43.  The  pronouns  already  mentioned  may  be  called  The 
prepofitive,  as  may  indeed  all  fubflantives,  becaufe  tive  pro- 
they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  fentence  :  noun. 

but 


occafion  fubftitute  either  of  thefe  for  the  other,  without  offending  Jigainfl  grammar,  however  we  might  injure  the 
found;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  the  cafe.  “That  book  is  mine,”  is  good  Engiifh;'  but  “that 
hook  is  my”  would  be  a  grofs  folecifm  :  the  reafon  is,  that  mine  is  a  genuine  pronoun,  and  Hands  by  itfelf  with 
the  power  of  a  noun  ;  but  my,  being  an  adjeClive,  cannot  Hand  by  itfelf. 

Ik)  See  Chap.  1. 18;  15.  on  the  Cafes  of  Nouns* 
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but  there  i*  another  pronoun  which  has  a  character 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which,  as  it  is  never  employed 
but  to  cornea  fentences,  and  muft  therefore  have  al- 
wa^vs  a  reference  to  fomething  preceding,  is  called  the 
fulLahe  or  relative  pronoun.  Th,s  pronoun  is  in 
Greek,  ir,  ii  in  Latin,  QUi,  qvje.,  quod  ;  and  in  hng- 

lifh ,  WHO,  WHICH,  THAT. 

J  44.  In  order  to  determine  with  precifion  t..e  nature 
and  import  of  the  relative  pronoun,  it  will  be  necellary 
to  afeertain  the  powers  which  it  contains,  or  the  parts 
of  fpeech  into  which  it  is  capable  of  being  refolved. 
Reprefents  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  not  a  Tingle  noun,  or 
any  noun,  prepofitive  pronoun,  which  the  relative  no  capa 
orprepo-  reDreTenting  :  for  we  fay,  I,  WHO  faw  him  yejlerday, 
Ctive  pro-  Jnnot  he  .  YOu,  who  did  not  fee  him,  viay  have 

,IOUn,  been  mifinj 'armed-,  they,  who  neither  Jam  nor  heard,  can 
know  nothing  of  the  matter;  the  things,  which  fee  exhi¬ 
bited,  were  wonderful.  From  tliefe  examples  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  relative  contains  in 
itfelf  the  force  of  any  other  pronoun  ;  but  it  contains 

k'a.T.  inVom  any  fentence  in  which  there  is  a  re¬ 
lative,  that  relative  be  taken  away,  and  the  prffitive 
pronoun,  which  it  leprefents,  be  fubllituted  in  its 
(lead,  the  fentence  will  lofe  its  bond  of  union,  and  Hand 
quite  loofe  and  ur.conneaed.  Thus.  ,f  inft!“d  °f  &Y' 
ffig  the  man  is  wife  who  /peaks  little,  we  ffiould 
the  man  is  wife  he  /peaks  little ,  the  fentence  would  be 
refolved  into  two  ;  and  what  is  affirmed  of  the  man  s 
wifdom,  would  have  no  conneaion  with  the  circum- 
flance  of  his  /peaking  little.  Hence  it  is  evident,  in  the 
An/con  fecond  place,  that  the  relative  contains  the  force  "fj 
fain,  he  connedive  as  well  as  of  the  prepofitive  pronoun  Wha 

tides  the  kind  of  conneaion  it  denotes,  is  next  to  be  alcer 

force  of  a  tajnecJ  .  . 

eunnedtive.  ,  '  u  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle, 

«  tilat  by  means  of  the  relative  pronoun,  a  claufe  of  a 
fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  is  converted  into  the 
nature  cf  an  adjcMve,  and  made  to  denote  fome  attribute 
of  a  jubilance,  or  fome  property  or  arcumflance  belonging 
to  L.  antecedent  noun. ”  Thus,  when  it  is  faid,  W 
aui  prudentia  preditus  efl,  the  relative  claufe-y«i  pru- 
dentia  pneditus  efl,  exprefTes  nothing  more  than  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  prudence  in  concrete  with  the  fubjeS  homo,  whicu 
might  have  been  equally  well  exprefTed  by  the  adje.aive 
■hrudens.  In  like  manner,  when  we  fay,  vir  fapu  qm 
pauca  loquitur,  the  relative  claufe  exprefTes  the  property 
of  /peaking  little  as  belonging  to  the  man,  and  as  being 
that  quality  which  conftitutes,  or  from  which  we  in- 
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fer,  his  wifdom;  but  if  there  were  fucli  a  word  as  pan- 
ciloquens,  that  quality  might  very  properly  be  ex- 
preffed  by  it,  and  the  phrafe  vir  fapit  pauciloquens 
would  exprefs  the  fame  affertion  with  vir  fapit  qui pauca 

/t?Now  if  a  relative  claufe  exprefTes  that  which  might 
be  expieffed  by  an  adjeftive,  the  prefumption  is,  that 
it  may  be  refolved  into  the  fame  conllituent  parts.  But 
every  adje&ive  contains  the  powers  of  an  abjlract  fub- 
flantive,  together  with  an  expreffion  of  conneftion  ; 
and  may  be  refolved  into  the  genitive  cafe  of  that  Tub-  44 
ftantive,  or  into  the  nominative  with  the  paiticle  of  pre-  Of  the 
fixed,  which,  in  Englifh,  correfponds  to  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  genitive  in  the  ancient  languages,  t  nat  tjle  Engiirti 
the  member  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  relative,  pre  p  clit.cn 
may,  in  every  inflance,  be  analyfed  in  the  fame  man  -of. 
ner,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  examples. 

Vir  qui  fapit,  vir  fapiens,  and  vir  fapicnt'ue  ;  “  a  mail 
who  is  wife,  a  wife  man,  and  a  man  of  wifdom are 
certainly  phrafes  of  the  fame  import.  Again,  homo, 
cui  ingratus  efl  animus,  malusft  amicus,  may  hetranfkted 
into  Greek,  xxxor  yr.iUi  and  into 

Englifh,  the  man  of  ingratitude  is  a  bad  friend.” 

47.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  the  relative  pronoun 
contains  in  itfelf  the  force  of  the  prepofitive  pronoun, 
together  with  that  conneaion  implied  in  Englifh  by  the 
prepofition  of,  and  in  the  ancient  languages  by  the 
genitive  cafe.  When  one  fays,  vir  fapit  qw  pauca  loquitur, 
the  relative  claufe  qui  pauca  loquitur  exprefTes  that  attri- 
bute  of  the  man  from  which  his  wifdom  is  inferred  :  it 
is  conceived  by  the  mind,  as  ftript  of  its  propofitional 
form,  and  Handing  in  the  place  of  a  fubftantive  noun 
governed  in  the  genitive  cafe  by  vir.  The  whole  fen¬ 
tence  might  be  thus  tranflated,  “  the  man  of  little 
(peaking  is  wife  or,  did  the  ufe  of  the  Engjlifh  lan¬ 
guage  admit  of  it,  “  the  man  of  he /peaks  little  is  wife. 

In  like  manner,  when  it  is  faid,  “  Man  who  is  born  of 
a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  the  re¬ 
lative  claufe  is  equivalent  to  an  abjlract  noun  in  the  ge¬ 
nitive  cafe,  and  the  whole  might  be  exprefTed  in  the 
following  manner,  “  man  of  he  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of 

few  days  and  full  of  trouble.”  ' 

We  are  fenfible,  that  tliefe  expreffions  into  which, 
in  the  inftances  adduced,  we  have  refolved  the  relative 
claufes,  will  appear  extremely  uncouth  and  offenfive ; 
but  we  mean  not  to  recommend  them  as  common  modes 
of  phrafeology.  Againlt  their  being  employed  as  fuch, 
prefent  ufe  loudly  remonftrates  (u).  They  are  intro¬ 
duced  only  with  a  view  to  fhow  the  true  import  of  the 
G  2  relative 


,0  „uw.rthyofobfe™»»,h„r. 

Englifh  language,  there  is  nothing  in  the  na  ure jf  relations  fubfifting  between  thofe  obje&s  of  which  they 

prepofitions ,  as  will  be  feen  afterwards,  are  exprt  j  either  by  fmgle  words,  and  then  the  prepofition 

conned  the  figns  in  difeourfe.  Thofe  objefts  may  be  *™'f™Ziveandaverb.  Thus,  when  if  is  faid, 
will  govern  a  noun-,  or  by  ajfertwns,  and  t  en  1  wi  !>  relation  between  two  events— my  coming  and 

..  I  came  after  his  departure  "K  £d  “  TST  after  he  departed,”  .£  pre/fition 

his  departure ,  and  governs  a  fubftanti  e  •  ,  r  j  t  cap  \t  \n  the  one  inftance,  a  prepofition,  and 

in  this  cafe  (for,  as  (hall  be  down  afterwards,  1 :  .  bfurd^to  calHt,  nt^  g  nominatlve  an$  a‘verb. 

in  the  other  a  conjunction)  expreffis  the  fame  r  ■  ’  wben  one  fays,  for  example,  “  the  man  of 

This  M  expreffion  is  exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  employed  being  J'orted  by  the  au- 

he /peaks  little  is  wife  ;”_howeveruncouth^theexpreffio^  ^PP  and  ferves  the  vcry  fame  p  0fe, 

thority  of  cuftom,  the  prepofition  of  p  J  t  btb  cafes  denotes  the  relation  between  the  two 

as  when  it  is  faid,  “  the  man  of  little /peaking  is  wife.  In  boUi  cates  denotes  objea, 
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relative  pr-morm;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  are  well  ofth e  TMpB  T1  „  r  ,  ,  r  .  ,  '“‘UdP*  IU. 

adapted  That  pronoun  feems  to  be  of  life  only  when  ormcinbL^  J ilifr"  £ _r^°lvtd  Upn".our 


45 

Mr  Har¬ 
ris’s  mif- 


adapted  That  pronoun  feems  to  be  of  ufe'only  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjeSlives  or  ftibjlanlives  to  denote 
fome  complex  attribute  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a  gene¬ 
ral  term  or  exprefion.  Where  fuch  adjectives  or  fubftan- 
tives  exift  in  language,  we  may  indeed  ufe  the  relative 
or  not  at  pleafure.  Thus  we  may  fay,  homo  qui gran- 
dm  loquitur .  or  homo  grandiloquus-,  becaufe  the  adieSive 
and  the  relative  claufe  are  precifely  of  the  fame  meaning. 
But  if  the  Latins  were  called  upon  to  traufiate  «vS PuroS 
we  believe  they  mull  have  made  ufe  of  the 
re, at, ve  pronoun,  as  we  know  not  any  correfpondent  ad¬ 
jective  in  their  language. 

.  .  ^  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Harris  has,  in 

Ins  1  re  a  ufe  on  Univerfal  Grammar,  given  an  analylisof 
the  relative  pronoun  very  different  from  that  which  has 
been  given  by  us.  The  refult  of  his  inquiry  is,  that 
take  on  this  *’.'e  atl've  «  equivalent  to  another  pronoun,  together 
fubiedt.  7‘th  an.  exPrelb°n  °f  connexion  of  that  kind  which  is 
denoted  by  the  particle  and.  This  analyfis  he  exem- 
plilies,  and  endeavours  to  confirm  by  the  following  fen- 
tence  :  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce¬ 

lerity.”  Now,  fays  he,  inllekd  of  which  fubftitute 
the  words  and  it,  and  in  their  united  powers  you  fee 
the  force  and  chara&er  of  the  pronoun  here  treated. 
But  let  any  one  attentively  conlider  thefe  two  expref- 
fions,  “  Light  is  a  body  which  moves  with  great  ce¬ 
lerity,”— and  “  Light  is  a  body  and  it  moves  with 
great  celerity  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
cisely  equivalent.  For  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  lo- 
.*n  but  one  propofition,  of  which 

th e  fufyeti  is  light,  and  the  predicate  a  complex  term  ex- 
preifed  by  the  words—  body  which  moves  with  great  cele¬ 
rity,  In  th efecond  there  are  two  propofitions,  or  two 
predications  concerning  light ; — firft,  that  it  Is  a  body,  and 
lecondly,  that  it  moves  with  great  celerity .  The  relative 
claufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  expreffes  a  property  of  the  ante 


principles, and  its  precife import  preferved;  as _ “Light 

IS  a  body of  it  moves  with  great  celerity ;”  the  claufe _ «  it 

moves  with  great  celerity,”  is  conceived  by  the  mind 
as  having  the  force  of  an  abJlraB  fubjlantive,  and  is  con¬ 
nected. with  the  antecedent  body  by  the  prepolition  of 
anfwenng  to  the  termination  of  the  genitive  cafe.  This 
abftraft  fubftantive  thus  conneCled  expreffes  a  quality  of 
the  body  light.  But  by  this  example  Mr  Harris’s 
do&rine  is  not  exhibited  in  all  its  abfurdity  :  let  us  try 
it  by  another.  1 

Suppofe  the  following  aflertion  to  be  true  ; 
“  Chasles  XII.  was  the  only  monarch  who  conquer’ 
ed  kingdoms  to  bellow  them  on  his  friends”  Here  it 
is  evident  there  is  but  one  propofition,  of  which  the 
predicate  is  expreffed  by  the  words— “  only  monarch 
who  conquered  kingdoms  to  bellow  them  on  his 
friends  fo  that  the  relative  claufe  is  a  uecejfary  part  of 
the  predicate,  and  has,  like  an  ab/lrall  noun  in  the  ge¬ 
nitive  cafe,  the  effedt  of  modifying  the  general  term 
monarch.  Refolve  this  fentence  on  Mr  Harris’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  you  have  two  propofitions,  of  which  the 
firft  is  a  notorious  falfehood  : — “  Charles  XII.  was 
the  only  monarch;  and  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  be¬ 
llow  them  on  his  friends.”  But  inftead  ofW  fubfti¬ 
tute  of—  faying,  “  Charles  XII.  was  the  only  mo¬ 
narch  of  he  conquered  kingdoms  to  bejlow  them  on  his 
friends,”  and  you  preferve  the  true  import  of  the  ex- 
preflion  (m). 

49-  Are  there  no  cafes,  then,  in  which  the  relative 
may  be  refolved  into  the  conne&ive  and  with  a  prepo- 
fitive  pronoun  ?  Undoubtedly  there  are,  and  we 


-  - j  — w in  wc  fli all 

now  endeavour  to  afeertain  them. 

Adjeftives  in  language  have  two  different  effedls  tin. ,  -  46' 
on  the  fubftantives  to  which  they  belong,  according cafo'wr 
to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  which  they  exprefs.  If  Harris’s 

cedent  body,  which  with 'th't^pm?^ ‘predicted  of  ,b>;th^.a<,jea‘ve  be  competent  to  analyfn  of 

the  fubieft  liebt  •  in  the  ^  r  ! ‘  Predlc“ted  °f  all  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubftantive  is  the  fpecific  4e  rela'  , 

,™o j  i.  wi  sr ioa  r 

p”’  “d » tw-r  ='ntx«'hS  S" « dSr« Lth! 'kz 

when 


zdP V7n-  ™  •hrh".t°  of, 

more  frequently  govern  a  noun  than  a  nominative  and  a  verb*  °hitthc  det£™ln.cd  that  prepofitions  /hall 

adapted  to  anfwer  both  purpofes.  0mlnatlve  and  a  verb  ,  but  they  are,  in  them  own  nature,  equally  well 

is  I?.6.  tS  ^IfTrltls  rVivr  ^  3n  °bjea°r  afl<’  Wbat 

Aver,  the  man  who  ^declared  to  be  wifi  Lhe  obiStn  Z  J  A  7°  '•  meant &  the  Pronoun  We  an- 

of  the  word  of,  which  a  late  ingenious  writer  has  (hown  to  beTheBagmTn't"^”  aGmhic  o^  r,d,fIii?nification 
figmfying  confequence  or  offspring.  If  this  be  admitted  ff  r  f  ,  .  ,t,C  or  ^ngio- Saxon  wfird, 

be  .he  Jffff  Thtrf  7°°'  *  d  h*r  *?"■•  we  think  h 

his  fpeaxing  bttle,  is  wife.”  The  fame  arnte  i\/r  u  o-  ;  t  n9  1  tie  man)  m  confequence  of 

different  radical  meanings,  may  often  be  fubftituted  the  n  rilh  °°  u  baS-  ^lown.’  tbat  °f  *n&f°r,  though  of 

PH  m'ft  t^emh  ^  ^ 

inftauce,  becaufe  yir  (ignifies  caufe,  and  ^  ^  “  fub‘lltUt,on  Canllot  bc  ™de  every 

que  and  is  [f rillelZT,  p^fi^  82  '"dft  CO".f,derinS  th«  Latin.?'"  Of  1**  as  compounded  of 

in  his  notes  ad  Sana.  Mitierv.  wnfide^  has  immeitl  t  t  T"  >*  Perhaps  better  founded,  who 

and  in  the  Latin  quis.  For  itTems  h^hlv  TrZt  Y  r  ^  ^  ^  which  !n  the  ^oric  made 

the  Latin  is  a  d  ialeft  of  the  Greek.  Of  this  afleaft  '^"'T  WrUerS  HaVe  endeavoured  to  Ihow,  that 

diately  adopted  from  the  latter.  certain,  that  many  words  in  the  former  are  imme- 
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cams  albicant  pruinis,’ 
common  to 


chap.  m. 

when  Horace  fays,  “  Plata 
the  adje&ive  cams  denotes  a  quality  common  to  all 
hoarfrqft ;  and  therefore  cannot  modify  the  fibjlantive, 
becaufe  it  adds  nothing  to  the  conception  of  which  that 
fubftantive  is  the  name.  But  when  the  attribute  ex- 
preffed  by  the  adjedlive  is  competent  to  fome  individuals 
only  of  the  fpecies  of  which  the  fubftantive  is  the 
name,  the  adjedlive  has  then  the  effedl  of  modifying  or 
limiting  the  fubftantive.  Thus,  when  one  fays  vir  bo¬ 
nus ,  he  makes  ufe  of  an  adjedtive  which  modifies  the 
fubftantive  vir9  becaufe  it  exprefies  a  quality  or  attri¬ 
bute  which  does  not  belong  to  all  men. 

The  ciaufe  of  a  fentence,  in  which  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tive,  as  it  is  in  every  other  refpedt,  fo  is  it  is  this, 
equivalent  to  an  adjective  ;  it  either  modifies ,  or  does  not 
modify ,  -the  antecedent ,  according  as  the  attribute  which 
it  exprefies  is  or  is  not  charadleriftic  of  the  fpecies  to 
which  the  antecedent  belongs.  Thus,  when  it  is  faid, 
<<  Man,  who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,0  the  relative  ciaufe—  who  is  lern  of  a 
woman ,  exprefies  an  attribute  common  to  all  men9  and 
therefore  cannot  modify.  In  like  manner,  when  we  fay 

_ «  Socrates,  who  taught  moral  philofophy,  was 

virtuous,0 — the  ciaufe,  who  taught  moral  philofophy ,  does 
not  modify.  In  both  thefe  inftances  the  relative  ciaufe 
might  be  omitted  ;  and  it  might  be  faid  with  equal 
truth,  “  Man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,0 — 
and  “  Socrates  was  virtuous.0 

But  if  it  be  faid,  vir  fapit  qui pauca  loquitur ,  the  re¬ 
lative  ciaufe — qui  pauca  loquitur ,  modifies  the  antecedent 
vir  ;  for  it  is  not  affirmed  of  every  man ,  that  he  is  wife, 
but  only  of fuch  menasfpeak  little .  So — (<  Charles  XII. 
was  the  only  monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  be¬ 
llow  them  on  his  friends*,0  and,  “  the  man  that  endu- 
reth  to  the  end  fhall  be  faved  with  many  more  ex¬ 
amples  that  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

Now  it  will  be  found,  that  it  is  only  when  the  rela- 
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cafesare.6^  ^ve  clail^e  exprefies  fuch  a  property  or  circumftance  of 
the  antecedent  as  does  not  limit  its  fignification,  that 
the  relative  pronoun  can  be  refolved  into  a  prepofitive  pro¬ 
noun  with  the  conjunction  and ,  and  that  in  thefe  cafes 
the  relative  ciaufe  itfelf  is  of  very  little  importance. 
Thus  in  the  aflertion,  —  **  Charles  XII.  was  the  only 
monarch  who  conquered  kingdoms  to  beftow  them  on 
his  friends,0 — where  the  relative  ciaufe  is  rjlriBive,  the 
who  cannot  be  refolved  into  and  he  confiftently  with 
truth  or  common  fenfe.  But  in  the  expreffion,  “  Man, 
who  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  full  of 
trouble,0  the  relative  who  may  be  fo  refolved,  at  leaft 
without  violating  truth  ; — “  Man  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,  and  he  is  born  of  a  woman.”  The  only 
difference  between  the  fentence  with  the  relative  who , 
and  the  fame  fentence  thus  refolved , — is — that,  in  the 
former  cafe,  it  contains  but  one  predication  ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  two ,  and  thefe  but  loofely  connected. 

50.  Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  general  analyfis 
of  the  relative  pronoun  is  into  the  particle  of  and  a  pre¬ 
pofitive  pronoun  ;  but  that  there  are  alfo  occafions  on 
which  it  may  be  refolved  into  a  prepofitive  pronoun 
and  the  particle  and9  without  materially  altering  the 
fenfe.  Now  what  is  the  reafon  of  this  diflinClion  ? 

If  the  relative  ciaufe  be  equivalent  to  an  adjective ,  or 
to  an  abjlraci  fubftantive  in  the  genitive  cafe,  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  that  the  relative  itfelf  may,  in  every  inftance,  be 
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refolved  into  another  pronoun  and  the  particle  of;  but 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  quite  fo  evident  how  it  fhoiftd  in 
any  iiiftance  be  refolved  by  and.  This Jaft  analyfis  has 
its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  particles  oj  and  and  9 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  in  the  nature  of  the  attri¬ 
bute  which  the  relative  ciaufe  exprefies.  Both  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  and  and  are  ufed  to  link  or  join  conceptions 
together  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  of  has  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  making  the  conceptions  it  connects  figure  in 
the  mind  as  one  object;  whereas  the  conceptions  connec¬ 
ted  by  and  are  ft  ill  conceived  fparatcly  as  before.  To 
explain  ourfelves  by  an  example  :  fuppofe  we  take  two 
words,  man  and  virtue ,  which  denote  two  diftindl  ideas 
or  conceptions,  and  join  them  together  by  the  particle 
of  ,  faying  man  of  virtue  ;  the  mind  no  longer  views 
them  Separately  as  fignificaut  of  two  conceptions,  but 
of  one.  Take  the  fame  words,  and  join  them  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  particle  and,  faying  man  and  virtue :  the  con¬ 
ceptions  denoted  by  man  and  virtue  are  ftill  viewed  fe- 
pa»ately  as  two  ;  notice  is  only  given  that  they  are  col¬ 
laterally  connected. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows,  that  when  the  rela~ 
tive  modifies  the  antecedent,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  relative  ciaufe  and  the  antecedent  denote  but  one 
conception ,  the  relative  muft  then  be  refolved  by  of 
in  order  to  preferve  this  unity  of  conception .  But  whea 
the  relative  does  not  modify  the  antecedent  ;  that  is, 
when  its  ciaufe  does  not  exprefs  any  necejfary  part  of  a 
complex  conception  ;  then  the  conceptions  or  ideas  de¬ 
noted  by  the  relative  ciaufe  and  the  antecedent  may  be 
viewed  feparately  as  two  ;  and  therefore  the  relative  may 
be  refolved  into  the  correfponding  prepofitive  pronoun 
and  the  particle  and. 

To  ftate  this  reafoning  in  a  light  fomewhat  different. 
As  every  relative  ciaufe,  which  exprefies  an  attribute 
that  is  not  applicable  to  a  whole  genus  or  fpecies,  muft 
neceffanly  modify  fome  general  term ,  that  is,  refir  iB  its 
fignification  ;  and  as  that  general  term  mull  belong  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  fubjeB  or  to  the  predicate  of  a  propofition  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  every  fuch  relative  ciaufe  is  a  necejfary 
part  of  that  fubjeB  or  predicate  in  which  its  antecedent 
Hands.  If  therefore  a  relative  ciaufe,  which  modifies , 
be  taken  away  either  from  the  fubjeB  or  the  predicate  of 
a  propofition;  or  if  that  conneBion,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  modifies,  be  dijfolved  (which  is  always  done  when 
the  relative  is  refolved  by  and)  ;  the  propofition  itfelf 
will  not  hold  true.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  fubjeB  or 
the  predicate  becomes  then  too  general :  for,  in  the  one 
cafe,  fomething  is  predicated  of  a  whole  genus  or  fpecies , 
which  can  be  predicated  only  of  fome  individuals  of  that 
genus  or  fpecies  ;  and  in  the  other ,  a  general  predication 
is  made  where  only  a  particular  one  can  be  applied. 
Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  “  All  men  who  tranfgrefs  the 
laws  are  deferving  of  punifhmcnt  ;°  the  fubjeB  of  the 
propofition  is  expreffed  by  the  words,  “  all  men  who 
tranfgrefs  the  laws.0  Take  the  ciaufe  of  the  relative 
“  who  tranfgrefs  the  laws0 — away,  and  fay,  “  all 
men  are  deferving  of  pnnifument and  you  have  a  pro¬ 
pofition  which  is  not  true,  becaufe  that  is  affirmed  of 
the  whole  fpecies  which  can  be  affirmed  only  of  fome - 
individuals.  Retaining  now  the  ciaufe  of  the  relative, 
but  refolving  it  by  and ,  you  have  the  fame  propofition 
as  before;  and  together  with  it,  in  this  inftance,  ano¬ 
ther  which  is  equally  falfe  : — “  All  men,  and  they  trani- 
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grefs  the  laws,  are  deferving  of  puniffiment that  is, 
“  all  men  are  deferving  of  punifhment,  and  all  men 
tranfgrefs  the  laws.” 

But  when  the  attribute  exprefted  by  the  claufe  of 
the  relative  is  charadleriftic  of  the  genus  or fpecies  of  the 
antecedent,  and  confequently  applicable  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  which  that  genus  or  fpecies  comprehends,  the  rela¬ 
tive  claufe  may  be  entirely  omitted  without  affedling 
the  truth  of  the  propolition,  which  is  already  as  gene¬ 
ral  as  it  can  be.  As  in  this  cafe  the  import  of  the  re¬ 
lative  claufe  is  not  refriClive  of  the  fignification  of  the 
antecedent,  it  is  of  little  confequeuce  whether  the  at¬ 
tribute  be  reprefented  by  the  conne&ive  part  of  the  re¬ 
lative,  as  of  the  antecedent,  or  be  affirmed  to  belong  to 
the  antecedent  in  a  feparate  ajfertion.  Thus  it  matters 
not  much,  whether  we  fay,  “  Man,  who  is  fubjeft  to 
death,  ought  not  to  be  too  m*ch  elated ;”  that  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  analyfis, — “  Man  of  he  is  fubjeft  to  death , 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated  ;”  or,  forming  the 
relative  claufe  into  a  feparate  aflertion,  and  conne&ing 
the  two  by  the  particle  and ,  we  fay,  “  Man,  and  he 
is  fubjeft  to  death,  ought  not  to  be  too  much  elated.” 
In  the  one  fentence,  indeed,  the  rea/on  is  implied  <i vhy 
man  ffiould  not  be  too  much  elated,  viz.  his  being  fubjeCl 
to  death  :  in  the  other,  no  reafon  is  affigned  for  this  ;  we 
only  affirm  that  man  is  fubjeft  to  death,  and  likewife 
that  he  ffiould  not  be  too  much  elated  :  but  as  both  af¬ 
firmations  are  equally  true  and  evident,  it  is  oflittlecon- 
fequence,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  whether  the  reafon  upon 
48  which  either  is  founded  be  implied  or  not. 

Condufion  51.  From  the  whole  of  this  tedious  invefligation,  we 
th^ relative  ^atter  °urfelves  that  the  following  conclufions  are  dedu- 
pmnoun.  ced  and  fufficiently  eftabliffied  :  ill,  That  the  relative 
pronoun  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  connec¬ 
tive  and  another  pronoun .  2dly,  That  of  is  the  connec¬ 

tive  of  which,  together  with  another  pronoun^  it  contains 
the  powers,  as  in  every  poffible  in  (lance  it  may  be  re¬ 
solved  into  thefe  conftituent  parts,  and  the  import  of  the 
fentence  in  which  it  has  place  remain  unaltered.  3dly, 
1  hat  the  relative  claufe  of  a  fentence  has  the  impart  of 
an  abfraCt  fubfantive,  in  the  ancient  languages,  in  the 
genitive  cafe  ;  in  Engliffi,  with  the  particle  of  prefixed. 
4thly,  That  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  necefjary  ufe  only 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  adjectives  or  fuljlantives  to 
denote  fome  complex  attribute,  by  which  we  want  to  limit  a 
general  term  or  exprefion  5  but  that  where  fuch  adjediives 
or  fubftaiitives  exift  in  language,  we  may  ufe  the  rela¬ 
tive  or  not  at  pleafure.  And,  jthly,  That  though,  in 
cafes  where  the  relative  claufe  does  not  limit  a  general 
term9  the  relative  pronoun  may,  without  violating  truth , 
be  analyfed  by  and ;  yet  fuch  analyfis  is  never  pro¬ 
per,  as  ^  it  gives  two  predicates  to  the  fame  fubjeCl , 
which,  in  the  original  propofition,  had  but  one  predi¬ 
cate. 

52.  If  the  claufe  of  the  relative  be  equivalent  to  an 
adjedive,  as  in  every  iiiftance  it  feems  to  be,  it  will 
naturally  occur,  that,  in  the  ancient  languages,  the 
relative  ffiould  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender ,  num- 
l:r,  and  cafe .  They  do  agree  for  the  moll  part  in 
gender  and  number ;  in  cafe  they  cannot  often,  becaufe 
the  very  intention  of  introducing  a  relative  into  lan- 


(n)  “ Whofe  is  by  fome  authors  made  the  pofleffive 
I  think,  improperly,”  Lowth. 
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guage  is  to  reprefent  the  antecedent  in  a  different  cafe . 

Whenever  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  a  fubfantive  or  noun 
in  a  claufe  of  a  fentence,  and  afterwards  to  exprefs  by 
another,  claufe ,  in  which  there  is  a  verb,  an  attribute  of 
the  objeCt  denoted  by  that  fubfantive ,  we  then  employ 
the  relative  pronoun.  Now  it  feldom  happens  that  the 
two  claufes  admit  of  the  fame  regimen  ;  and  hence  the 
cafe  of  the  relative  is  often  necejfarily  different  from  that 
of  the  antecedent,  as  the  cafe  of  each  lnufl  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  the  claufe  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus  we 
cannot  fay,  “  Deus  ^wcolimus  bonus  eft;”  but,  “  Deus 
quem.  colimus  bonus  eft:;”  becaufe  the  regimen  of  the  verb 
colo  is  always  the  accufative. 

This  (hows  the  neceffity  of  introducing  a  relative  in-  why4fhe 
to  thofe  languages  which  give  inflexions  to  their  nouns,  relative  is 
Were  all  the  nouns  of  a  language  indeclinable,  there  m°re  ufeful 
would  be  little  occafion  for  a  relative  ;  and  accordingly111  the 
in  Engliffi  it  is  often  omitted.  Examples  are  frequent  in  L^anefthan 
our  beft  authors.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the  following.  in  the  bin- 

“  F()r  I  have  bufnefs  ’would  employ  an  age.”  ghfh. 

fane  Shore. 

“  I  had  feveral  men  died  in  my  fhip  of  calentures.” 

Swift. 

“  They  who  affe<5l  to  guefs  at  the  objea  they  cannot  fee.” 

bolinghroke . 
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rians  consider  fuch  expreffions  as  chargeable  with  im¬ 
propriety  ;  and  we  are  far  from  recommending  them 
in  any  dignified  or  folemn  compofition.  But  in  the 
inftances  adduced  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
obfeurity  ;  at  lead  there  is  none  occafioned  by  the  omifi- 
fion  of  the  relative.  The  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the 
mind  can  eafily,  by  an  effort  of  its  own,  make  the  an¬ 
tecedent  unite,  fitft  with  the  one  claufe,  and  then  with  the 
other.  Thus  when  it  is  faid— “  I  have  bufinefs  would 
employ  an  age  the  mind  can,  without  any  difficult v, 
as  the  word  bufinefs  has  no  inflexions,  confider  it  firft 
as  the  objeftive  cafe  after  have,  and  then  as  the  nomi¬ 
native  to  would  employ:  but  this  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
done  in  the  ancient  languages,  where  the  termination 
ot  the  noun  is  changed  by  the  variation  of  its  cafes. 

53.  Both  in  the  learned  and  in  the  living  languages 
the  relative  has  different  forms,  correfponding  to  The 
different  genders  of  nouns  ;  and  by  thefe  it  gives  notice 
whether  it  is  applied  to  per  fins,  or  to  things  without  life. 

Thus  in  the  Engliffi  language  we  fay,  The  man  or  the 
■woman  who  went  to  Rome-,  The  true  which fands  on 
yonder  plain.  It  admits  likewife,  when  applied  to  males 
or  females,  a  variation  of  cafes  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
perfonal pronouns.  Thus  we  fay,  The  man  whose  book  is 
no<w  bejoie  me;  T he  man  or  woman  whom  If  aw  ye  tier- 
day:  but  the  neuter  admits  of  no  fuch  diilffiaion  ( n  )  • 
as  we  fay  the  tree  which  Ifaw,  as  well  as  the. tree  which 
Jtands  on  yonder  plain.  In  modern  languages  the  rela¬ 
tive  admits  not  of  any  diftiuftion  to  denote  number: 
tor  we  lay,  The  man  or  the  men  who  came ye/lerdav  ;  The 
man  or  the  men  of  whom  /  fpeah. 

54.  In  Engliffi,  the  word  that,  which  by  fome  has  5° 
been  cal  ed  a  demorflrative  pronoun,  by  others  a  pronomi-  The  r°rd 
nal article,  and  by  us  a  definite  article,  is  often  ufed  in-p*” 
Head  of  the  relative,  as  in  the  following  examples  :  the  ,  lace  c 

44  this  pro¬ 
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cafe  of  -which,  and  applied  to  things  as  well  as  peifons; 
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And  why 
it  docs  fo. 


5* 

Interroga¬ 
tive  pro¬ 
nouns 


“  He  Is  the  fame  man  that  I  faw  yefterday:— He  was 
the  able  ft  prince  that  ever  filled  a  throne.  With 
reirard  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  acceptation  ot 
the  word  that  depends,  we  offer  the  following  con- 

^In^Englifh,  from  the  cool  and  phlegmatic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  language,  ocCafioned  by  the  want  of  in¬ 
flexions  and  conjugations,  the  place  of  every  part  o  a 
fentence  is  almoft  uniformly  determined,  and  very  little 
variety  is  allowed  in  the  collocation  of  the  words,  I  he 
adiedivt  is  almoft  always  placed  in  appofition  with  its 
fulflantive,  and  the  nominative  with  its  verb.  In  conle 
quenceof  this  uniformity  in  the  collocation  of  the 
words,  the  mind  acquires  a  habit  of  conneaing  m  idea 
any  kind  of  word  with  the  place  in  which  it  is  ufid to 
/land-,  and  is  naturally  led  to  confider  every  word  that 
ftands  in  fuch  a  place  as  belonging  to  fuch  a  clafe. ^  Hence 
it  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  definitive,  that  paffes  into 
the  nature  of  the  relative  pronoun  *,  as  in  thole  mftances 
in  which  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  relative,  it  was 
natural  to  confider  it  as  having  the  fame  import.  Yet 
the  word  that  has  undoubtedly  in  itfelf  no  more  the 
force  of  the  relative  pronoun  than  the  or  this ,  or  any 
other  definitive  whatever.  In  fuch  expreffions  as  the 
foregoing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  originally  the 
c’.aufe  of  the  definitive  that,  which  we  now  call  the 
relative  claufe,  was  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  modifying 
circumftance  in  the  following  manner  :  “  Th?  book. 
(I  read  that)  is  elegant;”  where  the  fpeaker,  finding 
the  word  book  too  general  for  his  purpofe,  throws  in  a 
claufe  to  qualify  and  re  ft  rift  it,  or  to  confine  his  affir- 
mation  to  that  particular  book  which  he  is  then  lead¬ 
ing.  We  can  ealily  fuppofe,  that  through  time  the 
definitive  that  in  fuch  an  expreffion  might  be  tranfpo- 
fed  or  removed  from  its  own  place  to  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  :  fo  that  the  expreffion  would  run  thus,  “  I  he 
book  that  I  read  is  elegant;”  which  would  be  confi- 
dered  as  precifely  equivalent  to  “  The  book  which  I 
*ead  is  elegant.”  This  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirm¬ 
ed  by  a  fimilar  ufe  of  the  article  in  Greek,  which, 
though  undoubtedly  a  definitive  like  the  Enghfli  the, 
is  often  ufed  inftead  of  the  relative  pronoun.  Num- 
berlefs  examples  may  be  found  in  Homer  and  Herodotus, 
tfpecially  in  the  latter,  who  feldom  ufes  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  relative.  We  (hall  produce  one  al¬ 
liance  from  each. 

Kurtat  Ar pnSm  A-yctfe'ft'mx  TON  xtpi  a-avjov 
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rr.  We  have  faid  that  the  interrogative  pronouns,  as 
they  are  called,  who,  which,  what,  are  intimately  con- 
nefted  with  relatives ;  we  now  affirm,  that  the  twofrjl 
of  thefe  words  are  nothing  but  relatives,  and  that  the 
lad  contains  in  itfelf  the  united  powers  of  a  relative  and 
definitive.  With  refpeft  tojafes,  number,  and  gender, 
the  words  who  and  which,  when  employed  as  mterroga- 
tives,  differ  not  from  the  fame  words  when  employed 
as  relatives-,  and  we  hold  it  as  a  maxim,  without  which 
fcience  could  not  be  applied  to  the  fubjeft  of  language, 
that  the  fame  word  has  always_the  fame  radical  import 
in  whatever  different  fituations  it  may  be  placed.  To 
underftand  this,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  all  men 
have  a  natural  propenfity  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
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in  the  feweft  words  poffible :  hence  it  follows,  that  words 
are  often  omitted  which  are  neceffary  to  complete  the 
conftrutlion  of  the  fentence  ;  and  this  no  where  hap¬ 
pens  more  frequently  than  in  the  ufe  of  who  and  which. 

In  fentences  where  thefe  words  are  confeffedly  relatives, 
we  often  find  them  without  an  antecedent ;  as, 

“  Who  fteals  my  purl'e,  ileal  s  tralh.”  Shakefpeare. 

“  Which  -who  would  learn,  as  fool,  may  tell  the  fands  ” 

Dry  den. 

“  Qui  B  avium  non  od'it ,  a  met  tua  carmlna ,  Aldvi.  Virg. 

That  is,  “  He  who  Heals  my  purfe*  &c. “  Which 
he  who  would  learn  as  Toon,  See.  and  ii  Ille  qui  Bavium 
non  odit  See.  Such  abbreviations  occafion  noobfeurity, 
becaufe  from  previous  circumftances  the  hearer  itnows 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  and  the  perfons  to  whom  he 
refers.  But  it  is  not  with  refpeft  to  the  relative  and 
antecedent  only  that  fuch  abbreviations  have  place  :  in 
fentences  of  a  different  form,  whole  claufes  are  fome- 
times  omitted,  while  the  meaning  of  the  fpeaker  is 
made  fafficiently  plain.  Thus  when  king  Richard  III. 
having  loft  his  horfe  in  battle,  exclaims, 

a  a  horfe  !  a  horfe  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horfe  !” 
there  is  no  complete  thought  expre]fed\  but  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  king  then  was,  enabled  thofe 
about  him  to  underftand  that  he  wanted  a  horfe.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Catefby  anfwers  him, 

‘‘  Withdraw,  my  lord,  1*11  help  you  to  a  horfe.” 

In  like  manner  when  a  perfon  afks  a  queftion,  his 
expreffion  is  frequently  incomplete  ;  but  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  or  fome  other  circumftance,  enables  us  to 
afeertain  his  meaning,  and  to  fupply,  if  we  pleafe,  the 
words  that  are  omitted.  Thus  when  it  is  faid,  An  fe- 
eijli?  nothing  more  is  exprejfed  than.  If  you  did  it  (the 
Latin  an  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  Greek  ;  but 

fome  circumftance  enables  the  perfon  who  hears  it  to 
know  that  the  meaning  is,  “  Say  if  you  did  it.”  Let 
us  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the  words  who  and 
which.  If  thefe  words  be  relatives ,  and  if  our  analyfis 
of  the  relative  be  juft,  it  is  obvious,  that  no  complete 
meaning  can  be  contained  in  the  claufe,  **  Who  is 
your  principal  f  iend?”  for  that  claufe  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  circumftance  of  being  your  principal  friend 
predicated  of  fome  unknown  perfon  ;  “  of  he  is  your’ 
principal  friend.”  That  this  is  indeed  the  cafe,  every  53 
man  may  be  convinced,  by  afking  himfelf  what  he  7 


means  by  the  interrogative  who  in  fuch  a  fentence  ;  antp 
for  he  will  find  it  impofiible  to  affix  to  it  any  meaning 
without  fupplying  an  antecedent  claufe ,  by  which  that 
which  is  called  an  interrogative  will  be  immediately 
converted  into  the  relative  pronoun.  The  cuftom,  how¬ 
ever,  of  language,  and  the  tone  of  voice  with  which 
the  relative  claufe  is  uttered,  intimates,  without  the 
help  of  the  antecedent ,  the  wifh  of  the  fpeaker  to  be  in¬ 
formed  by  the  perfon  addreffed  of  the  name  and  de- 
fig nation  of  his  principal  friend  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  fentence  when  completed  is,  “  Tell  me  the  name  and 
deflation  of  the  perfon  who  is  your  principal  friend.”* 
Again,  when  the  prophet  fays,  “  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah?”  he  utters  but  part  of  a  fentence,  which  when 
completed  will  run  thus:  “  Defcribe  the  perfon  who 
cometh  from  Edom  (this  is  that  perfon ),  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah.”  He  fees  a  perfon  coming 
from  Edom,  of  whofe  name  and  deiignation  he  is  ig¬ 
norant  ;  he  calls  upon  fome  one  for  information  con¬ 
cerning; 
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*  cc rning  thefe  particulars;  and  that  there  may  be  no 

miftake,  he  defciibes  the  unknown  perfon  as  having 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah ;  but  left  even  that  clefcription 
fhould  not  be  fufiiciently  aceuiate,  he  throws  in  the 
definitive  clanfe,  this  is  that  perfon ,  pointing  at  him,  we 
may  fuppoi'e,  with  his  finger.  —  Which,  ufed  as  an  in¬ 
terrogative,  indicates  a  vvifti  of  knowing  a  particular 
perfon  or  thing  out  of  more  than  one  mentioned;  as, 
“  Which  of  the  two  did  it?”  that  is,  “  Tell  me  the 
one  of  the  two  which  did  it  ?”  for  in  old  Englifh 
which  as  a  relative  is  often  ufed,  where  in  modern 
Englifh  we  fhould  fay  who ;  and  that  mode  of  fpeech 
is  ft  ill  retained  when  the  antecedent  i&  omitted,  and 
the  relative  claufe  employed  to  indicate  fuch  a  wifh  as 
that  before  ns.  What  includes  in  itfelf  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  a  definitive  and  a  relative  pronoun  ;  as,  4 4  from 
what  has  gone  before,  what  follows  may  eafily  be 
guefied;”  where  the  word  what  is  equivalent  to  that 
which.  When  theiefore  we  fay,  “  What  rude  fellow 
is  that  ?”  our  meaning  is,  “  Defcribe  that  perfon  who  is 
that  rude  fellow.”  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  words  called  interrogative s  are  merely  rela- 
teiices  re-  tive  Pronouns  >  an(i  that  interrogative  f  niences  are  relative 
lative  clau-  claufes  littered  in  fuch  circnmitances  as  to  enable  the 

f  n  1  .Vic,  - i.  _  ft'  i  1 
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hearer  to  fupply  the  antecedents  uecefl'ary  to  complete 
the  meaning. 

56.  lo  conclude :  We  have  feen  that  substantives 
are  cither  primary  or  fecondary  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
NOUNS  or  pronouns.  Nouns  denote  fubjlances ,  and  thofe 
cither  natural ,  artificial ,  or  abfiraft.  They  moreover 
denote  things  either  general ,  or  fpecial,  or  particular ; 
and  a  general  or  fpecific  name  is  made  to  denote  an  indi¬ 
vidual  by  means  of  words  called  articles  or  definitives . 
Pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns,  and  are  either 
prepofitive  or  fubjunttive.  The  prepositive  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  three  orders,  called  the  firfi,  the  feccnd ,  and 
the  third  perfon.  The  subjunctive,  otherwife  called 
the  relative,  includes  the  powers  of  all  tliofe  three, 
having  fitpcr added  as  of  its  own  the  peculiar  force  of  a 
connective. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Verbs. 

57*  T- he  words  which  we  have  hitherto  confidered 
are  commonly  called  fubfiantives  primary  or  fecondary, 
and  definitives  ;  bccauie  nouns  are  fignificant  of  fubfian- 
ces  ;  pronouns  are  the  fubftitutes  of  nouns  ;  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  ferves  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  noun ,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  on  any  occafion  it  be  fignificant  of  a 
whole  clafs  of  fubkauces,  or  only  of  one  individual.  But 
fubftanees  are  of  importance  to  mankind  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  various  qualities  or  attributes  ;  for  their 
internal  texture  is  a  thing  of  which  we  are  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  with  which  we  have  110  manner  of  con- 
Thus,  experience  teaches  us,  that  certain  vege- 
are  pleafant  to  the  t^ftc,  and  wholefome  food ; 
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another  learned,  and  another  eloquent;  and  by  pofteffine; 

^1^rerlt  9 u ties  or  attributes ,  each  is  fitted  for  a 
dinerent  ftation  in  fociety.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that 
in  contemplating  lubftances,  our  attention  mull  beTher^i.. 
principally  bellowed  upon  their  qualities,  and  that  thereof 
words  which  .erve  to  denote  tliefe  qualities  mull  be  an  words  call, 
eilential  part  of  language.  Such  words  are  in  general  fd  ?ttri‘ 
called  attributives ;  and  are  of  three  forts,  Verbs,  Wfe 

p> t‘ T  n- 

50.  Ur  all  the  conftitnent  parts  of  fpeech  none  tlclptes,  and 
has  given  the  grammarians  greater  trouble  than  the  aJj‘aives- 
VERB.  The  vail  variety  of  circumllances  which  it 
blends  together  in  one  word,  throws  very  confiderable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  him  who  attempts  to  analyfe  57 
it  and  afeertain  its  nature;  at  the  fame  time,  that  byThediffi- 
its  eminent  ufe  in  language,  it  is  intitled  to  all  the  at-  “ af‘ 
tent, on  which  can  be  bellowed  upon  it.  To  the  dif-  the 
tuition  of  the  verb,  Mr  Harris,  whofe  notions  of  this  ul the  verb, 
as  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech  have  been  generally 
adofited  by  the  iubfequeiit  wiiters  on  grammar,  has 
dedicated  a  large  proportion  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
has  thrown  out  many  excellent  obfervations,  mixed,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  feveral  errors.  We  have  already 
obierved,  that  no  man  is  ignorant  when  he  ufes  what 
is  called  a  verb  and  when  a  noun.  Every  fchoolboy 
knows,  that  the  words  is,  loveth,  walketh,  standeth, 
in  Er.glifh','  and  est,  amat,  amatok,  ambul  at,  stat, 
m  Latin,  are  verbs  :  he  knows  likewife  that  they  are 
of  different  kinds ;  that  feme  of  them  are  faid  to  be 
adive,  fome  pa  five,  and  fome  neuter.  But  it  ffiould 
leem,  that  the  firfi  object  of  our  inveftigation  ought  to 
be  the  char after ifiic  of  the  verb,  or  that  which  all  thefe 
words  have  in  common,  and  which  conllitutes  them 
verbs,  diftinguilhing  them  from  every  other  fpecies  of  . 
words.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  the  flightcll  attention,  The  cha- 
that  every  verb,  whether  abtive,  pafiive ,  or  neuter ,  may  ra&eriftic 
be  reiolved  into  the  fubftantive- verb  is,  and  another  oi  thc  verb“ 
attributive  :  for  loveth  is  of  the  fame  import  with  is 
loving-,  walketh,  with  is  •walking ;  and  amat,  with 
amans  EST.  But  loving,  -walking,  and  amass,  are  not 
verbs  :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  chara3eri/lic  of  the 
verb,  that  which  confiitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  cannot  be 
expreffed  by  other  words,  muft  be  that  which  is  fig- 
nffied  by  the  word  is  ;  and  to  us  that  appears  to  be 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  ajertion. 

Assertion  therefore,  or  predication,  is  certainly  the 
very  essence  of  the  verb,  as  being  that  part  of  its  office, 
and  that  part  only ,  which  cannot  be  difeharged  by  other 
kinds  of  words.  Every  other  circumftance  which  the 
verb  includes,  fuch  as  attribute,  mode,  time,  &c.  it  may 
be  poflible  to  exprefs  by  adjectives,  participles,  and  ad¬ 
verbs  ;  but  without  a  verb  it  is  impofiible  to  predicate, 
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veil ilit  others  are  unpleafant  and  poifonous,  The  for¬ 
mer  kinds  are  valuable  only  for  their  qualities  or  attri¬ 
butes  ;  and  they  are  the  qualities  or  Attributes  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  that  make  them  woi  thlefs  or  hurtful.  A  horfe  is 
iliong,  ,and  fwift,  and  docile  ;  and  may  be  trained  to 
carry  a  man  on  a  journey,  or  to  drag  a  plough.  It  is 
for  his  firength,  fwiftnefs,  and  docility,  that  he  is  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  quadrupeds.  One  man  is  brave 
Nc  142.  j 


to  aftnn  or  deny,  any  one  thing  of  any  other  thing. 
1  he  office  of  the  verb,  then,  when  ilript  of  all  acciden¬ 
tal  circumllances,  feems  to  be  merely  this,  “  To  join 
together  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  of  a  propofition 
its  powers  are  analogous  to  thofe  of  the  ffgn  4.  in 
Algebra,  which  does  not  affect  the  feparace  vahe  of 
the  quantities  between  which  it  is  placed,  but  only  in¬ 
dicates  their  union  or  coaleficence.  To  explain  by  an  ex¬ 
ample :  When  we  fay,  Cicero  eloquens,  Cicero  wife ;  thefe 
arc  imperfect  fentences,  though  they  denote  a  fubftance 
and  an  attribute.  The  reafon  is,  that  they  want  an 
ajfertion ,  to  (how  that  fuch  an  attribute  appertains  to 
iuen  a  fubftance.  But  when  we  infert  the  word  was, 

we 
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we  join  the  fufnlance  and  attribute  together  ;  we  give 
notice  that  the  wifdcm  and  eloquence  are  applied  to 
Cicero,  and  we  do  nothing  more  ;  we  neither  increafe 
the  wifdom  nor  diminiffi  it,  we  neither  make  it 
real  nor  imaginary ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  in  all 
its  extent  when  the  words  Cicero  and  wife  flood  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  We  may  indeed  ufe  the  verb 
in  a  form  which  implies  not  an  ajfertion  only ,  but  likc- 
wife  an  attribute  ;  as  when  we  fay,  George  writeth ,  or 
George  walketh:  But  as  whiter, efs  or  any  other  particu- 
■  lar  colour  is  not  of  the  ejfence  of  a  horfe ,  an  animal 
which  is  found  of  all  colours  ;  fo  in  the  phrafes  quoted, 
the  attribute ,  though  implied,  is  not  of  the  ejfence  of  the 
verb  ;  for  it  may  be  equally  well  exprefled  by  other 
words:  George  is  writing,  and  George  is*  walkings  are 
phrafes  of  the  very  fame  import  with  George  writeth 
and  George  walheth » 

59.  In  refolving  every  verb,  whether  active,  paffive, 
or  neuter,  into  the  fubftantive-verb  is  and  another  at¬ 
tributive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  all  the 
grammarians;  but  to  the  word  is  itfelf  the  learned  au¬ 
thor  of  Hermes  lias  given  a  meaning  which,  as  a  verb, 
it  does  not  admit.  He  obferves,  that  before  any  thing 
can  be  the  fubjedl  of  a  proportion,  it  mufl  ex  if:  that 
all  exiftence  is  either  abfolute  or  qualified,  mutable  or  im¬ 
mutable  ;  that  the  verb  is  can  by  itfelf  exprefs  abfolute 
exiftence ,  but  never  the  qualified \  without  fubjoining  the 
particular  form  ;  and  that  it  fignifies  both  mutable  and 
immutable  exiflence,  having  in  thefe  cafes  different 
meanings;  altho’thefentences which hegivesas examples 
are  evidently  conflrudled  in  the  fame  manner  and  con- 
fiil  of  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech.  His  examples  are  ; 
of  abfolute  exiftence,  B  is;  of  qualified ,  B  rs  an  animal ; 
of  mutable ,  This  orange  is  ripe ;  of  immutable ,  The  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fquare  is  incommenfurahle  with  its  fide .  But 
if  predication  be  the  eftence  of  verb,  all  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  it  is  not  true.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  verb  is  ever  varies  its  iignification  ;  for 
it  hath  as  verb  no  connexion  with  exiftence  of  any 
kind.  All  fuch  circumftances  are  fuperadded  to  its 
verbal  nature  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  we  infer 
fucli  circumftances  from  our  previous  knowledge  of 
the  objects  concerning  which  the  predication  is  made. 
When  we  fay,  “  this  orange  is  ripe,”  we  do  in¬ 
deed  mean,  as  Mr  Harris  obferves,  that  it  is  fo  now  at 
'this  prefent  in  oppofition  to  pajl  and  future  time  :  but  it 
is  not  the  verb  is,  but  the  definitive  this,  which  fixes 
the  time  of  maturity ,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the  orange  ; 
for  had  we  faid,  oranges  are  ripe,  we  might  have  been 
properly  afked,  When  and  where  are  they  ripe?  although 
the  fame  verb  is  ufed  in  both  fentences.  Even  in  the 
fentence  “  B  is,”  abfolute  exiftence  (the  mod  fimple  of 
all)  is  inferred ,  and  not  exprejfed ,  by  the  verb;  and  the 
inference  is  made  from  this  obvious  principle,  “  That 
when  one  utters  a  mark  of  predication ,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  he  means  to  predicate  fomethhig  of  the 
fubje&.”  If  he  adds  no  fpecijic  predication,  as  Bis 
Vol.VIII.  Parti. 
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round,  we  apply  to  B  the  mod  general  that  we  can  $ 
and  what  other  fpecies  is  fo  general  as  exiftence ? 

That  the  idea  of  exiftence,  confidered  as  mutable  or 
immutable ,  is  not  contained  in  the  verb  is  itfelf,  but  is 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the'obje&s  concerning 
which  the  predication  is  made,  appears  manifeftly  from 
this  :  That  if  a  perfon  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  God  and  man,  whilfl  he  knows 
that  of  is;  the  uttering  of  the  two  propofitions,  God  is 
happy ,  and  this  man  is  happy,  will  give  him  no  notice  of 
exigence  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable ,  temporary 
or  eternal  {of  His  conclufion  with  refpedl  to  thele 
modes  of  exiftence,  if  any  fuch  conclufion  be  drawn  at 
all,  mud  be  derived  entirely  from  his  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man . 

Some  of  our  readers  may  pofiibly  think  this  notion 
of  verb  too  abftrad  and  metaphyfical  ;  yet  what  other 
circumftance  than  mere  predication  is  elfcntial  to  that 
fpecies  of  words  ?  We  fay  effential ;  for  we  are  here  in¬ 
quiring,  not  w  hat  is  exprefled  by  each  individual  verb, 
but  Wliat  it  is  which  is  equally  exprefled  by  all  verbs , 
and  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  other  parts  of 
fpeech..  And  if  it  be  true,  that  every  thing  which  the 
verb  implies,  predication  alone  excepted ,  may  be  exprefled 
by  other  parts  of  fpeech,  and  that  no  other  part  of fpeech 
can  predicate ;  then  we  think  ourfelves  warranted  to 
affirm,  that  fimple  predication  is  the  effential  char aBerf tic 
of  verb,  that  every  word  which  predicates  is  a  verb, 
and  that  nothing  is  fo  w  hich  does  not  predicate .  S9 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  a  do&rine  4n  °hje<> 
very  different  from  this  has  been  lately  maintained  by  0U? 

a  writer  of  diflinguifhed  abilities.  “  We  have  energy  *' 
expreffed,”  fays  Dr  Gregory  (p),  “and  of  courfe  a 
verb  conftituted,  without  affirmation,  when  we  wifti  or 
command;  without  command ,  when  we  affirm  or  wiffi; 
without  wi/h,  when  we  command  or  affirm  :  yet  in  all 
thefe  cafes  we  have  equally  and  indifputably  a  verb.” 

That  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  a  verb ,  is  indeed  in* 
disputable  ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  equally  indifputable, 
that  in  all  thefe  cafes  we  have  affirmation.  The  inge* 
nious  author  has  given  no  direct  example  of  a  wijh  or 
command  uttered  without  affirmation;  and  a  feeling  or 
fentiment  which  is  not  uttered  has  nothing  to  do  with 
language  :  but  he  has  given  a  fentence  in  which  there 
are- three  verbs,  that  in  his  opinion  denote  no  affirma¬ 
tion,  but  a  very  plain  fuppofition .  If  a  fupprfition  can 
be  exprefled  without  affirmation,  we  ffiall  very  readilv 
allow  that  a  wiftj  or  command  may  be  fo  expreffed  like*- 
wife.  The  Dodlor’s  fuppofition  is  thus  exprefled % 

“  Had  any  punifliment  ever  overtaken  you  for  your 
broken  vows  ;  were  but  one  of  your  teeth  growing 
black,  or  even  were  but  one  of  your  nails  growing  lefs 
beautiful,  I  ffiould  believe  you.”  It  is  almofi  fuper- 
fluous  to  obferve,  that  to  every  verb  not  in  the  infini¬ 
tive  mode  there  mufl  be  a  nominative,  and  to  every 
afiive  verb  an  objeB ,  whatever  be  the  arrangement  of 
the  fentence  in  which  fuch  verbs  are  found.  Thefe 


f  r°  iTr6  trUth  ttllS  °kkrvatlon  may  be  proved  by  experiment,  by  uttering  to  a  man  of  good  common 
1!  n  ,  ProP°ritlo.ns’  taking  care  to  exprefs  the  words  God  and  man  in  a  language  which  he  does  not 
underhand.  Ihus,  Deus  is  happy,  and  hie  homo  is  happy,  uttered  to  a  man  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue,  will  convey  no  notice  of  exiftence  confidered  as  mutable  or  immutable,  &c. 

(p)  Theory  of  the  Moods  of  Herbs,  publiffied  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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are  truths  known  to  every  fchoolboy  ;  the  reafons  of 
them  fhall  be  given  afterwards.  It  is  likewife  unde¬ 
niable,  that  in  the  fentence  before  us,  the  nominative 
to  had  is  any  punifhment  ;  to  the  firft  were^  one  of  your 
teeth;  and  to  the  fecond,  one  of  your  nails .  But  the 
fentence  arranged  in  grammatical  order,  with  the  fe- 
veral  nominatives  before  their  refpe&ive  verbs,  is  evi¬ 
dently  elliptical ;  and  the  conjunction  if  mult  be  fup- 
fo  plied,  as  well  to  complete  the  conftrudtion  as  to  make 
$jifwered*  fenfe  of  the  paftage.  If  any  punifhment  had  ever 
overtaken  you;  if  but  one  of  your  teeth  were  grow¬ 
ing  black,  or  even  //'but  one  of  your  nails  were  glow¬ 
ing  lefs  beautiful,  I  fhould  believe  you.”  Now  it  has 
lately  been  proved,  by  fuch  evidence  as  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  if  though  called  a  conjunction,  is  in  fa£t 
a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode,  of  the  fame  import  with 
give;  fo  that  we  may  fubftitute  the  one  for  the  other 
without  in  the  fmalleft  degree  altering  the  fenfe.  The 
fentence  will  then  run  thus :  “  Give  any  punifhment 
had  ever  overtaken  you  ;  give  but  one  of  your  teeth 
were  growing  black,  &c.  I  fhould  believe  you.”  It 
Is  therefore  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  had  and  were, 
when  the  fentence  is  completed,  exprefs  no  affirma¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  is  only  upon  granting  the  truth  of  the 
affirmation  which  they  denote ,  that  the  fpeaker  fays  “  I 
ihould  believe  you.”  “  Any  punifhment  had  ever  over¬ 
taken  you,”  is  plainly  an  affirmation  ;  if,  give  that 
affirmation,  admit  its  truth,  it  I  fhould  believe  you.” 
But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  had  and  were  change 
their  fignitications  by  a  mere  change  of  place,  or  that 
by  being  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  a 
claufe,  they  lofe  their  original  import,  and  come  to  de¬ 
note  fomething  entirely  different .  Were  this  the  cafe, 
every  attempt  to  afcertain  and  fix  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  grammar  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  an  attempt 
to  arreft  the  courfe  of  time.  For  what  purpofe  then, 
it  may  be  afked,  if  the  verb  always  denotes  affirmation, 
is  it  removed  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
claufe,  when  fuppofition  is  implied  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance?  We  ar.fvver,  that  fuppofition  is  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  conditional  affirmation;  that  when  fuch  af¬ 
firmation  is  completely  expreffed,  the  verb  is  not  removed 
to  the  beginning  of  the  claufe  ;  and  that  fuch  remo¬ 
val  takes  place  only  when  the  claufe  is  elliptical,  being 
merely  an  artificial  contrivance  in  language,  to  fhow 
the  reader  or  hearer  that  fome  fuch  word  as  if,  de¬ 
manding  the  truth  of  the  affirmation,  is  omitted  for  the 
fake  of  difpatch.  This  is  evident  ;  for  when  the 
word  requiring  the  affirmation  to  be  granted  is fupplied, 
*  the  verb  muft  be  reftored  to  its  place  in  the  middle  of 

the  claufe.  Such  abbreviations,  and  fuch  contrivances 
to  mark,  them,  are  frequent  in  all  languages,  as  will  be 
feen  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  treat  of  modes. 
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Upon  the  whole,  notwithftandfng  the  deference  which 
we  willingly  pay  to  this  very  mafterly  writer,  we  are 
compelled  reluctantly  to  diffir  from  him,  and  Hill  to 
th  ink  that fimple  predication  is  the  very  effience  of  the  verb.  ^  r 

Sould  we  be  required  to  exemplify  our  theory  by  The  theory 
language,  and  to  produce  In  (lances  of  this  fiinplified^lf  exexa» 
verb  in  practice,  we  might  anfwcr,  that  the  not  being* 
able  to  produce  fuch  initances  would  be  no  good  argu¬ 
ment  againll  the  truth  of  our  principles.  It  is  the 
nature  of  language  to  exprefs  many  circumftances  by 
the  fame  word,  all  of  which  however  ate  not  effiential  to 
dift'inguifh  the  fpecies  to  which  that  word  belongs  from 
the  other  fpecies  of  words  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  man 
to  infer  from  difeourfe  many  things  which  are  not 
actually  expreffied.  Perhaps,  however,  fomething  near¬ 
ly  approaching  to  an  exemplification  of  our  idea  of  a 
Jlmple  verb  will  be  found  in  the  following  proportion  i 
“  The  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles.”  What  other  office  the  verb  are  here  * 
performs  than  limply  to  join  the  fubjeCt  and  predicate , 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  It  does  not  give  notice  of 
time;  or  fuch  notice,  if  given,  is  an  imperfe&ion  ;  for 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  independent  on  time. 

Neither  ought  it  to  imply  exijlence;  for  the  propofition 
would  be  true,  were  there  neither  a  triangle  nor  a . 
right  angle  in  nature. 

This  idea  of  verb,  when  it  is  well  confidered,  wc 
hope  will  be  found  juft  ;  but  fhould  any  of  our  readers 
fufpedl  it  of  novelty,  and  on  that  account  be  difpofed 
to  condemn  it,  we  have  only  to  requeft  that  he  will  re- 
ftrain  his  cenfure  till  he  has  examined  the  writings  of 
others,  and  nicely  obferved  the  feveral  poftures  of  his 
own  mind  in  difeourfe  ;  ter  meditation  may  perhaps 
fhow  him  that  our  theory  is  not  falfe,  and  inquiry 
will  fatisfy  him  that  it  is  not  novel  (q_).  5^ 

60.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  affiertion,  and  af-The  grea?’?  l 
fertion  only,  is  effiential  to  the  verb,  yet  the  greater  part part  of 
of  that  fpecies  of  words  which  grammarians  call  ; 

are  ufed  to  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  affiertion  ;  tribute 
or,  in  the  language  of  logic,  they  exprefs  both  the  co-c  mbined 
pula  and  the  predicate  of  a  propofition  :  thus,  he  liveth,  A?  with  an  af* 
writeth,  he  walkeih,  are  phrafes  equivalent  in  all  refpedsftrtl0Da 
to — he  is  living,  he  is  writing,  he  is 'walling.  Now,  of 
attributes,  fome  have  their  effience  in  motion,  as  walking; 
fome  in  the  privation  of  motion ,  as  rifling ;  and  others 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation,  as  1 

white  and  black.  But  all  motion  and  all  privation  of  mo - 
tion  imply  time  as  their  concomitant ;  and  a  fubflance  may* 
have  an  attribute  to -day  which  it  had  not  yejlerday,  and 
will  not  have  to  mGrrow *  This  is  ftlf-evident  ;  for  a 
man  may  be  at  reft  to-day  who  yejlerday  was  walkings 
and  to  morrow  will  be  on  horfeback  ;  and  a  fheet  of  pa¬ 
per  may  have  been  white  yellerday,  which  to-day  is 

black* 


(qJ  “  Befides  words,  which  are  names  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  many  others  that  are  made 
nfe  of,  to  fignify  the  connection  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas  or  proportions. one  with  another.  The  mind  in 
communicating  its  thoughts  to  otheVs,  does  not  only  need  Jigns  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others 
alfo,  to  fhow  or  intimate  fome  particular  action  A  of  its  own  at  that  time  relating  to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does 
feveral  ways;  as  is  and  is  not  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming  or  denying .”  Locke  on  Human  Un¬ 
demanding. 

ii  Verbum  eft  pars  orationis  variabilis,  aliquid  de  re  aliqua  dici  feu  affirmari  fignificans.  ViHgaris  verbi  deffi 
nitio  eft,  quod  fit  pars  orationis,  quae  agere,  pad,  aut  effe  fignificet.  Sed  noftra  accuratior,  magifque  ex  ip  fa 
veibi  cujufvis  natura  petita  videtur.  Cseterum  to  affirmari  laxiore  hie  fenfu  accipimus,  pro  eo  quod  praedicarl 
X)iale&ici  appellant,  quo  lion  modo  affirm ationes  ftri&ius  fic  di&ae,  fed  negationes  etiam  interrogationefque  in- 
oiuduntur.”  Ruddimanni  Grammatka  Injlitutiones  ;  fee  alfo  Dr  Beattie's  Theory  of  Language. 
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Had,  and  at  fame  future  time  will  be  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour.  Ab,  therefore,  all  j  notions  and  their  privation  imply 
■  time;  and  as  a  proportion  may  be  true  at  one  time ,  which 
is  not  true  at  another ;  all  verbs,  as  well  thofe  which 
denote  both  an  attribute  and  an  ajfertion ,  as  thofe  which 
denote  an ajfertion  only, come  to  denote  time  alfo  : 
Hence  the  origin  and  life  of  tenfes,  which  are  fo  many 
different  forms  affigned  to  each  verb,  to  (how,  without 
altering  its  principal  fignification,  the  various  times  in 
which  the  ajfertion  expreffed  by  it  may  be  true.  Whe¬ 
ther  tliefe  various  forms  of  the  verb  be  ejfential  to  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  vain  to  difpute.  They  have  place  in  every 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  as  the 
ufe  of  the  verb  is  to  affirm  one  thing  of  another,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  time ,  when  fuch  or  fuch 
an  affirmation  is  true ,  be  marked  by  tenfes ,  or  fome  other 
contrivance.  Concerning  tenfes,  therefore,  we  fhall 
throw  together  fome  obfervations  equally  applicable  to 
every  language,  after  premifinga  general  remark  or  two 
which  feem  neceffary  in  order  to  proceed  with  precifion. 

61.  Time,  although  its  effence  confifts  in  fucceffion 
continued  and  unbroken,  may  yet  be  confidered  by  the 
mind  as  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 
There  is,  however,  one  grand  divifion  which  neceffa- 
rily  occurs,  and  to  which  the  different  tenfes  of  verbs 
are  in  all  languages  adapted. — Computing  from  fome 
portion  conceived  to  be  prefent ,  all  time  is  either  pafl  or 
to  come .  Hence  the  tenfes  of  verbs  are  threefold ;  fome  de¬ 
noting  time  prefent,  fome  time  pajl ,  and  others  time  future. 

Again,  from  the  very  nature  of  time,  it  mull  be  ob¬ 
vious,  that  all  its  parts  are  relative ;  i.  e.  that  no  por¬ 
tion  of  it  can  be  afeertained  by  any  thing  inherent  in 
itfelf  but  only  by  referring  it  to  fome  other  portion, 
with  refpeCt  to  which  it  is  pajl ,  prefent ,  or  to  come .  In 
this  refped  time  is  perfe&ly  analogous  to  J pace  :  for  as 
the  fpace  in  which  any  obje&  exiffs,  cannot  be  de¬ 
ferred  but  by  Hating  its  relation  to  fome  other  fpace  ; 
fo  neither  can  the  time  of  any  attribute  or  a&ion  be 
determined,  but  by  Hating  its  relation  to  fome  other 
time .  When,  therefore,  we  would  mark  the  time  of 
'any  aftion  or  event,  we  muH  previoufly  fix  upon  fome 
point  to  which  we  may  refer  it.  If  this  point  be 
known,  the  time  referred  to  it  will  be  known  alfo  ;  but 
if  the  former  be  not  known,  neither  will  the  latter • 
Lafily,  in  contemplating  an  a&lon,  we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  confider  it  as  going  on,  or  as  finjJjed.  1  his 
difiin6lion  is  likewife  denoted  by  the  different  tenfes  of 
vetbs.  In  treating  therefore  of  the  tenfes,  there  are 
two  things  to  which  attention  ought  principally  to  be 
turned  the  relation  which  the  feveral  tenfes  have  to 
one  another  in  refpedl  of  time y  and  the  notice  which  they 
give  of  an  action's  being  completed  or  not  completed. 

62.  Having  premifed  thofe  remarks,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  terfes  themfelves  ;  of  which  Mr  Harris  has 
enumerated  no  fewer  than  twelve.  Of  this  enumera¬ 
tion  vve  can  by  no  means  approve  ;  for,  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 

l<1  more  obvious,  than  that  His  inceptive  present— lam 
numbers  oiSomS  to  eu>r'lte  —  is  a  future  tense  *,  and  his  comple- 
tenfes.  the  present  — / have  written — a  fast  tenfe.  But, -as 
was  before  obferved  of  the  clafftficaiion  of  words,  we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  take  the  tenfes 
as  they  are  commonly  received,  and  endeavour  to  af- 
cerfcuin  their  nature  and  their  differences,  is  a  much  more 
ufeful  exercife,  as  well  as  more  proper  for  a  work  of 
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this  kind,  than  to  raife,  as  might  eafily  be  done,  new 
and  hypothetical  theories  on  the  fubjeft. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  the  tenfes  mud 
neceffarily  mark  relative  time.  In  one  fen fe,  this  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obvious.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diflinaion  to  both  the  pajl  and  future,  and  marks  an 
attribute  or  adlion  as  exiffing  in  neither.  The  pajl  and 
the  future  are  in  like  manner  ufed  in  contradiftin&ion  to 
the  prefent;  and  mark  an  attribute  or  a&ion  which  eX- 
ifis  not  now,  but  which  in  the  one  cafe  has  exified  for - 
merly,  in  the  other  will  exijl  at  fome  time  coming .  But 
befides  this  relation  of  contradiftinction  fubfifiing  among 
the  tenfes,  there  is  another  of  co-exifience ,  as  we  may  call 
it,  to  which  it  is  of  great  confequence  to  attend — efpe* 
daily  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  prefent.  .  66 

63.  The  present  tense  refers  not  only  to  fomething  Of  the  pre& 
which  is  pajl  or  future,  but  alfo  to  fomething  withfent  tenfe' 
which  the  attribute  or  a&ion  of  the  verb  is  contempo¬ 
rary.  This  reference  is  neceffarily  implied  in  its  very 
name  ;  for  we  cannot  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  is  prefent , 
without  implying  at  the  fame  time  that  there  is  fome¬ 
thing  elfe  with  which  it  is  prefent.  Hence  it  appears 
with  how  little  reafon  Mr  Harris  and  others  have' given 
us  an  aorijl  of  the  prefent,  as  marking  prefent  time  inde¬ 
finitely  in  contfadifiin&ion  to  other  prefents,  which 
have  been  called  inceptive,  extended,  and  completive  pre¬ 
fents. ..  For  from  what  has  been  faid  it  follows,  that  the 
prefent  tenfe  is  neceffarily  and  from-  its  very  nature  per¬ 
fectly  indefinite ,  and  can  of  itfelf  give  notice  of  no  pre- 
cife  or  determinate  portion  or  point  of  time  whatever.  A 
thing  may  have  been  prefent  fifty  years  ago,  may  be  pre¬ 
fent  now,  or  at  any  future  period.  This  tenfe  implies 
the  relation  of  co  exifience  between  two  or  more  things  ; 
but,  without  fome  auxiliary  circumflance,  it  cannot  in 
any  language  mark  the  particular  portion  of  time  in  which 
thofe  things  exijl .  The  indefinite  nature  of  this  tenfe  is 

indeed  moff  clearly  feen  in  that  ufe  of  it  in  which  Mr 
Harris  has  ftyled  it  the  aorfi  of  the  prefent  ;  that  is,  in 
cafes  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  repetition  of  an 
action  which  the  agent  is  accufiomed  frequently  to  perform , 
or  to  exprefs  propofitions  of  which  the  truth  is  evinced  by 
general  experience ;  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

“  Hypocrify - the  onh  evil  that  -walks 

tk  Ir  vilible,  except  to  God  alone/’ 

“  Ad  ptenitenrhim  propel  at  qui  cito  judical  **  &c. 

In  thefe  infiances  it  is  plain  there  is  no  particular  time 
pointed  out :  the  propofitions  are  true,  or  apprehended 
as  true,  at  all  times.  Although  the  actions,  therefore* 
of  walking  and  hafiening  are  expreffed  as  prefent,  it 
impoffible  from  the  expreffions  to  determine  any  precife 
point  of  time  when  they  are  prefent. 

But  if  the  prefent  tenfe  be  thus  indefinite,  how,  it 
may  be  alked,  are  we  to  afeertain  the  particular  time 
which  is  intended?  We  anfwer,  it  is  to  be  afeertained, 
either  by  fating  the  action  of  the  verb  as  ex  fling  in  fome 
time  already  known ,  or  by  inference.  If,  for  example,  we 
Millions  of  fpiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
unfeen,” — -the  propofition  is  general,  and  the  time  of 
walking  undetermined .  But  if  we  add — “  both  when 
we  wake.c\vid  when  wejleep,” —  the  time  is  by  this  addi¬ 
tion  afeertained  and  fpeeified  ;  for  if  the  time  when* men 
wake  and  fleep  he  known,  the  time  when  thefe  fpirits 
walk  the  earth  is  known  alfo. — When  no  fpecifying 
claufe  is  given  by  which  to  determine  the  time  of  the 
prefent  tenfe,  it  is  very  commonly  determined  by  in- 
H  2  fertncc. 
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firence .  Thus,  if  one  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion  as— 44  He 
J jeeps  while  I  am  /peaking  to  him  ,” — the  time  of  his  Jlcep- 
ing  is  afcertained  by  the  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  fen- 
tence  ;  but  if  it  be  faid  fimply — «  he  fleeps” — with¬ 
out  affigning  any  data  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
when.  his  fleeping  is  pre/ent ,  we  very  naturally  infer 
that  it  is  at  the  infant  we  receive  the  information  of  his 
fleeping.  Such  inferences  as  this  are  common  in  lan¬ 
guage..  The  mind  is  defirous  to  obtain  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  every  fubjed;  and  therefore  frequently 
/applies  to  it/el/  what  is  not  exprejfed  in  the  fpeech  of 
others. 

Both  thefe  ways  of  afcertaining  the  preci/e  time  of 
the  pre/ent  tenfe,  are  excellently  illuftrated  by  the  ufe  of 
the  word  pre/ent  as  applied  to  /pace.  Take  a  familiar  ex¬ 
ample  : — 44  His  brother  and  he  were  pre/ent  when  1 
read  the  letter.”  It  is  at  firfl  fight  evident  that  this 
expreffion  is  perfectly  indefinite.  But  if  it  be  laid  — 

“  His  brother  and  he  were  pre/ent  at  your  hou/e  when  I 
read  the  letter,  the  place  of  adion  is  then  determined , 
by  being  referred  to  a  portion  of  /pace  which  is  known. 

If  no  fuch  reference  be  made,  the  perfon  who  hears 
the  fpeech  uttered  mud  either  remain  ignorant  of  tile 
place  intended,  or  he  mud  afcertafn  it  to  himfelf  by  in¬ 
ference;  and  he  will  probably  infer  it  to  be  that  in  which 
the  fpeaker  is  at  the  time  of  his  uttering  the  indefinite 
ftntence.  This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  fuch  infer¬ 
ences  are  not  often  made  without  fufficient  foundation. 
Various  circumdances  may  aflid  the  reader  or  hearer 
in  making  them,  and  prevent  all  danger  of  midake. 
He  may  have  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of  fomcthing 
preceding  in  the  difcourfe,  arid  a  number  of  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  judify  and  warrant  his  conclufion.  Thus, 
if  when  fitting  by  a  large  fire,  one  pronounce  the  words 
— 44  I  am  too  warm  ;”  thofe  to  whom  he  addrefles  his 
fpetch  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  is  too  warm 
at  the  time  of  /peaking,  unlefs  he  exprefsly  prevent  the 
drawing  of  that  conclufion  by  adding  fome  fuch  claufe 
as — 44  when  I  wear  a  great  coat.” 

It  is  ftridly  demoridrable,  and  hath  by  Mr  Harris 
been  in  fa 61  demonftrated,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  pre/ent  time.  Yet  do  vvc  not  only  conceive  time  as 
pre/ent  and  exifling ,  but  frequently  as  extended  to  a  very 
great  degree.  We  fpeak  not  only  of  the  pre/ent  injlant, 
or  th  ^  pre/ent  day,  but  alfo  of  th  e  pre/ent  year,  and  even 
of  th e pre/ent  century.  This  manner  of  conceiving  time 
is  indeed  loofe  and  unphilofophical ;  but  it  is  fufficient 
for  the  ordinary  purpefes  of  language.  To  expiefs 
time  as  it  really  is,  we  ought  to  fay,  the pajfing  day ,  the 
pajfing  year,  and  the  pajfing  century  ;  but  in  common  dif- 
courfe  we  denominate  any  portion  of  time  pre/ent,  in 
which  the  prefent  now  or  injlant  is  included,  although 
it  is  obvious  that  part  of  that  portion  is  pajl,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  future .  From  the  very  nature  of  time 
thus  conceived  to  be  pre/ent,  the  tenfe  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  mull  reprefent  the  adion  of  the  verb  as  com¬ 
menced,  and  not  finijhed :  for  as  time  is  in  continued 
fncceflion,  and  accompanies  every  adion  ;  when  any 
attion  is  not  commenced ,  it  exifts  not  in  any  time,  though 
it  may  exift  hereafter  in  time  which  is  now  future ;  and 
when  it  is  fnifhed,  it  exifts  no  longer  in  time  pre/ent,  but 
in  time pcjl.  Hence  the  abfurdity  of  introducing  into  a 
theory  cf  the  tenfes  an  inceptive  prefent  and  a  completive 
pre/ent  ;  for  thefe  terms  imply  each  a  diredt  contra- 

didiom 
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64.  After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the  pre/ent  ten/e, 
we  ftiall  have  but  little  to  fay  of  the  prater-imper¬ 
fect.  It  ftates  an  adion  in  refped  of  time,  as  pajl ; 
and  in  rdped  of  progre/s ,  as  unfini/hed.  Legebam -—l  The  Fra> 
was  reading  at  fome  pajl  time,  but  my  reading  was  then  tej>*mper- 
incomplete  ;  I  had  not  finifhed  the  book  or  the  letter.  We 
muft  here  obferve,  however,  as  we  did  with  refped  to 
the  prefent  tenfe,  that  although  the  prater -imper/ed  re- 
prefents  the  adion  as  pajl,  it  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
preci/e  portion  of  pajl  time  the  linfinifhed  adion  was  go - 
mg  on  :  this  circumftance  muft  either  be  given  in  fepa - 
rate  words,  or  be  inferred  by  the  hearer.  If  one  lay  - 
fimply— Legebam,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  addrefles  his 
fpeech  will  conclude,  that  the  time  of  his  reading  is  pajl 
with  refpedl  to  th  e  prefent  time  of  his  /peaking.  But  if 
he  fay,- — Legebam  antequam  venijli,  he  exprefsly  ftates 
the  adion  of  reading  as  pajl  with  refped  to  the  time  in 
which  his  hearer  came  to  the  place  where  they  both  are  at 
the  time  of  /peaking.  The  time  of  the  prseter- imperfect  is 

always  pajl  with  refped  to  the  pre/ent  injlant  when  the 
imper/ed  is  u/ed,  and  of  this  the  tenfe  it/elf  gives  notice  ; 
but  it  may  alfo  be  paft  with  refpea  to  fome  other  time, 
and  of  this  it  conveys  no  information. 

If  we  join  two  prater- imper/eds  together,  theexpref- 
fion  will  ftate  the  co  exiftence  of  two  progreffive  ac¬ 
tions,  both  of  which  were  going  on  at  a  time  pajl  in 
refped  of  fome  determinate  time  given  or  fuppofed.  44  Cum 
tu  feribebas  ego  legebam  $”  44  when  you  were  writing  I 
was  reading.”  .  Hence  the  praeter-imperfed  has  by 
fome  grammarians  been  called  the  relative  pre/ent;  a 
name  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  exclufively  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  tenfe.  When  the  prater -imper/ed  is  by  the 
conjundion  and  joined  in  the  fame  fentence  with  a 
plufquam  per/e d,  the  two  tenfes  exprefs  two  adions, 
both  prior  to  the  time  of /peaking  ;  but  the  one  as  havino* 
continued  after  the  other  was  fnifhed.  Thus,  Eneas  fpea£ 
ing  of  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  fays,  that  after  having 
efcaped  with  his  father  and  followers,  he  returned  to 
the  city  in  queft  of  his  wife,  and  went  diredly  to  his 
own  houfe ;  but  there,  continues  he,  44  irruerant  Lanai, 
et  tedum  omne  tenebant 4  4  the  Greeks  bad  rtfhed  in,” 
that  adion  was  over  and  completed  before  bis  arrival ; 
but  the  a 61  of  44  pofleiling  the  whole  houfe,”  tenebant , 
was  not  over ,  but  jlill  continuing. 

65.  But  it  is  necefiary  that  the  verb  denote  adions  rhe^aorifc 
which  were  complete  or  perfed  in  pajl  time ,  as  well  as  and  pras- 
thofe  which  were  incomplete  or  imper/ed.  For  this  pur-  ter-perfeft. 
pofe,  Greek  and  Engljh  verbs  have  an  aorifl ,  a  prater - 
perfed,  and  a  plu/quain-per/ed.  Of  thefe  the  Latin  has 
only  the  two  laft.  The  prater-per/ed  in  that  language 
fuftains  a  twofold  charader :  it  performs  the  office  of 
the  Greek  and  Engljh  aorifl ,  as  well  as  of  the  prater- per - 
fed  properly  fo  called  ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  finifhed  ac¬ 
tion  at  fome  indefinite  pajl  time,  as  well  as  at  fome  time 
which  is  both  pajl  and  definite. 

In  attempting  to  analyfe  the  fignification  of  complex 
terms,  by  which  we  here  mean  words  that  include  in 
their  figniaeation  a  variety  of  particulars ,  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  have  thefe  particulars  feparately  expreffed 
by  different  words  in  another  language.  Now  the  En.- 
ghfh  has  refolved  the  tenfes,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  are  denominated  the  aorifl  and  the 
prater-per/ed ,  by  means  of  what  are  commonly  called 
auxiliary  verbs ,  expreffing  the  former  by  the  verb  did, 
and  the  latter  by  the  verb  have .  In  examining  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  the  aorijt  and  pratcr-pcrfed ,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
inquire  into  the  import  of  thsfe  verbs. 

Did  is  evidently  the  aorijl  of  the  verb  to  do;  a  verb  of 
the  moll  general  fignification,  as  it  denotes  adion  of 
tvcry  kind  It  expreffes  the  jhiijhed  performance  of  fame 
adion.  the  completion  of  which  mull  of  courfe  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  feme  portion  of  paf  time .  44  /  did  write 

or  I  wrote  (thefe  expreffions  being  equivalent)  yefier- 
day,  a  month,  a  year  ago,”  &c.  But  the  import  of 
did  being  fo  very  general,  it  can  convey  no  determinate 
mean  in  <r  without  being  limited  by  the  addition  of  fome 
Particular  action  ;  and  this  addition ,  however  exprefled, 
is  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as  an  accufative 
cafe ,  governed  by  the  a&ive  verb  did ;  for  it  produces 
exa&ly  the  fame  ejfcd.  'Eypa+cc,  feripf,,!  did  write; 
that  is,  44  at  fome  paf  time  I  performed  the  adion  of 
writing ,  and  fnijhad  it." 

The  verb  have ,  which  is  included  in  the  prater  per - 
fed,  is  plainly  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting  pojfef 
fion .  But  a  man  may  poflefs  one  thing  as  well  as 
another  ;  and  therefore  have  requires  limitation ,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon  that  did  requires  it,  namely,,  becaufe 
its  figr.i  heat  ion  is  perfectly  general  Now  this  limita¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  is,  mull  be  conceived  as  the  thing 
pojfeffcd ;  and  in  infiances  where  have  is  limited  by  a 
noun,  this  is  obvious,  and  univerfally  acknowledged  : 
44  I  have  a  gold  watch,”  is,  44  I  pojjefs  a  gold  watch.” 
But  to  annex  the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  have , 
when  ufed  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  an  idea  we  believe 
not  common,  and  which  m3y  perhaps  be  thonght 
whimfical  ;  yet  what  other  meaning  can  be  affixed  to 
it  ?  To  fuppofe  that  words  have  not  each  a  radical  and 
determinate  fignification,  is  to  fuppofe  language  a  fub- 
je&  incapable  of  philofophical  inveRigation  ;  and  to 
fuppofe,  with  Mr  Harris,  that  there  are  words  entirely 
devoid  of  fignification,  is  at  once  to  render  all  inquiries 
after  the  principles  of  grammar  nugatory  and  ridicu* 
lous.  We  conceive,  then,  that  each  of  the  phrafes, 
ytypap'i  (Trirtxrv*  fcripfi  epifolam ,  I  have  written  a  letter , 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  44  I  pojfefs  at  prefent  thej£- 
nifhed  action  of  writing  a  letter.”  Such  an  expreffion 
may  found harjh  to  the  ear ,  becaufe  it  is  not  in  ufe:  but 
we  often  employ  expreffions,  to  the  precife  and  proper 
meaning  of  which  we  do  not  attend  ;  and  if  the  above 
be  attentively  confidered,  however  auk  ward  it  may  at 
fuR  appear,  nothing  will  be  found  in  it  either  impro* 
per  or  abfurd. 

The  aorijl ,  then,  we  conceive  to  Rate  an  action  as 
performed  and  fnijhed  in  fome  pajl  portion  of  time  ;  whilft 
the  prater -perfed  reprefents  the  paf  performance  and 
completion  of  that  a&ion  as  now  poffefied.  And  here 
we  may  hazard  a  conjecture  why  have,  when  ufed  as 
an  auxiliary  verh,  is  always  joined  with  a  paf  parti¬ 
ciple  ;  whereas  did  is  joined  to  a  word  expreifing  the 
fimple  allion  of  the  verb,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  prefent 
infnitive .  Of  the  expreffion,  44  I  have  written  a  let¬ 
ter,”  as  one  part,  viz.  the  verb  have ,  denotes  prefent 
time  ;  the  other  part,  viz.  written,  muR  denote  pajl 
time,  to  give  notice  that  the  a&ion  is  performed  and 
fnijhed.  Did ,  on  the  other  hand,  implying  paf  time, 
has  no  occafion  for  the  paf  part  of  another  verb  to  give 
notice  of  this  circumRance  ;  for  44  I  did  write  a  let¬ 
ter,”  is  equivalent  to,  44  at  fome  paR  time  I  performed 
and  finiffied  the  fmple  adion  of  writing  a  letter.” 
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The  principal  diRin&ion  in  pra&ice  between  the 
aorif  and  prater-perfed  (for  the  difference  feems  little 
in  their  real  import)  confiRsin  the  time  by  which  the 
performance  of  the  a&ion  admits  of  being  particularly  between 
Specified.  The  prater-perfed  is  always  joined  with  a  thefe  ten- 
portion  of  time  which  includes  the  prefent  now  or  in-  ^“s* 
font ;  for  otherwife  it  could  not  fignify,  as  it  always 
does,  the  prefent  poffejfion  of  the  fnijhing  of  an  adlion. 

But  the  aorif ,  which  fignifies  no  fuch  pojfeffwn,  is  as  con- 
flantly  joined  with  a  portion  of  paf  time  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  prefent  now  or  irfant.  Thus  we  fay,  44  I 
have  written  a  letter  this  day,  this  week,”  See.  but, 

44 1  wrote  a  letter  yeferday,  laR  week,”  &c. ;  and  to  in¬ 
terchange  thefe  expreffions  of  time  it)  Greek  and  Englifh , 
where  the  aorif  and  prater -perj< 'ell  have  different  forma, 
would  be  improper.  In  Latin ,  indeed,  where  they  have 
but  one  form,  the  impropriety  does  not  appear. 

66.  Befides  the  tenfes  already  examined,  which  are  The  pi u ft 
expreffive  of  paf  time,  in  moR  languages  the  verb  has  9uam  Pe£w 
another  tenfe  called  the  plufquam- perfed,  in  which,  ^e<^* 
however,  no  difficulty  occurs  to  detain  our  attention* 

What  the  prater -imperfed  is  to  the  prefent  tenfe ,  that  the 
plufquam  * per  fell  is  to  the  prater  perfclt.  The  verb  had, 
by  which  it  is  refolved  in  Englifh,  being  evidently  the 
paR  time  of  have ,  fufficiently  explains  its  meaning  and 
relation  to  the  other  tenfes  :  44 1  had  written  a  letter,” 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrafe,  44 1  pojfejfed  at  fome  paf  time 
the  finifhed  a£lion  of  writing  a  letter.” 

It  is  jnilly  obferved  by  Dr  Beattie ,  that  the  imper¬ 
fect  and  plufquam-perfeCt  are  very  ufeful,  and  may^be 
the  fources  of  much  elegant  expreffion  ;  and  that  if  one 
were  not  taught  to  diRinguifia,  in  refpeCt  of  meaning 
as  well  as  of  form,  thefe  tenfes  from  each  other,  and 
the  preterite  from  both,  one  could  not  pretend  to  un¬ 
derhand,  far  lefs  to  tranflate,  any  good  claffic  author.  jt 

67.  Having  confidered  the  tenfes  which  imply  pre~  Future  ten- 
fent  and  paf  time,  it  now  remains  that  we  examine^’ 

the  import  of  thofe  which  are  expreffive  of  time  future . 

In  Latin  and  Englifh  '.here  are  two  tenfes  for  this  pur- 
pofe;  of  which  the  frf  reprefents  an  aCtion  in  point  of 
time  as  not  yet  exifling ,  but  as  about  to  exiR  at  fome  pe¬ 
riod  to  come  ;  but  it  does  not  bring  the  completion  of  the 
a&ion  into  view.  The  other  aflerts  the  futurity  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  together  with  its  completion.  Scribam ,  44 1  fhall  be 
writing,”  denotes  future  time  and  incomplete  aliion;  for  it 
does  not  fay  whether  I  am  to  write  for  a  long  or  for  a 
fhort  time,  pr  whether  I  fhall  finifh  what  I  prc/mife  to 
begin.  This  part  of  the  verb,  therefore,  to  which  the 
Greek  correfponds,  is  an  imperfed  future,  and  like- 

wife  an  aorif .  The  futurity  of  any  a&ion,  it  fhould 
feem,w2tfy  always  be  computed  from  the  time  of  fpeak- 
ing  ;  for  every  aCtion  muRbe  future  with  refpeCt  to  the 
time  at  which  its  futurity  is  declared ;  but  the  time  of 
its  futurity  may  be  more  prccifely  fpecified  by  fixing 
on  fome  other  future  time  to  which  to  refer  it :  44  I 
fhall  be  writing  after  he  fhall  have  departed.”  Shall 
or  will  refers  to  future  time  indefinitely  ;  and  write  or 
writing  refers  to  an  aCtion  which  is  indeed  to  begin  ana 
fo  far  to  proceed,  but  of  which  nothing  is  faid  concern¬ 
ing  the  completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  feripf ero,  44  I  fhall  have  written,” 
is  a  perfed  future  denoting  complete  adtion:  for  /W/ de¬ 
notes future  time;  written,  finifhed adion;  and  have, prefent* 
pojfejfion.  So  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  affertioa- 
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is,  that  “  at  fome  future  period  of  time  I  (hall  poffefa 
thefinidied  action  of  writing.  The  completion  of  the  a&ion, 
together  with  the  pojfeffion  of  it,  is  always  future  with' 
refpect  to  the  time  of  afferiion ;  but,  with  refpedl  to 
fome  other  time  exprtffed  or  underftood,  the  completion  of 
the  action  is  to  be  pajl:  Promittiste  feripiurumji rogavero- 
“  you  promife  to  write  if  I  (hall  have  adted  you.”  In 
this  fentence  the  a&ion  of  ajking  is  future  with  relation 
to  the  time  of  promlfirg ,  but  it  is  pajl  with  relation 
to  that  of  writing.  This  tenfe  the  Latin  grammarians 
call  the  future  of  the  fubjundive  mode  ;  but  very  impro¬ 
perly.  The  notice  which  it  communicates,  refpe&s  not 
the  power  or  liberty  of  acting,  which,  as  will  be  feen  by 
and  bye,  is  the  chara&ei  iftic  of  that  mode;  but  the  action 
itfclf.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  ranked  among  the 
tenfes  of  the  indicative  mode  ;  for  feripfero  is,  in  every 
fenfe,  as  really  indicative  as  feribam  or  feripturus  ero • 

68.  !  hefe  are  all  the  tenfes,  effentially  different  from 
each  other,  which  have  place  in  the  indicative  mode  of 
any  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted  (r);  but 
as  there  are  tenfes  in  the  mode  called  Suljundive,  which 
bear  the  fame  names  with  thofe  already  examined,  and 
which  have  yet  a  different  import ,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
confider  them  before  we  difmifs  the  fubje&  of  tenfes. 

Of  modes  in  general  fomething  mud  be  faid  hereaf¬ 
ter  ;  at  prefent  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  mode 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  is  not  very  properly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  affigned  to  it  by  the  Latin 
grammarians .  'They  call  it  the  fubjundive,  becaufe  it 
is  often  fubjoined  to  another  verb,  and  forms  the  fe- 
condary  claufe  of  a  fentence  :  but  the  mode  called  in¬ 
dicative  frequently  appears  in  the  fame  circumftances. 
The  difference  between  thefe  two  modes  appears  to  us 
to  confift  in  this,  that  the  indicative  afferts  fomething 
directly  concerning  the  action;  the  fubjundive ,  fomething 
concerning  the  power  ox  liberty  of  the  agent  to  perform 
it  :  for  that  the  latter  afferts  as  well  as  the  former,  ad¬ 
mits  not  of  difpute. 

69.  1  he  prefent  tenfe  of  the  Juhjundive  mode ,  in  the 
learned  languages,  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
may  and  can .  Let  us  confider  thefe  a  little.  -May  is 
evidently  a  verb  of  the  prefent  tenfe  denoting  liberty . 
When  1  affert  that  I  may  write ,  I  give  notice  that  “  I 
am  under -no  compulfon  to  abjlain  from  writing  that 
there  is  no  impediment  from  without  by  which  1  am 
refrained  from  writing.  Can  is  alfo  a  verb  of  the  prefent 
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tenfe,  expreilive  of  internal  power  or  fill.  I  can  write” 

is  equivalent  to~‘<  There  is  nothing  in  myfelf  which 
incapacitates  me  for  performing  the  operation  of  wri¬ 
ting.”  This  verb  fee  ms  originally  to  have  denoted 
■knowledge  or f  ill,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  extended 
to  fignify  power  or  ability  of  ary  kind.  There  is  little 
doubt  of  its  being  the  fame  with  the  old  Englifh  verb 
to  con,  which  fignifies  to  know. — The  difference  between 
the  import  of  thefe  two  verbs  may  and  can  will  be.beit 
perceived  in  a  familiar  example,  buppofe  we  fay  to 
one  of  our  tranferibers,  “  You  may  write  a  treatife  on 
grammar,”  to  which  he  returns  for  anfvver  “  I  cannot:” 
our  affertion  evidently  fuppofes  him  at  liberty  to  write 
the  treatife;  his  anfwer  implies,  that  he  is  unable  or  un¬ 
filled  to  do  it.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  pre - 
fent  tenfe  of  this  mode  contains  a  declaration  of  prefent 
liberty ,  ability ,  or  fill ;  and  its  other  tenfes  will  be  found 
,to  have  reference  to  the  fame  capacities. 

The  obfervation  is  here  to  be  repeated  which  was 
enlarged  upon  under  the  prefent  of  the  indicative.  The 
liberty  or  ability  fignified  by  this  tenfe  is  always  repre- 
fented  as  prefent ;  but  the  time  of  this  prefence  is  inde- 
finite  11  no  particular  time  be  fpecified,  we  generally  re¬ 
fer  it  to  the  time  of fpeaking ;  but  another  point  may  be 
given  from  which  we  are  to  compute.  “  When  he 
(hall  have  finifhed,  you  may  then  proceed  as  you  pro- 
pofe.”  Here  the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  dated  as  pre¬ 
fent,  not  at  the  time  of  fpeaking ,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
finfing ,  which  is  future  to  the  time  of  fpeaking.  But 
though  the  liberty,  ability,  or fill,  denoted  by  this  tenfe, 
be  reprefented  as  prefent ,  the  adion  itfeelf  is  dated  as 
contingent ;  for  it  is  not  necejfary  that  a  man  fhould  per¬ 
form  an  action  becaufe  he  has  the  capacity  to  perform  it. 

From  this  idea  of  the  prefent  of  the  fubjundive  fome 
of  its  mod  peculiar  ufes  feem  capable  of  being  explain¬ 
ed. — And,  in  the  fird  place,  it  appears  to  have  a  near 
affinity  vvirh  the  future  of  the  indicative  ;  infoniuch  that 
in  many  indances  they  may  be  ufed  promifcuoufly. 

Without  materially  altering  the  effeft  of  the  expreffion, 
we  may  fay,  “  Dico  me  faCturum  effe  quae  imperet ,”  or 
“  quae  imperabit The  reafon  of  this,  perhaps,  may¬ 
be,  that  with  refpedf  to  us,  futurity  and  contingency  axe 
in  mod  cafes  nearly  the  fame,  both  being  involved  in 
equal  obfeurity;  and  therefore  it  is  often  of  little  con- 
fequence  which  mode  of  expreffion  we  employ. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  of  the  fubjundive  is  ufed  to  de¬ 
note 


(r)  On  this  point  we  fubferibe  to  the  opinion  of  the  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Beattie . — “  It  will  perhaps 
occur  (lays  he),  that  there  are  two  Greek  tenfes,  of  which  I  have  given  no  account  ;  namely,  the  feecond  aorifi,  and 
th efeecond future. ^  The  truth  is,  that  I  confider  them  as  unneceffary.  Their  place,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  might  at  all  times  be  fupplied  by  theyf^  aorifi  and  the firfi future.  Some  grammarians  are  of 
opinion,  that  th  e  firfi  aorifi  fignifies  time  pcifi  in  general ,  and  the  feecond ,  indefinite  time  pajl ;  and  that  the  firfi  future 
denotes  a  nearer ,  and  the  fecond  a  more  remote  futurity.  But  this, I  apprehend,  is  mere  conjecture,  unfupported  by 
proof:  and  therefore  I  incline  rather  to  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  teach,  that  the  feecond  future  and  the  feecond 
aorifi  have  no  meaning  different  from  the  firfi  future  and  the  firfi  aorid  ;  and  that  they  are  the  prefent  and  imper - 
fed  of  fome  obfolete  theme  of  the  verb,  and,  when  the  other  theme  came  into  ufe,  happened  to  be  retained  for 
the  fake  of  variety  perhaps,  or  by  accident,  with  a  preterite  and future  fignification.  Be  this  as  it  will,  as 
thefe  tenfes  are  peculiar  to  the  Greek,  and  have  nothing  correfponding  to  them  in  other  tongues,  we  need  not 
icruple  to  overlook  them  as  fnperfluous.”— The  Theory  of  Language,  Part  II.  Chap.  ii. 

,  thefe  judicious  obfervations  we  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  they  acquire  no  fmall  degree  of  confirma¬ 
tion  from  this  ctrcumdance,  that  there  are  many  Greek  verbs  which  have  no  fecond  future,  and  which  are. yet 
employed  to  denote  every  poffible  modification  of  future  time.  Of  th z  paulo-pcfifuturum  of  the  Greeks  we  have 
z  takea 
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note  the  right  of  which  a  perfon  is  poffefTed.  “  X  may9 
or  I  can.  tell  this  book.”  This  application,  which 
Dr  Prkjiley  <onfiders  as  the  primary  bonification  of  the 
tenic,  is  eatily  deduced,  or  rather  follows  immediately, 
from  the  foregoing  account  of  its  import.  For  if  one 
be  under  no  rcjlralnt ,  either  external  or  internal,  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  performing  an  action,  he  has  furely  a 
right  to  perform  it.  . 

Thirdly,  1  he  prefent  of  the  fuhjundive  is  often  ufed 
to  fignify  command  or  requef',  as  when  one  fays,  “  You 
way  give  my  compliments  to  fuch  a  perfon.”  This  ufe 
of  the  tenle  under  conlideration  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  a  defire  to  /often  the  harfinefs  of  a  command,  by 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  claiming  fuperiority.  hen 
a  man  utters  the  above  feutence,  he  certainly  utters  no 
command,  buf'only  affierts  that  the  perfon  to  whom  he 
fneaks  has  liberty  or  power  to  do  him  a  favour.  This 
affertion,  however,  may  contain  no  new  information ; 
and  therefore  the  perfon  addreffed,  refie&ing  upon  the 
intuition  of  the  fpeaker  in  making  it,  infers  that  it  indi- 
•  cates  a  wifi  or  defre  that  “  his  compliments  fhould 
be  made  to  fuch  a  perfon.” 

74  70.  Of  the  fuhjundive  as  well  as  of  the  indicative ,  the 

uMmw-  pr*ter- imperfect  is  evidently  th  e  paft  time  of  the  prefent. 
fe<5i.  As  the  latter  afierts  liberty,  or  ability,  to  perform  lome 

adlion,  as  exifting  at  prefent ,  the  former  aliens  the  fame 
liberty  or  ability  to  have  ex  fed  in  time  paft  ;  but  the 
precife  portion  of  time  paft,  in  which  thefe  capacities 
exilled,  mull  be  fpecified  by  other  words,  or  it  will 
remain  unknown .  Thus  in  the  following  fentence, 
“  Dixi  me  fadurum  effe  quae  imperaret,”  the  time  of 
hnperaret  is  referred  to  that  of  dixi  :  the  perfon  having 
the  right  to  command,  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  it  at 
the  time  when  the  other  fold,  that  he  would  obey .  This 
tenfe,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  Hates  the  adion  as  going 
on  and  incomplete  ;  and  alfo  as future  with  refped  to  the 
liberty  or  ability  to  perfoim  it.  It  is  rendered  into 
Englifi  by  the  veibs  could  or  might ;  of  which  xhefrjl 
is  the  paft  time  of  can ,  the  fecond  of  may. 

From  the  near  affinity  which  the  prefent  of  they^- 
jundive  has  to  the  future  of  the  indicative ,  the  tenfe 
now  under  confideration  appears,  in  many  inftances,  as 
the  pail  time  of  the  latter  as  well  as  th z  former.  Thus 
Dixi  me  fadurum  qua  imperaret ,  may  be  rendered  “  I  fa  id 
that  1  would  do  whatever  he  might,  or  whatever  he 
fiould,  command.” 

rht1STX  71.  Of  the  prater* perfed,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve, 
ttr-Urfaft.  that  as  the  prefnt  Hates  the  agent  as  at  liberty  to  be 
performing  an  unfnijhed  adion;  fo  this  tenfe  Hates  him 
as  at  liberty  to  perform  an  adion  confidered  as fn'fied. 
“  I  may  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come,  i.  e.  I  am 
at  liberty  to  be  writing  a  letter  when  you  come.”  I  may 
have  written  a  letter  when  you  come,”  i.  e.  I  am  at  li¬ 
berty  to  be  in  pojfejfion  of  the  fn’fied  adion  of  writing  a 
letter  when 'you  come.  9 

It  is  a  common  mode  of  expreffion  to  fay,  “  I  may 
have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time,”  when  he 
who  fpeaks  can  have  little  doubt  whether  he  has  done 
the  thing  or  not.  In  that  cafe,  the  words  may  have 
done ,  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  prater-perfed  of  the 
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fuhjundive  of  the  verb  do  ;  for  it  is  nonfenfe  to  talk  of 
liberty ,  with  refped  to  the  performance  of  an  adion. 
which,  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  is  fuppofed  to  be  paf 
and  completed .  What  then  is  the  import  of  the  phrale? 

We  are  peifuaded  that  it  is  elliptical,  and  that  thp 
word  fay  or  affirm  is  underftood  1  “  I  may  (fay  that  I  ) 
have  done  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  in  my  time  for  li¬ 
berty  or  contingency  can  relate  to  adions  only  as  they, 
are  conceived  to  be  prefent  or  future .  76 

72.  Of  all  the  tenfes,  the  moll  complex  is  the pluf  The  pIuP 
quam-perfed  of  this  mode.  It  combines  a  paf  and  a/w 

ture  time  with  a  fn'fied  adion.  It  may  be  confidered16 
as  the  paf  time  both  of  the  perfed  future  and  of  the  pra¬ 
ter  perfed  of  tb^  fubjundive:  for  it  reprefents  an  action, 
future  and  contingent  at  fome  paf  time ,  as  fn'fied  before 
another  period  fpecifed ;  which  period  therefore,  though 
paf  at  the  time  of  fpeaking,  was  itfelf future  with  refped 
to  the  time  when  the  futurity  or  contingency  of  the 
adion  ex  fed.  “  Promififti  te  feripturum  fuifie  fi 'rogaf 
fem;n  “  You  promifed  that  you  would  write,  if  I 
fhould  have  afked  you.”  Here  the  futurity  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  afiing,  which  is  reprefented  as  complete  and ftn'fi- 
ed,  is  Hated  as  co-exfing  with  the  paf  promife ;  but  the 
adion  itfelf  mull  be  pojhrior  to  that  promife:  it  is  how¬ 
ever  fuppofed  to  be  paf  with  refped  to  the  adion  of 
writing ,  which  is  alio  poferior  to  the  promife.  ^ 

73.  Before  we  difmiis  the  fubjed  of  tenfes*  it  may  ~ 

not  be  improper  juft  to  mention  number  and  perfon;  for  and  perfen** 
thefe  have  place  in  every  tenfe  of  the  verb  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  languages,  and  in  many  tenfes  even  of  the  Englifi 

verb.  They  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  ejfential  to  the 
verb  ;  for  affirmation  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  made 
by  you,  by  me,  or  by  a,  third  perfrfn,  or  whether  it  be 
made  by  one  man  or  by  a  thoufand.  The  moft  that 
can  be  faid  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more^elegant  languages 
are  provided  with  a  variety  of  terminations  which  re¬ 
fped  the  number  and  perfon  of  every  fubfanUve ,  that 
we  may  know  with  more  precifion,  in  a  complex  fen¬ 
tence,  each  particular  fubftance  with  its  attendant  verbal 
attributes.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fex  with  refped 
to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations  which  vary  as 
they  refped  beings  male  or  female ,  though  it  is  pall 
difpute  that  fubfances  alone  are  fufceptible  of fex.  We 
therefore  pafs  over  thefe  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as 
being  rather  among  the  elegancies  of  particular  languages , 
and  therefore  to  be  learned  from  the  particular  g'+im- 
mar  of  each  tongue,  than  among  the  effienliah  of  lan¬ 
guage  5.  which  effientials  alone  are  the  fubjed  of  inquiry 
in  a  treatife  on  univerfal  grammar.’* 

74.  Befides  tenfes,  number ,  and  perfon,  in  every  tongue  Qf  n^0 .. 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  verbs  are  fubjed  to  ano* 
ther  variation,  which  grammarians  have  agreed  to  call 
Modes.  Of  modes ,  as  of  tenfes,  it  has  been  warmly  dif- 
pgted  whether  or  not  they  be  eflential  to  language. 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  the  only  part  of  the  verb 
alfolutely  neceffiary  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought  is  the  indicative  mode ;  for  all  the  others,  as 
has  been  well  obferved  by  13r  Gregory,  are  refolvable, 
by  means  of  additional  verbs  and  a  word  denoting  the 
adion  of  the  primary  verb,  into  circuitous  expreffions 

which 


taken  no  notice,  becaufe  it  is  found  only  in  th e paffive  voice;  to  which  if  it  were  neceffary,  it  is  obvious  that  it  - 
would  be  neceffary  in  all  voices,  as  a  man  may  be  about  to  ad  as  well  as  tofiffier  immediately.; 
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Which  fully  convey  their  meaning  (s).‘  But  fuch  ex- 
prefhons  continually  repeated  would  make  language 
very  prolix  and  wholly  inanimated  ;  for  which  reafov, 
the  import  of  each  of  the  commonly  received  modes  is 
a  fubjed  worthy  of  the  philologift’s 'investigation.  A- 
bout  the  number  of  modes,  whether  necelTary  or  only 
expedient,  as  well  as  about  the  Import  of  each,  the  wri- 
Dfffercnt  ters  on  grammar  have  differed  in  opinion.  Mr  Harris, 
opinions  a-  one  of  the  -mod  celebrated  of  thofe  writers,  has  enu- 
number  of  m^tz&four  modes  of  the  verb,  befides  th t  infinitive ; 
Kiodes.  Viz‘  7^  INDICATIVE  or  declarative,  to  afj'ert  what 
we  think  certain ;  the.  potential  or  subjunctive,/^ 
the  pur.pofcs  of  whatever  we  think  contingent ;  the  inter¬ 
rogative,  when  we  arc  doubtful ,  to  procure  us  informa-  ‘ 
tion;  and  the  requisitive,  to  ajfflus  in  the  gratification 
of  our  volitions .  The  requifitive  too,  according  to  him,  * 
appears  under  two  diftind  fpecies;  either  as  it  is  impe¬ 
rative  to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  fuperiors. 

For  eftabliihing  fuch  a  variety  of  modes  as  this,  no 
fort  of  foundation  whatever  appears.  The  fame  rea¬ 
ding1  which  induced  the  author  to  give  us  an  interro¬ 
gative  and  requifitive  mode,  might  have  made  him  give 
us  a  hortative ,  a  diffuafiye,  a  vohtive ,  and  innumerable 
other  modes,  with  which  no  language  is  acquainted. 
But  belides  perplexing  his  reader  with  ufelefs  diftinc- 
tions,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr  Harris  has 
fallen  into  fome  miftakes  with  regard  to  the  import  of 
thofe  modes  which  are  liniverfally  acknowledged.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  ajfertion  is  the  chara&eriftic  of  the  indi¬ 
cative,  and  that  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the  fubjunc- 
tive  or  potential:  but  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  with¬ 
out  an  ajfertion ,  the  verb  cannot  be  ufed  in  any  mode . 
Of  this  the  learned  author,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been 
aware,  when  he  obferved  of  th efubjunBive  mode,  that  it 
is  employed  “  when  we  do  not  Jlrialy  affert,”  and  that 
4<  it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conje&ural  affertion.”  The 
N°  142. 
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tiutn  is,  that  the  ajfertion  implied  in  this  mode,  tho’ 
it  is  not  concerning1  the  fame  thing ,  is  equally  pofitive  and 
abjolute  witn  that  conveyed  by  the  indicative .  An  ex¬ 
ample  quoted  by  himfelf  fhould  have  fet  him  right  as 
to  this  matter  :  6 

Sed  tacit  us  pafeiji  pojfct  cGrvus,  H A BE RET 
1 1 us  dapis ,  lefc. 

Who  does  not  fed  that  the  alTertlou  contained  In  ha- 
beret,  is  as  abfolute  and  pofitive  as  any  affertion  what- 
ever  r 

15-  I  erhaps  we  may  be  aiked  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  a  mode.  We  know  trot  that  we  can  define 
it  to  umverfal  fatisfaftion.  Thus  much,  however, 

•  t0  be  obvious,  that  thofe  variations  which  are 

called  modes  do  not  imply  different  modifications 
of  the  action  of  the  verb.  Amo,  AmEM,  A„ia,  do 
not  ligmfy  modes  of  loving  ;  for  modes’  of  lovlno-  are, 
loving  much,  loving  little,  loving  long,  &c.— Shall 
we  then  get  over  the  difficulty  by  faying,  with  Mr 
Harris,  that  “  modes  exhibit  fome  way  or  other  the 
foul  and  its  affeSions ?”  This  is  certainly  true  :  but  it 
is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  it  does  not  diltino-Hfli 
the  meaning  of  mode  from  the  objedt  of  language  in  ge¬ 
neral,  all  languages  being  intended  to  exhibit  the  foul 
and  its  affections.  J 

Grammatical  modes  of  verbs  have  been  defined  by  Mod/dcJ 
Dr  Gregory  to  be  “  concife  modes  of  expreffing  fome  of  fined.  ‘ 

thole  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  molt  fre- 
quently,  and  aremoff  important  and  flriking.”  This 
is  a  juft  obfei  vation  ;  but  perhaps  he  would  have  given 
a  more  complete  definition  had  he  faid,  that  grammati¬ 
cal  modes  of  t  verbs  are  corlcife  modes  of  exprejjing  fome  of 
thoje  combinations  of  thoughts  which  occur  mof  frequently 
and  of  which  assertion  is  an  ejfential  part  (t)  This 
indeed  feems  to  be  the  real  account  of  the  matter, 
efpecially  if  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  verb  be  well 

founded. 


(s)  The  imperative,  for  inftance,  may  be  refolved  into  a  verb  of  commanding  in  the  firft  perfon  of  the  orefent 
of  the  indicative,  and  a  word  denoting  the  aSion  of  the  primary  verb,  commonly  called  the  inTJli  A  t 
that  verb.  Thus,  /  nunc  et  verfns  tecum  medicare  canoros,  and  «  Jubeo  te  nunc  ire  et  tecum  med  tarf”  &c 
are  fenteuces  of  the  very  fame  import.  Th efubjunUive  may  be  refolved  in  the  fame  manner  by  means  of  a  vth 
denoting  power  or  capacity  ;  for  credam,  and  poffum  credere,  may  be  often  ufed  indifferently.  The  illative 
however,  is  not  thus  convertible  with  another  verb  of  affirming  in  the  firtl  perfon  of  the  Prefent  of 7h  ‘Z-  r 
and  a  word  denoting  the  a&ion  of  the  primary  verb  ;  for  Titius  feribit  “  Titius  writes  ”  L/  c  r  tndtcatl™ 
vnhJicoTitiumfcrihe;e,  quod  Titius  feribat,  “  1  fay  that  Titius  writes.”  The  firft  of  thefe  fentenceV^s  haXn 
already  ffiown,  contains  but  one  affertion  ,•  the  fecond  obvionfly  contains  two.  Titius  writes,  is  equivalent  to 
Titius  is  writing ,  I  fay  that  Titius  writes ,  is  equivalent  to  I  am  fayim  that  Titius  is  writing  Tt,  ^  r  u 

the  imperative  and/4^e  are  refolvable  into  expreffions  into  whfch  the  indicative  cannot  be  rTfdved  will  be 
feen  when  the  import  of  each  of  thofe  modes  is  afeertained  reioived,  will  be 

(T)  Every  verb,  except  the  fimple  verb  arc,  art,  is,  &c.‘ expreffes  without  modes  a  combination  of  thoughts 
fnd  The  affirmation,  however,  alone  is  effential  to  the  verb,  for  the  attribute 

may  be  expreffed  by  other  words.  It  is  indeed  extremely  probable,  that,  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world  the 
a  imation  and  attnbute  were  always  expreffed  by  different  words;  and  that  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of ’con 
cfenefs,  one  word,  compounded  perhaps  of  thefe  two,  was  made  to  exprefs  both  the  affirmation  and  the^t' 
tribute:  hence  arofe  the  various  claffes  of  verbs,  aUivc,  paftve,  and  neuter.  Of  a  procefs  of  this  kind  ther/ 
are  evident  figns  in  the  Greek  and  fome  other  tongues.  But  the  improvers  of  language  flopped  not  here  The 
fame  love  of  concfenefs  induced  them  to  modify  the  compound  verb  itfelf,  that  if  might  exprefs  various' dm 
b.nat.ons  of  thought  it.ll  more  complex:  but  In  all  thefe  combinations  affertion  was  of  neceffiX4luded  for  if 
the  word  had  ceaied  to  affert,  it  would  have  ceafed  to  be  a  verb  of  any  kind.  7  d’  for  lf 

boon  ter  this  fhort  note  was  written,  and  the  whole  article  finifhed  for  the  prefs,  we  accidentally  met  with 
Ptchlourn  s  Dffertation  on  the  Enghfh  Verb.  Of  that  work  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  give  a  charade/  Such  of 
our  readers  as  fhaU  perufe  it,  will  fee  that  on  many  points  we  differ  tvidely  in  opinion  from  the  author  •  but  we 
have  no  pamful  apprehenf.on  of  any  comparifon  which  may  be  made.  It  gives  us  pleafure,  however,’  to  find' 

3  that 
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founded,— that  its  efface  confifts  in  affirmation.  And  in 
this  opinion  we  are  the  more  confirmed,  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  no  man  ever  employs  language  on  any  occa- 
fion  but  for  the  purpofe  of  affirming  fomething.  The 
fpeaker  may  affirm  fomething  direftly  of  the  aSion  it¬ 
felf-,  fomething  of  the  agent’s  power  or  capacity  to  per¬ 
form  it ;  or  fomething  of  his  own  defire  that  it  Ihould 
be  performed,  &c.— but  (till  he  mull  affirm. 

81  If  this  be  fo,  then  are  all  the  modes  equally  indica - 

All  modes  flve^  Some  may  be  indicative  of  perceptions,  and  others 
diTtive!"  of  volitions;  but  ftill  they  all  contain  indications.  On 
this  idea  the  three  foregoing  modes  of  amo  will  be  thus 
diftinguilhed.  When  a  man  indicates  his  prefent feeling 
of  the  paffion  of  love,  he  ufes  the  firft.;  when  he  in¬ 
dicates  his  prefent  capacity  of  feeling  it,  he  ufes  the 
fecond-,  and  when  he  indicates  his  prefent  defire  that  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  is  fpeaking  would  entertain  that 
paffion,  he  ufes  the  third. 

76.  As  to  what  Mr  Harris  calls  the  interrogative 
mode,  he  himfelf  obferves  that  it  has  a  near  affinity  to 
the  indicative.  It  has  in  fad  not  only  a  near  affinity 
to  it,  but,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  there  is  pot 
between  the  one  and  the  other  the  flighted  difference. 
For,  in  written  language,  take  away  the  mark  of  in¬ 
terrogation,  and,  in  fpoken  language,  the  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  interrogative  and  indicative  modes  appear 
precifely  the  fame.  That  fuch  ffiould  be  the  cafe  is  ex¬ 
tremely  natural. 

To  illuilrate  this,  let  us  for  once  fpeak  in  the  fin- 
VoL.VIlI.  Part  I. 
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gular  number,  and  conceive  one  of  our  readers  to  be 
prefent.  I  afifert  a  thing,  taking  the  truth  of  it  for 
granted ;  but  if  you  know  me  to  be  wrong,  1  prefume- 
that  you  will  fet  me  right :  in  this  cafe,  affertion  pro¬ 
duces  the  fame  effe&  as  interrogation .  luftances  perpe¬ 
tually  occur  in  common  converfation.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  fays  to  me- — “  You  took  a  tide  this  morning 
I  anfwer  or  no  according  to  tlie  cafe  ;  and  the  fame 
effect  is  produced  as  if  he  had  fald — ' “  Bid  you  take 
a  ride  this  morning  ?”  In  this  way,  at  firft,  would 
fimple  ajjertions  be  employed  to  procure  information, 
wanted.  Fecijli — you  f/fV/fuch  a  thing j  feciftiwe  you 
did  it  not:—  either  would  produce  the  proper  reply, 
and  the  information  wanted  would  be  gained  (u). 
This  being  obferved  as  language  improved,  men  would 
accompany  fuch  a  fentence  with  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice, 
or  other  marks,  to  fignify  more  unequivocally  that 
they  wanted  information ,  or  that  fuch  information  was 
the  only  object  of  their  fpeech.  Farther  progrefs  in  re¬ 
finement  would  lead  them  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the 
words  of  a  fentence  when  they  meant  to  ajh  a  queftion , 
as  we  do  in  Englifh ,  faying  (when  we  affiert),  “  You 
have  read  Euripides;”  (when  we  interrogate),  “  Have 
you  read  Euripides  ?” 

In  Greek  and  Latin ,  queftions  are  afked  commonly 
enough  by  the  particles  <  and  an.  Thefe  particles  we 
know  to  be  exa&ly  equivalent  to  the  Englifh  particle 
if  at  lead  to  the  fenfe  in  which  that  particle  is  com¬ 
monly  taken.  Yin  fec'fli  is  u  If  you  did  it ,  9  and  the  fen- 
'  I  tence 


that  bis  notions  refpe&ing  the  origin  of  fuch  verbs  as  exprefs  at  once  affiertwn  and  an  attribute,  are  the  fame  with 

thofe  which  had  occurred  to  ourfelves.  .  ,  •  r  ir  ^  u 

“  The  copula  is  appears  (fays  Mr  Pickbourn)  to  have  been  coeval  with  language  itfelf.  But  we  have  not 

the  fame  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  that  muft  neceflarily  have  been  the  cafe  of  any  other  finite  verb  ;  for 
the  copula  is,  containing  only  an  affirmation,  is  much  more  fimple  than  a  verb  which  unites  in  one  word  boffi 
an  attnbute  and  an  affirmation.  Since  therefore  people,  in  their  firfi  attempts  to  exprefs  their  ideas  by  words, 
would  fcarcely  think  of  any  thing  more  than  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  it  is  probable  they  would  be  fome 
time  before  they  invented  any  other  word  containing  in  itfelf  an  affiertton  or  affirmation;  for  they  would  not  very 
early  think  of  contriving  words  fo  complex  in  their  nature  as  to  include  in  them  both  thence  of  an  aSion  and  an 

Tc onjeaure,  that  the  firft  mode  of  expreffing  aSions  or  paffions  would  be  by  participles  or  verbal  norms ,  i.  e. 
words  figuring  the  names  of  the  actions  or  paffions  they  wanted  to  defcr.be  ;  and  thefe  words,  conned  with 
their  fubjea  by  the  copula  is,  might  in  thofe  rude  beginnings  of  language  tolerably  we  1  fupply  the  place  of 
verbs:  e.g.  from  obfervino- the  operations  of  nature,  fuch  words  as  rain  or  raining,  t bunder  or  thundering,  would  foon 
be  invented;  and  by  adding  the  copula  is,  they  would  fay,  thundering  or  thunder  is  or  is  not,  rawing  or  ram  is;  which, 
by  the  rapidity  of  pronunciation,  might  in  time  form  the  verbs  rains,  thunders,  Sic.  1  he  obfervation  of  their  own 
atlions,  or  the  actions  of  the  animals  around  them,  would  foon  mcreafe  their  ftock  of  ideas,  and  put  them  upon 
contriving  fuitable  expreffions  for  them.  Hence  might  arife.fiich  words  as  thefe  ;  fleep  ox  fleeping,  Jl and  or 
J landing ,  run  or  running,  bite  or  biting,  hurt  or  hurting:  and  by  joining  thefe  to  fubftantives  by  means  of  the  co¬ 
pula  is,  they  might  form  fuch  fentences  as  thefe,— Zion  is  fleeping,  or  perhaps  lion  fleep  is,  fland is,  &c.  which 
would  foon  be  contracted  into  lion  Jleeps,  funds,  runs,  bites,  hurts.  See.  1  humour  little  affiliated  family  might 
become  poffefled  of  verbs  including  an  attribute  and  an  affirmation  in  one  word.  _  .  .  * 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  aP.ive,  paffive,  and  neuter  verbs,  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
it  is  not  more  ingenious  than  juft  when  applied  to  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  though  it  is  not  ap- 
pli  cable  to  the  Engl  lib  :  but  it  feems  to  be  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  deiimtion  of  verb,  which  the  author 
has  adopted  from  Bi/hop  Lowth  ;  and  indeed  with  every  other  definition  except  that  which  makes  the  eilence 

of  verb  to  confift  in  fimple  affirmation.  .  a  .  ,1  P  f 

(u)  Of  a  queftion  put  in  the  form  of  an  affertion  we  have  a  remarkable  mftance  in  the  Gofpel  of  bt  Mat- 

thew.  When  Chrift  ftood  before  Pilate,  the  governor  alked  him,  faying,  ..  .  0«r<x.„<  r,v  That 

his  fentence  was  pronounced  with  a  view  to  obtain  fome  anfwer,  is  evident  from  the  context ;  yet  it  is  as  plain¬ 
ly  an  affirmation,  though  uttered  probably  in  a  fcoffing  tone,  as  the  fenous  confeffion  of  Nathaniel,  «  • 
uf  too  i Had  not  the  queftion  been  put  in  this  form,  which  offer*  Chrift  to  be  the  king  of  the 
Tews,  the  reply' could  not  have  been  myui ;  for  without- an  affertion  the  governor  would  ha wefaid  nothing 
See  Dr  Campbell's  Truncation  of  the  Gofpels ,  wjtere  the  form  uftd  in  the  original  is  with  great  propriety  retained 
ia  the  verfion. 
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tence  may  either  be  an  abbreviation  for  die  an  fecijli , 
“  tell  me  if  you  did  it  or  an  may  perhaps  be,  as 
if  certainly  is,  the  imperative  mode  of  fome  obfolete 
verb  equivalent  to  give;  and  in  that  cafe,  an  fecijli  will 
be  a  complete  interrogative  fentence,  fignifying,  “  you 
did  it,  give  that .” — But  of  the  interrogative  mode  of  Mr 
Harris  we  have  faid  enough  ;  perhaps,  our  readers  will 
think,  too  much,  fince  it  is  a  ufelefs  diftin&ion  not  found 
in  any  language.  It  will,  however,  be  proper  to  fayfome- 
thing  of  his  precative  mode ,  as  far  as  it  is  the  fame  with 
the  optative  mode  of  the  Greek  grammarians.  A  nd, 

Of  the  op-  77.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  clearer,  than  that 
tative  the  Greek  optative  conftitutes  no  difiinCt  mode  of  the 
verb ,  whatever  meaning  be  annexed  to  the  word  mode. 
The  different  tenfes  of  the  optative  are  evidently  no¬ 
thing  but  the  pajl  times  of  the  c orrefponding  tenfes  of  the 
fubjunctive .  Pnef.  fub.  rtMv,  I  mcly  ftrike.  Pnef.  opt. 

I  might  ftrike,  & c.  This  is  proved  to  be  in¬ 
dubitably  the  cafe  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Greek  writers.  Examples  might  be  found  without 
number  were  one  to  read  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fentence  will  illuftrate  our  meaning  :  'Ep^ovlca 
’AQnvxni  i'y«  PmQSo-i  rot r  Apyuoit,  «  the  Athenians  come 
that  they  may  affifi  the  Argives.”  Here  the  leading 
verb  i?X**«*  being  of  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  dependent 
verb  is  the  prefent  fubjunctive.  But  change  the 

former  to  the  pajl  time ,  and  the  latter  mull:  alfo  be 
changed.  ’Hpxov7o  ’AQnvxioi  ivx  (Zovboitv  rote  * ApyetotCy  <<  the 
Athenians  came  that  they  might  qffifl  the  Argives.” 
Here  it  is  plain  that  fariotu,  the  prefent  of  the  optative , 
is  the  pajl  time ;  of  Main,  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunClive ; 
and  the  fame-in  other  inftances. 

It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  add,  that  when  this  mode 
is  employed  to  denote  a  <iuijh,  the  wifti  is  not  exprejfed 
by  the  verb ,  but  is  underjlood .  Such  abbreviated  expref- 
fions  to  denote  a  wifti  are  common  in  all  languages. 
Thus,  in  Greek, 

'T^uv/afv  Qtoi  to/xxd  tyyurt; 

EKirtpcrcu  TLpixy.010  to?uv,  &C. 

fignifies,  “  The  gods  might  give  you  (or,  as  we  fay  in 
Englifh,  changing  the  pofition  of  the  verb,  might  the 
gods  give  you)'  to  deftroy,”  &c.  So  in  Latin,  Ut  te  omnes 
d'n  deaque perdant,  “  That  all  the  gods  and  goddeffes  may 
curfe  you  !”  Again,  in  Englifh,  “  O  that  my  head 
were  waters !”  8c c.  In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  fenten- 
ces,  the  words  equivalent  to  I  wifh,  I  pray,  are  under- 
ftood.  In  Greek  a  wifh  is  fometimes  introduced  by 
the  particle  «  or  Ult9  if*  as  in  Homer, 

.  *E rdyovoc  t’I/lcsvxi,  ayo/xif  dxroktcr^xi. 

“  If  it  had  been  your  fate  not  to  be  born,  or  to  die 
unmarried!”  The  fupplement  is,  “  It  would  have  been 
happy  for  your  country,”  or  fome  fuch  thing.  In 
like  manner,  a  poor  perfon  not  uncommonly  intreats 
a  favour  by  faying,  “  Sir,  if  you  would  be  fo  good  !” 
Here  h z flops  ;  but  the  completion  of  his  fentence  is, 

“  It  would  make  me  happy.”  In  all  thefe  cafes  a  wijh 
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is  not  formally  exprejfed  by  the  fpeaker,  but  inferred  by 
the  hearer.  They  are  therefore  inftances  of  that  ten¬ 
dency  which  mankind  univerfally  difeover  to  abbrevi¬ 
ate  their  language,  Specially  in  cafes  where  the  pallions 
or  feelings  are  interefted. 

78.  The  interrogative  and  optative  modes  being  fet 
afide  as  fuperfluous,  it  would  appear  from  our  invefti- 
gation,  that  the  real  difiinCt  modes  of  the  verb ,  which  n  8  3 
are  found  in  the  moft  copious  and  varied  language,  are  modes 
only  three  \  the  indicative ,  the  fubjunClive,  and  the  im-  affary^the 
perative :  and  that  thefe  are  all  that  can  be  confidered  indicative,, 
as  necejfary  ;  the/#?  to  indicate  the  fpeaker’s feeling  or fubjunctive, 
acting ,  the  fecondfo  indicate  his  capacity  of  feeling  or  ac- 
ting,  and  the  third  to  indicate  his  defire  that  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  fpeaks  Jhould  feel  or  aCt. 

m  Here  again  we  have  the  misfortune  to  find  ourfelves 
differ  in  opinion  with  Dr  Gregory  ;  who  feems  to 
think,  that  a  greater  number  of  modes,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  would,  however,  be  highly  ufeful. 

His  words  are  :  “  All  languages,  I  believe,  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  refpedl  of  that  variety  and  accuracy  of  combi¬ 
nation  and  of  diftindlion,  which  we  know  with  infal¬ 
lible  certainty  take  place  in  thought.  Nor  do  I  know 
of  any  particular  in  which  language  is  more  deficient 
than  in  the  exprefling  of  thofe  energies  or  modifications 
of  thought ;  fome  of  which  always  arc,  and  all  of  which 
might  be,  expreffed  by  the  grammatical  moods  of  verbs. 

Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  than  the  well- 
known  fa6l,  that  vve  are  obliged  to  exprefs  by  the 
fame  mood  very  different  modifications  or  energies  of 
thought.  As,  for  inftance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  mood  called  the  imperative ,  by  which  we  ex¬ 
prefs  occafionally  prayer  to  God,  command  to  a  Have, 
requeft  to  a  fuperior,  advice  to  an  equal  or  to  any  one, 
order  as  from  an  officer  to  his  fubaltern,  fupplication 
to  one  whom  we  cannot  refill.”— If  thefe  be,  as  the 
author  calls  them,  fpecific  differences  of  thought,  he 
will  not  furely.  objeft  to  their  being  all  ranked  under 
one  genus ,  which  may  be  called  defire  (x).  That  the 
internal  feelings,  which  prompt  us  to  pray  to  God,  to 
command  a  flave,  to  requeft  a  fuperior,  to  advife  au 
equal,  to  give  an  order  to  an  inferior,  and  to  fup pli¬ 
cate  one  whom  we  cannot  refift,  are  all  different  in  de¬ 
gree*  cannot  be  denied.  Each  of  them,  however,  is 
defire  ;  and  the  predication ,  by  which  the  defire  is  made 
known  to  the  perfon  whom  we  addrefs,  is  the  fame  in 
all,  when  we  utter  a  prayer  as  when  we  utter  a  com¬ 
mand,  when  we  requeft  as  when  we  fupplicate.  But 
predication  alone  is  that  which  conftitutes  the  verb;  for 
defire  by  itfelf,  however  modified,  can  be  expreffed  only 
by  an  abftraCl  noun ;  and  the  mere  energy  of  defire,  when 
not  applied  to  a  particular  energifer ,  can  be  expreffed 
only  by  a  participle,  or  by  what  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  called  the  infinitive  mode .  Now  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  conceivable,  that  a  few  Jhades  of  meaning,  or  a 
few  (v)  degrees  of  one  general  energy,  might  be  marked 

by 


(x),“  Desire  wifh  ;  with  eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy.”  Johnfion . 

^  ?neahnefs  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of  any  tiling,  wliofe  prefent  enjoyment  carries  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it  is  that  we  call  desire.  Good  and  e-oil,  prefent  and  abfent,  work  upon  the  mind  •  but 
that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to  every  voluntary  aclion,  is  the  uneafinefs  of 

desire,  fixed  upon  fome  abfent  good.”  Loche.  neis 

This,  whether  it  be  found  philofophy  or  not,  is  furely  fufficient  authority  for  tiling  the  word  defire  to  denote 
the  of  which command  advice,, [application,  &c.  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  diu.nft  fpecia 

(  )  Dr  Gregory  feems  to  think,  that  not  barely  a  few,  but  a  vajl  number,  of  the  fc  energies  might  be  fo  marked. 

“  Affirming 
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by  correfpcnditig  variations 
energy  with  predication  y  and  there  could  be  no  great 
impropriety  in  calling  thcfe  variations  modes ,  or  rather 
modes  of  modes:  but  that  fuch  a  multiplication  of  modes 
would  be  an  improvement  in  language,  is  by  no  means 
evident.  The  verb,  with  the  modes  and  tenfes  which 
it  has  in  all  languages,  is  already  a  very  complex  part 
of  fpeech;  which  few  are  able,  and  flill  fewer  inclined, 
to  analyze:  and  it  would  furely  be  of  no  advantage  to 
make  it  more  complex  by  the  introdu&ion  of  new 
modes ,  efpecially  when  thofe  degrees  of  energy  which 
could  be  marked  by  them  are  with  equal  and  perhaps 
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of  fuch  verbs  as  combine  fore  all  the  modes  of  the  verb  which  to  us  appear  to 

be  in  any  degree  necejfary  or  expedient;  and  they  are  in 
fa&  all  the  modes  that  are  really  found  in  any  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

For  the  infinitive,  as  has  been  already  obfer^cd, 
feems  on  every  account  to  be  improperly  ftyled  at»veno 
mode .  To  that  name  it  has  no  title  which  we  can  mode  of 
perceive,  except  that  its  termination  fometimes  (for  even  the  veib, 
this  is  not  true  univerfally)  differs  in  the  learned  ^an"^(q;nn^ 
guages  from  the  terminations  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
verb.  Nay,  if  affirmation  be,  as  it  has  been  proved  to 
be,  the  very  effence  of  verb,  it  will  follow,  that  the  in- 


greater  precifion  marked,  in  the  living  fpeech,  by  the  fimtive  is  no  part  of  the  verb  at  all;  for  it  expreffes  no 
different  tones  of  voice  adapted  to  them  by  nature  ;  affirmation .  It  forms  no  complete  fentence  by  itfelf 
and,  in  written  language ,  by  the  reader’s  general  know-  nor  even  when  joined  to  a  noun ,  unlefs  it  be  aided  by 
led4  of  the  fubjed,  and  of  the  perfons  who  may  be  forne  real  part  of  a  verb  either  exprefTed  or  underftood. 
oc  call  on  ally  introduced.  If  there  be  any  particular  Scriho,  feriheham,  feripfu  feripferam,  feribam,  feripfero  ; 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  or  energy,  which  cannot  thus  “  I  am  writing,  I  was  writing,  I  have  written,  I  had 
be  made  known,  it  is  better  to  exprefs  it  by  a  name 
appropriated  to  itfelf,  together  with  th efimple  and  ori¬ 
ginal  verb  of  affirmation,  than  to  clog  the  compound 
verb  with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  variations  as  would 
*  render  the  acquifition  of  every  language  as  difficult  as 
is  faid  to  be  that  of  the  Chinefe  written  chara&ers. 

The  indicative ,  fuhjmitiive ,  and  imperative ,  are  there- 


written,  I  ffiall  write,  I  (hall  have  written,”  do  each 
of  them  contain  an  affirmation ,  and  conftitute  a  com¬ 
plete  fentence  :  but Jcrihcre  “  to  write,”  fcripfffie  “  to 
have  written,”  affirm  nothing,  and  are  not  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  one  perfon  than  to  another.  In  a  word,  the 
infinitive  is  nothing  more  than  an  abjlracl  noim(z),  de¬ 
noting  the  Jimple  energy  of  the  verb ,  in  conjundion 
I  2  with 


“  Affirming  (fays  he),  denying,  tefifying,  foretelling,  a  filing,  anfwering,  svj/hing,  hoping,  expeSing,  believing, 

3  3 

knowing,  doubting,  fuppoftng,  ftipulaung,  being  able,  commanding,  praying,  requefting,  ffipplicating,  loving, 

4  2 

hating,  feaiing,  defpairing,  being  accuftomed,  wondering,  admiring,  wavering,  fwearing,  aclvifing,  refufmg , 

exhorting,  dUfuading,  encouraging,  promifmg,  threatening,  &c.  all  admit  very  readily  of  being  combined  with 
the  general  import  of  a  verb.”  He  adds,  that  “  if  every  one  of  them  had  been  expreffed  in  all  languages 
by  variations  as  fti iking  as  thofe  of  rexlv,  txjxUh‘,  and  they  mujl  have  been  acknowledged  as  moods 

Lfjf  llWhefe  words  denote  different  energies  of  thought,  which,  however,  may  be  doubted,  and  if  all  thofe 
different  energies,  with  many  others  for  which,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  names, 
could,  like  capacity  and  defire,  be  combined  with  the  general  anion  or  energy  of  one  verb;  and  if  thofe  combinations 
could’be  marked  by  Corresponding  variations  of  that  verb  ;  we  fliould  indeed  acknowledge  fuch  variations  to  be 
diflina  modes,  or  modes  of  modes,  of  the  verb.  But  we  doubt  much  if  all  this  be  pofiible.  We  are  certain  that 
it  would  be  no  improvement  :  for  it  feems  to  be  evident,  either  that,  in  fome  of  the  modes,  the  radical  letters 
of  the  original  verb  muff  be  changed,  and  then  it  would  ceafe  to  be  the  fame  verb;  or  that  many  of  the  modes 
mull  be  expreffed  by  words  of  very  unmanageable  length  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  additional  complication  in¬ 
troduced  by  fo  many  minute  diilinaions  into  a  part  of  fpeech  already  exceedingly  complex,  would  render  the 
import  of  the  verb  abfolntely  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  even  of  thofe  who  are  juftly  ftyled  the  learned. 

(z)  In  our  idea  of  the  infinitive,  we  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  the  learned  and  excellent  Ruddiman ; 
whole  words  are,  “  Non  inepte  hie  modus  a  veteribus  quibufdam  verbi  nomen  ell  appellaUim.  Eft  enim  (ii 
non  vere  ac  femper,  quod  ncnnulli  volunt,  nomen  fubftantivum)  fignificatione  certe  ei  maxime  affinis;  ejufque 
vices  fuftinet  per  omnes  cafus.  Et  quidem  manifefe  fubftantivum  videtur,  cum  adjetlivum  ei  additur  neutri 
o-eneris  :  ut,  Cic.  Htt.  xiii.  28.  Cum  vivere  ipfttm  turpe  ft  nobis.  —  Pet  f.  v.  53.  Vellefuum  cuiqueej  —  Cic.  Fin.  i.  I. 
return  hoc  difplicet  philofophari.—  Petron.  c.  52.  Meum  intelligere  nulla  pecunia  venio.  Item,  abfque  adjeSivo  :  ut, 
Ovid  Met.  ii.  483.  Poffie  loqui  eripitur,  i.  e.  potsfas  loquendi. — Plaut.  Bacch.  i.  2.  go.  Iiic  vereri  perdidit ,  i.  e. 

verecundiam. _ Cic.  Tulc.  v.  38.  Loquor  de  daclo  homine  et  erudito,  cui  vivere  ef  cogitare,  i.  e.  cujus  vita  ef  cogitatio < 

\_Grammaticje  Latium  Institutioxes:  Pars  fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  where  the  reader  will  find  examples  of  the 
infinitive  ufed  by  the  beft  Roman  writers  as  a  fubftantive  noun  in  every  cafe.] 

This  opinion  of  Ruddiman  and  his  anciept  grammarians  has  been  lately  controverted  with  much  ingenuity 
by  Dr  Gregory  ;  who  feems  to  think,  that  in  the  infinitive  alone  we  fhould  look  for  the  effience  of  the  verb  m- 
vt  fled  of  every  accidental  circumftance,  time  only  excepted.  If  this  be  indeed  the  cafe,  almoil  every  thing 
which  we  have  faid  of  the  verb,  its  tenfes,  and  its  modes,  is  erroneous ;  and  lie  who  takes  his  principles  of  gram¬ 
mar  from  the  Encyclopedia,  will  fill  his  head  with  a  farrago  of  abfurdities.  The  writer  of  the  article,  however, 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  acquire  correft  notions  of  the  fubjeft  :  he  has  ftudied  the  writings  of  others  ;  he 
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with  time  ;  and  is  not  a  mode ,  as  far  as  we  can  con¬ 
ceive,  of  any  thing.  Thus,  Scire  tuum  nihil  efi,  is  the 
fame  with  Scientia  tua  nihil  ejl ;  and,  “  Death  is  cer¬ 
tain,”  with  “  To  die  is  certain.” 

79.  Before  vve  difmifs  the  fubjedl  of  modes ,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the  connection  which 
Mr  Harris ,  after  Apollonius ,  has  found  between  com¬ 
manding  and  futurity .  “  Jntreating  and  commanding 

(he  fays)  have  a  necefTary  refpedt  to  the  future  only . 
For  what  have  they  to  do  with  th z  prefent  and  the  pdf , 
the  natures  of  which  are  immutable  and  necefTary.” 
This  is  furely  confounding  commands  with  the  execution 
of  commands.  But  the  learned  writer  proceeds  to  in¬ 
form  us,  that  “  it  is  from  the  connexion  of  futurity  with 
commands ,  that  the  future  of  the  indicative  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  imperative  mode.”  The  connexion.,  of  which 
he  fpeaks,  appears  to  us  entirely  imaginary  ;  for  futu¬ 
rity  has  nothing  to  do  with  commands ,  though  it  may 


with  the  execution  of  them.  Th tprefent  time  is  the  time 
of  commanding ,  the  future  of  obeying .  But  fuppofing 
the  ccnneClion  real,  it  would  not  account  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  tenfes  being  ufed  imperatively .  For  although  it 
were  true,  as  it  is  evidently  falfe,  that  commands  are 
future ,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  relation  is  con¬ 
vertible ,  or  that  employing  the  future  Ihould  imply  a 
command.  The  principle  upon  which  fuch  exprefiions 
as,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  come  to  have  the  force 
of  a  command ,  feems  to  be  this.  When  a  perfon,  efpe- 
cially  one  pofFefTed  of  authority,  aflerts  that  an  aBtton , 
depending  on  the  will  of  a  free  agent ,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  contingent ,  Jh all  or  fhall  not  adfually  take 
place  ;  what  are  we  to  conclude  from  fuch  an  affertion  ? 
Why  furely  it  i9  natural  to  conclude,  that  it  is  his  will, 
his  command,  that  his  affertion  be  verified.  The  Eng- 
lifh  word  fioall,  if  we  be  well  informed,  denoted  origi¬ 
nally  obligation  ;  a  fenfe  in  which  its  paft  tenfe  fijould  is 


flill 


has  confulted  feveral  perfons  of  undoubted  learning,  who  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  gramma¬ 
tical  inveftigations  ;  and  he  is  extremely  unwilling  to  fuppofe,  that  all  his  inquiries  refpe&ing  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  .part  of  fpeech  have  ended  in  error.  He  trufls,  therefore,  that  he  fhall  not  be  deemed  a  petulant  ca¬ 
viller,  though  he  examine  with  fome  feverity  the  principal  obfervations  and  arguments  upon  which  the  Do&or 
has  built  his  theory.  Upon  that  examination  he  enters  with  diffidence  :  for  the  learned  Profeffor’s  knowledge 
of  the  various  powers  of  the  mind  appears,  even  in  this  effay,  to  be  fuch  as  eminently  qualifies  him  for 
afcertaining  the  precife  import  of  every  fpecies  of  words  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating 
thought ;  and  with  fuch  a  man  the  prefent  writer  would  be  much  happier  to  agree  than  to  differ  in 
opinion. 

The  Dodlor  acknowledges  (Tranfadl.  of  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II.  lit.  clafs,  p.  195),  that 
the  infinitive  is  moft  improperly  called  a  mode  :  and  on  that  account  he  thinks  we  ought  to  turn  our  thoughts 
exclufively  to  it,  “  when  we  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  general  import  of  the  verb,  with  a  view  to  afcertain 
the  accident  which  it  denotes  ;  and  be  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  form  a  dillindt  notion  of  what  is  common  in  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  all  verbs,  and  what  is  peculiar  in  the  accidents  of  the  feveral  claffes  of  them,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  good  definitions,  fpecifying  the  effence  of  the  verb,”  See.  It  may  be  true,  that  to  the  infinitive  exclufively 
we  fhould  turn  our  attention,  when  we  wifh  to  afcertain  the  accident  denoted  by  a  particular  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  ;  i.  e.  the  hind  of  action ,  pqfiion ,  or  Jlate  of  being ,  of  which,  fuperadded  to  affirmation,  that  verb  or  clafs  of 
verbs  is  expreffive  :  but  in  accidents  of  this  kind  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  thing  that  with  propriety 
can  be  faid  to  be  common  to  all  verbs.  There  feems  indeed  to  be  nothing  common  to  all  verbs  but  that  which 
is  ejfential  to  them,  and  by  which  they  are  diflinguifhed  from  every  other  part  of  fpeech  ;  but  every  kind  of 
action, paffion,  and  fate  of  being,  may  be  completely  expreffed  by  participles  and  abfradt  nouns;  and  therefore  in  fuch 
accidents  we  cannot  find  the  effence  of  the  verb,  becaufe  fuch  accidents  diflinguifh  it  not  from  other  parts  of 
fpeech.  Were  a  man  called  upon  to  fpecify  the  effence  of  verfe  or  metre,  he  would  not  fay,  that  it  confifts  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  in  the  ufing  of  thefe  words  according  to  the  rules  of  fyntax.  In  every  kind  of  verfe 
where  words  are  ufed  they  have  indeed  a  meaning,  and  in  all  good  verfes  they  are  grammatically  conftrudled;  but 
this  is  like  wife  the  cafe  in  profe,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  effence  of  verfe.  The  effence  of  verfe  muft  con- 
lift  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  profe,  viz.  a  certain  harmonic  fucceffion  of  founds  and  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllables  :  and  the  effence  of  the  verb  muft  likewife  confift  in  fomething  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
tther  part  of  fpeech;  and  that,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  nothing  but  affirmation.  But  if  affirmation be  the  very  effence  of 
the  verb,  it  would  furely  be  improper,  when  we  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  general  import  of  that  part  of 
fpeech,  to  turn  our  thoughts  exclufively  to  a  word  which  implies  no  affirmation  ;  for  what  does  not  affirm, 
cannot  in  ftridlnefs  of  truth  be  either  a  verb  or  the  mode  of  a  verb. 

In  the  fame  page  it  is  faid,  that  “  the  infinitive  denotes  that  kind  of  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts 
which  is  common  to  all  the  other  modes.”  In  what  fenfe  this  is  true,  we  are  unable  to  conceive  :  it  denotes 
indeed  the  fame  accident,  but  certainly  not  the  fame  thought  or  combination  of  thoughts.  In  the  examples 
quoted,  Non  efi  vivere  fed  valrre  vita,  &c.  the  infinitives  have  evidently  the  effedt  of  abfirati  nouns,  and  not 
„  of  verbs ;  for  though  vivere  and  valere  exprefs  the  fame  fates  of  being  with  vivo  and  valeo,  they  by  no  means 
exprefs  the  fame  combination  of  thoughts.  Vivo  and  valeo  affirm  that  I  am  living,  and  that  I  am  well ;  and  he 
who  utters  thefe  words  muft  think  not  of  life  and  health  in  the  abfiraft,  but  of  life  and  health  as  belonging  to  himfelf. 
Vivere  and  valere,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  nothing ;  and  he  who  utters  them  thinks  only  of  the  fates  of 
living  and  of  being  in  health,  without  applying  them  to  any  particular  perfon. 

The  exquifitely  learned  author  of  The  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  having  faid  that  the  infinitive  is  ufed 
either  as  a  noun,  or  that  it  ferves  to  connedt  the  verb  with  another  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  fyntax, 
the  Dodlor  combats  this  opinion,  and  infers  the  infinitive  to  be  truly  a  verb;  becaufe  “  the  thought  exprefled 
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grammar. 

In  Englift,  therefore,  the  pofition;  or,  to  fpeak  in  common  language,  they  denote 
ltm  coniiiiuMiy  in  jliu,  9  9  i  nffnhutp  as  well  as  an  affirmation .  Thus,  lego  is 

foregoing  procefs  of  inferring  a  command  from  an^-  4<  j  am  reafmg  f  arnbulo ,  “  I  am  walking  ;”  Jloy  “  1  am 
tion  of  futurity,  feems  to  have  been  ev.Je.,  ^  r  .»  Verbero,  “  1  atnjlrikiug;"  verberor,  “  I  am 

word Jhall,  from  denoting  a  —  or  obhga.ion,  has  ^  ^  ex  prefled  by  thefe  verbs 

come  tOT denote ^  ;ts  are  evidently  of  different  kinds;  fome  conf.ll.ng  in  ac- 

tion,  fome  in  fujfering,  and  fome  in  a  ftate  of  being 
which  is  neither  naive  nor  pqffive.  Hence  the  d.ftinc- 
tion  of  verbs,  according  to  the  attributes  which  ^ey  de¬ 
note,  into  aSive,  pa  Jive,  and  neuter.  Lego,  which  is 
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80.  Having  confidered  the  verb  in  its  effence ,  its  ten - 
fes,  and  its  modes,  we  might  feem  to  have  exhaufted  the 
,  ?6,  fubie& ;  but  t’neie  is  ftill  fomething  more  to  be  done. 
t°heyearekc- Grammarians  have  diftinguiflied  verbs  into 
tive,  paf- 
five,  or 
neuter. 


2.7 -d  «  remain,  with  us  to  i.q.ire  upuu  what  prin;  7«if  » 

ciple  in  nature  th„  diftu.».on  » made,  and  how  tar  it  an  ’  .  th„  I 

proceed..  Now  it  be  obvmmq  that  Zl.ZZiUZtfJ,  »  .  beef,  k 


be  the  effence  of  verb,  all  verbs,  as  fuch,_  muff  be  of 
the  fame  fpec'tes  ;  for  predication  is  the  fame  in  every  pro- 
pofition,  under  every  poffible  circumflance,  and  by  whomfo- 
ever  it  is  made.  But  the  greater  part  of  verbs  con 
tain  the  predicate  as  well  as  the  predication  of  a  pro 

4 


am  Suffering  under  the  rod,  is  a  pafive  verb,  becaufe  it 
denotes  a  pajfion  ;  and  Jlo,  which  is  an  affertion  that  I 
am  (lauding Jlill,  is  faid  to  be  a  neuter  verb,  becauie  it 
denotes  neither  aSion  nor  paffion.  But  it  is  felf-evident 
that  there  cannot  be  aBion  without  an  agent,  nor  pajfion 

without 


by  means  of  it,  may f  ^oTthTf^fyn^^  he  gives  feverajexamples, 

L^e^Pfua  eV  he"  t 

equivalent  in  meaning  to,  ~  £££  aikfng!  whether  we  IhaH  exilfat  fome  future- 

miftaken.  “  W  hether  we  iball  be  or  ft  ,  Whether,  if  his  confcious  exiftence 

and  indefinite  time  ?  but  the  fubjeft  of  Hamlet’s  debat  ^fffj^ZTrefto  ed?  but  whether  it  was  to 
fliould  be  interrupted  it  would  be  afterwards  at  fome  to  every  reader  of  the 

eonunue  uninterrupted  by _  hu  exit  Word  queflion  in  this  fentence  does  not  fignify  interrogatory,  but 

Soliloquy.  It  i«  liKCwiie  very  oovioub,  y  j  nQ  other  purpofe  than  to  complete 

fuljea  of  delate  or  affair  to  be  examined  ;  and  a  .  ;m portant.  “  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 

the  verfe,  and  give  additional  emphafis,  pel  .ap  ,  ft  J  .  non -continuance  of  my  exiftence,  is 

i.  therefore  ^cquivatant  in  all  refpedta  o  1  “  S,„a  i„  ,L  nominee 

Doftor  proceed,  to  remark  upon  .no 
jeBum  fuiffe  a  M*  ,  h,  ^  infinitives,  as  thus  ufed,  acquire  not  any  further  meaning,  in  addition 

SmtE  rart  “iv 'Suit  lo  be  th/.rulh.  The  «>»„,  >*  thu.  ufed,  acquire,  .t 

it  was  before  the? removal;  for  Titius  exiflat,  jaceat,  &c.  fignify,  Titius  may  exifl,  may  lie  along,  a„  well  when 

h  ftand  by  emfdves  as  when  they  make  the  final  claufes  of  a  compound  fentence  Every  one  knows 
they  hand  by  tnemie  <  a;  ;s  alwa,,s  ;n  faa  the  relative  pronoun.  Dico,  credo,  puto,  quod 

Tltlum  exi/Iere ,  “  the  exiftence  of  litius.  *  ^ 
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without  a  paffve  being  ;  neither  can  we  make  a predica - 
87  tion  ©f  any  kind ,  though  it  denote  neither  adion  nor  paf- 
All  verbs  fort,  without  predicating  of  j ometh mg. t  All  verbs,  thcre- 
cfffary  rt  f°re’  whetlier  pqffive,  or  neuter ,  have  a  necef- 

ference  to  a  ^aiT  re^erence  to  fome  noun  expreffive  of  the  fub - 
noun  in  t \\ejk(incey  of  which  the  attribute ,  denoted  by  the  verb, 
nominative  is  predicated.  This  noun,  which  in  all  languages  mud 
cafe*  be  in  the  nominative  cafe,  is  faid  to  be  the  nominative 

to  the  verb  ;  and  in  thofe  languages  in  which  the  verb 
has perfon  and  number ,  it  mu (l  in  thefe  refpcds  agree  with 
its  nominative . 

Of  ad  ion,  and  confequently  of  verbs  denoting  a£fion, 
there  are  obvioufly  two  kinds.  There  is  an  adion  which 
pafFes  from  the  agent  to  iome  fubjed,  upon  which  he  is 
verbs  tran-  ?mPIo7ed  5  and  there  is  an  ad  ion  which  refpe&s  no  ob - 
fitive  or  in*  fid  beyond  the  agent  himfelf.  Thus  lego  and  ambulo  are 
tractive.  verbs  which  equally  denote  ad  ion ;  but  the  a&ion  of 
lego  refers  to  fome  external  objed  as  well  as  to  the  agent ; 
for  when  a  man  is  reading ,  he  muft  be  reading  "fome- 
thing ,  a  book,  a  newfpaper,  or  a  letter,  See.  whereas, 
the  a&ion  of  ambulo  is  confined  wholly  to  the  agent;  for 
when  a  man  is  walking,  he  is  employed  upon  nothing 
beyond  himfelf,  —his  adion  produces  no  ejfed  upon  any 
thing  external.  1  hefe  two  fpecies  of  verbs  have  been 
denominated  tranfitive  and  intranftive;  a  defignation  ex¬ 
tremely  proper,  as  the  diftinaion  which  gave  rife  to  it 
is  philo fophically  juft.  Verbs  of  both  fpecies  are  adive  ; 


ss 
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but  the  adlion  of  thofe  only  which  are  called  tranfitive,  89 
retpedts  an  external  objed:  and  therefore,  In  thofe lan- The  fr""  1 
guages  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  it  is  only  after  mer  onIy 
verbs  which  are  tranfitive  as  well  as  adive,  that  the  noun™,, 
noun  denoting  th efubjed  of  the  adion  is  put  in  the  .he  accuft. 
cujiUive  or  objective  cafe.  V iris  which  are  intranftive, tive  cak- 
though  they  be  really  adive,  are  in  the  ftrudure  of 
fentences  confidered  as  neuter ,  and  govern  no  cafe . 

And  fo  much  for  that  moff  important  of  ail  words 
the  verb.  We  proceed  now  to  the  confideration  of 
participles,  ad f  dives,  and  adverbs;  which,  as  they  have 
a  near  relation  to  one  another,  we  (hail  treat  of  in  the 
fame  chapter. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Participles,  Adjectives,  and  Ad¬ 
verbs. 
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Sect.  I.  Of  Participles. 

i.  The  nature  of  verbs  being  underftood,  that  ofp  99 
tjciples  is  not  of  difficult  comprehenfion.  Every  denoman5 
verb,  except  that  which  is  called  the  fulfantive  verb,  is  attribute 
expreffive  of  an  attribute ,  of  time ,  and  of  an  afertion .  Now  combined 
if  we  take  away  the  ajfertion,  and  thus  deftroy  the  verb,  with  timc* * 
there  will  remain  the  attribute  and  the  time ;  and  thefe 
combined  make  the  effence  of  that  fpecies  of  words  call¬ 
ed 


In  confirmation  of  the  fame  idea,  that  the  Infinitive  is  truly  a  verb,  the  author  quotes  from  Horace  a 
pauage,  winch,  had  we  thought  quotations  necefFary,  we  ffiould  have  urged  in  fupport  of  our  own  opinion  : 

- Kec  quicquam  tibi prodefi 

Aerias  tentasse  domos,  animoque  rotundum 
r  ^  *  Percurrisse  polum,  morituro. 

i  o  our  apprehenfion,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  tentasse  and  percurrisse  are  here  ufed  as  nouns  •  for  if 
they  be  not,  where  (hall  we  find  a  nominative  to  the  verb  prodefi P  It  was  certainly  what  is  fignified  by  tentasse 
aeruis  domos -,  animoque  rotundum  percurrisse  polum,  that  is  faid  to  have  been  of  no  advantage  to  Arctmtas  at  his 

de,. r  ,  lhis  !.ndeed;  ! .  ^here  could  bc  any  doubt  about  would  be  made  evident  by  the  two  profe  verfions 
which  the  profeflor  fubjoins  to  thefe  beautiful  lines.  The  firfl  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Nec  quicquam  tibi  prodefi 

,  .v.  m.  wuioi uo  twu  projHyitwm,  wnue  noraee's  lines  contain  but  one.  The  f 
may  be  a  crabbed  inelegant  fentence,  expreffes  the  poet’s  fenfe  with  more  precifion,  is  in  thefe  words  ^ Nec 
quicquam  twi  prodefi  morituro  tua  tent at  jo  domuum  aeriarum ,  et  cursus  turn  circa  polum.  Having  obferved  with 
truth,  that  this  fentence  ha3  the  very  fame  meaning  with  the  lines  of  Horace,  Dr  Gregory  afks  “  Why  arc 
•  not  tent  at  to  and  curfus -reckoned  verbs  as  well  as  tentaffe  and  percurrijfe?"  Let  thofe  anfwer  this  queftion  who 
believe  that  any  of  thefe  words  are  truly  verbs ;  for  they  are  furely,  as  he  adds,  all  very  near  akin  ;  indeed  fo 
near,  that  the  mind,  when  contemplating  the  import  of  each,  cannot  perceive  the  difference.  Mean  while 
we  beg  leave  in  our  turn  to  a  fir,  _  Why  are  not  tentaffe  and percurrijfe  reckoned  al, frail  nouns  as  well  ns  tentati 

*nc  curfus.  I  o  tins  queftion  it  is  not  ify  to  conceive  what  anfwer  can  be  returned  upon  the  Doftor’s 
principles.  In  his  theory  there  is  nothing  fatisfaftory  ;  and  what  lias  not  been  done  bv  himfelf,  we  exoe& 
not  from  his  .ollowers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  principles  furnifh  a  very  obvious  reafon  for  excluding 
eniatio  imd  curjus  from  the  clafs  of  verbs ;  it  is,  becaufe  thefe  words  exprefs  no  predication.  Tenta/fe  and 
percurrijfe  indeed  denote  predication  no  more  than  tentatio  and  curfus ;  and  therefore  upon  the  fame  principle  we 

cert ai idv  do ' n ot  b tT '  ^  ^°m  3  C^8  t0  wll‘c'‘’  won*s  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  their  import,  they 

Should  the  reader  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point,  we  beg  him  to  refl-A 
that  .four  meas  of  the  effence  of  the  verb  and  of  the  nature  of  the  infinitive  be  erroneous,  every  thing  which 
we  have  faid  of  modes  and  tenfe3  is  erroneous  hkewife.  We  were  therefore  willing  to  try  the  folidity  of 
thofe  principles  which  hold  the  effence  of  the  verb  to  confift  in  energy  :  and  we  felected  Dr  Gregory’s  theory 
for  the  fnbjea  of  examination,  not  from  any  difrefpeft  to  the  author,  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  never 
iaw;  but  becaufe  we  believe  his  abilities  to  be  fuch,  that 
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cd  participles.  Thus,  take  away  the  ajfertion  from  the  means  of  the  verb  ;  and  the  time  at  which  it  belonged  to 
verb  >?»?«  writeth ,  and  there  remains  the  participle  me  is  pointed  out  by  the  tenfes  of  that  verb,  am,  was , 
ypxfuv  writing;  which,  without  the  ajfertion,  denotes  and  Jhall  be.  All  this  is  fo  plain,  that  it  could  not 
the  fame  attribute  and  the  fame  time .  After  the  fame  have  efcaped  Dr  Beattie's  penetration,  had  he  not 
manner,  by  withdrawing  the  ajfertion,  we  difcover  haftily  adopted  the  abfurd  and  contradictory  notion  of 

written  in  wrote  ;  about  to  write  in  ypu^a  a  definite  prefent. 

Jhall  be  writing.  This  is  Mr  Harris's  do&rine  refped-  Of  the  truth  of  his  affertion  refpe&ing paf  participles , 

[ng  participles ;  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  equally  ele-  he  gives  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  example.  Th c  former 
gant,  perfpicnous,  and  juft.  It  has,  however,  been  is  taken  from  St  Mark:  °  vris-wa-ag  o-aQwtUi  •  and  the 
controverted  by  an  author,  whofe  rank  in  the  republic  latter  is  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  perfett future 
of  letters  is  fuch,  that  we  fhould  be  wanting  in  refpedt  of  the  paffive  verb  amor ,  amatus  fuero.  In  the  firft  in¬ 
to  him,  and  in  duty  to  our  readers,  were  we  to  pafs  his  ftance,  he  fays  that  the  participle ,  though  belonging  to 
objections  wholly  unnoticed.  the  aorift  of  the  pafl  time,  muft  be  rendered  either  by 

82.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Dr  Beattie,  that  this,  the  indefinite  prefent,  “  he  who  belie  veth  y”  or  by  the 
which  we  have  taken,  is  the  moft  convenient  light  in  future,  “  he  who  W//believe  5”  and  the  reafon  which 
which  the  participle  can  be  confidered  in  univerfal  gram-  he  gives  for  this  rendering  of  the  word  is,  that  “  the 
mar :  and  yet  he  affirms  that  prefent  participles  do  not  believing  here  fpoken  of  is  confidered  as  pofierior  in 
always  exprefs  prefent  time,  nor  preterite  participles  pafl  time  to  the  enunciation  of  the promife This  is  indeed 
time  ;  nay,  that  participles  have  often  no  connexion  with  true,  but  it  is  not  to  the  purpofe  ;  for  with  the  enun* 
time  at  all.  He  thus  exemplifies  his  affertion,  in  Greek,  ciation  of  the  promife,  the  time  of  the  participle  has  no 
in  Latin ,  and  in  Englifh .  manner  of  concern.  The  time  of  ttio-Isvctu;  depends  en- 

**  When  Cebes  fays,  Ervyxctvoptv  ^pirarowle^  (v  t«  tirely  upon  the  time  of  <ra9»er(T(xif  with  refpedl  to  which. 
rou  xpoviv  «  IV e  WERE  walking  in  the  temple  of  Sa -  it  muft.  undeniably  be  pafi.  Our  Lord  is  not  here  affertino*, 
turn,’  the  particle  of  the  prefent  walking,  is,  by  means  that  he  who frail  believe  at  ibtday  of final  retribution, ft lall 
of  the  verb  were,  applied  to  time  pafi  ;  and  therefore  be  faved ;  but  that. he  w  ho  fhall  on  that  day  be  found 
of  itfelf  cannot  be  underftood  to  fignify  any  fort  of  to  have  believed,  in  time  pafl ,  (hall  be  faved  :  and  if  the 
time.”  Again,  after  obferving,  that  in  Englifh  we  participle  had  not  been  expreffive  of  zfinifhed attion  and 
have  but  two  fimple  participles,  fuch  as  writing  and  a  pafi  time ,  the  whole  fentence  would  have  conveyed 
written ,  of  which  the  former  is  generally  confidered  as  a  meaning  not  friendly  to  the  interefts  of  the  gofpel. 
the  prefent  and  the  latter  as  the  pafi,  the  Doctor  adds,  In  like  manner,  the  time  of  amatus  is  referred,  not  to  the 
But  “  the  participle  writing,  joined  to  a  verb  of  dif-  time  of  /peaking,  but  to  the  time  oifuero,  with  refpect 
ferent  tenfes,  may  denote  either  pafi  or  future  action  ;  to  which,  who  fees  not  that  it  is  pafi  P  The  two  words, 
for  we  may  fay  not  only,  I  am  writing,  but  alfo,  /  taken  together,  contain  a  declaration,  that  he  who 
was  writing  yefterday,  and  /  shall  be  writing  to-  utters  them  fhall,  at  fome  time  pofierior  to  that  of 
morrow  whence  he  infers  that  no  time  whatever  is  de-  fpeaking,  have  been  loved ;  Jhall  have  been  loved  denotes 
noted  by  the  prefent  participle.  But  furely  this  is  a  ' two  times,  both  future  with  refpect  to  the  time  of fpeak - 
liafty  inference,  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  abfolutetime  ing;  but  when  the  time,  denoted  by  JIj all  have,  comes 
and  a  definite  prefent ,  which  we  have  already  fhovvn  to  be  to  be  prefent,  that  of  the  participle  loved  muft  be  pafi, 
groundless  and  contradictory.  When  we  fpeak  fimply  for  it  is  declared  that  the  action  of  it  fhall  then  be  com - 
of  an  action  as  prefent,  we  mufi  mean  that  it  is  prefent  plete  and finifhed. 

with  relpeft  Jq  fomething  befides  itfelf,  or  we  fpeak  ajar-  We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  efifential  to  a  participle 
gon  which  is  unintelligible,  but  we  do  not  afeertain  to  exprefs  both  an  attribute  and  time;  and  that  fuch 
the  time  of  its  prefence .  From  the  very  nature  of  time,  words  as  denote  no  time ,  though  they  may  be  in  the 
an  action  may  be  prefent  now ,  it  may  have  been  prefent  form  of  participles,  as  dottits  “  learned,”  eloquens  “  elo- 
formerly,'  or  it  may  be  prefent  at  fome  future  period  ;  but  quent,”  Sic.  belong  to  another  part  of  fpeech,  which  we 
the  precife  time  of  its  prefence  cannot  be  afeertained  now  proceed  to  conlider. 
even  by  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  itfelf;  Q  TT  nr  a 

yet  who  ever  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  oect.  H.  Of  Adjectives. 

denotes  no  time  ?  The  participle  of  the  prefent  reprefen ts  83.  The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  11  n- Adjedives. 

the  attion  of  the  verb  as  going .  on  ;  but  an  action  can-  derftood,  that  of  adjectives  becomes  eafy.  A  verb  note  at- 

not  be  going  on  without  being  prefent  in  time  with  implies  (as  we  have  faid)  an  attribute,  time ,  and  an  affer-1 nbutes  a* 

fomething.  When,  therefore,  Cebes  fays,  “  We  were  tion  ;  a  participle  implies  only  an  attribute  and  time  ;  and 
walking  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,”  he  reprefen  ts  the  an  adjective  implies  only  an  attribute  as  belonging  toCeS#U  " 
adlion  of  the  verb  walk  as  prefent  wuth  fomething  ;  but  fome  fubfiance.  In  other  words,  an  adjecti VE^has 
by  ufmg  the  verb  expreffive  of  his  ajfertion  in  a  pafltenfe ,  no  ajfertion,  and  it  denotes  only  fuch  an  attribute  as  has 

he  gives  vls  to  underftand  that  the  action  was  not  prefent  not  its  effence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus, 

with  any  thing  at  the  period  of  bis  fpeaking,  but  at  fome  in  general,  the  attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation, 

portion  of  time  prior  to  that  period  :  what  that  portion  of  fuch  as  many ,  few,  great ,  little ,  black,  white,  good,  bad, 
time  was,  muft  be  colle&ed  from  the  fubfequent  parts  of  double,  treble ,  See.  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives. 
his  difeourfe.  The  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  phrafes  /  was  84.  To  underftand  the  import  and  the  ufc  of  this  They  have 
writing  yefier day,  and  I  Jhall  be  writing  to-morrow.  They  fpecies  of  words,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  every  adjeflive the  import 
indicate,  that  the  attion  of  the  verb  jvrite  was  prefent  is  refolvable  into  a  fubfiantive  and  an  exprefion  of  connect  abftra<5* 
yefier  day,  and  will  again  be  prefent  with  me  to-mor-  /io/z  equivalent  to  of.  Thus,  a  good  man  is  a  man 
row.  1  he  attion,  and  the  time  of  aeftion,  are  denoted  by  goodnefs  ;  where  we  fee  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  ad-  the  powest- 
the  participle  ;  that  adion  is  affrmed  to  belong  to  me  by  jettive  fully  expreffed  by  an  abflratt  noun .  But  it  isof  a  cori* 
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evident  that  the  noun goodnefis  does  not  exprefs  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  adjeXive  good  ;  for  every  adjeXive  expref- 
fes  not  only  an  attribute ,  but  alfo  the  connexion  between 
the  attribute  and  its fubfiance',  whereas  in  the  abjlraX  noun , 
the  attribute  is  confidered  as  a  fubjlauce  unconnected  with 
any  other  fubftance. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  expreffed  by  adjeXives ,  like  that  expreft'ed  by  of, 
is  of  a  nature  to  general  and  indefinite ,  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  hind  of  connection  mud,  in  fome  lan  guages,  be  infer¬ 
red  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  objects  be¬ 
tween  which  it  fubfills,  or  it  will  for  ever  remain  un¬ 
known.  This  might  be  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
amples,  but  will  perhaps  be  fufficiently  evident  from 
the  following.  Color fialubris  fignifies  colour  that  in¬ 

dicates  health  ;  exercitatio  fialubris ,  exercife  that prefierves 
health  ;  viXus  fialubris,  food  that  improves  health  ;  medi- 
cina  fialubris,  medicine  that  refiores  health.  In  all  thefe 
examples  the  connexion  exp  reded  by  the  adjedtive  form 
of  fialubris  is  different  ;  and  though  it  may  be  known 
from  previous  experience,  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the 
exprefiions  themfelves  by  which  it  can  be  ascertain¬ 
ed.  Thus,  adje&ives  are  each  fignificant  of  an  attri¬ 
bute  znfr connexion  ;  but  the  particular  kind  of  connec¬ 
tion  is  afeertained  by  experience. — The  ufual  effe&  of 
adjeXives  in language,  is  to  modifyor  particularifie  a  ge¬ 
neral  term,  by  adding  fome  quality  or  circnmfiance  which 
may  diftinguifh  the  objedl  meant  by  that  term,  from 
the  other  objedls  of  the  fame  fipecies.  I  have  occafion, 
"for  example,  to  fpeak  of  a  particular  man,  of  whofe 
name  I  am  ignorant.  The  word  man  is  too  general 
for  my  purpbfe,  it  being  applicable  to  every  individual 
of  the  human  fpecies.  In  what  way  then  do  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  in  order  to  particularize  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  de¬ 
note  that  very  man  whom  I  mean  to  fipecifiy  P  I  annex  or 
conjoin  to  it  fuch  words  as  are  fignificant  of  objeXs  and 
qualities  with  which  he  is  conneXed ,  and  which  are  not 
equally  applicable  to  others  from  whom  I  mean  to 
diftinguifh  him .  Thus  I  can  fay,  a  man  of  prudence  or  a 
prudent  man ,  a  wife  man ,  a  good  man ,  a  brave  man,  Sc  c. 
By  thefe  additions  the  general  term  man  is  limited,  or 
modified,  and  can  be  applied  only  to  certain  men  to 
whom  belong  the  attributes  expreffed  by  the  adjeXives 
prudent,  wife ,  good,  and  brave .  If  it  be  (till  too  gene¬ 

ral  for  my  purpofe,  I  can  add  to  it  other  qualities  and 
circumftances,  till  I  make  it  fo  particular  as  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  but  one  individual  man  in  the.univerfe. 

85.  This  is  the  way  in  which  adjectives  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed,  but  it  is  not  the  only  way.  Inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  modify  a  fubflantive ,  they  fometimes 
appear  as  the  principal  words  in  the  fentence,  when  the 
foie  ufe  of  the  fiubfiantive  feems  to  be  to  modify  the  ab- 
JlraX  noun,-  contained  under  the  adjeXive  to  which  that 
fubflantive  is  joined .  In  order  to  underftand  this,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  following  obferva- 
tions. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  propofition,  that 
when  any  term  or  plirafe  is  employed  to  denote  a  com¬ 
plex  conception ,  the  mind  lias  a  power  of  eonfidering,  in 
'  what  order  it  pleafes,  the firnple  ideas  of  which  the  com¬ 
plex  conception  is  compofed.  To  illuflrate  this  obferva- 
tion  by  an  example:  The  word  eques  in  Latin,  denotes  a 
complex  conception ,  of  which  the  confiitnent fimple  ideas  are 
thofe  of  a  man  and  a  horfe',  with  this  connexion  fnbfift- 
insr  between  them,  tfi^t  the  man  is  conceived  as. on 
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the  back  of  the  horfe.  In  the  ufe  of  this  word,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  idea  firfi  in  order ,  as  being  the 
principal  fiuljeX  of  the  propofition,  is  commonly  the  m an 
on  the  back  of  the"horfie  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  always,  for  the 
mind  may  confider  the  horse  as  the  principal  objeft. 

Thus  when  Virgil  fays, 

Fran  a  Pelelhronii  hapitha  gyrofque  dedere, 

Impofiiti  dorfo  ;  atque  E qu  item  dveuere  fub  armls 
Insult  A  re  solo,  et  gressus  glome  rare  fuperbos  — 


the  energies  attributed  to  the  objedl  fignified  by  equj> 
tem,  make  it  evident  that  the  horfe  and  not  the  man 
is  meant ;  for  it  is  not  the  property  of  a  man ,  intuit  art 
fiolo,  et  g refills  gloinerare  fuperbos . 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  true  where  the  complex 
objeX  is  denoted  by  two  or  more  words  ;  an  adjeXive ,  for 
inftance,  and  a  fubflantive.  Thus  in  the  plirafe  fiummus 
mons  fe  inter  nubila  condit ,  the  words  fummus  mons  repre- 
fent  a  complex  conception,  of  which  the  conftituent  ideas 
are  thofe  of  height  and  mountain ,  connected  together  by 
the  adjeXive  form  of  fiummus .  Either  of  thefe  ideas 
may  be  the  fubjedl  of  the  propofition  ;  and  the  expref- 
fion  will  accordingly  admit  of  two  different  fignifica- 
tions.  If  mons  be  made  the  fuhjeCt  of  the  propofition, 
the  meaning  will  be,  “  the  higheft  mountain  hides  it- 
felf  among  the  clouds.”  If  the  fiubfiantive  included  in 
the  radical  part  of  fiummus  be  made  the  fubjedt  of  the 
propofition,  the  exprefflon  will  fignify,  <c  the  fummit, 
or  higheft  part  of  the  mountain,  hides  itfelf  among 
the  clouds.”  The  latter  is  the  true  import  of  the  fen¬ 
tence. 

86.  From  thefe  obfervations  and  examples,  we  fhall  TW(?ufes 
be  enabled  to  underftand  the  two  ufies  of  the  aa^eXive.  0 f  the  ad¬ 
it  is  either  employed,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  jedive, 
to  refiriX  or  modify  a  general  term  ;  or  the  ab- 
JlraX  fiubfiantive  contained  in  the  adjeXive  is  modified 
by  the  noun ,  with  which,  in  the  concrete  or  adje&ive 
form,  that  abfiraX fiubfiantive  is  joined.  The  firft  may 
be  called  the  direX ,  the  fecond  the  inverfie ,  acceptation 
of  adjectives. 

The  inverfie  acceptation  of  adjeXives  and  participles 
(for  both  are  ufed  in  the  fame  manner)  has  not,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  few  inftances,  been  noticed  by  any 
grammarian ;  yet  the  principle  is  of  great  extent  in  lan¬ 
guage.  In  order  to  explain  it,  we  (hall  produce  a  few 
examples  ;  which  on  any  other  principle  it  is  impofiible 
to  underftand. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  the  abolition  of  the  regal  autho¬ 
rity  at  Rome,  fays,  Regnatum  efi  Roma:  ab  urbe  condit  a 
ad  liber  at  am  annos  ducentos  quadraginta  quatuor,  (t  Mo¬ 
narchy  fubfifted  at  Rome,  not  from  the  city  built  (which 
would  convey  no  meaning),  but  from  the  building  of  the 
city,\.o  its  deliverance ,”  See.  Both  the  participles  condit  a 
and  liberatam  are  here  ufed  inverfiely;  that  is,  the  abfiraX 
fiubfiantives  contained  in  condita  and  liberatam  are  modi¬ 
fied  or  reftri&ed  by  the  fubftantives  urbe  and  urbemf 
with  which  they  unite.  Again,  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  the 
conteft  between  Ajax  and  Ulyffes  for  the  arms  of  Achil¬ 
les,  has  thefe  lines  : 


Owi,  licet  eloquio fidum  quoque  Nejlora  vincat, 

Haud  tamen  efjzcitt ,  DESEHTUM  ut  Nestora  CRIMEN 
Nullum  ejfe  rear. . — — - 


Here  alfo  the  adjeXive  or  participle  desertum  is  taken 
inverfely,  and  the  general  potion  of  defiertion  contained 
in  it  is  modified  or  rendered  particular  by  being  joined 
with  the  fubftantive  Nestora,  The  meaning  of  the 

paffage 
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paffage  is,  “  I  will  never  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
defer tion  of  Nefior  was  not  a  crime.”  Were  defsrtum  to 
be  taken  direCtly  as  an  adjeCtive.  modifying  its  fubjlantive, 
the  fentence  muft  be  tranflated,  “  I  cannot  believe 
that  Nefor  defcrted  was  not  a  crime.”  But  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  is  nonfenfe  ;  as  Nestor,  whether  deferted 
or  not  deferted ,  could  not  be  a  crime . 

It  were  eafy  to  produce  many  more  examples  of  ad¬ 
jectives  taken  inverfely  ;  but  thefe  may  fuffice  to  illu- 
flrate  the  general  principle ,  and  to  fhow,  that  without 
attending  to  it,  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  the  an¬ 
cient  authors.  We  fhall  adduce  one  inftance  of  it  from 
Shakefpeare,  to  evince  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  an¬ 
cient  languages,  though  in  thefe  it  is  certainly  more 
frequent  than  in  the  modern  : 

“  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  biffer  fky; 

Thou  canO:  not  bite  fo  nigh 
“  As  be  nefi  is  forgot  : 

“  Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

1 1  Thy  iting  is  not  fo  fharp 
“  As  friends  remember'd  not." 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  adjeCtive  forgot  is  taken 
inverfvly  ;  for  it  is  not  a  benefit ,  but  the  forgetting  of  a 
benefit,  which  bites  more  than  the  bitter  fky  :  and 
therefore,  in  this  paffage,  the  adjeCtive  ferves  not  to  mo¬ 
dify  the  noun ;  but  the  noun  benefits  is  employed  to  mo¬ 
dify  the  abfiraCl  fubjlantive  contained  in  the  adje&ive 
forgot ,  which  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  proportion,  and  the 
principal  word  in  the  fentence. 

Had  Mr  Harris  attended  to  this  principle,  and  re¬ 
flected  upon  what  he  could  not  but  know,  that  all  ad¬ 
jectives  denote  fubfiances  ;  not  indeed  fubfijling  by  them- 
felves,  as  thofe  expreffed  by  nouns,  but  concretely ,  as  the 
attributes  of  other  fubflances;  he  would  not  have  claffed 
adjectives  with  verbs,  or  have  paffed  fo  fevere  a  cenfure 
upon  the  grammarians  for  claffing  them  with  nouns .  It 
matters  very  little  how  adjectives  are  claffed ,  provided 
their  nature  and  ejfeCi  be  underwood  ;  but  they  have  at 
leaf!  as  good  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  nouns  as  with 
verbs ,  and  in  our  opinion  a  better.  To  adopt  Mr 
Harris's  language,  they  are  homogeneous  with  refpeCl  to 
nouns,  as  both  denote  fubfiances  ;  they  are  heterogeneous 
with  refpeCl  to  verbs ,  as  they  never  do  denote  aflertion. 

87.  Befides  original  adjeClives  there  is  another  clafs, 
which  is  formed  from  fubflantives.  Thus,  when  we 
fay,  the  party  of  Pompey ,  the  Jlyle  of  Cicero ,  the  phiiofophy 
of  Socrates  ;  in  thefe  cafes,  the  party ,  the  Jlyle,  and  the 
phiiofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a  (lamp  and  charaCler  from 
the  perfons  whom  they  refpeCl :  Thofe  perfons,  there¬ 
fore,  perform  the  part  of  attributes .  Hence  they  actu¬ 
ally  pafs  into  attributives ,  and  a  flume  as  fuch  the  form  of 
adjectives .  It  is  thus  we  fay,  the  Pompeian  party ,  the  Ci¬ 
ceronian  fyle  >  and  the  Socratic  phiiofophy.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  for  a  trumpet  of  brafs,  we  fay  a  brazen  trumpet, 
and  for  a  crown  of  gold,  a  golden  crown,  See .  Even 
pronominal  fubflantives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
inflead  of  faying,  the  book  of  me ,  and  of  thee ,  we  fay 
my  book,  and  thy  book  ;  and  inflead  of  faying,  the 
country  of  us ,  and  of  you ,  we  lay  our  country,  and  jw/r 
country.  Thefe  words  my,  thy ,  our ,  your ,  Sc c.  have 
therefore  been  propel ly  called  pronominal  adjeClives . 

Vot.VIIT.  Part  L 
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88.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  and  mufl  be  obvi¬ 
ous  to  all,  that  fubfiances  alone  are  fufceptible  of  fex  ; 
and  that  therefore  fubjlantive  nouns  alone  fhould  have 
diflinClions  refpeCling  gender .  The  fame  is  true  with  AdjeSlves 
refpeCl  to  number  and  perfon.  An  attribute  admits  from  their 
of  no  change  in  its  nature,  whether  it  belong  to  you  nature 
or  to  me,  to  a  man  or  a  woman,  to  one  man  or  t0  n^°varia-'C 
many;  and  therefore  the  words  exprefiive  of  attributes ,  tion  to  de- 
ought  on  all  occafions,  and  in  every  fituation,  to  be  note  fex, 
fixed  and  invariable .  For  as  the  qualities  good  and  bad ,  number,  cS 
black  and  white ,  are  the  fame,  whether  they  be  applied  fer  0*’ 
to  a  man  or  a  woman ,  to  many  or  to  few  ;  fo  the  word 
which  exprefles  any  one  of  thefe  attributes  ought  in 
flriClnefs  to  admit  of  no  alteration  with  whatever  fub¬ 
jlantive  it  may  be  joined.  Such  is  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  that  order,  on  this  as  on  other  occafions,  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  mofl  ftriClly  obferves :  for  we  fay  equal¬ 
ly,  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  ;  good  men  or  good 
women  ;  a  good houfe  or  goodhoufes .  In  feme  languages, 
indeed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  Latin ,  of  which  the  nouns 
admit  of  cafes ,  and  the  fentences  of  an  inverted JlruCture , 
it  has  been  found  neceffary  to  endow  adjeClives  with 
the  threefold  dillinClion  of  gender ,  number ,  and  per¬ 
fon  ;  but  as  this  is  only  an  accidental  variation,  occa- 
cafioned  by  particular  ci  rcuin  fiances,  and  no£  in  the 
ieall  effential  to  language,  it  belongs  not  to  our  fub- 
jeCl,  but  to  the  particular  grammars  of  thefe  tongues.  99 
There  is,  however,  one  variation  of  the  adjeCtive , 
which  has  place  in  all  languages,  is  founded  in  the  na-  0ne  varia- 
ture  of  things,  and  properly  belongs  to  univerfal gram-  tion  found- 
mar .  It  is  occafioned  by  comparing  the  attribute  ofedin  the 
one  fubftance  with  a  fimilar  attribute  of  another ,  and  IP.ture 
falls  naturally  to  be  explained  under  the  nextfeClion.  C  msS’ 


Sect.  III.  Of  Adverbs,  and  the  Comparifon  of  Ad¬ 
jectives. 

89.  As  adjeClives  denote  the  attributes  of  fubfiances ,  fo 
there  is  an  inferior  clafs  of  words  which  denote  th  emo- 
dijications  of  thefe  attributes .  Thus,  when  we  fay  “  Ci-  Thehn  0  t 
cero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statius  and  of  adverbs.1* 
Virgil  both  of  them  wrote  /’  the  attributes  expreffed 
by  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote  are  immediately  refer¬ 
red  to  Cicero ,  Virgil ,  Sc c.  ;  and  as  denoting  the  attri¬ 
butes  of fubfiances ,  thefe  words,  the  one  an  adjeCtive  and 
the  other  a  verb ,  have  been  both  called  attributives 
of  the  first  order.  But  when  we  fay,  Pliny  was 
moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent ; 

Statius  wrote  indifferently ,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  ; 
the  words  moderately ,  exceedingly ,  indifferently ,  and  admi¬ 
rably,  are  not  referable  to  fubfiantives,  but  to  other 
attributes;  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote , 
the  fignification  of  which  they  modify .  Such  words, 
therefore,  having  the  fame  effeCl  upon  adjectives  that 
adjeClives  have  upon  fubfiantives,  have  been  called 
attributives  of  the  second  order.  By  gram-  101 
marians  they  have  been  called  adverbs;  and,  if Juhvf0* 
we  take  the  word  verb  in  its  mofl  comprehenfive  fig-  name.^ 
nification  (a),  as  including  not  only  verbs  properly  fo 
called,  but  alfo  every  fpecies  of  words ,  which,  whe¬ 
ther  ejjentially  or  accidentally ,  are  fignificant  of  the 
attributes  of  fubfiances,  we  fhall  find  the  name  adverb  - 

K  to 


(a)  Arifiotle  and  his  followers  called  every  word  a  verb,  which  denotes  the  predicate  of  a  proportion.  This 
claffification  was  certainly  abfurd ;  for  it  confounds  not  only  adjectives  and  participles,  but  even  fubfiantives , 
with  verbs  :  but  the  authority  of  Arifiotle  was  great;  and  hence  the  name  of  adverb ,  though  that  word  attaches 
itfelf  only  to  an  adjeCtive  or  participle,  or  a  verb  fignificant  of  an  attribute  :  it  does  not  attach  itfelf  to  the  pure  verb . 
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to  be  a  very  juft  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of 

SPEECH,  THE  NATURAL  APPENDAGE  'OF  SUCH  VERBS.  So 

great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical  fyntax,  that  an 
adverb  can  no  more  fnbfift  without  its  verb ,  i.  e.  with¬ 
out  fame  word  fignificant  of  an  attribute ,  than  a  verb  or 
adjective  can  fubiift  without  its  fubjlantive .  It  is  the 
fame  here  as  in  certain  natural  fubje&s.  Every  colour ,  . 
for  its  exiftence,  a3  much  requires  a  fuferficies ,  as  the 
i ci  fuperjicies  for  its  exiftence  requires  a  folid  body . 

Adverbs  90.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubftances  are  reckon- 
denoting  ed  quantity  and  quality  :  thus  we  fay  a  white  garment,  a 
and^emif  mountain,  &c.  Now  fome  of  thefe  quantities  and 
iion  qualities  are  capable  cf  intenfion  or  remifjlon  ;  or,  in  other 

words,  one  fulfhmce  may  have  them  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  than  another.  Thus  we  fay,  a  garment  exceeding - 
ly  whits ,  a  mountain  tolerably  or  moderately  high . 
Hence,  then,  one  copious  fource  of fecondary  attributives 
or  adeerbs  to  denote  thefe  two,  that  is,  intenfion  and 
remiffion;  fueh  as  greatly,  tolerably,  vafily,  extremely,  in - 
differently,  &c. 

But  where  there  are  different  intenfions  of  the  fame 
o/th^fame attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together:  Thus,  if 
kind  com  the  garment  A  be  exceedingly  white,  and  the  garment 
p-ued  by  B  be  moderately  white ,  we  may  fay,  the  garment  A  is 
means  of  M0RE  <ufinte  than  the  garment  B.  This  paper  is  white, 
verbs***”  an<^  fnotlv  white;  but  fnow  is  more  white  than  this  pa¬ 

per.  In  thefe  inftances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  de¬ 
notes  intenfion ,  but  relative  intenfion :  nay,  weilon  not  here, 
as  we  not  only  denote  intenfion  merely  relative,  but  relative 
intenfion  than  which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  wefay,  Sopho¬ 
cles  was  wife,  Socrates  was  more  wife  than  he,  but  Solomon 
was  theAfOST  wife  of  men.  Even  verbs ,  properly  fo  called, 
which  denote  an  attribute  as  well  as  an  affertion ,  muff  ad¬ 
mit  both  of fimple  and  aifo  of  comparative  intenfens;  but 
the  fimple  verb  to  be  admits  of  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  Fame  he  1.0 - 
peth  more  than  riches  ;  but  xirtue  of  all  things  he  loveth 
most  ;  the  words  more  and  most  denote  the  different 
comparative  intenfions  of  the  attribute  included  under  the 
verb  loveth  ;  but  the  affertion  itfelf,  which  is  the  ejfeniial 
nart  of  the  verb ,  admits  neither  of  intenfion  nor  remffion, 
but  is  the  fame  in  all  poftible  propofitions. 

^  I04m  91.  From  this  circumftance  of  quantities  and  quah- 
parifenof  dies  being  capable  of  intenfon  and  remijion,  arife  the 
adis&ive*,  cOMPARisoNof adjebsives, audits differentDEGREES, which 
tr;her  by  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  fpecies  above  raen- 
iidverbi,  tioned  ;  one  to  denote  fimple  excefs,  and  one  to  denote 
fuperlati  e.  Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees 
than  thefe,  we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infinite, 
which  is  abfurd.  For  why  (top  at  a  limited  number, 
when,  in  all  fnbje&s  fufceptible  of  intenfion,  the  inter¬ 
mediate  txceffes  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  Between 
the  fir  ft  fimple  white  and  the  fuperlative  whitefi,  there 
2 re  infinite  degrees  of  more  white  ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  more  great,  more  ftrong,  more  minute,  &c. 
The  do&rine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees 
of  comparifon,  which  they  call  the  pofitiie,  the  compa - 
rati  e ,  and  the  fuperlative ,  muftbe  ablurd;  both  becauie 
in  their pofitive  there  is  no  comparifon  at  alh  and  becaufe 
thtir fuperlative  is  a  comparative  as  much  as  their  compa¬ 
rative  itfelf.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  met  with 
every  where  :  Socrates  was  the  most  wise  of  all  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  Homer  was  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets,  &c.  In 
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this  fenterice  Socrates  is  evidently  compared  with  the 
Athenians,  and  Homer  with  all  other  poets.  Again,  if 
it  be  faid  that  Socrates  was  more  wise  than  any  other 
Athenian,  hut  that  Solomon  was  tfse  most  ivisf.  of  men  ;  is 
not  a  comparifon  of  Solomon  with  mankind  in  general,  as 
plainly  implied  in  the  laft  claufe  of  the  fentence,  as  a 
comparifon  of  Socrates  with  the  other  Athenians  in  the  firft? 

But  if  b  >th  imply  comparifon,  it  may  afked,  In 
what  conftfts  the  difference  between  the  comparative  and 
fuperlative?  Does  the  fuperlative  always  exprefs  a  greater 
excefs  than  the  comparative?  No:  for  though  Socrates 
was  the  mofl  wife  of  the  Athenians ,  yet  is  Solomon  affirm¬ 
ed  to  have  been  more  wife  than  he;  fo  that  here  a  hiyher 
fuperiority  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  more  than  by 
the  fuperlative  mofl.  Is  this  then  the  difference  between 
thefe  two  degrees,  that  the  fuperlative  implies  a  com¬ 
parifon  of  one  with  many,  while  the  comparative  implies 
only  a  comparifon  of  one  with  one?  No  :  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  cafe  neither.  The  Pfalmift  fays,  that  “  lie 
is  wifer  (or  more  wife)  than  all  his  teachers  ;”  where, 
though  the  comparative  is  ufed,  there  is  a  compa- 
rifon  of  one  with  many.  The  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  degrees  of  comparifon  may  be  explain¬ 
ed  thus  : 

When  we  ufe  the  fuperlative,  it  is  in  confequence  of 
having  compared  individuals  with  the  fpecies  to  which 
they  belong,  or  one  or  more  fpecies  with  the  genus  un¬ 
der  which  they  are  comprehended.  Thus,  Socrates  was 
the  most  wise  of  the  Athenians ,  and  the  Athenians  were 
the  most  enlightened  of  ancient  nations .  In  the  fir  ft 
claufe  of  this  fentence,  Socrates,  although  compared 
with  tiie  Athenians,  is  at  the  fame  time  confidered  as 
one  of  them  ;  and  in  the  laft,  the  Athenians,  although 
compared  with  ancient  nations ,  are  yet  confidered  as  one 
of  thofe  nations.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Fnglj/h  the  fuper¬ 
lative  is  followed  by  the  prepofition  of,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  the  genitive  cafe  of  the  plural  number  ;  to 
fliovv,  that  the  objedf  tvhich  has  the  pre-eminence  is 
confidered  as  belonging  to  that  clafs  of  things  with  which 
it  is  compared. 

But  when  we  ufe  the  comparative  degree,  the  objects 
compared  are  ftt  in  direct  oppofuion;  and  the  one  is  con¬ 
fidered  not  as  a  part  of  the  other,  or  as  comprehended 
under  it,  but  as  fomething  altogether  di/linct  and  be¬ 
longing  to  a  different  clafs.  Til  us,  were  one  to  fay, 

“  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  the  Romans,”  he  v/ould 
fpeak  abfurdly  ;  becaufe  every  body  knows,  that  of 
the  clafs  of  men  txprefRd  by  the  word  Romans  Cicero 
was  one,  and  fuch  a  fentence  would  affirm  that  orator 
to  have  been  more  eloquent  than  himfelf.  But  when 
it  is  faid  that  “  Cicero  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
other  Romans,  or  than  any  other  Roman,”  the  language 
is  proper,  and  the  affirmation  true  :  for  though  the 
perfons  fpoken  of  were  all  of  the  fame  clafs  or  citv, 
yet  Cicero  is  here  fet  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  and  is  not  confidered  as  one  of  the 
perfons  with  whom  he  is  compared.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  in  Englifh  the  comparative  degree  is  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  noun  governed  by  the  word  of  contradillinc- 
tion  than,  and  in  Latin  by  a  noun  in  the  ablative  cafe 
governed  by  the  prepofition  pro:  (b)  either  exprtffed 
or  underftood.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ablative  cafe  denotes  concoinitancy :  and  therefore  when 


(b)  See  Ruddimanm  Grammatical  Inflitutiones ,  Pars fecunda,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 

Although  it  is  certainly  true,  that  when  we  ufe  the  fuperlative,  we  ought  in  propriety  to  confider  the  things 

1  com- 
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the  fuperlative  of  eminence  fomething  of  cdmparifon  mull 
be  remotely  or  indireftly  intimated,  as  we  cannot  reafon- 
ably  call  a  man  very  eloquent  without  comparing  his  e- 
loquence  with  the  eloquence  of  other  men .  This  is 
indeed  true  ;  but  we  cannot  therefore  affirm  that  com- 
parifon  is  more  clearly  intimated  in  this  fuperlat ire  than 
in  the  fimple  adjeflive  eloquent :  for  when  we  fay  that  a 
02.  We  have  hitherto  confidered  comparatives  as  ex-  man  is  eloquent ,  we  mark  between  his  eloquence  and 

preffed  by  the  words  more  and  mojl  ;  but  the  authors,  that  of  other  men  a  diftin&ion  of  the  fame  kind ,  though 

or  improvers  of  language,  have  contrived  a  method  to  not  in  the  fame  degree ,  as  when  we  fay  that  he  13  very 

retrench  the  ufe  of  thefe  adverbs ,  by  expreffing  their  eloquent. 
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an  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree  is  prefixed  to 
a  noun,  that  noun  is  put  in  the  ablative  cafe,  to  denote 
that  two  things  are  compared  together  in  company  ;  but 
by  means  of  the  prepofilion,  expreffed  or  underllood, 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  adjective  is 
feen  to  be  preferred  before  that  which  is  denoted  by  the 


noun . 


force  by  an  inflexion  of  the  adjeftive ,  Thus,  in  (lead  of 
more  fair,  they  fay  fairer;  inftead  of  mof  fair,  fair¬ 
est  :  and  the  fame  method  of  comparifon  takes  place 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  between  the  genius  of  thefe  langua¬ 
ges  and  ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  com¬ 
parifon  either  in  the  one  method  or  in  the  other ; 
whereas  in  thofe  languages  the  comparifon  is  feldom  if 
ever  formed  by  the  affiftance  of  the  adverb,  but  always 
by  the  inflexion  of  the  adje&ive.  Hence  this  inflec¬ 
tion  is  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  confidered 
cejfary  accident  of  the  adjective  ;  but  it  has  reached 
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in  Englifh  we  diflinguifh  the  two  fuperlatives,  by 
prefixing  to  the  one  the  definite  article  the,  to  fhow  that 
fomething  is  predicated  of  the  objeft  expreffed  by  it, 
which  cannot  be  predicated  o f  any  other  otyeCt',  and  by 
fubjoining  the  prepofition  of ,  to  fhow  that  the  objects 
with  which  it  is  compared  are  of  the  fame  clafs  with 
itfelf :  as,  “  Solomon  was  the  wifeft  of  men  ;  He&or 
was  the  moft  valiant  of  the  Trojans.”  To  the  other 
(c)  fuperlative  we  only  prefix  the  indefinite  article  a  : 
as,.“  he  Was  a  very  good  man  :  he  was  a  mof  valiant 
ioldier.”  #  107 

as  a  necettary  ccciaem  01  iuc  uvj^roc  ,  94-  As  there  are  fome  qualities  which  admit  of  corn-  Adjectives 

no  farther  than  to  adjeSives,  and  participles  Jharing  the  parifen,  fo  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none  s  fiich,  ~ 
nature  of  adjectives.  The  attributes  expreffed  by  verbs  for  example,  are  thofe  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  dcp.ees 
are  as  fufceptible  of  comparifon  as  thofe  expreffed  by  arifing  from  their  figure ;  as  when  we  fay,  a  circular  COmpari- 
adieftives ;  but  they  are  always  compared  by  means  of  table,  a  quadrangular  court,  a  conical  piece  of  metal,  foil. 
adverbs,  the  verb  being  too  much  diverfified  already  to  See,  The  reafon  is,  that  a  million  of  things  partici- 
‘  *  '  1  pating  the  fame  figure,  participate  it  equally ,  if  they 

do  it  at  all.  To  fay,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 
are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  lefs  quadrangular 
than  B,  is  abfurd.  The  fame  holds  true  in  all  attri¬ 
butives  denoting  definite  quantities  of  whatever  nature  : 
for  as  there  can  be  no  comparifon  without  intenfion  or 
reinijfion ,  and  as  there  can  be  no  intenfion  or  remiffion  in 
things  always  definite,  therefore  thefe  attiibutives  can 
admit  of  no  comparifon.  By  the  fame  method  of 
reafoning,  we  difeover  the  caufe  why  no  fuhjlantive  is 
fufceptible.  of  thefe  degrees  of  comparifon .  A  mountain 
cannot  be  faid  more  to  be  or  to  exist  than  a  mole-hill ; 
but  the  more  or  lefs  mull  be  fought  for  in  their  quan- 
certain  quality  is  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree,  with-  tities.  In  like  manner,  when  we  refer  many  indivi- 


admit  of  more  variations  without  perplexity. 
9^.  It  mufl  be  confeffed  that  comparatives 


as  well 

lives  fome-  the  fimple  as  the  fuperlative ,  feem  fometimes  to  part 
times  lofe  wjt^  t]ie;r  relative  nature,  and  to  retain  only  their 
twiVamt'e.  "‘difive.  Thus  In  the  degree  denoting  fimple  excels  : 

TrisTIOR,  et  lac ry mis  cculos  fuffufa  nitetiies,  Vfrg* 

Trifiior  means  nothing  more  than  that  V enus  was  very 
fad.  In  the  degree  called  the  fuperlative  this  is  more 
ufual.  Phrafes  extremely  common  are,  Vir  dofiifimus, 

vir  fortifjimus,  “  a  molt  learned  man,  a  moll  brave  o-  - 

man  -”  I.  e.  not  the  bravejl  and  mof  learned  man  that  fufceptible.  of  thefe  degrees  of  comparifon 
ever  exifted,  but  a  man  poffeffmg  thofe  qualities  in  an  *  r"'A 

eminent  degree.  In  Englifh,  when  we  intimate  that  a 


out  making  any  dire 8  comparifon  between  it  and  a  fimi- 
iar  quality,  we  do  it  by  the  intenfive  word  very,  more 
commonly  than  by  mcfl  .*  as,  Cicero  was  very  eloquent ,*  the 
mind  ofjohnfon  was  very  vigorous.  This  mode  of  ex- 
preffion  has  been  called  the  fuperlative  of  eminence,  to  di¬ 
ll  inguifh  it  from  the  other  fuperlative,  which  \§  fuperla¬ 
tive  upon  comparifon.  Yet  it  may  be  faid,  that  even  in 


duals  to  one  fpecies,  the  lion  A  cannot  be  called 
lion  than  the  Hon  B  (d)  ;  but  if  more  any  thing,  he  is 
more  fierce ,  more  fiwift,  or  exceeding  in  fome  fuch  attri¬ 
bute.  So  again,  in  referring  many  fpecies  to  one  ge¬ 
nus,  a  crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard ; 
nor  a  tiger  more  than  a  cat  :  but,  if  any  thing,  the 
crocodile  and  tyger  are  more  bulky,  more firong ,  See.  than 
K  2  the 


compared  as  of  the  farre  clafs ;  and  when  we  ufe  the  comparative,  as  of  different  claffes  ;  yet  is  not  this  clifhnc- 
tio„  always  attended  to  by  the  bell  writers  in  any  language.  In  Latin  and  Greek  the  comparative  is  fome- 
times  ufed  where  in  Englifh  we  Ihould  ufe  th e  fuperlative  ;  as  dextera  ejl  fortwr  manuum  ;  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is 
faid,  that  ’*  a  grain  of  muftard-feed  is  th efmaller  of  all  feeds,  but  when  grown  up  it  ,s  the  greater 

( M  of  herbs.”  Even  in  Englifh,  the  cultom  of  the  language  permits  us  not  to  fay  ‘  he  is  the  tatlef  o.  the 
two,”  it  mull  be  the  taller  of  the  two  ;  but  we  cannot  fay  “  he  is  the  taller  of  the  three,  u  muft  be  the  tahef. 
For  thefe  and  other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  no, reafon  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  they  are 

errors  made  proper  by  ufe.  c  ,r  i  •  i  j  r  •  i  • 

fc)  In  Englifh,  the  termination  efi  is  peculiar  to  the  fuperlative  of  comparifon,  to  wmch  the  definite  article  is 

prefixed.  Thus  we  may  fay,  “  Homer  was  the  fublimefl  of  poets;”  but  we  cannot  lay,  *‘  Homer  was .a  iub- 
limeft  poet.”  Again,  we  may  fay,  “  Homer  was  lery  lublime  poet;”  but  not,  “  Homer  was  the  very 

(p)  When  Pope  fays  of  a  certain  perfon,  that  lie  is  “  a  tradefman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar the  lall  phrafe 
is  the  fame  with  much  given  to  lying,  the  word  liar  having  the  eff«£t  of  an  attributive, ■ 
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the  animals  with  which  they  are  compared;  the  excefs, 
10B  aS  ^e^ore’  being  derived  from  their  attributes. 

Adverbs  95;  Of  the  adverbs  or  fecondary  attributives  already 
divided  in-  mentioned,  tliofe  denoting  intenfion  and  remffion  may 
to  dalles,  be  called  adverbs  of  quantity  continuous,  as  greatly , 
tolerably ,  See.;  once,  twice ,  thrice ,  Sec.  (e)  are 
adverbs  of  quantity  discrete;  more  and  mofi,  kfs  and 
Icfti  to  which  may  be  added  equally ,  proportional¬ 
ly,  Sec.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are  others  of 
quality  :  as  when  we  fay,  honestly  indufrious,  pru¬ 
dently  brave ;  they  fought  bravely ,  he  painted  finely. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  how 
the  fame  thing,  participating  the  lame  effence,  affumes 
different  grammatical  forms  from  its  different  rela¬ 
tions.  For  example,  fuppofe  it  ftiould  be  afked,  How 
differ  honejl ,  honejlly ,  and  honejly?  The  anfwer  is,  They 
are  in  effence  the  fame  :  but  they  differ  in  a3  much 'as 
honejl  is  the  attributive  of  a  noun ;  honejlly ,  of  verb  or  ad¬ 
jective ;  and  honejly  being  divefted  of  thefe  its  attribu¬ 


tive  relations,  aflumes  the  power  of  a  noun  or  fubjlai 
fo  as  to  ftand  by  itfelf. 

9^*  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned  are  common  to 
verbs  of  every  f pecics ;  but  there  are  fome  which  are  con¬ 
fined  to  verbs  properly  fo  called ,  that  is,  to  fuch  verbs  as 
denote  motions  or  energies  with  their  privations .  All 
motion  and  rejl  imply  time  and  place  as  a  kind  of  necef- 
iary  coincidence-  Hence,  when  we  would  exprefs  the 
place  or  time  of  either,  we  have  recourfe  to  adverbs  form¬ 
ed  for  this  purpofe  ;  of  place,  as  when  we  fay,  he  flood 
there ,  he  went  hence,  he  came  hither  ;  of  time,  as 
when  vve  fay,  he  flood  then ,  he  went  afterwards,  he 
travelled  formerly.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  adverbs 
which  denote  the  intenfions  and  remiffions  peculiar  to  mo¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  fpeedily,  haflily,  f  wiftly ,fowly,  &c.;  as  alfo 
adverbs  of  place  made  out  o  i prepofitions,  fuch  as  upward 
and  downward  from  up  and  down.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  fome  of  thefe  words,  as  well  as 
many  others,  which  do  not  fo  properly  modify  attri¬ 
butes,  as  mark  fome  remote  circumfance  attending  an  at¬ 
tribute  or  our  way  of  conceiving  it,  are  truly  adverbs, 
though  fo  called  by  the  grammarians.  The  fimple 
affirmative  and  negative  yes  and  no  are  called  adverbs, 
though  they  furdy  do  not  fignify  that  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  very  effence  of  the  adverb,  a  modification  of 
attributes.  “  Is  he  learned  ?  No.”  “Is  he  brave?  Tes.” 
Here  the  two  adverbs,  as  they  are  called,  fignify  not 
any  modification  of  the  attributes  brave  and  learned,  but 
a  total  negation  of  the  attribute  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
in  the  other  a  declaration  that  the  attribute  belongs 
to  the  perfon  fpoken  of. 

The  mean-  -Adverbs  are  indeed  applied  to  many  purpofes ;  and 
Sng  of  ad-  their  general  nature  maybe  better  underftood  byreading 

after  tain  ed  *  M  °f  them,  and  atte.ndinS  to  their  etymology,  than 
by  etymo-  an^  £eneral  ctefeription  or  definition.  Many  of 
logy.  them  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  language  in 
order  to  exprefs  by  one  word  the  meaning  of  two  or 
no  three  ;  and  are  mere  abbreviations  of  nouns,  verbs,  and 

then7mere  adicajves*  Thus>  the  import  of  the  phrafe,  in  what 
abbrevia-  place,  is  expreffed  by  the  iingle  word  where  ;  to  what 
tions.  placet  by  whither;  from  this  place,  by  hence  ;  in  a 
direction  afe ending,  by  upwards  ;  at  the  prefent  time,  by 
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NOW ;  at  what  time,  by  when  ;  at  that  time,  by  then; 
many  times ,  by  often  ;  not  maty  times,  by  seldom,  8c c. 

97.  Mr  Nome  Toohe  has,  with  great  induffry  and 
accuracy,  traced  many  of  the  Engliffi  adverbs  from 
their  oiigin  in  the  ancient  Saxon  and  other  northern 
tongues,  and  ftiown  them  to  be  either  corruptions  of 
other  words  or  abbreviations  of  phrafes  and  fentences. 

He  obferves,  that  “  all  adverbs  ending  in  ly,  the  mo  ft 
prolific  branch  of  the  family,  are  fufficiently  under¬ 
ftood  :  the  termination  being  only  the  woit]  like  cor- 
rupted  ;  and  the  corruption  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
and  certainly  difeovered,  as  the  termination  remains 
more  pure  and  diftinguifliable  in  the  other  filter  lan¬ 
guages,  in  which  it  is  written  lick ,  lyk,  lig,  ligen.”  He 
might  have  added,  that  in  Scotland  the  word  Ilk 


at  this  day,  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  the  Engliili  ter¬ 
mination  ly  ;  as  for  a  goodly  figure,  the  common  people 
fay  a  good- like  figure.  Upon  this  principle  the  greater 
part  of  adverbs  are  refolved  into  thofe  parts  of  fpeecli 
which  we  have  already  coniidered,  as  honejlly  into 
honejl  like,  vafily  into  vafi-like,  See.  fo  that  when  vve 
fay  of  a  man  he  is  honejlly  indujlrious,  we  affirm  that  he 
is  honfldike  indujlrious,  or  that  his  indufry  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  honejl.  Adverbs  of  a  different  ter¬ 
mination  the  fame  acute  writer  refoives  thus  ;  Aghast 
into  the  paft  participle  agazed  ; 

“  French  exclaimed, — :  he  devil  was  in  arms. 

“  All  the  whole  army  Rood  agaze J  on  him  *’  Sbakefpeare. 

Ago,  into  the  paft  participle  agone  or  gone.  Asun¬ 
der  he  derives  from  asundred,  feparated ;  the  paft 
participle  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  afundrian  :  a  word 
which,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to  be  found,  lie  fays,  in  all 
the  northern  tongues  ;  and  is  originally  from  fond,  i.  e. 
/and.  To  wit,  from  wittan  to  know;  as  videlicet  and 
fdlicet ,  in  .Latin,  are  abbreviations  of  videre-licct  and 
feire  licet.  Needs,  he  refoives  into  need  is,  ufed  pa¬ 
renthetically  ;  as,  “  I  muft  needs  do  fuch  a  thing,”—' “  I 
muft  (need  is)  do  fuch  a  thing  ;”  i,  e.  “  I  mufi  do  it, 
there  is  need  of  it.”  Anon,  which  our  old  authors 
ufe  for  immediately,  inflantly,  means,  he  fays,  in  one ;  i.  e* 
in  one  infant ,  moment ,  minute .  As, 

“  And  right  imon  withouten  more  abode.** 

“  Anon  in  all  the  haite  I  can.*’ 

Alone  and  only  are  refolved  into  all  one,  and  one- 
like.  In  the  Dutch,  een  is  one  ;  and  all-een  alone; 
and  all-een-like,  only,  anciently  alonely .  Alive  is 
on  live,  or  in  life .  Thus, 

“  Chrift  cterne  on  live."  Chaucer. 

Aught  or  ought  ;  a  whit  or  o  whit  ;  o  being  for¬ 
merly  written  for  the  article  a,  or  for  the  numeral 
one;  and  whit  or  hwit,  in  Saxon,  fignifying  a’fmall 
thing,'  a  point  ox  jot.  Awhile,  which  is  ufually  claf- 
fed  with  adverbs,  is  evidently  a  noun  with  the  indefinite 
article  prefixed;  a  while,!,  e.  a  time .  Whilst,  an¬ 
ciently  and  more  properly  whiles,  is  plainly  the  Saxon 
hwile-es,  time  that .  Aloft  was  formerly  written 

on-loft:  As, 

“  And  ye,  my  mother,  my  foveregne  pleafance 
“  Over  al  thii,g,o*f  take  Chrift- on  lofte  **  Chaucer. 
Now,  fays  Mr  Horne  Tooke,  lyft,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon, 


,  W°rt'3  W6re  a"c‘.ently  wr’tten  one's,  twie’s,  thrie’s  ;  and  are  merely  the  genitives  of  one,  two,  three. 

U  fub"an,tl,VC  nme  °r  turnrh™S  omitted.  Thus,  How  often  did  you  write  ?  Anfwer,  Once,  i.  e.  time.  See 
Horne  Tooie’s  Diver/,  ons  of  Purley.  5 
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is  the  air  or  the  clouds,™  in  lyfte  cummende,  coming 
in  the  clouds,  (St  Luke  .)  In  theDanifh,  luft  is  air;  and 
at  fpronge  i  luften,”  to  blow  up  into  the  air ,  or  aloft. 

So  in  the  Dutch,  deloef  hebben,  to  fail  before  the  wind  ; 
loeven,  to  ply  to  windward  ;  loef,  the  weather  gage, 
&c.  From  the  fame  root  are  our  other  words  :  Loft, 
lofty,  to  luff,  lee,  leeward,  lift,  See .  It  would  be  need- 
lefs,  as  the  ingenious  author  obferves,  to  notice  fuch 
adverbs  as,  afoot,  adays ,  afhore,  affray,  effope,  aright, 
abed ,  aback,  abreaff ,  afloat,  aloud,  afide,  afield,  aground, 
aland ,  Sec.  Thefe  are  at  firft  view  feen  for  what  they 
are.  Nor  (hall  we  follow  him  through  the  aualyfis 
which  he  has  given  of  many  other  adverbs,  of  which 
the  origin  is  not  fo  obvious  as  of  tliefe.  Of  the  truth 
of  his  principles  we  are  fatisfied;  and  have  not  a 
doubt,  but  that  upon  thofe  principles  a  man  conver- 
fant  with  our  earlieft  writers,  and  thoroughly  flailed 
in  the  prefent  languages,  may  trace  every.Englifh  (s) 
adverb  to  its  fource,  and  fhow  that  it  is  no  part  of 
fpeech  feparate  from  thofe  which  we  have  already 
confidered.  The  adverbs ,  however,  of  affirmation  and 
negation,  are  of  too  much  importance  to  be  thus  patted 
over  ;  and  as  we  have  never  feen  an  account  of  them 
at  all  fatisfa&ory,  except  that  which  has  been  given 
by  Horne  T ooke,  we  fhall  trauferibe  the  fubftance  of 
what  he  fays  concern  aye,  yea,  yes,  and  no.  To  us 
thefe  words  have  always  appeared  improperly^  clatted 
with  adverbs  upon  every  definition  which  has  been 
given  of  that  part  of  fpeech.  Accordingly,  our  au¬ 
thor  fays,  that  aye  or  yea  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb 
of  northern  extra&ion  ;  and  means,  have,  poffefs,  enjoy. 
And  yes  is  a  contraction  of  ay-es,  have,  pottefs,  en¬ 
joy,  that.  Thus,  when  it  is  afktd  whether  a  man  be 
learned,  if  the  anfvver  be  by  the  word  yes,  it  is' equi¬ 
valent  to  have  that,  enjoy  that,  belief  or  that  propo¬ 
rtion.  (See  what  was  faid  of  the  nature  of  interroga¬ 
tion,  Chap.  IV.  n°  76. 

The  northern  verb  of  which  yea  is  the  imperative, 
is  in  Danifh  ejer,  to  poffefs,  have,  enjoy.  Eja,  aye  or 
yea  ;  eje,  poffeffion  ;  ejer,  poffeffor.  in  Swedifh  it  is 
EGA,  to  poffefs  ;  of  which  the  imperative  is  ja,  aye,  yea: 
Eg  A  re,  poffeffor.  In  German,  ja  fignifies  aye  or  yea  ; 
eigener,  poffeffor,  owner ;  eigen,  own.  In  Dutch, 
Eigenen  is  to  poffefs ;  ja,  aye,  yea. 

Greenwood  derives  not  and  its  abbreviate  no  from 
the  Latin;  Minfhow,  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  Junius, 
from  the  Greek.  Our  author  very  properly  obferves, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  could  not  wait  for  a 
word  exprettive  of  diffeot  till  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe 
nations  and  languages  :  and  adds,  that  we  need  not  be 
inquifitive  noiMoubtful  concerning  the  origin  and  fig - 
nification  of  not  and  no  ;  fince  we  find  that,  in  the 
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Danifh,  nodis,  in  the  Swedifh,  nodig,  and  in  the 
Dutch,  noode,  node,  and  no,  mean  averfe,  unwilling. 

So  that  when  it  is  afked  whether  a  man  be  brave,  if 
the  anfwer  be  no,  it  is  a  declaration  that  he  who 
makes  it  is  averfe  from  or  unwilling  to  admit  that  pro- 
pofition’. 

98.  Moft  writers  on  grammar  have  mentioned  a 
fpecies  of  adverbs,  which  they  call  ad  erbs  of  interroga¬ 
tion;  fuch  as  where ,  whence ,  whither,  how ,  See.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  fpeecli,  which,  of 
itfelf,  denotes  interrogation.  A  queftion  is  never  afk¬ 
ed  otherwife  than  by  abbreiiation,  by  a  ffngle  word, 
whether  that  word  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  a  verb,  or  an 
adverb.  The  word  where  is  equivalent  to — in  what 
place;  whence  to — from  what  place;  and  how  to — in 
what  manner ,  See.  In  thefe  phrafes,  in  what  place,  from 
what  place,  and  in  what  manner,  the  only  word  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  the  force  of  an  interrogative , 
is  what ,  which  is  refolvable  into  that  which:  But  we 
have  already  explained,  in  the  chapter  of  Pronouns,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  relative  is  made  to  denote 
interrogation,  and  the  fame  reafoning  will  account 
for  the  adverbs  where ,  whence,  whither,  how ,  &c*.  being 
employed  as  inter rogatives.  When  we  fay,  where  were 
you  yflerday  P  whence  have  you  come?  whither  are  you 
going?  how  do  you  perform  your  journey  ?  We  merely  uie 
fo  many  abbreviations  for  the  following  fentences;  tell 
us,  or  deferibe  to  us,  the  place  where  (or  in  which) 
you  were  yeflerday ;  the  place  whence  (or  from  which) 
you  have  come;  the  place  to  which  you  are  going;  the 
manner  in  which  you  perform  your  journey.  And  fo  much 
for  adverbs.  We  now  proceed  to  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 
which  are  ufually  called  prepofitiotis  and  conjunctions,  and 
of  which  the  ufe  is  to  connect  the  other  words  of  a 
fentence,  and  to  combine  two  or  more  ffmple  fenterices 
into  one  compound  fentence. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

^Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  In¬ 
terjections. 

99.  Ir  has  been  obferved,  that  a  man  while  awake  tix 
is  confcious  of  a  continued  train  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  patting  in  his  mind,  which  depends  little  upon  *“urflidea% 
his  own  will;  that  he  cannot  to  the  train  add  a  newjj^ked  tu„ 
idea ;  and  that  he  can  but  very  feldom  break  its  con-  gether, 
ne&ion.  To  the  flighted:  rtfte&ion  thefe  tiutlis  mult 
be  apparent.  Our  firft  ideas  are  thofe  which  we  de¬ 
rive  from  external  obje&s  making  impreffions  on  die 
fenfes;  but  all  the  external  objects  which  fall  under  our 
obfervation  are  linked  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
indicates  them  to  be  parts  of  one  great  and  regular 

fyftem. 


(s)  The  fame  refolution  might  probably  be  made  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  adverbs,  were  we  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  fources  of  thofe  tongues  as  Mr  Horne  Tooke  is  with  the  fources  of  the  Englifh  language. 

Many  of  the  Latin  adverbs  (fays  the  learned  Ruddiman)  are  nothing  elfe  but  adjective  nouns  or  pronouns, 
having  the  prepofftion  and  fubflantiie  underflood  ;  as,  quo,  eo,  eodem,  for  ad  qu<z,  ea,  eadem  ( loca ),.  or  citi,  el,  eidem 
(loco );  for  of  old  thefe  datives  ended  in  2.  Thus,  qua,  hac ,  iliac,  &c.  are  plainly  adje&ives  in  the  abl.  fug . 
femin.  the  word  zia  u  a  way,”'  and  the  prepofition  in,  being  underftood.  Many  of  them  are  compounds  ;  as, 
quomodo,  i.  e  quo  modo  ;  quemadmodum ,  i.  e.  ad  quern  modum  ;  quamobrem ,  i.  e.  ob  quam  rein  ;  quare,  i.  e.  (pro) 
qua  re;  quorfurn,  i.  e.  verfus  quern  (locum);  fcilicet ,  i.  c.fcire  licet;  videlicet,  i.  c.videre  licet ;  ilicet,  i.  e.  ire  licet ; 
ill ico,  i.  e.  in  loco;  magnopere ,  1.  e.  magno  opcrc  ;  nimirum,  1.  e.  ni  ( ff )  mirum  ;  hodie,  i.  e.  hoc  die  ;  poflridie,  i.  e.  po - 
ffero  die;  pridie,  i.  e.  pre  die.  Profecto,  eerie,  fane,  male,  bene,  plane,  are  obvioufly  adje&ives.  Forte  is  the  abla¬ 
tive  of fors  ;  and  if  we  had  leifure  to  purfue  the  fubje&,  and  were  matters  of  all  the  languages  from  which  the 
Latin  is  derived,  we  doubt  not  but  we  fhould  be  able  to  refolve  eyery  adverb  into  a  fubff antic  e  or  adje&ive. 
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fyflem.  When  we  take  a  view  of  the  things  by  which 
we  are  furrounded,  and  which  arc  the  archetypes  of 
our  ideas,  their  inherent  qualities  are  not  more  re- 
112  markable  than  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are 
By  various  connected.  Caufe  and  effect,  contiguity  in  time  or  in 
fe  ation&#  place,  high  and  low,  prior  and  poferior,  rcfemblance  and 
contraf,  with  a  thouland  other  relations,  conned  things 
together  without  end.  There  is  not  a  fmgle  thing 
which  appears  folitary  and  altogether  devoid  of  con¬ 
nection.  The  only  difference  is,  that  fome  are  inti¬ 
mately  and  fome  (lightly  connected,  fome  nearly  and 
fome  at  a  diftance.  That  the  relations  by  which  ex¬ 
ternal  obje&s  are  thus  linked  together  mult  have  great 
influence  in  diredting  the'train  of  human  thought,  fo 
that  not  one  perception  or  idea  can  appear  to  the  mind 
wholly  unconnected  with  all  other  perceptions  or  ideas, 
will  be  admitted  by  every  man  who  believes  that  his 
fenfes  and  intellect  reprefent  things  as  they  are. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  neceffary,  if  the  purpofe 
of  language  be  to  communicate  thought,  that  the 
fpeaker  be  furnifhed  with  words,  not  only  to  exprefs 
the  ideas  of  fubftances  and  attributes  which  he  may 
have  in  his  mind,  but  alio  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  he  views -them,  and  to  point  out  the  various  re¬ 
lations  by  which  they  are  connected.  In  many  in  dan¬ 
ces  all  this  may  be  done  by-  the  parts  of  fpeech  which 
we  have  already  confidered.  The  clofeit  connection 
which  we  can  conceive  is  that  which  fubfiits  between 
a  lubilance  and  its  qualities-;  and  in  every  language 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  connection  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  immediate  coalefcence  of  the  adjective 
with  the  fubfantive  ;  as  we  fay,  a  good  man ,  a  learned 
man;  vir  bonus,  vir  doClus.  Again,  there  is  a  connec¬ 
tion  equally  intimate,  though  not  fo  permanent,  be¬ 
tween  an  agent  and  his  addon  :  for  the  aCtion  is  really 
an  attribute  of  the  agent  ;  and  therefore  we  fay,  the 
boy  reads ,  the  man  writes  ;  the  noun  coalefcing  with 
the  verb  fo  naturally,  that  110  other  word  is  requifite  to 
unite  them.  Moreover,  an  action  and  that  which  is 
a ued  upon  being  contiguous  in  nature,  and  mutually 
affecting  each  other,  the  words  which  denote  them 
ihould  in  language  be  mutually  attractive,  and  capable 
of  coalefcing  without  external  aid  ;  as,  he  reads  a  book , 
lie  builds  a  houfe ,  he  breaks  a  Jlone .  Further  ;  becaufe 
an  attribute  and  its  modifications  are  infeparably  united, 
an  adjective  or  a  verb  is  naturally  connected  with  the 


adverb 


which  illuflrates  or  modifies  its  fignification  ;  and 


. J . - 

therefore,  when  we  fay,  he  walks  Jlowly ,  he  is  prudently 
brave,  it  is  plain  that  no  oilier  word  is  neceffary  to 
promote  the  coalefcence  of  the  attributes  walking  and 
bravery  with  their  modifications  of Jlownefs  and  prudence . 
The  agreement  between  the  terms  of  any  proportion 
which  conllitutes  truth  is  abfolutely  perfect  ;  but  as 
either  of  the  terms  may  agree  with  many  other  things  be¬ 
tides  its  correlate ,  fome  word  is  requilite  in  every  pro¬ 
portion  to  conned!  the  particular  predicate  with  the 
particular  fubjeCt  :  and  that  is  the  office  of  the  funple 
verb  to  be;  as,  the  three  angles  of  every  re  etilineal  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles . 

Thus  we  fee,  that  many  of  the  relations  fubfifling 
between  our  ideas  may  be  clearly  exprefled  by  means 
of  nouns,  adjedives ,  verbs ,  and  adverbs ;  and  in  thofe 
languages  of  which  the  nouns  have  cafes,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  relation  of  much  importance  which  might  not 
be  thus  pointed  out,  without  being  under  the  neceffity 
of  em/loying  the  aid  of  any  additional  part  of  fpeech. 
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In  Englifh,  however,  the  cafe  is  otherwife  ;  for  were 
we  to  fay,  “  He  rode  Edinburgh,  went  the  parliament- 
houfe,  walked  his  counfel  the  court  met,”  we  fhould 
fpeak  unintelligibly ;  as  in  tliefe  exprelli  ns  there  is 
either  a  total  want  of  connection,  or  fuch  a  connec¬ 
tion  as  produces  falfehood  and  nonfenfe.  In  order  to 
give  meaning  to  the  pafTage,  the  feveral  gaps  muff  be 
filled  up  by  words  figniftcant  of  the  various  relations 
by  which  the  different  ideas  are  connected  in  the  mind; 
as,  “  He  rode  to  Edinburgh,  went  to  the  parliament-  Exprefled 
houfe,  and  walked  with  his  counfel  till  the  court  met.”  by  prepofi- 
Of  thefe  connedbig  words,  to  and  with  are  called  pre-  bons  and 
pofitions ,  and  and  till  are  ufuaily  called  conjunctions*  “on™0" 
Although  thefe  prepoftions  and  conjunctions  are  not  fo  U°nS* 
abfolutely  neceffary  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  they  are  in 
Engliih ;  yet  as  there  is  no  language  wholly  without 
them,  nor  any  language  in  which  it  is  not  of  import¬ 
ance  to  underftand  their  force,  they  well  deferve  a  place 
in  univerfal  grammar. 

iocl  The  foie  ufe  of  conjunctions  and  prepoftions  in  lan-  Thefe  con- 
guage  is  to  conned!  either  fentences  or  other  words  ;  but  nedl  either 
the  theory  of  tliefe  connectives  themfelves  has  certainly  fentences  or 
never  been  underftood,  unlefs  Horne  Tooke  have  at  words* 
lait  hit  upon  the  truth.  Mr  Harris  writes  about  them 
and  about  them,  quoting  paffages  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  produces  at  laft  no,  information.  His  de¬ 
finitions  of  both,  as  parts  of  fpeech  void  of fignification, 
are  highly  abfurd ;  and  even  the  principal  difiindion 
which  he  makes  between  them  leems  not  to  be  well 
founded.  Prep  f dons  and  conjunctions  denote  the  rela- 
tarns  fubfifling  between  the  ideas  expreffed  by  thofe 
words  or  fentences  which  they  ftrve  to  conned! ;  and 
as  relations  are  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  well  as po - 
f  dye  ideas  themfelves,  the  words  which  denote  thofe  re¬ 
lations  cannot  be  inf gnf cant .  The  effential  difference 
between  the  conjunction  and prepoftion,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  cottfifls  in  this,  that  the  former  connects 
fentences,  and  the  latter  -words :  but  the  faft  is  often 
otherwife.  An  obvious  example  occurs  where  the  con¬ 
junction  and  connects  not  fentences  but  words.  “  A  man 
of  wisdom  and  i'irtue  is  a  perfect  cha rafter.”  Here 
it  is  not  meant  to  be  averted,  “  that  the  man  of  wis- 
dom  is  a  perfeft  character,  and  that  the  man  of  vixtue 
is  a  perfedt  charafter:”  both  thefe  afTertions  would  be 
faife.  This  fentence  therefore  (and  many  fuch  will 
occur)  is  not  refolvable  into  two  :  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  conjunction  and  does  not  always  conned!  fen - 
tencesj  and  the  fame  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  other 
conjunctions , 

Horne  Toole’s  idea  of  prepoftions  and  conjunBions  is, 
that  they  do  not  form  difintl  claffes  of-  words,  but  are 
merely  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  verbs  ;  and  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  Englifh  language,  he  has  been  remarkably 
iuccefstul  in  proving  his  pofnion.  .  But  though  fuch 
be  undeniably  the  cafe  in  Englifh,  it  would  be  rafh  to 
conclude  a  priori  that  it  is  fo  in  all  other  tongues.  To 
eftabhfli  this  general  conclufion  would  require  a  long 
and  tedious  dedu&ion  in  each  particular  language  • 
and  how  much  learning,  leifure,  indullry,  and  acutc- 
nefs,  fuch  an  undertaking  would  require,  even  in  one 
tongue,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  In  the  languages 
with  which  we  are  bell  acquainted,  many  conjunBions, 
and  moil  prepoftions,  have  the  appearance  at  leak  of  ori¬ 
ginal  words  :  and  though  this  molt  acute  grammarian, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  tongues,  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  molt  important  cf  thofe  in  Eitcdifh  to 


very 
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very  ptoufible  fources,  the  fame  thing  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  in  other  languages  of  which  the  fources  are  ob- 
fcure,  and  absolutely  impofiible  in  thofe  of  which  they 
are  wholly  unknown.  It  is,  however,  a  drong  pre- 
fumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  grammarians 
have  never  been  able  to  aflign  any  general characierfic 
of  thofe  fpecies  of  words  ;  which,  did  they  conditute 
dlflinft parts  of  fpeech,  one  would  think  could  not  have 
fo  long  remained  undifeovered.  It  is  a  farther  pre¬ 
emption  in  his  favour,  that  many  words  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  in  EngKfh,  which  have  been  called 
conjunctions ,  are  obvioufl y  refolvable  upon  his  principles, 
and  indeed  difeover  their  meaning  and  origin  upon 
mere  infpettion.  We  {hall  therefore  content  onrfelves 
with  retailing  the  common  de&rine  refpedting  thefe 
parts  of  fpecch  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ;  fubjoining  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  the  analytic  given  by  Horne 
Tooke  of  the  mod  important  Englijh  conjunctions  and 
prepofitwns ;  and  requeuing  our  readers,  who  would  un¬ 
derhand  the  fnbjedt,  to  attend  more  to  the  relations 
between  their  various  idea.*.,  than  to  the  frivolous  di¬ 
ll  tndions  which,  in  compliance  with  cuflom,  we  are^ 
compelled  to  lay  before  them.  We  {hall  treat  drd  of 
the  conjunction . 

Sect.  I.  Of  Conjunctions. 

Tt5  i  oi.  A  conjunction  is  a  part  of jrpeech  of  which ,  as  its 

ofCc("nSI,Dc-  liamc  incl,’cates»  tbe  vfi  ts  t0  connea  e,i^er  t<zvo  or  more 

tiuns. J  words  in  a  fentence>  or  to  male  of  two  fimple  fentences^  one 
compound fentence.  It  is  ufuaily  faid,  that  conjunctions 
never  conned!  words,  but  fentences  only;  and  that  this 
is  the  circumftance  wlii  li  diftinguilhes  them  from  pre- 
pf lions.  We  have  already  given  one  example  which 
proves  this  dillindtiori  to  be  ill  founded  ;  we  fhall  now 
give  from  Horne  Tooke  one  or  two  more,  which  will 
place  its  abfurdity  hra  dill  clearer  light  :  Two  and 
two  are  four ;  John  and  fane  are  a  handfome  couple; 
AB  and  13  C  and  CA  forma  triangle .  Arc  two  four?  Is 
John  a  couple  arid  Jane  a  couple?  Does  one  jlraight  line 
form  a  Irian  fie?  sirrom  the  fubjoined  note  it  appears, 
that  and  (g)  may  conned  any  two  things  which  can 
be  connected,  as  it  liguifit-s  addition. 

Conjunctions  connedling  fentences ,  fometimes  connect 
their  meaning ,  and  Jometiraes  not.  For  example,  let  us 
1  >6  take  theie  two  fentences,  Rome  was  enfaved ,  Ca- 
far  was  ambitious,  and  connedt  them  together  by  the 
jun&ive  or  conjunction  because  ;  Rome  was  enfaved  because  Ca¬ 
di  yducuvt.far  was  ambitious.  Here  the  meanings ,  as  well  as  the 
fentences ,  appear  to  be  connected  by  that  natural  rela¬ 
tion  which  fubfifts  between  an  efjeti  and  its  caufe ;  for 
the  enflaving  of  Rome  was  the  ejfett  of  Csefar’s  ambi¬ 
tion.  That  particular  relation  therefore  is  that  wh  cli  is 
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denoted  by  the  conjunction  because  (h),  which  would 
be  improperly  ufed  to  connedt  two  fentences  between 
which  the  relation  of  an  effeft  to  its  caufe  exifts  not.  But 
if  it  be  faid,  manners  muji  he  reformed ,  or  liberty  will  be 
lojl ;  here  the  conjunction  or,  though  it  join  the  fen- 
tences ,  yet  as  to  their  meaning  is  a  perfect  dijuntiive . 

Between  the  reformation  of  manners  and  the  lofs  of  liber¬ 
ty  there  is  certainly  a  natural  relation  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
relation  of  contiguity  ox  fmilitude,  or  of  caufe  and  effect, 
but  of  contrariety.  The  relation  of  contrariety  therefore 
is  the  fignificdtion  of  the  word  or  (i).  And  thus  it 
appears,  that  though  all  conjunctions  may  combine 
fentences ,  yet,  with  refpedt  to  the  fenfe)  fome  are  con¬ 
junctive  and  others  are  disjunctive.  it 7 

102.  Thofe  conjunctions  which  conjoin  loth  fentences  f 0 n  j ,J  n c" 
and  their  meanings  are  either  copulatives  or  covri- co^ladve* 
nu at ives.  The  principal  copulative  in  Englijh  isor  contina- 
and,  which  we  have  already  con  fide  red.  The  conti- ative. 
nuatives  are  much  more  numerous;  if,  an,  because, 
therefore,  whfrefore,  hknce,  &c,  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  this:  The  copulali. e  does  no 
more  than  barely  couple  words  or  fentences,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  all  fubjedts  of  which  the  natures 
are  not  incompatible (  k ) .  The  relation  which  it  denotes 
is  that  oi juxtapoftion ,  or  of  one  thing  added  to  another . 
Coniinuatives ,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate  con¬ 
nection,  confolidate  fentences  into  one  continuous  whole; 
and  are  therefore  applicable  only  to  fubjedts  which 
have  an  efntial  relation  to  each  other,  fuch  as  that  of 
an  effedt  to  its  caufe  or  of  a  caufe  to  its  ejfedt.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  no’way  improper  to  fay,  Ly/lppus  was  a. 
fatuary ,  and  Prifcian  a  grammarian  ;  the  fun  Jhineth , 
and  the Jhy  is  clear ;  becaufe  thefe  aie  things  that  may 
coexifl,  and  yet  imply  no  abfurdity.  But  it  would 
be  abfurd.to  fay,  Lyfppus  was  a  fatuary  because  Prif¬ 
cian  was  a  grammarian ;  though  not  to  fay,  the  fun 
Jhineth  because  the  Jhy  is  clear.  With  refpedt  to  the 
fiift,  the  reafon  is,  that  the  word  because  denotes  the 
relation  which  an  effect  bears  to  its  caufe:  but  the  {kill 
of  Prifcian  in  grammar  could  not  pofiibly  be  the  caufe 
of  Lyfppus's  Ikid  in  jhitvary  ;  the  coincidence  between 
the  fkiii  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other,  in  arts  fo  vei*y 
different,  was  merely  accidental.  With  refpcct  to  the 
/hitting  of  the  fun  and  the  cleamefs  of  the  Jhy ,  the  cafe  is 
widely  different ;  for  the  cleamefs  of  the  Jhy  is  the  cause 
of  the  fun’s  Jhining ,  at  lead  fo  as  to  be  feen  by  us.  118 

As  totho.  coniinuatives, either  suppositive,  fuch  Continua* 
as  if  an  ;  or  positive,  fuch  as  becaufe ,  therefore ,  as ,  &c. 

Take  examples  of  each:  Tou  will  live  happily  if  you  or  pofitivc, 
live  honefly  ;  you  live  happily  because  you  live  h  on  fly  ; 
you  live  honefly ,  therefore  you  live  happily.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  between  thefe  eontimatives  is  tics:  The  fuppof- 
tives  denote  connexion ,  but  do  not  affert  actual  ex¬ 
igence  ; 


(g)  And  is  a  Saxon  word,,  being  (according  to  Mr  //.  Tooke)  an  abbreviation  of  anad,  the  imperative  of 
the  verb  an  anad,  to  add  to ,  or  heap  up.  So  that  when  we  fay  two  and  two  are  four ,  we  only  declare  that  two 
added  to  two  are  four . 

(h)  Because  is  compounded  of  the  Saxon  be—  by,  and  caufe ;  and  by  fome  of  our  mod  ancient  authors  it 
was  written  by  cause.  Rome  was  enjlaved  because  Caftr  was  ambitious ,  is  therefore  equivalent  to,  Rome  was ■ 
enjlaved  by  the  caufe  (Lesar  was  ambitious;  taking  the  pluafe,  Cafar  was  ambitious  as  an  ab'flradi  noun  in  con- 
coid  with  the  other  noun  caufe. 

(1)  Or  feems  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of  the  Saxon  Oder,  which  fr gn i fies  other,  i.  e.  fomething  different and 
oFen  contrary.  So  that  the  conjilndtion  or  mud  always  denote  diver fity,  and  very  often  contrariety. 

(k)  As  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold :  for  we  cannot  lay  of  the  fame  portion  of  time,  it  is  day  and  it  is  night;, 
t-r  of  the  fame  body,  it  is  both  hot  AND±ccld. 
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lftence  ;  the  peftives  imply  both  the  one  and  the  o-  as,  therefore ,  wherefore ,  &c.  The  difference  between 
ther  (l).  .  thefe  is  this  :  The  caufals  fubjoin  caufes  to  effects  ;  as, 

The  pofitives  above  mentioned  are  either  causal;  the  fun  is  in  eclipfe ,  because  the  moon  intervenes-.  The 
fuch  as,  becaufe,fnce ,  us(m)98Cc.:  Or  collective;  fuch  colledives  fubjoin  effects  to  caufes ;  as,  the  moon  intervenes , 

N°  T42  THERE- 


(l)  The  reafon  of  all  this  will  be  apparent  from  the  analyfis  given  by  Horne  Toohe  of  thofe  words  which 
we  have  called  fappoftive  conjundlion9.  If  and  an  may  be  ufed  mutually  and  indifferently  to  fupply  each  other's 
place  ;  for  they  are  both  verbs,  and  of  the  fame  import.  If  is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Atndo- 
Saxon  verb  gifan,  to  give  ;  and  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Englifh  formerly,  this  fuppofd  conjunction 
was  pronounced  and  written  as  the  common  imperative  gif.  Thus, 

- - - — •  - - “  My  largeffe 

“  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  miffreffe, 

“  Gif  fhee  can  be  reclaimed  ;  gif  not,  his  prey.'*  Sad  Shepherd ,  A&  II.  Scene  iff. 
Gawin  Donglafs  almoff  always  ufes  gif  for  if,  as  the  common  people  in  fome  counties  of  Scotland  do  even  at 
this  day  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  our  if  has  always  the  fgnif cation  of  the  Englifh  imperative  give,  and  no  other. 
So  that  the  refolution  of  the  conftru&ion  in  the  fentence,  If  you  live  honefly  you  will  live  happily ,  is  fimply 
this,  Give  you  live  honefly  (taking  you  live  honefly  as  an  abftrad  noun)  you  will  live  happily .  Your  living 
happily  is  declared  to  depend  upon  your  living  honefly  as  the  condition;  but  giie  that ,  and  your  happinefs  is  po- 
iitively  afferted.  In  like  manner  may  fuch  fentences  be  refolved  as, 

“  I  wonder  he  can  move!  that  he’s  not  fixed! 

“  If  that  his  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine.'* 

Thus,  “  His  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that ,  I  wonder  he  can  move,"  &c.  And  here  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  our  affent  to  the  truth  of  Mr  Tooke's  obfervation,  that  when  the  datum  upon  which  any  con- 
clufion  depends  is  a  fentence,  the  article  that,  if  net  expreffed,  may  always  be  inferted.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  the  infer  lion  at  all  times  abfolutely  necefary  to  complete  the  fyntax;,  for  adlive  verbs  govern  whole  fentences 
and  claufes  of  fentences  as  well  as  fubffantivc  nouns.  Inffances  of  this  occur  fo  frequently  in  the  Latin  daffies, 
that  they  can  have  efcaped  no  man's  notice  who  has  ever  read  Horace  or  Virgil  with  attention.  We  agree 
likewife  with  our  mod  ingenious  author,  that  where  the  datum  is  not  a  fentence,  but  fome  noun  governed  by 
the  verb  if  or  give,  the  article  that  can  never  be  inferted.  For  example,  if  we  be  afked,  -how  the  weather 
will  difpofe  of  us  to-morrow?  we  cannot  fay  :  “  If  that  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ;  if  that  foul,  it  will 
keep  us  at  home  but  “  if  fair,  it  will  fend  us  abroad,"  &c.  The  reafon  is  obvious  :  the  verb  in  this  cafe 
dire&ly  governs  the  noun  ;  and  the  refolved  conftrudtion  is,  “  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  us  abroad  ;  give 
foul  weather,  it  will  keep  us  at  home." 

An,  the  other  fuppofitive  coiijun&ion  mentioned,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo  Saxon 
verb  anan,  which  likewife  means  to  give  or  to  grant.  As,  “  An  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee 
more  detra&ion  at  your  heels  than  fortunes  before  you;"  that  is,  “  Grant  you  had  an  eye  behind  you,  you 
might  fee,"  8cc.  This  account  of  the  two  conditional  conjunctions  in  Englifh  is  fo  rational  and  fatisfadory, 
that  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that  all  thofe  words  which  are  fo  called,  are  in  all  languages  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  fame  manner.  Not  indeed  that  they  muff  all  mean  precifely  to  give  or  grant ,  but  fome 
word  equivalent ;  fuch  as,  it,fuppofe,  allow,  permit,  8c c. ;  which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  refpedive  language. 

(m)  Of  the  caufal  conjunctions  mentioned  in  the  text,  because  has  been  already  confideved;  and  fome  account 
muff  be  now  given  of  the  two  words  since  and  as.  The  former  of  thefe,  according  to  Mr  H.Tooke,  is  a 
very  corrupt  abbreviation,  confounding  together  different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words.  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  compounded  of  sean  d,  feeing;  and  es,  that  or  it;  or  of  sin  ,  feen,  and  es.  Ssand  and  sin  are 
the  prefent  and  paf  participles  of  the  A  nglo  Saxon  verb  seon,  to  fee .  In  modern  Englidi  since  is  ufed  four 
ways;  two  as  a  preposition  affedting  words ,  and  two  as  a  conjunction  affedtiiig  fentences .  When  ufed  as  a 
prepofition,  it  has  always  the  fignification  of  the  paff  participle  seen  joined  to  thence  (i.  t.  feen  end  thencefor¬ 
ward),  or  elfe  the  fignification  of  the  paff  participle  seen  only.  When  ufed  as  a  conjunction,  it  has  fometimes 
the  fignification  of  the  prefent  participle  seeing,  or  seeing  that  ;  and  fometimes  the  fignification  of  the  paff 
participle  seen,  or  seen  that.  We  (hall  give  examples  of  all  thefe  figniffcations.  iff.  As  a prepeftion  figni- 
fying  seen  and  thenceforward:  “  A  more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Englifh  feeptre 
since  the  conquef ."  That  is,  “  The  conquef  feen  (or  at  the  completion  of  the  fight  of  the  conqucft),  and  thence¬ 
forward,  a  more  amiable  fovereign  than  George  III.  has  not  fwayed  the  Engliih  feeptre."  Since,  taken  in 
this  fenfe,  feems  rather  to  be  a  corruption  of  siththan  or  s ithenge,  than  a  compound  of  seand  and  es.  2dly, 
As  a  prepofition  fignifying  seen  fimply  :  “  Did  George  III.  reign  before  or  since  that  example  r"  3uly,  As  a 
conjundtion,  since  mean  $  feeing  that  :  as,  “  If  I  fhould  labour  for  any  other  fatisfadtion  but  that  of  my  own 
mind,  it  would  be  an  effedt  of  phrenzy  in  me,  not  of  hope  ;  since  (or  feeing  that)  it  is  not  truth  but  opinion 
that  can  travel  through  the  world  without  a  paffport."  4thly,  It  means  seen  that,  or  that  seen;  as,  “  Since 
death  in  the  end  takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs  in 
the  (hipwreck  of  worldly  things,  when  all  (inks  but  the  forrow,  to  lave  that  i.  e. — il  Death  in  the  end 
takes  from  all  whatfoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one  ;  that  seen,  it  were  a  foolifh  madnefs,"  &c. 

As,  the  other  caufal  conjundlion  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  an  article  meaning  always  it,  or  that,  or  which. 
Take  the  following  example  : 

41  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  feas 

t(  As  fwift  as  darts  or  feather’d  arrows  fly.’*  That 
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therefc*e(k)  the  fun  is  In  ecltpfe .  We  therefore  ufe  cau- 
fals  in  thofe  inftances  where,  the  fed  being  confpicu- 
ous,  we  feek  for  its  canfe;  and  collectives,  in  demonftra- 
tion  and  fcience,  properly  fo  called,  where  the  caufe 
being  firft  known,  by  its  help  we  dilcern  effects, 

1T9  As  to  caufal  conjunctions,  we  may  further  obferve, 

U  :fal  con-  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  caufes 
)  lotefour wh^ch  they  are  not  capable  of  denoting.  For  ex- 
Sid!ofOUr  ample,  the  material  caufe ;  "The  trumpet  founds  because 
cufes.  it  is  made  of  metal  The  formal  ;  The  trumpet  founds  be¬ 
cause  it  is  long  and  hollow .  The  efficient ;  The  trumpet 
founds  because  an  artijl  blows  it.  The  filial  ;  The 
trumpet  founds  that  it  may  raife  our  courage.  It  is 
worth  obferving,  that  the  three  firft  caufes  are  ex- 
prefted  by  the  ftrongeft  affirmation  ;  becaufe  if  the 
ejfid  actually  be,  thefe  muft  be  alfo.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  the  laft,  which  is  only  af¬ 
firmed  as  a  thing  that  may  happen.  The  reafon  is 
obvious  :  for  whatever  may  be  the  end  which  fet  the 
artift  firft  to  work,  that  end  it  may  ftill  be  beyond  his 
power  to  obtain  ;  as,  like  all  other  contingents,  it 

(may  either  happen  or  not.  Hence  alfo  it  is  connected 
by  a  particular  conjunction,  that(o),  abfolutely  con- 
T<lo  fined  to  this  caufe. 

!<jun&;ve  103.  We  come  now  to  the  disjunctive  conjunc- 
fflijunc-  Vol.VIII.  Part  I- 
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tions  :  a  fpecies  of  words  which  bear  this  contradic¬ 
tory  name,  becaufe  while  they  conjoin  the  fentences > 
they  disjoin  the  fenfe;  or,  to  fpeak  a  language  more 
intelligible,  they  denote  relations  of  diversity  or  op¬ 
position. 

That  there  fiiould  be  fuch  words,  whether  called 
conjunctions  or  not,  is  extremely  natural.  For  as  there 
is  a  principle  of  union  diffufed  through  all  things,  by 
which  this  whole  is  kept  together  and  preferved  from 
diffipation  ;  fo  is  there  in  like  manner  a  principle  of 
diversity  diffufed  through  all,  the  fource  of  diftindionf 
of  number ,  and  of  order.  Now  it  is  to  exprefs  in  fome 
degree  the  modifications  of  this  diverfity ,  that  thofe  words 
called  disjunctive  conjunctions  are  employed.  t2T 

Of  thefe  disjunctives ,  fome  are  simple,  and  fome  ad-  Either  finr*- 
versative:  Simple;  as  when  we  fay,  either  it  is  day  P*e  or .ad- 
or  it  is  night :  Adverfative  ;  as  when  we  fay,  it  is  not ver  dUvc*' 
day  but  it  is  night.  The  difference  between  thefe  is, 
that  the  firnple  exprefs  nothing  more  than  a  relation  of 
diversity  ;  the  adverfative  exprefs  a  relation  not  barely 
of  diverfity ,  but  alfo  of  opposition.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  adverfatres  are  definite,  the  fimple  indefinite* 

Thus  when  we  fay,  the  number  three  is  not  an  even  num¬ 
ber  but  (p)  an  odd;  we  not  only  disjoin  two  oppofite 
attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  the  one  to  belong  to 
L  the 


That  is  “  She  glides  away  (with)  that  fwiftnefs  (with)  which  darts  or  feathered  arrows  fly.”  In  German, 
where  as  ftill  retains  its  original  fignification  and  ufe,  it  is  written  es.  .  So  is  another  conjunction  of  the  fame, 
import  with  as,  being  evidently  the  Gothic  article  sa  or  so,  which  figmfies  it  or  that.  . 

f  N)  As  Mr  Harris  has  called  therefore,  wherefore,  &c .  colle five  conjunctions ,  we  have  retained  the  deno¬ 
mination,  though  perhaps  a  more  proper  might  be  found.  It  is  indeed  of  little  confequence  by  what  name 
any  clafs  of  words  be  called,  provided  the  import  of  the  words  themfelves  be  underftood.  Wherefore  and. 
therefore  evidently  denote  the  relation  of  a  caufe  to  its  ejftds.  They  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  words 
HWiER  and  TH/ER  with  for  or  voor  ;  and  fignify,/or  which,  for  thofe  or  that.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
fome  parts  of  Scotland  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  ufe  thjr  for  thefe.  # 

(o)  We  have  already  confidered  the  word  that,  and  feen  that  it  is  never  a.  conjunction,  but  uniformly  n 

definite  article.  “  The  trumpet  founds  (for)  that  it  may  raife  our  courage  taking  the  claufe  it  may  raife  our 
courage  as  an  abftrad  noun  in  concord  with  that  and  governed  by  for.  ,  Or  the  fentence  may  be  refolved  thus ; 
“  The  trumpet  may  raife  our  courage  (for)  that  (purpofe)  it  founds.”  . 

(p)  Mr  Horne  Tooke  has  favoured  us  with  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the  two  different  derivations  of  the 
word  but,  when  ufed  in  the  two  acceptations  that  are  ufually  annexed  to  it,  viz.  that  which  it  bears  in  the 
he  finning  of  a  fentence,  and  that  which  it  has  in  the  middle.  He  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  word* 
when  employed  in  the  former  way,  is  corruptly  put  for  bot,  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  botan,  to. boot,  to 
fuperadd ,  t ofupply,  &c.  and  that  when  ufed  in  the  latter  it  is  a  contradion  of  be-utan,  the  imperative  of  beon- 

utan,  to  be  out  Our  ancient  writers  made  the  proper  diftin&ion  between  the  orthography  of  the  one  word 
and  that  of  the  other.  Gawin  Douglafs  in  particular, . although  lie  frequently  confounds  the  two  words,  and 
ufes  them  improperly,  does  yet  abound  with  many  inftances  of  their  proper  ufe  ;  and  fo  contrafted,  as  to 
awaken,  fays  our  author,  the  moft  inattentive  reader.  Of  the  many  examples  quoted  by  him,  we  fhall  content 

nurfelves  with  the  two  following  : 

Bot  thy  worke  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 

“  But  fpot  or  fault  condigne  eterne  memorie.”  Preface . 

- “  Bot  gif  the  fates,  but  pleid, 

«  At  my  pleafure  fuffer  it  me  life  to  leid.,,  .  Booh 4. 

If  this  derivation  of  the  word  but  from  botan,  to  fuperadd ,  be  juft,  the  fentence  in  the  text,  6i  the  numbers 
three  is  not  an  even  number  but  an  odd,”  will  be  equivalent  to,  “  the  number  thiee  is  not  an  e.ren  number,, 
fuperadd  (it  is)  an  odd  number  and  if  fo,  the  oppofition  is  not  marked  (at  leaft  di redly )  by  the  word  but*. 
but  by  the  adjectives  even  and  odd,  which  denote  attributes  in  their  own  nature  oppolite.  It  is  only  when 
but  has  this  fenfe  that  it  anfwers  to  fed  in  Latin,  or  to  mais  in  French.  In  the  fecond  line  of  the  quotation 
from  Gawin  Douglafs’s  Preface,  the  word  but  is  evidently  a  contra&ion  of  be-utan,  and  has  a  fenfe  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  bot  in  the  preceding  line.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  is,  Superadd  (to  fomething  faidL 
or  fuppofed  to  be  faid  before)  thy  work  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie,  be  out  (i.  e.  without)  fpot^  or  fault, 
&c.  In  the  following  paffage  from  Donne,  the  word  but,  although  written  in  the  fame  manner,  js  ufed  in * 
both  its  meanings  :  “  You  muft  aiifwer,  that  (he  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as  good  as  thrown  in  5 
or  elfe,  that  fhe  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  infpiration.  But  that  another  divine  infpiration  moved, 
the. beholders  to  believe  that  fhe  did  therein  a  aybk  this  aft.  of  her’*  might  have  been  calumniated*”  That 
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the fubjeCl,  and  deny  the  other.  Ent  when  we  fay,  the 
number  of  the  fears  is  either  [ ojj  e  en  or  odd;  though 
we  affert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative  is  notwithftanding  left  indefinite . 

As  to  adv  erf  alive  disjunctives ,  it  has  been  already  faid, 
after  Mr  Harris,  that  they  imply  opposition:  but  the 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  they  only  unite  in  the  fame  fentence 
words  or  phrafes  of  oppofite  meanings.  Now  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  oppofite  attributes  cannot  belong  to  the  fame 
fubjeCl :  as  when  we  fay,  Nereus  was  beautiful ,  we  can¬ 
not  sup  e r add  to  this  fentence,  that  he  was  ugly  ;  we 
cannot  fay,  be  was  beautiful  but  ugly.  When  there  is 
oppofition,  it  mull  be  either  of  the  fame  attribute  in 
different  fubjedts  ;  as  when  we  fry,  “  Brutus  was  a  pa¬ 
triot,  but  Cecfar  was  not Or  of  different  attributes 
in  the  fame  fubjeCt. ;  as  when  we  fay  Gorghts  was  a  fo- 
phifiy  but  not  a  philofopherd *-  Or  of  different  attributes  in 
different  fubjeCts  ;  as  when  we  fay,  “  Plato  was  a  philofo - 
pher ,  but  Hippias  was  a  fophijl.”  The  conjunctions 
ufed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  have  been  called  abfolute  ad- 
verfatives,  we  think  improperly,  as  the  oppofition  is  not 
marked  by  the  conjunctions ,  but  by  the  words  or fentcnces 
which  they  ferve  to  conned.  Mr  Locke ,  fpeaking  of  the 
word  but,  fays,  that  “  it  fometimes  intimates  a Jlop 
of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it  came 
to  the  end  of  it :”  to  which  Mr  Tooke  replies  with 
truth,  that  but  itfelf  is  the  fartheft  of  any  word  in 
the  language  from  intimating  a  flop .  On  the  contrary,  it 
always  imitates  fomething  to  follow;  iufomuch,  that 
when  any  man  in  difconrfe  finifhes  his  words  with  but, 
inllead  of  fuppofing  him  to  have  flopped ,  we  always  afk, 
but  what  P 

Befides  the  advcrfatives  already  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  fpecies,  of  which  the  mod  important  are  un- 
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less  and  although.  For  example,  t{  Troy  will  be 
taken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved  ;  Troy  will 
be  taken,  although  HeCtor  defend  it.”  The  na¬ 
ture  of  thefe  adverfatives  may  be  thus  explained.  As 
every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufe,  fo  by  parity 
of  reafon  it  is  oppofed  to  its  preventive  ;  and  as  every 
caufe  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate  (inadequate  when 
it  endeavours  without  being  effectual),  fo  in  like  man¬ 
ner  is  every  preventive.  Now  adequate  preventives  arc 
expreffed  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  unless:  “  Troy  will 
betaken,  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved ;”  that 
is,  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  pre  ent  it.  The  inadequate 
are  expreffed  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  although  :  “  Troy 
will  be  taken  although  HeClor  defend  it;”  that  is, 

HeCtor* s  defence  will  prove  ineffectual.  Thefe  may  be 
called  adverfatives  adequate  and  inadequate. 

Such  is  the  doCtrine  of  Mr  Harris  ;  which  although, 
we  can  difeover  in  it  no  determinate  meaning,  we  have 
ventured  with  others  to  retail,  in  refpeCt  to  our  readers, 
who  may  be  more  perfpicacious  than  ourfelves.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  a  man  of  great  learning  ;  and  the  fubjeCt,  as 
lie  has  treated  it,  appears  to  be  intricate.  But  what¬ 
ever  fenfe  or  nonfenfe  there  may  be  in  what  he  fays  of 
caufes  and  preventives  adequate  and  inadequate ,  we  have 
n  )  hefitation  to  affirm  that  he  has  totally  miftaken  the 
import  of  the  wordsuNLtss  and  although.  From  thefe 
being  called  both  preventives,  th zone  adequate  and  th t  other 
inadequate ,  an  unwary  reader  might  be  led  to  infer,  that 
they  denote  the  fame  idea  or  the  fume  relation;  and  that 
the  whole  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  expref- 
fion  of  the  one  is  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  other. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
truth.  The  meaning  of  unless  is  direCtly  oppofite 
to  that  of  although.  Unless  (r)  and  though 

are 


is,  “  You  mud;  anfwer,  that  ffie  was  brought  very  neare  the  fire,  &c.  “  Superadd  (to  that  anfwer)  be  out 

(or  unless  or  without  ;  for,  as  will  be  feen  by  and  bye,  all  thofe  words  are  of  the  fame  import)  that  another 
divine  infpiration  moved,”  &c.  To  thefe  remarks  and  examples  it  may  be  worth  Ahile  to  add,  that  even 
now  but  is  often  ufed  by  the  illiterate  Scotch  for  without;  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  clown 
fay,  u  He  came  from  home  but  his  breakfaft.” 

Having  mentioned  without  as  a  word  of  the  fame  import  with  but  when  diflinguifhed  from  bot,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  confider  that  word  here;  for  though  in  modern  Engliffi  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
office  of  a  prepofition,  it  was  formerly  ufed  indifferently  either  as  a  prepofition  or  a  conjunction .  Without  then 
is  nothing  but  the  imperative  wyrthan-utan,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  verb  weorthan,  with  an  ; 
which  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  language  is  incorporated  with  the  verb  beon,  ejffe .  According  to  this  derivation, 
which  is  Horne  Tocke’s ,  the  word  without,  whether  called  conjunction  or  prepofition,  is  the  fame  as  be  out  ; 
and  fuch  will  be  its  import,  fhould  it  after  all  be  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  wyth,  which  fignifies  to 
join  and  fometimes  to  be,  and  ute,  out. 

(of)  Either  is  nothing  more  than  the  diftributive  pronoun ,  which  every  body  underflands  ;  and  or  we  have 
already  explained. 

(r)  So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  (fays  Horne  Tooke)  this  conjunction  was  fometimes 
written  oneles  or  onelejfe  ;  but  more  anciently  it  was  written  onles  and  fometimes  onlesse.  Thus,  in  the  trial 
of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  in  1413,  <£  It  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chrifles  cote  without  feme,  on¬ 
lesse  certeyn  great  men  were  brought  out  of  the  way.”  So,  in  The  image  of  governance”  by  Sir  T.  El¬ 
liot,  1541,  Men  do  fere  to  approche  unto  their  foveregne  Lord,  oneles  they  be  called.”  So  again,  in 
<(  A  neceffary  doCtrine  and  erudition  for  any  Chriftian  man,  fet  furthe  by  the  kinge’s  majeftie  of  England,” 
1543,  “  Onles  ye  believe,  ye  ffiall  not  underllande.”  “  No  man  fhall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight.” 
“  The  foul  waxeth  feeble,  onlesse  the  fame  be  cherifhed.”  “  It  cannot  begynne,  onelesse  by  the  grace 
of  God.”  Now,  onles  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  verb  onlesan,  to  difmifs ,  or  remove . 

Les,  the  imperative  of  lesan  (which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  onlesan),  is  likewile  ufed  fometimes  by  old 
writers  inftead  of  unless.  Inilances  might  be  given  in  abundance  from  G  Douglas  and  Ben.  jfohnfon ;  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  of  more  importance  to  remark,  that  it  is  this  fame  imperative  lfs,  which,  placed  at  the 
end  of  nouns  and  coalefcing  with  them,  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjectives  as  hopelefs ,  refllefs ,  deathlefsy 
motionlefs,  &c.  i.  e.  difmifs  hope,  reffi,  death,  motion,  &c. 

Mr  Tooke  obferves,  that  all  the  languages  which  have  a  conjunction  correfponding  to  les  or  unless,  as 

3  well 
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are  both  verbs  in  the  imperative  mode;  the  former  fig- 
nifying  take  away  or  difmifs  ;  the  latter,  allow ,  permit , 
grant, yield,  ajfent.  This  being  the  cafe,  “  Troy  will  be 
taken  unless  the  palladium  be  preferved,”  is  a  fen- 
tence  equivalent  to  “  Remove  the  palladium  be  prefer:  ed 
(taking  the  palladium  be  prefer  ved  as  an  abdraCt  noun,  the 
prefervation  of  the  palladium )  Troy  will  be  taken.”  A- 
gain,  iiTroy  will  be  taken,  although  HeClor  defend  it,” 
is  the  fame  as  “  Troy  will  be  taken  allow  HeCtor  (to) 
defend  it.”  The  idea,  therefore,  expreffed  by  unless 
is  that  of  the  removal  of  one  thing  to  make  way  for  arw 
ther;  the  idea  expreffed  by  although  (s)  is  that  of 
allowing  one  thing  to  coexist  with  another ,  with 
which  it  is  apparently  incompatible . 

104.  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  fubjeCt,  we  might 
treat,  as  others  have  treated,  of  adverbial  conjunctions, 
and  Conjunctions  (t)  of  various  other  denominations. 
But  of  multiplying  fubdivifions  then?  is  no  end  ;  and 
fyftems,  in  which  they  abound,  convey  for  the  mod 
part  no  information.  The  nature  of  conjunctions  can 
be  thoroughly  underftood  only  by  tracing  each  to  its 
original  in  feme  parent  or  cognate  tongue  ;  and  when  . 
that  ihall  be  done  in  other  languages  with  as  much  fuc- 
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cefs  as  it  has  lately  been  done  by  Mr  Horne  Tooke  In 
Englifh,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  to  fee  a 
ration^,  comprehenfive,  and  confident  theory  of  this 
part  of  fpeech.  Then  too  (hall  we  get  rid  of  all  that 
farrago  of  ufelefs  didinCtions  into  conjunctive,  adjunc* 
five,  disjunctive,  fibdisjun Clive,  copulative ,  continuative,  fub- 
continuative,  pofith  e,  fuppojitive ,  caufal,  collective,  pre¬ 
ventive  adequate  and  inadequate,  adverfative ,  conditional, 
illative,  &c.  &c.  ;  which  explain  nothing,  and  which  whidi* 
lerveonly  to  veil  ignorance  and  perplex  fagacity.  ferves  only 

That  Mr  Tooke' s  principles  will  apply  exaCtly  to  the  to  veil  ig- 
conjunCtions  of  every  language  both  dead  and  living,  ignorance* 
what  our  limited  knowledge  of  thefe  languages  does 
not  authorife  11s  pofitively  to  affirm.  It  is  however  a 
drong  prefumption  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  that  illi¬ 
terate  favages,  the  fil'd  cultivators  of  language,  are  little 
likely  to  have  fent  out  their  faculties  in  qued  of  words 
to  denote  the  abjlraCl  relations  fubfilting  among  their 
ideas,  when  we  have  fuch  evidence  as  his  book  affords, 
that  the  names  of  the  molt  common  fubjlances  and  qualities 
could  anfwer  that  and  every  other  puipofe,  which  in  the 
ordinary  intcrcourfe  of  life  can  be  anfvvered  by  the 
faculty  of  fpeech.  It  is  a  farther  prefumption  in  his 
L  2  favour. 


well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  thefe  words  is  fupplied  in  the  languages  which  have  not  a  conjunction 
Correfpondent  to  them,  drongly  juffify  his  derivation  which  we  have  adopted.  The  Greek  the  Latin 

nifi,  the  Italian  fe  non,  the  Spanifh  fino,  the  French  fi  non,  all  mean  be  it  not .  And  in  the  fame  manner  do  we 
fometimes  fupply  its  place  in  Englifh  by  but,  without ,  be  it  not ,  but  if,  Sic.,  It  may  be  proper  jud  to  add,  that* 
according  to  the  fame  author,  the  conjunction  lest  is  a  contraction  of  lesed,  the  pad  participle  of  lesen;  and 
that  lest,  with  the  article  that ,  either  expreffed  or  underdood,  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimijjb  or  quo  dimijfo . 

(s)  Although  is  compounded  of  al  or  all ,  and  tho’  though,  thah,  or,  as  the  vulgar  more  purely  pronounce 
it,  thaf,  thauf,  and  thqf.  Now,  thaf  or  tiiauf  is  evidently  the  imperative  ti-iaf  or  thafig  of  the  verb  tha- 
fian  or  thafigan,  to  allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  ajfent ;  and  thafig  becomes  thah ,  though ,  thoug  ( and  thoch,  as 
G.  Douglas  and  other  Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  tranfition  of  the  fame  fort,  and  at  lead  as  eafy  as  that 
by  which  hafuc  becomes  hawk.  It  is  no  fmall  confirmation  of  this  etymology,  that  anciently  they  often  ufed 
all  be,  albeit,  all  had,  all  were,  all  give,  indead  of  although;  and  that  as  the  Latin  si  (if)  means  be  it,  and 
nisi  and  sine  (unlefs  and  without)  mean  be  not,  fo  etsi  ( although )  means  and  be  it. 

(t)  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  profeffes  to  treat  of  uni  erf  al  grammar,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  wade 
our  own  and  our  readers  time  on  a  minute  analyfis  of  each  conjunction  which  may  occur  in  any  one  particular 
language.  We  (hall  therefore  purfue  the  fubject  no  farther;  but  fiiall  fubjoin  Mr  Horne  Tocke’s  table  of 
the  Englifh  conjunctions,  referring  tliofe  who  are  defirous  of  fuller  fatisfaCtion  to  his  ingenious  work  intitkd 
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To  give. 

To  grant. 

To  di(niifs. 

To  add. 

To  get. 

To  put. 

To  diminifh. 

T o  allow*  \ 

To  boot,  to  fuperadd* 
To  be  out. 


Wyrthan-utanTo  be  out. 
LAnan-ad  Dare  congeriem. 
Lest  is  the  participle  lesed  of  lesan,  to  difmifs. 
p  S 1 ththan  q 
j  Syne  j 

Since  C  ^eAND  es  y  is  the  participle  of  Seon,  to  fee. 
j  Siththe  j  r  f  > 

I  or 

I^SlN-ES  J 

That  is  the  article  or  pronoun  that. 

As  is  es,  a  German  article,  meaning  it,  that ,  or  which .  And 
So  is  sa  or  so;  a  Gothic  article  of  the  fame  import  with  as* 
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favour,  that  in  the  rudefl  languages  there  are  few  if 
any  conjunctions  ;  and  that  even  in  others  which  are 
the  moil  highly  polifhed,  fuch  as  Greek  and  Latin  as 
well  as  Englifb,  many  of  thofe  words  which  have  been 
called  conjunctions  are  obvioufly  refolvable  into  other 
parts  of  fpeech.  ThusAxx*,  tranflated  but ,  is  evidently  the 
neuter  gender  of  either  the  nominative  or  accufiative  plu¬ 
ral  of  ocwo;  another;  and  when  ufed  as  a  conjunBion ,  it 
intimates  that  you  are  going  to  add  fomething  to  what 
you  have  already  faid.  Caterum  has  the  fame  mean¬ 
ing,  and  is  nothing  but  ***  tUpov.  Mais  {but  in  French) 
is  the  Latin  majus ;  ut,  uti ,  o7 /,  quod,  is  the  relative  pro¬ 
noun,  Of  quocirca ,  quia,  praterea ,  antequam ,  quenquam , 
quemvis ,  quantunivis ,  quamlibet ,  &c.  the  refolutioii  is  too 
obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.  Where  fuch  re- 
folutions  as  thefe  can  be  made,  or  when  the  conjunctions 
of  any  particular  tongue  can  be  traced  to  their  origin  in 
any  other ,  there  needs  be  no  difpute  about  their  true 
import  :  but  when  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  the  con¬ 
junBion  either  appears  to  be  an  original  word,  or  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  fource  to  which  it  cannot  be  traced,  we 
would  advife  fuch  of  our  readers  as  with  to  fpeak  or 
x?4  write  correCUy,  to  difmifs  from  their  minds  all  con- 
^ oij’uncT  deration  of  copulatives ,  contin.uatives ,  caufals  and  dis- 
tions  in  any  junBives,  with  the  reft  of  that  jargon  which  we  have 
language  to  already  mentioned  ;  and  to  inquire  diligently  in  what 
be  learned  manner  and  for  what  purpofe  the  conjunBion  in  quejlion  is 
1>eftautliorsU^^^e  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern ,  of  the 
•ancient  and  Part\cu,ar  language  which  they  are  ftudying.  This 
modern.  will  indeed  be  found  a  work  of  labour  :  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  difeovering  the  pre- 
cife  relations  which  fuch  conjunctions  were  intended  to 
exprefs;  and,  by  confequence,  of  knowing  what  words 
or  fentences  they  are  fitted  to  connect,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ftyle  at  once  accurate  and  perfpicuous. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Prepositions. 
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IPrepofi-  105.  By  Mr  Harris  and  his  followers,  a  preposi- 
tions  unite  tion  is  defined  to  be  a  part  of  fpeech  devoid  itfelfoffigni* 
that  refufe  ficatlon*  ^ut  f°  formsd  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  fig- 
to  coalefce  n\fican^  an^  that  refufe  to  coalcfce  or  unite  of  t he mf elves, 
af  them-  We  have  already  exprefted  our  opinion  of  that  theory 
Islves,  which  holds  certain  words  to  be  devoid  ol Jignification  ; 

but  its  abfurdity,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  is  more  than 
ever  glaring.  Concerning  the  number  of  prepoftions, 
it  is  well  known  that  hitherto  authors  have  never 
agreed.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  admitted 
only  18  ;  the  ancient  Latin  grammarians,  above  50  ; 
though  the  moderns,  SanBius,  Sciopius,  Prrixonius ,  Vof- 
Jtus ,  and  Ruddiman ,  have  endeavoured  to  leffen  the 
number  without  fixing  it.  Bifhop  Wilkins  thinks  that 
36  are  fufticient ;  and  Girard  fays,  that  the  French 
language  has  done  the  bufinefs  effectually  with  32. 
But  if  prepofitions  be  words  devoid  of  Jignification ,  why 
fhould  there  be  difpirtes  refpeCting  their  number  ?  or 
’why  in  any  language  fhould  there  be  more  than  one 
prepofition,  fince  a  fugle  unmeaning  mark  of  connection 
would  certainly  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  asathoufand? 
The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  of  itfdf,  and  only 
ferves  (if  we  may  ufe  the  language  of  grammarians) 
to  connote  and  confgnify,  and  to  change  the  value  of  fi¬ 
gures,  is  not  feveral  and  various,  but  uniformly  one  and 
the  fame.  That  <fi  the  prepofition  is  fo  formed,  as  to 
unite  two  words  which  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of 
ihemfelves,”  is  indeed  true ;  and  this  union  it  effects, 
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not  by  having  no  Jignification  of  Its  own,  but  by  fignifying  126 

the  relation  by  which  the  things  exprefTed  by  the  united  By  fi^nify. 
words  are  connected  in  nature.  Prepofitions  are  to  be!n^th?re* 
accounted  for  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  cafes  of  ^!^ 
nouns.  The  necefuty  of  this  fpecies  of  words,  or  of  fome  them, 
equivalent  invention,  follows  from  the  impoffibility  of 
having  in  language  a  diftinCt  complex  term  for  each  di- 
ftinCk  collection  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occafion  to 
put  together  in  difeourfe.  The  addition  or  fubtrac- 
tion  a {  any  one  idea,  to  or  from  a  collection  of  ideas, 
makes  it  a  different  colle&ion  ;  and  if,  after  either  of 
thefe  operations,  it  were  to  be  exprefted  by  the  fame 
word  as  before,  nothing  could  enfue  but  mifreprefenta- 
tion  and  falfehood.  Now,  to  ufe  in  language  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  difiinCt  complex  term  for  each  different  and  di- 
ftinCl  colleBion  of  ideas ,  is  equally  impoffible,  as  to  ule 
a  diftinCt  particular  term  for  each  particular  and  indivi¬ 
dual  idea.  To  fupply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  com¬ 
plex  terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  are  the 
cafes  of  nouns  and  prepofitions  employed;  by  the  aid  of 
which,  complex  and  general  terms  are  prevented  from  be¬ 
ing  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are  ufed  only  for 
thofe  collections  of  ideas  which  we  have  moft  frequent 
occafion  to  mention  in  difeourfe.  By  means  of  pre- 
pofiiions  this  end  is  obtained  in  the  moft  fimple  man¬ 
ner.  For,  having  occafion  to  mention  a  collection  of 
ideas  for  which  there  is  no  Jingle  complex  term  in  the 
language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which 
includes  the  great efi  number,  though  not  all  of  the  ideas 
we  would  communicate  ;  or  elfe  we  take  that  complex 
term  which  includes  all,  and  the  feweft  ideas  more  than 
thofe  we  would  communicate ;  and  then,  by  the  help 
of  the  prepofition,  we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
the  one  cafe,  or  retrench  the  fuperfiuity  in  the  other. 

For  inftance,  having  occafion  to  mention  a  houfe  of  a 
particular  defeription,  and  knowing  that  the  term  houfe 
is  too  general  for  our  purpofe,  and  that  the  building 
we  have  in  view  has  no  appropriate  name,  we  fay,  per¬ 
haps,  a  houfe  with  a  party  -  wall,  or  a  houfe  without  a 
roof, — In  the  firft  inftance,  the  complex  term  houfe  is 
deficient,  and  the  prepofition  directs  to  add  what  is 
wanting, — In  the  fecond  inftance,  the  complex  term  is 
redundant,  as  it  denotes  a  complete  houfe;  the  prepofi¬ 
tion,  therefore,  direCls  to  takeaway  what  \§fuperfiuoHs. 

Now,  confidering prepofitions  in  this  the  moft  fimple 
light,  as  ferving  only  to  limit  or  modify  general  terms, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  they  fhould  have  mean¬ 
ings  of  their  own  ;  for  otherwife,  how  could  we,  in  the 
inftances  before  us,  make  known  by  them  our  inten¬ 
tion,  whether  of  adding  to  or  retrenching  from,  the 
fame  general  term  houfe.  If,  to  a  difciple  of  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  we  fhould  fay,  a  houfe  join  ;  he  would  reply,  join 
what  ?  But  he  would  not  contend  that  join  is  an  in¬ 
declinable  word  which  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  becaufe 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  imperative  of  a  verb,  of  which 
the  other  parts  are  ftill  in  ufe ;  and  its  own  meaning  is 
clear,  though  the  fentence  is  not  completed.  If,  in- 
ftead  of  join,  we  fhould  fay  to  him,  a  houfe  with  ;  he 
would  flill  afk  the  fame  queflion,  with  what  P  But  if 
we  were  to  difeourfe  with  him  concerning  the  word 
with,  he  would  probably  tell  us,  that  with  is  a  pre¬ 
pofition,  an  indeclinable  word,  which  is  itfelf  devoid  of 
Jignification,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are 
fignificant.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by  his  que- 
ftion,  that  he  felt  it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own  /  which 
2  is 
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is  In  reality  the  fame  as  join  (u).  Indeed,  fo  far  has 
always  been  plainly  perceived,  that  with  and  with¬ 
out  are  direftly  oppofite  and  contradi&ory  ;  and  It 
would  puzzle  the  mod  acute  philofopher  to  difcover 
oppofition  and  contradi&ion  in  two  words  where  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  had  any  tignifi cation.  Wilkins,  there¬ 
fore,  has  well  exprefled  their  meaning,  where  he  fays, 
that  with  is  a  prepofition  “  relating  to  the  notion  of 
facial,  or  c  ire  urn  dance  of  fociety  affirmed;  and  that 
without  is  a  prepofition  relating  to  the  fame  notion 
of /octal ,  or  circumftance  of fociety  denied.” 

'They  all  to6.  ^ut  to  denote  tlie  relati°ns  of  adding  and  taking 
•ferve  to  away,  are  not  the  only  purpofes  for  which  prepofitions 
modify  in  are  employed.  They  all  indeed  ferve  to  modify  fome 
different  „eneraJ  term  or  general  affirmation,  but  not  precifely  in 
^leral™6  the  fame  way  as  with  and  wiTHOUT.  It  has  been 
term  or  already  obferved,  that  words  fignificant  of  thofe  things 
general  af-  coincide  in  nature,  coalelce  with  one  another  in 

fumatioii.  pyntaX)  without  being  beholden  to  any  auxiliary  tie. 

For  inllance,  an  adjective  coalefces  With  its  fubjlantive, 
a  verb  with  its  nominative ;  a  noun  exprefiing  an  objed 
a&ed  upon,  with  a  verb  denoting  a&ion;  and  an  adverb 
with  its  verb .  Take  the  following  example;  The 

SPLENDID  SUN  GENIALLY  WARMETH  THE  FERTILE  EARTH. 

But  fuppofe  we  were  defirous  to  modify  this  affirmation 
by  the  addition  of  other  fubftantives,  air,  for  inflance, 
2nd  he ams  ;  how  would  thefe  coincide  with  the  other 
words  of  the  fentence,  or  under  what  charader  could 
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they  be  introduced  ?  Not  as  nominatives  or  nccufatives 
the  verb,  for  both  thefe  places  are  already  filled ; 
the  nominative  by  the  fubftance  sun,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  agent  in  this  operation  ;  the  accufative  by  the 
fubftance  earth,  which  is  as  certainly  the  objed 
aded  upon.  Not  as  qualities  of  the  sun  and  earth  ; 
for  qualities  inhering  in  their  ftibftances  can  only  be 
exprefled  by  adjedives,  and  the  words  air  and  beams 
are  both  fubfiant'tves.  Here  then  we  muft  have  recourfe 
to  prepofitions  ;  but  we  can  employ  only  fuch  prepo¬ 
fitions  as  point  out  the  relations  which  the  air  and  the 
beams  have  to  the  fun  warming  the  earth .  In  Engliftl 
we  fhould  fay,  the  fplendid  fun  with  his  learns  genially 
warmeth  through  the  air  the  fertile  earth  The  fen-  ^ 
tence,  as  before,  remains  entire  and  one  ;  the  fubfantives 
required  are  both  introduced ;  and  not  a  word  which 
was  there  before  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 
The  import  of  with  we  have  already  difeovered;  it  di- 
reds  to  unite  the  beams  to  the  fun,  as  jointly  with 
him  performing  the  operation.  But  the  air  has  no 
other  connedion  with  this  operation,  than  as  the  me¬ 
dium  or  passage  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  :  and 
therefore  the  prepofition  through  (x)  mull  denote 
that  relation  which  fubfifts  between  an  objed  in  motion , 
and  the  medium  in  which  it  moves  ;  nor  could  a  prepo¬ 
fition  of  a  different  import  have  been  employed,  with¬ 
out  altering  the  meaning  of  the  whole  fentence  (y). 

107.  Mr  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  moft,  if  not  all, 

Pre- 


(v)  This  account  of  prepofitions  is  taken  from  Horne  Tooke;  who  adds,  that  the  only  difference  between  the 

two  words  WITH  and  join,  is,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  verb  with  an,  to  join  (of 
which  with  is  the  imperative),  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the  language.  As  with  roeam  join,  fo  the  cor- 
refpondent  French  prepofition  avec  means,  and  have  that ,  or,  have  that  alfo.  But  though  with,  as  the  impe¬ 
rative  of  withan,  means  join,  it  has  fometimes  a  very  different  fignification.  Mr  Tyrwhit  in  his  Gloflary  has 
truly  obferved,  that  with  and  by  are  often  fynonymous.  They  certainly  are  fo  :  but  then  with  feerns  to  be 
an  abbreviation  of  the  imperative  of  wyrthan,  to  be;  as  without  is  of  wyrthan-utan,  to  be  out.  1  h  1  s  being 
the  cafe,  our  two  inflances  in  the  text  will  ftand  thus  :  a  houfe  join  a  party  wall ;  a  houfe  be-out  a  roof.  I\or 
let  any  one  be  furprifed  that  we  make  no  difference  between  the  conjundion  without  and  the  prepofition  with¬ 
out.  7  The  word  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  employed  to  unite  words  or  fentences.  Prepofitions  were  originally*, 
and  for  a  long  time,  elaffed  with  conjundions;  and  when  firft  feparated  from  them,  they  were  only  diflmguifhed 
by  the  name  oi prepofitive  conjundions.  They  ire  generally  ufed  to  unite  words,  but  not  always;  for  we  may  fay 
indifferently,  I  came  after  his  departure,  or,  I  came  after  he  departed.  By  the  greater  part  of  grammanani 
indeed,  after,  when  employed  as  in  the  firft  fentence,  is  clafTed  with  the  prepofitions  ;  when  employed  as  in 
the  fecond,  it  is  claffed  with  the  conjunctions.  The  word,  however,  is  the  fame  in  both  fentences  ;  its  meaning 
is  the  fame,  and  its  ejfed  precifely  the  fame.  The  only  circumftance  of  difcrimination  is,  that  in  the  firft  ex¬ 
ample  it  is' prefixed  to  a  noun,  his  departure;  in  the  fecond,  it  is  prefixed  to  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  he  departed. 
But  even  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  thus  applied,  exprefs  no  more  than  a  fpecifying  circumftance  annexed 
to  the  other  propofition,  I  came;  and  whenever  they  are  rightly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  they  are  ftript  ot 
their  prepofitionary  form,  and  confidered  abflradly  under  a  new  phafis,  his  departure.  T.  hus  then,  the  two  fen¬ 
tences  are  fynonymous  in  every  refped,  excepting  the  apparent  grammatical  nature  of  the  words  his  departure , 
and  he  departed;  and  even  thefe  are  reduced  to  one  grammatic  form  in  the  mind,  whenever  the  import  of  the 
propofitions  is  rightly  apprehended.  Without,  and  many  other  prepofitions,  efpecially  in  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  are  ufed  exa&ly  as  after  is  ufed  in  the  two  inftances  which  we  have  given.  Horne  Tooke  quotes  Lord 
Mansfield  for  faying,  “  It  cannot  be  read  without  the  Attorney  General  confents  to  it.”  This,  in  modem 
Engliftl,  is  not  the  common  phrafeology  ;  but  it  offends  not  againft  any  principle  of  grammar.  The  nominative 
and  the  verb  are  here,  as  in  the  former  inllance,  confidered  as  an  abfrad  noun  ;  “  It  cannot  be  read  without  the 

confent  of  the  Attorney  General.”  _  .  _  .  .  . 

(x)  Thorough,  thourough,  thorow,  through,  or  thro’,  is  no  other,  fays  Horne  Tooke,  than  the  Gothic  iub- 
ftantive  dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  fubllantive  thuruh,  and,  like  them,  means  door ,  gate,  pajfage.  So  that  the  fen¬ 
tence  in  the  text,  refolved  upon  his  principles,  (lands  thus;  “  The  fplendid  fun— join  liis  beams— genially  warm¬ 
eth— passage  the  air,  (or,  the  air  being  the  pajfage  or  medium) —the  fertile  earth.”  And  in  the  fame  manner  may 
we  tranftate  the  piepolition  through  in  every  inllance  where  through  is  ufed  in  Engliftl,  or  its  equivalent  prepo¬ 
fition  in  any  language  ;  as  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  word  porta,  (in  Spanifh  puerta  and  in  French porte),  have 
come  the  Latin  and  Italian  prepofition  per ,  the  French  par,  and  the  Spanifh  por. 

( Y)  If,  for  inllance,  we  were  to  fubftitute  with  or  of  inflead  of  throvch,  we  fhould  ia  the  one  cafe  alter  the 
*  meaning. 
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prepofitions  were  originally  formed  to  denote  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  place.  For  this  opinion  we  fee  not  fudicient 
evidence.  If  indeed  we  could  fuppofethe  inventors  or  ear- 
heft  improvers  of  language  to  have  at  all  concerned  them- 
felves  with  relations  as  abJlraSed  from  the  objeSls  related, 
we  mud  believe  that  thofe  which  firft  attracted  their  at¬ 
tention  were  the  relations  fubfifting  among  themfelves, 
and  the  various  bodies  with  which  they  were  furround- 
cd.  We  muft  likewife  agree  with  our  author,  that  place 
is  the  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural  fubjlan- 
ces  maintain  at  all  times  to  one  another;  bufwe  do  not 
therefore  think  that  it  would  attraft  the  earliejl  notice 
of  untaught  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  mankind  muft  have  made  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  fcience  before  they  attempted  to  a b (tract 
place  from  body;  an  attempt  which,  according  to  fome 
of  the  molt  ptofound  philofophers  (z),  is  not  only  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  abfolutely  impradticable.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  the  relations  of  caufe  and  efebl,  of  duration  and 
motion,  are  in  themfelves  as  obvious,  and  as  likely  to  arrejl 
the  attention  and  obtain  names,  as  thofe  of  place.  Among 
men  totally  illiterate  they  are  evidently  more  fo;  for  pain 
and  pleafure  would  fugged  fome  idea  of  caufe  and  effect  as 
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conception,  of  which  certain  particular  relations  madea 
part,  might  be  retained  for  the  purpofe  of  deno¬ 
ting  thofe  and  all  fi. milar  relations  ;  and  thus  verbs 
and  nouns  would  degenerate  into  particles  bearing 
the  names  of  prepofitions  and  conjunctions.  For  in- 
ltance,  one  Anglo-Saxon  being  deiirous  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  another  his  own  conception  of  a  houfe  with  a 
party-wall,  and  having  (we  (hall  fuppofe)  no  fuch  word 
m  his  tongue  as  a  prepofition,  would  naturally  litter  the 
word  houfe,  defiring  his  friend,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
add  to  that  well  known  found  another  found  (uttering 
it)  figmiicant  of  the  particular  circumftance  wanting 
to  complete  his  complex  conception; — A  houfe  with 
V-  e-  f°1N)  a  Par‘y  W‘’lh  The  word  with,  as  the 
imperative  of  a  terb,  denotes  of  courfe  three  ideas  com- 
bmed  together,  viz.  a  command  or  wifh,  an  affirmation, 
and  the  idea  of  junSion.  But  when  the  verb  with  an 
was  difmiired  from  the  Englilh  language,  the  impera¬ 
tive  with  was  ftill  retained  ;  but  loii.ig  its  verbal  and 
nwdcil  nature,  it  was  thenceforth  employed  to  denote 
oply  one  of  the  three  ideas  for  which  it  originally  ftood, 

Vlz*  idea  of  junVion.  And  thus  it  is,  that  verbs, 
and  alio  nouns  and  adjeflkes,  in  palling  from  one  lan- 
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And  were 
at  firft  ei 
ther  verbs 
•r  nouns. 


matters  Gf  importance^ 'There  is,  hovvever  no  Drobabdirv  ailU  tHtJea^y  paiimg  from  one  lan 

that  the  inventors  of  any  language  had  the  kail  idea  of  \mfliom  ^  ,bec°me prepofitions  (a)  and  con - 

abjlradi  relations.  They  doubtlefs  expreffed  complex  con  */'  *  1  ,US  °°  l\  IS’  lat  ^ome  of  thofe  prepofi - 

U  rw‘S«o7f'rZ  SuZZtZZS*  f""“  ?**■ 

particular  ideas  and  of  the  various  relations  bv  which  f  rf,cltIon  °f  bod)'-  The  contiguous,  as  when  we 
they  viewed  thofe  ideas  as  combined  together  in  a  complex  /lilF  wILH If  Yd"/}  “ ’  ')  el  Caius’  J0IN  * 

PART  n-T  r.  J,  ~  J ~  ..  7  .  ±  l  •  ^  . 


larged, 
from  a 


and  when,  from  the  fluftuation  infeparable 
living  language,  objefts  or  ideas  received  new 
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names,  the  old  words,  whether  nouns  or  verbs,  which 
were  originally  employed  to  exprefs  a  particular  complex 


part  of  a  pedejlal ;  the  river  ran  over  a  j and ,  1.  c. 
the  river  ran  (the  place  of  its  running)  the  higher 
part  of  a  f and.  The  detatched  relation,  as  when  we 
lay,  He  is  going  to  (c)  Italy,  i.  e.  He  is  going,  thr 

- - - -  • _ _ _  END 

ft  *  *<* .. 

that  he  warmed,  the  earth.  “  The  fun  warmeth  or  the  air  the  fenifeear h  afrI?ed  n.°th,nS  more  than 

apart,  or  a  confequence,  of  the  air.  So  necelfary  is  it  that  oretjofitinn,  h  ’  no.nfenfe,  as ^it  makes  the  earth 
tach  be  attended  to.  Y  1  ttlat  prepofitions  have  a  meaning,  and  that  the  meaning  of 

.  fittonsff 

farrre  meaning  as  X“pi&iv-  merman  sonde r  is  the  imperative  of  sondern,  which  has  the 

thi  Anglo  Sa'xom ’ufI!RuFBe7a,’  ufTmTsF ^ZtlhlYLaiH °W  C°mm°n  °n'Sin  and  %«ifi«tion.  In 
up;  comparative  uferI,  off. re  or  of^r oZ  l  l 2  Y™’  ALT,0R’  4LTISSlM"s’  Ufa  ofufan, 

y  fan,  eufan,  on  bufan,  bove,  above.  If  this  be  #aft  accomm  of  d  "M*ST*  or  uPP‘™°Ji-  Be- 

m  the  text,  where  upon,  over,  and  above,  occur,  will  ruVthu.  “ tjFY  Word8> fent«'ces 

river  ran  higher  a  faiid  “  the  fun  is  rifen  on  hich  th*  vn  >>  a  j  i  ft°°d  °N  HIG"  a  Pede(tal;”  “the 
relation  between  funding,  runrhm,  &c.  and  ilace  is  rather  /  r  J  C  nd  )ere 'vf  ™ay  obferve,  that  the  mere 
rate  word;  and  the  reafon  is  obvious.  Fern  if  "a  ftatue  /lamf'If  ^  verb‘‘H’  tllan  expreffied  by  a  fepa- 
as  well  as  at  fome  time.  There  is  therefore  no  ner  1  ’  erY  one  knows  that  it  muft  Hand  on  fome  tiling 

word  to  denote  that  relation,  which  hfc  7o  beT.fc  th6re  K  3>’-be  ''n  ^  en'P!°^ng  ™Y 

tween  the  verb  and  pedejlal,  a  word  fignificant  of  place,  that  pcdZ  ma^noi  be^ ’miftak  "“f**  *°  '’nfert’  ^ 
(c)°t£Ho  W  an>;\hin?  dfe  COnne^d  tl  li  funding  of  the  fH  7  ,Sn°raUt  ^ 

loiJ  in  .  l,„fc  L'iw  k87'  S*  though  i,  my  t, 

to.  .nd  tot  )  i.  .h,Go.hkf„wlm"i  Tir„P)  P  i  T1"P™P“|W»«  to  (io  Dutch  wntten 

Gothtc  fub.tati.c  U  iu-df  other  than  'the  pal  p,  tic, pie  VfiZffifli  tbtltZ “ji  ”£5 

it 
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end  (of  Ins  journey)  Italy  ;  the  fun  is  rifen  above  the 
hills,  i.  e.  the  fun  is  rifen  (the  place)  the  top  of  the 
hills  ;  thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey ,  i.  e.  thefe figs  came 
beginning  (their  journey  at)  Turley . 

Befides  the  detached  relation  of  body,  Mr  Harris  is 
of  opinion 'that  the  prepofition  from  denotes  two  other 
relations  not  lefs  different  than  thofe  of  motion  and  reft. 
Thus  if  we  fay,  “  That  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling, 
the.  prepofition  from  affumes  a  character  of  quiefcence . 
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But  if  we  fay,  That  lamp  is  falling  from  the  deling,  the 
prepoiition  in  fuch  cafe  affumes  a  character  of  motion  .” 
But  this  is  evidently  a  miftake  :  the  detached  relation  in 
the  former  in  dance  of  the  figs ,  as  well  as  the  motion 
and  rejl  in  the  prefent  inffances,  are  expreffed  not  by 
the  prepofition ,  but  by  the  verbs  came,  falls,  hangs .  The 
word  from  has  as  clear,  as  precife,  and  at  all  times  a3 
uniform  and  unequivocal  a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  the 
language.  From  means  merely  beginning,  and  no- 


It  is  obvious,  that  w  hat  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  jni/hed.  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  to  an  or  ru  on; 

whence  the  modern  German  thun,  and  its  prepofition  tu.  In  thus  Anglo  Saxon,  the  verb  is  teogan,  and  the 
prepofition  to.  Do,  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  ha3  been  called,  is  derived  from  the  fame  root  and  is  indeed  the 
fame  word  as  to.  The  difference  between  a  t  and  a  d  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  an  etymologift  knows  by  X at  prac¬ 
tice  of  languages,  and  an  anatomift  by  the  reafon  of  that  pra&ice,  that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is  Icarcc 
worth  regarding.  To  fupport  this  etymon  of  to,  My  Horne  Tooke  gives  a  fimilar  inftar.ee  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  The  prepofition  ad,  he  fays,  is  merely  the  pad  participle  of  agere,  which  pad  participle  is  likewifc 
employed  as  a  Latin  fubfiantive.  He  exhibits  the  derivation  of  ad  thus  : 

CagDUM  - AGD  - AD 


Agitum — agtum  -c  or 


1  ACTUM 


The  mod  fuperficia!  reader  of  Latin  verfe  (he  obferves),  knows  how  readily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  am. 
And  a  lit  fie  confideration  of  the  organs  and  pradice  of  fpeech  will  convince  him  how  eafily  agd  or  act  would  be¬ 
come  ad  or  at;  as  indeed  this  prepofition  was  indifferently  written  either  vyay  by  the  ancients.  By  the  xater  wri¬ 
ters  of  Rome,  the  prepofition  was  written  AD  with  d  only,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other  corrupt  word 
called  the  conjunaion  at  ;  which  for  the  fame  reafon  was  written  with  the  t  only,  though  that  likevvife  had  an¬ 
ciently  been  written,  as  th z prepofition ,  either  ad  or  at.  The  prepofition  to  and  the  conjunction  too  m  Eng- 
lifh,  are  both  in  fyntax  and  in  meaning  ufed  exa&ly  as  the  prepofition  ad  and  the  conjunction  at  in  Latin.  Prom 
the  fpecimens  prehxed  to  Johnfon’s  dictionary,  as  a  hiffory  of  our  language,  it  appears  that,  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  prepofition  and  conjunaion  were  both  written  with  one  o.  And  it  has  been  lhown  in  the  firit 
volume  of  the  Tranfaaions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ,  that  to  and  too,  as  well  as  AD  and  AT,  are  pre- 
cifely  of  the  fame  import.  The  only  difference,  in  either  language,  between  the  prepofition  and  the  conjunc¬ 
tion,  is,  that  the  former  direSs ,  as  a  modification  of  fome  previous  propofition,  the  addition  of  fom e  fubfiantive 
or  noun  ;  the  latter,  fometimes  a  fentence  or  claufe  of  a  fentence  confidered  abfiraaly  as  a  noun  ;  and  that,  wheft 
the  former  is  ufed,  the  propofition,  to  which  the  modifying  circumffance  is  to  be  added,  is  formaly  expreffed,  but 
•mitted  when  the  latter  is  employed.  Thus  Denham  fays, 

“  Wifdom  he  has,  and,  to  his  wifdom  courage  ;  * 

“  Temper  to  that,  and,  unto  all,  fuccefs.” 

In  this  example,  every  fucceeding  circumffance  is  by  the  prepofition  to  marked  as  an  addition  to  the  preced¬ 
ing.  <<  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  additional  to  his  wifdom. ”  But  Denham  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  omitted  the  objeCI  which  to  governs,  or  to  which  it  dire&s  fomething  to  be  added,  though  he  mud  then-, 
from  the  cultom  of  the  language,  have  employed  the  conjunaion  inftead  of  th e. prepofition.  As, 

“  Wifdom  he  has,  and  courage  too,”  &c. 

This  mode  of  exprefiion  would  have  been  more  concife,  and  as  intelligible  as  the  other,  “  Wifdom  lie  has,  and 


courage  to  his  wifdom,”  &c.  .  .  , 

Not  only  is  the  ohjed  governed  by  to  omitted,  when  it  is  reprefented  by  a  fubjhintive  in  the  context,  but 
alfo  when  it  is  involved  in  a  propofition  ;  and  then  the  conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  is  always  ufed.  Thus, 

« _ Let  thofe  eyes  that  view 

“  The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.” 

So,  “  He  made  him  prifoner,  and  killed  him  too”  In  the  one  example,  the  circumffance  of  behold¬ 
ing  the  vengeance  is  ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  viewing  of  the  crime;  and  in  the  other,  the  killing  hint 
is^ftated  as  an  addition  to  the  making  him  a  prifoner.  In  both  examples,  the  objeCl  governed  by  too  is  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  propofition  taken  abfiraaly  as  a  noun  or  fubjlantive.  Thus  then  it  appears,  that  to  and 
too,  though  claffed  the  one  with  the  prepoiitions,  and  the  other  with  the  conjunctions,  are  really  one  and  the 
fame  word.  The  fame  is  true  of  ad  and  at.  Thus,  «  Ad  hoc,  promiffa  barba  et  capilli  efferaverant  fpeciem 
oris,”  fignifies,  “  Additional  to  this,  his  long  beard  and  hair  had  given  a  wildnefs  to  his  afpeCt.”  But  when 
the  objeCt  governed  by  ad  is  not  formally  ffated,  ad  itfelf  is  claffed  with  the  conjunaions .  and  written  differently, 
at.  Thus  Terence,  “  Ph.  Facitautjuffi,  deducantur  illi.  Pa.  Faciam.  Ph.  At  diligeuter  Pa.  Fiet* 
Ph,  At  mature.”  By  the  means  of  at,  the  circumftances  of  diligence  and  hajle  are  fuperadded  to  the  aCtion 
commanded.  “  Ph.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  do  it,  you  muff  do  it  carefully  too.  Pa.  Well,  it  ffxall  be  carefully 
done.  Ph.  In  good  time  too.”  At,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  moft  commonly  employed,  like  the  Englifh  but, 
to  mark  the  une* pea ed  union  of  incongruous  objeas  :  As,  Aulam  tyranni  frequentabat,  at  patriam  amabat  •”  li¬ 
terally,  “  He  frequented  the  court  of  the  tyrant ;  ;oined  even  to  that  he  loved  his  country.  .  He  was  a 

courtier  and  a  patriot  too.”  But  if  ad  and  at  in  Latin,  and  to  and  too  in  Englifh,  be  derived  from  verbs 
which  fignify  to  do  or  act,  it  may  be  afked  how  they  come  themfelves  to  denote  addition .  The  anfwer  is  obvious. 
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thing  elfe.  It  is  (imply  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
noun  frum,  beginning ,  origin ,  fource>  fountain,  author  (o). 
Now  if  this  meaning  be  applied  to  Mr  Harris's  in- 
ftances,  from  will  fpeak  clearly  for  itfelf,  without  the 
affiftaace  of  the  interpreting  verbs,  which  are  fuppofed  by 
biin  to  vary  its  character, 

“  Thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey.” 

“  That  lamp  falls  from  the  deling** 

“  That  lamp  hangs  from  the  deling.** 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  fpecies  of  motion  ; 
falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  fpecies  of  motion  ; 
and  hangs  is  a  complex  (e)  term  for  a  lpecies  of  attach¬ 
ment.  Have  we  occafion  to  communicate  or  mention 
the  commencement  or  beginning  of  thefe  motions, 
and  of  this  attachment,  and  alfo  the  place  where  they 
commence  or  begin  ?  To  have  complex  terms  for  each 
occafion  of  this  fort  is  abfolutely  impoflible  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  more  iimple  than  to 
add  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning 
(which  will  remain  always  the  fame)  and  the  name  of 
the  place  (which  will  perpetually  vary).  Thus, 

<c  Thefe  figs  came — beginning  Turkey'* 

“  That  lamp  falls — beginning  deling'* 
u  That  lamp  hangs — beginning  cieling.** 

That  is, 

a  Turkey  the  place  of  beginning  to  come.** 

“  Cieling  the  place  of  beginning  to  fall,** 

“  Cieling  the  place  of  beginning  to  hang.’* 

It  has  been  faid  by  no  lefs  a  man  than  bifhop  Wilkins, 
that  from  refers  primarily  to  place ,  and  feconclarily  to 
time.  But  the  truth  is,  that  from  relates  to  every 
thing  to  which  beginning  relates,  and  to  nothing  elfe. 

6t  From  morn  till  night  the  eternal  larum  iang. 

That  is,  The  larum  rang  beginning  morning  (or 
morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning)  till  night.” 

As  from  always  denotes  beginning ,  fo  to  and  till 
always  denote  the  end.  There  is,  however,  this  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  that  to  denotes  the  end  of  any 
thing  y  till  the  end  only  of  time.  We  may  fay  indif¬ 
ferently — “  From  morn  to  night,”  or  “  from  morn 
till  night,  the  eternal  larum  rang  5”  but  we  cannot 
lay — “  Thefe  figs  came  from  Turkey  till  England.” 
N°  143. 
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ThatTiLL  can,  with  propriety,  be  oppofedto  from  only 
when  we  are  talking  of  time,  is  evident  5  for  it  is  a  word 
compounded  of  to  and  while,  i.  e.  time.  And  as  the. 
coalefcence  of  thefe  two  words  to- h wile,  took  place 
in  the  language  long  before  the  prefent  fuperfiuous  life 
of  the  article  the,  the  phrafe — “  From  morn  till. 
night” — is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than — From  morn  to 
time  night.  When  we  fay,  “  from  morn  to  nighty  *  the 
word  time  is  omitted  as  uiineceffary. 

Befides  from,  Mr  Harris  mentions  over  as  fignificant, 
fometimes  of  motion,  and  fometimes  of  rejl ;  and  quotes,, 
as  inftances,  the  two  following  paffages  from  Milton. 

- - - fo  fup port  uneafyjleps 

Over  the  burning  marie. 


Here,  fays  he,  over  denotes  motion.  Again, 

—  1  Me  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamoured , 

Here  over  denotes  reft.  But  the  truth  is,  that  over. 
denotes  neither  motion  nor  rejl  in  either  of  the  paffages. 

In  the  firft  quotation,  indeed,  motion  is  implied :  but  it 
is  implied  in  the  word  steps  ;  and  not  in  over,  which 
denotes  only  that  the  place  of  the  Heps  was  the  top  of 
the  burning  marie.  In  the  fecond  quotation,  rejl  is  im¬ 
plied,  and  that  too  a  particular  fpecies  of  reft ;  but  it  is 
implied  or  rather  exprejfed  by  the  verb  hung,  and  over 
denotes  the  place  of  that  fpecies  of  reft. 

108.  But  though  the  original  ufe  of  prepofitions 
was  to  denote  the  relations  of  body ,  they  could  not  be 
confined  to  this  office  only.  They  by  degrees  extend-  They  were 
ed  themfelves  to  fubjedts  incorporeal ;  and  came  to  de-  by  degrees 
note  relations,  as  'NzWintelleftual d.s  local.  Thus,  becaufe  in  ®*te»dedto-. 
place  he,  who  is  above ,  has  commonly  the  advantage  over 
him  who  is  below ;  hence  we  transfer  over  anduNDER  (  f)  * 
to  dominion  and  obedience.  Of  a  king,  we  fay,  he  ruled 
over  his  people  ;  of  a.foldier,  he  Jerked  under  his  general. 

So  too  we  lay,  with  thought  i  without  attention  ;  think¬ 
ing  orer  a  fubjedt ;  under  anxiety  ;  from  fear  ;  through 
jealoufy,  &c.  All  which  inftances,  with  many  others 
of  like  kind,  fiiow,  that  the  JirJl  words  of  men,  like 
their  frjl  ideas ,  had  ail  immediate  reference  to  fenfibk 
objects  ;  and  that  in  after  days,  when  they,  began  to 
difeern  with  their  intelletl,  they  took  thofe  words  which  . 

they 


If  a  man  fhon  ld  utter  a  fentence,  and  to  the  end  of  it  fubjoin  the  very  general  word  do,  the  perfon  to  whom  hre 
fpoke,  would  naturally  afk,  do  what  ?  and  this  qneftion  would,  of  courfe,  produce  an  additional  fentence  or  claufs 
of  a  fentence.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  agere,  from  which  the  Latin  prepofition  is  derived,  as  well 
as  the  Gothic  verb,  which  is  the  fonree  of  the  Englifh  particles,  means  not  only  to  do,  but  alfo  to  adduce  or 
bring  ;  fo  that  when  we  fay,  “  he  is  going  to  Italy,”  we  do  nothing  more  than  affirm  that  “  he  is  going,*  and 
defire  the  perfon  to  whom  we  fpeak,  to  adi>  Italy  to  the  journey.” 

From  tins  derivation  of  the  prepofition  to,  it  will  be  feen  at  once  upon  what  principle  it  is  employed  to 
/nark  the  infinitive  mode.  In  the  learned  languages  that  mode  is  generally  known  by  its  termination  ;  but  in 
Englifh  it  would  be  impoffible,  without  the  aid  of  to  or  of  Lome  other  word  fignificant  of  aft  ion,  to  diflinguifh, 
the  verb  love  from  the  noun  or  fubjlantive. 

(d)  This  derivation  is  Mr  Horne  Tooke’s  ;  and  he  fupports  it  by  the  following  fentence  :  Ne  r^edd  ge  se 
the  on  frumman  worthe,  he  worhte  wasp  man  and  wifmen  ;  which  is  the  Anglo- Saxon  of  St  Matt.  xix.  4. 

Annon  legiftis,  quod  qui  eos  in  principio  creavit,  creavit  eos  marem  et  feminam.” 

(e)  Thefe  are  complex  terms  becaufe  they  are  verbs.  Each  denotes  an  affirmation  and  time  ;  and  combined 
with  thefe,  came  and  falls  denote  motion ,  and  hangs  denotes  rejl . 

(r)  Under  and  beneath,  though  by  the  found  they  feem  to  have  little  corme&ion,  are  yet  infa£t  almoH 
the  fame  word,  and  may  very  well  fupply  each  other’s  place.  Under  is  nothing  but  on-ned-er,  and  beneath 
is  compounded  of  the  imperative  be  and  the  noun  neath.  Neath  uncompouuded  having  flipped  away  from 
our  language,  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible,  had  not  the  nouns  nether  and  nethermost  ftill  continued  in 
common  ufe.  Neath;  Anglo-Saxon,  neothan,  neothb;  Dutch,  neden;  Danifh,  nee>;  German,  niedr*e; 
$nd  Swedifh,  nedre  and  neder  ;  is  undoubtedly  as. much  a  fubftantive,  and  has  the  fame  meaning,  as  the  word 
nadir,  ’  In  common  language  it  denotes  the  fottoi#* 
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EXHIBITING 

A  Syftematic  View  of  WORDS  as  they  are  commonly  arranged  into  diftind  Classes,  with  their  Subdivifions. 


^SUBSTANTIVES} 
which  are  all  thofe  words 
that  are  expreffive  of 

THINGS  WHICH  EXIST  OR 
ARE  CONCEIVED  TO  EXIST 
OF  THEMSELVES,  AND  NOT  < 
AS  THE  ENERGIES  OR  QUA¬ 
LITIES  OF  ANY  THING 

else.  Thefe  may  be 
divided  into  two  orders, 
viz . 


NOUNS,  properly  fo  called,  be¬ 
ing  the  NAMES  OF  ALL  THOSE 
things  which  exist,  or  are  CON¬ 
CEIVED  to  exist.  Thefe  may 
be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
each  of  which  admits  of  the 
fubdivifions  after  mentioned, 
viz. 


And 


PRONOUNS,  which  are  a  fpe- 
cies  of  words  invented  to  sup¬ 
ply  THE  PLACE  OF  NOUNS  IN 
CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES.  They 

are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 


NATURAL,  or  thofe  which  are  ufed  as 

the  NAMES  OF  NATURAL  SUiBSTANCES 

filch  are 


n  [ 

J  rn 


ANIMAL, 


X  MAN,  [  ALEXANDER,  CYRUS,  £*. 

iDOG,  ^  CERBERUS,  ARGUS,  £*. 


iucxi  are  J  ^  ' 

ARTIFICIAL,  or  the  feveral  names  of)  g  „  „  2  CHOUSE,  §  The  VATICAN,  &c. 

artificial  objects;  fuch  as,  3  £ CHURCH,^;  St  PAUL’S,  £sV. 

ABSTRACT,  or  thofe  which  are  the  names*)  O  m  rr  -nr  ott^ 

of  qualities  confidered  as  abstactedC  j  MOTION.  I  j  rnriR  qt?’  ^  ?HEp  R  i? lfmTxrrv rmn? 

.  from  their  substances;  fuch  as,  5  I  I  ^  COURSE.  7  TheGRE-HOUND’sCOURSE,  £*. 


Nouns  of  all 
kinds  admit 
of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ac¬ 
cidents, 
viz. 


GENDER,  which  is  a  certain  affedion  of  nouns  denoting  the  fex  of  thofe  fubftances  of  which  they  are  the  names.  For  as  in  nature  every  objeA 
is  either  male  or  female ,  or  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ,  grammarians,  following  this  idea,  have  divided  the  names  of  beings  into  three  clajfes .  Thofe 
that  denote  males ,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  masculine  gender ;  thofe  that  denote  females ,  of  the  feminine  gender ;  and  thofe  which  denote  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other ,  of  the  neuter  gender .  The  Englifh  is  the  only  language  of  which  the  nouns  are,  with  refped  to  lex,  an  exad  copy  of  nature. 
NUMBER.  As  there  is  no  objed  in  nature  Tingle  and  alone,  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  nouns  are  the  names  of  whole  clajfes  of  objeds,  it 

is  evident  that  every  fuch  noun  ought  to  have  fome  variation,  to  denote  whether  it  is  one  individual  of  the  clafs  which  is  meant,  or  more  than  one. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every  language  nouns  have  fome  method  of  exprefiing  this.  If  one  be  mentioned,  the  noun  is  ufed  in  that  form 
which  is  called  the  singular  number;  if  more  than  one,  it  is  ufed  in  a  different  form,  which  is  called  the  plural  number . 

CASES.  All  nouns  except  proper  names  are  general  terms  ;  but  it  is  often  neceffary  to  ufe  thofe  general  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  exprefiing  particular 
ideas.  This  can  be  done  only  by  conneding  the  general  term  with  fome  word  fignificant  of  a  quality  or  circumfiance  peculiar  to  the  individual  in¬ 
tended.  When  that  quality  or  circumftance  is  not  exprefied  by  an  adjective,  it  is  in  Englifh  and  moft  modern  languages  commonly  connected  with 
the  noun  by  the  intervention  of  a prepofition;  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  the  noun  has  cases  to  anfwer  the  fame  end,  and  even  in 
Englifh  the  noun  has,  befides  the  nominative,  one  cafe  to  denote  poffeffion. 

f  FIRST  PERSON;  in  Englifh,  I.  This  pronoun  denotes  the  speaker  as  characterized  by  the  present  act  of  speaking,  in  contradiftindion  to  every  other  character  which  he  may  bear.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  the  first  person,  bccaufe  there 
"PREPOSITIVE  ;  fo  called  becaufe  they  (  muft  neceffarily  be  a  fpeaker  before  there  can  be  a  hearer ;  and  the  fpeaker  and  hearer  are  the  only  perfons  employed  in  difeourfe. 

are  capable  of  leading  a  sentence.  Thefe  .  SECOND  PERSON, — thou.  This  pronoun  denotes,  the  person  addressed  as  characterized  by  the  present  circumstance  of  being  addressed,  in  contradiftindion,  &c.  It  is  faid  to  be  of  the  second  person,  becaufe  in  difeourfe  there 

are  divided  into  three  orders,  called  the  J  cannot  be  a  hearer  till  there  be  a  fpeaker.  The  pronouns  of  the  frft  and  fccond  perfons  have  number  and  cafes,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  nouns  have  thefe  accidents  ;  but  in  no  language  have  they  any  variation  denoting  gender;  the  reafon  is* 

pronouns  of  the  ^  that  sex,  and  all  other  properties  and  attributes  whatever,  except  thofe  juft  mentioned  as  deferiptive  of  the  nature  of  thefe  pronouns,  are  foreign  from  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  when  he  utters  I  or  thou  in  difeourfe. 

THIRD  PERSON, — he,  she,  it;  which  words  are  employed  to  denote  any  object  which  may  be  the  fubjed  of  difeourfe  different  from  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearer.  They  are  improperly  faid  to  be  of  any.  perfon;  for  there  can  be  but  two 

perfons  employed  in  difeourfe,  the  fpeaker  and  the  party  addrejfed.  They  are,  however,  pronouns;  fince  they  ftand  by  themfelves,  and  are  the  fubjlitutes  of  nouns.  He  is  the  fubftitute  of  a  noun  denoting  a  male  animal ;  she,  of  a  noun 

denoting  a  female  animal ;  and  it,  of  a  noun  denoting  an  objed;  which  has  no  fex.  All  thefe,  like  the  pronouns  perfonal,  admit  of  number  and  cases  ;  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  attending  them,  that  though  in  every  cafe  of  the  fingular 
number  the  diftindtion  of  gender  is  carefully  preferved,  in  the  plural  it  is  totally  loft  ;  they,  theirs,  and  them,  being  the  nominative ,  pojfejjive ,  and  accufative ,  cafes  of  he,  of  she,  and  of  it. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  f.^FUCH  and  WHO.  This  fubjun&ive  pronoun  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  any  noun  whatever ,  whether  it  be  exprefiive  of  a  genus ,  a  fpecies ,  or  an  individual ;  as  the  animal  which,  the  man  who,  Alexander  who,  fcfc.  Nay,  it  may 

cannot  lead  a  fentence  but  only  ferves  to  l  even  become  the  fubftitute  of  the  perfonal pronouns  themfelves  ;  as  when  we  fay,  /  who  now  write ,  you  who  now  read ,  thou  who  readejl ,  he  who  wrote ,  [he  who  fpoke  ;  where  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  fubjun£tive  who  adopts  the  person  of  than 

fubjoin  aclaufe  to  another  which  waspre-  *  prepofitive  pronoun  which  it  reprefents,  and  affedfs  the  verb  accordingly.  Who  and  which  therefore  are  real  pronouns  from  fubftitution  ;  and  they  have  this  peculiarity  befides,  that  they  have  not  only  the  power  of  a  pronoun ,  but  alfo  of 

-  vious.  Of  this  kind  are  I  ?  connective  of  the  fame  import  with  that  which  in  Englifh  is  exprefied  by  the  prepofition  of.  The  word  that  is  now  ufed  indifferently  for  who  or  which,  as  a  fubjun&ive  pronoun  ;  but  it  was  originally  ufed  only  as  a  definitive ,  arid  as  fuch 

L  it  ought  ftill  to  be  confidered  in  philofophical  grammar . 


{  And 


And 


All  Language  is  compofed 
of  WORDS;  each  of 
which  may  be  defined, 
A  sound  significant  of 

SOME  IDEA  OR  RELATION. 

Thefe  words  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  into  four  general 
divifions;  called 


ATTRIBUTIVES; 

which  are  thofe  words 
that  are  exprefiive  of 

ALL  SUCH  THINGS  AS  ARE 
CONCEIVED  TO  EXIST  NOT 
OF  THEMSELVES,  BUT  AS 
THE  ATTRIBUTES  Of  0- 

ther  things.  Thefe  are 
divided  into 


VERBS,  or  thofe  words  which 
are  exprefiive  of  an  attribute 
and  an  assertion;  as,  I  write. 
They  all  admit  of  the  variations 
after  mentioned. 


The  attributes  exprefied  by  verbs 
have  their  effence  in  motion  ox 
its  privation;  ahd  as  motion  is 
always  accompanied  by  time ,  \ 
therefore  verbs  are  liable  to 
certain  varations  called  tenses, 
viz . 


THE  PRESENT,  which  reprefents  the  adtion  of  the  verb  as  going  on,  and  as  contemporary  with 
fomething  elfe  ;  as,  I  write,  or  I  am  writing,  either  jufl  now ,  or  when  you  are  reading ,  &c. 

THE  PR/ETER-IMPERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  a&ion  of  the  verb  as  having  been  going  on 
but  not  fnifloed  in  fome  portion  of  pajl  time  ;  as,  I  was  writing,  no  matter  when,  yeflerday,  lajl 
week,  or  lajl  year. 

THE  AORIST  OF  THE  PAST,  which  reprefents  the  adlion  of  the  verb  as  fnifhed  in  fome  in¬ 
definite  portion  of  pajl  time ;  as  I  wrote,  or  did  write,  yeferday,  lajl  week ,  &c. 

THE  PR/ETER- PERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  adtion  of  the  verb  as  juft  now  fnifhed,  or 
as  finifhed  in  fome  portion  of  time,  within  which  the  prefent  infant  is  comprehended ;  as  I  have 
written  this  day  or  this  week. 

THE  PLUSQU AM-PERFECT,  which  reprefents  the  adtion  of  the  verb  as  having  been 
fnifhed  in  fome  portion  of  time,  within  which  a  determinate  paf  infant  was  comprehended ;  as,  I 
had  ^written  laf  week  before  I f aw  you. 

THE  FIRST  FUTURE,  which  reprefents  the  adtion  of  the  verb  as  to  be  going  on  at  fome 
indefinite  future  time  ;  as  I  shall  write  or  be  writing  to-morrow,  next  week,  &c. 

THE  SECOND  FUTURE,  which  reprefents  the  adtion  of  the  verb  as  to  be  completed  at  fome  de¬ 
finite  future  time ;  as,  I  shall  have  written  when  you  come  to-morrow,  next  week,  &c. 


AFFIRMATION  is  the  es-  fTHE  INDICATIVE,  to  denote  the  firfi  kind  of 


sence  of  every  verb ;  info- 
much  that  all  verbs  may  be 
refolved  into  the  fubftantive 
verb  is,  and  another  attri¬ 
butive.  But  a  man  may  af¬ 
firm  fomething  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  direCtly ; 
fomething  of  his  liberty  or 
capacity  to  perform  that  ac¬ 
tion  ;  or  fomething  of  his 
wish  that  another  fhould  per¬ 
form  it.  To  denote  thefe 
feveral  kinds  of  affirmation, 
all  verbs  have  what  gram¬ 
marians  call  modes,  viz. 


affirmation ;  as,  I  write. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE,  to  denote  the  fecond ;  as, 
I  may  or  can  write. 

THE  IMPERATIVE,  to  denote  the  third;  as, 
write  thou,  or  do  thou  write. 

Befides  thefe,  grammarians  have  given  to  every  verb 
a  mode,  called 

THE  INFINITIVE ;  as,  to  write.  But  this 
feems,  on  every  account,  to  be  improperly  ftyled 
a  mode.  Nay,  if  affirmation  be  the  effence  of  verb, 
the  infinitive  cannot  be  confidered  as  any  part  of 
the  verb  at  all ;  for  it  expreffes  no  affirmation. 
It  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  an  abfraCt  noun, 
denoting  the  fmple  energy  of  the  verb,  in  conjundtion 
with  time. 


VERBS  have  likewife  been  diftinguifhed  into  the  following 
kinds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  attribute  of  which 
they  are  expreffive. 

i ft,  ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE,  or  thofe  which  denote  an 
adtion  that  paffes  from  the  agent  to  fome  external  object',  as, 
Cafar  conquered  Pompey. 

id,  ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE,  or  thofe  which  exprefs 
that  kind  of  adtion  which  has  no  efieft  upon  any  thing 
beyond  the  agent  himfelf ;  as,  Ccefar  walked. 

3/,  PASSIVE,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  not  adtion  but paffion , 
whether  pleafing  or  painful;  as,  Portia  was  loved,  Pompey 
was  conquered.  „ 

4 th,  NEUTER,  or  thofe  which  exprefs  an  attribute  that 
confifts  neither  in  action  nor  in  paffion;  as,  Cxfar  stood. 


PARTICIPLES,  or  thofe  words  which  are  exprefiive  of  an  attribute  combined  with  time.  In  Englifh  there  are  only  two  participles:  the  prefent ,  as  writing,  which  expreffes  the  action  of  the  verb  to  write,  as  going  on  ;  and  the  paf,  as  written,  which  expreffes  the  adtion  of  the  fame  verb  a%  fnifhed,  and  there- 
<  for c.  paf  in  time.  In  Greek  and  Latin  there  is  a  future  participle,  by  which  the  attribute  is  reprefented  as  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  exertion  at  fome  future  time  ;  as,  fripturus,  “about  to  write. M 

ADJECTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which,  exprefs  as  inhering  in  their  fubfances  the  feveral  qualities  of  things,  of  which  the  effence  conffls  not  in  motion  or  its  privation',  as,  good,  bad,  black,  white,  large,  small,  &c.  As  attributes  are  the  fame  whether  they  belong  to  males  or  females,  to  one  object  or  to  many ,  adjectives 
ought  in  ftridtnefs  to  admit  of  no  variation  refpedling  fix  or  number;  and  in  Englifh  they  adhially  admit  of  none.  Some  qualities,  however,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  one  fubftance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  than  another;  and  therefore  the  adjectives  denoting  thefe  qualities  admit  in  moft  languages  of  a 
variation ,  which  grammarians  call  the  degrees  of  comparifon.  Thus  Plato  was  wise,  Socrates  was  wiser  than  he,  but  Solomon  was  the  wisest  of  men.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  adieCtives  derived  from  nouns,  and  even  from  pronouns:  for  we  fay,  the  Pompeian  party ,  A  brazen  trumpet ,  and  my  book  ;  which  are  phrafe3 
equivalent  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  a  trumpet  of  brafs,  and  the  book  of  me. 

Thefe,  like  adjectives  of  a  fimilar  nature,  admit  of  the 


And 

ADVERBS,  or  thofe  words  which,  as  they  denote  the  attributes  of  at¬ 
tributes,  have  been  called  attributives  of  the  second  order;  to  diftiu- 
guifh  them  from  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  which  denote  the' 
attributes  of  substances,  and  are  therefore  called  attributives  of  the 
.  first  order.  Adverbs  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz. 


T.  Thofe  that  are  common  to  all  attributives  of  the 
first  order;  i.  e.  which  coalefce  equally  with  verbs, 
with  participles,  and  with  adjectives.  Thefe  may 
be  divided  into  adverbs 


Of  INTENSION  and  REMISSION,  or  of  QUANTITY  CONTINUOUS;  as,  moderately,  vastly,  exceedingly,  &c. 
different  degrees  of  comparifon . 

Of  QUANTITY  DISCRETE;  as,  once,  twice,  thrice,  fc.  Thefe  are  not,  in  ftridlnefs  of  fpeech,  adverbs,  being  in  reality  the  possessive  cases  of  one,  two,  thre£,  Ssfc. 
Of  RELATION;  as,  more,  most,  less,  least,  equally,  proportionally,  &c. 

# 


and  which  are  of  the  following  kinds: 


DEFINITIVES;  which 

are  all  thofe  words  that 
ferve  to  define  and  as- 
CERT  AIN  ANY  PARTICULAR 
object  or  objects  AS 
separated  from  others 
of  the  same  class. 
Thefe  are  commonly 
called 


And 


INDEFINITE ;  as, 


ARTICLES;  which  are  divided'}  And 
into  two  kinds,  viz. 


C  Of  TIME  ;  as,  then,  when,  afterward,  now,  EsV. 

tt  't'l  r  t  r  n  j  \  Of  PLACE  ;  as  here,  there,  where,  hence,  whence.  &c.  As  alfo  adverbs  derived  from  prepofitions ;  as,  upward,  downward,  &c. 

II.  Thofe  that  are  confined  to  verbs  properly  fo  called,  J  Qf  INTENSIONS  and  REMISSIONS  PECULIAR  TO  MOTION;  as,  speedily,  hastily,  slowly,  £*.— We  have  given  adverbs  a  place  among  the  parts  of  fpeech  neceffary 

j  for  the  communication  of  thought ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  be  intitled  to  this  diftin&ion.  Englifh  adverbs  at  leaft  feeni  to  be  nothing  morejffian  corruptions  of 
C  nouns,  adjectives ,  and  verbs.  See  Chap.  V.  fed.  3. 

A  or  AN,  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  ox  general  term,  to  denote  that  but  one  individual  is  meant  of  that  genus  or  fpecies  of  which  the  noun  is  th  t  common  name.  This  article,  however,  leaves  the  individual  itfelf  quite  indeterminate.  Thus  man  is  the  general  name 
)  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  A  man  is  one  individual,  but  that  individual  is  unknown. 

)ANY;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun  either  in  the  fingular  or  plural  number,  when  it  is  indifferent  as  to  the  truth  of  the  propofition  what  individual  or  individuals  be  fuppofed  :  Thus,  “  any  man  will  be  virtuous  when  temptation  is  away.” 

SOME;  which  is  prefixed  to  nouns  in  the  plural  number,  to  denote  that  only  part  of  the  fpecies  ox  genus  is  meant,  leaving  that  part  undetermined  :  Thus,  “  some  men  are  great  cowards.” 

It  is  ufed  before  nouns  in 


DEFINITE;  as, 


CONNECTIVES,  ‘or 

thofe  words  which  are 
employed  to  connect 

OTHER  WORDS,  AND  OF 
SEVERAL  DISTINCT  PARTS  < 
TO  MAKE  ONE  COMPLETE 

whole.  .  Thefe  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds, 

viz. 


f  CONJUNCTIONS  ;  by  which 
name  are  diftinguifhed  all  thofe 

CONNECTIVES  WHICH  ARE  COM¬ 
MONLY  EMPLOYED  TO  CONJOIN 

sentences.  Thefe  have  been 
divided  into  two  kinds,  called 

And 


THE;  which  is  prefixed  to  a  noun ,  to  denote  one  individual  of  the  fpecies  of  which  fomething  is  predicated  that  diftinguifhes  it  from  every  other  individual :  Thus,  “  the  man  that  hath  not  mufic  in  himfelf  is  fit  for  treafon.” 
both  numbers  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  for  we  may  fay,  “  the  men  who  have  not  mufic  in  themfelves  are  fit  for  treafons.” 

™IS5  which  prefixed  to  a  noun  in  the  fingular  number,  denotes  an  individual  is  present  and  near  at  hand;  as,  “  this  man  befide  me.”  1  Thefe  two  articles  have  plurals:  these  is  the  plural  of  this,  and  those  the  plural  of  that. 

i  nAi  •  wnicn  prenxed  to  a  noun  in  the  fingular  number,  denotes  an  individual  as  present  but  at  a  little  distance  ;  as,  “  that  man  in  the  corner.  J 

There  are  many  other  articles  both  definite  and  indefinite ;  for  which,  fee  Chap.  II. 

Accidental  addition  is  exprefied  by  the  conjun6l:ion  and  ;  as  when  we  fay,  “  Lyfippus  was  a  ftatuary  and  Prifcian  was  a  grammarian. 

The  unexpected  junction  of  contrary  truths  is  exprefied  by  but  ;  as,  “  Brutus  was  a  patriot  but  Casfar  was  not.” 

The  relation  of  an  effect  to  its  cause  is  exprefied  by  because  ;  as,  “  Rome  was  enflaved  because  Cssfar  was  ambitious. 

The  relation  of  an  effect  to  a  cause  of  which  the  existence  is  doubtful,  by  if  ;  as,  “  you  will  live  happily  if  you  live  honeftly.” 

meanings  of fentences,  nor  have  any  other  effedt  than  to  combine  two  or  more  fmple  fentences  into  one  compound  fentence.  If  thofe  fimple  i  iiHE  RELATI0N  0F  A  CAUS^  IFS  effect,  by  therefore  ,  as,  Ccefar  was  ambitious  t  .  ,  ,, 

ren«n«S  „  of  oppaftie  meanings  lefore  their  _,her  w,U  con ^  fo  .JUr  i„  w>,  *£  con^io.  b,  cnploy./J  ^  ’cW  .“.t  -on  „  onon,  in  c*,«fU  b,  a^Tcoy 

will  be  taken  unless  the  Palladium  be  preferved.”  . 

Coincidence  of  two  affirmations  apparently  contrary  to  each  other  is  exprefied  by  although  ;  as,  cs  Fi  oy  wnl  be  taken  although  Hector 
defend  it.” 

^The  accidental  junction  of  two  things  between  which  there  is  no  necessary  connection  ;  as,  “  a  houfe  with  a  party- wall.” 

The  separation  of  two  things  which  wte  should  expect  to  find  united  ;  as,  “  a  houfe  without  a  roof,  a  man  without  hands.” 

The  relation  subsisting  between  any  thing  and  that  which  supports  it  ;  as,  “  the  ftatue  Hands  upon  a  pedeftal.” 

The  relations  of  higher  and  lower  ;  as,  “  The  fun  is  rifen  above  the  hills:— To  fupport  uneafy  fteps  over  the  burning  marie: — The  fun  is  fet  below  the  horizon  : 

The  fhepherd  reclines  under  the  fhade  of  a  beech-tree.” 


CONJUNCTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which  conjoin  fentences  and  their  meanings  alfo  ;  and 
DISJUNCTIVES,  or  thofe  words  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  conjoin  fentences,  disjoin  their  meanings.  Each  of  thefe  general 
divifons  has  been  again  fubdivided.  The  former  into  copulatives  and  continuatives,  the  latter  into  simple  disjunctives  and  ad¬ 
versative  disjunctives.  But  the  general  divifon  is  abfurd,  and  the  fubdivifions  are  ufelefs.  Conjunctions  never  disjoin  the 


unite  them.  In  nature ,  different  truths  are  connefted,  if  they  be  connected  at  all,  by  different  relations;  and  therefore  when 
the  sentences  expreffive  of  thofe  truths  are  connected  in  language,  it  muft  be  by  words  fignificant  of  thofe  natural  rela¬ 
tions.  Thus, 


PREPOSITIONS,  or  thofe  connectives  of  which  the  common  office  is  to 
conjoin  words  which  refuse  to  coalesce  ;  and  this  they  can  do  only  by  sig¬ 
nifying  those  relations  by  which  the  things  expressed  by  the  united 
words  ARE  connected  in  nature.  The  firfi  words  of  men,  like  their  firft 
ideas ,  had  an  immediate  reference  to  fenfble  obje&s  ;  and  therefore  there  can  . 
be  no  doubt  but  the  original  ufe  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the  various ' 
relations  of  body.  Afterwards  when  men  began  to  difeern  with  their  intel¬ 
lect,  they  took  thofe  words  which  they  found  already  made,  prepositions  as 
well  as  others,  and  transferred  them  by  metaphor  to  intellectual  conceptions . 

’  Propositions  therefore  are  either 


PROPER,  or  thofe  which  lite¬ 
rally  denote  the  relations  fub- 


fifting  among  the  objedts  of 


fenfe. 


Such  as 
Or 


The  relation  between  any  thing  in  motion  and  that  in  which  it  moves  ;  as,  “ 


the  rays  of  light  pafs  through  the  air.” 

point  of  its  beginning;  as,  “  The  rays  of  light  proceed  from  the  fun  :■ — Thefe  figs 


-He  flept  till  morning.3 


Conjunctions  and  prepositions 
are  indeed  employed  only  to 
connect  fentences  and  words  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  parts  of  fpeech 
diftin£t  from  nouns ,  verbs,  and 
adjeCtives.  See  Chap.  VI. 


The  relation  between  any  thing  continued,  whether  motion  or  rest,  and  the; 

came  from  Turkey: — That  lamp  hangs  from  the  ceiling.” 

The  relation  between  any  thing  continued  and  the  point  to  which  it  tends  ;  as,  “  He  is  going  to  Italy: 

[The  relation  between  an  effect  and  its  cause  ;  as,  “  I  am  lick  of  my  hufband  and  for  my  gallant.” 

METAPHORICAL.  For  as  thofe  who  are  above  others  in  place  have  generally  the  advantage  over  them,  the  prepositions  which  denote  the  one  kind  of fuperiority  or  inferiority,  are  likewife  employed  to  denote  the  ot  ier. 
of  a  king,  “  he  rilled  over  his  people  ;”  and  of  a  foldier ,  “  he  ferved  under  fuch  a  general.” 

INTERJECTIONS  are  a  fpecies  of  words  which  are  found  perhaps  in  all  the  languages  on  earth,  but  which  cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  claffes  above  mentioned  ;  for  they  are  not  fubjed  to  the  rules  or  principles  of  grammar,  as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  communication  of  thought.  1  hey  may  be 

called  a  part  of  that  natural  language  with  which  man  is  endowed  in  common  with  other  animals,  to  exprefs  or  ally  fome  very  flrong  fenfation  ;  fuch  as,  ah!  when  he  feels  pain .  In  this  view  the  interje&ion  does  not  owe  its  charaCtedifical  expreffon  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation,  but  to  the  tone  of  voice, 

and  the  modifications  of  countenance  and  of  gefiure  with  which  it  is  uttered  ;  it  is  therefore  univerfally  underftood  by  all  mankind.  In  difeourfe  interjections  are  employed  only  when  the  fuddennefs  or  vehemence  of  fome  affe&ion  returns  men  to  their  natural  fate,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment  forget  the 

u  e  o  peech.  In  books  they  are  thrown  into  fentences  without  altering  their  form  either  in  fyntax  or  in  fignification  ;  and  in  Englifii  this  is  generally  done  with  a  very  bad  effed,  though  the  writer  no  doubt  employs  them  with  a  view  to  pathos  or  embellifhment. 


Thus  we  fay 
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they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them  by  me¬ 
taphor  to  intellectual  conceptions. 

Among  the  relations  which  may  be  confidered  ra¬ 
ther  as  intelle&ual  than  corporeal,  are  thofe  of  caufe  and 
confequcnce  ;  and  for  the  denoting  of  thefe  we  have  two 
prepofitions ,  which  fometimes  appear  in  direct  oppoftion 
to  one  another,  and  at  other  times  may  exchange  places 
without  injury  to  the  fenfe. 

li  Well  !  ’tis  e’en  fo  !  I  have  got  the  London  dif- 
eafe  they  call  love.  I  am  Tick  of  my  hufband,  and  for 
my  gallant.”  Wycherley* s  Country  Wife . 

Here  of  and  for  feem  almoft  placed  in  oppofition;  at 
leaft  their  effe&s  in  the  fentence  appear  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  for,  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  prepofitions  alone, 
and  without  the  afiiftance  of  any  other  words,  file  ex- 
preffes  the  two  contrary  affedlions  of  loathing  and  defire . 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
pleafed  him,  might  have  ufed  of  where  he  has  employ¬ 
ed  for,  and  for  where  he  has  put  of.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following  quotation  : 

“  Marian.  Come,  Amie,  you’ll  go  with  us.” 

“  Amie.  I  am  not  well” 

<c  Lionel.  She’s  fick  of  the  young  Jhepherd  that  he- 
kifther .”  Sad  Shepherd. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety, 
fay — “  We  are  fick  of  hunger  ;”  or — **  We  are  fick 
for  hunger.”  And  in  both  cafes  we  (hall  haveexpref- 
fed  prectfely  the  fame  thing,  with  only  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  former  fentence,  we  declare fcknefs  to  be  a 
consequence  ;  in  the  latter,  we  declare  hunger  to  be  a 
cause.  But  to  return  to  the  country  wife  ;  that  poor  lady 
feems  to  have  had  a  complication  of  difiempers  ;  (he 
had,  at  leaft,  two  diforders — a  ficknefs  of  loathing ,  and 
a  ficknefs  of  love .  She  was  fick  for  difguft,  and  fick 
for  love.  She  was 

Sick  of  clifguf  for  her  hujlarul; 

Sick  of  love  for  her  gallant . 

Sick  for  difguf  of  her  hufband . 

Sick  for  love  of  her  gallant . 

In  the  firft  fentence,  as  thus  ftated,  fcknefs  is  declared 
to  be  the  consequence  of  difguft  of  which  her  hufband 
is  declared  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  fecond,  ficknefs  is 
declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  love,  of  which  her 
gallant  is  declared  to  be  the  cause.  In  the  third  fen¬ 
tence,  disgust  is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  her  fcknefs, 
and  the  consequence  or  offspring  of  her  hufbatuL 
In  the  fourth,  love  is  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
ficknefs,  and  the  consequence  or  offspring  of  her 
gallant . 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  though  the  two  firf  of 
tliefefentences,  taken  entire, convey  the  very  famemean¬ 
ing  with  the  two  laf ,  yet  the  import  of  the  prepofition 
for  is  as  different  from  that  of  of,  as  cause  is  from 
consequence  (g).  When  two  words  or  faiences  are 
linked  together  by  the  former  of  thefe  prepofitions,  the 
object  txprtffed  by  the  laf  word  or  fentence  is  declared 
to  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  exprefied  by  x\\t pre¬ 
ceding  ;  when  two  words  or  fentences  are  linked  toge- 
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ther  by  the  latter  prepofition,  the  object  exprefied  by  the 
frf  word  or  fentence  is  declared  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  of,  or  to  proceed  from,  the  objett  exprefied  by 
the  fecond .  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  perfect  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  fenfe,  whether  weTay fcknefs  of  hunger , 
of  fcknefs  for  hunger  ;  The  man ,  of  he  fpeaks  little ,  is  wife, 
or  the  man  is  wife ,  for  he  fpeaks  little .  By  means  of  the 
prepofition  of,  we  declare  fcknefs  to  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  proceeding  from  hunger ,  and  wifdom  to  be  the 
consequence  we  infer  from  the  man’ s f peaking  little  ;  by 
means  of  for  we  declare  hunger  to  be  the  cause  of 
fcknefs ,  and  the  circumftance  of fpeaking  little  to  be  the 
cause  from  which  vre  infer  the  man’s  wifdom .  In  the 
one  fentence,  of  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun  in  appof- 
tion  to  fcknefs  ;  in  the  other,  as  a  noun  in  appoftion  to 
the  man  is  wife taken  abf  ratify  as  a  noun.  In  the  one 
fentence,  for  (i.  e.  cause)  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  noun 
in  appoftion  to  hunger in  the  other,  as  the  fame  noun  in 
appoftion  to  he  fpeaks  little,  taken  abfrattly  as  a  noun.  r^t 

109.  In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  prepofitions,  we  have  Prepofi- 
feen  how  they  are  applied  by  way  of  juxta-poftion ; tlons  com~ 
that  is  to  fay,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  with-^^c*eci 
out  becoming  a  part  of  it.  But  they  are  ufed  alfo  by  other 
way  of  compoftion  ;  that  is,  they  are  prefixed  to  other  words, 
words  fo  as  to  become  real  parts  of  them.  Thus  in 
Greek  we  have  tTrurUo-foi  •  in  Latin ,  intelligere  ;  and  in 
Englifo,  UNDERfand.  So  alfo,  to  FOREtel ,  to  ovERatt, 
to  uNDERvalue ,  to  ouTgo,  See.;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
other  inftances  innumerable.  In  this  cafe  the  prepofi¬ 
tions  commonly  transfufe  fomething  of  their  own 
meaning  into  the  word  with  which  theyarecompounded.  132 
For  example,  if  we  fuppofe  fome  given  fpace,  e  and  ex  Transfufe 
fignify  out  of  that  fpace  ;  per,  through  it;  in,  within  it;  of^heir^ 
sub ,  under  it.  Hence  e  and  per,  in  compofition,  augment:  own  mean- 
Enormis  is  fomething  not  fimply  big,  but  big  in  excefs;  ing  into 
fomething  got  out  of  the  rule ,  and  beyond  the  meafure. t^10^ 

Dicoy  **  to  fpeak  Edico,  “  to  fpeak  out;”  whence  W°r  S* 
Edi&um  “  an  edift,”  fomething  fo  effe&ually  fpoken 
as  all  are  fuppofed  to  hear  and  all  to  obey.  — On  the 
contrary,  in  and  sub  diminifh  and  leffen.  Hjiifus ,  in - 
iquusy  “  uNjuft,  iNequitable;”  fomething  that  lies  within 
juftice  and  equity,  that  reaches  not  fo  far,  that  falls 
fort  of  them,  Susniger ,  “  blackifh  suBrubiciindus, 

“  reddifh  tending  to  black,  and  tending  to  red  ;  but 
yet  under  the  ftandard,  and  below  perfe&ion. 

1  1  o.  Before  vve  difmifs  this  part  of  our  fubjeft,  we  Their  real 
fhall  make  the  fame  general  remark  on  prepofitions  that  import  how 
wre  formerly  made  on  conjunctions  ;  viz.  that  the  precifet0 
import  of  each  can  with  certainty  be  known  only  by VCrC 
tracing  it  to  its  fource  in  fome  word  of  known  and  de¬ 
terminate  meaning,  either  in  the  language  where  the 
prepofition  itfelf  has  place,  or  in  fome  parent  or  cog¬ 
nate  tongue.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  where  different  languages  ufe  the  fame  or  a 
fimilar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  its  legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  can  be  found,  and  where  its  ufe  is  as  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  fub- 
M  ftantives. 


(g  )  Junius  derives  for  from  the  Greek  *§* ;  Skinner,  from  the  Latin  pro;  but  I  believe,  fays  Horne  Tooke , 
that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Gothic  fubftantive  fa irina,  “  caufe.”  He  imagines  alfo  that  of  (in  the  Gothic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  af)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  words  afara  and  afora,  poferitas, 
proles,  Sec.  In  a  word,  he  considers  for  and  of  as  nouns  or  i'ubftantives  ;  the  former  always  meaning  caufe , 
the  latter  always  meaning  ccrfequence,  offspring,  fuccejfor ,  follower,  &c.  If  this  account  of  thefe  words  be  juft, 
and  vve  have  no  doubt  of  it,  the  prepofitions  for  and  of  are  in  fyntax  to  be  confidered  as  nouns  in  appoftion 
with  other  nouns ,  or  with  fentences  taken  abfradly  as  nouns. 
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ftantives.  When  prepofitions  can  be  traced  to  fuch 
fources  as  thefe,  no  room  can  be  left  for  difputes 
concerning  their  meaning.  In  carrying  on  this  ety¬ 
mological  purfuit,  we  find  advantages  in  the  nature  of 
prepofitions  which  conjunctions  do  not  afford  us.  With 
and  without,  from  and  to,  with  many  other  words 
belonging  to  this  clafs,  have  meanings  dire&ly  oppo- 
fite  and  contradi&ory  to  each  other.  If,  then,  by  the 
total  or  partial  extin&ion  of  an  original  language,  the 
root  of  any  one  prepofition  be  loft,  whilft  that  of  its 
oppofite  remains,  the  phiiofopher  ought  to  be  fatisfied 
with  reafoning  from  contrariety;  as  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  known 
when  we  know  with  precifion  the  meaning  of  its  op¬ 
pofite.  When  we  meet,  however,  with  a  lucklefs 
prepofition  of  which  no  root  is  left  to  be  dug  up,  and 
which  has  itfelf  no  direct  oppofite  in  the  language,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  that  we  inquire  for  what  purpofe  it 
is  ufed  by  the  bell  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  ; 
and  if  wc  can  fix  upon  one  meaning  which  will  apply, 
however  aukwardly,  to  all  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  probability  is,  that 
we  have  difcovered  the  true  and  original  (h)  meaning  of 
the  prepofition  ;  and  by  keeping  that  meaning  con- 
ftantly  in  view,  we  fhall  ourf elves  be  enabled  to  ufe  the 
word  with  perfpicuity  and  precifion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Interjections. 

.  hi.  Befides  the  above  parts  of  fpeech,  there  is  an- 

pmperly01  ot^er  acknowledged  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
any  part  of  called  the  interjection;  a  word  which  cannot  be 
fpeech.  comprehended  under  any  of  the  foregoing  claffes. 

Th t  genuine  interjections  are  very  few  in  number,  and  of 
very  little  importance,  as  they  are  thrown  into  a  fen- 
tence  without  altering  its  form  either  in  fyntax  or  in 
fignif  cation.  In  the  words  of  Horne  Tooke ,  the  brutifh 
inarticulate  interjedlion  has  nothing  to  do  with  fpeech, 
and  is  only  the  miferahle  refuge  of  the  fpeeclilefs.  The 
dominion  of  fpeech,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is 
ere  died  on  the  downfal  of  interjections .  Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind  would  have 
nothing  but  interjections  with  which  no  communicate 
orally  any  of  their  feelings.  “  The  neighing  of  a 
horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the 
purring  of  a  cat,  fneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  fhriek- 
ing,  and  every  other  involuntary  convulfion  with  oral 
found,  have  almoft  as  good  a  title  to  be  called  parts  of 
fpeech  as  interjections .  In  the  intercourfe  of  language, 
interjections  are  employed  only  when  the  fuddennefs  or 
vehemence  of  fome  affection  or  paftion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  (late,  and  makes  them  for  a  moment 
forget  the  ufe  of  fpeech  ;  or  when,  from  fome  circum- 
itance,  the  fhortnefs  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to 
exercife  it.”  The  genuine  interjedion,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  expreflive  of  fome  very  ftrong  fenfation,  fuch  as 
ah!  when  we  feel  pain,  does  not  owe  its  charadlerifti- 
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cal  expreflion  to  the  arbitrary  \form  of  articulation, 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice  and 
modification  of  countenance  and  gefture.  Of  confe- 
quence,  thefe  tones  and  geftures  exprefs  the  fame 
meaning,  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  affume;  and  are  therefore  univerfally  under* 
ftood  by  all  mankind.  Voluntary  interje&ions  are 
ufed  in  books  only  for  embcllifhment,  and  to  mark 
forcibly  a  ftrong  emotion.  But  where  fpeech  can  be 
employed,  they  are  totally  ufelefs  ;  and  are  always  in- 
fufficient  for  the  pnrpofe  of  communicating  thought. 

Dr  Beat  tie  ranks fi  range ,  prodigious,  amazing ,  wonderful ,  0 
dear,  dear  me ,  &c.  when  ufed  alone,  and  without  apparent 
grammatical  fyntax,  among  the  interjections  :  but  he 
might  with  as  much  propriety  have  confidered  hardly , 
truly,  really ,  and  even  many  Latin  verbs,  as  interjections; 
for  thefe  too  are  often  ufed  alone  to  fupply  the  place 
of  whole  fentences.  The  truth  is,  that  all  men,  when 
fuddenly  and  violently  agitated,  have  a  ftrong  ten¬ 
dency  to  fhorten  their  difeourfe  by  employing  a  Jingle 
word  to  exprefs  a  fentiment .  In  fuch  cafes,  the  word 
employed,  whether  noun ,  adjeClive ,  or  verb ,  would  be 
the  principal  word  of  the  fentence,  if  that  fentence  were 
completed  ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  fpeaker  is  fuch, 
and  the  caufe  of  it  fo  obvious,  that  the  hearer  is  in  no 
danger  of  miftaking  the  finfe ,  and  can  himfelf  fupply 
the  words  that  are  wanting.  Thus  if  a  perfon,  after 
liftening  to  a  romantic  narrative,  were  to  exclaim, 
ftrange!  would  any  man  of  common  fenfe  fuppofe, 
that  the  word  f  range,  becaufe  uttered  alone,  had  loft 
the  power  of  an  adjective  and  become  ail  interjection  P 
No,  furely :  Every  one  fees,  that  the  exclamation  is 
equivalent  to,  That  is  strange ,  or  That  is  a  strange 
fory .  Real  interje&ions  are  never  employed  to  con¬ 
vey  truth  of  any  kind.  They  are  not  to  be  found 
amongft  laws ,  in  books  of  civil  inftitutions ,  in  hi/lory ,  or 
in  any  treatife  of  ufeful  arts  or  fciences;  but  in  rhetoric 
and. poetry,  in  novels, plays,  and  romances,  where  in  Eng- 
lifh,  fo  far  from  giving  pathos  to  the  ftyle,  they  have 
generally  an  effed'that  is  difgufting  or  ridiculous. 

Ha  vrNG  now  3nalyfed  every  part  of  fpeech  which 
can  be  lieceffary  for  the  communication  of  thought ,  or 
which  is  acknowledged  in  any  language  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  we  fhall  difmifs  the  article  of 
Grammar ,  after  annexing  a  Table,  which  may  piefent 
at  one  view  the  feveral  claffes  and  fubdivifons  of  words . 

Of  the  different  modes  of  dividing  the  parts  of  fpeech, 
as  well  as  of  the  little  importance  of  fyjlematic  clarifica¬ 
tions,  we  have  already  declared  our  decided  opinion 
but  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  think  diffe¬ 
rently  from  us,  we  fhall  in  the  annexed  Table  adopt 
Mr  Harris' s  clafllfication  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible  ^ 
after  informing  our  readers  that  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  ad¬ 
mits  only  three  parts  of  fpeech,  the  article ,  the  noun , 
and  the  verb,  and  confiders  all  other  words  as  corrup¬ 
tions  or  abbreviations  of  the  two  lall  of  thefe. 
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(H)#  ■^°1  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe  that  Horne  Toone's  derivation  of  for,  from  the  Gothic  fubftantive  fairina, 
is  fanciful  and  ill-founded;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  cause  is  its  true  and  original  meaning,  when  it  is  found, 
that  of  fixteen  examples  brought  by  Greenwood,  and  forty-fix  by  jfohnfon,  cf  different  fignifications  of  the  word 
for,  there  is  not  one  where  the  noun  cause  may  not  be  fubftituted  inftead  of  th c.  prepofition  for  ;  fometimes 
indeed  aukwardly  enough,  but  always  without  injury  to  \hz  fetife.  Even  where  for  feerns  to  be  loco  a/terius , 
which  Lowth  afterts  to  be  its  primary jenfe,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cause,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  Thus,  He  made 
confulerabk  prog  refs  in  the  jludy  of  the  law  before  he  quitted  that  profefion  for  this  of  poetry  ;  i.  e.  before  he  quitted  that 
profefwn ,  this  of  poetry  being  the  cause  of  his  quitting  it. 
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GRAMMARIAN,  one  that  is  /killed  in  or  teaches 

grammar.  ,  .  .  , 

Anciently  the  name  grammarian  was  a  title  or  ho¬ 
nour,  literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons 
accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
But  it  is  otherwife  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  to  fignify  a  dry  plodding  perfon, 
employed  about  words  and  phrafes,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  beauties  of  expreffion  and  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  ancient  grammarians,  called  alfo  philolo- 
gersy  mult  not  be  confounded  with,  the  grammatifts, 
whole  foie  bufinefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  ele¬ 
ments  of  language.  Varro,  Cicero,  Meflala,  and  even 
Julius  Csefar,  thought  it  no  difhonour  to  be  ranked 
grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GRAMMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Limo- 
fine,  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  order.  E.  Long.  133.  N.  Lat.  45*  5 &• 

GRAMPIAN-hills;  a  chain  of  high  mountains 
in  Scotland,  which  run  from  eaft  to  welf  almoft  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  See  ( Scott j/Jj)  Alps  and 
Scotland. — They  take  their  name  from  only  a  Angle 
hill,  the  Mons  Grampius  of  Tacitus,  where  Galgacus 
waited  the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle 
was  fought  fo  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Valle,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
bridge.  W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  20.  The  in¬ 
habitants  have  a  confiderable  manufa&ure  of  gloves  ; 
and  the  town  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Some 
think  that  this  town  is  the  Voluba  of  the  ancients, 
becaufe  it  {lands  on  the  fame  river  ;  and  that  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  the  name  was  changed  into 
Giandpont.  It  was  made  a  borough  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  by  whole  charter  it  was  endowed  with 
large  privileges,  particularly  freedom  from  toll  through 
all  Cornwall,  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year;  which  the  burgeffes  hold  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  in  fee-farm,  at  the  rent  of  about  1  2  guineas. 
Its  privileges  were  confirmed  by  King  Plenry  VIII. 
but  it  did  not  fend  members  to  parliament  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  a  corporation  with  a 
mayor,  8  magiftrates,  a  recorder,  and  town-clerk. 
The  mayor  is  chofen  annually  the  Tuefday  before  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  the  members  by  the  majority  .of  the 
magiftrates  and  freemen,  who  are  fucli  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  pay  fcot  and  lot.  There  is  a  chapel  of  eafe 
in  the  town  to  the  parifh-church,  which  is  at  Creed, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

GRAMPUS,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of  del- 
phinus.  See  Delphinus. 

GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  kingdom  diftind  from  the  reft  of  that 
country.  See  the  article  Spain. — It  made  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Baetica  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Ba- 
ftuli,  the  Sexitani,  &c.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes 
calkd  Upper  Andalufia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth 
and  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft  and  north 
by  Lower  Andalufia,  and  to  the  north-eaft  by  Murcia. 
Its  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles;  but  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy  ;  and  though 
theie  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fome 
of  them  very  high,  yet  they  are  almoft  every  where 


covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  lau-  Granada, 
rel,  myrtle,  fweet-bafil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram,  y— — ' 

and  other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite 
tafte  to  the  fiefti  of  their  flieep  and  cattle.  A  great 
deal  of  filk  and  fugar,  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax, 
is  alfo  produced  here;  befides  dates  and  acorns,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fineft  nuts;  good  flone  for  building ;  feve- 
ral  forts  of  gems;  fumach,  ufed  in  drefiing  goat-fkins; 
and  galls,  of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.  The 
valleys,  with  which  the  mountains  are  interfperfed,  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of 
fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  are  faid  to  be  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  Moors  ;  and,  though  they  are  become  Ro¬ 
man-catholics,  retain,  in  a  great  meafure,  their  ancient 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  language.  The  principal  rivers 
in  the  province  are  the  Genii,  or  Xenil,  and  Gauda- 
lantin,  befides  which  there  are  many  leffer  ftreams. 
Abundance  of  fait  is  made  in  this  province  ;  which, 
though  neither  fo  populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as 
when  fubjeft  to  the  Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  any  in 
Spain.  It  was  the  laft  of  the  kingdoms  poflefled  by 
the  Moors,  and  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  until  1492. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  in  a  wholefome  air  and  fruitful  country, 
an  hundred  and  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Madrid,  in 
W.  Long*  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  36.  56.  It  Hands  upon 
two  hills  feparated  by  the  Darro.  The  Genii  runs  un¬ 
der  the  walls,  and  thefe  two  rivers  are  formed  from  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  with  which  the  mountain  is  con- 
ftantly  covered.  The  Darro  is  faid  to  carry  with  it 
fmall  particles  of  gold  ;  and  its  name;  derived  from 
dat  aurumy  may  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  this  :  the  Ge¬ 
nii,  in  like  manner,  rolls  with  its  ftream  little  pieces  of 
filver.  When  Charles  V.  came  to  Granada,  in  1526, 
with  the  emprefs  Ifabella,  the  city  prefented  him  with 
a  crown  made  of  gold  gathered  from  the  Darro.  The 
city  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  very  handfome  public  and  private  buildings.  Its 
walls,  which  are  adorned  with  many  towers  at  equal 
diftances,  are  faid  to  be  ten  miles  in  compafs.  Here 
are  two  caftles  ;  the  one  built  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
o  thereby  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  They  both  com¬ 
mand  a  very  fine  profpedl ;  and  the  firft  is  fo  large, 
that  it  looks  like  a  city  by  itfelf,  and,  it  is  faid,  has 
room  enough  to  accommodate  forty  thoufand  people, 
exclufive  of  the  royal  palace,  and  the  convent  of  St 
Francis.  Here  is  alfo  a  court  of  inquifition  ;  a  royal 
tribunal;  and  an  univerftty,  founded  in  1531  ;  with 
the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  who  has  a  revenue  of  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  A  great  many  noble¬ 
men,  clergymen,  and  wealthy  citizens,  refide  in  this  ci¬ 
ty,  of  which  the  filk  trade  and  manufacture  is  very 
great,  and  the  arfenal  is  faid  to  be  the  beft  furnifhed  of 
any  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  de¬ 
fended  of  the  Moors,  are  well  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter.  There  are  feveral  fine  fqu3res,  particularly  that 
called  the  Bivaramba  or  PIa$a  Mayor,  where  the 
bull-fights  are  held  ;  and  without  the  city  is  a  large 
plain,  full  of  towns  and  villages,  called  La  Vega  de 
Granada. 

The  Moors  are  faid  to  regret  nothing  but  Granada, 
amongft  all  the  Ioffes  they  have  fuftained  in  Spain  ;  they 
mention  it  in  all  their  evening  prayers,  and  fupplicate 
M  2  heaven 
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Granada,  heaven  to  refioreit  to  their  poffeffion.  _ _ _ 

ifh  ambaffador  who  came  into  Spain  obtained  permif- 
fion  of  the  king  to  fee  Granada  ;  he  fhed  tears  on  en¬ 
tering  the  Alhambra,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex¬ 
claiming,  that  the  folly  of  his  anceftors  had  deprived 
them  and  their  pofterity  of  that  delightful  country. 

Granada  had  formerly  twenty  gates  :  the  firft,  that 
of  Elvira,  which  ftill  remains  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  Bi- 
balmazar,  or  of  conference,  becaufe,  with  the  Moors,  it 
was  a  kind  of  place  of  refort  where  they  converfed  on  af¬ 
fairs  ;  the  third,  Vivarambla,  fo  called  from  its  leading 
to  a  grand  fquare  which  iiill  bears  the  fame  name  ;  the 
fourth,  Bib  Racha,  or  of  proviiions  ;  the  fifth,  Bita- 
taubin,  or  the  gate  of  the  hermits,  which  led  to  diffe¬ 
rent  folitudes,  the  abodes  of  dervifes  ;  the  fixtli,  Bib- 
mitre,  or  Biblacha,  the  firft  gate;  the  feventh,  the 
mill  gate  ;  the  eighth,  that  of  the  fun,  becaufe  it  open¬ 
ed  to  the  eaft  ;  the  ninth,  the  gate  of  the  Alhambra, 
called  by  the  Moors  Bib  Luxar ;  the  tenth,  Bid  Adam, 
or  the  gate  of  the  bones  of  Adam  ;  the  twelfth,  Bib 
Ciedra,  the  gate  of  the  nobles  ;  the  Moors  kept  this 
gate  fhut  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  had  been  predic¬ 
ted  that  the  enemies  which  fhould  one  day  take  the 
city,  would  enter  by  that  gate  ,•  the  thirteenth,  is  that 
of  Faxalauza,  or  of  the  hill  of  almond  trees  ;  the  four¬ 
teenth,  the  lion  gate,  in  Arabic,  Bib  Elecei  ;  the  fif¬ 
teenth,  the  coaft  gate,  called  by  the  Moors  Alacabar  ; 
the  fixteenth,  Bib  Albonut,  or  the  gate  of  the  Banners, 
at  prefent  the  magdalen  gate  ;  the  feventeenth,  that  of 
the  Darro  ;  the  eighteenth,  that  of  the  Mofayca  ;  the 
nineteenth,  that  called  the  gate  of  Ecce  Homo ;  the 
twentieth,  that  by  the  fide  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Moors  have  left  more  monuments  in  Granada 
than  in  any  other  city  in  Spain.  From  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  inferiptions  in  and  about  the  city,  and  the  fine 
edifices  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  Generalif,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  thefe  people  intended  to  make  Granada 
the  great  depfitory  of  their  religion,  manners,  cuf- 


toms,  and  magnificence.  There  is  not  a  wall  which 
does  not  bear  fome  marks  of  their  power;  but,  not- 
withftanding  this  abundance  of  monuments,  the  reign 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  ftill  buried  in  confufion  and 
obfeurity.  The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fu- 
perftition,  and  the  hatred  they  bore  the  Moors,  have 
much  contributed  to  this  darknefs  ;  they  have  either 
deftroyed,  or  fuffered  to  be  effaced  by  time,  every 
thing  which  bore  the  mark  of  mahometanifm,  inltead 
of  preferving  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  at 
the  fame  time  were  thofe  of  their  own  glory  ;  and  it 
may  be  faid,  that  chance  alone,  and  the  folidity  of 
their  conftru&ion,  much  more  than  curiofity  or  a  love 
of  the  arts,  has  preferved  thofe  which  ftill  exift,  altho’ 
daily  going  to  ruin. 

An  account  of  the  Alhambra  has  been  already  gi¬ 
ven  under  its  name  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  From 
the  hall  of  Comares  there  mentioned,  there  is  a  modern 
little  ftair*cafe;  the  old  one,  which  correfponded  to  the 
beauty  of  the  edifice,  having  been  deftroyed.  At  the 
top  of  the  ft  air  cafe  is  a  gallery,  a  part  of  which  is  in- 
clofed  with  an  iron  railing  :  this  kind  of  cage  is  called 
the  prifon  of  the  queen.  It  was  here  the  wife  of  the 
laft  king  of  Granada  was  imprifoned.  The  Gomels 
and  Legris,  two  families  of  diftin&ion,  bore  falfe  wit- 
nefs  againft  her  virtue,  and  occafioned  the  deftruftion 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Abencerrages,  another 
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The  M  Moor-  powerful  and  numerous  family  of  Granada  of  whom 
they  were  jealous.  The  hillory  of  this  event  Is  given 
as  follows.  ° 

In  the  year  1491,  Abdali,  furnamed  the  Little,  ftill 
reigned  in  Granada  ;  but  this  city  was  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin,  for  the  principal  families  were  divided  againft 
each  other.  The  Moors  had  carried  their  arms  againft 
Jaen,  and  had  been  bravely  repulfed.  Abdali  was  con- 
foling  himfelf  in  one  of  his  pleafure  houfes  for  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprife,  when  the  Zegris,  who  long 
had  been  the  fecret  enemies  of  the  Abencerrages, 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  defeat  to  reprefen t  them 
to  the  king  as  rebellious  fubjecls,  who  employed  their 
immenfe  riches  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  and 
dethrone  their  Sovereign.  They  accuftd  Albin  Ha¬ 
rriet,  the  moft  rich  and  powerful  among  them,  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  adulterous  commerce  with  the  queen,  and  pro¬ 
duced  witneffes  who  afferted  they  had  on  a  certain  fe- 
ftival  feen,  at  Generalif,  under  a  bower  of  rofe  trees, 
Albin  Hamet  in  the  arms  of  that  princefs.  The  fury 
of  Abdali  may  eafily  be  imagined  ;  he  fwore  the  de~ 
ftru&ion  of  the  Abencerrages.  But  the  Zegris,  too 
prudent  to  let  his  anger  break  forth,  advifed  him  to 
difiimulate,  and  not  to  fuffer  it  to  be  known  to  that 
numerous  and  powerful  family  that  he  was  informed  of 
their  perfidy.  It  will  be  better,  faid  they,  to  entice 
them  into  the  fnare,  and,  before  they  can  unite  and 
put  themfelves  into  a  ftate  of  defence,  revenge  upon 
their  heads  the  infult  offered  to  the  crown.  This  ad¬ 
vice  was  followed  :  Abdali  went  to  the  Alhambra, 
having  ordered  thirty  of  his  guards  to  aim  themfelves, 
and  the  executioner  to  attend.  The  Abencerrages 
were  fent  for  one  by  one,  and  beheaded  as  foon  as  they 
entered  the  hall  of  the  lions,  where  there  is  ftill  a  large 
vafe  of  alabafter,  which  was  quickly  filled  with  blood 
and  the  heads  of  expiring  bodies.  Thirty-five  heads 
had  already  been  ftruck  off,  and  all  the  Abencerrages 
would  have  died  in  the  fame  manner,  had  not  a  page, 
who  had  followed  his  mailer,  and  remained  unpercei¬ 
ved  in  the  hurry  of  the  execution,  taken  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  withdrawing  and  giving  information  to  the  reft 
of  the  unhappy  family  of  what  had  paffed.  Thefe  im¬ 
mediately  affembled  their  friends  in  arms,  crying  out 
through  the  city  of  Granada,  “  Treafon  !  treafon  ! 
Let  the  king  die  !  he  unjuftly  puts  to  death  the  Aben¬ 
cerrages  !”  The  people,  with  whom  they  were  favour¬ 
ites,  did  not  hefitate  in  affiiling  them  :  fourteen  thou- 
fand  men  were  foon  found  in  arms,  and  immediately 
proceeded  towards  the  Alhambra,  fhouting  all  the 
way,  Let  the  king  die  1  Abdali,  furprifed  his  fecret 
fhould  have  been  fo  foon  difeovered,  and  feverely  re¬ 
penting  of  having  followed  the  pernicious  counfels  lie 
had  received,  ordered  the  caftle  gates  to  be  fhut ;  but 
they  were  prefently  fet  on  fire.  Muley  Hacen,  who  had 
been  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  fon, 
hearing  the  tumult  of  the  people,  had  one  gate  open¬ 
ed,  and  prefented  himfelf  to  appeafe  the  rage  of  the 
citizens;  but  he  no  fooner  appeared,  than  he  was  lift¬ 
ed  up  by  the  multitude  neareit  the  gate,  who  cried  out, 

“  Behold  our  king,  we  will  have  no  other,  long  live 
Muley  Hacen  and  leaving  him  furrounded  by  a 
ftrong  guard,  the  Abencerrages,  and  other  nobles,  en¬ 
tered  the  caftle,  accompanied  by  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers.  But  they  found  the  queen  only,  with 
her  women,  and  in  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the 

hidden 
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j-nada  fudden  revolution,  of  which  fhe  knew  not  the  caufe. 

— v -  They  allied  for  the  king  ;  and  being  informed  he  was 

in  the  I13II  of  the  lions,  entered  it  furioufly,  and  found 
him  defended  by  the  Zegris  and  the  Gomels,  and  in 
left  than  two  hours  killed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of 
them.  Abdali  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  The 
bodies  of  the  beheaded  Abencerrages  were  laid  upon 
black  cloth,  and  carried  to  the  city.  Muza,  brother 
to  Abdali,  and  who  by  his  great  a&ions  had  gained 
the  favour  of  the  people,  feeing  the  Abencerrages  were 
revenged,  found  means  to  appeafe  them  ;  and  having 
learned  that  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  a  mofque 
near  the  mountain  now  called  Saint  Helena,  went  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  cattle  of  the  Alhambra.  For 
feveral  days  nothing  but  fighs  and  groans  were  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Abdali  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  cattle, 
and  refufed  to  fee  the  queen.  Thofe  who  had  accufed 
her  of  adultery,  however,  perfifted  in  their  falfe  accu- 
fation,  and  faid,  they  would  maintain,  with,  arms  in 
their  hands,  againft  all  who  fhould  contradidl  them, 
that  the  queen  was  guilty.  The  unhappy  princefs  was 
imprifoned,  and  the  day  arriving  on  which  file  was  to 
perifh  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  none  a- 
mong  the  Moors  offering  to  defend  her,  fhe  was  ad- 
vifed  to  commit  her  caufe  to  fome  Chriftian  knights, 
who  prefented  themfelves  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
conquered  her  falfe  accufers,  fo  that  fhe  was  immedi¬ 
ately  let  at  liberty.  The  taking  of  Granada  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  this  combat ;  Muza  and  the  Abencerrages  ha¬ 
ving,  it  is  faid,  facilitated  the  conquett  of  it  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Ifabella. 

From  the  Alhambra  you  enter  the  Generalif  by  a 
low  gate,  which  favoured  the  efcape  of  Abdali  when 
Ferdinand  took  Granada.'  Generalif  is  faid  to  figni- 
fy,  in  Arabic,  the  houfe  of  love,  of  dance,  and  pleafure. 
ft  was  built  by  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Omar,  who 
was  fo  fond  of  mafic,  that  he  retired  to  this  palace,  en¬ 
tirely  to  give  himfelf  up  to  that  amufement.  The  Ge¬ 
neralif  is  the  moll  pleafmg  fituation  in  the  environs  of 
Granada.  It  is  built  upon  a  very  high  mountain 
whence  waters  rufh  from  every  fide,  which  efcape  in 
torrents,  and  fall  in  beautiful  cafcades  in  the  courts, 
gardens,  and  halls  of  that  ancient  palace.  The  gar¬ 
dens  form  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  full  of  trees,  vene¬ 
rable  from  their  antiquity.  Two  cypreffes  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  noted,  called  the  Cypreffes  of  the  queen,  be- 
caufe  it  was  near  them  the  perfidious  Gomel  impeach¬ 
ed  the  virtue  of  that  princefs  and  the  honour  of  the 
Abencerrages.  Of  this  place,  travellers  obferve,  that 
the  writers  of  romances  have  never  imagined  a  fcene 
equal  to  it. 

Granada  was  formerly  called  Illileria ,  and  founded, 
if  we  will  believe  fome  writers,  by  Liberia,  a  great 
grand-daughter  of  Hercules,  daughter  of  Hifpan,  and 
wife  to  Hefperus,  a  Grecian  prince,  and  brother  to 
Atalanta.  Others,  who  fupport  their  .  affertions  by 
proofs  to  the  full  as  fatisfa&ory,  maintain  that  it  was 
founded  by  Iberus,  grandfon  of  Tubal,  and  that  it  took 
the  name  of  Granada,  or  Garnata,  fiom  Nata  the 
daughter  of  Liberia  ;  this  word  being  compofed  of 
Gar  (which  in  the  language  of  the  time  fignified  grot¬ 
to)  and  Nata  ;  that  is,  “  the  grotto  of  Nata,”  becaufe 
that  princefs  ftudied  aftrology  and  natural  hiftory,  and 
delighted  in  the  country.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Nata,  or  Natayde,  exifled  in  the  firft  ages  of 
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the  foundation  of  Granada  ;  and  that  in  the  place  Granada 
where  the  Alhambra  now  ftands,  there  was  a  temple  II 
dedicated  to  Nat iv ala.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  GrarurIj* 
Granada  is  Lid  to  be  2808  years  before  Chrift.  We 
know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  munici¬ 
pal  colony. — A  defeription  in  Latin  of  Granada,  fuch 
a3  it  was,  in  1560,  written  by  a  merchant  at  Antwerp, 
named  George  Hofnahel,  who  travelled  into  Spain,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  work,  intitled  Civitates  orbh  terra - 
rum ,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1576.  This  book  alfo 
contains  a  good  plan  of  the  city  of  Granada. 

GRANADA,  or  Grenada,  one  of  the  Caribbee 
iflands.  See  Grenada. 

GRANADA,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 
mala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from 
the  S.  Sea.  It  was  taken  twice  by  the  French  buc¬ 
caneers,  and  pillaged.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  N.  Sea.  W  Long.  85.  10,  N.  Lat.  * 

11.  8. 

GRANADA,  New,  a  province  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Terra  Firma,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Carthagena  and  St.  Martha,  on  the  eatt  by  Venezuela, 
on  the  fouth  byPopayan,  and.on  the  well  byDarien.  It 
contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron  ;  horfes, 
mules,  good  paftures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  Santa-Fe-de-Bagota  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

GRANADILLOES,  the  name  of  fome  iflands 
of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to 
the  north  and  Granada  to  the  fouth.  They  are  fo  in- 
confiderable  that  they  are  quite  negle&ed  ;  but  were 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

GRANADIER,  a  foldier  armed  with  a  fword,  a 
firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand-grana- 
does.  They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tailed 
and  brifkeft  fellows,  and  are  always  the  firtt  upon  all 
attacks. 

Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a  company 
of  granadiers  belonging  to  it  ;  or  elfe  four  or  five 
granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion, 
which,  on  occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com¬ 
pany  of  themfelves.  Thefe  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRANADO  or  Grenade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
hollow  ball  or  fhell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about 
inches  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is 
fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fmall  fufe  driven  into  the 
fufe-hole,  made  of  well-feafoned  beech-wood,  and 
thrown  by  the  grenadiers  into  thofe  places  where  the 
men  Hand  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and  o- 
ther  lodgements  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
compofition  within  the  fufe  gets  to  the  powder  in  the 
grenado,  it  burfts  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  da¬ 
mage  of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Granadoes 
were  invented  about  the  year  1594.  The  author  of 
the  Military  Dictionary  has  the  following  remark  on  the 
ufe  of  granadoes.  “  Grenades  have  unaccountably 
funk  into  difufe  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  a- 
mong  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditcho 
During  the  fiege  of  Caffel  under  the  Count  de  La 
Lippe,  in  the  campaign  of  1762,  a  young  engineer 
^ — .. 
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Granard,  undertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks  with  a  much 
Cr  ran  ary.  fma}}er  detachment  than  one  which  had  been  repul - 
fed,  and  fucceeded  with  eafe  from  the  ufe  of  grenades ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  they  fhould  not  be  neglected, 
either  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  pofts.” — The  word 
Granado  takes  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  fhell  is 
filled  with  grains  of  powder,  as  a  pomegranate  is  with 
kernels. 

GRANARD,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and  pod 
town  in  the  county  of  Longford,  province  of  Lein- 
fter ;  it  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Forbes ;  fi- 
tuated  52  miles  from  Dublin,  and  about  16  north  eail 
of  Longford.  N.  Lat.  53.  44.  W.  Long.  7.  30.  Here 
is  a  remarkable  hill  or  mount,  called  the  Moat  of 
Granard ,  thought  to  be  artificial,  and  the  fite  of 
a  Danifh  cadle  or  fort ;  which  commands  from  its 
fummit  a  mod  extenfive  profpedl  into  fix  or  feven  ad¬ 
joining  counties.  In  this  town  have  lately  been  given 
annual  prizes  to  the  bell  performers  on  the  Irifh  harp. 
Granard  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot  ^and  re¬ 
turns  two  members  to  parliament  5  patronage  in  the 
familiesof  Macartney  and  Greville.  Fairs  held  3d  May 
and  iftOdlober.  This  place  takes  its  name  from  Grian- 
ard ,  or  “  the  height  of  the  fun”,  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  chiefs  of  north  Teffia.  It  is  fometimes 
written  Grenard. 

GRAM  ARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  (lore  corn  in, 
efpecially  that  defigned  to  be  kept  a  confidcrable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooled  and  moil 
temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  bed  gra¬ 
naries  are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 
wrought  in  the  infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
nailed,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  granary  mud  be 
lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be  any 
room  left  for  vermin  to  (belter  themfelves.  There 
may  be  many  dories  one  above  another,  which  lbould 
be  near  the  one  to  the  other  ;  becaufe  the  diallower 
the  corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  eafily  turned. 

The  two  great  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  eredl- 
iu g  of  granaries  are,  to  make  them  fufficiently  drong, 
and  to  e^pofe  them  to  the  mod  drying  winds.  The 
ordering  of  the  corn  in  many  parts  of  England,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Kent,  is  thus  :  To  feparate  it  from  dud  and 
other  impurities  after  it  is  thrafhed,  they  tofs  it  with 
fhovels  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  long  and  large 
room ;  the  lighter  fubdances  fall  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  corn  only  is  carried  from  fide  to 
fide,  or  end  to  end  of  it.  After  this  they  fereen  the 
corn,  and  then  bringing  it  into  the  granaries,  it  is 
fpread  about  half  a  foot  thick,  and  turned  from  time 
to  time  about  twice  in  a  week  ;  once  a  week  they  alfo 
repeat  the  fereening  it.  This  fort  of  management  they 
continue  about  two  months,  and  after  that  they  lay  it 
a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more;  and  in  this  time  they 
turn  it  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  feafon  be  damp, 
and  now  and  then  fereen  it  again.  After  about  five 
or  fix  months  they  raife  it  to  two  feet  thicknefs  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  they  turn  it  once  or  twice  in  a  month, 
and  fereen  it  now  and  then.  After  a  year,  they  lay 
it  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turn  it  once 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  fereen  it  proportion* 
ably.  When  it  has  lain  two  years  or  more,  they  turn 
it  once  in  two  months,  and  fereen  it  once  a  quarter ; 
and  how  long  foever  it  is  kept,  the  oftener  the  turn¬ 


ing  and  fereening  is  repeated,  the  better  the  grain  will  Granary, 
be  found  to  keep. — It  is  proper  to  leave  an  area  of  a  v~-— » 

yard  wide  on  every  fide  of  the  heap  of  corn,  and  other 
empty  fpaces,  into  which  they  turn  and  tofs  the  corn 
as  often  as  they  find  occafion.  In  Kent  they  make 
two  fquare  holes  at  each  end  of  the  fioor,  and 
one  round  in  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  they 
throw  the  corn  out  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  rooms, 
and  fo  up  again,  to  turn  and  air  it  the  better.  Their 
fereens  are  made  with  two  partitions,  to  feparate  the 
dull  from  the  corn,  which  falls  into  a  bag,  and  when 
fufficiently  full  this  is  thrown  away,  the  pure  and  good 
corn  remaining  behind.  Corn  has  by  thefe  means 
been  kept  in  our  granaries  30  years ;  and  it  is  obfer¬ 
ved,  that  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  more  flour  it  yields 
in  proportion  to  the  corn,  and  the  purer  and  whiter 
the  bread  is,  the  fuperfluous  humidity  only  evapora¬ 
ting  in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich  in  Swifierland,  they 
keep  corn  80  years,  or  longer,  by  the  fame  fort  of  me¬ 
thods. 

The  public  granaries  at  Dantzick  are  feven,  eight, 
or  nine  (lories  high,  having  a  funnel  in  the  midil  of 
every  fioor  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 

They  are  built  fo  fecurely,  that  though  every  way 
furrounded  with  water  the  corn  contracts  no  damp* 
and  the  vefiels  have  the  convenience  of  coming  up  to 
the  walls  for  their  lading.  The  Ruffians  preferve  their 
corn  in  fubterranean  granaries  of  the  figure  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  wide  below  and  narrow  at  top  :  the  fides  are  well 
pladered,  and  the  top  covered  with  (lones.  They 
are  very  careful  to  have  the  corn  well  dried  before  it 
is  laid  into  thefe  dorehoufes,  and  often  dry  it  by 
means  of  ovens  ;  the  fummer  dry  weather  being  too 
fhort  to  effe&  it  fufficiently. — Dantzick  is  the  grand 
florehoufe  or  repolitory  of  all  the  fruitful  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  of  a  great 
part  of  the  country,  are  there  laid  up  in  parcels  of20,30, 
or  60  lads  in  a  chamber,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
room  ;  and  this  they  keep  turning  every  day  or  two, 
to  keep  it  fweet  and  fit  for  (hipping.  A  thunder 
ftorm  has  fometimes  been  of  very  terrible  confequen- 
ces  to  thefe  (lores.  All  the  corn  of  the  growth  of 
former  years  having  been  found  fo  much  altered  by  one 
night’s  thunder,  that  though  over  night  it  was  dry, 
fit  for  (hipping  or  keeping,  and  proper  for  ufes  of  any 
fort,  yet  in  the  morning  it  was  found  clammy  and 
(licking.  I11  this  cafe  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
turning  of  all  fuch  corn  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
two  months  or  longer  ;  in  which  time  it  will  fome¬ 
times  come  to  itfelf,  though  fometimes  not.  This  ef¬ 
fect  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  only  obferved  to  take 
place  in  fuch  corn  as  is  not  a  year  old,  or  has  not 
fweated  thoroughly  in  the  draw  before  it  was  threfhed 
out.  The  latter  inconvenience  is  eafily  prevented  by  a 
timely  care  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  carefully  to  examine  all  fiores  of  the  latl  year’s 
corn  after  every  thunder  dorm,  that  if  any  of  this 
have  been  fo  affe&ed,  it  may  be  cured  in  time  ;  for  a 
negledl  of  turning  will  certainly  utterly  dedroy  it. 

According  to  Vitruvius’s  rules,  a  granary  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  at  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  have  its  openings 
only  to  the  north  or  ead,  that  the  corn  may  not  be 
expofed  to  the  damp  winds  from  the  fouth  and  wed, 
which  are  very  dedruclive  to  it ;  whereas  the  contrary 
ones  are  very  necedary  and  vvholefome  to  it,  ferving 

to 
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to  cool  and  dry  it  from  all  external  humidity,  from  four  feet  from  each  other,  which  are  to  reach  through  Granary, 
whatever  caufe.  There  muft  alfo  be  openings  in  the  the  whole  length  of  the  granary,  and  their  farther  v 

roof  to  be  fet  open  in  dry  weather,  partly  to  let  in  ends  are  to  be  clofed  :  feams  of  to  or  tV  of  an  inch 

frefh  air,  and  partly  to  let  out  the  warm  effluvia  which  are  to  be  left  open  at  the  four  joinings  of  the  boards, 
are  often  emitted  by  the  corn.  The  covering  of  the  where  they  are  nailed  together,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
roofs  fhould  always  be  of  tiles,  becaufe  in  the  word  through  them  into  the  corn.  In  feme  of  thefe  leffer 
feafons,  when  the  other  openings  cannot  be  fafe,  there  trunks  there  may  be  Aiding  ftmttere,  in  order  to  flop 
will  always  be  a  confiderable  inlet  for  frefh  air,  and  a  the  paffage  of  the  air  through  thole  trunks  which  are 

way  out'  for  the  vapours  by  their  joinings,  which  are  not  covered  with  corn  ;  or  to  ventilate  one  part  of  the 

never  clofe.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  windows  to  granary  more  brifkly  than  others,  as  there  may  be  oc- 
tlie  foutli,  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  (hut  them  up  in  cafion.  There  mud  alfo  be  wooden  Gutters,  hung 
xnoift  weather,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot  fouthern  winds,  on  hinges  at  their  upper  part,  fo  as  to  fhut  clofe  of 
There  mud  never  be  a  cellar,  or  any  other  damp  themfelves ;  thefe  mud  be  fixed  to  the  openings  in 
place  under  a  granary,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be  built  the  walls  of  the  granary  on  their  outfide  :  by  thefe 
over  dables ;  for  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes  the  com  will  means  they  will  readily  open  to  give  a  free  paffage  for 
certainly  fuffer  by  the  vapours,  and  be  made  damp  in  the  ventilating  air,  which  afeends  through  the  corn, 
one,  and  ill- tailed  in  the  other.  to  pafs  off,  but  will  inflantly  (hut  when  the  ventila- 

M.  Du  Hamel  and  Dr  Hales  recommend  various  tion  ceafes,  and  thereby  prevent  any  dampnefs  of  the 
contrivances  for  ventilating  or  blowing  frefh  air  through  external  air  from  entering  .  to  prevent  this,  the  ven- 

corn  laid  up  in  granaries  or  (hips,  in  order  to  pre-  tilation  fhould  be  made  only  in  the  middle  of  dry  days, 

ferve*  it  fweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  being  de-  unlefs  the  corn,  when  firft  put  in,  is  cold  and  damp, 
voured  by  weevels  or  other  infedls.  This  may  be  done  In  leffer  granaries,  where  the  ventilators  muft  be 

by  nailing  wooden  bars  or  laths  on  the  floor  of  the  worked  by  hand,  if  thefe  granaries  (land  on  ftaddles, 

granary  about  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other,  when  fo  as  to  have  their  lowed  floor  at  fome  diftance  from 
they  ;ire  covered  with  hair-cloth  only  ;  or  at  the  dif-  the  ground,  the  ventilators  may  be  fixed  under  the 
tance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarfe  wire -work,  lowed  floor,  between  the  ftaddles,  fo  as  to  be  worked 
or  bafket-work  of  ofier  is  laid  under  the  hair-cloth,  or  by  men  Handing  on  the  ground,  without  or  within 
when  an  iron  plate  full  of  holes  is  laid  upon  them.  Thefe  the  granary.  A  very  commodious  and  cheap  venti- 
laths  may  be  laid  aerofs  other  laths,  nailed  at  the  dif-  lator  may  be  made  for  fmall  granaries,  by  making  a 
tance  of  15  inches,  and  two  or  more  deep,  that  there  ventilator  of  the  door  of  the  granary  ;  which  may  be 
may  be  a  free  paffage  for  the  air  under  them.  The  eafily  done  by  making  a  circular  fereen,  of  the  fize  of 
under  laths  nnift  come  about  fix  inches  fliort  of  the  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  behind  the  door  :  but  in  order  to 
wall  of'  the  granary  at  one  end  of  them  ;  on  which  end  this,  the  door  muft  be  open,  not  inwards  but  out-- 
a  board  is  to  be  fet  edgeways,  and  (loping  againft  the  wards  of  the  granary,  fo  that  as  it  falls  back,  it  may 
wall:  by  this  difpofition  a  large  air-pipe  is  formed,  be  worked  to  and  fro  in  the  fereen;  which  muft  be 
which  having  an  open  communication  with  all  the  exactly  adapted  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  circular  fide 
interftices  between  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit  of  the  fereen,  as  well  as  at  the  top  and  bottom.  But 

the  paffage  of  air  below  forcibly  through  a  hole  at  the  there  muft  be  a  Hop  at  about  eight  or  ten  inches  dif- 

extremity  of  it,  into  all  the  corn  in  the  granary,  that  tance  from  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  door’s  falling  back* 
will  confequently  carry  off  the  moill  exhalations  of  the  farther  ;  that  there  may  be  room  for  a  valve  in  the 
corn.  The  ventilators-  for  fupplying  frefti  air  may  he  fereen  to  fupply  it  with  air  ;  which  air  will  be  driven 
fixed  againft  the  wall,  on  the  infide  or  outfide  of  the  in  by  the  door,  through  a  hole  made  in  the  wall  near 
granary,  or  under  the  floor,  or  in  the  deling  ;  but  the  floor,  into  the  main  air-trunk,  in  which  there  muff 
wherever  they  are  fixed,  the  handle  of  the  lever  that  be  another  valve  over  the  hole  in  the  wall,  to  prevent 

works  them  muft  be  out  of  the  granary,  otherwife  the  the  return  of  the  air. 

perfon  who  works  them  would  be  in  dangerof  fuffocation,  To  ikjlrcy  weevils  and  other  infers  with  which  Gr  Ana- 
when  the  corn  is  fumed  with  burning  brimftone,  as  is  ries  are  apt  to  he  infejled. — The  prefervation  of  grain 
fometimes  done  for  deftroying  weevels.  Small  moveable  from  the  ravages  of  infe&s  may  be  beft  effected  by 
ventilators  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  ventilating  corn  timely  and  frequent  fcrceuing,  and  ventilation;  as 
in  large  bins  in  granaries,  and  may  be  eafily  moved  little  or  no  inconvenience  will  follow  corn  or  malt  lod- 
from  one  bin  to  another.  If  the  granary  or  corn  (hip  ged  dry,  but  what  evidently  refults  from  a  negledl  of 
be  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe  may  pafs  lengthvvife  thefe  precautions.  For,  whether  the  obvious  damage 
along  the  middle  of  it,  and  convey  air,  on  both  fides,  arife  from  the  weevil,  the  moth,  or  the  beetle,  that  da- 
under  the  corn.  In  large  granaries,  large  double  ven-  mage  has  ceafed  at  the  time  the  vermin  make  their  ap- 
tilators,  laid  on  each  other,  may  be  fixed  at  the  middle  pearancc-under  either  of  thefe  fpecies,  they  being,  when 
and  near  the  top  of  the  granary,  that  they  may  be  in  this  laft  (late  of  exiftence,  only  propagators  of  their 
worked  by  a  wind-mill  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  build-  refpective  kinds  of  vermiculi ;  which,  while  theyconti- 
ing,  or  by  a  water-mill.  The  air  is  to  be  conveyed  nue  in  that  form,  do  the  mifehief. 

from  the  ventilators  through  a  large  trunk  or  trunks,  In  this  laft,  or  inie6t  date,  they  eat  little,  their  prin- 
reacliing  down  through  the  feveral  floors  to  the  bot-  cipal  bufinefs  being  to  depofit  their  ova  (eggs ),  which 
tom  of  the  granary,  with  branching  trunks  to  each  unerring  inftlndl  prompts  them  to  do  where  large  col- 
floor,  by  means  of  which  the  air  may  be  made  to  pafs  le£tions  of  grain  furnifh  food  for  their  fucceffors  while 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  crofs  walls:  in  a  vermicular  date.  It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of 
from  thefe  trunks  feveral  leffer  trunks,  about  four  inch-  indufiry  to  prevent  future  generations  of  thefe  ravagers, 
es  wide,  are  to  branch  off,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  by  deftroying  the  eggs  previous  to  their  hatching;  ard 

4  this* 
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Canary,  this  is  bed  accompli  filed  by  frequent  fcreening,  and  ex- 
i***v**^  pofure  to  draughts  of  wind  or  frelh  air.  By  frequent¬ 
ly  ftirring  the  grain,  the  cohefion  of  their  ova  is  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  nidus  of  thofe  minute  worms  is  deflroyed, 
which  on  hatching  collect  together,  and  fpin  or  weave 
numerous  neds  of  a  cobweb -like  fubftance  for  their  fe- 
curity.  To  thefe  neds  they  attach,  by  an  infinity  of 
fmall  threads,  many  grains  of  corn  together,  firft  for 
their  protedion,  and  then  for  their  food.  When  their 
habitations  are  broken  and  feparated  by  the  fcreen, 
they  fall  through  its  fmall  interflices,  and  may  be  eafily 
removed  from  the  granary  with  the  duft.  Thofe  that 
efcape  an  early  fcreening  will  be  dedroyed  by  fubfe- 
quent  one3,  while  the  grain  is  but  little  injured  ;  and 
the  corn  will  acquire  thereby  a  fuperior  purity.  But  by 
inattention  to  this,  and  fometimes  by  receiving  grain 
already  infeded  into  the  granary,  thefe  vermin,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  weevil,  will  in  a  fiiort  time  fpread  themfelves 
in  that  date  every  where  upon  its  furface,  and  darken 
even  the  walls  by  their  number.  Under  fuch  circum- 
itances  a  hen  or  hens,  with  new  hatched  chickens,  if 
turned  on  the  heap,  will  traverfe,  without  feeding  (or 
very  fparingly  fo)  on  the  corn,  wherever  they  fpread  ; 
and  are  feemingly  infatiable  in  the  purfnit  of  thefe  in¬ 
fers.  When  the  numbers  are  reduced  within  reach,  a 
hen  willdy  up  againd  the  walls,  and  brufh  them  down 
with  her  wings,  while  her  chickens  feize  them  with  the 
greated  avidity.  This  being  repeated  as  often  as  they 
want  food,  the  w?hole  fpecies  will  in  a  day  or  two  be 
dedroyed.  Of  the  phalaena  (moth),  and  the  fmall 
beetle,  they  feem  equally  voracious  :  on  which  account 
they  may  be  deemed  the  mod  ufeful  indruments  in 
ratine  for  eradicating  thefe  noxious  and  dedrudive 
vermin. 

GK-A  NATE,  or  Garn  et  :  a  genus  of  fofiils  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  filiceous  earths;  but,  according  to  M. 
'Magellan,  analogous  to  gems,  all  of  them  being  com* 
pofed  of  the  filiceous,  argillaceous  and  calcareous 
earths,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  iron.  The 
Opaque  and  black  garnets  contain  about  a  fifth  part  of 
iron  ;  but  the  diaphanous  ones  only  Tx^th,  according  to 
Bergman.  The  garnets,  properly  fo  called,  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  filiceous  earth  than  the  fhirls,  and 
both  are  novvjudly  ranked  with  the  filiceous  earths. 
The  general  properties  of  the  garnet,  according  to 
Crondedt,  are  as  follow:  i.’Jt  is  more  fufible  as  it 
contains  lefs  metallic  matter,  and  is  more  tranfparent  or 
glaffy  in  its  texture.  2.  Mixed  with  fait  of  kelp,  it 
may,  on  a  piece  of  charcoal,  be  converted  into  glafs 
ly  the  blow-pipe,  which  cannot  be  done  with  dint. 
3.  The  moft  tranfparent  garnet  may,  without  any  ad¬ 
dition,  be  brought  to  a  black  opaque  flag  by  the  fame 
means.  4.  It  is  never,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known, 
found  pure,  or  without  fome  mixture  of  metal,  efpe- 
cially  iron,  which  may  be  extra  died  by  the  common 
methods.  5.  The  garnet  matter,  during  the  crydal- 
lization,has  either  been  formed  in  fmall  detached  quan¬ 
tities,  or  elfe  has  had.  the  power  of  diooting  into  cry¬ 
stals,  though  clofely  confined  in  different  fubdances : 
fince  garnets  are  generally  found  difperfed  in  other  fo¬ 
lic!  dones,  and  oftentimes  in  the  harder  ones,  fuch  as 
.quartz  and  chert.  Fabroni  informs  us,  that  the  gar¬ 
net  is  eafily  melted  by  means  of  borax  or  the  vegetable 
alkali.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
precious  dones  5  viz.  from  3600,  and  even  from  4400 
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to.  500c.  According  to  Brunich,  mod  of  the  garnets  Granary, 
drike  fire  with  fieel.  — 

Crondedt  obferve3,  that  the  metallic  calces,  when 
mixed  with  other  earthy  fubdances,  make  great  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  fulibility  ;  iron,  for  indance,  in  the  argilla¬ 
ceous  and  micaceous  earths,  renders  them  fufible,  tho’ 
otherwife  they  are  not  fo.  Hence  there  may  be  fome 
reafons  for  confidering  the  garnet  as  a  quartz  impreg¬ 
nated  with  iron  ;  yet  on  the  whole  he  thinks  it  will  be 
better  to  call  the  garnet  a  done  of  a  different  order,  un¬ 
til  we  have  experiments  fufficient  to  warrant  us  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  earths.  The  garnet  earth  is  never 
found  but  in  an  indurated  date  ;  and  is  divided  into  the 
garnet  properly  fo  called,  and  diirl  or  cockle;  though 
this  perhaps  is  owing  more  to  the  figure  of  their  crydals 
than  any  thing  elfe.  The  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  granattis,  or  coarfe-grained  garnet;  a  heavy 
hard  done,  crydallizing  in  form  of  polygonal  balls, 
modly  of  a  red  or  reddidi  brown  colour.  It  is  found 
of  a  reddifh- brown  and  whitilh  or  pale  yellow,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Sweden. 

2.  The  granatus  crydallizatus,  or  crydallized  gar- 
net4  is  reckoned  among  the  precious  dones,  but  vary¬ 
ing  in  its  colour  and  form  of  its  crydal  more  than  any 
of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  deep  and  dark  red  co¬ 
lour;  fometimes  yellowidi  or  purplifli  ;  fometimes 
brown,  black,  or  opaque.  It  is  inferior  both  in  ludre 
and  hardnefs  to  the  other  gems,  yielding  to  the  file, 
although  it  will  drike  fire  with  fteel.  The  crydals  are 
fometimes  irregular,  but  frequently  affu me  rhomboidal, 
tetradecahedral,  and  almod  all  other  regular  forms. 

Wallerius  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  garnet  from 
3600  to  3900,  and  even  4400;  Briffen  makes  it  4100  ; 
and  Cotes  fays  that  the  garnets  of  Bohemia  are  4360, 
thofe  of  Sweden  being  3978.  The  mod  edeemed  1*3 
the  Syrian  carnet  ;  which  is  of  a  fine  red,  inclining  to 
purple,  very  tranfparent,  'but  lefs  beautiful  than  the  o- 
riental  amethyd.  This,  according  to  Magellan,  is  the 
amethyftizontas  of  Pliny  ;  and  is  found  ih  Syria,  Calcut¬ 
ta,  Cananor,  Camboya,  and  Ethiopia.  The  foranus  of 
the  ancients  was  another  kind  of  garnet  of  a  red  colour 
inclining  to  yellow,  called  venneille  by  the  French,  and 
giaewto  guarnacino  by  the  Italians  ;  the  former  having 
the  name  of  rulino  di  rocca  among  the  lad  mentioned 
people.  The  name  Soranns  comes  from  Sorian  or 
Simian ,  a  town  of  Pegu,  from  whence  thefe  gems  are 
bi  ought. 

Sometimes  the  garnets  have  a  yellow  colour,  in 
which  cafe  they  obtain  the  name  of  hyacinths.  Like 
other  gems,  they  are  divided  into  oriental  and  occiden¬ 
tal  ;  but  this  means  in  fad  no  more  than  more  or  lefs 
valuable  ;  the  fined  dones  being  always  called  oriental , 
wherever  they  come  from.  Some  very  fine  ones  are 
found  in  Bohemia  ;  they  are  alfo  met  with  in  Hungary, 
at  Pyrna  in  Silefia,  S.  Sapho  in  the  canton  of  Berne 
in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  and  in  Norway.  Their 
colour  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  iron  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Sauffure,  even  the  fined  oriental  garnets  at  - 
trad  the  magnetic  needle  at  a  fmall  didance.  In  the 
focus  of  a  good  burning -glafs  the  garnet  melts  into  a 
brown  mafs,  which  is  attraded  by  the  magnet ;  which 
fhowsthat  iron  enters  into  its  compofition  in  a  confider- 
able  proportion.  Some  garnets,  however,  contain  a 
little  gold  ;  and  fome,  called  by  the  Germans  zingrau - 
fen ,  contain  tin.  M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion,  that 
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Granate,  the  lapis  alabandicus  of  Pliny,  and  another  gem  which 
||  he  mentions  of  a  deep  purple,  were  both  true  gar- 
Grandee.  nets. 

— V— ■'  3.  The  cockle  or  fhirl.  See  Cockle. 

The  garnets  abound  fo  much  with  iron  that  they  are 
fometimes  worked  with  profit  as  ores  of  that  metal ;  in 
which  cafe  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  natural  character 
of  the  flone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  clays 
andjafpers  that  contain  iron  ;  for  in  thefe  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  metal  is  gradually  augmented,  until  at  laft  they 
acquire  the  appearance  of  iron  itfelf.  The  greateil 
part  of  this  genus,  however,  contain  only  from  fix  to 
twelve  per  cent .  of  iron,  which  is  too  poor  to  be  work¬ 
ed  any  where  with  advantage  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 
When  any  of  the  garnet  kind  are  to  be  tried  for  the 
metal  they  contain,  the  iron  ought  to  be  melted  out 
of  them  by  the  common  procefs  ;  and  if  the  garnet  at 
the  fame  time  contains  tin  or  lead,  thefe  will  likewife 
be  included  in  the  iron.  They  may  be  extradled  out 
of  it,  however,  by  a  heat  gradually  augmented  ;  the 
lead  and  tin  fweating  out  in  form  of  drops,  though  al¬ 
ways  fomewhat  mixed  with  iron.  None  of  the  garnet 
kind  have  yet  been  found  in  the  form  of  an  earth  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called  ;  though  at  Swappawari  in  Lapland, 
there  is  found  a  bole  which  has  the  fame  figure  with 
the  garnet ;  and  the  horneblende  of  the  Swedes,  which 
is  fomewhat  harder  than  this  bole,  has  often  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  cockle. 

GRANATE-Pafle .  See  Garnet. 

GRAND,  a  term  rather  French  than  Englifh,  tho’ 
ufed  on  many  occafions  in  our  language.  It  haS  the 
fame  import  with  great,  being  formed  of  the  Latin 
grandis .  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  grand- mailer  of  an 
order,  the  grand-mafler  of  Malta,  of  the  free-mafons, 
&c.  So  alfo  the  grand-fignor,  the  grand-vifir,  &c. 
grand-father,  grand-mother,  &c. 

In  the  French  polity  and  cuftoms  there  are  feveral 
■  officers  thus  denominated,  which  we  frequently  retain 
in  Englifh ;  as  grand  almoner,  grand  ecuyer,  grand 
chambellan,  grand  voyer,  &c. 

G rand' Afjt%e.  See  Assjse. 

Grand  Dijlrefs  (di/lriSio  magna ),  in  Englifh  law,  a 
writ  of  diflrefs,  fo  called  on  account  of  its  extent,  which 
reaches  to  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  within 
the  county.  This  writ  lies  in  two  cafes:  either  when 
the  tenant  or  defendant  is  attached  and  appears  not, 
but  makes  default ;  or  where  the  tenant  or  defendant 
hath  once  appeared,  and  after  makes  default.  On  fuch 
occafions,  this  writ  lies  by  common  law,  in  lieu  of  a 
petit  cape. 

Grand  GuJIo ,  among  painters,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  that  there  is  fomething  in  the  pidlure  very  great 
and  extraordinary,  calculated  to  furprife,  pleafe,  and 
inftruft. — Where  this  is  found,  they  fay,  the  painter 
was  a  man  of  grand  gujlo  ;  and  they  ufe  the  words  fub - 
lime  and  marvellous,  when  they  fpeak  of  a  pi&ure,  in 
much  the  fame  fenfe. 

Grand  Jury ,  larceny ,  ferjeanty ,  &c.  See  Jury,  See. 

GRANDEE,  is  underllood  of  a  lord  of  the  firll  rank 
or  prime  quality. 

In  Spain,  the  term  grandees  is  ufed  abfolutely  to  de¬ 
note  the  prime  lords  of  the  court,  to  whom  the  king 
has  once  given  leave  to  be  covered  in  his  prefence: 
there  are  fume  grandees  for  life  only  ;  made  by  the 
king’s  faying  fimply,  Be  covered.  Others  are  grandees 
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by  defeent  ;  made  by  the  king’s  faying,  Be  covered  for  Grandeur 
thyfelf  and  heirs.  Thefe  lalt  are  reputed  far  above  Sub^it 
the  former.  .  ^ _ j 

There  are  fome  who  have  three  or  four  grandeefhips 
in  their  family.  r 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.  Thefe  terms  Double  fig- 
have  a  double  fignification  :  they  commonly  fignify  the  nification. 
quality  or  circumflance  in  objedls  by  which  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  produced  ;  fome¬ 
times  the  emotions  themfeives. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjedl,  it  is  necefiary  that 
the  impreffion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  objedl,  abflradling  from  its  other  qualities,  fhould  be 
afeertained.  And  becaufe  abflra&ion  is  a  mental  ope¬ 
ration  of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafefl  method  for  judging 
is,  to  choofe  a  plain  objedl  that  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found.  The  plainefl 
that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rubbiffi,  the  ruins  per¬ 
haps  of  fome  extenfive  building;  or  a  large  heap  of 
Hones,  fuch  as  are  colledled  together  for  keeping  in 
memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event.  Such  an 
objedl,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfe&ly  indiffe¬ 
rent,  makes  an  impreffion  by  its  magnitude,  and  ap¬ 
pears  agreeable.  And  fuppofing  it  fo  large  as  to  fill  the 
eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from  wandering  up¬ 
on  other  objects,  the  impreffion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much 
the  deeper.  See  Attention. 

But  though  a  plain  objedl  of  that  kind  be  agreeable, 
it  is  not  termed  grand :  it  is  not  intitled  to  that  cha- 
radler,'  unlefs,  together  with  its  fize,  it  be  pofiefied  of 
other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  regu¬ 
larity,  proportion,  order,  or  colour:  and  according  to 
the  number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
above  the  clouds,  a  great  arm  of  the  fea,  and  above  all 
a  clear  and  ferer.e  fky,  are  grand;  becaufe,  befide  their 
fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  difagreeable 
appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  agreeable 
by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ;  and  yet  a 
much  larger  building  deftitute  of  regularity,  has  not 
the  leaft  tindlure  of  grandeur.  A  fingle  regiment  in 
battle-array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  ;  which  the 
furrounding  crowd  does  not,  though  perhaps  ten  for 
one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men  are  all 
in  one  livery,  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  makes  a 
grander  appearance,  and  confequently  ftrikes  more  ter¬ 
ror,  than  where  there  is  confufion  of  colour  and  drefs,  Grandeur 
Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the  circumflance  that  difhnguiik- 
diflinguifhes  grandeur  from  beauty:  agreeablenefs  is  ed  from 
the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies.  beauty. 

The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be 
found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  dodlrine. 

That  this  emotion  is  pleafant  in  a  high  degree,  requires 
no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  feen  a  grand  objedl: 
and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe  or 
objedl,  as  obferved  above,  mull  infallibly  be  agreeable 
in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
diftindi,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe  qualities 
produce  in  a  fpedlator.  It  is  obferved  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  charadter,  that  of  fweetnefs  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  cha- 
N  rafter : 
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Crandecr  rafter  :  a  large  cbjeft  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
Suhhmit  *  w^°^e  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emo- 
— inD  ^  tion,  which,  though  extremely  pleafant,  is  rather  fe- 
rioits  than  gay.  And  this  affords  a  good  reafon  for 
diilinguifhing  in  language  thefe  different  emotions. 
The  emotions  raifed  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro¬ 
portion,  and  by  order,  have  fuch  a  reierablance  to  each 
other,  as  readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz 
the  emotion  cf  beauty  ;  but  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is 
fo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  pecu- 

3  liar  name. 

notlinare-  though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour, 
gularity.  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe 
qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  effential  to  the  former  as  to 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that,  proportion,  fome  preli¬ 
minaries  are  requifite.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mind,  not 
being  totally  occupied  with  a  fmall  objeft,  can  give  its 
attention  at  the  fame  time  to  every  minute  part;  but 
in  a  great  or  extenfive  objeft,  the  mind,  being  totally 
occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking  parts,  has  no  at¬ 
tention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indifFerent.  In 
the  next  place,  two  fimilar  objefts  appear  not  fimilar 
when  viewed  at  different  diflances :  the  fimilar  parts  of 
a  very  large  objeft,  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different  di¬ 
flances  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  its  regularity,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome  meafure  loft  to  the 
eye  ;  neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very  large  ob¬ 
jeft  fo  confpicuous  as  of  one  that  is  fmall.  Hence  it 
‘is,  that  a  large  objeft  is  not  fo  agreeable  by  its  regu¬ 
larity,  as  a  fmall  objeft;  nor  fo  difagreeable  by  its  irre¬ 
gularities. 

Thefe  coiifiderations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
is  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degree  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  requifite  for  beau- 

4  ty  ;  which  may  be  illnftrated  by  the  following  experi- 
Qua’itics  ment.  Approaching  to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  an 
contribu-  accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible  of  the 

t0  flighteft  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion.  Sup- 
gran  tur.  t^e  hill  to  be*  confiderably  enlarged,  fo  as  to 

make  us  lefs  fmfible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  'how¬ 
ever,  appear  lefs  agreeable,  becau'fe  fome  flight  emo¬ 
tion  of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.  &And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  flighteft 
refcmblance  of  a  cone  ;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
Proportion.  We  require  a  fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth  ; 
but  in  an  extenfive  plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are 
overlooked.  In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  order, 
and  colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau¬ 
ty  ;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that  in  palling 
from  fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame 
decree  of  perfeclion.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture,  when  fufticiently  enriched  and  diverfified  with  ob¬ 
jefts.  The  bulk  of  the  objefts  in  a  natural  lkndfcape 
are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand:  a  flowing  ri¬ 
ver,  a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain, 
are  delightful  ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  barren 
heath,  though  in  tliemfelves  difagreeable,  contribute 
by  contraft  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole;  joining  to  thefe 
the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light  and  fhade, 

i 


and  the  fublime  canopy  fpread  over  all  ;  it  will  not  ap-  Grandeur 
pear  wonderful,  that  fo  extenfive  a  group  of  fplendid  ^ 
objefts  fhould  fwell  the  heart  to  its  utmofl  bounds,  and  11  ^mit^ 
raife  the  ftroiigeft  emotion  of  grandeur.  The  fpeftator 
is  confcious  of  an  enthufiafm  which  cannot  bear  con¬ 
finement,  nor  the  ftriftnefs  of  regularity  and  order:  he 
loves  to  range  at  large  ;  and  is  fo  enchanted  with  mag¬ 
nificent  objefts,  as  to  overlook  flight  beauties  or  defor¬ 
mities.  g 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome  meafure  Sublimity, 
to  works  of  art.  In  a  fmall  building,  the  flighteft  ir¬ 
regularity  is  difagreeable  :  but  in  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregularities  are  lefs  regard¬ 
ed.  In  an  epic  poem,  we  pardon  many  negligences 
that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram. 
Notvvithftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  juflly  laid 
down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order  and  re¬ 
gularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles ;  and  hence 
the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  “  In  works  of  art  we 
“  have  regard  to  exaft  proportion  ;  in  thofe  of  nature, 
u  to  grandeur  and  magnificence.” 

The  fame  refleftions  are  in  a  good  meafure  applicable 
to  fublimity  :  particularly  that,  like  grandeur,  it  is 
a  fpccies  of  agreeablenefs ;  that  a  beautiful  objeft 
placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly, 
produces  in  the  fpeftator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the 
emotion  of  fublimity ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  or¬ 
der,  regularity,  and  proportion,  is  lefs  required  in 
objefts  placed  high,  or  at  a  diflance,  than  at  hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objefts,  has  not 
efcaphd  the  poets : 

- - He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 

I  .ike  a  Coloffus ;  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs.  Julius  Cafar .  aft  i.  fc,  3. 

Cleopaha.  1  dreamt  there  was  an  emp’ror  Antony : 

Oh  lu eh  another  fleep,  that  I  might  fee 
Bur  fuch  another  man  ! 

His  fa^e  was  a*  the  heav’ns:  and  therein  ftuck 
A  fun  a- id  moon,  which  kept  their  courfe,  and  Kgh  ed 
The  htrle  O  <>’  th’  earth. 

Hi>;  legs  btftrid  the  ocean,  his  rear’d  arm 

Crelled  the  world.  Antony  mid  Cleopatra ,  aft  5,  fc.  3. 

- — - Mijefly 

D’.es  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulph,  doth  draw 
What's  nrar  it  with  it.  It’s  a  mafly  wheel 
Fix’d  on  the  fummit  of  the  htghal  mount  ; 

To  whole  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  letter  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd;  which  when  it  fails, 

Each  fmall  annexment,  pe'ty  confequence, 

Attends  the  boifTrtus  ruin.  Hamlet>  aft  3.  fc.  8. 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an  objeft  : 

Q^iod  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferes, 

Sublimi  feriam.  fidera  vertice.  Horat.  Currn  /.  ode  I, 

Oh  thou  !  the  earthly  kuthor  of  my  blood, 

Whofe  youthful  fpirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 

To  reach  at  vifkory  above  my  head. 

Richard  IT.  aft  1  .fc.  4^ 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bulinbroke  attends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  aft  5 .  fc.  2, 

Ar.tbr.y.  Why  was  I  rais’d  the  rnet£6r  of  the  world. 

Hung  in  rhe  fk  es  ;  and  blazing  a«  I  travelPd, 

Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  cab  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caefar  ?  Dryden ,  All  for  Love,  aft  I. 

The  defeription  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book  of 

Pamdfe 
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Grandeur  Paradife  lojl^  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  impreffion 
and.  made  by  elevated  obje&s : 

Sublimity^  go  ^  j,e  fareSj  and  fo  the  border  comes 
u_ *  Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  mclofure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  lhe  cham^am  head 
With  a  fteep  wilderneft;  whofe  hairy  Tides 
Of  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  wild, 

Accefs  deny’d  ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
Infuperablc  height  of  lofticft  fhade, 

Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  fylvan  fcene  ;  and  as  the  ranks  afceiuh, 

Shade  above  fhade,  a  voody  theatre 
Of  hatched  view.  Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd’rous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung  ; 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  profpedl  large 
Into  his  nether  empire,  rieighb’ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlieft  trees,  leaden  with  faired  fruit, 

BlofToms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue. 

Appear'd,  with  gay  enameli’d  colours  mix’d.  /.  13I. 

Though  a  grand  object  is  agreeable,  we  mud  not  in¬ 
fer  thrt  a  little  object  is  difagreeable  ;  which  would  be 
unhappy  for  man,  confidering  that  he  is  furrounded 
with  fo  many  objects  of  that  kind.  The  fame  holds 
with  refpedl  to  place  ;  a  body  placed  high  is  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that  cir- 
cumftance  rendered  difagreeable.  Littlenefs  and  low- 
nefs  of  place  are  precifely  fimilar  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticular,  that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain.  And 
in  this  may  vilibly  be  difeovered  peculiar  attention  in 
fitting  the  internal  conftitution  of  man  to  his  external 
circumftances.  Were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place 
agreeable,  greatnefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo  : 
were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  difagreeable,  they 
would  occafion  uninterrupted  uneafinefs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with  refpeft 
to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  feries  when  we 
pafs  gradually  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other.  A 
mental  progrefs  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom,  from 
that  to  Europe — to  the  whole  earth — to  the  planetary 
fyftem — to  the  univerfe,  is  extremely  pleafant  :  the 
heart  fwells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every  flep. 
The  returning  in  an  oppofite  dire&ion  is  not  pofitively 
painful,  though  our  pleafure  leffens  at  every  ftep,  till 
it  vanifh  into  indifference  :  fuch  a  progrefs  may  fome- 
times  produce  pleafure  of  a  different  fort,  which  arifes 
from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  infpedtion.  The 
fame  obfervation  holds  in  a  progrefs  upward  and  down¬ 
ward.  Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe  it  elevates  us;  but  de- 
feent  is  never  painful :  it  is  for  the  moft  part  pleafant 
from  a  different  caufe,  that  it  is  according  to  the  order 
of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  flone  from  any  height,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable  by  its  accelerated  motion.  We 
feel  it  pleafant  to  defeend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe 
the  defeent  is  natural  and  eafy.  Neither  is  looking 
downward  painful;  on  the  contrary,  to  look  down  up¬ 
on  objects,  makes  part  of  the  pleafure  of  elevation  : 
looking  down  becomes  then  only  painful  when  the  ob- 
je£l  is  fo  far  below  as  to  create  dizzinefs  ;  and  even 
when  that  is  the  cafe,  we  feel  a  fort  of  pleafure  mixed 
with  the  pain ;  witnefs  Sliakefpeare’s  defeription  of  Do¬ 
ver  cliffs  : 

- - —  ■■  - —  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  ’ns,  to  caft  one’s  eye  f  >  low ! 

The  crows  ami  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Show  fcarce  fo  profs  as  beetlesv  Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ;  dreadful  trade  I 
Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 


The  fiftiermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach  Grandeur 

Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark  and 

Diminifn’d  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  b  joy  Sublimity. 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  light.  The  murm’ring  furge.,  ■-  — -y—  — < 

That  on  th’  unnumber’d  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  I’ll  look  no  more, 

I. eft  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 

topple  do  w»  headlong.  iuf/rg1  Le.ir,  a8  4.  fc.  6 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other  :  an 
increafing  feries  of  numbers,  for  example,  producing 
an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is 
commonly  termed  an  afeending  feries  :  a  feries  of  num¬ 
bers  gradually  decreafing,  producing  an  emotion  fimi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed 
a  defending  feries  :  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to 
the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country  :  from 
a  leffer  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater ; 
whence  the  anabafis  in  the  Greek  language,  when  one 
travels  from  Greece  to  Perfia.  We  difeover  the  fame 
way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan  ;  and 
its  univerfality  proves  it  theofFsprir.g  of  a  natural  feeling.  6 
The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confider  Grandeur 
grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and  as*1’-1/1 
applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto  thefe  terms 
have  been  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  as  applicable  to  fenfe. 
obje&s  of  light  only  :  and  it  was  of  importance  to  be¬ 
llow  fome  pains  upon  that  article  ;  becaufe,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  figurative  fenfe  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
its  proper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 

Beauty,*  in  its  original  fignification,  is  confined  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  fight  ;  but  as  many  other  obje&s,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  refembling  that  of 
beauty,  the  refurtblance  of  the  effects  prompts  us  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  term  beauty  to  thefe  objects.  This  equally 
accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  fublimity  taken  in 
a  figurative  fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
caufe  proceeding,  that  rtfembles  an  emotion  of  gran¬ 
deur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name  :  thus 
generofity  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion,  as  well  as 
great  courage  ;  and  that  firinnefs  of  foul  which  is  fu- 
perior  to  misfortunes  obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  mag¬ 
nanimity .  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con¬ 
trails  the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial  or  of 
no  importance,  is  termed  low,  by  its  refemblance  to 
an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  lew  object  of  fight: 
thus  an  appetite  for  trilling  amufements  is  called  a  low 
tafe.  The  fame  terms  are  applied  to  characters  and 
actions  :  we  talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  genius,  of  a 
great  man,  and  equally  fo  of  littlenefs  of  mind  :  fome 
aCtions  are  great  and  elevated ,  and  others  are  little 
and  groveling .  Sentiments,  and  even  expreffions,  areThefub- 
charailerifed  in  the  fame  manner:  an  expreflion  or  lime  in 
fentiment  that  raifc3  the  mind  is  denominated  great  orfoetlT* 
elevated ;  and  hence  the  SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In 
fuch  figurative  terms,  we  lofe  the  diftinclion  between 
great  and  elevated  in  their  proper  fenfe  ;  for  the  refem¬ 
blance  is  not  fo  entire  as  to  preferve  thefe  terms  diflintl 
in  their  figurative  application.  We  carry  this  figure 
flill  farther.  Elevation,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  imports 
fuperiority  of  place  ;  and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place  : 
and  hence  a  man  of  fuperior  talents,  of fuperior  rank  ; 
of  inferior  parts,  of  inferior,  tafle,  and  fuch  like.  The 
veneration  we  have  for  our  anceflors,and  for  the  ancients 
in  general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an 
N  2  elevated 
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Grandeur  elevated  objed  of  figlit,  juftifies  the  figurative  expreffion 
ant*.  of  the  ancients  being  raifed  above  us,  or  pofieffing  a 
4  U  ^  11  y  fuperior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding 
'  regularly  from  the  blunter  or  groffer  founds  to  the  more 

acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feeling 
foraewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by  mounting  up¬ 
ward  ;  and  this  gives  occafion  to  the  figurative  expref- 
8  fions  a  high  note ,  a  low  note . 

Zealand  Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
figurative  antj  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on 
intimately  ^e  ea^  coa^  °f  Afric,  who  are  di  reded  purely  by 
conneded,  nature,  the  officers  of  date  are,  with  refped  to  rank, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  carries 
in  liis  hand  ;  and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords 
fhow  their  rank  by  the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan- 
poles.  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting  that  figures  of 
a  fmall  fize  are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces;  but  that 
an  hiftorical  fubjed:,  grand  and  important,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  refemblance  of  thefe 
feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong,  that  elevation  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe  is  obferved  to  have  the  fame  effed,  even 
externally,  with  real  elevation : 

K.  Henry.  This  day  is  call’d  the  feaft  of  Crifpian, 

He  that  outlives  this  day.  and  comes  faft  home, 

Will  Hand  a-tij  toe  when  this  day  is  nam’d, 

And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian 

Henry  V.  a d  4.  fc.  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figura¬ 
tive  grandeur  is  humoroufly  illullrated  by  Addifon  in 
«  «  -  criticifing  upon  Englifh  tragedy  *.  “  The  ordinary 

’  method  of  making  an  hero  is  to  clap  a  huge  plume  of 
feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there 
is  often  a  greater  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of 
his  head  than  to  the  foie  of  his  foot.  One  would  be¬ 
lieve,  that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the 
fame  thing.  As  thefe  fuperflnous  ornaments  upon  the 
head  make  a  great  man,  a  princefs  generally  receives 
her  grandeur  from  tliofe  additional  incumbrances  that 
fall  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fvveeping  train 
that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions,  and  finds  conftant 
employment  for  a  boy  who  ftands  behind  her  to  open 
and  fpread  it  to  advantage.”  The  Scythians,  impreffed 
with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were  aftonifhed  when  they 
found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or  eleva¬ 
tion.  Every  one  muff  have  obferved  the  delightful 
died  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully 
difpofed  like  an  afeending  feries,  and  making  imprefiions 
deeper  and  deeper  :  fuch  difpofition  of  members  in  a 
period  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fublimity  pro¬ 
duce  their  ftrongeft  effeds,  which  leffen  by  excefs  as 
well  as  by  defeat.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  the  grand- 
eft  emotion  that  can  be  raifed  by  a  vifible  objed  is 
where  the  objed  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view;  if  fo 
iminenfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 


tends  rather  to  diftrad  than  fatisfy  the  mind  (a)  :  in  Grandeur 
like  manner,  the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  ele*  apd. 
vation  is  where  the  objed  is  feen  dillindly  ;  a  SublimIty-<> 
greater  elevation  leffens  in  appearance  the  objed,  till 
it  vanifti  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotions.  The 
fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and  Figurative 
elevation ;  which  fhall  be  handled  together,  becaufe,  as  grandeur, 
obferved  above,  they  arc  fcarce  diftinguifhable.  Sen¬ 
timents  may  be  fo  ftrained  as  to  become  obfeure,  or  to 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  againft  fuch 
licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  will  be  upon 
his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of  greater  importance 
to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime  may  be  carried 
beyond  that  pitch  which  produces  the  higlieft  enter¬ 
tainment.  We  are  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater 
elevation  than  can  be  infpired  by  human  adions  the 
moft  heroic  and  magnanimous  ;  witnefs  what  we  feel 
from  Milton’s  defeription  of  fuperior  beings  :  yet 
every  man  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  more  conftant  and 
fweet  elevation  when  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecies  is 
the  fubjed  :  lie  enjoys  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  greateft  hero,  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caefar,  of  a 
Brutus  or  an  Epaminondas  :  he  accompanies  thefe  he¬ 
roes  in  their  fublimeft  fentiments  and  moft  hazardous 
exploits,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs  ;  and 
finds  it  no  ftretch  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of  mind 
for  hours  together  without  finking.  The  cafe  is  not 
the  fame  in  deferibing  the  adions  or  qualities  of  fupe¬ 
rior  Beings:  the  reader's  imagination  cannot  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  poet ;  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  it-  - 
felf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height ;  and 
the  fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation  :  where  that 
effed  is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  feme  obfeurity 
in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends  the  de*- 
feriptions  of  unknown  objeds.  Hence  the  St  Francifes, 

St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  faints  among  the 
Roman  Catholics.  A  mind  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to 
the  Supreme  Being  felf-exiftent  and  eternal,  or  to  fup¬ 
port  itfelf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  finds  itfelf  more  at 
eafe  in  ufing  the  intercefiion  of  fome  faint  whofe  piety 
and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fuppofed  to  have 
made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  ftrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  in¬ 
convenience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fuddenly  * 
as  well  as  the  reader ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a  little  difficult 
to  defeend,  fweetly  and  eafily,  from  fuch  elevation  to 
the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fubjed.  The  following  paffage.. 
is  a  good  illuftration  of  that  obfervation  : 

Saspe  etiam  immenfum  ccelo  venit  agmen  aquarum, 
fit  feedam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atria 
Conledat  ex  alto  nubes.  Ruit  arduus  aether, 
fit  pluvia  ingenti  lata  laeta  boumque  laborer 
Diluit.  Inplentur  foflae,  et  cava  flumina  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibus  requor. 

Jpfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  coruf:a 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.  Quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  tremit  :  fugrre  ferae,  et  mortalia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ftravit  pavor.  Lie  flagranti  , 

Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit  :  ingeminant  Aujirit  et  denfijjimus  imber. 

Vtrg.  Georg.  1.  I. 

In 


(a)  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been  more,  aftonifhed  with  the  ma- 
jeftic  air  that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippus’s  ftatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he- 
might  have  been  with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propoftd  of 
Phidias,  with  a  river  in  one  hand  and  a  city  in  the  other.  Spectator,  N°  41  j. 
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In  the  defeription  of  a  ftorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunder¬ 
bolts,  is  hyperbolically  fublime,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expreflion  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  image 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick 
fhower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranfition  mud  be  un- 
pleafant. 

Objttts  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  fcarce  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  fub- 
limity  :  and  the  fame  holds  in  other  objedls ;  for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without 
being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may 
be  difeerned  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  well  as  in  fome 
mufical  iuftruments:  a  kettle-drum  roufes,  and  a  haut¬ 
boy  is  animating  ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an 
t motion  of  fubl hnity:  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a 
eonfiderable  degree;  but  it.never  produceth  an  emotion 
that  can  be  termed  grand  or  fublime  ;  and  perhaps  no 
difagreeable  paflion  ever  has  that  effedi. 

No  dtfire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured ;  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
fuddenly  lofe  their  relifh  did  they  not  raife  us  above 
others,  and  command  fubmifiion  and  deference  :  and 
it  may  be  thought,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connexion  with 
our  favourite  paffion.  This  connexion  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  an  effect ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  mud  have  a  deeper  root  in  human 
natuie,  will  appear  from  confidering,  that  many  be- 
ftow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amufements, 
without  having  the  lead  tindture  of  this  favourite 
paffion  :  yet  thefe  very  perfons  talk  the  fame  language 
with  the  red  of  mankind ;  and  prefer  the  more 
elevated  pleafures :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined 
tade,  and  are  afhamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  grove¬ 
ling.  This  fentiment,  condant  and  univerfal,  mud 
be  the  work  of  nature ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  objedt 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  fome  men  may  have  a  greater 
relifh  for  an  objedl  not  of  the  highed  rank  ;  but  they 
are  confcious  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grand  and  fublime,  and  they  are 
fenfible  that  their  peculiar  tade  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tade. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggeds  a  capital  rule  for 
leaching  the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are  fuf- 
ceptibk  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe  parts  or 
circumdances  only  which  make  the  greated  figure, 
keeping  out  of  view  every,  thing  low  or  trivial  ;  for 
the  mind,  elevated  by  an  important  objedl,  cannot, 
without  reludlance,  be  forced  down  to  hedow  any 
fhare  of  its  attention  upon  trides.  Such  judicious 
feledlion  of  capital  circumdances,  is  by  an  eminent 
tflotor,  critic  dyled  grandeur  of  manner  *.  In  none  of  the  fine 
n  arts  is  there  fo  great  icope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry  ; 
wThich,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power 
of  bedowing  upon  objedts  and  events  an  air  of  gran¬ 
deur :  when  we  are  fpedlators,  every  minute  ohjedt 
prefents  itfelf  in  its  order  ;  but  in  deferibing  at  fecond 
hand,  thefe  are  laid  afide,  and  the  capital  objedts  are 
brought  clofe  together.  A  judicious  tade  in  thus  fe- 
ledfing  the  mod  intereding  incidents,  to  give  them  an 

I  united  force,  accounts  for  a  fad  that  may  appear  fur- 
prifmgj  which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  fpirited 
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narrative  at  fecond  hand,  than  by  being  fpedlators  of  Grandeur 
the  event  itfelf,  in  all  its  circumdances.  *nd. 

Longinus  f  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a  com-  u  imity^ 
parifon  of  two  paflages.  f  Chap.  8, 

Ye  pow’rs,  what  madnefi!  how  on  fhips  fo  frail 
(Tremendous  thought!)  can  though  lefs  mortals  fail? 

For  ftorm y  feas  they  quit  the  pleating  plain. 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  ami  ift  the  main. 

Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go. 

And  wander  oceans  in  purfutt  of  wo. 

No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find, 

On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind; 

Sunk  art  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  the)  i*~ar, 

And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruidefg  pra\er. 

ARISTiEUS* 

Burft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 

AndfwelFd  with  temptfts  on  the  fhip  defeends. 

White  are  the  decks  with  foam  :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o’er  the  mafts,  and  ling  through  every  ftiroud. 

Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  failors  freeze  with  fears, 

And  iiiftant  death  on  every  wave  appears.  Homer. 

In  the  latter  paflage,  the  mod  linking  circum (lances 
are  feledled  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aftonilh- 
ment.  The  former  is  a  colk&ion  of  minute  and  low 
circumdances,  which  fcatter  the  thought,  and  make 
no  impreflion  :  it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  an- 
tithefes  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  feene 
of  didrefs. 

The  following  defeription  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
fublime,  by  colkdling  together,  in  the  fewell  words, 
thofe  circumdances  which  make  the  greated  figure. 

“Like  autumn’s  dark  dorms  pouring  from  two  echo¬ 
ing  lulls,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes  ; 
as  two  dark  dreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar  on 
the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Loch- 
lin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  drokes  with  chief, 
and  man  with  man  :  deel  founds  on  deel,  and  helmets 
are  cleft  on  hig-h  :  blood  burds  and  fmokes  around : 
drings  murmur  on  the  polilh’d  yew  :  darts  rulh  along 
the  fky :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  dame  that  gild  the 
dormy  face  of  night. 

“  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high,  as  the  lad  peal  of  thundering  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac’s  hundred 
bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred 
bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ;  for  many 
were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the 
blood  of  the  valiant  ”  Fingal. 

The  following  pafiage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad 
is  a  defeription  of  a  battle  wonderfully  ardent. 

“  When  now  gathered  on  either  fide,  the  hods  plun¬ 
ged  together  in  light ;  Ihield  is  hardily  laid  to  flueld  ; 
fpears  cralh  on  the  brazen  corllets ;  body  buckler  with . 
buckler  meets  ;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all  ;  groans 
are  mixed  with  boads  of  men;  the  (lain  and  flayer  join 
in  noife  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with  blood.  As 
when  two  rufhing  dreams  from  two  mountains  come 
roaring  down,  and  throw  together  their  rapid  waters 
below,  they  roar  along  the  gulphy  vale  ;  the  dartled . 
fhepherd  hears  the  found  as  he  dalks  o’er  the  didant 
hills : .  fo,  as  they  mixed  in  fight,  from  both  armies 
clamour  with  loud  terror  arofe.”  But  fuch  general 
descriptions  are  not  frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his 
Angle  combats  are  rare.  The  fifth  book  is  the  longed, 
account  of  a  battle  that  is  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  yet  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  a  long  catalogue  of  chiefs  killing 

chiefs^ , 
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Grandeur  chiefs,  not  in  fingle  combat  neither,  but  at  a  didance 
Sublimit  an  arrow  or  a  javelin ;  and  thefe  chiefs  named  for 

a—.1  the  fird  time  and  the  lad.  The  fame  feene  is  conti¬ 
nued  through  a  great  part  of  the  fixth  book.  There 
is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute  defeription  of  every 
wound,  which  for  accuracy  may  do  honour  to  an  ana- 
tomift,  but  in  an  epic  poem  is  tirefome  and  fatiguing. 
There  is  no  relief  from  horrid  languor  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  language  and  melody  of  Homer’s  verfi- 
fication. 

In  the  twenty- fird  book  of  the  Odyffey,  there  is  a 
paffage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down:  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hidory  of  Penelope 
and  her  fuitors,  in  which  Ihe  is  made  to  declare  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  him  who  fhould  prove  the  mod  dexterous  in 
(hooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulyffes  : 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afeent, 

By  many  an  cafy  ftep  the  matron  went : 

Then  o’er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine 
(With  poltfli’d  oak  the  level  pavements  fhine). 

The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difpla)  *d. 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o’erlaid. 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  firing, 

Forfdkes  the  ftaple  as  file  pulls  the  ling ; 

The  ward?  refpondent  to  the  key  turn’d  round; 

The  !  :%rs  fall  back;  the  flying  valves  refound. 

Liouda?  a  boll  makes  hid  and  valley  ikig, 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  the  fpring. 

She  moves  majeftic  tl trough  the  wealthy  room. 

Where  treafur’d garments  caft  a  rich  perfume; 

There,  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 

Reach’d,  in  its  fplendi'l  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againd  this  rule  :  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffages  minute  circumdances  are  brought  into 
full  view  ;  and  what  is  dill  worfe,  they  are  deferibed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  diCtion,  JEneid ,  L.  i. 
1.  214,  to  219.  L.  vi.  1.  176,  to  182.  L.  vi.  1.  212, 
to  231  :  and  the  lad,  which  deferibes  a  funeral,  is  the 
lets  excufable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemnedra,  defeending  from  her 
#  chariot,  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides*,  is  duffed  with 

a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumdances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  mod 
injudicious  :  the  fea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
t  Lib.  iii.  Maffillans  f ,  is  deferibed  fo  much  in  detail,  without 
£67.  exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  is 

fatigued  with  endlefs  circumdances,  without  ever  feel¬ 
ing  any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome 
fine  incidents,  thofe,  for  example,  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  feparate- 
ly,  would  affeCt  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once  engaged 
in  a  defeription,  knows  no  end.  See  other  paff.gesof 
the  fame  kind,  L.  iv.  1.  292,  to  337.  L.  iv.  1.  750,  to 
765-  The  epifode  of  the  forccrefs  EriCtho,  end  of 
book  fixth,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix. 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  arts.  In 
painting  it  is  edablifhed,  that  the  principal  figure 
mud  be  put  in  the  dronged  light ;  that  the  beauty  of 
attitude  confills  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  mod  in 
view,  and  in  fupprefiing  the  fmaller  parts  as  much  as 
poflible  ;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  mud  be  few  and 
large;  that  forefhortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make 
the  parts  appear  little ;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to 
be  kept'  as  entire  as  poffible,  without  being  divided 
into  fmall  feCtion0.  Every  one  at  prefent  fubferibes 
to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to 


parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall  parts  in  the  diff-  Grande^ 
ed  regularity  of  figure.  The  mod  eminent  archite&s  and 
have  governed  themfelves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their  Subif% 
works. 

Another  rule  cliiedy  regards  the  fublime,  though  it  General 
is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary  performance  in  •  termsouo). 
tended  for  amufement ;  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much t0  be  avoii 
as  poffible  abdradt  and  general  terms.  Such  terms,  fdt^hc.re 
fimilar  to  mathematical  figns,  are  contrived  to  exprefsinte^|?i 
our  thoughts  in  a  concife  manner;  but  images,  which 
are  the  life  of  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfec¬ 
tion  but  by  introducing  particular  objeCts.  Geneial 
terms,  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  mud 
be  excepted  from  that  rule:  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
fcarce  raife  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  over  the  paffions:  the  greatnefs  of  the  complex 
objeCt  overbalances  the  obfeurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfection  but  by  reiterated  im- 
preffions.  The  efleCt  of  a  fingle  impredion  can  be 
but  momentary;  and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  fomevvhat 
like  a  fwelling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  va- 
nifheth  as  foon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  fentiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ;  but  their 
cffcid  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fuhjeCt  difplayed 
in  its  capital  parts.  We  fhall  give  a  few  examples,  that 
the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  In  the  famous  ac¬ 
tion  of.  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan 
king,  with  his  chofen  band,  fighting  for  their  country, 
were  cut  off  to  the  lad  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of 
Dieneces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  exprefling  cheer¬ 
ful  and  undidurbed  bravery,  is  well  intitled  to  the  firit 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind :  talking  of  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  arrows  lliot 
by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  “  So  much  the  better  (fays  he),  for  we  (had  then  Hero^ 
fight  in  the  (hade.”  ?• 

Somerfet.  Ah!  Warwick,  Warwick,  vvert  thou  as  we  are. 

We  might  recover  all  our  itf&  again. 

The  Queen  from  France  ha'h  brought  a  puiflant  power. 

Ev’n  now  we  heard  the  news.  Ah!  could’lt  thou  fly  ! 

Warivuk.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

T bird  party  Henry  V /.  a <51  3  fc.  3. 

Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
is  truly  heroic;  and  mud  elevate  the  mind  to  the  great- 
ed  height  that  can  be  done  by  a  fingle  exprefiion  :  it 
will  not  fuffer  in  a  comparison  with  the  famous  fenti¬ 
ment  Qu’il  mourut  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fenti¬ 
ment  of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
cheerful  courage. 

To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  paffage,  en¬ 
riched  with  the  fined  images,  and  dreffed  in  the  mod 
nervous  expreffions,  would  fcarce  be  fair.  We  {hall 
produce  but  one  indance,  from  Shakefpeare,  which 
fets  a  few  objeCts  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
of  language:  it  operates  its  effeCt  by  reprefentiug  thefe 
objeCts  in  a  climax,  railing  the  mind  higher  and  higher 
till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfection  : 

The  cloud- capt  tow’rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  mall  diffbive,  &c. 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 
heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces;  and  the  mind  is 
carried  dill  higher  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fal¬ 
low. 
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low.  Succ< (live  images,  making  thus  ftronger  and 
ft  longer  iniprtfiions,  mull  elevate  more  than  any  Tingle 
image  can  do. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  dire&ly  applied 
have  moie  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than  grandeur 
and  fublimity  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  no  means  indire&ly 
applied  have  more  influence  to  fink  and  deprefs  it :  for 
in  a  ftate  cf  elevation,  the  artful  introdu&ion  of  an 
humbling  objeft,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation.  Of  this  obfervation  Shakefpeare  gives 
a  beautiful  example  in  the  paffage  laft  quoted  : 


The  cloud  capt  tow’rs,  the  gorgeous  palace*’, 

The  Jolt  nm  temples  the  grr.it  lobe  itfelf, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inheit,  ft.all  diff  Ive, 

And  like  the  bafelefi  fab  ic  of  a  vifion 

Leave  not  a  wreck  behmd - Hempefy  adt  4.  fc.  4 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beautiful  paffage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  moft  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  difTolution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufceptible 
of  imprefiions  than  in  a  cool  ftate  ;  and  a  deprefling 
or  melancholy  objedt  liftened  to,  makes  the  ftrongeft 
impreffion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate 
of  elevation  or  eheerfulnefs. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  n«ceffary  to 
produce  that  effeS;  :  a  remark  is  made  above,  that  in 
deferibing  fuperior  beings,  the  reader^  imagination, 
unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  falls 
often  as  from  a  height,  and  finks  even  below  its  ordi¬ 
nary  tone.  The  following  inftance  comes  luckily  in 
view  ;  for  a  better  cannot  be  given  :  “  God  faid,  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.”  Longinus 
quotes  this  paffage  from  Mofes  as  a  fhining  example 
of  the  fublime  ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poflible,  in  fewer 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infinite 
power  of  the  Deity:  but  then  it  belongs  to  the  pre¬ 
fers  fubjeft  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of  fublimity 
raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  an  elevation  fo  much 
above  nature,  immediately  finks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals.  Every  cne  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute  about 
BMau  that  paffage  between  two  French  critics*',  the  one  po- 
di  W.  fitively  affirming  it  to  be  fublime,  the  other  as  pofi- 
tively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  (hows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth  :  the  primal y  efFedl  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur  ;  which 
fo  far  juflifies  Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  muff  be 
fenfible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafh,  which,  va- 
nifhing  inftantaneoufly,  gives  w>ay  to  humility  and  ve¬ 
neration.  That  indiredl  effedl  of  fublimity  juflifies 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina¬ 
tion,  felt  the  humbling  paflions  more  fenfibly  than 
his  antagonill  did.  And  laying  afide  difference  of 
character,  Huet’s  opinon  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid;  becaufe,  in  fucli  images,  the  deprefGng 
emotions  are  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer 
endurance. 

h  The  flrainirg  an  elevated  fubjedl  beyond  due  bounds, 

all  b-  and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is 
not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  corredlion  of 
criticifm.  But  falfe  fublime  is  a  rock  that  writers  of 
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more  fire  than  judgment  commonly  fplit  on  ;  and  Grandeur 
therefore  a  colle&ion  of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  *nd. 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  fpecies  of  falfe  fu-  1  1 
bhme,  known  by  the  name  of  bombaft ,  is  common  among 
writers  of  a  mean  genius  :  it  is  a  ferions  endeavour,  by 
ftrained  defeription,  to  raife  a  low  or  familiar  fubjedt 
above  its  rank;  which,  inftead  of  being  fublime,  fails 
not  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind,  indeed,  is  extremely 
prone,  in  fome  animating  paflions,  to  magnify  its  ob- 
jedls  beyond  natural  bounds :  but  fuch  hyperbolical 
deferiptioft  has  its  limits  ;  and  when  carried  beyond 
the  impulfe  of  the  propenfity,  it  degenerates  into  bur- 
lefque.  Take  the  following  examples  : 

Sejanus. - - Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that’s  Rome  and  1. 

My  roof  receives  me  not :  ’tis  air  I  tread. 

And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc’d  head 

Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heav’n.  Sejanlis,  Bcnfohnfony  aft  5. 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind  devi¬ 
ates  readily  into  bombaft  :  he  ftrains  above  his  natu- 
lal  powers;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Guilford,  Give  way,  nnd  let  the  gufiiing  torrent  come; 

B  hold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fwell  the  deluge. 

Till  the  flo;  d  rife  upon  the  guilty  world. 

And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  fane  Greyy  aft  4.  near  the  end. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime  is  ftill  more  faulty' 
than  bombaft  :  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by  in¬ 
troducing  imaginary  beings  without  preferving  any' 
propriety  in  their  adlions  ;  as  if  it  were  lawful  to  a- 
feribe  every  extravagance  and  inconfiftence  to  beings  of 
the  poet’s  creation.  No  writers  are  more  licentious  in 
that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Dryden : 


Methinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  w  11  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpe<5lacle.  D  aw  then  your  fwords  : 

And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day\  yret  let  us  care 
To  fell  ou:  felves  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  u  >  and  make  Fate, 

While  fhe  tempts  our?-,  to  fear  her  own  eftate 

Catiline ,  aft  5, 

• - * - The  Furies  Rood  on  hills 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  they  :  whilft  Piety  left  the  field, 

Griev’d  Fr  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  c?ufe 
They  knew"  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  wa?, 

The  Sun  flood  ftill,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horfe,  whom  ftill  the  noife  drove  backward; 

Ibid,  aft  5». 

Ofmyn,  While  w'e  indulge  our  common  ha]  pinefs, 

He  is  forgot  by"  whom  we  all  poffefs, 

The  1  rave  Almnazor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  w>e  did,  and  all  that  we  ftiall  do; 

Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind, 

Made  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  join’d. 

Aldalla.  His  victories  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view, 

Or  polifh  ’em  fo  faft  as  he  rough  drew. 

Aldemelfch%  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move 
And  Victory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 

Death  did  at,  length  fo  many  Rain  forpet. 

And  loft  the  tale,  and  took  ’em  by  the  great. 

Conquejl  of  Grat.ada,  aft  2.  at  beginning 

An  adlor  cn  the  ftage  may  be  guilty  of  bombaft  as; 
well  as  an  author  in  his  clolet :  a  certain  manner  of 
adding,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by  dignity  ir* 
the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  exprefiion,  is  ridiculous 
where  the  fentiment  is  mean  and  the  exprefiion  fiat. 
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Grandgor  GRANDGOR  is  ufed  in  Scotland  for  the  pox.  In 

Granicus  ^hilofopliical  Tranfa&ions,  n°  469.  fe&.  5.  we 

l  ■_  have  a  proclamation  of  king  James  IV.  of  Scot¬ 

land,  ordering  all  who  had  this  difcafe,  or  who  had 
attended  others  under  it,  forthwith  to  repair  to  an 
ifland  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  If  the  grandgor  was 
the  pox,  and  this  diftemper  came  into  Europe  at 
the  fiege  of  Naples  in  1495,  it  mull  have  made  a 
very  quick  progrefs  to  caufe  fuch  an  alarm  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1497. 

GRANGE,  an  ancient  term  for  a  barn  or  place 
wherein  to  lay  up  and  threfh  corn.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  granea  ;  or  of  granunt ,  “  grain, 
corn,”  &c.  Hence  alfo granger  or grangier,  “  a  grange- 
keeper  or  farmer.” 

Grange  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for 
a  whole  farm,  with  all  the  appendages  of  dables  for 
horfes,  dalls  for  cattle,  &c.  and  for  an  inn. 

GRANI,  in  our  ancient  Writers,  mudachoes  ot 
whilkers  of  a  beard.  The  word  feems  formed  from 
the  ancient  Britifh  or  Irifh  grecinn ,  “  a  beard.”  It 
is  given  for  a  reafon  why  the  cup  is  refufed  to  the 
laity,  Quia  far  bad,  &  prolixos  habent  gran  os,  dum  pocu- 
him  inter  epulas  fumunt ,  prius  liquor e  pilos  infciunt ,  quam 
ori  infundunt . 

GRANICUS,  a  fmali  river  near  the  Hellefpont 
in  Leffer  Ada,  remarkable  for  the  firft  vidlory  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Perfians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaflly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Judin  and  Orofius  tell  us, 
tliat-the  Perfian  army  confided  of  600,000  foot  and 
20,000  horfe ;  Arrian  makes  the  foot  amount  to 
200,000  ;  but  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horfe.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  5000 
horfe.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  wherever  he 
fhould  attempt  a  paflage  ;  and  the  foot  were  polled  be¬ 
hind  the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  afcent.  Parmenio  would 
have  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
refrefh  themfelves ;  but  he  replied,  that,  after  having 
eroded  the  Hellefpont,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  him 
and  his  troops  to  be  Hopped  by  a  rivulet.  Accor¬ 
dingly  a  proper  place  for  eroding  the  river  was  no 
fooner  found,  than  he  commanded  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment  of  horfe  to  enter  ;  he  himfelf  followed  with  the 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trum¬ 
pets  in  the  mean  time  fonnding,  and  loud  diouts  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Perfians  let 
fly  fuch  fhowers  of  arrows  againd  the  detachment  of  Ma¬ 
cedonian  horfe,*  as  caufed  fome  confufion  ;  feveral  of 
•their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  mod:  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
pufhing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who 
obferved  the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  them  himfdf ;  and  landing  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition,  obliged  the  Perfian  cavalry,  after  an  obftinate 
refiftance,  to  give  ground.  However,  Spithrobates, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  dill  main¬ 
tained  his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  ad¬ 
vanced  full  gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  de¬ 
cline  the  combat,  and  both  were  /lightly  wounded  at 
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the  fird  encounter.  Spithrobates  having  thrown  his  Granit?, 
javelin  without  effe&,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet 
his  antagonid,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
as  he  railed  his  arm  to  difeharge  a  blow  with  his  fey- 
mitar.  But  Rofaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a  furious  blow  on 
the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
and  flighty  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
he  was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
drol^e  of  his  feymitar  cut  off  Rofaces’s  head,  and  thu3 
in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  immediately  charged  the 
enemy’s  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  had  now  paffed  the 
river.  The  Perfians,  di/heartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  refidance.  The  Greek  merce¬ 
naries  retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fent  deputies  to  Alexander  defiring  leave 
to  march  off  unmoleded.  But  he,  indead  of  coming  to 
a  parley  with  them,  ruflied  furioufly  into  the  middle  of 
this  fmali  body  ;  where  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him, 
and  he  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  in  pieces. 

The  Greeks  defended  themfelves  with  incredible  va¬ 
lour  for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  lad  almod  entirely 
cut  off.  In  this  battle  the  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  loll 
20,000  foot  and  2500  horfe,  and  the  Macedonians  on¬ 
ly  55  foot  and  60  horfe. 

GRANITE,  in  natural  hidory,  a  didin&  genus 
of  dones,  compofed  of  feparate  and  very  large  con¬ 
cretions  ruddy  compadled  together  ;  of  great  hard- 
nefs,  giving  fire  with  deel,  not  fermenting  with  a- 
cids,  and  flowly  and  imperfedlly  calculable  in  a  great 
fire. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  :  1.  The  hard 
white  granite,  with  black  fpots,  commonly  called  moor- 
done.  This  is  a  very  valuable  kind,  confiding  of  a 
beautiful  congeries  of  very  varioufly  condrudled  and 
differently  coloured  particles,  not  diffufed  among  or 
running  into  one  another,  but  each  pure  and  diftin£l, 
though  firmly  adhering  to  whichever  of  the  others  it 
comes  in  contad  with,  and  forming  a  very  firm  mafs. 

It  is  much  ufed  in  London  for  the  deps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where  great  ffrength 
and  hardnefs  are  required.  2.  The  hard  red  granite 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  common  in  E- 
gypt  and  Arabia.  3.  The  pale  whitifli  granite,  varie¬ 
gated  with  black  and  yellow.  This  is  fometimes 
found  in  drata,  but  more  frequently  in  loofe  nodules, 
and  is  ufed  for  paving  the  dreets. 

Some  of  thefe  kinds  of  dones  are  found  in  almod 
every  country,  and  in  many  places  they  are  found  of 
immenfe  bignefs.  The  larged  mafs  of  this  kind  in 
the  known  world,  lying  as  an  unconnefted  done,  is 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope  in  Africa,  and 
of  which  we  have  the  following  defeription  in  the  Phi- 
lofoph.  Tranfa&.  vol.  68-  p.  102,  given  by  Mr  An- 
derfon  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  “  The  done 
is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  called  by  the  people  here 
the  Tower  of  Babel ,  and  by  fome  the  Pearl  Dia - 
mond.  It  either  takes  the  lad  name  from  a  place 
near  which  it  is  fituated,  or  it  gives  name  to  the  tradl 
of  cultivated  land  called  the  Pearl.  It  lies  upon  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  beyond  a  large  plain,  at 
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the  di (lance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Cape  Town ; 
beyond  which,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  a  range  of  hills 
of  a  much  greater  height.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
and  lies  north  and  fouth.  The  fouth  end  is  higheft  ; 
the  eaft  and  wed  fides  are  deep  and  high  ;  but  the 
top  is  rounded,  and  dopes  away  gradually  to  the  north 
end,  fo  that  you  can  afcend  it  by  that  way,  and  en- 
joy  a  moft  extenfive  profpedl  of  the  whole  country. 

I  could  not  precifely  determine  its  circumference,  but 
it  took  us  above  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it  ;  and 
by  making  every  allowance  for  the  rugged  way,  and 
flopping  a  little,  I  think  the  mod  moderate  compu¬ 
tation  mud  make  it  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  fame  dif¬ 
ficulty  occurred  with  refpedl  to  knowing  its  height  : 
but  I  think,  that,  at  the  fouth  end,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  its  length  :  or,  were  I  to  compare  it  to 
objedt  you  are  acquainted  with,  I  fhouid  fay  it  equal¬ 
led  the  dome  of  St  Paul’s  church. 

“  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
as  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a  detached  ftone,becaufe  there 
is  no  polltive  proof  of  cither,  unlefs  we  were  to  dig 
about  its  bafe  ;  but  it  would  certainly  imprefs  every 
beholder,  at  firft  fight,  with  the  idea  of  its  being  one 
done,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  becaufe  it  is  real¬ 
ly  one  foil'd  uniform  mafs  from  top  to  bottom,  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  the  high  hills  of  this  country,  they 
being  commonly  divided,  or  compofed  of  different  ftra- 
ta,  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rows  of  plants 
or  fhrubs  which  grow  on  the  fides  of  the  deepetl,  and, 
as  I  fuppofe,  are  produced  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
Tarth  interpofed  between  them.  It  has  indeed  a  few 
fiffures,  or  rather  impreflions,  which  do  not  reach 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet  ;  and  near  its  north  end 
a  firatum  of  a  more  compadl  (tone  runs  acrofs,  which 
is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen -inches  thick,  with  its 
lurface  divided  into  little  fquares,  or  oblongs,  difpo- 
fed  obliquely.  This  dratnm  is  perpendicular;  but 
whether  it  cut.!  the  other  to  its  bafe,  or  is  fuperficial, 

I  cannot  determine.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fo  fmooth, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  formerly  been  joined  to, 
or  feparated  from,  any  other  part  by  violence,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  other  large  fragments;  but  enjoys 
the  exa&  fitnation  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and 
has  undergone  little  change  from  being  expofed  for  fo 
many  fncceifive  ages  to  the  calcining  power  of  a  very 
hot  climate.’’ — A  part  of  this  done  being  examined 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
granite,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tops  of  fome 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  fuppofes  both  of  them  to  have  been 
elevated  by  volcanic  explofions. 

Pranite,  a  genus  of  ftones  of  the  order  of  petrae, 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  The  principal  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  this  done  are  felt-fpar  or  rhombic  quartz, 
mica,  and  quartz.  Thefe  ingredients  conditute  the 
harded  fort  of  granite,  and  that  mod  anciently  knowiK 
That  into  which  fchoerl  enters  is  more  fubjedl  to  de- 
compofition.  They  never  have  any  particular  texture 
or  regular  form,  but  coniidof  enormous  fhapelefs  maflts 
extremely  hard.  In  the  finer  granites  the  quartz  is 
tranfparent  ;  in  others  generally  white  or  grey,  violet 
or  brown.  The  fdt-fpar  is  generally  the  mod  copious 
ingredient,  and  of  a  white,  yellow,  red,  black,  or 
brown  colour.  The  mica  is  alfo  grey,  brown,  yellow, 
green,  red,  violet, or  black;  and  commonly  the  lead 
Vet.  VIII.  Part  I* 
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copiou?.  Thd  fhoerl  is  generally  black,  and  abounds  Granitello 
in  the  granites  that  contain  it.  Hence  the  colour  of  Gr|Jnt 
the  granites  depends  principally  on  that  of  the  fpar  or 
fchoerl.  The  red  granites  confift  commonly  of  white 
quartz,  red  felt-fpar,  and  grey  mica  ;  the  grey  ones  of 
white  quartz,  grey  or  violet  felt-fpar,  and  black  mica. 

The  black  granites  commonly  contain  fchoerl  indead 
of  felt-fpar;  and  the  green  ufually  contain  green  quartz. 

On  expofing  granite  to  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe, 
the  component  ingredients  feparate  from  one  another. 

Mr  Gerhard  having  melted  fome  In  a  crucible,  found 
the  felt-fpar  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  ;  below  it  the 
mica  lay  in  form  of  a  black  flag,  the  quartz  remaining 
unaltered.  It  melted  fomewhat  better  when  all  the 
three  were  powdered  and  mixed  together ;  though 
even  then  the  quartz  was  dill  difcernible  by  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glafs.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  reafon  why- 
grains  of  a  white  colour  arc  fometimes  found  in  volcanic 
lavas.  The  mixture  of  mica  prevents  the  filex  or 

quartz  from  fplitting  or  cracking  ;  and  hence  its  in- 

fuiiblity  and  ufe  in  furnace-building. 

Granites  are  feldom  fiaty  or  laminated.  In  thofe 
which  are  of  a  clofe  texture,  the  quartz  and  fchoerl  pre¬ 
dominate.  They  take  a  good  polifh  ;  for  which  rea¬ 
fon  the  Egyptians  formerly,  and  the  Italians  flill  work 
them  into  large  pieces  of  ornamental  architecture,  for 
which  they  arc  extremely  fit,  as  not  being  liable  to  de¬ 
cay  in  the  air.  Farber,  in  his  letters  from  Italy,  men¬ 
tions  a  kind  of  done  named  granitone ,  compofed  of 

felt-fpar  and  mica:  a  fubdance  of  this  kind,  which 

moulders  in  the  air,  is  found  in  Finland  ;  which  is  faid 
to  contain  falt-petre,  and  fometimes  common  fait.  In 
that  country  it  is  called  rapakiri.  Wallen  us  deferibes 
18  fpecies  of  granites,  befides  many  others  akin  to  this 
genus.  Thofe  deferibed  by  Crondedt  are,  I.  Loofe 
or  friable,  which  comes  from  France,  and  is  ufed  at  the 
brafs- works  for  cading  that  metal  in.  2.  Hard  or  corn- 
pad,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  red  and  grey. 

The  former  is  met  with  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  fine-grain¬ 
ed  from  Swappari  in  Lapland,  or  coarfe-grained  from 
the  province  of  Dalarne  in  Sweden.  The  grey,  with 
other  colours,  is  met  with  on  the  coad  round  Stockholm 
and  Norland  in  Sweden. 

GRANITELLO,  a  genus  of  dones  of  the  order  of 
petrae,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  faxa.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  I.  That  compofed  of  diftindt  particles,  found 
in  feveral  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Sweden,  In 
fome  of  thefe  there  is  a  predominance  of  quartzofe 
particles,  in  others  of  micaceous  ;  in  which  lad  cafe 
the  done  is  fiaty,  and  eafily  fplit.  2.  Granitello,  com¬ 
pofed  of  convoluted  particles.  This  is  met  with  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours,  as  whitifh  grey,  greenifh,  and  reddifti. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  done  are  ufed  in  building  fur¬ 
naces,  on  account  of  the  powerful  refidance  they  make 
to  the  fire  ;  but  the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
on  account  of  its  containing  a  little  of  a  refradlory 
clayifh  fubdance.  It  is  likcvvife  of  great  ufe  in  mills, 
where  the  fellow  is  a  coarfe  fand-ftone. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  filch 
things  as  cannot  pafs  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ; 
fuch  are  rents,  reverfions,  fervices,  &c. 

Grant  (Francis),  Lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  law- 
O  yer 
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ycr  and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcendecl  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660. 
When  he  commenced  advocate,  he  made  a  diftinguifh- 
ed  figure  at  the  revolution,  by  oppofing  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  any  difpo- 
fition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  he  fhowed  in 
favour  of  the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  practice  ;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  much  honour, 
that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
in  agitation,  queen  Anne  unexpe&edly,  and  without  ap¬ 
plication,  created  him  a  baronet,  with  a  view  of  fe- 
curing  his  intereft  in  that  meafure  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
principle,  fhe  foon  after  created  him  a  judge,  or  one 
of  the  lords  of  feifion.  From  this  time,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  he  was  ftyled,  from  the 
name  of  his  eftate,  Lord  Cullen  ;  and  the  fame  good 
qualities  that  recommended  him  to  this  honourable 
office,  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difeharge  of  it  ; 
which  he  continued  for  20  years  with  the  higheft 
reputation,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by 
an  illnefs  which  laded  but  three  days.  He  expired 
without  any  agony  on  March  16th  1726. — His  cha¬ 
racter  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  ;  where  it  is  obferved,  among  other 
remarks  to  his  honour,  “  That  as  an  advocate  he  was 
indefatigable  in  the  management  of  bufinefs ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  ipared  no  pains,  lie  would 
ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  profeflion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to 
neglc£t  any  honed  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it.  In  rcfpeCl  to  for¬ 
tune,  though  he  was  modefl  and  frugal,  and  had  a 
large  praClicc,  yet  lie  was  far  from  being  avaricious. 
His  private  charities  were  very  confiderable,  and  grew 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  his  profits.  He  was,  be¬ 
fides,  very  fcrupulous  in  many  points  ;  lie  would  not 
fuffer  a  juft  caufe  to  be  loft  through  a  client’s  want  of 
money.  He  was  fuch  an  enemy  to  opprefiion,  that 
he  nc-ver  denied  his  affiftance  to  fuch  as  laboured  un¬ 
der  it  ;  and  with  refpe&  to  the  clergy  of  all  profefiions 
(in  Scotland),  his  confcience  obliged  him  to  ferve  them 
without  a  fee.  When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the 
bench,  lie  thought  himfelf  accountable  to  God  and 
man  for  his  conduft  in  that  high  office  ;  and  that  deep 
fenfe  of  his  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him 
ftri&ly  to  it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the  per¬ 
formance.  Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  ordinary  ;  the  pa¬ 
per  of  caufes  was  remarkably  full,  for  his  reputation 
being  equally  eftablifhed  for  knowledge  and.  inte¬ 
grity,  there  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opinion  of 
their  own  pretenfions,  but  were  defirous  of  bringing 
them  before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not  fit  down 
fatisfied  with  his  dccificn.  This  prevailed  more  efpe- 
eially  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his  fentences  were 
reverfed  :  and  when  they  were,  it  was  commonly  owing 
to  himfaf  :  for  if,  upon  mature  refieClion,  or  upon  new 
reafons  offered  at  the  re-hearing,  he  faw  any  juft  ground 
for  altering  his  judgment,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  de¬ 
claring  it ;  being  peifuaded,  that  it  was  more  manly,  as 
well  as  more  juft,  to  follow  truth,  than  to  fupport  opi¬ 
nion  :  and  his  condud  in  this  refpeClhad  a  right  effe&; 
for  inltead  of  leftening,  it  raifed  his  reputation.  He 
’would  not,  however,  with  all  this  great  ftock  of  know- 
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ledge,  experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf  in  matters  Grantfcu^ 
of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal  cafes  on  the  GranviIIe> 
lives  of  his  fellow- creatures  ;  which  was  the  reafon  v  Lj. 
that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  never  be  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  accept  of  a  feat  in  the  judiciary  court. — 

In  his  private  chara&er  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was 
refpe&able  in  his  public.  He  was  charitable  without 
oftentation,  difinterefted  in  his  friendfhips,  and  benefi¬ 
cent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He 
was  not  only  ftri&ly  juft ;  but  fo  free  from  any  fpecies 
of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence  and  diferetion,  finding  him  more  intent  on 
the  bufinefs  committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his 
own,  took  upon  herfelf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  to  prevent  his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecurities  offered,  fhe  cau- 
fed  the  circumflances  of  them  to  be  dated  in  the  form 
of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  He 
was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
di&ed  to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwithftanding  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great 
attention  to  his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  neverthelefs 
found  time  to  write  various  treatifes  on  very  different 
and  important  fubje£ts  :  Some  political,  which  were 
remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly  ferviceable  to  the 
government :  others  of  a  mod  extenfive  nature,  fuch  as 
his  effays  on  law,  religion,  and  education,  which  were 
dedicated  to  George  II.  when  prince  of  Wales  ;  by 
whofe  command,  his  then  fecrctary,  Mr  Samuel  Mo- 
lyneaux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  were 
many  gracious  cxprtffbns,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
piece  as  to  its  author.  He  compofed,  befides  thefe, 
many  difeourfes  on  literary  fubjedls,  for  the  exercife  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  difeovery  of 
truth  ;  which  went  no  farther  than  his  own  clofet,  and 
from  a  principle  of  modefty  were  not  communicated 
even  to  his  moft  intimate  friends.” 

GRANTHAM,  a  town  of  LincoLffhire,  j  10  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  neat  populous  town,  with  abund¬ 
ance  of  very  good  inns  of  .great  refort,  on  the  north 
road,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Witham.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  town  by  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  which  have  been  formerly  dug  up  here.  It  is 
governed  by  an  alderman  and  12  juflices  of  the  peace, 
a  recorder,  a  coroner,  an  efeheater,  12  fecond  twelve 
men,  who  are  of  the  common  council,  and  1 2  confta- 
bles  to  attend  the  court.  Here  is  a  fine  large  church 
with  a  ftone  fpire,  one  of  the  loftieft  in  England,  be¬ 
ing  288  feet  high,  and,  by  the  deception  of  the  fight, 
feems  to  (land  awry,  which,  by  the  church  being  litu- 
ated  fo  low,  appears  to  a  very  great  difadvantage. 

Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  where  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
received  his  firft  education,  befides  two  charity- 
fchools.  On  the  neighbouring  courfe  are  frequent 
horfe  races. 

GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Lanfdowne,  was 
defeended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  five  years  :  but  at  the  age  of  i£ 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts;  ha¬ 
ving,  before  he  was  12,  fpoken  a  copy  of  verfes  of 
his  own  compofition  to  the  duchefs  of  York  at  his 
college,  when  fhe  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Univerfity  of 

Can** 
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granulated  Cambridge.  In  T  696,  his  comedy  called  the  She-gcil- 
\\  lants  was  a&ed  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Lincolns- inn- 
as  his  tragedy  called  Heroic  Love  was  in  the 
t  ter*  ,  year  1698.  In  1702  he  ttanflated  into  Englifh  the 
fecond  Olynthian  of  Demojlhenes.  He  was  member  for 
the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1710;  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  war,  comptroller 
of  the  lioufehold,  then  treafurer,  and  fworn  one  of  the 
privy-council.  The  year  following,  be  was  created 
baron  Lanfdowne.  On  the  a'cceflion  of  king  George  I. 
in  1714,  he  was  xemofad  from  his  treafurer’s  place; 
and  the  next  year  entered  his  proteft  againft  the  bills 
for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  He  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for 
railing  an  infurredlion  in  the  well  of  England  ;  and 
being  feized  as  a  fufpe£ied  perfon,  was  committed  to 
the  Power,  where  he  continued  two  years.  In  1719, 
he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  againlt  the 
bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity.  In  1722,  he 
withdrew  to  France,  and  continued  abroad  almolt  ten 
years.  At  his  return  in  1732,  he  publifned  a  fine 
edition  of  his  works  in  2  vols  quarto.  He  died  in 


1737,  leaving  no  male  iffue. 

Granville,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Normandy,  partly  feated  on  a  rpek  and  partly  on  a 
plain.  It  gave  title  no  an  Englifh  earl,  now  extin£l. 
W.  Long.  1.32.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

GRANULATED,  fometliing  that  has  undergone 
granulation.  See  the  next  article. 

GRANULATION,  in  chemiftry,  an  operation  by 
which  metallic  fubftances  are  reduced  into  fmall  grains, 
or  roundifh  particles  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  fubftances. —This  opera¬ 
tion  is  very  fimple  ;  it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  (lowly  into  a  veffel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a 
broom.  With  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt 
to  explode  with  great  violence  on  the  contadl  of  water, 
fomc  precautions  are  to  be  obferved,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n^  1 148. 
Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  by  pouring  them  when 
melted  into  a  box  ;  the  internal  furface  of  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the  box  ftrongly 
fhaken  till  the  lead  has  become  folid.  Metals  are 
granulated,  becaufe  their  du&ility  renders  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  pounded,  and  becaufe  filing  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure  by 
an  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine  and 
Wine.  See  alfo  Currant  and  Raisin. 

GRAPE-Shot ,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of  fmall 
(hot,  put  into  a  thick  canvas  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whole  dia¬ 
meter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  adapted  to  the  can¬ 
non.  The  number  of  (hot  in  a  grape  varies  according 
to  the  fervice  or  fize  of  the  guns  :  in  fea-fervice  nine 
is  always  the  number  ;  but  by  land  it  is  increafed  to 
any  number  or  fize,  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in 
weight  to  three  or  four  pounds.  In  fea-fervice  the 
bottoms  and  pins  are  made  of  iron,  whereas  thofe  ufed 
by  land  are  of  wood. 

Grapes,  in  the  manege,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  the 
arrefts  or  mangy  tumours  that  happen  in  the  horfe’s 
legs. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
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othervvife  called  a  Semicircle ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  Grapnel* 
obferve  any  angle  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  f 

inftrument  in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moll  commonly  '  ’  - 

horizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  de¬ 
grees  it’contains.  See  Geometry,  p.  674,  prop.  xi.  &c. 

GRAPNEL,  or  Grappling,  a  fort  of  fmall  an¬ 
chor,  fitted  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  com¬ 
monly  ufed  to  ride  a  boat  or  other  fmall  veffel. 

Flre-GRAPPLING,  an  inftrument  nearly  refembling 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  conflru&ion  of  its 
flukes,  which  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  barbs  on 
their  points.  Thefe  machines  are  ufually  fixed  on  the 
yard-arms  of  a  (hip,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adver¬ 
sary  whom  (he  intends  to  board.  They  are,  however, 
more  particularly  ufeful  in  Fire  Ships  for  the  purpofes 
deferibed  in  that  article. 

GRASS,  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  having 
fimple  leaves,  a  ftem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a 
hufky  calyx  ( called gluma),  and  the  feed  fingle.  Hence 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  & c.  are  properly  grades,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  definition  given  ;  while  clover  and  fome  o- 
ther  iimiiar  plants  are  not  graffes,  though  fo  frequent¬ 
ly  called  by  that  name. — Of  grafs,  the  leaves  are  food 
for  cattle,  the  fmall  feeds  for  birds,  and  the  larger  grain 
chiefly  for  man.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  nature  has 
fo  provided,  that  cattle  (in  grazing)  feldom  eat  the 
flower  intended  to  produce  feed,  unlefs  compelled  by 
hunger. 

For  the  culture  of  the  different  forts  of  grain,  fee 
Agriculture,  n°  122.  Esf  feq.  ;  and  for  that  of  the 
graffes  commonly  fo  called,  fee  the  fame  article, 
n°  175.  izf  feq  and  the  references  below. 

Culmiferous  graffes  might  be  divided  into  two  ge* 
neral  claffes  for  the  purpofes  of  the  farmer,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe  for  him  to  attend  to  :  viz.  iff,  Thofe 
which,  like  the  common  annual  kinds  of  corn,  run 
chiefly  to  feed-ftalks  ;  the  leaves  gradually  decaying 
as  thefe  advance  towards  perfe£lion,  and  becoming  to¬ 
tally  withered  or  falling  off  entirely  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe.  Rye-grafs  belongs  to  this  clafs  in  the  ftridieft 
fenfe.  To  it  likewife  may  be  afligned  the  vernal- 
grafs,  dogs- tail- grafs,  and  fine  bent-grafs.  2dly,  Thofe 
whofe  leaves  continue  to  advance  even  after  the  feed- 
ftalks  are  formed,  and  retain  their  verdure  and  fuccu- 
lence  during  the  whole  feafon,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
fefeue  and  poa  tribes  of  graffes,  whofe  leaves  are  as 
green  and  fuccuient  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  the 
flower-ftalks  fading,  as  at  any  other  time. 

“  It  is  wonderful,  Mr  Stiliingfteet  f  remarks,  to  fee  *  Tra^s  re* 
how  long  mankind  has  negledled  to  make  a  proper  ad-  luting  to 
vantage  of  plants  of  fuch  importance,  and  which,  m  £<*t. 
almoft  every  country,  are  the  chief  food  of  cattle.  c* 

The  farmer,  for  want  of  diftinguiihing  and  fele£ling 
graffes  for  feed,  fills  his  paftures  either  with  weeds  or 
bad  or  improper  graffes  ;  when,  by  making  a  right 
choice,  after  fome  trials,  he  might  be  fure  of  the  belt 
grafs,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance  that  his  land  ad¬ 
mits  of.  At  prefent,  if  a  farmer  wants  to  lay  down 
his  land  to  grafs,  what  does  he  do  ?  he  either  takes 
his  feeds  indifcriminately  from  his  own  foul  hay-rick, 
or  fends  to  his  next  neighbour  for  a  fupply.  By  this 
means,  befides  a  certain  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rubbifli, 
which  mufl  neceffarily  happen,  if  he  chances  to  have 
a  large  proportion  of  good  feeds,  it  is  not  unlikely  but 
that  what  he  intends  for  dry  land  may  come  from  moift* 

O  2  where 
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where  it  grew  naturally,  and  the  contrary.  This  is 
'  fuc.h  a  flovenly  method* of  proceeding,  as  one  would 
think  could  not  poffibly  prevail  universally :  yet  this 
is  the  cafe  as  to  all  grades  except  the  darnehgrafs,  and 
what  is  known  in  fome  few  counties  by  the  name  of 
the  Suffolk -graft;  and  this  latter  indance  is  owing,  I 
believe,  more  to  the  foil  than  any  care  of  the  nufband- 
man.  Now,  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  pains  of  fe- 
parating  once  in  his,  life  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grafs  feeds,  and  take  care  to  fow 
them  feparately,  in  a  very  little  time  he  would  have 
wherewithal  to  flock  his  farm  properly,  according.  to 
the  nature  of  each  foil,  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
fpread  thefe  feeds  feparately  over  the  nation,  by  fup- 
plying  the  feed-fhops.  The  number  of  grades  ht  for 
the  farmer  is,  I  believe,  fmall,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
or  half  a  fcore  are  all  he  need  to  cultivate  ;  and  how 
fmall  the  trouble  would  be  of  fuch  a  talk,  and  how 
great  the  benefit,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  firft 
fight.  Would  not  any  one  be  looked  on  as  wild  who 
fhould  fow  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peafe,  ^  beans, 
vetches,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  weeds  of  all  forts 
together  i  yet  how  is  it  much  lefs  abfurd  to  do  what 
is  equivalent  in  relation  to  grades?  Does  it  not  import 
the  farmer  to  have  good  hay  and  grafs  in  plenty  ? 
and  will  cattle  thrive  equally  on  all  forts  of  food  ?  We 
know  the  contrary.  Horfes  will  fcarcely  eat  hay 
that  will  do  well  enough  for  oxen  and  cows.  Sheep 
are  particularly  fond  of  one  fort  of  grafs,  and  fatten 
upon  it  fafler  than  any  other,  in  Sweden,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Linnaeus.  And  may  they  not  do  the 
lame  in  Britain  ?  How  fhall  we  know  till  we  have 

tried  ?”  f  , 

As  the  generality  of  farmers  know  fcarce  any  oUhe 
grades  by  name,  and  as  without  fuch  knowledge  little 
improvement  can  be  made  in  this  branch  of  hufbandry, 
we  have  on  Plate  CCXXILI.  given  figures  of  thofe  forts 
which  have  been  recommended  as  the  moil  profita¬ 
ble,  viz. 

-  Hordevm  murinum.  Rye-grass  imlg'o.  [Rye- 


grafs  proprie  is  the  sec  ale  viliofum.  Perennial  darnel, 
lollhtm  perenne ,  is  alfo,  in  fome  counties  of  England, 
improperly  called  'rye  grafs. J  See  Agriculture, 
no  1 79. 

2.  Fejluca rulra,  Purple  Fescue-grass,  bee  A- 

GR1CULTURE,  n°  54- 

■2.  Fejluca  oiina.  Sheeps  ditto.  See  Agricul¬ 
ture,  no  56 — 58.  This  is  perhaps  the  moft  valuable 
grafs  of  all.  It  is  obferved  to  grow  and  thrive  on  lauds 
of  all  qualities  and  in  all  fixations,  from  the  dried  up¬ 
land  padures  to  the  very  moift  parts  of  meadows.  It 
does  not  part  with  its  feeds  till  fome  time  after  they 
are  ripe,  and  even  quite  dry.  It  makes  the  thickeft 
and  clofed  pile  of  any  of  them,  and  fends  up  but  few 
flower-ftalks  in  proportion  to  its  leaves.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

4.  Hokus  Idnatus ,  Creeping  Soft-grass.  bee 
Agriculture,  no  59. 

e.  Alopecarus  bulbofus ,  Bulbous  Foxtail-grass, 
fZfiys'H  •  /ecommended  by  Dr  Anderfon  +,  as  promifing  on 
Uc!™  U1  *  fome  occafions  to  afford  a  valuable  padure- grafs.  It 
feems  chiefly,  he  obferves,  to  delight  in  a  mold  foil, 
and  therefore  promifes  to  be  only  fit  for  a  meadow 
padure  grafs.  The  quality  that  fird  recommended  it 
Ip  fiis  notice,  was  the  uaufual  firmnefs  that  its  matted 
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roots  gave  to  the  furface  of  the  ground,  naturally  foft  ^Gra& 
and  moid,  in  which  it  grew  ;  which  feemed  to  promife 
that  it  might  be  of  ufe  upon  fuch  foils,  chiefly  in  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  being  much  poached  by  the  feet  of 
cattle  which  might  padure  upon  them.  Moffy  foils 
efpecially  are  fo  much  hurt  by  poaching,  that  any* 
thing  that  promifes  to  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  attended  to. 

6.  Poa pratenjts ,  Great  Meadow  grass,  feems  to 
approach  in  many  refpeds  to  the  nature  of  the  purple- 
fefeue  ;  only  that  its  leaves  are  broader,  and  not  near  fo 
long;  being  only  about  a  foot  or  16  inches  at  their 
greated  length.  Like  it,  it  produces  few  feed- dalks 
and  many  leaves,  and  ls  an  abiding  plant.  .  It  affeCts 
chiefly  the  dry  parts  of  meadows,  though  it  is  to  be 
found  on  mod  good  padures.  It  is  very  retentive  of  its 
feeds,  and  may  therefore  be  differed  to  remain  till  the 
ftalks  are  quite  dry.  It  bloffoms  the  beginning  of  June^, 
and  its  feeds  are  ripe  in  July. 

7.  Poa  comprejfa ,  Creeping  Meadow-grass,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Anderfon,  feems  to  be  the  mod  valuable 
grafs  of  any  of  this  genus.  Its  leaves  are  firm  and  fuc- 

culent,  of  a  dark  Saxon-green  colour  ;  and  grow  fo 
clofe  upon  one  another,  as  to  form  the  riched  pile  of 
padure-grafs.  The  flower  dalks,  if  fuffered  to  grow, 
appear  in  Efficient  quantities  ;  but  the  growth  of  thefe 
does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  both  advan¬ 
cing  together  during  the  whole  dimmer  ;  and  when  the 
dalks  fade,  the  leaves  continue  as  green  as  before.  Its 
leaves  are  much  larger  and  more  abundant  than  the 
common  meadow-grafs,  poa  triviahs  >,  and  therefore  it  , 
better  deferves  to  be  cultivated. 

8 .  Anthoxanthum  odGratum>  Vernal  Grass,  grows, 
very  commonly  on  dry  hills,  and  likewife  on  found 
rich  meadow-land.  It  is  one  of  the  earlied  grades  we 
have ;  and  from  its  being  found  on  fuch  kinds  of  paf- 
tures  as  fheep  are  fond  of,  and  from  whence  excellent  ; 
mutton  comes,  it  is  mod  likely  to  be  a  good  grafs  for 
fheep  padures.  It  gives  a  grateful  odour  to  hay.  In 
one  refpe&,  it  is  very  eafy  to  gather,  as  it  fheds  its 
feeds  upon  the  lead  rubbing.  A  correfpondent  of  the 
Bath  Society,  however,  mentions  a  difficulty  that  oc-, 
curs  in  collecting  them,  owing  to  its  being  furrounded’ 
with  taller  grades  at  the  time  of  its  ripening,  and  be-, 
ing  almod  hid  among  them.  If  it  be  not  carefully 
watched  when  nearly  lipe,  he  obferves,  and.  gathered, 
within  a  few  days  after  it  comes  to ,  maturity,  great 
part  of  the  feed  will  be  lod.  The  twitted  eladic  awns,_ 
which  adhere  to  the  feed,  lift  them  out. of  their  recep¬ 
tacles  with  the  lead  motion  from  the  wind,  even  while 
the  draw  and  ear  remain  quite  ereCt.  It  is  found  moilly , 
in  the  moid  parts  of  meadows;  very  little  of  it  on  dry:, 
padures.  It  dowers  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
is  ripe  about  the  middle  of  June. 

9,  Cynofurus  crijlatus ,  Crested  Dog’s-tail  Grass^ 

Mr  Stillingfleet  imagines  this  grafs  to  be  proper  for 
parks,  from  his  having  known  one,  where  it  abounds,  , 
that  is  famous  for  excellent  venifon.  He  recommends 
it  alfo,  from  experience,  as  good  for  (beep ;  the  bed 
mutton  he  ever  taded,  next  to  that  which  comes  from, 
hills  where  the  purple  and  flieeps  fefeue,  the  fine  bent,, 
and  the  filver  hair  graffes  abound,  having  been  from 
fficep  fed  with  it.  He  adds,  that  it  makes  a  very  fine 
turf  upon  dry  fandy  or  chalky  foils  :  but  unlefs  (wept 
over  with  the  fey  the,  iti  flowering- ftems  will  look 
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brown  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  graffes  which  are  not 
fed  on  by  variety  of  animals.  For  that  fome  animals  will 
eat  the  flowering- Hems  is  evident  by  commons,  where 
fcarcely  any  parts  of  graffes  appear  but  the  radical 
leaves.  This  grafs  is  faid  to  be  the  eafieft  of  the  whole 
groupe  to  colled  a  quantity  of  feed  from.  It  flowers 
in  June,  and  is  ripe  in  July. 

10.  Stipa  pennata ,  Cock’s -tail  or  Feather 
Crass. 

11.  Agrojlis  cap'ill avis,  Fine  Bent,  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Stillingfleet,  from  his  having  always  found 
it  in  great  plenty  on  the  beft  flieep  paftures,  in  the 
different  counties  of  England  that  are  remarkable  for 
good  mutton.  This  grafs  flowers  and  ripens  its  feed 
£he  late  ft  of  them  all.  It  feems  to  be  loft  the  former 
part  of  the  year,  but  vegetates  luxuriantly  towards  the 
autumn.  It  appears  to  be  fond  of  moift  ground.  It 
retains  its  feed  till  full  ripe  ;  flowers  the  latter  end  of 
July,  and  is  ripe  the  latter  end  of  Auguft. 

12.  Arelra jlexuofa ,  Mountain  Hair. 

13.  - caryopbillea ,  Silver  Hair. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  two  graffes  as  of 
the  preceding  one. 

14.  Fejluca  Jlmtans ,  Flote  Fescue.  In  a  piece 
pubiiflied  in  the  Amoenitates  Academics,  vol.  3.  in- 
titled  Plants  Efculent# ,  we  are  informed,  that  (i  the 
feeds  of  this  grafs  are  gathered  yearly  in  Poland,  and 
from  thence  carried  into  Germany,  and  fometimes  into 
Sweden,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  manna  feeds . 
Thefe  are  much  ufed  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  nouriflung  quality  and  agreeable  tafte. 
It  is  wonderful  (adds  the  author),  that  amongft  us 
thefe  feeds  have  hitherto  been  negle&ed,  fince  they  are 
fo  eafily* collected  and  cleanfed There  is  a  clammi- 
nefs  on  the  ear  of  the  flote-fefeue,  when  the  feeds  are 
ripe,  that  tafles  like  honey  ;  and  for  this  reafon  per¬ 
haps  they  are  called  manna  feeds . 

Linnssus  ( Flor .  Seuc.  art.  95.)  fays  that  the  bran 
of  this  grafs  will  cure  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  if 
kept  from  drinking  for  fome  hours. 

Concerning  this  grafs  we  have  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  by  Mr  Stillingfleet.  “  Mr  Dean,  a  very  fen- 
fible  farmer  at  Rufcomb,  Berkfhire,  afiured  me  that  a 
fields  always  lying  under  water,  of  about  four  acres, 
that  was  occupied  by  father  when  he  was  a  boy,- 
was  covered' with  a  kind  of  grafs,  that  maintained  five 
form- horfes  in  good  heart  from  April  to  the  end  of 
harveft,  without  giving  them  any  other  kind  of  food, 
and  that  it  yielded  more  than  they  could  eat.  He,  at 
my  defire,  brought  me  fome  of  the  grafs,  which  pro¬ 
ved  to  be  the  flote-fefeue  with  a  mixture  of  the  marfh- 
bent ;  whether  this  laft  contributes  much,  towaids  fur- 
nifhing  fo  good  pafture  for  horles,  I  cannot  fay. 
They  both  throw  out  roots  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  and 
therefore  are  likely  to  grow  to  a  great  length.  In  the 
index  of  dubious  plants  at  the  end  of  Ray’s  Synopfis, 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  grafs ;  under  the  name  of 
gramen  canlnum  fupimim  longjfjimum ,  growing  not  far 
from  Salifbury,  24. feet  long.  This  muft  by  its  length 
be  a  grafs  with  a  creeping  ftalk ;  and  that  there  is  a 
grafs  in  Wiltfhire  growing  in  watery  meadows,  fo  va¬ 
luable,  that  an  acre  of  it  lets  from  10  to  12  pounds,  I 
have  been  informed  by  feveral  perfons.  Thefe  circum- 
flan ccs  incline  me  think  it  mult.be  the  flote-fefeue 
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but  whatever  grafs  it  be,  it  certainly  muft  deferve  to 
be  inquired  after.” 

1^.  Ahpecurus  praterfis,  Meadow  Foxtail.  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays  that  this  is  a  proper  grafs  to  fow  on  grounds 
that  have  been  drained.— Mr  Stillingfleet  was  informed, 
that  the  beft  hay  which  comes  to  London  is  from  the 
meadows  where  this  grafs  abounds.  It  is  fcarce.  in 
many  parts  of  England,  particularly  Herefordlhire, 
Berkfhire,  and  Norfolk.  It  might  be  gathered  at  al- 
moft  any  time  of  the  year  from  hay-ricks,  as  it  doe6  not 
flied  its  feeds  without  rubbing,  which  is- the  cafe  of  but- 
few  graffes.  It  is  amongft  the  moft  grateful  of  all 
graffes  to  cattle.  It  is  ripe  about  the  latter  end  of  June. . 

16.  Pm  Annual  Meadow  Grass.  **  This- 

grafs  (fays  Mr  Stillingfleet)  makes  the  fineft  of  turfs. 
It  grows  every  where  by  way  fides,  and  on  rich  found 
commons.  It  is  called  in  fome  parts  th e  Suffolk  grafs ^ 
I  have  feen  whole  fields  of  it  in  High  Suffolk  without 
any  mixture  of  other  graffes  ;  and  as  fome  of  the  beft 
falt-butter  we  have  in  London  comes  from  that  coun¬ 
ty,  it  is  moft  likely  to  be  the  beft  grafs  for  the  dairy* 
I  have  feen  a  whole  park  in  Suffolk  covered  with  this 
grafs  ;  but  whether  it  affords  good  venifon,  I  cannot 
tell,  having  never  tailed  of  any  from  it.  1  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  think°not,  and  that  the  beft  pafture  forfheep  isaL 
fo  the  beft  for  deer.  However,  this  wants  trial.  I  re- 
marked  on  Malvern -hill  fomething  particular  in  relation 
to  this  grafs.  A  walk  that  was  made  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  water-drinkers,  in  lefs  than  a  year 
was  covered  in  many  places  with  it,  though  I  could  not 
find  one  fingle  plant  of  it  befides  in  any  part  of  the 
111  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  frequent  treads 
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ing,  which  above  all  things  makes  this  grafs  flourifh  5. 
and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  rolling  muft  be  very  fer- 
viceable  to  it.  It  has  been  objected,  that  this  grafs  is- 
not  free  from  bents ,  by  which  word  is  meant  the  flow¬ 
ering-  ftems.  I  aniwer,  that  this  is  moft  certainly  true, 
and  that  there  is  no  grafs  without  them  But  the 
flowers  and  ftems  do  not  grow  fo  foon  brown  as  thofe^ 
of  other  graffes  ;  and  being  much  fhorter,  they  do 
not  cover  the  radical  leaves  fo  much;  and  therefore' 
this  grafs  affords  a  more  agreeable  turf  without  mow¬ 
ing,  than  any  other  whatever  that  I  know  of.” — The 
feeds  of  this  fpecies  drop  off  before  they  are  dry,  and, 
to  appearance,  before  they  are  ripe.  The  utmoft  care 
is  therefore  neceffary  in  gathering  the  blades,  without 
which,  very  few  of  the  feeds  will  be  faved.  It  ripens 
from  the  middle  of  April,  to  fo  late,  it  is  believed,  as 
the  end  of  O&over;  but  moftly  difappears  in  the 
middle  of  the  fummer.  It  grows  in  any  foil  and  fitua-. 
tion,  but  rather  affe&s  the  fhade. 

17.  A  new  grafs  from  America  (named  Agrojl’s  cor* 
nucop’uz)  was  fome  time  ago  much  advertifed  and  ex¬ 
tolled,  as  poffefling  the  moft  wonderful  qualities,  and 
the  feeds  of  it  were  fold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  L.  68 
the  bufliel.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  at  all 
anfwered  expe&ation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Dr  A  nderfon  in  his  new  publication  f ,  that  Fhe  Bsr9 
“  it  has  upon  trial  been  found  to  be  good  for  no-vo1,1 
thing.  Of  the  feeds  fown,  few  of  them  ever  germi¬ 
nated  :  but  enow  of  plants  made  their  appearance,  to 
afeertain,  that  the  grafs,  in  refpeff  of  quality,  is  a^ 
mong  the  pooreft  of  the  tribe;  and  that  it  is  an  an* 
nual  plant,  and  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.” 

Grass.  - 
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fGrafs  Grass- JVa! fa  are  made,  for  the  mod  part,  not  by 

H  fowing  grafs  feeds,  but  by  laying  turfs  :  and  indeed  the 
turfs  from  a  fine  common  or  down  are  much  preferable 
to  fown  grafs  :  but  if  walks  or  plats  are  to  be  made  by 
fowing,  the  belt  way  is  to  procure  the  feed  from  tliofe 
paftures  where  the  grafs  is  naturally  fine  and  clear ; 
or  elfe  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  fpiry  or  benty 
grafs  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  fcarce  ever  look 
handfome. 

In  order  to  fow  grafs  walks,  the  ground  mud  be  firft 
dug ;  and  whe*  it  has  been  dieffed  and  laid  even,  it 
muft  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods  and 
Hones  taken  ofF,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  thick 
with  good  mould. 

This  being  done,  the  feed  is  to  be  fown  pretty  thick, 
that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  fhort  ;  it  muft  then  be 
raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  the  weather 
fhould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may  not  be  blown  a- 
way.  It  otight  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  where  grafs 
is  fown  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  walks,  there 
fhould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the  white  trefoil 
or  Dutch  clover  fown  with  it  ;  for  this  will  make  a  fine 
turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  grafs,  and  will 
continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  other  of  the  grafs- 
tribe. 

In  order  to  keep  grafs-plats  or  walks  handfome,  and 
in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn  frefii  feed  over 
any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  the  grafs  is 
dead  :  but  nothing  improves  grafs  fo  much  as  mowing 
and  conftant  rolling. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf, 
either  with  fand  or  very  poor  earth  :  the  delign  of 
this  is  to  keep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  grow¬ 
ing  too  rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich 
ground  :  but  it  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  as  is  mid  ■ 
dling,  or  but  poor  ;  for  when  this  is  pra&ifed  in  fuch 
places,  the  grafs  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in 
patches. 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  fuch 
Ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  free  from  weeds  :  and  when 
it  is  defigned  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing,  a 
drefling  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  either 
of  very  rotten  dung,  aihes,  or,  where  it  can  be  eafily 
procured,  very  rotten  tan  ;  but  thefe  dreffings  fhould 
be  laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  may  wafh 
them  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  occafion  the 
grafs  to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fummer  begins. 

When  grafs  is  fo  drefled,  and  well  rolled  and  mow¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years;  but 
where  it  is  not  drefled,  or  fed  with  lheep,  it  will  rarely 
Continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten  years. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  gryl- 
his.  SeeGRYLLus. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  phyfician 
in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy; 
and  taught  phyfic  with  reputation  at  Padua  :  but  ha¬ 
ving  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  profeflor  of  phyfic. 
Pie  died  at  Bafil  in  1568,  aged  52.  He  wrote  feveral 
curious  works  in  Latin  ;  amongft  which  are,  1.  The 
manner  of  preferving  and  improving  the  memory. 
2.  Of  preferving  in  health  travellers,  men  of  letters, 
naagiftrates,  and  ftudious  perfons,  &c. 

GRATES  for  Fires,  are  compofed  of  ribs  of  iron 


placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  one  another,  fo  that  the  Grafian 
air  may  have  fufEcient  accefs  to  the  fuel,  and  the  accu-  ![ 
mulation  of  the  afhes,  which  would  choke  the  fire,  ra^1Q  a  ^ 

may  be  prevented.  —  Grates  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater  quantity 
of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds  of  fuel. 

The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  pra£lifed  in  fome 
paits  of  Scotland,  where  the  fire  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  houfe,  and  the  family  fit  all  around  it.  Their 
fire  place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  fione, 
deprefied  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  afhes.  About  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  it  was  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with  the 
addition  of  a  bauk  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  was  now 
changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable  fire¬ 
pan,  railed  upon  low  iupporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  firft  century,  and  among  the  Welfh  in 
the  tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  firfl 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  fucceeded  him  in  367  ;  a  prince 
equally  extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  modefty,  cha- 
ftity,  and  zeal  againft  heretics.  He  aflociated  Theo- 
dofius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 
Aufonius  to  the  confulate.  He  made  a  great  flaugh- 
ter  of  the  Germans  at  Strafburg  *,and  hence  was  fur-  *See  jr(r,n. 
named  Alemannicus.  He  was  the  firfl:  emperor  who  tor  a.  * 
refnfed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus ,  upon  the  fcore 
of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  afiaffinated  by 
Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 

Gratian,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  12th 
century,  was  born  at  Chiufi,  and  employed  n  far  twen¬ 
ty- four  years  in  compofing  a  work,  intitled,  Deere - 
turn,  or  Concordantia  Difcordantium  Canonum ,  becaufc 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons  which 
feemed  contradi&cry  to  each  other.  This  work  he 
publiflied  in  1151.  As  he  is  frequently  miftaken,  in 
taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one  paflage  of  one 
father,  for  another,  and  has  often  cited  falfe  decretals, 
feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  to  corre6t  his  faults  ; 
and  chiefly  Anthony  Auguftine,  in  his  excellent  work, 
intitled,  De  emendatione  Graham.  To  the  decretals 
of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the  great 
authority  they  exercifed  in  the  thirteenth  and  follow¬ 
ing  centuries. 

GRATINGS,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  edges  of  fawed 
plank,  framed  one  into  another  like  a  lattice  or  prifon 
grate,  lying  on  the  upper  deck,  between  the  main-maft 
and  fore- mail,  ferving  for  a  defence  in  a  clofe  fight, 
and  alfo  for  the  coolnefs,  light,  and  conveniency  of  the 
fhip’s  company. 

GRA1 IOLA,  hedge  hyssop  i  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  older,  belonging  to  the  diandrfa  clafs  of 
plants.  The  cotolla  is  irregular ;  there  are  two  bar¬ 
ren  ftamina;  the  capfule  isiulocular ;  the  calyx  has  fe* 
ven  leaves,  with  the  two  exterior  ones  patulous. 

There  are  four  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  officinalis,  or  common  hedge-hyflop. 

This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  fi¬ 
brous,  creeping  root,  which  propagates  very  much, 
when  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation/  From 
this  arife  feveral  upright  fquare  ftalks,  garniffieef  with 

narrow 
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narrow  fpear-fnaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  each 
joint  ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fox  glove,  but 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour.— This  herb 
has  an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  ;  to  anfwer  which 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  common  people 
in  England,  but  was  never  much  prefcribed  by  the 
phyficians,  and  at  laft  fell  totally  into  difufe.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  the  fubjeft  oft*  a  diflertation  by 
Dr  James  Koflrzewfki  of  Warfaw,  in  Poland  ;  who 
gives  fome  remarkable  accounts  of  its  effects  jn  ma¬ 
nia  and  obftinate  venereal  cafes.  It  was  given  in  pow¬ 
der,  or  in  extra£I,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachra 
of  the  firft,  and  a  whole  drachm  of  the  fecond,  at 
each  dofe.  From  the  cafes  related  in  his  diflertation, 
the  author  draws  the  following  concluflons :  i.The 
gratiola  may  be  given  with  fafety  both  to  male  and 
female  patients.  2.  In  all  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  fuperabundance  of  ferum  in  the  fluids,  it  appeals 
to  be  a  moil  effedlual  remedy.  3*  confequence  of 
this,  it  is  had  recourfe  to  with  very  great  advantage  in 
melancholy  and  mania  arifing  from  that  flate  of  the 
fyftem.  4.  It  powerfully  promotes  purging,  vomit¬ 
ing,  fweat,  and  urine  ;  and  is  therefore  much  fuperi- 
oAo  any  of  the  ufual  evacuating  medicines,  moft  of 
which  prove  only  a&ive  in  promoting .  one  of  thefe 
difcharges  at  once.  5.  The  moll  obftinate  cafes  of 
gonorrhoea,  fluor  albus,  and  venereal  ulcers,  are  cured  by 
the  powder. — In  fome  inftancas  it  has  induced  faliva- 
tion  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  can  always  be  made  Jo 
produce  that  effea,  is  not  as  yet  altogether  certain. 
6.  The  powder  of  gratiola  prepared  from  the  extract, 
and  exhibited  with  fugar,  does  not  induce  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  of  the  root  always 
promotes  that  evacuation. 

GRATITUDE,  in  ethics,  a  virtue  difpoflng  the 
mind  to  an  inward  fenfe  and  outward  acknowleginent 
of  benefits  received. 

Examples  of  ingratitude,  Mr  Paley  obferves,  check 
and  difeourage  voluntary  beneficence  ;  hence  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  confideration  of  pu¬ 
blic  importance.  A  fecond  reafon  for  cultivating  in 
ourfelves  that  temper  is  :  That  the  fame  principle 
which  is  touched  with  the  kindnefs  of  a  human  bene¬ 
factor,  is  capable  of  being  affe&ed  by  the  divine  goed- 
nefs,  and  of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  af¬ 
fection,  a  fource  of  the  pureft  and  moft  exalted  virtue. 
The  love  of  God  is  the  fublimeft  gratitude.  .  It  is  a 
miftake,  therefore,  to  imagine,  that  this  virtue .  is 
omitted  in  the  Scriptures  ;  for  every  precept,  which 
commands  us  “  to  h  ve  God,  becaufe  he  firft  loved  11s, 
prefuppofes  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  direCts  it  to 
its  proper  objeCt. 

It  is  impoffible  to  particularize  the  feveral  expref 
fions  of  gratitude,  which  vary  with  the  character  and 
fituation  of  the  benefa&or,  and  with  the  opportunities  of 
the  perfon  obliged ;  for  this  variety  admits  of  no  bounds. 
It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  on  one  part  grati¬ 
tude  can  never  oblige  a  man  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
what  by  confequence  lie  is  previoufly  obliged  not  to 
do:  On  the  other  part,  it  argues  a  total  want  of  every 
generous  principle,  as  well  as  of  moral  probity,  to 
take  advantage  of  that  afcendency,  which  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  benefits  juftly  creates,  to  draw  or  drive 
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tbofe  whom  we  have  obliged  into  mean  or  diflioneft  Gratitude. 

compliances.  #  #  ^ 

The  following  pleafing  example  of  genuine  gratitude 
is  extracted  from  HackweP s  Apol .  1.  14*  c.  to-  p»  43^* 

_ Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  defend¬ 
ed  of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful 
fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal  handed  to  all  in  ne- 
cefiity  ;  which  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himfelf,  a  young  ftranger  applied  to^  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Frefcobald,  feeing  fomething  in  his 
countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tat¬ 
tered  clothes  ;  and  compafiionating  his  circumftances, 
afked  him  “What  he  was,  and  of  what  country  Vy 
«  I  am  (anfwered  the  young  man)  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land;  my  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father-in- 
law  is  a  poor  fheer-man,  I  left  my  country  to  feek 
my  fortune;  came  with  the  French  army  that  were 
routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  a  page  to  a  footman, 
and  carried  his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him.”  Fref¬ 
cobald  commiferating  his  neceffities,  and  having  a 
particular  refpeCl  for  the  Englifh  nation,  clothed  him 
genteelly  ;  took  him  into  his  houfe  till  he  had  recover¬ 
ed  ilrengtli  by  better  diet ;  and,  at  his  taking  leave, 
mounted  him  upon  a  good  horfe,  with  16  ducats  of 
gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell  exprefled  his  tliank- 
fulnefs  in  a  very  fenfible  manner,  and  returned  by  land 
towards  England  ;  where,  being  arrived,  lie  was  pre- 
ferred  into  the  fervice  of  Cardinal  Woolfey.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Cardinal’s  death,  he  worked  himfelf  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  into  the  favour  of  King  Henry  VIII.  that 
his  majefty  made  him  a  baron,  vifeount,  earl  of  Eflex, 
and  at  laft  made  him  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Signior  Frefcobald,  by  repeated - 
Ioffes  at  fea  and  land,  was  reduced  to  poverty ;  and. 
calling  to  mind  (without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell),, 
that  fome  Englifh  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in 
the  fum  of  15,000  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  pro¬ 
cure  payment.  Travelling  in  purfnitof  this  affair,  lie 
fortunately  met  with  the  lord  chancellor  as  he  was 
riding  to  court  ;  who  thinking  him  to  be  the  fame 
gentleman  that  had  done  him  fucli  great  kindnefs  in 
Italy,  lie  immediately  alighted,  embraced  him,  and 
with  tears  of  joy  afleed  him,  If  he  was  not  Signior 
Francis  Frefcobald,  a  Florentine  merchant  \  “  Yes, 

Sir  (faid  he),  and  your  moft  humble  fervant.”  “My 
fervant  !  (faid  the  Chancellor)  No ;  you  are  my- 
fpecial  friend,  that  relieved  me  in  my  wants,  laid  the 
foundation  of  my  greatnefs,  and,  as  fuch,  I  receive  you; 
and,  fince  the  affairs  of  my  fovereign  will  not  now  per¬ 
mit  a  longer  conference,  I  beg  you  will  oblige  me  this 
day  with  your  company  at  my  houfe  to  dinner  with  me.” 

Signior  Frefcobald  was  furprifed  and  aftoniflied  with, 
admiration  who  this  great  man  fhould  be  that  ac¬ 
knowledged  fuch  obligations,  and  fo  paffionately  ex- 
preffed  a  kindnefs  for  him  :  but,  contemplating  a 
while  his  voice,  his  mien,  and  carriage,  he  concludes 
it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence ; 
and  therefore  not  a  little  overjoyed,  goes  to  his  houfe, 
and  attended  his  coming.  His  lordfhip  came  foon 
after  ;  and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the  hand, 
turns  to  the  lord  high  admiral  and  other  noblemen 
in  his  company,  faying,  “  Don’t  your  lordfnips  won¬ 
der  that  I  am  fo  glad  to  fee  this  gentleman  ?  This  is 
he  who  firft  contributed  to  my  advancement.”  He 

j  * 
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Gratitude,  then  told  them  the  whole  ftor*y  ;  and,  holding  him  ftdl 
by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  pla¬ 
ced  him  next  himfelf  at  table.  The  company  being 
gone,  the  Chancellor  made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  to 
know  what  affair  had  brought  him  into  England.  Fre- 
•fcobald  in  few  words  gave  him  the  true  (late  of  his  cir- 
cumftances  :  To  which  Cromwell  replied,  “  I  am  forry 
for  your  misfortunes,  and  I  will  make  them  as  eafy  to 
you  as  I  can  ;  but,  becaufe  men  ought  to  be  jull  be¬ 
fore  they  are  kind,  it  is  fit  I  fhould  repay  the  debt  I 
owe  you.”  Then  leading  him  into  his  clofet,  he  lock¬ 
ed  the  door;  and  opening  a  coffer,  firfl  took  out  1 6 
ducats,  delivering  them  to  Frefcobald,  andfaid,  “  My 
friend,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me  at  Florence, 
with  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and 
ten  more  you  paid  for  my  horfe ;  but,  cortfidering  you 
are  a  merchant,  and  might  have  made  fome  advantage 
by  this  money  in  the  way  of  trade,  take  thefe  four 
bags,  in  every  one  of  which  is  400  ducats,  and  enjoy 
them  as  the  free  gift  of  your  friend.”  Thefe  the  mo- 
defly  of  Frefcobald  would  have  refufed,  but  the  other 
Forced  them  upon  him.  He  next  caufed  him  to  give 
him  the  names  of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  fums  they 
owed  :  which  account  he  tranfmitted  to  one  of  hisfev- 
vants.  with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige 
them  to  pay  him  in  15  days  under  the  penalty  of  his 
difpleafure  ;  and  the  fervant  fo  well  difeharged  his  du¬ 
ty,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  entire  funv  was  paid.  All 
this  time  Signior  Frefcobald  lodged  in  the  Chancellor’s 
houfe,  where  he  was  entertained  according  to  his  me¬ 
rits,  with  repeated  perfuafions  for  his  continuance  in 
England,  and  an  offer  of  the  loan  of  60, goo  ducats  for 
-  four  years  if  he  would  trade  here  :  but  he  defired  to 
return  to  Florence,  which  he  did,  with  extraordinary 
-favours  from  the  Lord  Cromwell. 

There  is  afpeciesof  grateful  remorfe,  which  fometimes 
has  been  known  to  operate  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the 
mod  hardened  in  impudence.  Of  this  Mr  Andrews, 
who  makes  the  remark,  gives  an  inflance  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  faid  to  have  been  a  favourite  one  with 
the  late  Dr  Campbell.  “  Towards  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  an  adtor,  celebrated  for  mimicry,  was  to  have 
been  employed  by  a  comic  author,  to  take  off  the 
perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  fingularly  aukward  de¬ 
livery  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Woodward,  who  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  introduced  on  the  ftage  in  a  laughable 
character,  (viz.  in  that  of  Dr  Fojfile ,  in  Three  Hours 
after  Marriage).  The  mimic  dreffed  himfelf  as  a 
country  man,  and  waited  on  the  Do&or  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  ailments,  which  he  faid  attended  on  his 
wife.  The  phyfician  heard  with  amazement  dif- 
eafes  and  pains  of  the  mofl  oppofite  nature,  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient.  For,  fmee 
the  a£lor’s  greatefl  wifh  was  to  keep  Dr  Woodward 
in  his  company  as  long  as  poffible,  that  he  might 
make  the  more  obfervations  on  his  geflures,  he  loaded 
bis  poor  imaginary  fpoufe  with  every  infirmity  which 
Jiad  anyprobable  chance  of  prolonging  the  interview.  At 
length,  being  become  completely  matter  of  his  errand, 
be  drew  from  his  purfe  a  guinea,  and,  with  a  ferape, 
iiiade  an  uncouth  offer  of  it.  ‘  Put  up  thy  money, 
.poor  fellow’  (cried  the  Do&or);  4  thou  haft  need  of  all 
{thy  cafh  and  all  thy  patience  too,  with  fuch  a  bundle 
of  difeafes  tied  to  thy  back.’  The  a&or  returned  to 
Lis  .employer,  and  recounted  the  whole  converfatioc, 
*43* 
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witn  fuch  true  feeling  of  the  phyfician’s  cnara&er,  Grats 
that  the  author  fereamed  with  approbation.  His  rap-  || 
tures  were  foon  checked  ;  for  the  mimic  told  him,  Gravel, 
with  the  emphafis  of  fenfihility,  that  he  would  fooner  * 

die  than  proftitute  his  talents  to  the  rendering  fuch  ge¬ 
nuine  humanity  a  public  laughing-flock.  The  player’s 
name  was  Griffin,” 

GRATZ,  a  handfome  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  Styria,  with  a  cattle  feated  on  a  rock, 
and  an  univerfity.  The  Jefuits  have  a  college  here; 
and  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfome  palaces, 
and  a  fine  arfenal.  The  cattle  (lands  on  a  very  lofty 
hill,  and  communicates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a 
deep  well.  The  emprefs-dowager  was  obliged  to  re^ 
tire  hither  during  the  war  of  1741  and  1742.  It  is 
feated  011  the  river  Muer,  in  E.  Long,  16.  25.  N.  Lat. 

47.  4. 

GRATIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  cotemporary  with  O- 
vid,  the  author  of  a  poem  intitled  Cymgeticony  or  the 
Manner  of  hunting  with  dogs  ;  the  heft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Leyden,  i2mo,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Janus  Ulitius. 

GRAVE,  in  grammar,  a  fpecies  of  accent  oppo¬ 
fite  to  acute.  The  grave  accent  is  expreffed  thus  (')  ; 
and  (hows,  that  the  voice  is  to  be  depreffed,  and  the  fyl- 
lable  over  which  it  is  placed  pronounced  in  a  low  deep 
tone. 

Grave,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  which  is  in 
a  low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  chord  or  firing, 
the  more  grave  the  tone  or  note,  and  the  fmaller  the 
acuter.  Notes  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  more  grave,  in 
proportion  as  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  are  lefs  quick. 

Grave,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  ferves  to  denote  the 
flowed  movement. 

Grave  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tomb,  wherein  a  perfon  de* 
fundi  is  interred. 

Graves,  among  the  Jews,  were  generally  out  of  the 
city,  though  we  meet  with  inftances  of  their  interring 
the  dead  in-  towns.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
graves  upon  mountains,  in  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
private  houfes.  So  that  nothing  on  this  head  feems 
to  have  been  determined.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
with  refpedl  to  the  Greeks.  The  Thebans  had  a  law 
that  every  perfon  who  built  an  houfe  fhould  provide  a 
burial-ground.  Men  who  had  dittinguifhed  themfelves 
were  frequently  buried  in  the  public  forum.  The  mod 
general  cullom  was,  however,  to  bury  out  of  the  city, 
chiefly  by  the  highway  fide.  The  Romans  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  law  of  the  1 2  tables  to  bury  or  burn 
the  dead  in  the  city;  but  fome  we  find  had  their  fe- 
pulchres  in  Rome,  though  they  pnid  a  fine  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence. 

Grave,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  m 
Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  beyond 
which  there  is  a  fort.  E.  Long.  5.  41.  N.  Lat.  51. 

46. 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftory  and  gardening,  a 
congeries  of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  ft  iff  loam, 
makes  lading  and  elegant  gravel- walks ;  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  our  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Gravel,  in  medicine.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
that  article  ;  and  fee  Alkali,  n°  17. 

GRAVF.L-Walks,  To  make  thefe  properly,  the  bot¬ 
tom  fhould  be  laid  with  lime-rubbifli,  large  flint-llones. 

Or 
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or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches  thick, 
to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over  this 
the  gravel  is  to  be  laid  fix  or  eight  inches  thick.  This 
fhould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by  which 
means  the  larger  (tones  will  run  off  to  the  (ides,  and 
may  be  raked  away  ;  for  the  gravel  fhould  never  be 
fcreened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common  mif- 
take  to  lay  thefe  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneafy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that 
a  walk  of  20  feet  wide  (hould  be  four  inches  higher 
at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
As  foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  Ihould  be  raked,  and 
the  large  (tones  thrown  back  again  :  then  the  whole 
(hould  be  rolled  both  lengthwife  and  croffwife;  and  the 
perfon  who  draws  the  roller  (hould  wear  (hoes  with 
fiat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes  ;  becaufe  holes 
made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  eafily  remedied.  The 
walks  fhould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in 
very  hard  (howers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more 
firmly  than  otherwife  they  could  ever  be  made  to  do. 

Gravel,  with  fome  loam  among  it,  binds  more 
firmly  than  the  rawer  kinds  ;  and  when  gravel  is  na¬ 
turally  very  harfli  and  (harp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
mixture  of  loam  to  it.  The  bed  gravel  for  walks  is 
fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  are  bound  fo  firmly 
together,  that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured  either 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Thefe  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregu¬ 
larly  fhaped  pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in 
their  places  after  rolling. 

GRAVELINES,  a  very  (trong  fea-port  town  of 
the  Netherlands  in  French  Flanders,  with  a  cattle  aud 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  feated  in  a  marfhy  country  on 
the  river  Aa,  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat. 
50,  59- 

GRAVE  LLY  land,  or  soil,  that  abounding  with 
gravel  or  fand,  which  eafily  admits  of  heat  and  moi- 
iture  ;  and  the  more  (tony  fuch  lands  are,  the  more 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVENAC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 
E.  Long.  8.  15.  N.  Lat,  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by 
which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  (hades,  are  cut  in 
copper,  tkc.  See  Engraving. 

GRAVES ANDE  (William  James),  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
in  1 688-  He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but 
mathematical  learning  was  his  favourite  amufeinent. 
When  he  had  taken  his  dodlor’s  degree  in  1707,  he 
fettled  at  the  Plague,  and  pra&ifed  at  the  bar,  in 
which  fituation  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
learned  men  ;  with  a  fociety  of  whom,  he  publifhed  a 
peiiodieal  review  inti  tied  Lt  ^Journal  Liiicrciire ,  which 
was  continued  without  inteiruption  from  the  year  1713 
to  the  year  1722,  when  he  died.  The  mod  consider¬ 
able  of  his  works  are,  “  A  treatife  on  perfpe&ive ;  An 
introdudliou  to  the  Newtonian  philofopliy,  or  a  trea¬ 
tife  on  the  elements  of  phyfics  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ments  ;  A  treatife  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  for  the 
ufe  of  young  ftudents  ;n  and  (t  A  courfe  of  logic  and 
VoL.VIlI.  Parti.  6 
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metapliyfics.”  He  had  intended  to  have  preferred  the 
public  with  a  fyftem  of  morality,  but  his  death  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution.  The  minifters  of  the  republic 
confulted  him  on  all  occafions  wherein  his  talents  weie 
requifite  ;  and  his  (kill  in  calculation  was  often  of  fer- 
vice  to  them  ;  as  was  his  addrefs  in  decyphering,  for 
dete&ing  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies. 
As  profefibr  of  mathematics  and  attronomy  at  Leyden, 
none  ever  applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  fuc- 
cefs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRxAVESEND,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  (i- 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  23  miles 
from  London  ;  and  has  a  blockhoufe  well  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the  (hips  and  river,  diredly 
oppofite  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Effex.  The  town  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  to  Compenfate  which,  the  king, 
at  the  requeft  of  the  abbot  of  St  Mary-le- Grace  of 
Tower- hill,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  manor  there 
called  Parrocks ,  vetted  it  and  Milton  with  the 
foie  privilege  of  carrying  pafiengers  by  water  from 
hence  to  London  at  4s.  the  whole  fare,  or  2d.  a  head ; 
which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VIII.  ;  but  now  the 
fare  is  gd.  a  head  in  the  tilt-boat,  and  is.  in  the  wherry. 
The  former  mutt;  not  take  in  above  40  pafiengers,  the 
latter  no  more  than  8.  Coaches  ply  here  at  the  land¬ 
ing  of  people  from  London,  & c.  to  carry  them  to  Ro- 
chefter,  at  is.  6d.  each.  This  town  and  Milton  were 
incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  name  of  the 
portreeve  (nOw  the  mayor),  jurats,  and  inhabitants  of 
Gravefend  and  Milton:  And,  a3  Gravefend  is  the  place 
where  mod  pafiengers  through  Kent  from  foreign  parts 
take  boat  for  London,  that  queen,  in  order  to  (how 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  order¬ 
ed  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies,  to 
receive  all  ambafladors  and  eminent  firangers  here  in 
their  formalities,  and  to  attend  them  to  London  in 
barges  if  by  water  ;  or  if  they  choofe  to  come  by 
land,  they  were  to  meet  them  on  horfeback  on  Black  - 
heath  in  their  livery-gowns.  The  towns  for  feveral 
miles  round  are  fupplied  from  hence  with  garden  (luffs; 
of  which  great  quantities  are  alfo  fent  to  London, 
where  the  afparagus  of  Gravefend  is  preferred  to  that 
of  Batterfea.  All  outward-bound  (hips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  this  road  till  they  have  been  viiited  by  the 
cuflom-houfe  officers  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a  centinel 
at  the  block -houfe  fires  a  mufket  :  but  the  homeward- 
bound  all  pafs  by  without  notice,  unlefs  it  be  to  put 
waiters  on  board,  if  they  are  not  fupplied  before.  As 
the  outward-bound  generally  take  in  provifions  here, 
the  place  is  full  of  feamen,  who  are  all  in  a  hurry. 
The  whole  town  being  burnt  down  in  1727,  50OCI. 
was  granted  by  the  parliament  in  1731  for  rebuilding 
its  church,  as  one  of  the  50  new  ones.  In  1624,  one 
Mr  Pinnock  gave  21  dwelling-houfes  here,  befides  one 
for  a  mafter  weaver,  to  employ  the  poor ;  and  here  is 
a  charity-ichool  for  24  boys,  who  are  both  taught  and 
cloathed.  The  town-houfe  was  ere&ed  in  5  764 ;  and 
in  1 7*/  2  an  a£l  of  parliament  empowered  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  pave  and  light  their  fireets. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Terra  di  Bori,  v/ith  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  E.  Long.  17.  N.  Lat.  41. 

Graving  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  fcholar, 
and  illuttrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  born  at  Roggiana  in 
P  1664. 


Gravefend, 

Gravina 
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Gravina  J664.  He  was  profeffor  of  the  canon  law  in  the  col¬ 
li  lege  of  Sapienzi  at  Romp;  and  though  many  foreign 
<ty/  univerlities  made  propofals  to  draw  him  to  them,  he 
never  quitted  that  city,  but  died  there  in  1718.  His 
works  are  both  curious  a>nd  ufeful ;  the  greateft  of 
them  is  De  ortu  et  progrejfu  Juris  Pivilis .  A  colled  ion 
of  his  works  was  printed  in  4I0  at  Leipfic  in  1 7 3 7> 
with  the  notes  of  Mafcovius. 

Gravina  (Peter),  an  Italian  poet,  much  e deemed 
by  the  great  general  Gonfalvo,  and  Profper  Colonna. 
He  wrote,  in  a  pure  Roman  ftyle,  Difcourfes  on  Mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  as 
well  as  Poems.  He  died  in  1527. 

GRAVITATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  fome- 
times  diftinguifhed  from  gravity .  Thus  M.  Mauper- 
tuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a  body  would 
fall  to  the  earth  ;  but  gravitation  for  the  fame  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Newtonian  Phi - 
lofophy . 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation  (for  the  words  are 
mod  commonly  ufed  fynonymoufly),  fignifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  preffed  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifeft  effed  of  that  force  ; 
in  which  laft  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignification 
with  weight  or  heavinefs . 

Concerning  gravity  in  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
or  that  adive  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  difputes. 
Many  eminent  philofopher,  and  among  the  reft  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  firft  of 
all  fecond  caufes;  an  incorporeal  or  fpiritual  fubftance, 
which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way  than  by 
its  effeds;  an  universal  property  of  matter,  &c.  Others 
have  attempted  to  explain  th,  phenomena  of  gravita¬ 
tion  by  the  adion  of  a  very  fubtile  etherial  fluid  ; 
and  to  this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He  hath  even 
given  a  conjedure  concerning  the  matter  in  which 
this  fluid  might  occafion  thefe  phenomena.  But  for  a 
full  account  of  the  difcoveries  of  this  great  philofopher 
concerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjedures 
made  by  him  and  others  concerning  its  caufe,  the  va¬ 
rious  objedions  that  have  been  made  to  his  dodrine, 
and  the  ftate  of  the  difpute  at  prefent,  fee  the  articles 
Newtonian  Philofophy ,  Astronomy,  Atmosphere, 
Earth,  Electricity,  Fire,  Light,  Attraction, 
Repulsion,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  See. 

Specific  Gravity,  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
exad  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  Sc c.  is  called  its  fpecific 
gravity.  See  Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT  (John),  author  of  a  curious  and  cele¬ 
brated  book,  intitled,  Natural  and  Political  Obferva- 
tions  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality.  He  was  a  ha- 
berdafher  of  fmall  wares;  but  laid  down  his  trade,  and 
all  public  employments,  on  account  of  his  religion. 
He  was  educated  a  puritan;  afterwards  profeffed  him¬ 
felf  a  Socinian  ;  yet  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  1674. 

GRAY,  or  Grey,  a  mixed  colour  partaking  of  the 
.  two  extremes,  black  and  white.  See  Black,  n°  8, 
9,  10.  and  Dyeing,  nJ  82,  and  90. 

In  the  manege  they  make  feveral  forts  of  grays ; 


as  the  branded  or  blackened  gray,  which  has  fpots  Gray, 
quite  black  difperfed  here  and  there.  The  dappled 
gray,  which  has  fpots  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  reft 
of  the  body.  The  light  or  filver  gray,  wherein  there 
is  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  black  hairs.  The  fad  or  iron 
gray,  which  has  but  a  fmall  mixture  of  white.  And 
the  brownifh  or  fan dy- coloured  gray,  where  there  are 
bay-coloured  hairs  mixed  with  the  black. 

Gray,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franche  Compte, 
and  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Amont.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Saone,  in  E.  Long. 5. 41, 

N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Gray  (Lady  Jane).  See  Grey. 

Gray  (Thomas),  an  admired  Englifli  poet,  was  the 
youngeft  and  only  furviving  fon  of  a  reputable  citi¬ 
zen  of  London,  and  was  born  in  Cornhill  in  1716. 

He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  contra6led  a  friend- 
fhip  with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard 
Weft  fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  MrWeft  and 
Mr  Gray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar;  but  the  for¬ 
mer  died  early  in  life,  and  the  latter  was  diverted  from 
that  purfuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr  WaL 
pole  in  his  travels  ;  which  he  accepted  without  any’ 
determined  plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray’s 
travels,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  Mr  Weft  and 
to  his  parents,  which  are  printed  with  his  poems  ;  and 
when  he  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circum- 
ftances,  yet  with  a  mind  indifpofed  for  a&ive  employ¬ 
ment,  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himfelf  to 
ftudy.  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weft  died  : 
and  the  melancholy  imprefled  oa  him  by  this  event  may¬ 
be  traced  in  his  admired  “  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun, 
if  not  finiflied,  at  this  time  :  though  the  conclufion, 
as  it  Hands  at  prefent,  is  certainly  different  from  what 
it  was  in  the  firft  manufeript  copy.  The  firft  impulfe 
of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his  friend  gave  birth  to 
a  very  tender  fonnet  in  Englifh,  on  the  Petrarchian 
model ;  and  alfo  to  a  fublime  apoftrophe  in  hexame¬ 
ters,  written  in  the  genuine  ftrain  of  claflical  majefty, 
with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one  of  his  books  De 
Principiis  cogitandi. 

From  the  winter  of  the  year  I  742,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge :  from 
which  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiderable  time,  ex¬ 
cept  between  the  years  1759  and  1762;  when,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton-row,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Harleian  and  other  manuferipts  there  depofited,  from 
which  he  made  feveral  curious  extra&s,  amounting  in 
all  to  a  tolerable- fi zed  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray’s  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  a  year  or  two  before,  fome  imitations  of 
Milton’s  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces  intitled  II  Bellicofo  and 
II  Pacifico  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  the 
latter  revifed  them,  at  the  requeft  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  laft 
hand  to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
church-yard,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend 
Mr  Walpole,  whofe  good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed 

with 
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Gray,  with  It  to  fuffer  him  to  with- hold  the  fight  of  it  ffom 
~~Y~ ^  his  acquaintance.  Accordingly  it  was  fhown  about  for 
fome  time  in  manufeript,  and  received  with  all/he  ap- 
plaufe  it  fo  juftly  merited.  At  laft  the  publifiier  of 
one  of  the  magazines  having  obtained  a  furreptitious 
copy  of  it,  Mr  Gray  wrote  to  Mr  Walpole,  defiring 
that  he  would  put  his  own  manufeript  into  the  hands 
ofMrDodfiey,  and  order  him  to  print  it  immediately. 
This  was  the  moll  popular  of  all  our  author’s  publica¬ 
tions.  It  ran  through  eleven  editions  in  a  very  fhort 
fpacc  of  time;  was  finely  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
by  Meffrs  Andy  and  Roberts ;  and  in  the  fame  year 
by  Mr  Lloyd. 

From  July  1759  t0  tbe  Year  be  generally  rc- 

fided  in  London,  with  a  view,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Britifh  Mufeura.  In 
July  1768,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him 
a  polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  pleafed  to  offer  to  him  the  profefforfhip  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Hiltory  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  then  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This 
place  was  valuable  in  itfelf,  the  falary  being  400  1.  a- 
year;  but  what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to 
Mr  Gray  was  its  being  given  him  without  any  felici¬ 
tation.  He  was  indeed  remarkably  difinterefled  in  all 
his  purfuits.  Though  Ids  income,  before  this  addi¬ 
tion,  was  very  final],  he  never  read  or  wrote  with  a 
view  of  making  his  labours  ufeful  to  himfelf.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  of  thofe  few  perfonages  in  the 
annab  of  literature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs, 
who  ;re  devoid  of  felf  intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time 
atten:ive  to  economy  ;  and  alfo  was  among  mankind 
in  general  one  of  thofe  very  few  economifts,  who  pof- 
fefa  that  talent,  untin&ured  with  the  flighted  ftain  of 
avaice.  When  his  circumdanccs  were  at  the  lowed, 
he  gave  away  fnch  films  in  private  charity,  as  would 
lin  e  done  credit  to  an  ampler  purfe,  But  what  chief¬ 
ly  deterred  him  from  feeking  any  advantage  by  his 
lierary  purfuits,  was  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  which 
Jd  him  to  defpife  the  idea  of  being  thought  an  author 
?y  profedion. 

However,  it  is  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  had 
pm  intention  of  publifhing  an  edition  of  Strabo  ;  for 
his  papers  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo¬ 
graphical  difqnifitions  on  that  author,  particularly 
with  refpeft  to  that  part  of  Ada  which  comprehends 
Peifia  and  India.  The  indefatigable  pains  which  he 
took  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfervations  which  he 
has  left  upon  almoft  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  prepared 
to  republifh  and  illudrate  that  philofopher  than  Mr 
Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  bedowed  uncom¬ 
mon  labour,  was  the  Anthologia.  In  an  interleaved 
copy  of  that  collt&ion  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran¬ 
scribed  feveral  additional  ones,  which  he  fde&ed  in  his 
cxtenfive  reading  ;  has  inferted  a  great  number  of  cri¬ 
tical  notes  and  emendations,  and  fubjoined  a  copious 
index.  But  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for 
the  prefs  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  only  work  which 
he  meditated  upon  with  this  dired  view  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  a  liidory  of  Englifh  poetry,  upon  a  plan 
sketched  out  by  Mr  Pope.  He  has  mentioned  this 
mm  felf  in^  an  advertifement  to  thofe  three  fine  imita¬ 
tions  of  Norfe  and  Welch  poetry,  which  he  gave  the 
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world  in  the  lad  edition  of  his  poems.  But  after  he 
had  made  fome  confiderable  preparations  for  the  exe- v 
cution  of  this  delign,  and  Mr  Mafon  had  offered  him 
his  abidance,  he  was  informed,  that  Mr  Warton,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a  work  of 
the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  relia- 
quilhed,  by  mutual  confent ;  and  foon  after,  on  that 
gentleman’s  defiring  a  fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 
readily  fent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

Among  other  fciences,  Mr  Gray  had  acquired  a 
great  knowledge  of  Gothic  architedure.  He  had  feert 
and  accurately  dudied  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
Roman  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.  In  his  later  years  he 
applied  himfelf  to  confider  thofe  dupendous  ftrudures 
of  more  modern  date  that  adorn  our  own  country  ; 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  fame  grace,  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
mode  of  building  from  the  time  it  commenced  through 
its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfedion'in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  p f  Eliza¬ 
beth.  For  this  purpofe,  he  did  not  fo  much  depend 
upon  written  accounts,  as  that  internal  evidence  which 
the  buildings  themfclves  give  of  their  refpedive  anti¬ 
quity;  fince  they  coqdantly  furnifh  to  the  well  inform¬ 
ed  eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
their  feveral  ages  may  be  ascertained.  On  this  account 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  heraldry  as  a  prepa¬ 
ratory  fcience  ;  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
genealogical  papers,  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  him 
a  complete  matter  of  it.  By  thefe  means  he  arrived  at 
fo  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  fagacity,  as  to  be  en¬ 
abled  to  pronounce,  at  firff  fight,  on  the  precife  time 
when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  our  cathedrals  was 
ereaed.  But  the  favourite  ftudy  of  Mr  Gray  for  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  life  was  natural  hiflory,  which  he 
then  rather  refumed  than  began  ;  as  by  the  induc¬ 
tions  of  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a  confiderable  bo* 
tanift  at  15.  The  marginal  notes  which  he  has  left  on 
Linnjeus  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal, 
and  fofiile  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous;  but  the  moil 
confiderable  are  on  Hudfon’s  Flora  Anglica,  and  the 
tenth  edition  of  the  Syjhma  Natura ;  which  latter  he 
interleaved  and  filled  aimoft  entirely.  While  employ¬ 
ed  on  zoology,  he  read  Ariftotle’s  treatife  on  that  fub- 
jea  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paf- 
fages  of  that  obfeure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  modern  oaturalifts,  In  a  word,  excepting 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  ffudies  dependent  on  that 
fcience,  there  w^as  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning 
in  which  he  had  not  acquired  a  competent  ikill,  and 
in  mod  of  them  a  confummate  maftery,  To  this  ac¬ 
count  of  his  literary  charader  we  may  add,  that  he 
had  a  fine  taffe  in  painting,  prints,  gardening,  and 
xnufic;  and  was  moreover  a  man  of  good* breeding, 
virtue,  and  humanity. 

He  died  in  1 77  1  j  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  were  pubiifhed  in  4to, 
in  1775*  by  Mr  Mafon,  This  gentleman,  however, 
inftead  of  employing  his  own  pen  in  drawing  Mr  Grav’a 
character, hasadoptedonedrawo  by  the  Rev,  Mr  Temple, 
redor  of  Mamhead  in  Devonfhire,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Rof- 
well  ;  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  communi¬ 
cating  it.  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Temple)  he  was  the 
molt  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
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with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and  and 
that  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
branch  of  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil;  had  read  all 
the  original  hillorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy : 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphylics, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
ftudv;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favou¬ 
rite  amufement  ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  fuck  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  mud  have  been 
equally  inllrudling  and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  alfo 
a  good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  hu¬ 
manity.  There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck, 
fome  imperfection;  and  I  think  the  greated  defeCt  in 
his  was  an  affeCtation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy, 
and  a  vifible  fadidioufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  degree, 
that  weaknefs  which  difguded  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr 
Congreve  :  though  he  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidered  himfelf  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters;  and  though  without  birth,  or  for¬ 
tune,  or  ftation,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  a- 
mufement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faifi,  What  fignifies  fo 
much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little  r  Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but 
a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  Mr  Gray 
was,  to  others,  at  lead  innocently  employed  ;  to  him¬ 
felf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  palled  agreeably; 
he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  acquifition  in 
fcience;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  fofteiied,  and 
his  virtue  (lengthened  ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
ihown  to  him  without  a  malic ;  and  he  was  taught  to 
confider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  pra&ice  of  virtue  in  that  Hate  wherein 
God  hath  placed  us.” 

GRAYLING,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Salmo. 

In  angling  for  this  filh  your  hook  mud  be  armed 
upon  the  fhanks  with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which 
fhould  be  flendereH  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a  large  gralhopper,  the  uppermod 
wing  of  which  mud  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  eafily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad- 
bait  in  a  continual  motion.  The  jag-tail,  which  is  a 
worm  of  a  pale  flelh-colour,  with  a  yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs  - 
of  a  horfe.  See  Farriery,  §  xxxvi. 

GREAT,  a  term  of  comparifon,  denoting  a  thing 
to  have  more  extenfion  than  fome  other  to  which  it  is 
referred.  Thus  we  fay,  a  great  fpace,  a  great  diffance, 

&  great  figure,  a  great  body,  &c. 

Great  is  likewife  ufed  figuratively  in  matters  of 
morality,  &c.  to  fignify  ample,  noble,  elevated,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  important,  &c.  Thus  we  fay,  Shakefpeare 
was  a  great  genius,  Da  Vinci  a  great  painter,  Galileo 
a  great  philofopher,  Boffu  a  great  critic,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  appropriated  to  cer¬ 
tain  *  inces  and  other  illudrious  perfonages.  Thus 
we  fay,  the  great  Turk,  the  great  Mogul,  the  great 
ebam  ofTartary,  the  great  duke  of  Florence,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  a  furname  bedowed  on  feveral.  kings 
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emperors.  Thus  we  fay,  Alexander  the  great ; 
Cyrus  the  great ;  Charles  the  great ,  or  Charlemagne  5 
Henry  the  great  of  France,  &c. 

Great  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral  officers  who  have 
pre-eminence  over  others.  Thus  we  lay,  the  lord 
great  chamberlain;  the great  marfhal  of  Poland,  &c. 

GREA  TER  tone,  in  mufic.  See  Tone. 

GREAVES  (John),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  an¬ 
tiquary,  was  the  elded  fon  of  John  Greaves  rector  of 
Colemore,  near  Alresford  in  Hampfhire,  and  born  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  College  in  Oxford, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Merton.  He  was  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  foot  of  his  great  merit,  chofen  geo¬ 
metry  profelfor  of  Grefham  college.  His  ardent  third 
of  knowledge  foon  carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  where  he  eagerly  feized  every  opportunity  of 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  the  ealiern 
countries  ;  where  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  even  fabterraneous  places,  ieems  to  have 
efcaped  his  nice  obfervation.  He,  with  indefatigable 
indudry,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  collected 
a  confiderable  number  of  Arabic,  Perfic,  and  Greek, 
manuferipts,  for  archbilhop  Laud.  Of  thefe  he  well 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a  matter  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  He  alfo  colleded  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a  more  accurate  furvey  of  the  pyramids  than  aiy  tra¬ 
veller  who  went  before  him.  On  his  return  from  the 
Ead,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Italy  a  feconc  time. 
During  his  day  at  Rome,  he  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  date  of  the  ancient  weights  and  meaiurcs. 
Soon  after  he  had  finilhed  his  fecund  voyage,  he  was 
chofen  Savilian  profelfor  of  attronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  this  proleffotlhip,  as  he 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  attronomers  were  fam- 
liar  to  him.  His  books  relating  to  oriental  learnirg, 
his  P yramidographla ,  or  a  defeription  of  the  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  his  Epocha  Cehbriores ,  and  other  curio\s 
and  ufeful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given  usj 
catalogue,  lhow  him  to  have  been  a  great  man.  Thofi 
which  he  intended  to  publiih  would  have  Ihown  him 
to  be  a  greater;  but  he  was  Hopped  in  his  great  career 
by  death  in  1652. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 

GREECE,  the  prefent  Rumelia,  and  in  many  re- 
fpe<ffs  one  of  the  moH  defervediy  celebrated  countries 
in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia  and  the  river  Strymon ;  on  the  well  by  the 
Ionian  fea;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean;  on 
the  eaH  by  the  Egean  fea  and  Archipelago.  It  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the  fouthmoll 
point  of  the  Pcloponnefus,  now  the  Morea,  about  6° 
20'  of  latitude,  or  nearly  440  English  miles,  and  in. 
breadth  from  eaH  to  well  about  359  miles. 

The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients  were  thofe  of 
Graioh  or  Graicoi,  from  whence  the  name  of  Greece  is 
plainly  derived.  Thefe  names  are  thought"  to  come  from 
Graecus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  fome)  ihe  fon,  of 
Theffalus,  who  gave  name  to  Theffaly  ;  but  fome  mo¬ 
dern  critics  choofe  to  derive  it  from  Ragau ,  the  fame 
with  Reu,  the  fon  of  Peleg,  by  the  tranfpofition  of  a 
letter  to  (often  the  found. — Thefe  names  were  after¬ 
wards  changed  for  AchEi  and  Hellenes  ;  the  firH,  as  is 

fuppofed^. 
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fuppofed,  from  Achaus ,  the  fon  of  Xutlius,  the  fon  of 
Mellon,  and  father  of  Ion  ;  or,  according  to  the  fable, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter:  the  other  from  Hellen,  above-men¬ 
tioned,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus, 
from  whom  came  the  Dores,  afterwards  a  famous  na¬ 
tion  among  the  Greeks. --Another  name  by  which  the 
Greeks  were  known  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  was 
that  of  Pelafsh  which  the  Arcadians,  the  moft  ancient 
people  in  Greece,  deduced  from  their  pretended  foun¬ 
der  Pelafgus  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  footing  in 
Peloponnefus,  that  the  whole  penlnfula  from  him  was 
called  Pelafgia.  But  the  moft  ancient  name  of  all  is 
univtrfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  Ioues,  wruca 
the  Greeks  themfelves  derived,  from  Ion  the  fon  of 
Xuthus  ;  or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apolio,  by^Cre- 
ufa  the  daughter  of  Eiichtheus  the  grandfon  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  Jolephus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  origi¬ 
nal  is  of  much  older  date  ;  and  that  Javan,  the  fen  of 
Japhet,  and  granefon  of  Xoah,  was  the  fir  ft  who 
peopled  theft  countries;  which  Bochart  hath  alfo  ren¬ 
dered  very  probable.  Xt  is  true,  indeed,  that  among 
the  Greeks  themfelves,  only  the  Athenians,  and  fuch 
colonies  as  fprung  from  them,  were  called  lanes  :  but 
it  is  alfo  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations 
o ave  this  name  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  Firil  ages,  even 
by  the  conftffion  of  their  own  liiflorians,  appear  to 
have  been  favages  fcarce  a  degree  removed  from  brutes. 
They  lived  indifferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  01  root 
that  came  in  their  way  ;  and  Itiy  either  in  the  open 
fields,  or  at  bed  flickered  themfelves  in  dens,  caves, 
and  hollow  trees;  the  country  itfclf  in  the  mean  time 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defart.  Phefiift 
improvement  they  imde  in  their  way  of  living,  was 
the  exchanging  of  tlieir  old  food  for  the  more  whole- 
fomc  acorns,  building  huts  for  themfelves  to  flee p  in, 
and  covering  their  bocies  with  the  fkins  of  beails.  Tor 
all  this,  it  fee  111s,  they  were  beholden  to  Pelafgius  a- 
bove- mentioned  (luppofed  by  fome  to  be  Pcleglpoken 
of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by 
them  on  that  account. — This  reformation  in  their  way 
of  life,  however,  it  feems  wrought  none  in  their  man¬ 
ners.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  had  nothing  to  fight 
for  but  a  hole  to  fleep  in,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob 
one  another  of  thefe  (lender  acquifitions.  This,  in 
procefs  of  time,  put  them  under  a  neceffity  of  joining 
themfelves  into  companies  under  fome  head,  that  they 
might  either  more  fafely  plunder  their  neighbours, 
or  preferve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had  none, 
except  that  of  the  fword  :  fo  that  thofe  only  lived  in 
i'afety  who  inhabited  the  moft  barren  and  craggy  pla¬ 
ces;  and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had  no  fettled 
inhabitants,  the  weakeft  being  always  turned  out  by 
the  Itrongeft.  Tlieir  gigantic  fize  and  flrength,  if  we 
may  believe  Plutarch,  added  fo  much  to  their  infolence 
and  cruelty,  that  they  feemed  to  glory  in  committing 
the  greatefl  ads  of  violence  and  barbarity  on  thofe 
tli at  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands.. 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  was  their 
forming  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  to  cultivate 
the  lands,  and  build  themfelves  towns  and  cities  for 
their  fafety.  Their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  vio¬ 
lences  againft  each  other  naturally  prevented  them  from 
uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  conllderable 
community  :  and  hence  the  great  number  of  Rates  in- 
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to  which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  moft  Greece, 
remarkable  of  thefe  fmall  principalities  mentioned  in 
hiftory  are  the  following  :  In  Peloponnefus  were  thofe 
of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  McfTema,  Acliaia  Propria, 

Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Grecia  Propria  (that 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Peloponnefus),  were 
thofe  of  Attica,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Epichne- 
midia,  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolaca,  and  oEtolia. 

In  Epirus  were  the  Moloffi,  Amphilochi,  Caffiopaei, 
Drssopes,  Chaoces,  Tlirefpotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar- 
nani.  In  Theffaly  were  thofe  of  TheiTaliotis,  Efti- 
otis,  Pelafgiotis,  Magnefla,  and  Phthia. — All  thefe 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  feverally  governed  by 
kings  of  their  own,  though  we  only  find  the  names  of 
many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hiilories  of  the  more 
coiifiderable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes, 

&c. — The  ere&ion  of  thefe  kingdoms,  however,  for  * 
fome  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe  ;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  deftroyed 
one  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place 
in  any  degree  free  from  thefe  incurfions,  becaufe  it 
was  naturally  deftitute  of  every  thing  that  could  in¬ 
vite  a  plundering  enemy  ;  but  thofe  cities  fared  much 
worfe  which  were  fituated  on  the  fea-coafts  ;  bccaufe 
they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ei¬ 
ther  by  fea  or  land  :  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
lefs  infeft  all  thofe  feas  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
this  was  one  main  caufe  why  moft  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Greece  were  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  diftance 
from  the  fhore  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  as  all  their  fafety 
cunllfted  in  the  refiftance  they  could  make  againft  an 
invader,  tlieir  inhabitants  were  under  a  neceffity  of  go¬ 
ing  couftantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their  gnatd. 

Another  inifehief  arifing  from  thefe  continual  pira¬ 
cies  and  robberies  was,  that  they  occafioned  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  fo  that 
the  people  only  planted  and  (owed  as  much  as  was 
barely  neceflary  for  tlieir  prefent  fupport  ;  and  where 
there  was  fuch  an  univeifal  negleCl  of  agriculture, 
there  could  be  as  little  room  for  any  difeoveries  in  o- 
ther  ufeful  arts  and  trades.  Hence,  when  other  na¬ 
tions,  as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phoenici¬ 
ans,  See.  had  improved  themfelves  to  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  utter  itrangers  to 
every  ufeful  art. 

During  this  period  of  favage  barbarity,  the  moft 
renowned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Theieus,  Sc c. 
performed  their  exploits  ;  which,  however  exaggera¬ 
ted  by  poetic  fiction,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in 
truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
heroes  are  entirely  fictitious,  and  their  exploits  de¬ 
rived  from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam- 
fon,  Gideon,  See.  Yet,  confidering  the  extreme  de¬ 
gree  of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through¬ 
out  Greece,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 
perfons  of  extraordinary  flrength  and  courage  might 
undertake  the  caufe  of  the  opprefted,  and  travel  about 
like  the  more  modern  knights  errant  in  queft  of  ad¬ 
ventures. 

The  firft  expedition  in  which  we  find  the  Greeks 
united,  was  that  againft  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which- 
are  recited  under  the  article  Troy.  Their  fuccefs 
here  (which  happened  about  1184  B.  C.)  coil  them 
very  dear  ;  vaft  numbers  of  their  braveft  warriors  be¬ 
ing  (lain  ;  great  numbers  of  the  fur v Ivors  being  call. 

away 
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away  in  their  return  5  and  many  of  thofe  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  get  back  again,  being  foon  after  mur¬ 
dered,  or  driven  out  of  their  country.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  their  having  ftaid  for  fuch  a  long  time 
in  Alia,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  fome- 
vhat  focner  than  what  they  otherwife  would  have 
been  ;  and  accordingly  from  this  time,  we  find  their 
hiilory  fomewhat  lefs  obfcure,  and  as  it  were  begin- 
ing  to  emerge  out  of  darknefs.  The  continual  wars,  in¬ 
deed.  in.  which  they  were  engaged  among  themfelves, 
no  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma¬ 
king  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  in  which 
they  afterwards  made  fo  great  progrefs.  Thefe  wars, 
which  indeed  never  ceafed  as  long  as  the  Greeks  prc- 
ferved  their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  {killed 
jn  the  military  art,  above  all  other  nations;  but  at  the 
fame  time  they  effe£lually  prevented  them  from  making 
permanent  conquefts,  and  confined  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  country;  while  the  different  Hates 
were  one  way  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcarce 
one  of  them  was  able  perfectly  to  fubdue  another.  The 
Spartans,  however,  having,  with  great  difficulty,  re¬ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Meffene,  and  added  its  terri¬ 
tories  to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in 
Greece.  Their  fuperiority  was  long  difputed  by  A* 
thens  ;  but  the  Peloponnefian  war  at  laft  determined 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  .Spartans,  when  the  city 
of  Athens  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demolifned  by  Ly- 
fandcr  the  Spartan  general.  See  Attica,  n°  164. 
—-By  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  the  Spartans  loft  that 
fupeiiority  which  they  had  maintained  for  500  years, 
and  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.  After  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  as  no  perfon  was  found  poftefied  of  his 
abilities,  the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  Spartans.  But  by  this  time 
the  Greeks  had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries 
and  elegancies  of  life  ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  laws  could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  thefe 
as  highly  as  other  people.  This  did  not  indeed  abate 
their  valour,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual  animofi- 
ties ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  ea- 
fy  and  comfortable  life,  they  became  more  difpofed  to 
iuhmit  to  a  mafter*  The  Perfians,  whofe  power  they 
had  long  dreaded,  and  who  were  unable  to  refill  them 
by  force  of  arms,  at  laft  found  out  (by  the  advice  of 
Aicibiades)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Gre¬ 
cian  power;  namely,  by  affifting  them  by  turns,  and 
Supplying  one  ftate  with  money  to  fight  againft  another, 
till  they  (hcmld  all  be  fo  much  reduced,  that  they 
might  become  an  eafy  prey.  Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Perfians  did  not  reap  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  weaknefg.  Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  fame  political  views;  and  partly  by  intrigue, 
partly  by  force,  got  himfelf  declared  Generaliffi- 
m 0  of  Greece,  His  fuceefior  Alexander  the  Great 
completed  their  fubje&ion ;  and  by  deftroying  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  ftruck 
fuch  a  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as 
fully  obeyed  by  all  the  Hates  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of 
hie  fubje<5t6.  During  his  abfenee  in  Perfia,  however, 
they  attempted  to  (hake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  but 
were  quelled  by  his  general  Antipater.  The  news  of 
Alexander’s  death  was  to  them  a  matter  of  the  utmoft 
joy  |  but  their  mutual  aaimofitics  prevented  them 


from  joining  in  any  folid  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their  Gr 
liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  oppreffed  by 
Alexander’s  fuccefibrs,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 
an  Achsean,  about  268  B.  C.  formed  a  defign  of  fet- 
ting  his  country  free  from  thefe  opprefTors.  He  per- 
fuaded  a  number  of  the  fmall  republics  to  enter  into  a 
league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  the 
Acheean  league ;  and  notwithftanding  that  the  repu¬ 
blics,  taken  fingly,  bad  very  little  firength,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  aftociation  continued 
to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful;  but  received 
a  fevere  check  from  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  which 
obliged  them  to  call  in  Aotigonus  to  their  affiftance. 
This  prince  overcame  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lafia,  and  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sparta. 
Thus  he  became  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the 
one  lie  had  conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  liberties  was  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
of  a  power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  experienced  ;  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That 
infidious  and  haughty  republic  firft  intermeddled  with 
the ‘Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppreflion  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themfelves,  they  might 
have  accomplifhed  ;  but  in  this  they  acled  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated  ;  receiving  with  the  utmoft 
joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  declared 
them  free;  without  confidering,  that  lie  who  had  thus 
given  them  liberty,  might  take  it  away  at  his  pleafure. 
This  leffon,  however,  they  were  foon  taught,  by  the 
total  redu&ion  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province; 
vet  this  can  fcarce  be  called  a  misfortune,  when  we 
look  back  to  their  hiilory,  and  confider  their  outra¬ 
ges  upon  one  another;  nor  can  we  fympathife  with 
them  for  the  lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  their  country  with  daughter  and  blood¬ 
shed.  After  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans,  they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
continued  in  quiet  fubje&ion  till  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  About  that  time,  they  began 
to  fuffer  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
fufferings  were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople  in  1453.  Since  that  time,  they  have  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  a  moft  defpotic  government;  fo  that 
all  traces  of  their  former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  are  now  in  a  manner  totally  extind. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia  ;  Albania, 
now  called  Am  ant ;  Epirus ;  Theftaly,  now  Jana;  A- 
chaia,  now  Lraadia;  the  Peloponnefus,  now  JVIorca ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ifiands  on  its  coafi,  and  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
the  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  19th  and  27th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaft 
of  jLondon.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded,  by  Bulga¬ 
ria  and  Scrvia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea; 
to  the  eaft,  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago;  and  to 
the  weft,  by  the  Adriatic,  or  gulph  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  faid  to  be  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmoft 
breadth  about  350  miles.  The  air  is  extremely  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthy;  and  the  foil  fruitful,  though  badiy 
cultivated  ;  yielding  corn,  wine,  delicious  fruits,  and 
abounding  with  cattle,  fowls,  and  venifon.  As  to  re- 
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Greece,  ligion,  Chriftianity  was  planted  in  Greece  foon  after 

•— V-"  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and  flourifhed  there  for  many 
ages  in  great  purity  ;  but  fince  the  Greeks  became 
fubje£t  to  the  Turkifh  yoke,  they  have  funk  into  the 
molt  deplorable  ignorance,  in  confequence  of  thefiavery 
and  thraldom  under  which  they  groan,  and  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  now  greatly  corrupted.  It  is  indeed  little 
better  than  a  heap  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  abfur- 
dities.  The  head  of  the  Greek  church  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conllantinople  ;  who  is  chofen  by  the  neighbouring 
archbifhops  and  metropolitans,  and  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  or  grand  vifir.  He  is  a  perfon  of  great  dig¬ 
nity,  being  the  head  and  dire&or  of  the  eaftern  church. 
The  other  patriarchs  are  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria.  Mr  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the  pa¬ 
triarchates  are  now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  beftowed 
upon  thofe  who  are  the  highefl  bidders.  The  patriarchs, 
metropolitans,  archbifhops,  and  bifhops,  are  always  cho¬ 
fen  from  among  the  Caloyers  or  Greek  monks.  Before 
the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan,  which 
is  a  veil  of  linfey-woolfey,  or  fome  other  fluff,  prefented 
by  the  grand  fignior  to  ambaffadors  and  other  perfons 
newly  invefted  with  fome  confiderable  dignity,  they  are 
obliged  to  make  large  prefents  to  the  vizir,  &c.  The 
income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conllantinople  is  faid  to 
amount  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the  one  half  by  way 
of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  adding  fix 
thoufand  guilders  befides  as  a  prefent  at  the  featl  of 
Bairam.  The  next  perfon  to  a  bifhop  among  the 
clergy  is  an  archimandrite,  who  is  the  director  of  one 
or  more  convents,  which  are  called  mandren ;  then 
come  the  abbot,  the  arch-prieft,  the  prieft,  the  dea¬ 
con,  the  under-deacon,  the  chanter,  and  the  le£tu- 
rer.  The  fecular  clergy  are  fubjedled  to  no  rules,  and 
never  rife  higher  than  high-priefl.  They  are  allowed 
to  marry  once  ;  but  it  mnfl  be  with  a  virgin,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ordained.  They  have  neither  glebe  nor 
ty tlies,  but  depend  on  the  perqniii tes  that  arife  from 
their  office ;  and  they  feldom  preach  but  in  Lent. 
The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries  ;  but  a  great  many  con¬ 
vents  of  monks,  who  are  all  priefts,  and,  fludents 
excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  handicraft  employ¬ 
ment,  and  lead  a  very  auflere  life.  The  Greeks  deny 
the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor  the  worfhip 
of  images  ;  but  have  a  multitude  of  pictures  of  faints 
in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to  as  mediators. 
Their  fails  are  very  fevere.  They  believe  alfo  in  the 
do&rine  of  tranfubflantiation,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  does  not  proceed  from  the  Sop.  They  admit 
not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr  Thevenot  :  but  yet  they 
allow  a  third  place,  where  they  fay  the  bleffed  re¬ 
main,  in  expectation  of  the  day  of  judgment.  At 
mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread  ;  and  com¬ 
municate  under  both  kinds,  as  well  laies  as  priefts, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.  When  they 
carry  the  facrament  to  the  fick,  they  do  not  pro- 
firate  themfelves  before  it,  nor  expofe  it  to  be  adored  : 
neither  do  they  carry  it  in  proceffion,  or  have  any 
particular  feaft  in  honour  of  it.  Baptifm  is  perform¬ 
ed  among  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.  Immediately  after  baptifm, 
they  give  it  confirmation  and  the  communion  ;  and 
feven  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablution.  When  a  prieft  is  married,  among  other  ce- 
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remonies,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  each  two  Greece, 
glaffes  of  wine  ;  then  the  glafs  is  given  to  the  prieft,  Greek* 
who  merrily  drinks  off  the  reft  of  the  wine,  and  break-  '  ” a 
ing  the  glafs,  fays,  So  may  the  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  covetous,  hy¬ 
pocritical,  treacherous,  great  pederafts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  revengeful  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  but'  very 
fuperflitious.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thefe  do  not  value  even  a  Greek  who  turns  Ma¬ 
hometan.  The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  their  taci¬ 
turnity  ;  they  never  ufe  any  unneceffary  words  ;  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 
lively.  The  Turks  generally  pradlife  what  their  re¬ 
ligion  enjoins,  but  the  Greeks  do  not  ;  and  their  mi- 
fery  puts  them  upon  a  thoufand  mean  fhifts  and  fcan- 
dalous  practices,  authorized  by  bad  example*  and 
perpetuated  from  father  to  foil.  The  Greek  women 
have  fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions  :  their 
countenances  ftill  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  llatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grecian,  any  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  language,  as  preferved  in  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  He- 
fiod,  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c. 
has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expreffions,  fuitable 
to  the  genius  and  occafions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fcfences.  In  it, 
proper  names  are  fignificative;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fo  many  terms  from  it. 

When  any  new  invention,  inftrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  difeovered,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the 
Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility  wherewith  words 
are  there  compounded,  affording  fuch  as  will  be  ex- 
preffive  of  its  life':  fuch  are,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcope,  telefcope,  thermometer,  &c.  But  of  all 
fciences,  medicine  moft  abounds  with  fuch  terms  ;  as 
diaphoretic,  diagnofis,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage,  hy¬ 
drophobia,  plitliifis,  atrophy,  &c.  Befides  the  copi- 
oufnefs  and  fignificancy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  ex¬ 
cels  moft,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  alfo  three 
numbers,  viz.  a  lingular,  dual,  and  plural :  alfo  a- 
bundance  of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a  variety- 
in  difeourfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  that  always  ac¬ 
companies  too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that 
language  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aorift  and  preterite,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned,  give- 
it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity  without  taking  any 
thing  from  its  perfpicuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  affign  the  prccife  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek ;  which  con- 
fifts  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 

&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  fome  of  the  di¬ 
alers  of  the  Italian  or  Spaniffi.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  Wc  may  therefore  diftinguifh  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :  the  fir  ft  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  Conftantinople  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire;  the  fecond  lafted  from  that  period 
to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks;  and  the 
third  from  that  time  to  this. 

Greek  Bible .  See  Bible. 

Greek  Churchy  is  that  part  of  the  Chriftian  church 
6  which 
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which  is  eftabliffied  in  Greece  ;  extending  like\yife  to 
fome  other  parts  of  Turky.  See  Greece. —  It  is  thus 
called  in  Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  in  contradiffin&ion 
„  from  the  Latin  or  Romifh  church;  as  alfo  the  Eaffern 
church,  in  diffiii&iori  from  the  Weftern. 

The  Romanifts  call  the  Greek  church  the  Grech 
fch'ifm;  becaufe  the  Greeks  do  not  allow  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  but  depend  wholly,  as  to  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  on  their  own  patriarchs.  They  have  treated  them 
as  fcliifmatics  ever  fince  the  revolt,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  patriarch  Photius. 

Greek  Monks  and  Nuns ,  of  whatever  order,  confider 
St  Balil  as  their  founder  and  common  father,  and 
efteem  it  the  liigheft  crime  to  deviate  in  the  lead  from 
his  conftitutions.  There  are  feveral  beautiful  convents 
with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform  divine 
fervice  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks  are  coeno¬ 
bites,  or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat  at  the 
fame  table,  and  perform  the  fame  exercifesand  employ¬ 
ments. 

Greek  Orders ,  in  arclii te&ure,  are  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  two  Latin 
orders,  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite.  See  Order. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  prifmatic  colours, 
exhibited  by  the  refra&ion  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Chromatics  and  Colour. 

Green,  among  painters  and  dyers.  See  Colour * 
Making ,  n°  27.  and  Dyeing,  n°  93—95* 

GRF.KN-Clotb ,  a  board  or  court  of  juitice  held  in  the 
compting-houfe  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  compofed  of 
the  Lord  Steward  and  officers  under  him,  who  fit 
daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge  and  over¬ 
fight  of  the  king’s  houfehold  in  matters  of  juitice  and 
government,  with  a  power  to  corredt  all  offenders,  and 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  or  jurifdi&ion  of 
the  court-royal ;  which  is  every  way  about  200  yards 
from  the  laft  gate  of  the  palace  where  his  majdly 
refides. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  green  cloth ,  from  a  green 
cloth  fpread  over  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a  warrant  firft  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  of  the  king’s  fervants  can  be  arrefled  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  were  two  officers  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth ,  who  appointed  the  diet  of  the 
king  and  his  houfehold  ;  and  kept  all  records,  legers, 
and  papers  relating  thereto;  made  up  bills,  parcels,  and 
debentures  for  falaries,  and  provifions  and  ntceffaries  for 
the  officers  of  the  buttery*  pantry,  cellar,  &c.  They 
alfo  waited  upon  foreign  princes  when  entertained  by 
his  majefty.  But  this  has  been  lately  abolifhed. 

Grf.en  Firch>  in  ornithology,  the  Engliffi  name 
of  the  greeniffi  fringilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  varie¬ 
gated  with  yellow.  See  Fringilla. 

GREF.N-Houfe ,  or  Confervatory ,  a  houfe  in  a  garden, 
contrived  for  fheltering  and  preferving  the  mod  curious 
and  tender  exotic  plants,  which  in  our  climate  will  not 
bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  efpecially  during 
the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  generally  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  ftru£tures,  equally  ornamental  and  uftful. 

The  length  of  greenhoufes  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  preferved  in  them, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  reduced  to  rule  :  but  their 
depth  fhould  never  be  greater  than  their  height  in  the 
clear ;  which,  in  fmall  or  middling  houfes,  may  be  16 
or  18  feet,  but  in  large  ones  from  20  to  24  feet;  and 
N°  144. 
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the  length  of  the  windows  fhould  reach  from  about  otitf 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  pavement,  and  within  the 
fame  di dance  of  the  cieling,  which  will  admit  of  a 
corniehc  round  the  building  over  the  heads  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  Their  bieadth  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  their 
length  ;  for  if  in  the  larged  buildings  they  are  more 
than  feven  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  broad,  they  will  be 
extremelyr  heavy  and  inconvenient.  The  piers  between 
the  windows  mud  be  as  narrow  as  may  be  to  fupport 
the  building;  for  which  reafon  they  fhould  either  be  of 
done  or  of  hard  burnt  bricks.  If  the  piers  are  made 
of  done,  they  fhould  be  30  inches  wide  in  front,  and 
Hoped  off  behind  to  about  s  8  inches,  by  which  means 
there  will  be  no  corners  to  take  off  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
If  they  are  of  brick,  they  will  require  to  be  at  lead 
threefeet  in  front, but  they  fhould  be  in  the  fame  manner 
Hoped  off  behind.  Over  the  greenhoufe  may  be  rooms 
for  drying  and  preferving  feeds,  roots,  &c.  and  behind 
it  a  place  for  tools  and  other  purpofes ;  and  both  thefe 
behind,  and  the  rooms  above,  will  be  of  great  ufe  in 
keeping  off  the  frolls,  fo  that  the  wall  between  thefe 
need  not  be  of  mote  than  two  bricks  and  a  half  in 
thicknefs. 

The  floor  of  the  greenhoufe,  which  Hiould  be  laid 
either  with  Bremen  fquares,  Purbeck  done,  or  flat 
tiles,  mud  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  furface  of  the 
adjoining  ground,  or  if  the  fituation  be  damp,  at  lead 
three  feet ;  and  if  the  whole  is  arched  with  low  brick 
arches  under  the  floor,  they  will  be  of  great  fervice 
in  preventing  damps  ;  and  under  the  floor,  about  two 
feet  from  the  front,  it  will  be  very  advifable  to  make 
a  flue  of  ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep  ;  this 
fhould  be  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  houfe,  and 
then  returned  back  along  the  hinder  part,  and  there  be 
carried  up  into  funnels  adjoining  to  the  tool-houfe,  by 
which  the  fmoke  may  be  carried  off.  The  fire-place 
may  be  contrived  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  and  the 
door  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  as  alfo  the  afli-grate, 
may  be  contrived  to  open  into  the  tool-houfe,  and  the 
fuel  being  laid  in  the  fame  place,  the  whole  will  be  out 
of  fight.  Bradley  advifes,  that  the  front  of  green- 
houfes,  in  the  colder  parts  of  England,  be  built  in  a 
fweep  or  femicircle,  fo  that  one  part  or  other  of  it  may 
receive  the  fun’s  rays  all  day.  The  ufe  of  fires  mull, 
however,  be  very  fpariiig  in  this  place  ;  and  it  is  not 
one  winter  in  three  or  four  that  will  require  them  in 
any  part,  only  when  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  and  the 
froil  cannot  well  be  kept  out  any  other  way,  this  is  an 
expedient  that  is  good  to  have  in  readinefs,  as  it  may 
fave  a  whole  houfe  of  plants.  Withinfide  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  in  front  of  the  greenhoufe,  there  fhould  be  good 
ftrong  fhutters,  made  with  hinges,  to  fold  back  clofe 
to  the  piers,  that  they  may  not  obllrudt  the  rays  of 
the  fun.  The  back  part  of  the  houfe  Hiould  be  either 
laid  over  with  ftucco  or  plaftcred  with  mortar,  and 
whitewafhed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frofty  air  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls.  When  the  greenhoufe 
is  wainfeotted,  the  walls  Hiould  be  plaftered  with  lime 
and  hair  behind  the  wainfeot,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ; 
and  the  wainfeot,  as  well  as  the  cieling,  and  every 
part  within  the  houfe,  Hiould  be  painted  white,  for 
the  refle&ion  of  the  fun’s  rays.  There  muff  be  a  num- 
bet  of  treffeb  with  forms  of  wood  upon  them,  to  fup¬ 
port  the  pots  of  plants  ;  the  talleft  to  be  placed  hind- 
moft,  the  loweff  within  four  feet  of  the  windows:  and 
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the  rows  of  plants  fhould  rife  gradually,  fo  tliat  the 
heads  of  the  fecond  row  fhould  be  entirely  above  the 
firft  ;  and  behind  them  there  fhoold  be  a  fpace  of  at 
lead  five  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  watering  the 
plants,  and  for  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  the  placing  of  the  euphorbiums,  ce- 
reufes,  and  other  fucculent  plants  among  orange-trees, 
and  other  common  greenhoufe-plants,  is  always  deftruc- 
tive  of  them,  by  making  them  receive  an  improper  fort 
of  effluvia,  which  plants  of  that  kind  imbibe  very 
freely.  They  fhould  therefore  be  placed  in  two  wings 
built  at  each  end  of  the  greenhoufe  ;  which,  if  well 
contrived,  will  be  a  great  beauty  as  well  as  ufe  to  the 
building.  Thefe  wings  may  be  made  capable  of  a 
greater  warmth  alfo  by  more  flues,  and  may  be  made 
to  contain  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  for  the  railing 
many  of  the  tender  plants,  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Whilft  the  front  of  the  greenhoufe  is  exactly  fouth, 
one  of  the  wings  may  be  made  to  face  the  fouth-eaft 
and  the  other  the  fouth- weft.  By  this  difpofition  the 
heat  of  the  fun  is  refle&ed  from  one  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  the  other  all  day,  and  the  front  of  the  main 
greenhoufe  is  guarded  from  the  cold  winds.  Thefe 
two  wings  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  maintain  plants 
of  different  degrees  of  liardinefs,  which  may  be  eafily 
effedled  by  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  fire-place, 
and  the  manner  of  conducing  the  flues:  the  wing  fa¬ 
cing  the  fouth-eaft  is  evidently  the  moft  proper  for  the 
warmeft  ftove  ;  this  may  be  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
partition  of  glafs,  with  glafs-doors  opening  from  one 
divifion  to  the  other.  In  each  of  thefe  there  fhould  be 
a  fire-place,  with  flues  carried  up  againft  the  back- wall, 
through  which  the  fmoke  fhould  be  made  to  pafs  as 
many  times  the  length  of  the  houfe  as  the  height  will 
admit  of  the  number  of  flues;  for  the  longer  the  fmoke 
is  in  paffing,  the  more  heat  will  be  given  to  the  houfe 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  fuel.  The  other  wing,  facing 
the  fouth-weft,  fhould  be  divided  and  furnifhed  with 
flues  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  thus  different  degrees 
of  heat  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  feafons  and 
the  particular  forts  of  plants  that  are  to  be  preferved. 
If  there  are  no  fheds  behind  thefe  wings,  the  walls 
fhould  not  be  lefs  than  three  bricks  thick  ;  and  the 
back  part,  having  Hoping  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  tiles  or  flates,  fhould  be  lined  with  reeds,  & c. 
under  the  covering.  The  Hoping  glaffes  of  thefe 
houfes  fhould  be  made  to  Hide  and  take  off,  fo  that 
they  may  be  drawn  down  more  or  lefs  in  warm  weather 
to  admit  air  to  the  plants  ;  and  the  upright  glaffes  in 
front  may  be  fo  contrived  as  that  every  other  may 
open  as  doors  upon  hinges,  and  the  alternate  glaffes 
may  be  divided  into  two ;  the  upper  part  of  each 
fhould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  down  likefafhes, 
fo  that  either  of  them  may  be  ufed  to  admit  air  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  as  there  may  be  occafion. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  plants  herein,  Morti¬ 
mer  recommends  the  opening  of  the  mould  about  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  I’prinkling  a  little  frefh  mould 
in  them,  and  a  little  warm  dung  on  that  ;  as  alfo  to 
water  them  when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  curl, 
and  not  oftener,  which  would  make  them  fade  and  be 
fickly  ;  and  to  take  off  fuch  leaves  as  wither  and  grow 
dry. 

GRKEN-Slcknefs  ( Chlorojts ),  See  Index  fubjoined  to 
Medicine. 
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GRF.EN-Silver,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom  within  Greenland, 
the  manor  of  Writtel  in  the  county  of  Effex  in  England; 1  r“V“  f 
which  is,  that  every  tenant  whofe  fore-door  opens  to 
Greenbury  fhall  pay  an  half-penny  yearly  to  the  lord, 
by  the  name  of  green-filver . 

Green- W ax ,  is  ufed  where  eftates  are  delivered  to 
the  fheriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be‘  levied  in  the  fe- 
veral  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d  flat. 

Ed.  III.  c.  9.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 

GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which  are^^.1 
denoted  the  moft  eafterly  parts  of  America,  ftretching  Greenland 
towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife  fome  iflands  to  defchbed. 
the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in 
very  high  latitudes. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Weft  and  Eaft  Green¬ 
land. — Weft  Greenland  is  now  determined  by  our  lateft 
maps  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  though 
upon  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That  part  of 
it  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of  is 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Baffin’s  Bay,  on  the  fouth  by 
Davis’s  Staits,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  part  of ' 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may  be  difeerned 
30  leagues  off  at  fea.  The  inland  mountains,  hills, 
and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual  fnow  ;  but  the 
low  lands  on  the  fea-fide  are  clothed  with  verdure  in 
the  fummer  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with  inlets, 
bays,  and  large  rivers  ;  and  is  furrounded  with  a  vaft 
number  of  iflands  of  different  dimenfions.  In  a  great 
many  places,  however,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  efpecially, 
the  fflore  is  inacceflible  by  reafon  of  the  floating  moun¬ 
tains  of  ice.  The  principal  river,  called  Baal ,  falls  in¬ 
to  the  fea  in  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  where  the  firft 
Daniffl  lodge  was  built  in  1721  ;  and  has  been  naviga¬ 
ted  above  40  miles  up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in 
the  eighth  century.  At  that  time  a  company  of  Ice¬ 
landers,  headed  by  one  Ericke  Rande,  were  by  accident 
driven  on  the  coaft.  On  his  return  he  reprefented  the  a 
country  in  fuch  a  favourable  light,  that  fome  families  Peopled  by 
again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  foon  became  a  a  colony 
thriving  colony,  and  bellowed  on  their  new  habitation  fro™  lcc* 
the  name  of  Groenland ,  or  Greenland ,  on  account  pf  its  and* 
verdant  appearance.  This  colony  was  converted  to 
Chriftianity  by  a  miflionary  from  Norway,  fent  thither 
by  the  celebrated  Olaf,  the  firft  Norwegian  monarch  who 
embraced  the  true  religion.  The  Greenland  fettlement 
continued  to  increafe  and  thrive  under  his  protection  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  the  country  wa3  provided  with  many 
towns,  churches,  convents,  bifhops,  8c c.  under  the  ju- 
rifdi&ion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Drontheirn.  A  coufider- 
able  commerce  was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and 
Norway  ;  and  a  regular  intercourfe  maintained  between 
the  two  countries  till  the  year  1406,  when  the  laft  bi- 
ffiop  was  fent  over.  From  that  time  all  correfpondence  5 
was  cut  off,  'and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  been  fLndence 
buried  in  oblivion.  with  it  fud- 

This  ftrange  and  abrupt  ceffation  of  all  trade  and^enly  cut 
intercourfe  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufes ;  butoff* 
the  moft  probable  is  the  following.  The  colony,  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  haraffed  by  the  natives,  a 
barbarous  and  favage  people ;  agreeing  in  cuftoms, 
garb,  and  appearance,  with  the  Efquimaux  found  a- 
bout  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  nation,  called  Schrellings , 
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Greenland,  at  length  prevailed  againft  the  Iceland  fettlers  who  in- 

-  habited  the  weftern  diftrid,  and  exterminated  them  in 

4  the  14th  century:  infomucli,  that  when  their  brethern 
CofedtofUbe°f  tlie  eaftern  diftrid  came  to  their  affiflance,  they 
extermina-  found  nothing  alive  but  fome  cattle  and  flocks  of  flieep 
ted.  running  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they  them- 

felves  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
totally  deftroyed  by  thefe  Schrellings,  whofe  defend¬ 
ants  ftill  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  confirm  this  conjedure.  They  affirm 
that  the  lioufes  and  villages,  whofe  ruins  ftill  appear, 
were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  {hangers,  whom  their 
anceftors  deftroyed.  There  are  reafons,  however,  for 
believing  that  there  may  be  ftill  fome  defeeudants 
of  the  ancieut  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftern 
diftrid,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green¬ 
land  ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inacceffible  by 
fea,  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  Eaft  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that 
there  muft  have  been  fome  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  the  15  th  century,  fo 
that  the  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoft  to¬ 
tally  inacceffible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  alfo  natural  to  alk,  By  what 
means  the  people  of  the  eaftern  colony  furmounted 
the  above-mentioned  obftacles  when  they  went  to  the 
affiftance  of  their  weftern  friends  ;  how  they  returned 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  in  what  manner  hiftorians 
learned  the  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  ?  Concerning 
5  all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfadory  information. 
Account  of  All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  moft  authentic  re- 
ihe  colony.  COrds  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diftrids, 
called  Weft  Bygd'^ndi  Eaft  By  gel :  that  the  weftern  di- 
vifion  contained  four  pariftres  and  100  villages  :  that 
the  eaftern  diftrid  was  ftill  more  flonriftiing,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented 
by  {hipping  from  Norway.  There,  are  alfo  many  ac¬ 
counts,  though  moft  of  them  romantic  and  {lightly 
attefted,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ea¬ 
ftern  colony  ftill  fubfifts,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfed  relation  above  mention¬ 
ed.  This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre¬ 
hended  twelve  extenfive  pariffies,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  villages  ;  a  biffiop’s  fee,  and  two  monafteries. 
The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  diftrid  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deferts,  and  ftill  more 
effedually  by  their  apprehenfion  :  for  they  believe  the 
eaftern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  deftroy  and  eat  all  ftrangers  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  About  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  between 
Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed,  feveral  {hips  were 
fent  fucceffively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark  in  order  to 
6  difeover  the  eaftern  diftrid  ;  but  all  of  them  mifear- 
Attempts  ried.  Among  thefe  adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon, 
to  redifeo-  after  having  fuimounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
Ter  got  ftght  of  the  land  ;  which,  however,  he  could  not 

s.ountr).  approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  fhip 

was  arrefted  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe  by  certain 


rocks  of  loadftone  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The  Greenland, 
fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made,  w 

has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Martin  Frobiffier,  fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  likewife  deferied  the  land;  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  fixty  leagues  in  the  ftrait 
which  ftill  retains  his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  if- 
lands,  where  he  had  fome  communication  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  He  had  likewife  taken  poffeffion  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  brought  away 
fome  pieces  of  heavy  black  {tone,  from  which  the  re¬ 
finers  of  London  extraded  a  certain  proportion  of  gold. 

I11  the  enfuing  fpring  he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  public;  entered  the  ftraits  a  fecond  time; 
difeovered  upon  an  ifland  a  gold  and  filver  mine  ;  be¬ 
llowed  names  upon  different  bays,  iflands,  and  head¬ 
lands;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together  with 
two  natives,  a  male  and  a  female,  whom  the  Engliffi 
kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  another 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  aufpicesof  Admiral 
Frobiffier,  confuting  of  15  fail,  including  a  confiderable 
number  of  foldiers,  miners,  fmelters,  carpenters,  and 
bakers,  to  remain  all  the  winter  near  the'  mines  in  a 
wooden  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried 
out  in  the  tranfports.  They  met  with  boifterous  wea¬ 
ther,  impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the 
coaft  of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations 
until  the  feafon  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  loft  at  fea  ;  and  they  had  neither  provifion 
nor  fuel  fufficient  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  he  could 
procure  :  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Suffex.  They  likewife  built  an  houfe  of  ftone 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens  ;  and  here,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  affedion  of  the  natives,  they  left  a 
quantity  of  fmall  morrice-bells,  knives,  beads,  look- 
ing-glaffes,  leaden  pidures,  and  other  toys,  together 
with  feveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber 
of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eafily  found  next  year  ; 
and  fowed  corn,  peafe,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  know  what  the  country  would  produce. 

Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  after  a  month’s 
ftormy  paffage,  arrived  in  England:  but  this  noble  de- 
fign  was  never  profecuted. 

Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  defirOu9  of 
difeovering  the  old  Greenland  fettlement,  fent  three 
ffiips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Godfke 
Lindenow  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  eaft  coaft; 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  lavage  inha¬ 
bitants,  fuch  as  they  are  ftill  found  in  the  weftern  di¬ 
ftrid,  but  faw  no  figns  of  a  civilized  people.  Had  he 
adually  landed  in  the  eaftern  divifion,  he  muft  have 
perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow 
kidnapped  two  of  the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to* 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel  fraud  (a)  was  prac- 

tifed 


(a)  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  didates  of  common  juftice  than  this  pradice  of 
tearing  away  poor  creatures  from  their  country,  their  families,  and  cocnedions ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  them  alto- 
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Greenland,  tiled  by  other  two  Iblps  which  failed  into  Davis’s  Straits, 

w — v -  w|iere  they  difeovered  divers  fine  harbours,  and  de¬ 

lightful  meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In  fome  places 
they  are  faid  to  have  found  a  conilderable  quantity  of 
ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yielded  twenty- fix 
ounces  of  filver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lindenow  made 
another  voyage  to  the  coaft  of  Greenland  in  the  year 
1606,  directing  his  courfe  to  the  weft  ward  of  Cape 
Farewell.  He  coafted  along  the  Straits  of  Davis;  and 
•having  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  the  harbours  and  iflands,  returned  to  Den¬ 
mark.  Carften  Richards,  being  detached  with  two 
fhips  on  the  fame  difeovery,  defened  the  high  land  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  Greenland ;  but  was  hindered  by 
the  ice  from  approaching  the  ftiore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the 
aufpices  of  a  Danifh  company  of  merchants.  Two 
fhips  returned  from  the  weftern  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed  to  con" 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  gold.  This  being  allayed 
by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  as 
ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard  :  but  from  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  fand,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiofity, 
an  expert  chemift  afterwards  extra&ed  a  quantity  of 
pure  gold.  The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  ad¬ 
venture,  was  fo  chagrined  at  his  difappointment,  that 
he  died  of  grief,  without  having  left  any  dire&ions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difeo- 
vered.  In  the  year  1654,  Henry  Mollcr,  a  rich  Dane, 
equipped  a  veffel  under  the  command  of  David  de  Nel- 
les,  who  failed  to  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland,  from 
which  lie  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country.  Ci¬ 
ther  efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Danifh  king,  for  the  difeovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  :  but  all  of  them 
mifearried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expe¬ 
ditions  as  wild  and  chimerical.  At  length  the  Green¬ 
land  company  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  weftern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree 
of  latitude  ;  and  thefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1712,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to 
whofe  care,  ability,  and  precifion,  we  owe  the  belt 
and  moil  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern  di- 
ftrift,  by  coafting  fouthwards,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  States  Promontory  :  but  the  ftafon  of  the  year, 
and  continual  ftorms,  obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  as 
he  could  not  even  find  the  Strait  of  Frobifher,  he  con- 
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eluded  that  no  fuch  place  ever  exifted.  In  the  year  Greenland. 
1724,  a  (hip,  being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed  »  " 1  . 
on  this  difeovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  the  eall  fide 
oppofite  to  Iceland ;  but  the  vaft  (hoals  of  ice,  which 
barricadoed  that  part  of  the  coaft,  rendered  this  feheme 
imora&icable.  His  Danifh  majefty,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufed  horfes  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fettlers  might  by  their  means  travel  over  land 
to  the  eaftern  diftrift ;  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impaffable.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  in 
a  (hip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Danifti  colo¬ 
ny,  attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
the  eaftern  ftiore  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor- 

tlVMr  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  praaicable 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  coaft  north-about  in  fmall  veffels,  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  (hore  ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  ruftung  from 
the  bays  and  inlets,  and  running  fouth-weftwards  along 
the  {hore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the  land  ; 
fo  that  there  is  always  a  channel  open,  through  which, 
veftels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  efpeci*. v  if  lodges 
were  built  at  convenient  diftances  on  the  Ihore,  for  the 
convenience  and  direaion  of  the  adventurers.  7 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  vifited  and  Mr  Egede'a 
fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  account^of 
the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus^ 
far  it  is  faid  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the 
fummer,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  while  the  wind  blows  eafterly  ;  though  even 
at  this  time  ftorms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
incredible  violence;  and  the  fea- coaft s  are  infefted  with 
fogs  that  are  equally  difagreeable  and  unhealthy.. 

Near  the  (hore,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  the  low 
land  is  clothed  with  the  mod  charming  verdure  :  but 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree  of 
latitude  the  cold  is  prodigioufly  intenfe  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft  all  the  coaft  is  covered  with  ice, 
which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fometimes 
not  till  the  latter  end  of  June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzling, 
appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  maffes  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun-beams,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  enchanted  feenes  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
fpe&s  they  yield  in  calm  weather ;  but  when  the  wind 

begins 


aether  deftitute  of  natural  affedion  ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of 
whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the.r  condud,  upon  their  firft  cap¬ 
ture,  and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firft  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  wi  th  them  cries  and 
lamentations :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea  ;  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuftenance. ' 
Their  eves  were  continually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even 
the  countenance  of  his  Danifti  majefty,  and  the  caicffes  of  the  court  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  then  grief. 
One  of  them  was  perceived  to  ftied  tears  always  when  he  faw  an  infant  in  the  mother’s  arms  ;  a  circutnftance 
from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife  with  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of 
them  went  to  fea  in  their  little  canoes  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland  ;  but  one  of  them  was  tetaken.  Other 
two  made  the  fame  attempt;  but  were  driven  by  a  ftorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehended 
bv  the  peafants,  and  reconveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  caught  in  filhing 
pearl,  during  the  winter,  for  the  governor  of  Holding.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark  ;  but  at  length, 
feeing  no  profped  of  being  able  to  revifit  their  native  country,  they  funk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  diforder, 
and  expired. 
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G re snl and.  begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vail  billows, 
r  tjic  vi0lcnt  fhocks  of  thofe  pieces  of  ice  dafliing  agaiuft 
one  another  fill  the  mind  with  horror. — Greenland  is 
ftldom  viiited  with  thunder  and  lightning,  but  the  Au¬ 
rora  Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the  time 
of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls  upon  this 
coafl  about  three  fathoms ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  fprings  and  fountains  on  fhore  rife  and  fall  with 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year ;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  efpecially  near  the  fea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  The  ancient  Norwegian  chro¬ 
nicles  inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle  ;  and  that  coniiderable  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheefe  were  exported  to  Norway ;  and,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  excellency,  fet  a  part  for  the 
king's  ufe.  The  fame  hiftories  inform  us,  that  fome 
parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat ;  and  that 
large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns  as 
big  as  apples.  Some  of  thefe  oaks  hill  remain  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  are  eafily  perceived.  At  prefent, 
however,  the  country  is  deftitute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
though  in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafture  ; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain 
alfo.  Mr  Egede  fovved  fome  barley  in  a  bay  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  Danifh  colony.  It  fprang  up  fo  fall,  that 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  ear  ;  but 
being  nipped  by  a  night-frofl,  it  never  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity.  This  feed  was  brought  from  Bergen,  where 
the  fummer  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in 
Greenland  ;  but  in  all  probability  the  corn  which 
grows  in  the  northern’ parts  of  Norway  would  alfo 
thrive  here.  Turnips  and  coleworts  of  an  excellent 
tafte  and  flavour  are  alfo  produced  here.  The  Tides  of 
the  mountains  near  the  bays  are  clothed  with  wild 
thyme,  which  diffufes  its  fragrance  to  a  great  diftance. 
The  herb  tormentil  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewife  many  others  not  defcribed  by  the  bota- 
niils.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berries,  blue-'berries,  bil-berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me¬ 
tal,  though  none  of  them  are  wrought.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Danifh  colony  are  fome  appearances  of  a 
mine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  the  natives  ;  and  here  he  found  cala¬ 
mine  of  a  yellow  colour.  He  once  fent  a  coniiderable 
quantity  of  fand  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
ftreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  their  account  in  this  prefent ;  for  they 
defired  him  by  a  letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
fand  as  poffible :  but  he  was  never  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  faw  the  firjft  fpecimen.  It  was  one  of 
the  fmalleft  among  a  great  number  of  iflands  ;  and  the 
mark  lie  had  fet  up  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
florin.  Poffibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mineral  of 
which  Captain  Frobiflier  brought  fo  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryftals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  the  afbellos  or  incom- 
buftible  flax.  Around  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Good  Hope ,  they  find  a  kind  of  baftard 
marble  of  various  colours,  which  the  natives  form  into 
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bowls,  lamps,  pots,  &c.  All  that  has  been  faid  of  Greenland 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  mull  be  under-  ’ — 
flood  only  of  that  part  which  lies  beween  the  60th 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  mofl  northern  parts 
are  totally  deftitute  of  herbs  and  plants.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  cannot  find  grafs  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
fluff  into  their  fhoes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  it  from  tliofe  who  inhabit  the  more 
fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  mofl  in  Greenland  are, 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs,  and  white  bears.  The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat ;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colours,  white,  greyifh,  and  bluifh  ; 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
white,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  Handing  up- 
right,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  They  are  timorous  and  flupid  ;  and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.  In  the 
northern  parts  the  natives  yoke  them  in  fledges ; 
which,  though  heavy  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  a  fhort  winter’s  day.  Thefe 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervice ; 
being  left  to  provide  for  themfelves,  except  when  their 
mailers  happen  to  catch  a  great  number  of  feals.  On 
thefe  occalions  the  dogs  are  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails  ;  at  other  times  they  fubfifl,  like  wild 
beafls,  upon  mufeks  and  benies.  Here  alfo  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  and  likewife  a  kind 
of  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodioufly.  Whales, 
fword-fifh,  porpoifes,  &c.  abound  on  the  coafts ;  alfo 
holybut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  &c.  The  more  dubious 
animals  alfo,  called  mermaids ,  fea-ferpents,  and  kra- 
lens,  faid  to  be  found  on  the  coall  of  Norway,  are  faid 
likewife  to  dwell  in  thefe  feas.  Mr  Egede  allures  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1734,  the  fea-ferpent  was  feen  off  the 
new  Danifh  colony,  and  raifed  its  head  mail- high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water.  See  Kraken,  Mermaid, 
and  Sea-SERPENT .  * 

The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  weflern  coafl  of  ^  ccou8nt  ^ 
Greenland,  and  who,  without  doubt,  are  the  defeen- thcTnhabi- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Schillings,  who  exterminated  the  tints, 
firfl  Iceland  colony,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Samoiedes  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,  complexions, 
and  way  of  life.  They  are  fhort,  brawny,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency  ;  with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  yellowifh  tawney  com¬ 
plexion.  They  are  for  the  mofl  part  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  remarkably  fhort-lived  ;  few  of  them 
reaching  the  grand  climacteric ;  and  many  dying  in 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  are 
fubjcCl  to  a  weaknefs  in  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  the  glare  of  the  fnow  in  the  winter¬ 
time.  The  leprofy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.  Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  northern  parts 
are  miferably  tormented  with  dyfenteries,  rheums,  and 
pulmonary  diforders,  boils,  and  epilepfy.  The  fmali- 
pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  year  1734,  made  terrible  havoc  among  thefe  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  deftitute  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,  and  depend  entirely  for  afliflance 
upon  their  angekuts  or  conjurers.  In  their  difpofitions 
the  Greenlanders  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
flow  of  apprehenficn  5  but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 
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Greenland:  good-natured.  They  live  peaceably  together;  and 
*— ~v—  have  every  tiling  in  common,  without  ftrife,  envying, 
or  animofity.  They  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  flo- 
venly  to  a  degree  almoft  beyond  the  Hottentots  them- 
felves.  They  never  wafh  themfelves  with  water  ;  but 
lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  faces 
with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs  without  wafh- 
ing  their  difhes  ;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  them  ; 
and  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  ferape  off  from 
their  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  wafh  them¬ 
felves  with  their  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  makes 
their  hair  grow  ;  and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  to  let  the  liquor  freeze  upon  their  fkin.  They 
v/ill  often  eat  their  victuals  off  the  dirty  ground,  with¬ 
out  any  veffel  to  hold  them  in  ;  and  devour  rotten  flefh 
with  the  greateft  avidity.  In  times  of  fcarcity  they  will 
fnbfifl  on  pieces  of  old  fkin,  reeds,  fea-weed,  and  a 
root  called  tugloronet ,  dreffed  with  train  oil  and  fat. 
The  dung  of  rein-deer  taken  from  the  inteftines,  the 
entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts  of  offals,  are  counted 
dainties  among  tliefe  favages  ;  and  of  the  ferapings  of 
feals  (kins  they  make  delicate  pan-cakes.  At  firft  they 
could  not  tafle  the  Danifh  provifions  without  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  but  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of 
bread  and  butter,  though  they  dill  retain  an  averfion 
to  tobacco  aud  fpirituous  liquors  ;  in  which  particular 
they  differ  from  almoft  all  favages  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  Greenlanders  commonly  content  themfelves 
with  one  wife  ;  who  is  condemned,  as  among  other  fa- 
vage  nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be  cor¬ 
rected,  or  even  divorced,  by  the  hufband  at  pleafure. 
Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  perfonages,  are  in¬ 
dulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Their  young  women 
are  generally  chafte  and  bafhful ;  but  at  fome  of  their 
feafts,  in  the  midft  of  their  jollity,  a  man  retires  with 
his  neighbour’s  wife  behind  a  curtain  made  of  fkins; 
and  all  the  guefts,  thus  coupled,  retire  in  their  turns. 
The  women  think  themfelves  happy  if  an  angekut  or 
prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his  cai  efles.  Thefe 
people  never  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
confanguinity,  nor  is  it  counted  decent  in  a  couple  to 
marry  who  have  been  educated  in  the  fame  family. — 
They  have  a  number  of  ridiculous  and  fuperflitious 
enftoms;  among  which  the  two  following  are  the  moft 
remarkable.  While  a  woman  is  in  labour,  the  gofiips 
hold  a  chamber-pot  over  her  head,  as  a  charm  to  haften 
the  delivery.  When  the  child  is  a  year  old,  the  mo¬ 
ther  licks  and  flabbers  it  all  over,  to  render  it,  as  fhe 
imagines,  more  ftrong  and  hardy.  * 

All  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  known  fpeak  the  fame 
language,  though  different  diale&s  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  double  con- 
ionants  ;  and  is  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  tliofe 
who  have  been  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy. 
The  letters  C,  D,  F,  Qj  and  X,  are  not  known  in 
their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  Kamfchatka,  they  have  a  great  number 
of  long  polyfyllables.  Their  words,  nouns  as  well  as 
verbs,  are  inflcdled  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi¬ 
nations  without  the  help  of  articles ;  but  their  lan- 
guage  being  found  defective,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialed.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  endeavours  of  the  Danifh  miffionaries, 
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they  have  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  profelytes  Greenland, 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.  Tliefe  y— * 

favages  pay  great  deference  and  refped  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeed  they  obey  as  .their  mafters,  and  hear 
the  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion  expounded  with¬ 
out  doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  liften  with  the  moft  mortifying  in¬ 
difference,  without  being  in  the  leaft  influenced  by 
what  they  have  heard.  They  believe  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  the  exiftence  of  a  fpirit  whom 
they  call  Torngarfuh ;  but  of  whom  they  have  form¬ 
ed  the  moft  ridiculous  notions.  The  Angekuts,  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  his  immediate  minifters,  differ  con¬ 
cerning  the  principles  of  his  exiftence;  fome  affirming, 
that  he  is  without  form  or  fhape  ;  others,  that  he  has 
the  fhape  of  a  bear  ;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  hu¬ 
man  body  with  only  one  arm  ;  while  others  affirm  that 
he  is  no  larger  than  a  man’s  finger,  with  many  other 
abfurdities  of  a  fimilar  kind.  They  have  alfo  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  mythology,  by  which  they  believe  all  the 
elements  to  be  full  of  fpirits,  from  among  which  every 
one  of  their  prophets  is  fupplied  with  a  familiar  which 
they  name  Torngach ,  and  who  is  always  ready  when 
fummoned  to  his  affiftance. 

The  Greenlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round 
either  in  fifhing  or  hunting.  At  fea  they  purfue  the 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  fifh  for  eating,  and  fea- fowl* 

On  fhore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  drive  thefe  animals,  which  feed 
in  large  herds,  into  a  narrow  circle  or  defile,  where 
they  are  eafily  flaiu  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  twilled  finews  of  a- 
nimals  :  the  firing  is  compofed  of  the  fame  fluff,  or 
of  feal  fkin  ;  the  arrow  is  a  good  fathom  in  length, 
pointed  with  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  fharp  bone  ;  but 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  are  blunt,  that  they 
may  not  tear  the  flefh.  Sea  fowls  they  kill  with  lan¬ 
ces,  which  they  throw  to  a  great  diilance  with  fur- 
prifing  dexterity.  Their  manner  of  catching  whales 
is  quite  different  from  that  pra&ifed  by  the  Europe¬ 
ans.  About  50  perfons,  men  and  women,  fet  out  in 
one  long  boat,  which  is  called  a  hone-boat ,  from  hone  a 
“  woman,”  becaufe  it  is  rowed  by  females  only.  When 
they  find  a  whale,  they  ft  l  ike  him  with  harpoons,  to 
wThicli  are  fattened  with  long  lines  fome  feals  fkins 
blown  up  like  bladders.  Thefe,  by  floating  on  the 
furface,  not  only  difeover  the  back  of  the  whale,  but 
hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  continue  to  purfue  him  until  he  lofes 
flrength,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  and  lan¬ 
ces  till  he  expires.  On  this  occafion  they  are  clad  in 
their  fpring  coats  confifting  of  one  piece,  with  gloves, 
boots,  caps  made  of  feal-fkin  fo  clofely  laced  and  few- 
ed  that  they  keep  out  water.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
leap  into  the  fea ;  and  begin  to  flice  off  the  fat,  even- 
under  water,  before  the  whale  is  dead. — They  have 
many  different  ways  of  killing  feals;  namely,  by  fink¬ 
ing  them  with  a  fmall  harpoon  equipped  alfo  with  an 
air-bag  ;  by  watching  them-  when  they  come  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  flriking  them  with 
fpears  ;  by  approaching  them  in  the  difgmfe  of  their 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a  feal-fkin,  creep¬ 
ing  upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from  fide  to 
fide  as  the  feals  are  accuftomed  to  do.  By  this  ftra- 
tagem  the  Greenlander  moves  towards  the  unfuf- 
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Greenland,  pe&ing  feal,  and  kills  him  with  a  fpear.  The 
Greenlanders  angle  with  lines  made  of  whale-bone 
cut  very  fmall,  by  means  of  which  they  fucceed 
wonderfully.  T  he  Greenland  canoe,  like  that  ufed 
in  Nova  Zembla  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  is  about  three 
fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  It  is  compofed  of 
thin  rafts  fattened  together  with  the  finews  of  ani¬ 
mals.  It  is  covered  with  drefled  feal-fkins  both  be¬ 
low  and  above,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  only  a  circular 
hole  is  left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  the 
body  of  one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlander  thrufts 
himfelf  up  to  the  waift,  and  fallens  the  Ikin  fo  tight 
about  him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thus  fecured, 
and  armed  with  a  paddle  broad  at  both  ends,  he  will 
venture  out  to  fea  in  the  moft  ftormy  weather  to 
catch  feals  and  fea- fowl;  and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can 
eafily  raife  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A  Green¬ 
lander  in  one  of  thefe  canoes,  which  was  brought 
with  him  to  Copenhagen,  outftripped  a  pinnace  of 
1 6  oars,  manned  with  choice  mariners. — The  kone- 
boat  is  made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more  durable; 
and  fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with  all 
their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provifions.  She  is  fitted 
with  a  matt,  which  carries  a  triangular  fail  made  of 
the  membranes  and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  mana¬ 
ged  without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  T  hefe 
kones  are  flat  bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in 
length.  The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
charge  of  them  ;  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the 
condud  of  the  women,  who  indeed  are  obhged  to  do 
all  the  drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  their  houfes,  while  the  men.  employ  them- 
*  felves  wholly  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements 
and  fifliing  tackle. 

This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  ftone  or 
turf:  on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with 
the  fkins  of  feals  or  rein-deer.  Several  families  live 
in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  pofTefiing  each  a  feparate  apart¬ 
ment,  before  which  is  a  hearth  with  a  great  lamp 
placed  on  a  trevit,  over  which  hangs  their  kettle  : 
above  is  a  rack  or  flielf  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are 
dried.  They  burn  train-oil  in  their  lamps  ;  and  inftead 
of  wick,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  fully.anfwers 
the  purpofe.  Thefe  fires  are  not  only  fnfficient  to 
boil  their  victuals ;  but  likewife  produce  fuch  a  heat, 
that  the  whole  lioufe  is  like  a  bagnio.  The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  poflible  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  houfe  within  is  lined  with  old  fkins, 
and  furrounded  with  benches  for  the  conveniency  of 
ftrangers.  In  the  fummer-time  they  dwell  in  tents 
made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  in 
the  infide  with  deers  fkins,  and  on  the  outfide  with 
feals  fkins,  drefled  fo  that  the  rain  cannot  pierce 
them. 

Eaft  Greenland  was  for  a  long  time  confidered  as  a 
'’part  of  the  continent  of  Welt  Greenland,  but  is  now 
difcoyered  to  be  an  affemblage  of  iflands  lying  between 
76°  46'  and  8o°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
9°  and  20°  of  eaft  longitude.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  1553,  who  called  it 
Greenland;  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  weftern 
continent.  In  159 5,  it  was  again  vifited  by  William 
Barentz  and  John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pre- 
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tended  to  be  the  original  difeoverers,  and  called  the  Crcenlam 
country  Spitsbergen,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the 
many  fharp-pointed  and  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coaft  difcovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  fome  other  country; 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  Willoughby  Land; 
whereas  in  fa&  no  fuch  land  ever  exifted  ;  and  long 
before  the  voyage  of  thefe  Dutchmen,  Stephen  Bar¬ 
rows,  an  Englifh  fhipmafter,  had  coafted  along  a  defo¬ 
late  country  from  N.  Eat.  78 J  to  8o°  1  P,  which  was 
undoubtedly  Spitzbergen.  The  fea  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  iflands  of  Spitzbergen  abounds  very 
much  with  whales,  and  is  the  common  refort  of  the 
whale-fifhing  fhips  from  different  countries,  and  the 
country  itfelf  is  frequently  vifited  by  thefe  fhips ;  but  till 
the  late  voyage  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Phipps,  by  order 
of  his  Majefty,  the  fituation  of  it  was  erroneoufly  laid 
down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  ftretched  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  82°  of  north  latitude  ;  but  Capt. 

Phipps  found  the  moft  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seven  IJlands ,  not  to  exceed  8o°  30'.  of  latitude. 
Towards  the  eaft  he  faw  other  lands  lying  at  a  dif- 
tance,  fo  that  Spitzbergen  plainly  appeared  to  be 
furrounded  by  water  on  that  tide,  and  not  joined  to 
the  continent  of  Afia,  as  former  navigators  had  fup- 
pofed.  The  north  and  weft  coafls  alfo  he  explored, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  failing  fo  far  to  the 
northward  as  he  wifhed.  The  coaft  appeared  neither 
habitable  nor  accefiible.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren, 
black  rocks,  without  the  leaft  marks  of  vegetation  ; 
in  many  places  bare  and  pointed  ;  in  others  covered 
with  fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The 
valleys  between  the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice.  “  This  profpeft,”  fays  Capt.  Phipps,  “  would 
have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not 
the  mildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright 
fuu-fhine,  and  conftant  day-light,,  given  a  eheerfulnefs 
and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  feene. 

The  current  ran  along  this  coaft  half  a  knot  an  hour, 
north.  The  height  of  one  mountain  feen  here  was 
found  by  geometrical  menfuration  to  be  at  one  time 
15034-  feet,  at  another  1503-*-!-  feet.  By  a  baro¬ 
meter  conftrufted  after  De  Luc’s  method,  the  height 
was  found  to  be  1588-4  feet.  On  this  occafion  Capt. 
Phipps  has  the  following  remarks.  “  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  the  great  difference  between  the  geometri¬ 
cal  meafure  and  the  barometrical  according  to  M.  de 
Luc’s  calculation,  which  amounts  to  84.7  feet..  I 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving’s 
obfervations,  which  were  made  with  great  care.  As 
to  the  geometrical  meafure,  the  agreement  of  fo  many 
triangles,  each  of  which  mutt  have  difcovered  even  the 
fmalleft  error,  is  the  moft  fatisfa&ory  proof  of  its 
corre£lnefs.  Since  my  return  I  have  tried  both  the 
theodolite  and  barometer,  to  difeover  whether  there 
was  any  fault  in  either  ;  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as 
I  had  always  done  before,  very  accurate.” 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmet^enburgh  har¬ 
bour,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  740  44'  E.  Long.  90  50'  45", 
in  13  fathom,  fandy  bottom,  not  far  fiom  the  fhore, 
and  well  fheltered  from  all  winds.  Clofe  to  this  har¬ 
bour  is  an  ifland  called  Amjlerdam  IJland ,  where  the 
Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil  ;  and  the 
remains  of  fome  conveniency  erected  by  them  for  that 
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reenland.  purpofc  are  ftill  vifible.  The  Dutch  fhips  ftill  refort 
— V—  to  this  place  for  the  latter  feafon  of  the  whale- fifhery. 

— The  ftone  about  this  place  is  chiefly  a  kind  of 
marble,  which  diffolves  eafily  in  the  marine  acid.  There 
were  no  appearances  of  minerals  of  any  kind,  nor  any 
figns  of  ancient  or  modern  volcanoes.  No  infe&s,  or 
any  fpecies  of  reptiles,  were  feen,  not  even  the  com¬ 
mon  earth-worm.  There  were  no  fprings  or  rivers  ; 
but  great  plenty  of  water  was  produced  from  the  fnow 
which  melted  on  the  mountains. 

The  mofl  remarkable  views  which  thefe  dreary 
regions  prefent  are  thofe  called  Icebergs .  They  are 
large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
high  mountains.  Their  face  towards  the  fea  is  near¬ 
ly  perpendicular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green 
colour.  One  was  about  300  feet  high,  wdth  a  caf- 
cade  of  water  iffuing  from  it.  The  black  mountains 
on  each  fide,  the  white  fnow,  and  greenifh  coloured 
ice,  compofed  a  very  beautiful  and  romantic  pi&ure. 
Large  pieces  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs, 
and  fell  with  great  noife  into  the  water.  One  piece 
was  obferved  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and 
grounded  in  24  fathoms  ;  it  was  50  feet  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful 
colour  with  the  iceberg  from  which  it  had  feparated. 

Thefe  iflands  are  totally  uninhabited,  though  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  human  creatures  could  fub- 
fift  on  them,  notwithffanding  their  vicinity  to  the  pole. 
Eight  Englifh  failors,  who  were  accidentally  left  here 
by  a  whale- fifhing  {hip,  furvived  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  feafon.  The  Dutch  then  attempt¬ 
ed  to  fettle  a  colony  on  Amfterdam  ifland  above-men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  all  the  people  perifhed,  not  through  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  fcurvy,  owing  to 
the  want  of  thofe  remedies  which  are  now  happily 
difcovered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  fo  effe61ual  in 
preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  difeafe. — The  late 
account  alfo  of  fix  Ruffian  failors  who  {laid  four  years 
in  this  inhofpitable  country,  affords  a  decifive  proof, 
that  a  colony  might  be  fettled  on  Eafl  Greenland, 
provided  the  doing  fo  could  anfwer  any  good  purpofe. 

Greenland  Company .  A  joint  flock  of  40,000  1. 
was  by  flatnte  to  be  raifed  by  fubfcribers,  who 
were  incorporated  for  14  years  from  the  firft  of 
O&ober  1693,  and  the  company  to  ufe  the  trade  of 
catching  whales,  See.  into  and  from  Greenland,  and 
the  Greenland  feas  ;  they  may  make  bye-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  perfons  employed  in  their  fhips, 
&c.  Stat.  4  and  5  W.  III.  cap.  17.  This  company 
was  farther  encouraged  by  parliament  in  1696;  but 
partly  by  nnfkilful  management,  and  partly  by  real 
Ioffes,  it  was  under  a  neceflity  of  entirely  breaking  up, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  affigned  to  it,  ending 
in  1707.  But  any  perfon  who  will  adventure  to  Green¬ 
land  for  whale- fifhing,  fhall  have  all  privileges  granted 
to  the  Greenland  company,  by  I  Anne,  cap.  1 6.  and  thus 
the  trade  was  again  laid  open.  Any  fubjedls  may  im¬ 
port  whale-fins,  oil,  &c.  of  fifh  caught  in  the  Green¬ 
land  feas,  without  paying  any  cufloms,  &c.  flat.  10 
Geo.  I.  cap.  itf.  And  fhips  employed  in  the  Green- 
land-fifhery  are  to  be  of  fuch  burden,  provided  with 
boats,  fo  many  men,  fifhing-lines,  harping  irons,  *&c. 
and  be  licenfed  to  proceed  ;  and  on  their  return  fhall 
be  paid  20s.  per  ton  bounty,  for  whale-fins,  &c.  im¬ 
ported  ;  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  33.  The  bounty  was  after¬ 
wards  increafed  y  but  has  been  lately  diminifhed,,and 


fince  this  diminution  the  trade  has  increafed.  See  Greenock, 
Whale-  Fishery.  Greenwich’ 

GREENOCK,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and  * 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  city  of  Glafgow.  It'is  diflant  22 
miles  from  that  city ;  and  was  formerly  called  the  Bay  of  N 

St  Laurence .  The  Frith  of  Clyde  here  expands  into 
a  fine  bafon  four  miles  wide,  and  is  landlocked  on  all 
Tides.  Greenock  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  beft 
built  town  on  all  the  coafl.  It  is  the  chief  refort  of  the 
herring  fifhery,  and  otherwife  a  place  of  great  trade  and 
very  populous.- — The  harbour  was  made  by  Sir  John 
Shaw  of  Greenock,  whofe  anceflor  built  the  church  ; 
and  the  family  had  here  a  caflle. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  about  five  miles  eaft  from  London.  Here 
was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  often  chofe  this  town 
for  his  place  of  refidence  ;  as  did  alfo  the  queens  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  born  in  it.  The  fame  duke 
Humphry  began  a  tower  on  the  top  of  the  fleep  hill  in 
the  park,  which  was  finifhed  by  Henry  VII.  but  af¬ 
terwards  demolifhed,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  ereeffed 
in  its  place  by  Charles  II.  furnifhed  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  inflruments  for  aflionomical  obfervations,  and  a 
deep  dry  well  for  obferving  the  flars  in  the  day-time. 

The  palace  being  afterwards  much  negle<ffed,  king 
Charles  II.  (who  had  enlarged  the  park,  walled  it  a- 
bout  and  planted  it),  pulled  it  down,  and  began  ano¬ 
ther,  of  which  he  lived  to  fee  the  firfl  wing  magnifi¬ 
cently  finifhed.  But  king  William  III.  in  1694, 
granted  it,  with  nine  acres  of  ground  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  to  be  converted  into  a  royal  hofpital  for  old  and 
difabled  feamen,  the  widows  and  children  of  thofe  who 
loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  navigation.  The  wing,  which  coft  king 
Charles  36,0001.  is  now  the  firft  wing  of  the  hofpital 
towards  London.  The  front  to  the  Thames  confifts 
of  two  ranges  of  ftone  buildings,  with  the  ranger’s 
houfe  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  but  detached  from  any 
part  of  the  hofpital.  Thefe  buildings  perfectly  cor- 
refpond  with  each  other,  and  have  their  tops  crowned 
wdth  a  ftone  balluftrade.  The  buildings  which  are  fa¬ 
cing  the  area,  correfpoiid  with  them,  though  in  a  finer 
and  more  elegant  ftyle  ;  and  have  domes  at  their  ends,, 
which  are  120  feet  high,  fupported  on  coupled  co¬ 
lumns.  Under  one  of  thefe  is  the  hall,  which  is  finely 
painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and  contains  many 
royal  portraits  ;  and  under  the  other  the  chapel,  which* 
by  accident  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  This  fire  broke  out 
in  the  hofpital  on  the  fecond  of  January  1779,  and 
totally  confumed  the  dome  at  the  S.  E.  quarter  of 
the  building,  with  the  chapel  which  was  the  mofr  ele¬ 
gant  in  the  world,  the  great  dining-hall,  and  eight: 
wards  containing  the  lodgings  of  near  6co  penfioners. 

The  dome  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1785  ;  but  the 
reparation  of  the  whole  damage  is  not  yet  completed. 

On  the  Tides  of  the  gate  which  opens  to  thefe  build¬ 
ings  from  the  park,  are  placed  a  large  terreftrial  and 
celeftial  globe,  in  which  the  liars  are  gilt ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  ftatue  of  George  II.  About 
2000  old  difabled  feamen  are  maintained  in  this  hofpi¬ 
tal.  Befides  private  benefa&ions,  to  the  amount  of 
near  L.  60,000  (which  appear  in  tables  hung  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hall),  the  parliament,  in  the  year 
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Greenwich.  1732,  fettled  upon  it  the  earl  of  Derwenfwater  s  edate, 
to  the  value  of  L.  6000  per  annum.  All  il rangers  who 
fee  it,  pay  twopence  each ;  and  this  income  is  applied 
to  the  fupport  of  the  mathematical  fchool  for  the  fons 
of  failors.  For  the  better  fupport  of  which,  every 
feaman  in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  the  merchant  fervice, 
pays  fixpence  a  month,  (topped  out  of  their  pay,  and 
delivered  in  at  the  fix-penny  receiver’s  office  in  Tower- 
hill.  On  this  account,  a  feaman,  who  can  produce  an 
authentic  certificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  render¬ 
ed  unfit  for  fervice,  by  defending  any  (hip  belonging  to 
his  Majedy’s  Britiffi  fubjeas,  or  in  taking  any  (hip 
from  the  enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital, 
and  receive  the  fame  benefit  from  it  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  Majedy’s  immediate  fervice.  Befides  the  feamen 
and  widows  above-mentioned,  about  100  boys,  the 
fons  of  feamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal 
navy  ;  but  there  are  no  out-penfioners  as  at  Chelfea. 

'  Each  of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance  of  (even 
loaves,  weighing  16  ounces  each;  three  pounds  of 
beef,  two  of  mutton,  a  pint  of  peafe,  a  pound  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  cheefe,  two  ounces  of  butter,  fourteen  quarts  of 
beer,  and  one  (hilling  a-  week  tobacco-money :  thetobac- 
co-money  of  the  boatfwains  is  two  (hillings  and  fixpence 
a-week  each,  that  of  their  mates  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence,  and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  proportion  to 
their  rank  :  befides  which,  each  common  penfioner  re¬ 
ceives  once  in  two  years,  a  fuit  of  blue  cloaths,  a  hat, 
three  pair  of  (lockings,  two  pair  of  (hoes,  five  neck¬ 
cloths,  three  fhirts,  and  two  night-caps.  Out  of  all 
that  is  given  for  (howing  the  hall,  only  three-pence  in 
the  (hilling  is  allowed  to  the  perfon  that  (hows  them  ; 
the  retl  makes  an  excellent  fund  for  the  yearly  main¬ 
tenance  of  not  lefs  than  20  poor  boys,  who  are  the  fons 
of  mariners  that  have  been  either  (lain  or  difabled  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  park  is  well  docked 
with  deer,  and  affords  as  much  variety,  in  proportion 
to  its  fize,  as  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  views  from 
the  Obfervatory  and  the  One-tree  hill  are  beautiful 
beyond  imagination,  particularly  the  former.  The 
projection  of  thefe  hills  is  fo  bold,  that  you  do  not  look 
down  upon  a  gradually  falling  (lope  or  flat  inclofures, 
but  at  once  upon  the  tops  of  branching  trees,  which 
grow  in  knots  and  clumps  out  of  deep  hollows  and  im- 
browned  dells.  The  cattle  which  feed  on  the  lawns, 
which  appear  in  breaks  among  them,  feem  moving  in 
/  a  region  of  fairy  land.  A  thoufand  natural  openings 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees  break  upon  little  pic- 
turefque  views  of  the  fwelling  turf,  which,  when  illu¬ 
mined  by  the  fun,  have  an  effect  pleafing  beyond  the 
power  of  fancy  to  paint.  This  is  the  foreground  of 
the  landfcape  :  a  little  farther,  the  eye  falls  on  that 
noble  dructure  the  hofpital,  in  the  midd  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre  of  wood  ;  then  the  two  reaches  of  the  river 
make  that  beautiful  ferpentine  which  forms  the  Ifle  of 
Dogs,  and  prefent  the.  floating  millions  of  the  Thames. 
To  the  left  appears  a  fine  traefh  of  country,  leading  to 
the  capital,  which  there  finifhes  the  profped.  The  pa- 
rifh- church  of  Greenwich,  rebuilt  by  the  commiffionere 
for  ere&ing  the  50  new  churches,  is  a  very  handfome 
ftru&ure,  dedicated  to  St  Alphage,  archbiffiop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  1012  on  the  fpot  where  the  church  now 
dands.  There  is  a  college  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
fronting  the  Thames,  for  the  maintenance  of  20  de¬ 
cayed  old  houfe-keepers,  12  out  of  Greenwich*,  and 
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eight  who  are  to  be  alternately  chofen  from  Snottifliam  Gregarious 
and  Cadle-Rifing  in  Norfolk.  This  is  called  the  duke  ^  *! 
of  Norfolk’s  College ,  though  it  was  founded  and  endow-  Greg°ry. 
ed  in  1 A  1 3  by  Henry  earl  of  Northampton  the  duke 
of  Norfolk’s  brother,  and  by  him  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Mercers  company.  To  this  college  be¬ 
longs  a  chapel,  in  which  the  earl’s  body  is  laid;  which, 
as  well  as  his  monument,  was  removed  hither  a  few 
years  ago  from  the  chapel  of  Dover  cadle.  The  pen- 
fioners,  befides  meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  are  allowed 
one  (hilling  and  fixpence  a  week,  with  a  gown  every 
year,  linen  once  in  two  years,  and  hats  once  in  four 
years.  In  1560,  Mr  Lambard,  author  of  the  Peram¬ 
bulation  of  Kent,  alfo  built  an  hofpital,  called  queen 
Elizabetli’scollege,  faid tobe  the  firft  erected  by  anEng- 
li(h  Proteilant.  There  are  likewife  two  charity-fchools 
in  this  parifh.  The  river  Thames  is  here  very  broad, 
and  the  channel  deep  ;  and  at  fome  very  high  tides  the 
water  is  fait.  This  is  the  chief  harbour  for  the  king’s 
yachts.  The  town  contains  about  1500  houfes;  and  a 
market  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday  was  ere&ed  here  in 
737  ;  the  direction  of  which  is  in  the  governors  of  the 


royal  hofpital,  to  which  the  profits  arifing  from  it  were 
to  be  appropriated. 

GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologifts,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  animals  as  do  not  live  folitarv,  but  affoci- 
ate  in  herds  or  flocks. 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  which  (hows  the 
new  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epa£ls 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.  See  Chronology,  n°  24. 

Gregorian  Telefcope .  See  Optics,  (Index.) 

Gregorian  Tear .  See  Chronology,  24. 

GREGORY  the  Great,  was  born  at  Rome,  of  a 
patrician  family.  He  difeovered  fuch  abilities  in  the 
exercife  of  the  fenatorial  employments,  that  the  emperor 
Judin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome. 
Pope  Pelafgius  II.  fent  him  nuncio  to  Conftantinople, 
to  demand  fuccours  againd  the  Lombards.  When  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a  folitary  life,  he  was  elected  pope 
by  the  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Befides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  indru&ing  the 
church,  both  by  writing  and  preaching,  he  had  a  very 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  intered  of  religion.  He 
undertook  the  -converfion  of  the  Englifli,  and  fent  over 
fome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
gudin  their  abbot.  His  morality  with  refpeft  to  the 
chadity  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  afferting  that 
a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  priellhood  ;  and  he  always  caufed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewife  vigoroufly  exerted  himfelf  againd  fuch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  he  flatter¬ 
ed  the  emperor  Phocas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  had  been  butchered  in  his  fight.  He 
likewif?  flattered  Bruuehaut,  a  very  wicked  queen  of 
France.  He  is  accnfed  of  dedroying  tilt  noble  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thofe 
who  vifited.  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arches  than  to  holy  things  ;  and  burnt  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  He 
died  in  604. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  firnamed  the  Divine,  was 
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Gregory,  one  of  tlie  moft  illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 

-  church  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bifhop  of 

Conftantinople  in  379  ;  but  finding  his  eledfion  con- 
tefted  by  Timotheus  archbifhop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  refigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  Conftantinople.  His  works  are  ex¬ 
tant,  in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1609.  His 
ftyle  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

Grigory  (Theodorus),  furnamed  Thaumaturgus 
on  account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  fcholar  of  Origen; 
and  was  ek&ed  bifhop  of  Neocaefarea,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  abfence. 
He  aftifttd  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  againft 
Paulus  Samofetanus ;  and  died  in  270.  He  had  the 
fatisfadlion  of  leaving  only  feventeen  idolaters  in  his 
■diocefe,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriftians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  ftill  extant  of  his,  A 
gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  A  canonical  epiftle, 
and  fome  other  works. 

Gregory,  bifhop  of  Nyfta,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  author  of  the  Nicene  creed,  was  born 
in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  He  was  chofen 
bifhop  of  NyfTa  in  3  72,  and  banifhed  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Valens  for  adhering  to  the  council  of  Nice.  He 
was  neverthelefs  afterwards  employed  by  the  bifhops 
in  feveral  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He 
wrote,  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  ;  Sermons  on 
the  myfteries;  Moral  difeourfes  ;  Dogmatical  treatifes; 
Panegyrics  on  the  faints  ;  fome  letters  on  church- dif- 
cipline  ;  and  other  works.  His  ftyle  is  very  allegorical 
and  afFedled. 

Gregory  of  Tours ,  or  Georgius  Florentius  Grego¬ 
rius ,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  bifhops  and  celebra¬ 
ted  writers  of  the  fixth  century,  was  defeended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Auvergne.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Gallus,  bifhop  of  Clermont ;  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
573  ^ie  was  chofen  bifhop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
-went  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  the  apoftles,  where 
he  contra&ed  a  friendfhip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595.  This  author  was  extremely  credu¬ 
lous  with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  1.  The  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints;  and  o- 
ther  works.  The  beft  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Rumart,  1699. 

Gregory  (James),  one  of  the  moft  eminent  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  the  laft  century,  was  a  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Gregory  minifter  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1638.  His 
From  Me-  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr  David  Anderfon  of 
the  Grf  ^lnzau£Jb  a  gentleman  who  poflefled  a  Angular  turn 
rics  prefix-^01*  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This 
ed  to  the  mathematical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
new  edition  the  Anderfons,  and  from  them  feems  to  have  been 
of  tran^n^ttec^  to  their  defendants  of  the  name  of  Gre- 
J  gory.  Alexander  Anderfon,  coufin  german  of  the 
above-mentioned  David,  was  profeffor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
piibh filed  there  in  1612,  Supplementum  Apollonii  redivivi, 
&c.  1  he  mother  of  James  Gregory  inherited  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  her  family  ;  and  obfervingin  her  fon,  while  yet 
a  child,  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  mathematics,  fhe  in- 
flrii&ed  him  herfelf  in  the  dements  of  that  fcience. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  languages  at  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  L  • 
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grammar  fchool  of  Aberdeen,  and  went  through  the  Gregory, 
ufual  courfe  of  academical  ftudies  in  the  Marifchal 
college. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  publifhed  his  treatife,  inti  tied 
Optica  Promota ,  feu  abdita  radiorum  rejlexorum  et  r efr ac¬ 
tor  um  ?njfleria,  geometrlce  'enucleata  ;  cui  fubnettitur  appen -  - 
dix  fubtiliffimorum  aflronomix  problematon  refolutionem  ex- 
hibens ,  London  1 663  :  a  work  of  great  genius,  in  which 
he  gave  the  world  an  invention  of  his  own,  and  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  of  the  modern  difeoveries,  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  the  reflecting  telefcope.  This  difeovery 
immediately  attra&ed  the  attention  of  the  mathema¬ 
ticians,  both  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  countries,  who 
were  foon  convinced  of  its  great  importance  to  the  fei- 
ences  of  optics  and  aftronomy.  The  manner  of 
placing  the  two  fpecula  upon  the  fame  rds  appearing 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  lofing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger  fpeculum, 
lie  propofed  an  improvement  on  the  inftrument,  by  gi¬ 
ving  an  oblique  pofition  |to  the  fmaller  fpeculum,  and 
placing  the  eye-glafs  in  the  fide  of  the  tube.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking,  that  the  Newtonian  conftru&iont 
of  that  inftrument  vvas  long  abandoned  for  the  original 
or  Gregorian,  which  is  at  this  day  univerfally  employ¬ 
ed  where  the  inftrument  is  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  though 
Mr  Herfchel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  for  the 
conftru&ion  of  thofe  immenfe  telefcopes,  which  of  late 
years  he  has  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  obferving  the 
heavens. 

The  univerfity  of  Padua  being  at  that  time  in  high 
reputation  for  mathematical  ftudies,  James  Gregory 
went  thither  foon  after  the  publication  of  his  Arft 
work  ;  and  fixing  his  refidence  there  for  fome  years, 
he  publifhed,  in  1667,  V °/ra  Circuit  et  Hyperboles  qua - 
dratura;  in  which  he  propounded  another  difeovery  of 
his  own,  the  invention  of  an  infinitely  converging  fe~ 
ries  for  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbole.  To  tins 
treatife,  when  repubhfhed  in  i(>68,  he  added  a  new 
work,  intitled,  Geometric  pars  univerfalis ,  inferviens 
quantitatum  curvarum  tranfmutationi et  menfura  ;  in  which 
he  is  allowed  to  have  fhown,  for  the  firft  time,  a  me¬ 
thod  for  the  tranfmutation  of  curves.  Thefe  works  en¬ 
gaged  the  notice,  and  procured  Mr  Gregory  the  cor- 
refpondence,  of  the"greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age* 

Newton,  Huygens,  Halley,  and  Wallis ;  and  their  au¬ 
thor  being  foon  after  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fo- 
ciety  of  London*  contributed  to  enrich  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions  at  that  time  by  many  excellent 
papers.  Through  pis  channel,  in  particular,  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens,  upon  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  treatife  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and 
hyperbole,  to  which  that  able  mathematician  had 
ftarted  fome  obje&ions.  Of  this  controverfy,  it  is  un- 
necefTary  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Leibnitz,  who  allows  Mr 
Gregory  the  higheft  merit  for  his  genius  and  difeove- 
ries,  Mr  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errors, 
fome.  confiderable  deficiencies  in  the  treatife  above  * 
mentioned,  and  fhown  a  much  Ampler  method  of  at¬ 
taining  the  end  in  view. 

In  1668,  Mr  James  Gregory  publifhed  at  London 
another  work,  intitled,  Exercltationes  Geometric a,  which 
contributed  ftill  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  he  was  elefted  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s;  an  office  which  he  held  for 
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#regery.  fix  years.  During  his  refidence  there,  he  married,  in 
- - v - -  ,669,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  George  Jamefon  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  painter,  whom  Mr  Walpole  has  termed  the 
Vandyke  of  Scotland,  and  who  was  fellow-dilctple 
with  that  great  artift  in  the  fchool  of  Rubens  at  Ant- 

In  1674,  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh,  to  fill  the 
eh air  of  mathematics  in  that  univerfity.  This  place 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  a  year,  when,  m  Otto- 
ber  1675,  being  employed  in  fhowing  the  fatelhtes  or 
Tupiter  through  a  telefcope  to  fome  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  fuddenly  (truck  with  total  blindnefs,  and  died  a 
few  days  after,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  acute  and  penetrating  genius. 
His  temper  feems  to  have  been  warm,  as  appears  from 
the  condud’of  his  difpute  with  Mr  Huygens  ;  and, 
eonfcious  perhaps  of  his  own  merits  as  a  difcoverer,  he 
feems  to  have  been  jealous  of  loiing  any  portion  of  his 
reputation  by  the  improvements  of  others  upon  hts 
inventions. 

Gregory  (David),  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aflronomy 
at  Oxford,  whom  Dr  Smith  has  termed  fubtilijfinu  inge- 
nii  piathematicus ,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr  Gregory  gf 
Kinnairdy,  brother  of  the  above  mentioned  Mr  James 
4  i  *  Gregory.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  in  that  city. 
He  completed  his  fludies  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  being 
pofftffcd  of  the  mathematical  papers  of  his  uncle,  foon 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  likewife  as  the  heir  of  his  gemus; 
In  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  was  eieded  profeflbr  or 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  pub- 
lifhed,  in  the  fame  year,  Exercitatio  Geometrica  tie  di- 
menfionc  figur arum,  five  fpecimen  method!  generals  dimetien- 
di  quaffs  figuras ,  Edinburgh,  1684,  4^  He  faw  very 
early  the  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  ;  and 
had  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced  it  into 
the  fchools  by  his  public  leduresat  Edinburgh.  “  He 
*  Memoirs  had  (fays  Mr  Whifton  *  )  already  caufed  feveral  of  his 
9f  bis  own  fcholars  to  keep  ads,  as  we  call  them,  upon  feveral 
I*/*;  h  3*-  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy.;  while  we  at 
Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominioufly  ltudy- 
in^  the  fictitious  hypothefes  of  the  Cartefian.’ 

In  1691,  on  the  report  of  Dr  Bernard’s  intention 
of  refining  the  Savilian  prefefTorfliip  of  aftronomy.  at 
Oxford,  David  Gregory  went  to  London  ;  and  being 
patronifed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  warmly  befriend¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Flamftead  the  aftronomer  royal,  he  obtained 
the  vacant  profeflbrlhip,  for  which  Dr  .Halley  was  a 
competitor.  This  rivalfhip,  however,  inftead  of  am- 
mofitv,  laid  the  foundation  of  friendfhip  between  thefe 
eminent  men  ;  and  Halley  foon  after  became  the  col  - 
league  of  Gregory,  by  obtaining  the  profeflbrlhip  of 
geometry  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Soon  after  his  arri¬ 
val  in  London,  Mr  Gregory  had  been  eleded  a  fellow 
■*  of  the  royal  Society;  and,  previoufly  to  his  eledion  in- 
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"to  the  Savilian  profeftorfliip,  had  the  degree  of  do&or  t  Gregory 
of  phvfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Ox-  r*-* 

1^1693,  he  published  in  the  Philofophical  Transac¬ 
tions  a  refolution  of  the  Florentine  problem  de  Eejlu- 
dine  veliformi  quadribili ;  and  he  continued- to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  many  ingeni¬ 
ous  mathematical  papers  by  the  fame  channel.  In 
169  c,  he  printed  at  Oxford  Catoptric*  et  Dioptric* 

Spharica  Elmenta  ;  a  work  which,  as  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface,  contains  the  fubftance  of  fome  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  read,  eleven  years  before,  at  Edinburgh. 

This  valuable  treatife  was  republifhed  flrft  with  addi¬ 
tions  bv  Dr  William  Brown,  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of,. Mr  Jones  and  Dr  Defaguliers  ;.  and  afterwards 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  an  appendix 
containing  an  account  of  the  Gregorian  and  Newto¬ 
nian  telefcopes,  together  with  Mr  Hadley’s  taox.es  tor 
the  conftrudion  of  both  thofe  inftruments.  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  end  of  this  treatife, 
there  is  an  observation  which  Shows,  that  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  to  be  a  difeovery  of  a  much  later  date, 
the  conftru&ion  of  achromatic  telefcopes,  which  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Mr  Dollond  and 
Mr  Ramfden,  had  fuggefted  itfelf  to  the  mind  of.  Da- 
vid  Gregory,  from  the  reflexion  on  the.  admirable 
contrivance  of  nature  in  combining  the  different  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  eve.  The  paffage  is  as  follows  :  “  Quod 
fl  ob  difficultates  phyiicas  in  fpeculis  idoneis  torno  ela- 
borandis  et  poliendis,  etiamnum  lentibus  uti  oporteat, 
fortaflis  media  diverfae  denfitatis  ad  lentem  obje&ivam 
componendam  adhibere  utile  foret,  ut  a  natura  fadum 
obfervamus  in  oculi  fabrica,  ubi  criftallinus  humor 
(fere  ejufdem  cum  vitro  virtu tis  ad  radios  lucis  refrin- 
o-endos)  aqueo  et  vitreo  (aquse  quoad  refradionem 
haud  abfimilibus)  conjungitur,  ad  lmaginem  quam 
diflinCte  fieri  poterit,  a  natura  nihil  fruftra.  moliente,  in 
oculi  fundo  depingendam.”  Catopt.  et  Diopt.  Sphaer. 

Elem.  Oxon.  1695,  P*  9^* 

In  1702  onr  author  publiflied  at  Oxford,  AJlronomi* 
Phjftc*  et  Geometric*  Elcmenta  ;  a  work  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  his  mafter-piece.  It  is  founded.on  the  New- 
tonian  do&rines,  and  was  efteemed  by  Sir. Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  himfelf  as  a  molt  excellent  explanation  and  de¬ 
fence  of  his  philofophy.  In  the  following  year  he 
gave  to  the  world  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  works  of 
Euclid  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  in  profecution  of  a  dc- 
ficrn  of  his  predeceffor  Dr  Bernard,  of  printing  the 


works  of  all  the  ancient  mathematicians.  In  this 
work,  although  it  contains  all  the  treatifes  attributed 
to  Euclid,  Dr  Gregory  has  been  careful  to  point  out 
fuch  as  he  found  reafon,  from  internal  evidence,  to  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  productions  of  fome  inferior  geometri¬ 
cian.  In  profecution  of  Dr  Bernard’s  plan,  Dr  Gre¬ 
gory  engaged,  foon  after,  with  his  colleague  Halley, 


( A\  Qn  obtaining  the  above  profefforfhip,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh  by  his 
brother  James,  likewife  an  eminent  mathematician  ;  who  held  that  office  for  thirty- three  years,  and  retiring  m 
172c  was  fuccecded  by  the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  A  daughter  of  this  profeflbr  James  .GreS017’  Vt?Unrgtved 
of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  was  the  vidim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  which  furmfhed  the  lubjeCt 
of  Mallet’s  well  known  ballad  of  William  and  Margaret.  #  A  ,  ,  ,  A  •  ,nnn 

Another  brother,  Charles ,  was  created  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at  St  Andrew. s  by  queen  Anne  7  7* 
This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for  thirty-two  years;  and,  refigning  in  1 739,  was  fucceeded  by 
ki.5  fon,  who.  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  family,  and  died  in  1 763,. 
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Gregory,  in  the  publication  of  the  Conics  of  Apollonius  ;  but  intimate 
L— y—  he  had  proceeded  but  a  little  Way  in  this  undertaking 
when  he  died,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  at  Maiden¬ 
head  in  Berkfhire,  A.  D.  1710.  To  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  David  Gregory,  the  moft  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  age,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr  Hal¬ 
ley,  and  Dr  Kcill,  have  given  ample  teflimonies.  Be- 
fides  thofe  works  publifhed  in  his  lifetime,  he  left  in 
manufeript,  A  Short  1  reatife  of  the  Aature  and  Arith¬ 
metic  of  Logarithms ,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr 
KeilPs  tianflation  of  Commandine’s  Euclid  ;  ,and  a 
F reatife  of  Practical  Gtometry ,  which  was  afterwards, 
tranflatcd,  and  publifhed  in  1745,  by  Mr  Maclaurin. 

Dr  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Elifabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland. 

By  this  lady  he  had  four  fons,  of  whom,  the  eldeft, 

David,  was  appointed  regius  profeffor  of  modern  hiftory 
at  Oxford  by  king  George  I.  and  died  in  1767,  in  an 
advanced  age,  rfter  enjoying  for  many  years  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  dean  of  Chrift  church  in  that  univerfity.  ' 

Gregory  (Dr  John),  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  fon  of  Dr  James 
Gregory  profeffor  of  medicine  in  King’s  college  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  grandfon  of  James  the  inventor  of  the  Gre¬ 
gorian  telefcope.  His  father  was  firft  married  to  Ca¬ 
tharine  Forbes,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Mony- 
mufk  ;  by  whom  he  had  fix  children,  moll  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  He  married  afterwards  Anne  Chal- 
Ilid,  mers,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  George  Chalmers 
principal  of  King’s  college,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons 
and  a  daughter.  John,  theyoungeft  of  the  three,  wasborn 
at  Aberdeen,  June  3.  *724.  Lofing  his  father  when 
only  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age,  the  care  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  devolved  on  his  grandfather  Principal  Chalmers, 
and  on  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who,  up¬ 
on  the  refignation  of  their  father  a  fhort  time  before 
his  death,  had  been  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
profefforfhip  of  medicine  in  King’s  college.  He  like- 
wife  owed  much  in  his  infant  years,  and  during  the 
whole  eourfe  of  his  ftudies,  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  hiscoulin,  the  celebrated  Dr  Reid,  now  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Glafgow.  The  rudiments  of  our  author’s 
claffical  education  he  received  at  the  gram  mar- fchool 
of  Aberdeen  ;  and,  under  the  eye  of  his  grandfather, 
he  completed,  in  King’s  college,  his  ftudies  in  the  La¬ 
tin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  the  fciences  of  ethics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philofophy.  His  mafter  in 
phiiofophy  and  in  mathematics  was  Mr  Thomas  Gor¬ 
don,  the  piefent  philofophy  profeffor  of  King’s  col¬ 
lege,  who  has  ably  filled  an  academical  chair  for  above 
half  a  century. 

In  1742,  Mr  Gregory  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  fchool  of  medicine  was  then  rifing  to  that  celebrir 
ty  which  has  fince  fo  remarkably  diftinguiftied  it. 

Here  he  attended  the  anatomical  ltdures  of  the  elder 
Dr  Monro,  of  Dr  Sinclair  on  the  theory  of  medicine, 
and  of  Dr  Rutherford  on  the  pradice.  He  heard 
likewife  the  prelections  of  Dr  Alfton  on  the  materia 
medica  and  botany,  and  of  Dr  Plummer  on  chemiftry. 

The  medical  fociety  of  Edinburgh,  inftituted  for  the 
free  difcuffion  of  ail  queftions  relative  to  medicine  and 
philofophy  had  begun  to  meet  in  1737.  Of  this  fo¬ 
ciety  we  lind  Mr  Gregory  a  member  in  1  742,  at  the 
time  when  Dr  Mark  Akenfide,  his  fellow  ftudent,  and 
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companion,  was  a  member  of  the  fame  infti- 1  Gregory.^ 
tution.  * 

In  the  year  1745  our  author  went  to  Leyden,  and 
attended  the  ledures  of  thofe  celebrated  profeflbrs 
Gaubius,  Albinus,  and  Van  Royen.  While  at  this 
place  he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  King’s 
college  of  Aberdeen,  his  alma  mater ,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  favourite  fon,  an  unfolicited  degree  of  aodor  of 
medicine  ;  and  foon  after,  on  his  return  thither  from 
Holland,  he  was  eleded  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the 
fame  univerfity.  In  this  capacity  he  read  ledures  du¬ 
ring  the  years  1  7^47,  1748,  and  1749*  on  mathema¬ 
tics,  on  experimental  philofophy,  and  on  moral  philo¬ 
fophy.  In  the  end  of  1749,  however,  he  chofe  to  re- 
fign  his  profefforfhip  of  philofophy,  his  views  being 
turned  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  with  which  he 
apprehended  the  duties  of  this  profefforfhip,  occupying 
a  great  portion  of  his  time,  too  much  interfered.  Pre-  ♦ 

vioufly,  however,  to  his  fettling  as  a  phyftcian  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to  the  Continent  ;  a 
tour  of  which  the  chief  motive  was  probably  amufe- 
ment,  though,  to  a  mind  like  his,  certainly  not  without 
its  profit  in  the  enlargement  of  ideas,  and  an  increafed 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

Some  time  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Dr  Gregory 
married,  in  1752,  Elifabeth  daughter  of  William  Lord 
Forbes  ;  a  young  lady  who,  to  the  exterior  endow¬ 
ments  of  great  beauty  and  engaging  manners,  joined 
a  very  fuperior  underftariding,  and  an  uncommon  {hare 
of  wit.  With  her  he  received  a  handfome  addition  of 
fortune;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  their  union, 
which  w  as  but  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  enjoyed  the 
higheft  portion  of  domeftic  happinefs.  Of  her  cliarac* 
ter  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  her  hufband,  in  that  ad¬ 
mired  little  work,  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  daughters ,  the 
laft  proof  of  his  affedion  for^  them,  declares,  that, 

“  while  he  endeavours  to  point  out  what  they  fhould 
be,  he  draws  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfed  pidure  of 
what  their  mother  was.”  The  field  of  medical  prac¬ 
tice  al  Aberdeen  being  at  that  time  in  a  great  meafurc 
pre-occupicd  by  his  elder  brother  Dr  James  Gregory, 
and  others  of  fame  note  in  their  profefiion,  our  author 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London.  Thither 
accordingly  he  went  in  1  754 ;  and  being  already  known 
by  reputation  as  a  man  of  genius,  he  found  an  eafy  in- 
trodudion  to  many  perfons  of  diflindion  both  in  the 
literary  and  polite  world.  The  late  George  Lord 
Lyttleton  was  his  friend  and  patron.  An  attachment, 
wEich  was  founded  011  a  finking  fimilarity  of  manners, 
of  taftes,  and  of  difpofitions,  grew  up  into  a  firm  and 
permanent  friendfhip  ;  and  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom 
Dr  Gregory  wras  wont  to  communicate  all  his  literary 
produdions,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  the  Comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man<)  which  made  him  firft  known  as  an  author.  Dr 
Gregory  likewife  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  late 
Edward  Montague,  Efq;  and  of  his  lady,  the  celebra- 
ten  champion  of  the  Fame  of  Shakefpeare  againft  the  ; 

cavils  and  calumnies  of  Voltaiie.  At  her  affemblies, 
or  converfazione,  the  refort  of  tafte  and  genius,  our  au- 
thor  had  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  literary  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  prefent  times. 

In  1754  Dr  Gregory  w'as  chofen  fellow  of  the  roy- 
R  2  al 
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Gregory.  al  fociety  of  London  ;  and,  dally  advancing  in  the 
public  eileem,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  had  he 
continued  his  refidence  in  that  metropolis,  his  profef- 
fional  talents  would  have  found  their  reward  in  a  very 
extenfive  pradice.  But  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr 
James  Gregory,  in  November  1755,  occafioning  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  profeffoilhip  of  phyfic  in  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  which  he  was  folicited  to  fill,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  and  took  upon  him  the  duties  of  that  office  to 
which  he  had  been  eleded  in  his  abfence. 

Here  our  author  remained  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1764,  when,  urged  by  a  very  laudable  ambition,  and 
prefuming  on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  af¬ 
fording  a  rcafonable  profped  of  fuccefs  in  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  held  of  pradice,  he  changed  his  place  of  refi- 
dcnce  for  Edinburgh.  His  friends  in  that  metropolis 
had  reprefented  to  him  the  fituation  of  the  college  of 
medicine  as  favourable  to  his  views  of  filling  a  profef- 
forial  chair  in  that  univerfity ;  which  accordingly  he 
obtained  in  17 66,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr  Ruther¬ 
ford  profefTor  of  the  practice  of  phyfic.  In  the  fame 
year  he  had  the  honour  of  beingappointed  firft  phy fician 
to  his  majefty  for  Scotland  on  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt. 

On  his  firft  eftablifhment  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Dr  Gregory  gave  ledures  on  the  practice  of 
phyfic  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  and  1769.  Af¬ 
terwards,  by  agreement  with  Dr  Cullen,  profefTor  of 
the  theory  of  phyfic,  thefe  two  eminent  men  gave  al¬ 
ternate  courfes  of  the  theory  and  of  the  pradice. — As 
a  public  fpeaker,  Dr  Gregory's  manner  was  fimple, 
natural,  and  animated.  '  Without  the  graces  of  ora¬ 
tory,  which  the  fubjed  he  had  to  treat  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  precluded,  he  expreffed  his  ideas  with  uncommon 
perfpicuity,  and  in  a  ftyle  happily  attempered  between 
the  formality  of  ftudied  compolition  and  the  eafe  of 
converfation.  it  was  his  cuftom  to  premeditate,  for  a 
ffiort  time  before  entering  the  college,  the  fubjed  of 
his  ledure,  confulting  thofe  authors  to  whom  he  had 
©ccafion  to  refer,  and  marking  in  fhort  notes  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  intended  difeourfe  :  then  fully  ma¬ 
iler  of  his  fubjed,  and  confident  of  his  own  powers,  be 
trufted  to  his  natural  facility  of  expreffion  to  convey 
thofe  opinions  which  he  had  maturely  deliberated.  The 
only  ledures  which  he  committed  fully  to  writing, 
were  thofe  introductory  difeourfes  which  he  read  at  the 
beginning  of  his  annual  courfe,  and  which  are  publith- 
ed  in  thefe  volumes  under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the 
Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phyfic  Ian.  Of  thefe, 
which  were  written  with  no  view  to  publication,  many 
copies  were  taken  by  his  pupils,  and  fome  from  the  o- 
riginal  maunfeript,  which  he  freely  lent  for  their  peru- 
fal.  On  hearing  that  a  copy  had  been  offered  for  fale 
to  a  bookfeller,  it  became  neceffary  to  anticipate  a 
fraudulent,  and  perhaps  a  mutilated  publication,  by  au- 
thorifing  an  impreffion  from  a  corre&ed  copy,  of  which 
he  gave  the  profits  to  a  favourite  pupil.  Thefe  lec¬ 
tures  were  firft  publifhed  in  1770,  and  afterwards  in  an 
enlarged  and  more  perfed  form  in  1772. 

In  the  fame  year,  1772,  Dr  Gregory  publiihed 
Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  for  the  ufe  of  Students  ; 
a  work  intended  folely  for  his  own  pupils,  and  to  be 
ufed  by  himfelf  as  a  text-book  to  be  commented  upon 
in  his  courfe  of  ledures.  In  an  adverti&ment  prefixed 


to  this  work,  he  fignified  his  intention  of  comprehend-  Gregory, 
ing  in  it  the  whole  feries  of  difeafes  of  which  he 
treated  in  his  ledures  on  the  Pradice  of  Phyfic  ;  but 
this  intention  he  did  not  live  to  accomplifh,  having 
brought  down  the  work  no  further  than  to  the  end  of 
the  clafs  of  Febrile  Difeafes. — In  his  academical  lec¬ 
tures,  Dr  Gregory  never  attempted  to  mifiead  the  Un¬ 
dent  by  flattering  views  of  the  perfedion  of  the  fei- 
ence  ;  but  ,was,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  point  out 
its  defeds  ;  wifely  judging,  that  a  thorough  fenfe  of 
the  imperfedion  of  an  art  or  fcience  is  the  firlt  Hep 
towards  its  improvement.  In  this  view  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  expofe  the  fallacioufnefs  of  the  feveral  theories 
and  hypothefes  which  ha\Te  had  the  molt  extenfive  cur¬ 
rency,  and  perpetually  inculcated  the  danger  of  fyfte- 
matizing  with  limited  experience,  ot  ail  imperfed. 
knowledge  of  facts.  Yet  in  the  work  laft  mentioned 
it  will  appear,  from  the  order  in  which  he  has  treated 
of  the  feveral  difeafes,  that  lie  did  not  entirely  ncgled; 
the  fyllematic  arrangements  of  other  authors.  Thefe, 
however,  he  warned  his  pupils,  that  he  had  not  adopt¬ 
ed  from  any  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  thofe  theo¬ 
ries  to  which  they  referred,  but  only  as  affording  that 
degree  of  method,  and  regularity  of  plan,  which  is 
found  to  be  the  belt  help  to  the  iludy  of  any  fcience. 
Coiifidering  a  rational  theory  of  phyfic  to  be  as  yet  a 
defideratum,  it  was  his  object  to  communicate  to  hia^ 
pupils  the  greateft  portion  of  practical  knowledge,  as 
the  only  balls  on  whioh  fuch  a  theory  could  ever  .be 
reared.  His  method,  in  treating  of  the  feveral  difeafes, 
was  firft  to  mention  thofe  fymptoms  which  ate  un- 
derftood  among  phyficians  to  charaderifc  or  define  a 
difeafe ;  proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  more  par¬ 
ticular  feries  of  fymptoms  and  their  occafional  varie¬ 
ties  ;  to  point  out  accurately  the  diagnoflc  fymptoms* 
or  thofe  by  which  one  difeafe  is  effentially  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  others  that  refemble  it,  and  to  mark  likewife 
th t  prognoflcs  by  which  a  pliyfician  is  enabled  to  con¬ 
jecture  of  the  probable  event  of  a  difeafe,  whether  fa¬ 
vourable  or  otherwife.  He  then  proceeded  to  fpecify 
the  various  caufes,  predifpofing,  occafional,  and  proxi¬ 
mate  ;  accounting,  as  far  as  he  thought  could  be  done 
on  juft  principles,  for  the  appearance  of  the  feveral 
fymptoms;  and,  finally,  he  pointed  out  the  general 
plan  of  cure,  the  particular  remedies  to  be  employed, 
and  the  cautions  requifite  in  the  adminiftration  of 
them.  Thus  defirous  of  eftablilhing  the  fcience  of 
medicine  upon  the  folid  foundation  of  pradice  and 
experience  ;  and  knowing  that  many  things  afferted  as 
fads  by  medical  writers  have  been  affnmed  on  a  very 
carelefs  obfervation,  while  confirming  a  favourite  theo¬ 
ry  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  real  and  im¬ 
portant  fads  have,  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  fyftern, 
been  explained  away  and  diferedited  ;  he  conllantly 
endeavoured,  both  by  his  precept  and  example,  to  in¬ 
culcate  to  his  pupils  the  necdlity  of  extreme  caution 
cither  in  admitting  or  in  denying  medical  faCls,  or. 
what  are  commonly  given  as  fuch.  To  the  defire  of 
enforcing  this  neceffary  caution  is  owing  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  queries  refpeding  matters  of  fad,  as  well  as 
matters  of  opinion,  which  occurs  in  the  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic . 

Dr  Gregory,  foou  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and* 
as  he  himfelf  lays,  “  for  the  amufement  of  his  folitary 
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Gregory,  hours,”  employed  himfelf  in  the  compofition  of  that 
v -  admirable  trad,  intitled,^  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daugh¬ 

ters  ;  a  work  which,  though  certainly  never  intended 
by  its  author  for  the  public  eye,  it  would  have  been 
/  ari  unwarrantable  diminution  of  his  fame,  and  a  capri¬ 
cious  refufal  of  a  general  benetit  to  mankind,  to  have 
limited  to  the  foie  purpofe  for  which  it  was  originally 
defigned.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  propriety, 
publilhed  after  the  author’s  death  by  his  elded  for*. 
This  work  is  a  moil  amiable  difplay  of  the  piety 
and  goodnefs  of  Lis  heart,  and  his  confummate  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world.  It  manifefh 
fuch  folicitude  for  their  welfare,  as  ftrongly  recommends 
the  advice  which  he  gives.  He  fpeaks  of  the  female 
fex  in  the  mod  honourable  terms,  and  labours  to  in- 
creafe  its  eftimation,  whillt  he  plainly,  yet  genteelly 
and  tenderly,  points  out  the  errors  into  which  young 
ladies  are  prone  to  fall.  It  is  particularly  obfervable, 
in  what  high  and  honourable  terms  he  fpeaks  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  Chriftian  worfnip,  and  faithful 
miuitlers  ;  how  warmly  he  recommends  to  his  daugh¬ 
ters  the  ferious  and  devout  worfhip  of  God  in  public 
and  private.  He  dwells  largely  on  that  temper  and 
behaviour,  which  were  particularly  fuited  to  their  edu¬ 
cation,  rank,  and  circumftances ;  and  recommends  that 
gentlenefs,  benevolence,  and  modedy,  which  adorn  the 
chara&er  of  the  ladies,  and  do  particular  honour  to 
their  fex.  His  advices,  with  regard  to  love,  courtfhip, 
and  marriage,  are  peculiarly  wife,  and  intereftiug  to 
them.  They  (how  what  careful  obfervation  he  had 
made  on  female  domeilic  conduft,  and  on  the  different 
effe&s  of  poflefling  or  wanting  the  virtues  and  qualities 
which  he  recommends.  Theie  is  fomething  peculiar¬ 
ly  curious,  animated,  and  ufeful,  in  his  directions  to 
them,  how  to  judge  of,  and  manifefl  an  honourable 
pafllon  in,  and  towards  the  other  fex,  and  in  the  very 
accurate  and  ufeful  diftinCtion  which  he  makes  be¬ 
tween  true  and  falfe  delicacy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ftriking  and  affeCting,  nothing  more  likely  to  give  his 
paternal  advices  their  defired  effedt,  than  the  refpedt- 
ful  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  mentions  his 
lady  their  mother,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  which  he 
and  they  fuftaiued  by  her  early  death.  In  fhort,  in 
this  traCl,  the  profeffor  fhines  with  peculiar  ludre  as 
a  hufband  and  father,  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  domeftic  liappinefs. 

Thefe  letters  to  his  daughters  were  evidently  written 
under  the  im predion  of  an  early  death,  which  Dr  Gre¬ 
gory  had  reafon  to  apprehend  from  a  conflitution  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  gout,  which  had  begun  to  fhow  itfelf  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  even  from  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age. 
His  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  that  difeafe,  died 
fuddenly  in  1770,  while  fitting  at  table.  Dr  Gregory 
had  prognosticated  for  himfelf  a  fimilar  death  ;  an 
event  of  which,  among  his  friends,  he  often  talked, 
but  had  no  apprehenlion  of  the  nearnefs  of  its  ap¬ 
proach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1773,  in  con- 
verfation  with  his  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James  Giegory, 
the  latter  remarking,  that  having  for  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years  had  no  return  of  a  tit,  he  might  make  his 
account  with  a  pretty  fevere  attack  at  that  feafon  ;  he 
received  the  obfervation  with  fome  degree  of  anger, 
as  he  felt  himfelf  then  in  his  ufual  date  of  health. 
The  prtdiClion,  however,  was  too  true  ;  for  having 
gone  to  bed  on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  with  no 


apparent  diforder,  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Gregory, 
His  death  had  been  inftantaneous,  and  probably  in  his 
deep;  for  there  was  not  the  fmalleil  difeompofure  of  °“n  *Bj 
limb  or  of  feature, — a  perfeCl  Euthanafta. 

Dr  Gregory,  in  perfon,  was  confiderably  above  the 
middle  fize.  His  frame  of  body  was  compacted  with 
fymmetry,  but  not  with  elegance.  His  limbs  were 
not  aCtive;  he  (looped  fomewhat  in  his  gait ;  and  his 
countenance,  from  a  fullnefs  of  feature  and  a  heavinefs 
of  eye,  gave  no  external  indication  of  fuperior  power 
of  mind  or  abilities.  It  was  otherwife  when  engaged 
in  converfation.  His  features  then  became  animated, 
and  his  eye  mod  exprefiive.  He  had  a  warmth  of 
tone  and  of  gefture  which  gave  a  plealing  intered  to 
every  thing  which  he  uttered:  Bat,  united  with  this 
animation,  there  was  in  him  a  gentlenefs  and  (implici- 
ty  of  manner,  which,  with  little  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  and  regulated  forms  of  politenefs,  was  moie  en¬ 
gaging  than  the  moll  finifhed  addrefs.  His  converfation 
flowed  with  eafe  ;  and,  when  in  company  with  literary 
men,  without  affeCting  a  difplay  of  knowledge,  he  was 
liberal  of  the  (lores  of  his  mind.  He  poffelfed  a  large 
(hare  of  the  focial  and  benevolent  affeCtions,  which,  in 
the  exercife  of  profeflion,  manifelied  themfelves  in 
many  namelefs,  but  important,  attentions  to  thofe  un¬ 
der  his  care ;  attentions  which,  proceeding  in  him 
from  an  extended  principle  of  humanity,  were  not 
fquared  to  the  circumltances  or  rank  of  the  patient, 
but  ever  bellowed  mod  liberally  where  they  were 
mod  requifite.  In  the  care  of  his  pupils,  he  was  not 
fatisfied  with  a  faithful  difeharge  of  his  public  duticso 
To  many  of  thefe,  flrangers  in  the  country,  and  far  re¬ 
moved  from  all  who  had  a  natural  intered  in  their  con¬ 
cerns,  it  was  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  enjoy 
the  acquaintance  and  countenance  of  one  fo  universal¬ 
ly  refpe&ed  and  edeemed.  Through  him  they  found 
an  eafy  introduction  to  an  enlarged  and  elegant  fo- 
ciety  ;  and,  what  to  them  was  (till  more  valuable,  they 
experienced  in  him  a  friend  who  was  ever  eafy  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  ready  to  afiid  them,  to  the  ntmoil  with  his 
counfel  and  patronage. — The  fame  fpirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy  endeared  him  in  a  particular  manner  to  his  in¬ 
timate  friends ;  among  whom  may  be  ranked  mod  of 
the  Scottilh  literati  of  his  time. —  Some  time  after  his 
death,  the  profeflbrfhip  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine 
was  bedowed  upon  his  elded  fon  the  prefent  Dr  James 
Gregory  ;  who  has  lince  fucceeded  to  the  PraClical 
Chair,  lately  filled  by  that  other  mod  eminent  pro- 
feiTor  Dr  Cullen.  # 

GRE- hound.  See  Canis. — Among  a  litter  of 
gre- hound  puppies,  the  bed  are  always  thofe  which 
are  lighted.  Thefe  will  make  the  nimbleft  dogs  as 
they  grow  up.  The  gre-hound  is  bed  for  open  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  little  covert.  In  thefe  places  there 
will  fometimes  be  a  courfe  after  a  hare  of  two  or  three 
miles  or  more,  and  both  the  dogs  and  the  game  in  fight 
all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  gre- 
hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in  running:  but  this 
feems  to  be  an  error ;  for  the  dog  is  both  longer  made, 
and  confiderably  dronger,  than  *  the  bitch  of  the  fame 
kind.  In  the  breeding  thefe  dogs  the  bitch  is  princi¬ 
pally  to  be  regarded  ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience, 
that  the  bed  dog  and  a  bad  bitch  will  not  get  fo  good 
puppies  as  an  indifferent  dog  with  a  good  bitch.  The 
dog  and  bitch  fhould  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  of  the 
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fame  age  ;  and  for  the  breeding  of  fine  and  perfect 
dogs,  they  (hould  noc  be  more  than  four  years  old. 
An  old  bitch  may  be  ufed  with  a  young  dog,  but  the 
puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and  an  old  dog  will  never  be 
good  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  for  a  gre-hound  ought  to  be 
chippings  or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and 
griftles ;  and  thofe  chippings  ought  always  to  be  foaked 
in  beef  or  mutton  brotli. 

The  proper  exercife  for  a  gre-hound  is  courfing  him 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood  ; 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
encourage  him  to  profecute  his  game.  But  the  hare 
alfo  fliould  ever  have  fair  play.  She  fhould  have  the 
law,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about 
twelve  fcore  yards  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her, 
that  he  may  have  fome  difficulty  in  the  courfe,  and 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  eafily.  If  he  kills  the  hare, 
he  mu  ft  never  be  fuffered  to  tear  her  ;  but  (he  mud  be 
taken  from  him,  ,  his  mouth  cleajied  of  the  wool,  and 
the  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his  feet  wafhed 
with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour  after  he  is  to 
be  fed. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfe,  he 
fhould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toaft  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  '  The  kennelling  thefe  dogs  is  of  great 
ufe,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  nimblenefs  when 
they  are  let  loofe :  and  the  beft  way  of  managing  a 
fine  gre  hound  is,  never  to  let  him  ftir  out  of  the 
kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or 
courfing. 

GRENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  lying 
in  W.  Long.  61.  40.  N.  Lat.  12.  o.  It  is  the  lad  of 
the  Windward  Caribbees  ;  and  lies  30  leagues  north 
of  new  Andalufia,  on  tlie  continent.  According  to 
fome,  it  is  24  leagues  in  compafs;  according  to  others, 
only  22  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and 
in  fome  places  15  in  breadth.  The  chief  port,  formerly 
called  Louis ,  now  St  George’s,  (lands  on  the  weft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  with  a  fandy  bot¬ 
tom.  it  is  pretended  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400 
tons,  may  ride  fecure  from  ftorms ;  and  that  1  c  o  (hips,  of 
1000  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A 
large  round  bafon,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank 
of  fand,  would  contain  a  confiderable  number  of  (hips, 
if  the  bank  was  cut  through  :  but  by  reafon  of  it  the 
large  (hips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of  one 
of  the  mountains  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  ; 
the  other  mountain  lying  about  half  a  mile  diftant. 
The  ifland  abounds  with  wild  game  and  fifti;  it  produces 
alfo  very  fine  timber,  but  the  cocoa- tree  is  obferved 
not  to  thrive  here  fo  well  as  in  the  other  iflands.  A 
lake  on  a  high  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
fupplies  it  with  freih-watei  dreams.  Several  bays  and 
harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fome  of  which  might  be 
fortified  to  great  advantage  ;  fo  that  it  is  very'  conve¬ 
nient  for  (hipping,  not  being  fubjeft  to  hurricanes.  The 
foil  is  capable  of  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo, 
peafe,  and  millet. 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
make  a  fettlement  in  Grenada ;  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Caribbeans,  who  reforted  to  this  ifland  in  greater 
numbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  probably  cn 


account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  In  1650,  Grenada. 
Monf.  Parquet,  governor  of  Martinico,  carried  over 
from  that  ifland  200  men,  furniftied' with  prefents  to 
reconcile  the  favages  to  them ;  but  with  arms  to  fub- 
due  them,  in  cafe  they  fhould  prove  intradlable.  The 
favages  are  faid  to  have  been  frightened  into  fubmif- 
fion  by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen :  but,  according 
to  fome  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
the  new-comers;  but,  in  confideration  of  fome  knives, 
hatchets,  feiffars,  and  other  toys,  yielded  to  Parquet 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  refer ving  to  themfelves 
their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe  Raynal  informs  us, 
that  thefe  firit  French  colonifts,  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  by  thefe  trifles,  affumed  the  fove¬ 
reignty,  and  foon  adled  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  un¬ 
able  to  contend  with  them  by  force,,  took  their  ufual 
method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  a 
defencelefs  iiate.  This  produced  a  war;  and  the 


French  fet tiers  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  300 


men  from  Martinico,  forced  the  favages  to  retire  to  a 
mountain  ;  from  whence,  after  exhaufting  all  their  ar¬ 
rows,  they  rolled  down  great  logs  0/  wood  on  their 
enemies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  again  attacked  the 
French,  but  were  defeated  anew  ;  and  were  at  laft  dri¬ 
ven  to  fuch  defperation,  that  40  of  them,  who  had  efca- 
ped  from  the  (laughter,  ‘jumped  from  a  precipice  into 
the  fea,  where  they  all  periihed,  rather  than  fail  into 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  le  morne  des  j auteurs ,  or  “  the  hill 
of  the  leapers ;”  which  name  it  dill  retains.  The 
French  then  deftroyed  tlie  habitations  and  all  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  favages ;  but  frefli  fupplies  of  Carib¬ 
beans  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  refolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives  : 
and  having  accordingly  attacked  the  favages  unawares, 
they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  men  ;  burning  all  their  boats  and  ca¬ 
noes,  to  cut  off  alfo  communication  between  the  few 
furvivors  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Not  with  (land¬ 
ing  all  thefe  barbarous  precautions,  however,  the  Ca¬ 
ribbees  proved  the  irreconcileable  enemies  of  the  French ; 
and  their  frequent  infurre&ions  at  laft  obliged  Par¬ 
quet  to  fell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  the  Count 
de  Cerillac  in  1657.  The  new  proprietor,  who  pur¬ 
chafed  Parquet’s  property  for  30,000  crowns,  fent 
thither  a  perfon  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the  if¬ 
land.  He  behaved  with  fuch  infupportahle  tyranny, 
that  mod  of  the  colonifts  retired  to  Martinico  ;  and 
the  few  who  remained  condemned  him  to  death  af¬ 
ter  a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftice  that 
tried  this  mifereant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Archangeli)  who  could  write.  A  farrier  wa3  the  per¬ 
fon  who  impeached:  and  he,  inftead  of  the  fignatures, 
fealed  with  a  horfe-ftioe  ;  and  Archangeli,  who  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  round  it  thefe  words 
in  French,  “  Mark  of  Mr  de  la  Brie,  counfel  for  the 
court.” 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  a  fentence  paffed  with  fuch  unufual  formali¬ 
ties  ;  and  therefore  moil  of  the  judges  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  crimes,  and  witneffes  of  his  execution,  difappear- 
ed.  Only  thofe  remained  wliofe  obfeurity  fereened 
them  from  the  purfuit  of  the  laws.  By  an  eftimate, 
3  taken 
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Grenada,  taken  in  1700,  there  were 

-  251  white  people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and 

525  Haves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to  64 
horfes  and  569  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  whole  cul¬ 
ture  confided  of  3  plantations  of  fugar  and  52  of  indi¬ 
go. — The  ifland  had  been  fold  in  1664  to  the  French 
Weft  India  company  for  100,000  livres. 

This  unfavourable  ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  changed  in  1714.  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
flonrifhing  condition  of  Martinico.  The  richeft  of 
the  fhips  from  that  ifland  were  fent  to  the  Spanifh 
coafts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refrefhments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under 
took  this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultivation. 
Some  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with  ftaves  and 
utenflls  to  ere£  fugar  plantations  An  open  account 
was  eftabliflied  between  the  two  colonies.  Grenada 
was  clearing  its  debts  gradually  by  its  rich  produce  ; 
and  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed, 
when  the  war  in  1^7 44.  interrupted  the  communication 
between  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  flopped 
the  progrefs  of  the  fugar- plantations.  I  his  lofs  was 
{applied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued 
during  the  hoftilities  with  all  the  a&ivity  and  eager- 
nefs  that  induftry  could  infpire.— The  peace  of  1748 
revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  four- 
ces  of  wealth.  In  1753  the  population  of  Grenada 
confided  of  1262  white  p’eople,  175  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  Haves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3278 
Iheep,  902  goats,  and  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar  plantations,  2,725,600  coffee-trees, 
150,300  cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton  plants.  The 
proviiions  confided  of  5,740.45c  trenches  of  caffada, 
933>596  banana  trees,  and  143  fquares  of  potatoes 
and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  excellence  of  its  foil;  but  in  the  courle  of  the 
lad  war  but  one  the  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Biitifli. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  fide  of 
St  George's  harbour  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  might 
have  made  a  good  defence,  but  furrendered  without 
firing  a  gun  ;  and  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  j  763  the 
ifland  was  ceded  to  Britain.  On  this  ceffion,  and  the 
management  of  the  colony  after  that  event,  the  Abbe 
Ravnal  has  the  following  remarks. — “  Thus  long  train 
of  evils  [the  ambition  and  mifmanagernent  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen]  has  thrown  Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the 
Engiifh,  who  are  in  poffedion  of  this  conqueft  by  the 
treaty  of  1763.  But  how  long  will  they  keep  this 
colony  ?  Or,  will  it  never  again  be  redored  to  France? 

- — England  has  not  made  a  fortunate  beginning.  In 
the  fitd  enthufiafm  raifed  by  an  acquifition,  of  which 
the  higheft  opinion  had  been  previoufly  formed,  every 
one  was  eager  to  pnrehafe  e  dates  there.  They  fold 
for  much  more  than  their  real  value.  This  caprice, 
by  expelling  old  colonifts  who  were  inured  t<o  the  cli¬ 
mate,  has  fent  about  L.  1,553,000  out  of  the  mother- 
country.  This  imprudence  has  been  followed  by  ano¬ 
ther.  The  new  proprietors,  mifled,  no  doubt,  by  na¬ 
tional  pride,  have  fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of 
their  predeceffors.  They  have  attempted  to  alter  the 
mode  of  living  among  their  Haves.  The  negroes,  who 
from  their  very  ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their 
cufloms  than  other  men,  have  revolted.  Jt  hath  been 
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at  Grenada  no  more  than  found  ncceffary  to  fend  out  troops. 
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and  to  fhed  blood.  Grenada,^ 

The  whole  colony  was  filled  with-  fufpicions.  The  v 
mafters  who  had  laid  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of 
ufing  violent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or 
maffacred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours  have 
declined,  or  been  -totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity 
has  at  length  been  redored.  The  number  of  Haves 
has  been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce 
has  been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the 
French  government.  The  plantations  will  dill  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iflands, 
called  the  Grenadines  or  Grenadilloes>  that  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  colony.  They  are  from  three  to,  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  do  not  afford  a  Angle 
fpring  of  water.  The  air  is  wholefome.  The  ground, 
covered  only  with  thin  buflies,  has  not  been  fereened 
from  the  fun.  It  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours 
which  are  fatal  to  the  hnfhandman.  Cariacon,  the 
only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which  the  French  have 
occupied,  was  at  fird  frequented  by  turtle  fifhermen  ; 
who,  in  the  leifure  afforded  them  by  fo  eafy  an  occu¬ 
pation,  employed  themfelves  in  clearing  the  ground. 

In  procefs  of  time,  their  fmall  number  was  increafed 
by  the  accefficn  of  fome  of  th£  inhabitants  of  Guada- 
loupe;  who,  finding  that  their  plantations  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  particular  fort  of  ants,  removed  to  .Cariacou. 

The  ifland  flourifhed  from  the  liberty  that  was  enjoyed 
there.  The  inhabitants  collected  about  1 200  Haves, 
by  whofe  labours  they  made  themfelves  a  revenue  of 
near  20,000  a-year  in  cotton — The  other  Grenadines 
do  not  afford  a  prcfpe£t  of  the  fame  advantages,  though 
the  plantation  of  fugar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fuc- 
ceeded  remarkably  well  at  Becouya,  the  larged  and 
mod  fertile  of  thefe  iflands,  which  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues  diftant  from  St  Vincent.” 

In  the  year  1  779  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  was 
accomplifhed  by  D’Eftaign  the  French  admiral,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  attempting  it  before  by  his 
enterprile  againft  St  Vincent.  Immediately  after  his 
conqueft  of  St  Lucia,  however,  being  reinforced  by  a 
fquadron  under  M.  de  la  Motte,  he  fet  fail  for  Grenada 
with  a  fleet  of  26  fail  of  the  line  and  12  frigates,  ha¬ 
ving  on  board  10,000  land  forces.  Here  he  arrived, 
on  the  fecond  of  July;  and  landed  3000  troops,  chiefly 
Irifh,  being  part  of  the  brigade  compofed  of  natives 
of  Ireland  in  the  fervice  of  France.  Thefe  were  con-  ‘ 
du&ed  by  Count  Dillon,  who  difpofed  them  in  fnch 
a  manner  as  to  furround  the  hill  that  overlooks  and 
commands  George's  Town,  together  with  the  fort 
and  harbour.  To  oppofe  thefe,  Lord  M4Cartney,  the 
governor,  had  only  about  150  regulars,  and  300  or 
400  armed  inhabitants;  but  though  all  refiftance  was 
evidently  vain,  he  determined  neverthelefs  to  make  an 
honourable  and  gallant  defence.  The  preparations  he 
made  were  fuch  as  induced  D'Eftaign  himfelf  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  attack;  and,  even  with  his  vaft  fupc-riority 
of  force,  the  fird  attack  on  the  entrenchments  proved 
unfuccefsfnl.  The  fecond  continued  two  hours  ;  when 
the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  immenfe  dif- 
parity  of  numbers  who  affauited  them,  after  having 
killed  or  wounded  300  of  their  antagonifts.  Having 
thus  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  intrenchments  on 
the  hill,  the  French  turned  the  cannon  of  them  to¬ 
wards  the  fort  which  lay  under  it ;  on  which  the  go¬ 
vernor  demanded  a  capitulation.  The  terms,  however,, 
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Grenada,  were  fo  extraordinary  and  unprecedented,  that  both 
mi— ^  the  governor  and  inhabitants  agreed  in  reje&ing  them ; 

and  determined  rather  to  furrender  without  any  con¬ 
ditions  at  all  than  upon  tliofe  which  appeared  fo  ex¬ 
travagant.  On  this  occafion  D’Eftaign  is  faid  to  have 
behaved  in  a  very  haughty  and  fevere  manner;  indul¬ 
ging  Ins  foldiers  alfo  in  the  moft  unwarrantable  liber¬ 
ties,  and  in  which  they  would  have  proceeded  much 
farther  had  they  not  been  reflramed  by  the  Iiifh  troops 
in  the  French  fervice. 

In  the  mean  time  admiral  Byron,  who  had  been 
convoying  the  homeward-bound  Weft  India  fleet,  ha¬ 
ll  ened  to  St  Vincent,  in  hopes  of  recovering  it ;  but 
being  informed,  by  the  way,  that  a  defcent  had  been 
made  at  Grenada,  he  changed  his  courfe,  hoping  that 
Lord  M'Cartney  would  be  able  to  hold  out  till  his  ar¬ 
rival.  On  the  fixth  of  July  he  came  in  fight  of  the 
French  fleet;  and,  without  regarding  D’Eftaign’s 
fuperiority  of  fix  fhips  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates, 
determined  if  poflible  to  force  him  to  a  clofe  engage- 
,  ment.  ‘  The  French  commander,  however,  was  not 
fo  confident  of  his  own  prowefs  as  to  run  the  rifle 
of  an  encounter  of  this  kind  ;  and  having  already  at- 
chieved  his  conqueft,  had  no  other  view  than  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  His  defigns  were  facilitated  by  the  good 
condition  of  his  fleet ;  which  being  more  lately  come 
out  of  port  than  that  of  the  Britifti,  failed  falter,  fo  that 
he  was  •  thus  enabled  to  keep  at  what  diftance  lie 
pleafed.  The  engagement  began  about  eight  in  the 
morning,  when  admiral  Barrington  with  his  own  and 
two  other  fhips  got  up  to  the  van  of  the  enemy,  which 
they  attacked  with  the  greateft  fpirit.  As  the  other 
fhips  of  his  divifion,  however,  were  not  able  to  get  up  to 
his  afiiftance,  thefe  three  fhips  were  neceffarily  obliged 
to  encounter  a  vaft  fuperiority,  and  of  confequence  fuf- 
fered  exceedingly.  The  battle  was  carried  on  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  in  the  fame  unequal  manner  ;  nor  were 
the  Britifh  commanders,  though  they  ufed  their  utmoft 
efforts  for  this  purpofe,  able  to  bring  the  French  to  a 
clofe  engagement.  Thus  captains  Collingwood,  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  Cornwallis,  flood  the  fire  of  the  whole 
French  fleet  for  fome  time.  Captain  Fanfhaw  of  the 
Monmouth,  a  64  gun  (hip,  threw  himfelf  fingly  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy’s  van  ;  and  admiral  Rowley  and 
captain  Butchart  fought  at  the  fame  difadvantage  :  fo 
that  finding  it  impoifible  to  continue  the  engagement 
with  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  a  general  ceffation  of 
firing  took  place  about  noon.  It  recommenced  in  the 
fame  manner  about  two  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  lafted, 
with  different  interruptions,*  till  the  evening.  During 
this  a&ion  fome  of  the  Britifh  fhip3  had  forced 
their  way  into  St  George’s  harbour,  not  imagining 
that  the  enemy  were  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  ifland. 
They  were  foon  undeceived,  however,  by  perceiving 
the  French  colours  flying  afliore,  and  the  guns  and 
batteries  firing  at  them.  This  difeovery  put  an  end 
to  the  defign  which  had  brought  on  the  engagement ; 
and  as  it  was  now  high  time  to  think  of  providing  for 
the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  tranfports,  which  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  number  of  the  enemy’s  frigates,  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  finally  difeontinued.  During  this  adlion 
fome  of  admiral  Byron’s  fhips  had  fuffered  extremely. 
The  Lion  of  64  guns,  captain  Cornwallis,  was  found 
incapable  of  rejoining  the  fleet  which  were  plying  to 
windward  ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  bear  away 
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alone  before  the  wind.  Two  other  fhips  lay  far  aftern  Grena. 
in  a  very  diftreffed  fituation  ;  but  110  attempt  was  made  ^“'C8 
to  capture  them,  nor  did  the  French  admiral  fhow  the 
leaft  inclination  to  renew  the  engagement.  narJ 

Grenada  was  reftored  to  Great  Britain  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace, — George’s  town,  or  St  George’s,  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor ;  and  the  prefent  gover¬ 
nor,  general  Matthew,  made  a  prefent  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  clock  and  bells  laft  fpring  (1790).  The  gar- 
rifon  con  lifted  at  that  time  of  artillery,  two  regiments 
of  Europeans,  and  one  of  blacks.  As  there  are  feve- 
ral  fmall  iflands  fubjecl  to  the  laws  ena&ed  in  Gre¬ 
nada,  they  each  eleft  a  perfon  to  reprefen t  them  in  the 
general  affembly,  which  is  always  held  in  St  George’s. 

As  none  of  the  Grenadines  have  a  harbour  fit  for  large 
veffels,  the  produce  of  them  is  conveyed  in  fmall  veffels 
to  St  George’s,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  Sc c.  From 
the  number  of  veffels  that  arrive  there  yearly  from  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  from  its  being  the  feat  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  it  has  become  fo  populous,  that  two  news  pa¬ 
pers  are  publi  filed  in  it.  On  occafion  of  the  late  pro- 
fpedft  of  a  war  with  Spain,  an  a£t  was  paifed  here  in 
February  1790,  obliging  every  gentleman  to  give  in 
upon  oath  the  value  of  his  eftate,  and  the  number  of 
blacks  upon  it,  in  order  that  the  general  affembly  might 
afeertain  the  number  of  Jlaves  each  fhouid  fend  to  work 
upon  the  fortifications  on  Richmond- hill,  near  St 
George's. 

GRENADINES,  or  Grenadillos.  See  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. — It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  Grena¬ 
dines  do  not  afford  a  Angle  drop  of  frefh  water.  A  fmall 
fpring  however  lias  been  lately  difeovered  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ifland  Cariacou,  by  digging ;  but  being  of  great 
value,  it  is  kept  locked  by  the  proprietor  Mr  Mayes. 

The  capital  of  that  ifland  is  called  Hilfborough,  in 
which  there  is  a  fmall  church. 

GRENAILLE,  a  name  given  by  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  to  a  preparation  of  copper,  which  the  Chinefe  ufc 
as  a  red  colour  in  fome  of  their  fineft  china,  particu¬ 
larly  for  that  colour  which  is  called  ail-red ,  or  red  in 
oil .  The  china-ware  coloured  with  this  is  very  dear. 

The  manner  in  which  they  procure  the  preparation  is 
thus:  they  have  in  China  no  fuch  thing  as  filver-coin- 
ed  money,  but  they  ufe  in  commerce  bars  or  maffes  of 
filver;  thefe  they  pay  and  receive  in  large  bargains  ; 
and  among  a  nation  fo  full  of  fraud  as  the  Chinefe, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thefe  are  too  often  adulterated 
with  too  great  an  alloy  of  copper.  They  pafs,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  ftate  in  the  common  payments.  .  There 
are  fome  occafions,  however,  fuch  as  the  paying  the 
taxes  and  contributions,  on  which  they  mult  have  their 
filver  pure  and  fine:  on  this  occafion  they  have  recourfe 
to  certain  people,  wliofe  foie  bufinefs  it  is  to  refine  the 
filver,  and  feparate  it  from  the  copper  and  the  lead  it 
contains.  This  they  do  in  furnaces  made  for  the  pur- 
pefe,  and  with  very  convenient  veffels.  While  the 
copper  is  in  fufion,  they  take  a  fmall  brufh,  and  dip 
the  end  of  it  into  water ;  then  ftriking  the  handle  of 
the  brufh,  they  fprinkle  the  water  by  degrees  upon  the 
melted  copper ;  a  fort  of  pellicle  forms  itfelf  by  this 
means  011  the  furface  of  the  matter,  which  they  take 
off  while  hot  with  pincers  of  iron,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  a  large  veffel  of  cold  water,  it  forms 
that  red  powder  which  is  called  the  grenaille  j  theyre- 
2  peat 
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Grenoble,  peat  the  operation  every  time  they  in  this  manner  fe- 
Grefham.  parate  the  copper;  and  this  furnifties  them  with  as 

^—‘‘Y -  much  of  the  grenaille  as  they  have  occafion  for  in  their 

china  works. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  town 
of  Dauphiny  in  France,  with  a  biftiop's  fee.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  great  number  of  handfome  fttu&ures,  particu¬ 
larly  the  churches  and  convents.  The  leather  and 
gloves  that  are  made  here  are  highly  efteemed.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Ifere,  over  which  there  are  two 
bridges  to  pafs  into  that  part  called  Perrlere ,  a  large 
ftreet  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  E.  Long.  5.  49. 
N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1519.  He  was,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king's  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  ; 
and  in  1551,  he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family. 
This  employment  was  fufpended  on  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Mary :  but  on  proper  reprefentations,  was  re- 
ftored  to  him  again.  Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her 
agent  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in  the 
city,  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and  dignity  ;  with  which 
intention  lie  built  a  large  houfe  on  the  weft  fide  of 
Biftiopfgate-ftreet,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Grejham- college.  His  father  had  propofed  building  a 
houfe  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to  meet  in,  in- 
llead  of  walking  in  the  open  ftreet ;  but  this  defign 
remained  for  the  fon  to  accomplifh.  Sir  Thomas 
went  beyond  his  father:  he  offered,  if  the  citizens 
would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to  build  a 
houfe  at  his  own  expcnce  ;  which  being  accepted,  he 
fulfilled  his  promife  after  the  plan  of  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp.  When  the  new  edifice  was  opened,  the 
queen  (Jan.  29.  1570)  came  and  dined  with  the 
founder  ;  and  caufcd  a  herald  with  a  trumpet  to  pro¬ 
claim  it  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange .  In  pur- 
fuance  alfo  of  a  promife  to  endow'  a  college  for  the 
proftfiion  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences,  he  made  a  tefta- 
mentary  difpofition  of  his  houfe  in  London  for  that 
purpofe ;  leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  exchange  to 
the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mer¬ 
cers  company,  for  the  falaries  of  feven  le<fturers  in 
divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and 
rhetoric,  at  50  1.  each  per  annum.  He  left  feveral 
other  confiderable  benefadlions,  and  died  in  1579.  As 
to  the  college,  it  has  been  pulled  down  within  thefe  14 
or  1 5  years,  in  conftquence  of  an  application  to  par¬ 
liament  from  the  city,  and  the  excife-office  ere<fted  in 
its  place.  The  k&ures  are  read,  or  rather  hurried 
through,  in  a  chamber  over  the  Royal  Exchange. — 
Thofe  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  charafter  ob- 
ferve,  that  lie  had  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  every  wTay 
fuited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  ;  ready  to 
perforin  any  good  a  (ft  ions,  and  encourage  them  in 
ethers.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  our  ce¬ 
lebrated  martyrologift  John  Fox.  He  was  well  ac<?. 
quainted  with  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  he  had  a  very  comprehenfive  knowledge  of 
all  affairs  relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or 
domeftic  ;  apd  his  fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his 
time  efteemed  the  higheft  commoner  in  England.  He 
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tranfa<fted  queen  Elizabeth’s  mercantile  affairs  fo  cos- 
ftantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  merchant ;  and 
his  houfe  was  fometimes  appointed  for  the  reception 
of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft  arrival  at  London. 

GREVILLE  (Fulke),  lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp’# 
Court  in  Warwickftiire,  a  poet  and  mifcellaneous  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  in  the  year  1554,  and  defeended  from 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  coufin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  education  at  a  fchool  in 
Shrewfbury  :  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  fome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity- College  in  Cambridge.  Ha-* 
ving  left  the  univerfity;  he  vifited  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  modern.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by 
his  uncle  Robert  Greville,  at  that  time  in  her  ma- 
jefty's  fervice  5  and  by  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  fome  lucra¬ 
tive  employments  in  that  principality. 

In  the  year  1581,  when  the  French  commifiioneri 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen’s  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  who  was  one  of 
the  challengers,  fo  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  “  win  the 
reputation  of  a  moft  valiant  knight.”  He  continued 
a  conftant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign  ;  during  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufes,  alfo  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  likewife  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  he  wTas  feveral 
times  eledled  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick; 
and  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  feems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  bufinefs,  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in 
committees. 

On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inftalled 
knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  ruinous  caftles  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
fided  during  the  former  part* of  this  reign  :  but  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  mgde  un- 
der-treafurer,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of 
the  privy  council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  in  the  1620,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp's  Court. 
He  was  alfo  privy-counfellor  to  King  Charles  L  i q. 
the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he  founded  a  hiftory- 
le(fture  in  Cambridge. 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life 
of  continued  profperity,  univerfally  admired  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  fcholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  affaffin, 
one  of  his  own  domeftics,  who  immediately  ftabbed 
himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  mur¬ 
dered  his  mafter.  This  fellow's  name  was  Haywood  ; 
and  the  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fevere  reprimand 
for  his  prefumption  in  upbraiding  his  mafter  for  not 
providing,  for  him  after  his  death.  It  feems  he  had 
been  witnefs  to  lord  Brook's  will,  and  knew  the  con¬ 
tents.  Some  fay  he  ftabbed  him  with  a  knife  in  the 
back,  others  with  a  fword.  This  affair  happened  at 
Brook- houfe  in  Holborne. — Lord  Brook  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  St  Mary’s  church  at  Warwick, 
in  his  own  vault,  over  which  he  had  ere(fted  a  monii- 
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ment  of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering  at  his  death 
S  the 
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the  following  infcription  to  be  engraved  upon  the 
tomb :  “  Fulke  Greville,  fervant  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
counfellor  to  king  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sid 
ncy.  Trophcum  Peccati He  wrote  feveral  works 
both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  among  which  are,  J.  Two 
tragedies,  Alaham  and  Muftapha.  2.  A  Treatife  oi 
Human  Learning,  See.  in  verfe,  folio.  3.  The  Life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  Inquifition  upon  Fame 
and  Honour,  in~86  ftanzas.  6.  Caciliciy  a  colle&ion  of 
109  fongs.  7.  His  Remains,  confiding  of  political 
and  philofophical  poems. 

GREVIUS.  See  Gr^evius. 

GREW  (Nehemiah),  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  In 
the  1  7th  century,  had  a  confiderable  pra&ice  as  a  phy- 
fician  in  London,  and  fucceeded  Mr  Oldenburgh  in 
the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  In  this 
capacity,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fociety,  under  the  title  of  Mufeum  Re- 
galh  Societatis ,  &c.  1681.  He  alfo  wrote,  befides  fe¬ 
deral  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,  i.  The 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  fo¬ 
lio.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Trafiatus 
de  falls  Cat  hart ici  natura  et  vfu .  4.  Cofmologia  Sacra , 

or  a  Dlfcourfe  of  the  Univerfe  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  fuddenly  in 
1721. 

GREWIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37^  order, 
Golumnifene.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  are 
ffive  petals,  each  with  a  ne&ariferous  fcale  at  the  bafe; 
the  berry  is  quadrilocular. 

Species .  I.  The  occidentalis,  with  oval  crenated 
leaves,  has  long  been  preferved  in  many  curious  gar¬ 
dens  both  in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
1 6  or  12  feet.  The  item  and  branches  greatly  re- 
femble  thofe  of  the  fm all  leaved  elm,  the  bark  being 
fmooth,  and  of  the  fame  colour  with  that  when  young. 
The  leaves  are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  fall 
off  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  fmgly  along 
the  young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  of  a  bright  purple  colour.  2.  The  Africana,  with 
oval  fpear-fhaped  ferrated  leases,  is  a  native  of  Sene¬ 
gal  in  Africa,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought  by 
Mr  Adanfon.  In  this  country  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
flalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
branches,  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fhaped  ferrated  leaves;  but  the  plants  have 
not  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture  and  ufets.  The  flrft  fort,  though  a  native  of 
a  warm  climate,  will  bear  the  open  air  in  this  coun- 
try  ;  only  requiring  to  be  fheltered  in  a  green-houfe 
during  the  winter-time.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers  planted  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  is  tender,  and  mull  be  kept 
conftantly  in  a  warm  bark-hove.  In  fummer,  they 
require  a  large  fliare  of  the  free  air  to  be  admitted  to 
them,  and  fhould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a- 
week  in  warm  weather ;  but  in  the  winter  they  mull 
be  fparingly  watered. — The  negroes  of  Senegal  highly 
value  a  deco&ion  of  the  bark  of  this  laft  fpecies,  and 
ufe  it  as  a  never-failing  remedy  againfl  venereal  com¬ 
plaints. 


GREY,  or  Gray  colour.  See  Gray. 

Grey  (Lady  Jane),  a  moll  illuflrious  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  lady,  defeended  of  the  blood-royal  of  England 
by  both  parents,  was  the  eldefl  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Frances  the  daughter  of 
Chailes  Brandon  lord  Suffolk,  by  Mary  the  dowager 
of  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  who  was  the  youngeft 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  1537,  at  Broadgate,  her  father’s  feat 
in  Leicefterfhire.  She  difeovered  an  early  propenfity 
to  all  kinds  of  good  literature  ;  and  having  a  fine 
genius,  improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Elmer,  fhe 
made  a  moft  furprifing  progrefs  in  the  languages,  arts, 
and  fcienccs.  She  underftood  perfe&ly  both  kinds  of 
philofophy,  and  could  exprefs  herfelf  very  properly  at 
leaft  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  ;  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  (in  Strype’s  Memo¬ 
rials,  Vol.  III.  p.  93.),  that  fhe  was  well  verfed  in 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian  ;  “  and 
(he  adds)  fhe  played  well  on  inftrumental  mufic, 
writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  the  needle. ” 
Chaloner  alfo  tells  us,  that  fhe  accompanied  her  mn- 
fical  inftiuments  wdth  a  voice  exquifitely  fweet  in  itfelf, 
affifted  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  beftow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
thumbeiland,  who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somer* 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king’s  health,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  reverfe  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  flood, 
they  forefaw  muft  happen  upon  Edward’s  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  fufficient 
but  a  change  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thofe  moft  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fnbjedied  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notorioufly  not  her  own.  Upon  tliis 
very  account  fhe  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley,  fourth  fon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with¬ 
out  difeovering  to  her  the  real  defign  of  the  match  5 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
^nd  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king’s  fatisfaftion,  that 
he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expence  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VI. 
died  in  July  following;  and  our  fair  fcholar,  with  in¬ 
finite  reluftance,  overpowered  by  the  folicitations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  queen  of  England,  on  the  ftrength  of  a  deed  of 
fettle ment  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  fet  aflde  the 
fucceffion  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 
a  few  days.  Queen  Mary’s  undoubted  right  prevail¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
hufband  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  On  the  12th  of  February  following  they 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnanimi¬ 
ty  in  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  aftoniftving.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  her  execution,  (he  addreffed  herfelf 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  compofure 
and  coherency  :  fhe  acknowledged  the  juft  ice  of  the 
law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
which,  ihe  had  fo  much  rcafon  to  execrate.  TIkir 

did 
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Grey  did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  feign  with  the  murder 
||  of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  18;  who  for  fim- 
Gribaldus.  plicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive 
learning,  was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun¬ 
try.  But,  alas!  Jane  was  an  obftinate  heretic. — A  few 
days  before  her  execution,  Fleckenham,  the  queen’s 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  refcue  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent  vifits  in 
the  Tower,  and  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  Popifh  religion  :  but  he  found  her 
fo  much  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteft ;  refigning  her  body  to  the  block,  and  her 
foul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  1.  Four  Latin  Epiftles  ;  three  to 
Bullenger,  and  one  to  her  filler  lady  Catharine.  The 
laft  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Teftament.  Printed*  in  a  book 
in  tilled  Epijlola  Helvetica  Reformatoribus,  vel  ad  eos 
fcripta ,  See.  Tiguri,  1742,  Bvo.  2.  Her  Conference 
with  Fleckenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter  to  Dr 
Harding,  her  father’s  chaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phoe¬ 
nix,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  4.  A  Prayer  for  her  own  ufe  during 
her  confinement.  In  Fox’s  a&s  and  monuments. 

5.  Four  Latin  verfes  ;  written  in  prifon  with  a  pin. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Non  aliena  pines,  homini  quae  obtingere  poflunt : 

Sors  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  erit  ilia  tibi. 

*j(we  Dudley. 

Deo  juvanfe,  nil  rocet  livor  malus: 

lit  non  juvante,  nil  jurat  labor  gravis. 

Poll  tenebras  fpero  lucem. 

6.  Her  Speech  on  the  Scaffold.  (Ballard).  It  be¬ 
gan  thus :  “  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Chriftian  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  to  fee  me  die  ;  I  am  under  a  law,  and 
by  that  law,  as  a  never- erring  judge,  I  am  condemned 
to  die  :  not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  queen’s 
majelly  ;  for  I  will  wafh  my  hands  guiltlefs  thereof, 
and  deliver  to  my  God  a  foul  as  pure  from  fuch  tref- 
pafs  as  innocence  from  injuftice  ;  but  only  for  that  I 
confented  to  the  thing  I  was  enforced  unto,  con- 
ilraint  making  the  law  believe  I  did  that  which  I 
never  underflood,”  &c. — Hollinfhed,  Sir  Richard  Ba¬ 
ker,  Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  11s  that  fhe  wrote  feveral 
other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to  be 
found. 

GRRY-IIouncL  See  G re- Hound. 

GRIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is*  tetrapetalous ; 
the  calyx  quadrifid  ;  the  ftigma  fdfile  and  cruciform  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  an  eight- furrowed  kernel. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  cauliflora  or  anchovy- 
pear,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  are  nearly  oval, 
and  about  three  feet  long.  It  has  a  flraight  Item,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  which  come  forth  the  flowers.  The 
Fruit  is  large,  apd  contains  a  Rone  with  eight  furrows. 
Thefe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

GRIBALDUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Padua,  left  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  in  order  to 
make  a  public  profeffion  of  the  Protcftant  religion. 
After  having  been  for  fome  time  profeffor  of  the  civil 
law  at.  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape 
io  avoid  the  punifhment  he  would  have  incurred  had  he 
been  convi&ed  of  differing  from  Calvin  .with  refpeft  to 


the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  :  but  he  was  feized  at  Gribncr 
Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with  very  fevere  \\ 
treatment  had  he  not  pretended  to  renounce  his  opi-  Gn  on* 
nions  ;  but  as  he  relapfed  again,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague 
in  1664.  He  wrote  De  methodo  ac  rati  one  jludendt  in 
juri  civili  ;  and  feveral  other'works  which  are  efteemed. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Germany,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  1682.  After  writing 
fome  time  in  the  journal  of  Leipfic,  he  was  made  pro- 
fefTor  of  law  at  Wittemberg  :  whence  he  paffed  to 
Drefden,  and  was  at  lad  recalled  to  Leipfic  to  fucceed 
M.  Mencke.  He  died  in  1734.  Befides  feveral  aca¬ 
demical  diflertations,  he  wrote,  1 .  Principia  procejfusju- 
diciarii ;  2.  Principia  jufifprudentix  naturalise  a  fmali 
work  much  efteemed  ;  3.  Opufcula  juris  pnblici  et  pri¬ 
vate . 

GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  influence  of  this  paf- 
fion  on  the  body  is  very  great.  Its  efiedts  refemble  in 
feveral  inftances  thofe  of  fear,  with,  however,  fome  va¬ 
riations,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  in  general  of 
longer  duration.  Grief  diminifhes  the  bodily  flrength 
in  general,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  heart  and 
circulation  ;  as  appears  by  the  frequent  fighs  and  deep 
refpirations  which  attend  it,  which  feem  to  be  necef- 
fary  exertions,  in  order  to  promote  the  paflage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs.  It  diminifhes  perfpiration, 
obftrd&s  the  menflrual  difeharge,  produces  palenefs  of 
the  fkin,  and  oedematous  complaints,  and  feirrhus  of 
the  glandular  parts.  It  aggravates  the  feurvy,  and  the 
malignity  of  putrid  and  contagious  diflempers,  and  ren¬ 
ders  people  more  apt  to  receive  the  infe&ion  of  them. 

When  it  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  in  a  great  degree,  it 
caufes  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  renders  the  pulfe 
irregular.  Blindnefs,  gangrene,  and  hidden  death, 
have  followed  the  excefs  of  this  fenfatiom  Its  effe&s 
of  changing  the  colour  of  the  hair  are  well  known,  ex¬ 
piates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofes,  are  good  cordials  in 
this  cafe. 

GRIELUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  are  five  petals  ;  the 
filaments  perfifling  ;  and  there  are  five  monofperinous 
feed-  cafes. 

GRIERSON  (Conftantia),  born  of  poor  parents  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  moil 
learned  women  on  record,  though  file  died  at  the  age  of 
27,  in  1733.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin 
fcholar  ;  and  underftood  hiftory,  divinity,  pliilofophy, 
and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  (kill  in  Latin  by 
her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord 
Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon  ;  to  whom 
fiie  alfo  addrefied  a  Greek  epigram.  She  wrote  many 
elegant  Englifh  poems,  feveral  of  which  were  inferted 
by  .Mrs  Barber  among  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for 
Mr  Grierfon  to  be  the  king’s  printer  ;  and  to  reward 
the  uncommon  merit  of  his  wife,  caufed  her  life  to  be 
included  in  it. 

GRIFFON  (Gryphus,  in  the  natural  hi- 

flory  of  the  ancients,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  eagle  kind.  They  reprefented  it  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak  ;  the  upper  part  repre¬ 
senting  an  eagle,  and  the  lower  a  lion  :  they  fuppofed 
it  to  watch  over  'gold  mines,  hidden  treafur.es,  &c. 
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Grlflea, 

Grinm'di. 


The  animal  was  confecrated  to  the  fun  5  and  the  an¬ 
cient  painters  reprefented  the  chariot  of  the  fun  as 
drawn  by  griffons.  M.  Sp3nheim  obferves  the  fame  of 
thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Nemefis. 

The  griffon  in  Scripture  is  that  fpecies  of  the  eagle 
called  in  Latin  ojfifraga ,  the  “  ofprey  and  of 
the  verb  ehd,  paras ,  “  to  break.” 

The  griffon  is  frequently  feen  on  ancient  medals  ; 
and  is  ftill  borne  in  coat-armour.  Guillim  blazons  it 
rampant  ;  alleging,  that  any  very  fierce  animal  may 
be  fo  blazoned  as  well  as  the  lion.  Sylvefler,  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  others,  ufe  the  terms  fegreiant  inftead  of  ram¬ 
pant. 

This  is  alfo  an  ornament  of  archite&ure  in  conftant 
ufe  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  copied  from  them,  with 
the  other  elegancies  of  architectural  enrichments,  by  the 
Romans.  See  Sphynx. 

GRTFLE  A,  ill  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oCtandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Calycanthema.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  and  there  are 
four  petals,  one  from  each  incifure  of  it.  The  fila 
ments  are  very  long,  afcending  or  turning  upwards  ; 
the  capfule  is  globofe,  fuperior,  unilocular,  and  poly- 
fperfnous. 

GRIMALDI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  painter,  ge¬ 
nerally  known  by  the  appellation  of  Bolognefe ,  was  born 
at  Bologna  in  1606,  where  he  became  a  difciple  of 
Annibal  Caracci,  and  proved  an  honour  to  that  illu- 
Itrious  mafter.  From  the  fchool  of  Annibal  he  went 
to  complete  his  ftudies  at  Rome,  and  improved  himfelf 
daily,  by  copying  the  works  of  thofe  artifts  in  which  lie 
obferved  the  greateft  excellence,  until  his  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Innocent  X. 
who  afforded  him  immediate  opportunities  of  exerting 
his  genius  in  the  gallery  of  his  palace  at  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  and  alfo  in  the  Vatican.  The  merit  of  his  per¬ 
formances  very  foon  engaged  the  attention  andapplaufe 
of  the  public,  and  increafed  the  number  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  and  friends ;  among  whom  were  the  prince 
Pamphilio,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome. 
His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who 
fent  for  him,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  him,  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  for  three  years  in  embellifhing  his  palace 
and  the  Louvre,  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
troubles  of  the  (late,  and  the  clamours  raifed  againft 
the  cardinal,  whofe  party  he  warmly  efpoufed,  put  him 
fo  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  advifed  him  to  re¬ 
tire  among  the  Jefuits.  He  did  fo,  and  was  of  ufe  to 
them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  expo- 
fftion  of  the  facrament  during  the  holy  days,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Rome.  This  piece  was  mightily  relifh- 
ed  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two  vifits,  and 
commanded  him  to  paint  fuch  another  for  his  chapel 
at  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  that  returned  to  Italy; 
and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron 
Innocent  X.  dead  :  but  his  two  fucceffors  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with 
their  friendship,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment. 
Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  well  as  fkilful 
in  his  profefiion  :  he  was  generous  without  profufion, 
ytfpe&ful  to  the  great  without  meannefs,  and  chari¬ 
table  to  the  poor.  The  following  inftance  of  his  bene¬ 
volence  may  ferve  to  charadlerife  the  man.  A  Sicilian 
gentleman 5  who  had  retired  from  Meffina  with  his 


daughter  during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  re-  Grimafcii 
duced  to  the  mifery  of  wanting  bread.  As  he  lived  R 
over-againft  him,  Grimaldi  was  foon  informed  of  it ;  Grinited, 
and  in  the  duik  of  the  evening,  knocking  at  the  Sici- 
ban’s  door,  without  making  himielf  known,  toffed  in 
money  and  retired.  The  thing  happening  more  than 
once,  raifed  the  Sicilian’s  curiofity  to  Jcnow  his  bene¬ 
factor  ;  who  findinghim  out,  by  hiding  himfelf  behind 
the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand 
that  had  relieved  him.  Grimaldi  remained  confufed,  of¬ 
fered  him  his  houfe,  and  continued  his  friend  till  his 
death.  He  died  of  a  dropfy  at  Rome  in  1680,  and  left 
a  confiderable  fortune  among  fix  children  The  genius 
of  Grimaldi  dire&ed  him  chiefly  to  landfcapc,  which 
he  executed  moll  happily.  His  colouring  is  ttrong  ; 
his  touch  light  and  delicate ;  his  fituations  are  uncom¬ 
monly  pleaiing  ;  and  the  leafing  of  his  trees  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  colouring  appears 
rather  too  green :  but  thofe  landfcapes,  which  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci,  may  ferve  as  mo¬ 
dels  for  all  thofe  who  admire  the  ilyle  of  that  fchool ; 
and  he  defigned  his  figures  in  an  elegant  taffe.  The 
pi&ures  of  this  mailer  are  very  unfrequent,  efpecially 
thofe  of  his  belt  time  ;  and  whenever  they  are  to  be 
purchafed,  they  afford  large  prices.  Of  his  children 
above  mentioned,  the  youngeft,  named  Alexander ,  pro¬ 
ved  a  good  painter,  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  taile  with  his 
father,  though  very  far  inferior  to  him :  fume  of  the 
pictures  of  Alexander,  however,  are  either  artfully,  or 
injudicioufly,  afcribed  to  Francifco. 

GRIMSBY,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Lincolnfhire 
in  England,  169  miles  from  London  ;  and  faid  to  be 
the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft,  corporation  in  England.  It 
had  anciently  three  convents  and  a  callle.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  high- fie  ward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  twelve  common  council  men,  two  bailiffs, 
two  coroners,  a  town  clerk,  and  three  ferjeants  at  mace. 

The  mayor  holds  a  court  here  on  Tuefday,  and  the 
bailiffs  on  Friday.  Here  are  feveral  flreets  of  good 
houfes,  and  a  church  that  looks  like  a  cathedral.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  trade  before  its  harbour  was  choak- 
ed  up  ;  yet  the  road  before  it  is  a  good  ftation  for 
Ships  that  wait  for  a  wind  to  get  out  to  fea.  1  ta 
chief  trade  is  in  coals  and  fait  brought  by  the  Humber. 

GRINDING,  or  Trituration,  the  a&  of  break¬ 
ing  or  comminuting  a  folid  body,  and  reducing  it  into 
powder.  See  Pulverisation  and  Levigation. 

The  painters  colours  are  grinded  on  a  marble  or 
porphyry,  either  with  oil  or  gum-water. 

Grinding  is  alfo  ufed  for  rubbing  or  wearing  off 
the  irregular  parts  of  the  furface  of  a  body,  and  redu¬ 
cing  it  to  the  deftined  figure,  whether  that  be  flat, 
concave,  or  the  like. 

The  grinding  and  polifhing  of  glafs  is  a  confiderable 
art ;  for  which  fee  Glass  Grinding .  For  tlie  grinding 
of  opt ical  gl affes ,  fee  O  p  t  1  c  s ,  th  e  Mechanical  Part . 

GRINSTED,  East  and  West  ;  two  towns  near 
Sali (bury  in  Wiltfhire. 

Gristed,  Eajl ,  a  town  29  mile3  from  London, 
feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  borders  of  Surry,  near  Afh- 
down  foreff.  It  has  a  haudfome  church,  which  was 
rebuilt  after  being  burnt  down  1683.  On  November 
12,  1785,  the  beautiful  tower  having  lately  fallen  to 
decay,  fell  down,  and  part  lighting  on  the  church  very 
conflderably  damaged  it.  An  hofpital  in  the  reign  of 
6  king 
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Grafted  king  James  I.  for  3 1  poor  people  ot  this  town  was 
II  built  and  endowed  with  3 30 1.  a  year.  It  is  a  bo- 
Grifgris.  r0Ugh  by  prefcription,  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  hi3 
brethren  ;  has  fent  burgeffes  to  parliament  ever  fince 
the  firft  of  Edward  II.  who  are  ele&ed  by  about  35 
burgage  holders;  had  a  charter  for  a  monthly  market 
from  Henry  VII.  and  is  generally  the  place  for  the 
sffizes.  The  returning  officer  here  is  the  bailiff  who 
is  chofen  by  a  jury  of  burgagenolders.  Its  market  is  on 
•  Thurfday,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  well  frequented,  are 
July  1  3  and  December  1 1  ;  which  laft  is  a  great  one 
for  Welfh  runts,  that  are  brought  up  here  by  the 
Kentifh  and  Suffex  farmers  and  for  fats  hogs  and  0- 
thcr  cattle. 

Gkinsted,  Wejl ,  in  Suffex,  a  town  above  10  miles 
to  the  fonth-weft  of -Eaft-Grinfled. 

GRIPES,  in  medicine,  a  fort  of  cholic  or  painful 
difordcr  of  the  lower  belly,  occafioned  by  fome  fharp 
pungent  matters  veliicating  the  parts,  or  by  wind  pent 
up  in  the  inteftines.  See  Index  fubjoined  to  Medi¬ 
cine. 

GRIPSWALD,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Pomerania  in  Germany  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now 
fubjedl  to  the  Swedes,  with  a  good  harbour  and  uni- 
veriity.  E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

GRISGRIS,  a  fuperftition  greatly  in  vogue  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  grif- 
gris,  according  to  Lc  Maire,  are  certain  Arabic  cha¬ 
racters  mixed  with  magical  figures  drawn  by  the  Ma- 
rabuts  or  priefls  upon  paper.  Labat  affirms,  that  they 
arc  nothing  elfe  than  feraps  of  the  alcoran  in  Ara¬ 
bic  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Barbot,  who  brought  over 
one  of  thefe  grifgris  to  Europe,  and  fhovved  it  to  a 
number  of  perfons  deeply  (killed  in  oriental  learning. 
None  of  thefe  c*.uld  find  the  leaf!  trace  of  any  charac¬ 
ter  they  underflood.  Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  hand  writing  ;  and  the 
words  are  probably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  though 
the  charadlers  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic. 
The  pooreft  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  his  grif- 
gris,  as  a  charm  againft  wounds  ;  and  if  it  proves  in¬ 
effectual,  the  pried  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  liis  conduft.  Thefe  priefls  invent  grifgris  a- 
gainlt  all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  defires 
and  appetites ;  by  virtue  of  which  the  pofTeffors  may 
•obtain  or  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  diflike.  They 
defend  them  from  ftorms,  enemies,  difeafes,  pains,  and 
misfortunes  ;  and  preferve  health,  long  life,  wealth, 
honour,  and  merit,  according  to  the  Marabuts.  No 
clergy  in  the  world  are  more  honoured  and  revered  by 
the  people  than  thefe  impoilors  are  by  the  negroes  ; 
nor  are  any  people  in  the  world  more  impoverifhed  by 
their  priefls  than  thefe  negroes  are,  a  grifgris  being 
frequently  fold  at  three  (laves  and  four  or  five  oxen. 
The  grifgris  intended  for  the  head  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck  behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear  ;  nor  are'the  arms 
and  (boulders  negle&ed.  Sometimes  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  in  their  bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns  ;  at  other 
times,  they  are  made  *1ike  ferpents,  lizards,  or  fome 
other  animals,  cut  out  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  &c. 

I  here. are  not  wanting  Europeans,  and  otherwise  in¬ 
telligent  feamen  and  merchants,  who  are  in  fome  degree 
infe&ed  with  this  weaknefs  of  the  country,  and  believe 
that  the  negro  forcerers  have  an  aCtual  communication 


with  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  ma-  Grifons* 
lignant  influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,  when  they  fee  * '  f 
them  diflort  their  features  and  mufcles,  make  horrid 
grimaces,  and  at  laft  imitate  all  the  appearance  of  epi¬ 
leptics. 

GRISONS,  a  people  fituated  among  the  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.  Their  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Surgans  and  Bludenz,  the 
canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenflein  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  canton’s  Italian  bailiwics,  the 
county  of  Chavenne,  and  the  Valteline  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  the  canton 
of  Uri.  It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 
Grifon  or  grey  league ,  the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God>  and 
that  of  the  ten  jurifdiftlom  ;  which  unite  and  form  one 
republic.  The  two  firft  lie  towards  the  fouth,  and  the 
third  towards  the  north.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
above  70  miles,  and  the  breadth  about  60.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  faid  to  have  had  the  name  of  Grifons  from  the 
grey  coats  they  wore  in  former  times.  This  country* 
lying  among  the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous  ;  but  the 
mountains  yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  fheep,  and 
goats,  with  fome  rye  and  barley  :  in  the  valleys  there 
is  plenty  of  grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  coun¬ 
try  alfo  abounds  with  hogs  and  wild-fowl  ;  hut  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  fifh  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  are  moftly 
purcliafed  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
lakes,  moft  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Tire 
language  of  the  Grifons  is  either  a  corrupt  Italian  or 
the  German.  Each  of  the  leagues  is  fubdivided  into 
feveral  leffer  communities,  which  are  fo  many  demo¬ 
cracies  ;  every  male  above  1 6  having  a  fhare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  community,  and  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  magi  ft rates.  Deputies  from  the  feveral  communi¬ 
ties  conftitute  the  general  diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues* 
which  meets  annually,  and  alternately  at  the  capital  of 
each  league  ;  but  they  can  conclude  nothing  without 
the  confent  of  their  conflituents.  This  country  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Rhetia.  After  the  extinClion  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft,  it  was  fome  time  fub- 
je&  to  its  own  dukes,  or  thofe  of  Swabia.  Then  the 
bifhop  of  Coire,  and  other  petty  princes,  dependent  on 
the  emperors  of  Germany,  became  mailers  of  great 
part  of  it  :  at  laft,  by  the  extin&ion  of  fome,  pur- 
chafe,  voluntary  grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its 
lords,  and  ere&ed  itfelf  into  three  diftineft  republics, 
each  of  which,  as  we  obferved  already,  is  fubdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  communities,  which  are  a  fort 
of  republics,  exercifing  every  branch  of  fovereignty, 
except  that  of  making  peace  or  war,  fending  embafiies, 
concluding  alliances,  and  enabling  laws  relating  to  the 
whole  country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of 
the  feveral  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  compa¬ 
red  to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  feve¬ 
ral  leagues  to  the  provincial  ftates.  The  particular  diets 
are  compofed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community  ;  and 
both  in  them  and  the  communities  every  thing  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  communities, 
every  male  above  16  has  a  vote.  Befides  the  annual 
provincial  diets  for  choofing  the  chiefs  and  other  offi¬ 
cers,  and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  refpe&ive 
leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns  all 
the  three  leagues  or  whole  body.  In  both  thefe,  t her 
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reprefentative3  can  do  nothing  of  themfelves,  hut  are 
tied  down  to  the  indruCtions  of  their  principals. 
There  is  a  general  feal  for  all  the  three  leagues  ;  and 
each  particular  league  has  a  feparate  feal.  Befides  the 
dated  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  are  fome- 
times  fuminoned,  when  either  the  domedie  affairs  of 
the  Hate  or  any  foreign  miuiller  require  it.  In  the  ge¬ 
neral  diets,  the  Grey  League  has  28  votes  ;  that  of 
the  Houfe  of  God,  23  ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurifdic- 
tions,  15.  Thefe  leagues,  at  different  times,  have  en¬ 
tered  into  clofe  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  can¬ 
tons  and  their  alfociates.  The  bailiwics  belonging  in 
common  to  the  three  leagues  are  thofe  of  the  Valte- 
line,  Chieavene,  Bormio,  Meyenfeld,  Malans,  and 
Jennins  ;  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  fucceffive- 
ly  by  the  feveral  communities  every  two  years.  The 
yearly  revenue  arifing  to  the  Grifons  from  their  baili¬ 
wics  is  faid  to  amount  to  about  13.500  florins.  The 
public  revenues  altogether  are  but  fmall,  though  there 
are  many  private  perfous  in  the  country  that  are  rich. 
However,  in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
they  tax  themfelves  in  proportion  to  the  neceffity  of  the 
fervice  and  the  people’s  abilities.  They  have  no  re¬ 
gular  troops,  but  a  well-difciplined  militia  ;  and  upon 
occafion,  it  is  faid,  can  bring  a  body  of  30,000  fight¬ 
ing  men  into  the  field :  but  their  chief  fecurity  arifes 
from  the  narrow  paffes  and  high  mountains  by  which 
they  are  furrounded. 

Of  the  jurifprudence,  religion,  See.  of  the  Gri¬ 
ffins,  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  in  his 
travels  in  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  three  leagues 
the  Roman  law  prevails,  modified  by  the  municipal 
-cuftoms.  The  courts  of  juflice  in  each  community 
are  compofed  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  who  prefides, 
and  a  certain  number  of  jurymen,  chofen  by  the 
people  :  they  have  no  regular  falarics,  but  receive  for 
their  attendance  a  fmall  fum,  arifing  in  fome  commu¬ 
nities  from  the  expences  of  the  procefs,  which  are  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  criminals;  in  others  from  a  (hare  of  the 
fines.  They  enjoy  the  power  of  pardoning  or  dimi- 
nifhing  the  penalty,  and  of  receiving  a  compofition  in 
money.  This  mode  of  proceeding  fuppofes  what  is  as 
abfurd  in  theory  as  it  is  contrary  to  experience,  that 
judges  will  incline  to  mercy  when  it  is  their  intered  to 
eonviCt  ;  or  will  impartially  infliCt  punifhment,  even 
when  injurious  to  their  own  private  advantage. — The 
prifoners  are  examined  in  private  ;  frequently  tortured 
for  the  purpofe  of  forcing  confeilion,  when  the  judges 
either  divide  the  fines,  or  remit  the  punifhment  for  a 
compofition.  In  fome  diftriCts  a  criminal  trial  is  a 
kind  of  feftival  to  the  judges,  for  whom  a  good  repaft 
is  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  prifoner  if  convicted; 
and  thus  the  following  allufion,  in  Garth’s  Difpenfary, 
applied  with  more  wit  than  truth  to  our  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  is  literally  fulfilled  :  — 

‘  And  wretches  hang,  that  jurymen  may  dine1 
Capital  punifhments,  however,  are  extremely  rare  ;  a 
circumftance  arifing  not  from  a  want  of  feverity  in  the 
penal  ftatutes,  or  from  a  propenfity  to  mercy  in  the 
judges  :  but  becaufe  the  latter  draw  more  advantages 
from  fining  than  executing  an  offender.  In  a  word, 
to  ufe  the  expreffion  of  Burnet,  which  is  as  true  at 
prefent  as  it  was  in  his  time,  “  Many  crimes  go  un- 
punifhed,  if  the  perfons  who  commit  them  have  either 
great  credit  or  much  money It  is  remarkable,  that 
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torture  is  move  frequently  applied,  and  for  frnaller  de-  Grifoiw. 
linquencies,  in  thefe  independent  republics,  than  in  the  —  taV“1 w 
fubjeCt  provinces.  The  infliction  of  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  judges  ;  a  majority  of 
whom  may  order  it  for  an  offence  which  is  not  capi¬ 
tal,  nor  even  punifliable  by  corporal  penalties.  Thus 
it  is  not  uncommon,  in  thofe  communities  where  fines 
are  divided  among  the  judges,  to  torture  women  of 
loofc  conduct,  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  them  to 
confefs  with  whom  they  have  been  connected  ;  for  as 
fuch  offences  are  punifhable  by  fines,  the  more  perfons 
are  convicted,  the  larger  fhare  of  money  is  diftributed 
among  the  judges  for  the  trouble  of  their  attendance. 

Even  in  the  diflriCts  where  the  fines  are  paid  to  the 
community,  torture  is  often  no  lefs  wantonly  inflicted, 
becaufe,  when  'the  prifoner  is  not  found  guilty,  the 
expences  of  the  procefs  fall  upon  the  public,  and  the 
judges  receive  little  emolument.  Even  in  the  civil 
couits  moil  caufes  are  decided  by  bribing  the  judges ; 
and  appeals  in  thofe  communities,  wherein  they  arc 
admitted,  fcarcely  ferve  any  other  end  than  to  enlarge 
the  fphere  of  corruption  ;  Coire,  and  a  few  other 
places,  are  excepted  from  this  general  reflection. 

The  religion  of  the  Grifons  is  divided  into  catholic 
and  reformed.  The  doCtrines  of  the  reformation  were 
firfl  preached  about  the  year  1524,  and  received  at 
Flasfch  a  fmall  village  in  the  Ten  JurifdiCtions  upon 
the  confines  of  Sargans ;  from  thence  they  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mayenfeld  and  Malantz,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  through  the  whole  valley  of  Pretigau.  The  new 
opinions  fpread  with  fuch  celerity,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century  they  were  embraced  by  the  whole 
league  of  the  Ten  JurifdiCtions  (excepting  part  of  the 
community  of  Alvenew),  the  greateft  part  of  the  Houfe 
of  God,  and  a  few  communities  in  t‘  4  Grey  League. 

The  difference  of  religion  nearly  excited  a  civil  war 
between  the  two  feels,  as  well  at  the  firft  introduction 
of  the  reformation  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
in  the  Valteline.  In  the  latter  indance,  the  two  parties 
rofe  in  arms  ;  but  the  Catholics  being  overpowered  by 
the  Proteftants,  matters  were  amicably  adjulted.  Since 
that  period  all  religious  concerns  have  been  regulated 
with  perfeCt  cordiality.  According  to  the  general 
confent  of  the  three  leagues,  each  community  being 
ablolute  within  its  little  territory,  has  the  power  of 
appointing  its  own  particular  worfhip,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  free  to  follow  either  the  Catholic  or  Re¬ 
formed  perfuafion.  Iu  the  adminiftration  of  civil  af¬ 
fairs  religion  has  no  interference:  the  deputies  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  diet  may  be  members  of  either  communion,  as 
chofen  by  the  communities  which  they  reprefent.  By 
this  moderate  and  tolerating  principle,  all  religious  dif- 
fenfions  have  been  fuppreffed  as  much  as  poffible  ;  and 
the  molt  perfeCt  amity  fubfifls  between  the  two  feCts. 

In  fpiritual  concerns,  the  Catholics  for  the  mod  part 
are  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  bifhop  of  Coire.  For 
the  affairs  of  the  Reformed  churches,  each  league  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  didriCts,  tne  nuniders 
whereof  affemble  twice  every  year  :  thefe  affembhes 
are  called  colloquia .  Each  colloquium’has  its  prefident, 
and  each  league  a  fuperintendant  called  a  dean .  .  The 
fupreme  authority  in  fpiritual  concerns  is  veded  in  the 
fynod,  which  is  compofed  of  the  three  deans,  and  the 
clergy  of  each  league  ;  the  fynod  affembles  every  year 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  leagues.  Candidates 
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Grifons  for  holy  orders  are  examined  before  the  fynod,  The 
II  neceffary  qualifications  for  admiffion  into  the  church 
r°a  ‘  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  flridlly  adhered  to  ;  many 
being  ordained  without  the  leaft  acquaintance  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  thofe  languages.  Formerly  Latin  was  folely 
tifed,  as  well  in  the  debates  of  the  fynod  as  for  the 
purpofe  of  examining  the  candidates;  but  it  prefent 
that  tongue  grows  more  and  more  into  difufe,  and 
German  is  employed  in  its  (lead. 

The  number  of  reformed  parifhes  in  the  whole  three 
leagues  amounts  to  135,  in  the  following  proportion: 
—  In  the  Grey  League  46,  in  that  of  God's  Houfe 
53,  and  in  the  League  of  Tenjurifdi&ions  3 6.  The  mi¬ 
ni  Hers  of  thefe  churches  enjoy  but  very  fmall  falaries. 
The  richeft  benefices  do  not  perhaps  yield  more  than 
L.  20 y  or  at  molt  L.  25  per  annum ,  and  the  poordl 
fometimes  fcarcely  L.  6.  This  fcanty  income  is  at¬ 
tended  with  many  inconveniences.  It  obliges  the 
clergy  who  have  families  to  follow  fome  branch  of 
traffic,  to  the  negledl  of  their  ecclefiaflical  fiudies,  and 
to  the  degradation  of  the  profeflional  chara&er.  Ano¬ 
ther  inconvenience  is  fuperadded  to  the  narrownefs  of 
their  income.  In  moil  communities  the  miniflers, 
though  confirmed  by  the  fynod,  are  chofen  by  the 
people  of  the  parifh,  and  are  folely  dependent  on  their 
bounty.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  are  generally  extremely  ignorant.  They  can¬ 
not  fupport  that  expence  which  is  requifite  to  purfue 
their  fiudies ;  they  are  not  animated  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  decent  competence ;  and,  from  the  depen¬ 
dent  mode  of  their  ele&ion,  are  not  encouraged  to  de- 
ferve  their  promotion  by  a  confident  dignity  of  cha* 
ra&er. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground, 
or  ready  for  grinding. 

GRIT  (argillaceous),  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths. 
Its  texture  is  more  or  lefs  porous,  equable,  and  rough 
to  the  touch.  It  does  not  give  fire  with  it  eel,  nor 
effervefee  with  acids.  When  freffi  broken  and  breathed 
upon,  it  exhales  an  earthy  fmell.  Mr  Kirwan  men¬ 
tions  two  kinds  ;  one  from  Hollington  near  Utoxeter, 
of  a  yellowifh  or  whitifh  grey,  and  about  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  2288.  Another,  from  Kneperfly  in  Staf¬ 
ford  fh  ire,  is  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2568;  and  fo  un- 
fulible  as  to  be  ufed  for  fire  Hones.  According  to 
Fabroni  the  grit-fione  is  of  greater  or  lefs  hardnefs, 
mofily  of  a  grey,  and  fometimes  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
compofed  of  a  filiceous  and  micaceous  fand,  but  rarely 
of  a  fparry  kind  ;  with  greater  or  fmaller  particles 
clofely  compared  by  an  argillaceous  cement.  It  gives 
fome  fparks  with  Heel,  is  indiffoluble  for  the  moll  part 
in  acids,  and  verifiable  in  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  ufed 
for  millfiones  and  whetftones;  and  fometimes  for  filter¬ 
ing  fiones  and  for  building. 

GROAT,  an  Englifh  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders, 
Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c.  have  likewife  their 
groats,  groots,  groches,  gros,  &c.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  no  filver  coin  bigger  than  a  penny  was  ftruck 
in  England,  nor  after  the  conqueft,  till  Edward  III. 
who,  about  the  year  1351,  coined  groffes,  i.  e.  groats , 
or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a-piece  :  and  fo 
the  matter  flood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  in 
1 5C  4>  firil. coined  fliiliings. 
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Groats,  in  country  affairs,  oats  after  the  hu*!s  are  Grrats 
off,  or  great  oat- meal.  fi 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  fuch  perfons  as  en-  Gron|nSen- 
groffed  all  merchandize  that  was  vendible  ;  but  now  v 
they  are  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies 
of  ^he  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fugar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpices,  &c. 

GROENLAND,  or  Spitzbergen.  See  Green¬ 
land. 

GROGRAM,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  filk  and 
mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh.— 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  we  have  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  cafe,  where  a  peg  of  wood  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  groin  of  a  young  woman  of  21,  after 
it  had  remained  16  years  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
having  been  accidentally  fwallowed  when  fhe  was  about 
five  years  of  age.  Vide  Vol.  LXVII.  p.  459. 

Groin,  among  builders,  is  the  angular  curve  made 
by  the  interfe&ion  of  two  femi -cylinders  or  arches ; 
and  is  either  regular  or  irregular. — A  regular  groin  is 
when  the  interfeCling  arches,  whether  femicircular  or- 
femieliptical,  are  of  the  fame  diameters  and  heights. 

An  irregular  groin  is  where  one  of  the  arches  is  femi- 
circular  and  the  other  femieliptical. 

GROM  WELL,  in  botany.  See  Lithosper- 

MUM. 

GRONINGEN,  the  mod  northerly  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Drenthe; 
on  the  eafi,  by  the  biffiopric  of  Munfter,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Eaft-Friefeland  ;  and  on  the  well  by  the 
province  of  Friefeland,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  the 
river  Lawers.  Its  greateft  length  from  fouth-eaft  to 
north -weft  is  about  47  miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  very 
unequal,  the  greateil  being  about  33  miles.  Here 
are  rich  pafiures,  large  herds  of  great  and  fmall  cattle, 
plenty  of  fea  and  river  fifii,  and  of  turf,  with  fome  fo- 
refis  and  corn-land.  There  are  feveral  rivers  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  The  Hates 
confifi  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Ommeland,  or  circumjacent  country  ;  and  hold 
their  affemblies  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen. 

The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  burgraves ;  but  their  power  being  limited,  the 
people  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards  it  became 
fubje&  to  the  biffiop  of  Utrecht ;  but  ffiook  off  his 
yoke  at  laft,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  are  much  the  fame 
here  as  in  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the  provincial  Hates, 
council  of  Hate,  provincial  tribunal,  and  chamber  of 
accounts.  Six  deputies  are  fent  from  hence  to  the 
llates-general.  Of  the  efiabliffied  clergy  there  are 
160  miniflers,  which  form  feven  claffes,  whofe  annual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,  at  Groningen  and  Appin-. 
ged  am. 

Groningen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
is  fituated  about  12  miles  from  the  neareft  fhore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivulets,  which 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivel.  Ships  of  confiderable  bur, 
den  can  come  up  to  the  city,  in  confequence  of  which 
it  enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very 
llrong,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  much  negle&ed* 

The. 
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Gronovin  The  unlvcrfity  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  well 
tl  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  monalte- 
Gruove.  town>  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 

-U  '  Hanfe,  and  has  Hill  great  privileges,  is  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  con- 
taining  three  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  ftreets, 
in  which  are  many  fine  houfes,  betides  churches  and  ci¬ 
ther  public  flru&ures.  .  By  the  river  Fivel  and  the 
Eems,  it  has  a  communication  with  WeRphalia.  In 
1672  it  made  fucli  a  gallant  refiftance  againfl  the  bi- 
fhop  of  MunRer,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  loll  io,oco 
men  before  it*  Rodolphus  Agricola  and  Vefelius,  two 
of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  age  in,  which  they  lived, 
were  born  here.  Under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  this  city  is 
a  confiderable  diflridl,  called  the  Gorecht .  E.  Long. 
6.25.  N.Lat.53.  10. 

G RON O VI A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
34th  order,  Cucurbit  acta.  There  are  five  petals  and 
ftamina  inferted  into  a  campanulated  calyx  ;  the  berry 
is  dry,  monofpermous,  and  inferior. 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  a  very  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profeffor  of  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671*  He 
publifhed,  l.  Diatribe  in  Stat'd ,  &c.  2.  De fefiertiis. 

3.  Corre<ft  editions  of  Seneca,  Statius,  X*  Livy,  Pliny’s 
Natural  Hiftory,  Tacitus,  Aldus  Gellius,  Phsedrus’s 
Fables,  &c.  with  notes;  and  other  works. 

Gronovius  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  was  educated  firfl  at  Leyden,  then 
went  over  to  England,  where  he  vifited  the  univerfities, 
confulted  the  curious  MSS.  and  formed  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  feveral  learned  men.  He  was  chofen  by 
the  grand  duke  to  be  profeffor  at  Pifa,  with  a  confi- 
derable  fiipend.  He  returned  into  Holland,  after  he 
had  refided  two  years  in  Tufcany,  and  confulted  the 
MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library.  In  1679,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  to  a  profeffor- 
fhip  ;  and  his  inaugural  differtation  was  fo  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to 
his  iliper.ed,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his 
death  in  1716.  He  refufed  feveral  honourable  and 
advantageous  offers.  His  principal  works  are,  The 
treafure  of  Greek  antiquities ,  in  13  vols.  folio  ;  and  a 
oreat  number  of  differ tatio ns,  and  editions  of  ancient 
authors.  He  was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  vi¬ 
rulence  of  his  Ryle  ;  and  the  feyerity  with  which  he 
treated  other  great  men  who  differed  from  him,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  juft  cenfure. 

GROOM,  a  name  particularly  applied  to  feveral 
fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfehold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  Role.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fervant  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  on  horfes  in  the  Rable. — The  word 
fs  formed  from  the  Flemifh  grcm,  “  a  boy.” 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  fhaft  or  pit  funk 
into  the  earth,  fometimes  in  the  vein,  and  fometimes 

not.  #  . 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  Ryle,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  pannels  in,  in  wainfeotting, 
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GROSS,  a  foreign  money 
fwering  to  our  groat. 

Gross  is  ufed  among  us  for  the  quantity  of  twelve 
dozen. 

Gross  weight ,  is  the  weight  of  merchandizes  and 
goods,  with  their  duR  and  drofs,  as  alfo  of  the  bag, 
cafk,  clieR,  &c.  wherein  they  are  contained ;  out 
of  which  grofs  weight,  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret. 

GROSS,  or  Grossus,  in  our  ancient  law  writers, 
denote  a  thing  abfolute,  and  not  depending  on  another. 
Thus,  villain  in  grofsy  villanus  in  groffoy  was  a  fervant,' 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  land,  but  immediately  to  the 
perfon  of  the  lord  ;  or  a  fervile  perfon  not  appendant 
or  annexed  to  the  land  or  manor,  and  to  go  along  with 
the  tenures  as  appurtenant  to  it ;  but  like  other  per- 
fonal  goods  and  chattels  of  his  lord,  at  his  lord’s  plea- 
fure  and  difpofal. 

Gross,  advowfon  in .  See  Ad  vow  son. 

Gross-bean,  in  zoology,  a  name  by  which  we 
commonly  call  the  coccothraufles9  called  alfo  at  other 
times  the  hawfinch .  This  is  the  loxia  coccothraujles 
in  the  Linnsean  fyRem. 

Gross-beak,  in  ornithology;  a  fpecies  of  Loxi  a. 
GROSSULARIA.  See  Ribes. 

GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk,  in  fculpture  and 
painting,  fomething  whimfical,  extravagant,  and  mon- 
Rrous ;  confiRing  either  of  things  that  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  no  cxiRence  in  nature  ;  or  of 
things  fo  diRorted,  as  to  raife  furprife  and  ridicule. 
The  name  arifes  hence,  that  figures  of  this  kind  weie 
anciently  much  ufed  to  adorn  the  grottos  wherein  the 
tombs  of  eminent  perfons  or  families  were  inclofed. 
Such  was  that  of  Ovid,  whofe  grotto  was  difeovered 
near  Rome  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

GROTIUS  (Hugo),  or  more  properly  Hugo  de 
Groot,  one  of  the  greateR  men  in  Europe,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  Ru¬ 
dies,  that  at  the  age  of  1  5  he  had  attained  a  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  ;  and  a 
yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  that  age  on  Mar- 
tianus  Capella.  In  1598,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
arnbaffiador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  eReem  by  Henry  IV.  He  took  his  degree 
of  do&or  of  laws  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  at  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1613 
he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  fyndic  of 
that  city  ;  but  did  not  accept  of  tlie  office,  till  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  liim  that  he  fhould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  lie  took  from  his 
forefeeing,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  divines  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
fa&ions  in  the  Rate,  would  occafion  revolutions  in  the 
chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fent  into  England, 
on  account  of  the  divifions  that  reigned  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fifhing  in 
the  northern  feas  ;  but  lie  could  obtain  no  fatisfa&ion. 
He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  it  is  thought, 
to  perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians ;  and  he  had  feveral  con¬ 
ferences  with  King  James  on  that  fubjedl.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  his  attachment  to  Barnevelt  in¬ 
volved 
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volved  him  in  great  trouble ;  for  lie  was  feized,  and 
fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  1619,  and  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  been 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 
in  his  confinement,  he  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  bis  wife,  who  having  obferved  that  his  keepers 
had  often  fatigued  themfelves  with  fearching  and  exa¬ 
mining  a  great  trunk- full  of  foul  linen  which  ufed  to 
be  wafhed  at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  it  paTs  without  open¬ 
ing  it,  fhe  advifed  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  prevent  his 
being  (lifted,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  He  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend’s  houfe 
in  Gorkum  ;  where  drefiing  himfelf  like  a  mafon,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  pafTed  through  the  market¬ 
place,  and  ftepping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvet  in 
Brabant.  Here  he  made  himfelf  known  to  fome  Ar- 
minians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.  At  fir  ft 
there  wa9  a  defign  of  profecuting  his  wife,  who  {laid 
in  the  prifon  ;  and  fome  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
lhe  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  hufband’s  Head  :  how¬ 
ever,  fhe  was  releafed  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
verfally  applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  he  met  with  a  gracious  recep¬ 
tion  from  that  court,  and  Louis  XIII.  fettled  a  pen- 
fion  upon  him.  Having  refided  there  eleven  years, 
he  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving^  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry  prince  of  Orange :  but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  perfecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh;  where,  in  1634,  Queen  Chriftina  of 
Sweden  made  him  her  counsellor,  and  fent  him  am- 
baffador  into  France.  After  having  difeharged  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  Queen  Chriftina  of  his 
embafly  ;  when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  honours  at  Amfterdam.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  Swedifh  majefty  at  Stockholm ;  and 
there  begged  that  fhe  would  grant  his  difmiffion,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  ob¬ 
tained  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  queen  gave  him  many 
marks  of  her  efteem,  though  he  had  many  enemies 
at  this  court.  As  be  was  returning,  the  fhip  in 
which  he  embarked  was  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  Po¬ 
merania  ;  and  being  now  fick,  he  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney  by  land  ;  but  was  forced  to  flop  at  Roflock,  where 
he  died,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  1645.  Elis  body 
was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre 
of  his  anceftors.  Notwithftanding  the  embaffies  in 
which  he  was  employed,  he  compofed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  A  treadle  De  jure  belli  et  pacts ,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  a  mafter-piece.  2.  A  treatife  on  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  3.  Commentaries  on  the  holy 
feriptures.  4.  The  hiftory  and  annals  of  Holland. 
5.  A  great  number  of  letters.  All  which  are  written 
in  Latin. 

GIIOTSCAW,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1739,  in 
which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  with  lofs. 
E.  Long.  21.0.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GRO  fSKAW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  feated  in  a  fruitful  plain.  E.  Long.  17.  35. 
N.  Eat.  50.  A2. 

GROTTO,  or  Grotta,  a  large  deep  cavern  or 
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den  in  a  mountain  or  rock.  The  word  is  Italian, 
grotta ,  formed,  according  to  Menage,  Sec.  from  the 
Latin  crypta .  Du  Cange  obferves,  that  grotta  was  ufed 
in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the  corrupt  Latin. 

The  ancient  anchorites  retired  into  dens  and  grot¬ 
tos,  to  apply  themfelves  the  more  attentively  to  medi¬ 
tation. 

Okey-hole,  Elden-hole,  Peake’s  hole,  and  Pool’s 
hole,  are  famous  among  the  natural  caverns  or  grottos 
of  our  country. 

The  entrance  to  Okey-hole,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
Mendip-hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  thofe  hills,  which  is  be- 
fet  all  about  with  rocks,  and  has  near  it  a  precipitate 
defeent  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  there  continually  iffues  from  the  rocks  a  confi- 
derable  current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks  above  the 
entrance  fhow  themfelves  about  30  fathoms  high,  and 
the  whole  afeent  of  the  hill  above  is  about  a  mile,  and 
is  very  fteep.  As  you  pafs  into  this  vault,  you  go  at 
firft  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  farther,  the  way  is 
found  to  be  rocky  and  uneven, ibmetimes  afeending,  and 
fometimes  defeending.  The  roof  of  this  cavern,  in  the 
higheft  part,  is  about  eight  fathoms  from  the  ground, 
but  in  many  particular  places  it  is  fo  low,  that  a  man 
muft  ftoop  to  get  along.  The  breadth  is  not  lefs  vari¬ 
ous  than  the  height,  for  in  fome  places  it  is  five  or  fix 
fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not  more  than  one  or  two. 
It  extends  itfelf  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards. 
People  talk  much  of  certain  ftones  in  it,  refembling 
men  and  women,  and  other  things ;  but  there  is  little 
matter  of  curiofity  in  thefe,  being  only  fhapelefs  lumps 
of  a  common  fpar.  At  the  fartheft  part  of  the  cavern 
there  is  a  good  ftream  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive 
a  mill,  which  pafles  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern, 
and  at  length  Aides  down  ,about  fix  or  eight  fathoms 
among  the  rocks,  and  then  preffing  through  the  clefts 
of  them,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  valley.  The  river 
within  the  cavern  is  well  ftored  with  eels,  and  has  fome 
trouts  in  it ;  and  thefe  cannot  have  come  from  with¬ 
out,  there  being  fo  great  a  fall  near  the  entrance.  In 
dry  fummers,  a  great  number  of  frogs  are  feen  all  along 
this  cavern,  even  to  the  fartheft  part  of  it;  and  on  the 
roof  of  it,  at  certain  places,  hang  vaft  numbers  of  bats,  as 
they  do  in  almoft  all  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is 
either  level,  or  but  (lightly  afeending  or  defeending  ; 
and  even  in  the  more  perpendicular  ones  they  are  fome- 
times  found,  provided  they  are  not  too  narrow,  and  are 
fufficiently  high.  The  cattle  that  feed  in  the  paftures 
through  which  this  river  runs,  have  been  known  to  die 
fuddenly  fometimes  after  a  flood  ;  this  is  probably 
owing  to  the  waters  having  been  impregnated,  either 
naturally  or  accidentally,  with  lead- ore. 

Eldtn-hole  is  a  huge  profound  perpendicular  chafm, 
three  miles  from  Buxton,  ranked  among  the  natural 
wonders  of  the  Peak.  Its  depth  is  unknown,  and  is 
pretended  to  be  unfathomable.  Cotton  tells  us  he 
founded  884  yards  ;  yet  the  plumemt  ftill  drew.  But 
he  might  eafiiy  be  deceived,  unlefs  his  plummet  was 
very  heavy;  the  weight  of  a  rope  of  that  length  might 
well  make  the  landing  of  the  plummet  fcarce  percei¬ 
vable. 

Peak’s- hole,  and  Pool’s-hole,  called  alfo  the  Devil's 
J—fe,  are  two  remarkable  horizontal  fprings  under 
mountains  ;  the  one  near  Caftleton,  the  other  juft  by 
Buxton.  They  feem  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the 
T  fprings 
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Grotto,  fprings  which  have  their  current  through  them  ;  when 
— Y  the  water  had  forced  its  way  through  the  horizontal 

fiffures  of  the  ftrata,  and  had  carried  the  loofe  earth 
away  with  it,  the  loofe  hones  miift  fall  down  of  courfe: 
and  where  the  ftrata  had  few  or  no  fiffures,  they  re¬ 
mained  entire  ;  and  fo  formed  thefe  very  irregular 
arches,  which  are  now  fo  much  wondered  at.  The 
water  which  paffes  through  PooPs-hole  is  impregnated 
with  particles  of  lime-hone,  and  has  incruhed  the 
whole  cavern  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  appears  as  one 
folid  rock. 

In  grottos  are  frequently  found  cryftals  of  the  rock, 
ftala£tites,  and  other  natural  conglaciations,  and  thofe 
often  of  an  amazing  beauty.  M.  Homberg  conjec¬ 
tures,  from  feveral  circumhances,  that  the  marble  pil¬ 
lars  in  the  grotto  of  Antiparos  vegetate  or  grow. 
That  author  looks  on  this  grotto  as  a  garden,  whereof 
the  pieces  of  marble  are  the  plants  ;  and  endeavours  to 
hiow,  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  fome  ve¬ 
getative  principle.  See  Antiparos. 

At  Foligno  in  Italy  is  another  grotto,  confiding  of 
pillars  and  orders  of  architecture  of  marble,  with  their 
ornaments,  & c.  fcarcely  inferior  to  thofe  of  art ;  but 
they  all  grow  downwards  :  fo  that  if  this  too  be  a  gar¬ 
den,  the  plants  are  turned  upfide  down. 

Grotto  del  Cani>  a  little  cavern  near  Pozzuoli,  four 
leagues  from  Naples,  the  {teams  whereof  are  of  a 
mephitical  or  noxious  quality  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  call¬ 
ed  bocca  venenofa ,  the  poifonous  mouth.  See  Mephitis. 

£<  Two  miles  from  Naples  ( fays  Dr  Mead),  juft  by  the 
Lago  de  Agnano,  isacelebrated  mofeta, commonly  called 
la  Grotia  del  Can i,  and  equally  deftr'uctive  to  all  within 
the  reach  of  its  vapours.  It  is  a  fmall  grotto  about 
eight  feet  high,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  ;  from  the 
ground  arifes  a  thin,  fubtiie,  warm  fume,  vifible  enough 
to  a  difeerning  eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in  little 
parcels  here  and  there,  but  in  one  continued  ftream, 
covering  the  whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave  ; 
having  this  remaikable  difference  from  common  va¬ 
pours,  that  it  does  not  like  fmoke  difperfe  itfelf  into 
the  air,  but  quickly  after  its  rife  falls  hack  again,  and 
returns  to  the  earth  ;  the  colour  of  the  tides  of  the 
grotto  being  the  meafure  of  its  afeent :  for  fo  far  it  is 
of  a  darkifh-green,  but  higher  only  common  eaith. 
And  as  I  rnyfelf  found  no  inconveniency  by  (landing  in 
it,  fo  no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  the 
lea  ft  injured.  But  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or 
any  other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it  ;  or,  by 
reafon  of  its  fmallnefs,  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead,  or  in  a 
fwoon  ;  the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at  laft 
no  more  figns  of  life  appear  than  a  very  weak  and  al- 
moft  infcnfible  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  which, 
if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly  ceafes  too, 
an d  then  the  cafe  is  irrecoverable  ;  but  if  it  be  fnatched 
out,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  it  foon  comes  to  life  again, 
and  fooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent  lake.”  The 
fumes  of  the  grotto,  the  fame  author  argues,  are  no 
real  poifon,  hut  adl  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ;  elfe  the 
creatures  could  not  recover  fo  foon,  or  if  they  did, 
fome  fymptoms,  as  faint nefs,  &c.  would  be  the  confe¬ 
rence  of  it.  He  adds,  “  that  in  creatures  killed  there¬ 
with,  when  differed,  no  marks  of  infection  appear; 
and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of  air,  by 


which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftoppage  ;  and  Grrtt% 
this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  infpires  a  fluid  of  “ v^- 
a  quite  different  nature  from  the  air,  and  fo  in  no  re- 
fpe&  fit  to  fupply  its  place.  Taking  the  animal  out, 
while  yet  alive,  and  throwing  it  into  the  neighbouring 
lake,  it  recovers  :  this  is  owing  to  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water,  which  promotes  the  contra&ion  of  the  fibres, 
and  fo  a  (lifts  the  retarded  circulation  ;  the  fmall  portion 
of  air  which  remains  in  the  veficulss,  after  every  expi¬ 
ration,  may  be  fufficient  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid. 

After  the  fame  manner,  cold  water  a£ls  in  a  deliquium 
anhni  :  the  lake  of  Agnano  has  no  greater  virtue  in  it 
than  others.” 

The  fteam  arifing  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  long 
time  reckoned  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  thought 
to  fuffocate  the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales 
imagined  that  it  deftroyed  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
caufed  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  to  collapfe,  and  thus 
occafioned  fudden  death. — It  i3  now,  however,  found 
that  this  fteam  is  nothing  elfe  than  fixed  air,  which 
from  time  immemorial  hath  iffued  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  place  in  very  great  quantity,  the  caufes  of  which 
cannot  yet  he  inveftigated  from  any  of  the  modern 
difeoveries  concerning  that  fpecies  of  air.  It  proves 
pernicious  when  breathed  in  too  great  quantity,  by- 
rarefying  the  blood  too  much  ;  and  hence  the  beft 
method  of  recovering  perfons  apparently  killed  by  fixed 
air,  is  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  cold  all  over  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  condenfe  the  blood  as  much  a3 
poffible.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  dogs  recover 
when  thrown  into  the  lake  Agnano,  as  above  mention¬ 
ed.  See  the  articles  Blood  and  Damps. 

Grotta  del  Serpi ,  is  a  fubterraneous  cavern  near 
the  village  of  Saffa.  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Brac- 
cano  in  Italy,  deferibed  by  Kircher  thus  :  u  The  grotta 
del fetpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two  perfons.  It  is  per¬ 
forated  with  feveral  fiftular  apertures,  fomewliat  in 
manner  of  a  fieve  ;  out  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fpring  feafon,  iffues  a  numerous  brood  of  young 
fnakes  of  divers  colours,  bat  all  free  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  poifonous  quality.  In  this  cave  they  expofe  their 
lepers,  paralytics,  arthritics,  and  elephantiac  patients, 
quite  naked  ;  where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubterraneous 
(teams  refolving  them  into  a  fweat,  and  the  ferpent3 
clinging  varioufly  all  around,  linking  and  fucking 
them,  they  become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their 
vitious  humours,  that,  upon  repeating  the  operation 
for  fome  time,  they  become  perfe&ly  reftored/” 

This  cave  Kircher  vifited  himfelf ;  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defeription 
given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a  mur¬ 
muring  biffing  noife  in  them.  Though  he  miffed 
feeing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their 
creeping  out ;  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their 
exuviae,  or  (loughs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by 
laden  with  them. 

The  dilcovery  of  this  cave  was  by  the  cure  of  a  Mufeum 
leper  going  from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place.  Worm. 
Lofing  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  he  pulled  off 
his  clothes  5  and  being  weary  and  (leepy,  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrought  his  cure. 

Milky  Grotto ,  Crypta  Laffea,  a  mile  diftant  from 

the 
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Grotto,  the  ancient  village  of  Bethlehem,  is  faid  to  have  been 
Grove*  thus  denominated  on  occafion  of  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
who  let  fall  fome  drops  of  milk  in  giving  fuck  to  Je- 
fus  in  this  grotto.  And  hence  it  has  been  commonly 
fuppofed,  that  the  earth  of  this  cavern  has  the  virtue 
of  reftoring  milk  to  women  that  are  grown  dry,  and 
even  of  curing  fevers.  Accordingly,  they  are  always 
digging  in  it,  and  the  earth  is  fold  at  a  good  rate  to 
fuch  as  have  faith  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  fable. 
An  altar  has  been  built  on  the  place,  and  a  church  juft 
by  it. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  little  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 
The  outfides  of  thefe  grottos  are  ufually  adorned  with 
ruftic  architecture,  and  their  infide  with  (hell- work, 
foflils,  &c.  finifhed  likewife  with  jets  d’eaus  or  foun¬ 
tains,  &c. 

A  cement  for  artificial  grottos  may  be  made  thus  : 
Take  two  parts  of  white  rofin,  melt  it  clear,  and  add 
to  it  four  parts  of  bees  wax  ;  when  melted  together, 
add  two  or  three  parts  of  the  powder  of  the  ftone  you 
defign  to  cement,  or  fo  much  as  will  give  the  cement 
the  colour  of  the  ftone  ;  to  this  add  one  part  of 
flower  of  fulphur  :  incorporate  all  together  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  afterwards  knead  them  with  your 
hands  in  warm  water.  With  this  cement  the  ftones, 
fiiells,  &c.  after  being  well  dried  before  the  fire,  may 
be  cemented. 

Artificial  red  coral  branches,  for  the  embelliftiment 
of  grottos,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  clear  rofin,  dilfolve  it  in  a  brafs-pan  ;  to  every 
ounce  of  which  add  two  drams  of  the  fineft  vermilion: 
when  you  have  ftirred  them  well  together,  and  have 
chofen  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled  and  dried,  take 
a  pencil  and  paint  the  branches  all  over  whilft  the 
compofition  is  warm  ;  afterwards  (hape  them  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  coral.  This  done,  hold  the  branches 
over  a  gentle  coal-fire,  till  all  is  fmooth  and  even  as  if 
poliftied.  In  the  fame  manner  white  coral  may  be 
prepared  with  white  lead,  and  black  coral  with  lamp¬ 
black. 

A  grotto  may  be  built  with  little  expence,  of  glafs, 
cinders,  pebbles,  pieces  of  large  flint,  (hells,  mofs, 
ftones,  counterfeit  coral,  pieces  of  chalk,  &c.  all 
bound  or  cemented  together  with  the  above  deferibed 
cement. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  a  fmall  wood  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  have  been  in  all  ages  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion.  The  profeucha ,  and  high-places  of  the  Jews, 
whither  they  reforted  for  the  purpofes  of  devotion, 
were  probably  fituated  in  groves  :  See  Jofhuah  xxiv.  26. 
The  profcuchae  in  Alexandria,  mentioned  by  Philo, 
had  groves  about  them,  becaufe  he  complains  that  the 
Alexandrians,  in  a  tumult  againft  the  Jews,  cut  down 
the  trees  of  their  profeuchx. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  a  fort  of  groves  near  feve- 
ral  of  their  temples,  which  were  confecrated  to  fame 
god,  and  called  luci,  by  Antiphrafis,  a  non  lucendo,  as 
being  (hady  and  dark.  The  veneration  which  the  an¬ 
cient  druids  had  for  groves  is  well  known. 

Modern  groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to 
gardens ;  but  are  alfo  the  greateft  relief  againft  the 
violent  heats  of  the  fun,  affording  (hade  to  walk  under 
in  the  hotted  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts 


of  the  garden  are  ufelefs  ;  fo  that  every  garden  is  de¬ 
fective  which  has  not  (hade. 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  either  open  or  clofe. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  (hady  trees,  wdiich 
ftand  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  ap¬ 
proach  fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  (landing  in 
them  ;  but  the  ground  under  thefe  are  filled  with 
fhrubs  or  underwood  :  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fereened  from  winds;  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold 
in  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden.  Thefe  are 
often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open  groves,  and 
frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other  inclofures  of 
the  garden  ;  and  when  they  are  properly  laid  out, 
with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and  on  the 
Tides  of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  (hrubs  and  flowers  irregu¬ 
larly  planted,  they  have  a  charming  effect. 

Grove  (Henry),  a  learned  and  ingenious  Prefby- 
tei  ian  divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetftiire,  in 
1 683.  Having  obtained  a  fufificient  flock  of  clafiical  li¬ 
terature,  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learn¬ 
ing,  under  the  reverend  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton,  who 
had  a  flourifhing  academy.  He  then  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  ftudied  fome  time  under  the  reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Here  he 
contracted  a  friendftiip  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines.  Af¬ 
ter  two  years  fpent  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned  into 
the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  when  an  exact  judgment,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  rational  and  amiable  reprefentation  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  delivered  in  a  fweet  and  well  governed  voice, 
rendered  him  generally  admired  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  de¬ 
votion  which  prevailed  in  his  fermons  procured  him 
the  efteem  and  friendftiip  of  Mrs  Singer,  afterwards 
Mrs  Row,  which  (he  expreffed  in  a  fine  ode  on  death, 
addreffed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
preach,  he  married;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr  Warren, 
was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton. 
This  obliging  him  to  refide  there,  lie  preached  for 
18  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was  lefs 
than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.'  In  1708,  he 
publiftied  a  piece,  in  titled,  The  Regulation  of  Diverftons , 
dj-awn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  a  private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke  :  but  they  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
vince  each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref- 
fions  of  great  mutual  efteem.  He  next  wrote  feveral 
papers  printed  in  the  Spectator,  viz.  Numbers  588. 
60 f.  626.  635.  The  laft  was  republiftied,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr  Gibfon  biftiop  of  London,  in  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofeph  Addifon, 
Efq.  In  1725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the  aca¬ 
demy,  dying,  he  fucceeded  him  in  his  paftoral  charge 
at  hulwood,  near  Taunton,  and  engaged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James’s  work  as 
tutor ;  and  in  this  lituation  Mr  Grove  continued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.  His  great  con- 
T  2  cerp 
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Ground  cern  with  his  pupils,  was  to  infpire  and  cherifh  in  ter  of  a  mile  broad.  They  abound  in  trees,  particu-  Groufe, 

II  them  a  prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and  larly  thofe  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  are .  inhabited  byGrouth^i 

Gr0UPs‘  genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachments  or  pre-  weli-made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.  Mod  of  ^ 

~’nrr“"J  judices  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chrillians.  He  re-  them  carried  in  their  hands  a  (lender  pole  about  14 

prefented  truth  and  virtue  in  a  rnod  engaging  light ;  feet  in  length,  pointed  like  a  fpear  ;  they  had  hkewife 

and  though  his  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  minifter,  fomething  fhaped  like  a  paddle,  about  four  feet  long, 
was  infufficient  to  fupport  his  family,  without  break-  Their  canoes  were  of  different  fizes,  carrying  from 
ing  into  his  paternal  eftate,  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe  three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  and  fome  of  them  hoided 
the  call  of  charity.  Befides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote,  a  fail. 

1.  An  Effay  towards  a  Demonftration  of  the  Soul’s  GROUSE,  or  G  rows  e.  See  Tetrao. 

Immortality.  2.  An  Effay  on  the  Terms  of  Chridian  GROUTHEAD,  or  Greathed  (  Robert),  a  learn- 
Communion.  3.  T  he  Evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  Re-  ed  and  famous  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow  in 
furreeftion  confidered.  4.  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Lincolnfliire,  or  (according  to  others)  at  Stradbrook 
the  Proof  of  a  Future  State  from  Reafon.  5.  A  Dif-  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
courfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Defign  of  the  Lord’s  His  parents  were  fo  poor,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  re- 
Supper.  6.  Wifdom  the  fird  fpring  of  Aftion  in  the  duced  to  do  the  meaned  offices,  and  even  to  beg  his 
Deity.  7.  A  Difcourfe  on  Saving  Faith.  8.  Mifcel-  bread  ;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln,  (truck  with  his  ap- 
lanies  in  profe  and  verfe.  9.  Many  Sermons,  &c.  Af-  pearance  and  the  quicknefs  of  his  anfvvers  to  certain 
•ter  his  deceafe,  his  podhumous  works  were  publiffied  quedions,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  put  him  to 
by  fubfeription,  in  four  volumes  odtavo,  with  the  fchool.  Here  his  ardent  love  oi  learning,  and  admi- 
names  of  near  700  fubferibers,  among  whom  were  rable  capacity  for  acquiring  it,  foon  appeared,  and 
fome  of  the  bed  judges  of  merit  in  the  eltabliffied  procured  him  many  patrons,  by  whofe  affi dance  he 
church.  was  enabled  to  profecute  his  dudies,  fird  at  Cambridge, 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon  which  afterwards  at  Oxford,  and  at  lad  at  Paris.  In  thefe 
the  figures  and  other  objeas  are  reprefented.  three  famous  feats  of  learning,  he  fpent  many  years  in 

The  ground  is  properly  underdood  of  fuch  parts  of  the  mod  indefatigable  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
the  piece,  as  have  nothing  painted  on  them,  but  re-  came  one  of  the  bed  and  mod  univerfal  fcholars  of  the 
tain  the  original  colour  upon  which  the  other  colours  age.  He  was  a  great  mader  not  only  of  the  French 
are  applied  to  make  the  reprefentations.  and  Latin,  but  alfo  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 

A  building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure  guages,  which  was  a  very  rare  accompliffiment  in  thofe 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  building.  times.  We  are  affured  by  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  iuti- 

Tlie  ground  behind  a  picture  in  miniature,  is  com-  mately  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  fpent  much  of  his 
monly  blue  or  crimfon,  imitating  a*  curtain  of  fattin  time  for  almod  forty  years  in  the  dudy  of  geometry, 
or  velvet.  adronomy,  optics,  and  other  branches  of  mathematical 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a  gummous  compofi-  learning,  in  all  which  he  very  much  excelled.  Theo- 
tion  fm eared  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched,  logy  was  his  favourite  dudy,  in  which  he  read  le&urea 
to  prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fuch  at  Oxford  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through  with  the  point  obtained  feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was  at 
of  a  needle.  See  the  article  Etching.  length  ele&ed  and  confecrated  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  A. 

Ground- singling)  fi(hing  under  water  without  a  float,  D.  1235.  In  this  dation  he  foon  became  very  fa - 
only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet,  placed  about  mous,  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  popularity  of 
nine  inches  from  the  hook  ;  which  is  better,  becaufe  his  preaching,  the  vigour  of  his  difeipline,  and  the 
it  will  roll  on  the  ground.  This  method  of.  fifhing  boldnefs  with  which  lie  reproved  the  vices  and  oppofed 
is  mod  proper  in  cold  weather,  when  the  fiffi  fwim  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  of  this 
very  low.  lad  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example.  Pope  In- 

TTie  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  feafons  for  nocent  IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own  nephews 
the  ground  line  in  fifhing  for  trout  ;  but  if  the  day  named  Frederick ,  who  was  but  a  child,  a  provilion  to 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fi(h  at  the  fird  canon’s  place  in  the  church  of  Lincoln  that 
<7 round  all  day.  (hould  become  vacant  ;  and  fent  a  bull  to  the  arch- 

*  Ground- Tackle,  a  (hip’s  anchors,  cables,  &c.  and  biffiop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then  papal  legate 
in  general  whatever  is  necefiary  to  make  her  ride  fafe  in  England,  commanding  them  to  fee  the  provifion 
at  anchor.  made  effe&ual  ;  which  they  tranfmitted  to  the  biffiop- 

GROUND-Ivy ,  in  botany.  See  Glechoma.  of  Lincoln.  But  that  brave  and  virtuous  prelate 

Ground- Pine,  in  botany.  See  Teucrium.  boldly  refufed  to  obey  this  unreafonable  mandate,  and 

GROUNDSEL.  SeeStNECio.  fent  an  anfwer  to  the  papal  bull  containing  the  follow- 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an  affem-  ing  fevere  reproaches  againd  his  holinefs  for  abufing 
blage  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beads,  fruits,  or  his  power  :  “  If  we  except  the  fins  of  Lucifer  and 
the  like,  which  have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each  Antichrid,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  greater  crime, 
cth?r.  See  Painting. — The  word  is  formed  of  the  nor  any  thing  more  contrary  to  the  do&rine  of  the 
Italian  groppo ,  a  knot .  gofpel,  or  more  odious  and  abominable  in  the  light  of 

The  Groups,  a  cluder  of  iflands  lately  difeovered  Jefus  Chrid,  than  to  ruin  and  dedroy  the  fouls  of  men, 
in  the  South  Sea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  18.  \2.  by  depriving  them  of  the  fpiritual  aid  and  minidry  of 
and  W.  Long.  142.42.  They  are  long  narrow  (lips  their  padors.  This  crime  is  committed  by  thofe  wha 
of  land,  ranging  in  all  directions,  fome  of  them  ten  command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  fupport  of  able 
jniles  or  upwards  in  length,  but  not  more  than  a  quar-  padors,  to  be  bedowed  on  thofe  who  are  incapable  of 

per- 
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Grouthead,  performing  the  duties  of  the  paftoral  office.  It  is  hn- 
Growth.  pofftble  therefore  that  the  holy  apodolic  fee,  which 
1  t  received  its  authority  from  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrid,  for 
edification,  and  not  for  dedru&ion,  can  be  guilty  of 
fuch  a  crime,  or  any  tiling  approaching  to  fucli  a 
crime,  fo  hateful  to  God  and  fo  hurtful  to  men.  For 
this  would  be  a  mod  manifefl  corruption  and  abufe  of 
its  authority,  which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  pains  of  hell.,,  Upon  hearing  tnis 
letter,  his  holinefs  became  frantic  with  rage,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abufe  againft  the  good  bifliop,  and 
threatened  to  make  him  an  ohjedl  of  terror  and  ado¬ 
rn  {hment  to  the  whole  world.  “  How  dare  (faid  he) 
this  old,  deaf,  doating  fool,  difobey  my  commands  ? 
Is  not  his  mailer  the  king  of  England  my  fubjeft,  or 
rather  my  flave  ?  Cannot  he  call  him  into  prifon,  and 
crufh  him  in  a  moment  ?”  But  the  cardinals  by  degrees 
brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly,  and  to  take 
no  notice  of  this  letter.  “  Let  us  not  (faid  they) 
raife  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  neceffity,  and 
precipitate  that  revolt  and  reparation  from  us,  which 
we  know  muft  one  day  take  place.”  Remarkable 
words,  when  we  refled  when  and  by  whom  they  were 
fpoken  !  The  bifhop  did  not  long  furvive  this  noble 
hand  againfl  the  grofs  corruptions  and  tyranny  of  the 
church  of  Rome  :  for  he  fell  fick  at  his  caflle  of  Bug- 
den  that  lame  year ;  and  when  he  became  fenfible  that 
his  death  was  drawing  near,  he  called  his  clergy  into 
his  apartment,  and  made  a  long  difeourfe  to  them,  to 
prove  that  the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  was  Anti- 
chrid.  With  this  exertion  his  ftrength  and  fpirits 
were  fo  much  exhauded,  that  he  expired  foon  after, 
O&ober  9.  1253.  A  contemporary  hiilorian,  who 
was  perfe&ly  well  acquainted  with  him,  hath  drawn 
his  chara&er  in  the  following  manner.  “  He  was  a 
free  and  bold  reprimander  of  the  pope  and  the  king;  an 
admonifher  of  the  prelates  ;  a  corre&or  of  the  monks; 
an  indru&or  of  the  clergy  ;  a  fupporter  of  the  ilu- 
dious ;  a  cenfurer  of  the  incontinent ;  a  fcourge  and 
terror  to  the  court  of  Rome  ;  a  diligent  fearcher  of 
the  feriptures ;  and  a  frequent  preacher  to  the  people. 
At  his  table  he  was  hofpitable,  polite,  and  cheerful. 
In  the  church  he  was  contrite,  devout,  and  folemn  ; 
and  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was 
venerable,  a&ive,  and  indefatigable.  The  iiludrious 
Roger  Bacon,  who  was  mod  capable,  and  had  the  bed 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  learning,  by  perufing  his  works,  and  by 
frequently  converting  with  him,  hath  given  this  ho¬ 
nourable  teflimony  in  his  favour.  “  Robert  Grouthead 
bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  friend  friar  Adam  de  Ma- 
rifeo,  are  the  two  mod  learned  men  in  the  world,  and 
excel  all  the  red  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge.”  This  mod  excellent  and  learned  prelate 
was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  compofed  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  treaties  on  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
je&s  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which 
is  given  by  Bale. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increafe  of  bulk  and  dature 
that  takes  place  in  animals  or  vegetables,  to  a  certain 
period. — The  increafe  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as  have 
no  life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their  fub- 
ftance,  or  to  other  caufes,  is  called  Expansion,  Swel¬ 
ling,  &c. 

The  growth  of  animals,  nay  even  of  the  human  fpe- 


cies,  is  fubje&  to  great  variations.  A  remarkable  in-  Growth, 
dance  in  the  lad  was  obferved  in  France  in  the  year  *■'  "  L 
1729.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa¬ 
mined  a  boy  who  was  then  only  feven  years  old,  and 
who  meafured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high  without  his  (hoes.  His  mother  obferved  the  figns 
of  puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
to  increafe  very  quick,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  ufual 
dandard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  lift  and 
tofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  in  flables  into  the 
horfes  racks  ;  and  at  fix  years  old  could  lift  as  much 
as  a  durdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  in- 
creafed  in  bodily  drength,  his  underdanding  was  110 
greater  than  is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age,  and 
their  playthings  were  alfo  his  favourite  amufements. 

Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzan- 
quet,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alais,  though  of  a  drong  con* 
dilution,  appeared  to  be  knit  and  diff  in  his  joints  till 
he  was  about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  During  this 
time  nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an 
extraordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatisfied  no  other- 
wife  than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  ali¬ 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  confiding 
of  rye-bread,  chefnuts,  bacon,  and  water ;  but  his 
limbs  foon  becoming  fupple  and  pliable,  and  his  body 
beginning  to  expand  itfelf,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  mea¬ 
fured  four  feet  three  inches  ;  fome  months  after,  he 
was  four  feet  eleven  inches ;  and  at  fix,  five  feet,  and 
bulky  in  proportion.  His  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that 
one  might  fancy  he  faw  him  grow  :  every  month,  his 
cloaths  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider ;  and 
what  was  dill  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it 
was  not  preceded  by  any  ficknefs,  nor  accompanied 
with  any  pain  in  the  groin  or  elfewhere.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  his  voice  changed,  his  beard  be¬ 
gan  to  appear,  and  at  fix  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of 
thirty  ;  in  fhort,  all  the  unquedionable  marks  of  pu¬ 
berty  were  vifible  in  him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the 
country  but  this  child  was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five 
and  a  half,  in  a  condition  of  begetting  other  children  ; 
which  induced  the  redtor  of  the  parifh  to  recQmmend 
to  his  mother  that  file  would  keep  him  from  too  fami¬ 
liar  a  converfation  with  children  of  the  other  fex. 

Though  his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  obfervable 
at  the  age  of  five  or  fix  years,  yet  its  progreis  was  not 
in  proportion  to  that  of  his  body.  His  air  and  man¬ 
ner  dill  retained  fomething  childifh,  though  by  his 
bulk  and  dature  he  refembled  a  complete  man,  which 
at  fird  fight  produced  a  very  fingular  contrad.  His 
voice  was  drong  and  manly,  and  his  great  drength 
rendered  him  already  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  country. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  could  carry  to  a  good  di¬ 
dance  three  meafures  of  rye,  weighing  84  pounds 
when  turned  of  fix,  he  could  lift  upeafilyon  hisfhoul- 
ders  and  carry  loads  of  150  pounds  weight  a  good 
way  off ;  and  thefe  exercifes  were  exhibited  by  him  as 
often  as  the  curious  engaged  him  thereto  by  fome 
liberality.  Such  beginnings  made  people  think  that 
he  would  foon  fhoot  up  into  a  giant.  A  mountebank 
was  already  foliciting  his  parents  for  him,  and  flatter¬ 
ing  them  with  hopes  of  putting  him  in  a  way  of 
making  a  great  fortune.  But  all  thefe  hopes  fud- 
denly  vanifhed.  His  legs  became  crooked,  his  body 
fhrunk,  his  drength  diminifhed,  his  voice  grew  fen- 
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and  he  at  laft  funk  into 


fibly  weaker, 
cillity. 

In  the  Paris  Memoirs  alfo  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  had  her  menfes  at  three  months  of  age. 
When  four  years  old,  fhe  was  four  feet  fix  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breads  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofe  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  fhe  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 
Thefe  things  are  more  Angular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fe¬ 
males  come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fome  places  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  niue  years 
of  age. 

Many  other  inftances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
different  from  thofe  already  related. — It  is  at  firft  fight 
aftonifhing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants:  but  when  we  confider, 
that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much  fooner  than 
they  ought,  it  feems  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  ufually  rapid  expanfion  of  the  parts,  as  in 
hot  climates;  and  accordingly  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch 
children,  inftead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay 
and  die  apparently  of  old  a^e,  long  before  the  natu¬ 
ral  term  of  human  life. 

GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  hex- 
apode  worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and 
which  at  length  are  transformed  into  winged  infeCts  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  the  digging  or  pull¬ 
ing  up  df  the  flubs  and  roots  of  trees. 

When  the  roots  are  large,  this  is  a  very  trouble- 
fome  and  laborious  talk  ;  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
fhown  how  it  may  be  accomplifhed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fave  great  expence  by  a  very  Ample  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofes  a  flrong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron¬ 
ring  failened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
mufl  be  put  into  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root,  to 
■which  it  muft  be  faflened  ;  and  a  lever  being  put  into 
the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  the  root,  and  twifl  the  fap-roots  afunder. 
Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  the  fame 
hook,  in  which  work  it  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  la¬ 
bour,  though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other  ;  becaufe 
the  flubs  mufl  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the 
hook  can  enter  the  fides  of  them,  to  wrench  them  out 
by  pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN,a  town  and  caflleof  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its' 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  E.  Long.  9. 
36.  N.Lat.  51.  45. 

GRUINALES  (from  grus ,  “  a  crane”),  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  con  filling  of  geranium,  and  a  few 
other  genera  which  the  author  confideis  as  allied  to 
it  in  their  habit  and  external  ftruCtuie. 

GRUME,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  concreted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubflance.  Hence  grumous 
blood  is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume, 
and  by  its  vifcidity  and  flagnating  in  the  capillary 
veffels  produces  feveral  diforders. 

GRUPPO,  or  Turned  SrakE)  a  mufical  grace,  de- 
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a  total  imbe-  fined  by  Play  ford  to  corifift  in  the  alternate  prolation 


Grus 


of  two  tones  in  juxtapofition  to  each  other,  with  a  |]  1 

clofe  on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of  Gryiius, 
them.  See  Shake. 

GRUS,  in  antiquity,  a  dance  performed  yearly  by 
the  young  Athenians  around  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
on  the  day  of  the  Delia.  The  motions  and  figures  of 
this  dance  wete  very  intricate,  and  varioufly  interwo¬ 
ven  ;  fome  of  them  being  intended  to  exprefs  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  the  minotaur  was  killed 
by  Thefeus. 

Grus,  in  aftronomy,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  not 
vifible  in  our  latitude.  The  number  of  flars  in  this 
conftellation,  according  to  Mr  Sharp’s  Catalogue, 
is  13. 

Grus,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

GRUTER  (James),  a  learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  moft  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1560.  He  was  but  a  child  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother,  being  perfecuted  for  the  Proteftant 
religion  by  the  duchefs  Parma,  governefs  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  carried  him  into  England.  He  imbibed  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who  was  one  of  the 
moft  learned  women  of  the  age,  and  befides  French,  I- 
talian,  and  Englifh,  was  a  complete  miftrefs  of  Latin, 
and  well  (killed  in  Greek.  Fie  fpent  fome  years  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  after  which  he  went  to  that 
of  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  law ;  but  at  lad  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  polite  literature.  After  travelling 
much,  he  became  profefTbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidel- 
burgh  ;  near  which  city  he  died,  in  1627.  He  wrote 
many  works  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are,  1.  A 
large  collection  of  ancient  infcriptions.  2.  Thefaurus 
criticus .  3.  Delicia  poetarum  Gallorum ,  Italonim,  iff 

Belgarum ,  iffc. 

GRUYERS,  a  town  of  SwifTerland,  in  the  canton 
ofFriburgh,  with  a  pretty  good  caflle.  It  is  famous 
for  its  cheefe,  which  is  all  its  riches.  E.  Long.  7.  23. 

N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

GRY,  a  meafure  containing  one  tenth  of  a  line. 

‘  A  line  is  one-tenth  of  a  digit,  and  a  digit  one-tenth 
of  a  foot,  and  a  philofophical  foot  one-third  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  whofe  diadromes,  or  vibrations,  in  the  latitude 
of  45  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one-fecond  of  time,  or 
one-fixtieth  of  a  minute. 

GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  cricket 
and  loculi  kinds,  which,  together  with  the  grafshoppers, 
make  only  one  genus  of  infe&s,  belonging  to  the  order 
of  hemiptera.  The  general  characters  of  the  genus 
are  thefe  :  The  head  is  infleded,  armed  with  jaws,  and 
furuifhed  with  palpi :  The  antennae  in  fome  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies  are  fetaceous,  in  others  filiform  :  The  wings  are 
defie&ed  towards  and  wrapped  round  the  fides  of  the 
body  ;  the  under  ones  are  folded  up,  fo  as  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  elytra.  All  the  feet  are  armed  with 
two  nails  ;  and  the  hind  ones  are  formed  for  leaping. 

The  genus  is  fubdivided  into  five  different  fedtions,  or 
families,  as  follows  : 

I.  The  AcRiDiE,  Truxalides  of  Fabricius,  or  Crick¬ 
et  family  properly  fo  called  ;  of  which  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  :  Their  head  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax  ;  and  their  antennas  are  enfiform,  or 
fword-fhaped.  Of  this  family  there  are  eight  fpecies, 
none  of  them  found  in  Britain. 

II.  The  Bullae,  or  Acrydia  of  Fabricius:  Thefe 
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Gryilus.  are  diftinguiftied  by  a  kind  of  ereft  or  elevation  on  the 
— — vr—  thorax  ;  their  antennae  are  (barter  than  the  thorax, 
and  filiform  ;  and  their  palpi  are  equal. — The  gryilus 
bulla-bipun&atus  is  of  a  dark -brown  colour  ;  fome- 
times  befprinkled  with  fpots  uf  a  lighter  hue.  But  the 
chief  and  mod  obvious  diftin&ion  of  this  fpecies  is  the 
form  of  its  thorax,  which  is  prolonged,  covering  the 
whole  body,  and  decreafes  to  the  extremity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen.  This  prolongation  of  the  thorax  (lands  indead 
of  elytra,  of  which  this  infe&  is  deditute.  It  has  on¬ 
ly  wings  under  this  projection  of  the  thorax.  Lin¬ 
naeus  mentions  a  fpot  in  the  thorax  ;  which,  however, 
is  often  wanting.  This  fpecies  is  every  where  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  fields,  in  woods,  &c.  There  are  i  o 
or  1 1  other  fpecies,  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

III.  The  third  family,  called  Achet^,  are  didin- 
guilhed  by  two  bridles,  fituated  above  the  extremity  of 
their  abdomen  ;  by  having  three  demmata  ;  and  by  the 
tarfi  being  compofed  of  three  articulations.  This  fa¬ 
mily  is  in  many  places  called  Cricket ,  on  account  of  the 
found  which  the  infedl  makes.  There  are  28  fpecies 
enumerated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Natura  ; 
of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  gryilus  domeJllcus>  or  the  domejllcus  and  cam- 
pejlrls ,  the  domedic  and  the  field  gryilus  being  one  and 
the  fame  fpecies  ;  only  that  the  former  is  paler  and  has 
more  of  the  yellow  cad,  and  the  latter  more  of  a  brown. 
The  antennse  are  as  (lender  as  a  thread,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  body  in  length.  The  head  is  large,  and 
round,  with  two  large  eyes,  and  three  fmalier  ones  of 
a  light  yellow  colour,  placed  higher  on  the  edge  of 
the  depreflion,  from  the  centre  of  which  originate  the 
antennae  :  The  thorax  is  broad  and  (hort.  In  the 
males j  the  elytra  are  longer  than  the  body,  veined,  as 
it  were  rumpled  on  the  upper  part,  eroded  one  over 
the  other,  and  enfolding  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
projecting  angle  on  the  fides  :  They  have  alfo  at  their 
bafe  a  pale- coloured  band.  In  the  females ,  the  elytra 
leave  one- third  of  the  abdomen  uncovered,  and  fcarcely 
crofs  each  other  ;  and  they  are  all  over  of  one  colour, 
veined  and  not  rumpled  ;  nor  do  they  wrap  round  fo 
much  of  the  abdomen  underneath.  The  female,  more¬ 
over,  carries  at  the  extremity  of  its  body  a  hard  fpine, 
almofl  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  thicker  at  the  end, 
compofed  of  two  (heaths,  which  encompafs  two  lami¬ 
nae  :  This  implement  ferves  the  infeCt  to  fink  and  de- 
pofit  its  eggs  in  the  ground.  Both  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  have  two  pointed  foft  appendices  at  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen.  Their  hinder  feet  are  much  larger 
and  longer  than  the  reft,  and  ferve  them  for  leaping. 

Towards  funfet  is  the  time  the  field  gryilus ,  or  cric¬ 
ket  2s  it  often  called,  likes  bed  to  appear  out  of  its 
fubterraneous  habitation.  In  White’s  Natural  Hijlory 
f  Let.  46.  of  Sellourne  f,  a  very  pleafmg  account  is  given  of 
the  manners  and  economy  of  thefe  infe&s;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fo  (hy  and  cautious,  he  obferves,  that  it  is 
no  eafy  matter  to  get  a  fight  of  them  ;  for,  feeling  a 
perfon’s  footfteps  as  he  advances,  they  (lop  (hort  in 
the  midft  of  their  fong,  and  retire  backward  nimbly 
into  their  burrows,  where  they  lurk  till  all  fufpicion  of 
danger  is  over.  At  firil  it  was  attempted  to  dig  them 
out  with  a  fpade,  but  without  any  great  fuccefs ;  for 
either  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  inaccefiible  from  its 
terminating  under  a  great  (lone  j  or  eife,  in  breaking 
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up  the  ground,  the  poor  infed  was  inadvertently  fquee-  Gryilus. 
zed  to  death.  Out  of  one  fo  bruifed  a  multitude  of  eggs  l|,(  “  V""™1 
were  taken,  which  were  long  and  narrow,  of  a  yellow 
c -lour,  and  covered  with  a  very  tough  fkiu.  More 
gentle  means  were  then  ufed,  and  [proved  fuccefsful : 

“  a  pliant  llalk  of  grafs,  gently  infinuated  into  the 
caverns,  will  probe  their  windings  to  the  bottom,  and 
quickly  bring  out  the  inhabitant;  and  thus  the  humane 
inquirer  may  gratify  his  curiofity  without  injuring  the 
objed  of  it.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  thefe  in¬ 
fers  are  furnifhed  with  long  legs  behind,  and  brawny 
thighs  for  leaping,  like  grafshoppers  ;  yet  when  driven 
from  their  holes  they  (how  no  activity,  but  crawl  along 
in  a  (hiftlefs  manner,  fo  as  eafily  to  be  taken  :  and 
again,  tho’  provided  with  a  curious  apparatus  of  wings, 
yet  they  never  exert  them  when  there  feems  to  be 
the  greateft  occafion.  The  males  only  make  that  (hrill- 
ing  noife  perhaps  out  of  rivalry  and  emulation,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  animals  which  exert  fome  fprightly 
note  during  their  breeding  time  ;  it  is  raifed  by  a  briflc 
friClion  of  one  wing  againft  the  other.  They  are  foli- 
tary  beings,  living  fingly  male  or  female,  each  as  it  may 
happen  ;  but  there  mud  be  a  time  when  the  fexes  have 
fome  intercourfe,  and  then  the  wings  may  be  ufeful 
perhaps  during  the  hours  of  night.  When  the  males 
meet  they  will  fight  fiercely,  as  our  author  found  by 
fome  which  he  put  into  the  crevices  of  a  dry  (lone  wall, 
where  he  wanted  to  have  made  them  fettle.  For  tho’ 
they  feemed  diftreffed  by  being  taken  out  of  their 
knowledge,  yet  the  firft  that  got  pofTeffion  of  the 
chinks  would  feize  on  any  that  were  obtruded  upon 
them  with  a  vaft  row  of  ferrated  fangs.  With  their 
ftrongjaws,  toothed  like  the  (hears  of  a  lobfter’s  claws, 
they  perforate  and  round  their  curious  regular  cells,  ha¬ 
ving  no  fore-claws  to  dig,  like  the  mole  cricket.  When 
taken  in  the  hand,  they  nevei  offered  to  defend  them- 
felves,  though  armed  with  fuch  formidable  weapons. 

Of  fuch  herbs  as  grow  before  the  mouths  of  their  bur¬ 
rows  they  eat  indifcriminately  ;  and  on  a  little  plat¬ 
form,  which  they  make  juft  by,  they  drop  their  dung.; 
and  never,  in  the  day  time,  feem  to  ftir  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  from  home.  Sitting  in  the  entrance  of 
their  caverns  they  chirp  all  night  as  well  as  day  from 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July; 
in  hot  weather,  when  they  are  mod  vigorous,  they 
make  the  hills  echo;  and  in  the  (biller  hours  of  dark- 
nefs,  may  be  heard  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon  their  notes  are  more  faint  and 
inward  ;  but  become  louder  as  the  fummer  advances, 
and  fo  die  away  again  by  degrees. — Sounds  do  not 
always  give  us  pleafure  according  to  their  fweetnefs' 
and  melody  ;  nor  do  harlh  founds  always  difpleafe. 

We  are  more  apt  to  be  captivated  or  difgufted  with 
the  affociations  which  they  promote,  than  with  the 
notes  themfelves.  Thus  the  (hrilling  of  the  field- cricket Y 
though  (harp  and  ftridulous,  yet  marvelloufiy  delights 
fome  hearers,  filling  their  minds  with  a  train  of  fum¬ 
mer  ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural,  verdurous,  and 
joyous.  About  the  tenth  of  March  the  crickets  appear 
at  the  mouths  of  their  cells,  which  they  then  open  and 
bore,  and  (hape  very  elegantly.  All  that  ever  I  have 
feen  at  that  feafon  were  in  their  pupa  (late,  and  had  oa- 
ly  the  rudiments  of  wings,  lying  under  a  (kin  or  coat, 
which  muft  be  caft  before  the  infeA  can  arrive  at  its 
perfe&  (late;  from  whence  I  (hould  fuppofe  that  tke 
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Gryllus.  old  ones  of  laft  year  do  not  always  furvive  the  winter. 

In  Auguft  their  holes  begin  to  be  obliterated,  and  the 
infe&s  are  feen  no  more  till  fpring. — Not  many  fum- 
mers  ago  I  endeavoured  to  tranfplant  a  colony  to  the 
terrace  in  my  garden,  by  boring  deep  holes  in  the  Ho¬ 
ping  turf.  The  new  inhabitants  (laid  fome  time,  and 
fed  and  fung  5  but  wandered  away  by  degrees,  and 
were  heard  at  a  farther  diftance  every  morning;  fo  that 
it  appears  that  on  this  emergency  they  made  ufe  of 
their  wings  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  fpot  from 
which  they  were  taken.— One  of  thefe  crickets,  when 
confined  in  a  paper  cage  and  fet  in  the  fun,  and  fup- 
plied  with  plants  moiftened  with  water,  will  feed  and 
thrive,  and  become  fo  merry  and  loud  as  to  be  irkfome 
in  the  fame  room  where  a  perfon  is  fitting  :  if  the  plants 
are  not  wetted,  it  will  die.” 

The  domejlic  gry llus )  or  hearth-cricket,  as  it  is  call¬ 
ed,  does  not  require  it  to  be  fought  after  abroad  for 
examination,  nor  is  fhy  like  the  other  fort :  jt  refides 
altogether  within  our  dwellings,  intruding  itfelf  up¬ 
on  our  notice  whether  we  will  or  no.  It  delights 
in  new  built  houfes  ;  being,  like  the  fpider,  pleafed 
with  the  moifture  of  the  walls ;  and  befides,  the  foftnets 
of  the  mortar  enables  them  to  burrow  and  mine  be¬ 
tween  the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  (tones,  and  to  open 
communications  from  one  room  to  another.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  kitchens  and  bakers  ovens,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  perpetual  warmth.  “  Tender  infeds 
that  live  abroad  either  enjoy  only  the  fnort  period  of 
one  fummer,  or  elfe  doze  away  the  cold  uncomfortable 
months  in  profound  (lumbers  ;  but  thefe  (our  author 
obferves),  refiding  as  it  were  in  a  torrid  zone,  are  al- 
ways  alert  and  merry  :  a  good  Chriftmas  fire  is  to  them 
like  the  heats  of  the  dog-days.  Though  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  heard  by  day,  yet  is  their  natural  time  of  mo¬ 
tion  only  in  the  night.  As  fooo  as  it  grows  dude,  the 
chirping  increafes,  and  they  come  running  forth,  and 
.  are  from  the  fize  of  a  flea  to  that  of  their  full  flature. 
As  one  (hould  fuppofe,  from  the  burning  atmofphere 
which  they  inhabit,  they  are  athirfty  race,  and  (how  a 
great  propenfity  for  liquids,  being  found  frequently 
drowned  in  pans  of  water,  milk,  broth,  or  the  like. 
Whatever  is  moift  they  affedt  ;  and  therefore  often 
gnaw  holes  in  wet  woollen  (lockings  and  aprons  that 
are  hung  to  the  fire.  Thefe  crickets  are  not  only  very 
thirfty,  but  very  voracious ;  for  they  will  eat  the  feum- 
mings  of  pots  ;  yeaft,  fait,  and  crumbs  of  bread;  and 
any  kitchen  offal  or  fweepings.  In  the  fummer  we 
have  obferved  them  to  fly,  when  it  became  dufk,  out 
of  the  windows,  and  over  the  neighbouring  roofs.  This 
feat  of  adivity  accounts  for  the  fudden  manner  in 
which  they  often  leave  their  haunts,  as  it  does  for  the 
method  by  which  they  come  to  houfes  where  they 
were  not  known  before.  It  is  remarkable,  that  many 
forts  of  infeds  feem  never  to  ufe  their  wings  but  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  (hift  their  quarters  and  fettle  new 
colonies.  When  in  the  air  they  move  “  volatu  undofo  ” 
in  waves  or  curves,  like  wood-peckers,  opening  and 
(hutting  their  wings  at  every  ftroke,  and  fo  are  always 
rifing  or  finking. — When  they  increafe  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  as  they  did  once  in  the  houfe  where  I  am  now 
writing,  they  become  noifome  pells,  flying  into  the 
candles,  and  dalhing  into  people’s  faces  ;  but  may  be 
blalled  by  gunpowder  difeharged  into  their  crevices  and 
crannies.  In  families,  at  fuch  times,  they  are,  like 
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Pharaoh’s  plague  of  frogs, — 4  in  their  bedchambers,  Grjdlu*. 
and  upon  their  beds,  and  in  their  ovens,  and  in  their  — “v— ■ 
kneading-troughs.’  Their  (hrilling  noife  is  occafioned 
by  a  bride  attrition  of  tlieir  wings.  Cats  catch  hearth- 
crickets,  and  playing  with  them  as  they  do  with  mice, 
devour  them.  Crickets  may  be  deftroyed,  like  wafps, 
by  phials  half  filled  with  beer,  or  any  liquid,  and  fet  in 
their  haunts  ;  for  being  always  eager  to  drink,  they  will 
crowd  in  till  the  bottles  are  full.”  A  popular  preju¬ 
dice,  however,  frequently  prevents  their  being  driven 
away  and  deftroyed  :  the  common  people  imagine  that 
their  prefence  brings  a  kind  of  luck  to  the  houfe  while 
they  are  in  it,  and  think  it  would  be  hazardous  to  de- 
ftroy  them. 

2.  Gryllus  gryllotalpa,  or  mole  cricket,  is  of  a  very 
unpleafant  form.  Its  head,  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  its  body,  is  fmall  and  oblong,  with  four  long  thick 
p'alpi,  and  two  long  antennas  as  (lender  as  threads.  Be¬ 
hind  the  antennas  are  lituated  the  eyes,  and  between 
thofe  two  eyes  are  feen  three  (lemmata  or  leffer  eyes, 
amounting  to  five  in  all,  fet  in  one  line  tranfverfely. 

The  thorax  forms  a  kind  of  cuirafs,  oblong,  almoft  cy¬ 
lindrical,  which  appears  as  it  were  velvetty.  The  ely¬ 
tra,  which  are  fhort,  reach  but  to  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  are  croffed  one  over  the  other,  and  have 
large  black  or  brown  nervous  fibres.  The  wings  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  point,  longer  not  only  than  the  elytra,  but 
even  than  the  abdomen.  This  latter  is  foft,  and  ends 
in  two  points  or  appendices  of  fome  length.  But  what 
conftitutes  the  chief  (ingularity  of  this  infedt  are  its 
fore-feet,  that  are  very  large  and  flat,  with  broad  legs, 
ending  outwardly  in  four  large  ferrated  claws,  and  in¬ 
wardly  in  two  only  ;  between  which  claws  is  fituated, 
and  often  concealed,  the  tarfus.  The  whole  animal  is 
of  a  brown  duiky  colour.  It  haunts  moift  meadows, 
and  frequents  the  Tides  of  ponds  and  banks  of  ftreams, 
performing  all  its  functions  in  a  fvvampy  wet  foil.  With 
a  pair  of  fore-feet  curioufly  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  it 
barrows  and  works  under  ground  like  the  mole,  raiflng 
a  ridge  as  it  proceeds,  but  feldom  throwing  up  hil¬ 
locks.  As  mole  crickets  often  infeft  gardens  by  the 
Tides  of  canals,  they  are  unwelcome  guefts  to  the  gar¬ 
dener,  raifing  up  ridges  in  their  fubterraneous  progrefs, 
and  rendering  the  walks  unfightly.  If  they  take  to  the 
kitchen  quarters,  they  occalion  great  damage  among 
the  plants  and  roots,  by  deftroying  whole  beds  of  cab¬ 
bages,  young  legumes,  and  flowers.  When  dug  out 
they  feem  very  flow  and  helplefs,  and  make  110  ufe  of 
their  wings  by  day  ;  but  at  night  they  come  abroad, 
and  make  long  excurfions.  In  fine  weather,  about  ihe 
middle  of  April,  and  juft  at  the  clofe  of  day,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  folace  themfelves  with  a  low,  dull,  jarring  note, 
continued  for  a  long  time  without  interruption,  and 
not  unlike  the  chattering  of  the  fern-owl,  or  goat- 
fucker,  but  more  inward.  About  the  beginning  of 
May  they  lay  their  eggs,  as  Mr  White  informs  us,  who 
was  once  an  eye-witnefs  :  44  for  a  gardener  at  an  houfe 
where  he  was  on  a  vilit,  happening  to  be  mowing,  on 
the  6th  of  that  month,  by  the  fide  of  a  canal,  his 
feythe  (truck  too  deep,  pared  off  a  large  piece  of  turf, 
and  laid  open  to  view  a  curious  icene  of  domellic  eco¬ 
nomy  : 

«  _  _  —  —  ir.ger.tem  lato  dedit  ore  feneftram  : 

«  Apparet  domus  incus,  et  atria  longa  patefcunt  : 

u  Apparent  —  —  —  penetralia.’* 

There 
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•  Oryllcs.  There  were  many  caverns  and  winding  paffages  lead-  to  the  firft,  form3  a  kind  of  X. 
ing  to  a  kind  of  chamber,  neatly  fmoothed  and  round¬ 
ed,  and  about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  fnuff-box.  With¬ 
in  this  fecret  nurfery  were  depofited  near  ioo  eggs 
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of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  and  enveloped  in  a  tough  fkin, 
but  too  lately  excluded  to  contain  any  rudiments  of 
young,  being  full  of  a  vifeous  fubftance.  The  eggs 
lay  but  (hallow,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  fun, 
juft  under  a  little  heap  of  frefh  mowed  mould,  like  that 
which  is  raifed  by  ants. — When  mole-crickets  fly,  they 
•move  “  curfu  undofo ,”  rifing  and  falling  in  curves,  like 
the  other  fpecies  mentioned  before.  In  different  parts 
of  this  kingdom  people  call  them  fen-crickets ,  churr- 
- worms ,  and  e-churrs9  all  very  appofite  names.” 

IV.  The  Tettigoni;e,  Grasshoppers,  or  Lo - 
tujls  armed  at  the  tail :  The  females  of  this  family  are 
diftinguifhed  by  a  tubular  dart  at  the  extremity  of  their 
-abdomen  :  in  both  fexes  the  antennas  are  fetaceous,  and 
longer  than  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  tarli  compofed  of 
four  articulations.  Of  thefe  infeds  there  are  69  fpe¬ 
cies  enumerated  in  the  SjJlema  Nature.  They  leap  by 
the  help  of  their  hinder  legs,  which  are  ftrong  and 
much  longer  than  the  fore  ones.  Their  walk  is  heavy, 
But  they  fly  tolerably  well.  Their  females  depolit  their 
eggs  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  the  appendices 
which  they  carry  in  their  tail,  which  confift  of  two  la- 
mime,  and  penetrate  the  ground.  They  lay  a  great 
‘number  of  eggs  at  a  time  ;  and  thofe  eggs,  united  in  a 
thin  membrane,  form  a  kind  of  group.  The  little  larvae 
that  fpring  from  them  are  wholly  like  the  perfed  in- 
feds,  excepting  in  fize,  and  their  having  neither  wings 
nor  elytra,  but  only  a  kind  of  knobs,  four  in  number, 
which  contain  both,  but  undifplayed.  The  unfolding 
of  them  only  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  metamor- 
phofis,  when  the  infed  has  attained  its  full  growth.  In 
thefe  infeds,  when  examined  internally,  befides  the 
gullet,  we  difeover  a  fmall  ftomach  ;  and  behind  that, 
^  very  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within-fide. 
.Lower  down,  there  is  ftill  a  third  :  fo  that  it  is  thought, 
and  with  fome  probability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
genus  chew  the  cud,  as  they  fo  much  refemble  rumi¬ 
nant  animals  in  their  internal  conformation. 

V.  Locusts  (the  Grylli  of  Fabricius),  or  Locujls 
unarmed  at  the  tail.  This  family  is  diftinguifhed  by 
having  the  tail  purple,  without  the  fetae  of  the  Achetee^ 
or  the  tube  of  the  Tettigorna  :  their  antennas  are  fili¬ 
form,  and  half  fhorter  than  the  abdomen  :  they  have 
three  ftemmata,  and  three  joints  to  the  tarfi.  To  part 
of  this  defeription,  however,  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  gryllus  locuftagroffus,  the  antennae  of  which  are 
of  a  cylindrical  form.  According  to  Mr  Barbutt, 

“  few  fpecies  vary  fo  much  in  fize  and  colours.  Some 
of  tliefe  infeds  are  twice  as  long  as  others  ;  the  anten¬ 
nae  in  moft  are  filiform,  but  in  this  particular  fpecies 
cylindrical,  compofed  of  about  24  articulations,  and 
but  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  body.  As  to  co¬ 
lour,  the  fmall  individuals  are  nearly v  quite  red  fpotted 
with  black,  with  the  under  part  of  the  body  only  of  a 
greenifh  yellow.  The  larger  fubjeds  are  all  over  of  a 
.greemfh  hue,  the  under  part  being  of  a  deeper  yellow ; 
only  tiie  in  fide  of  the  hinder  thighs  is  red.  But  what 
cliaraderifes  this  fpecies  is,  the  form  of  the  thorax, 
which  has,  above,  a  longitudinal  elevation,  attended 
by  one  on  eachffide,  the  middle  whereof  drawing  nigh 
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Moreover,  between 
the  claws  that  terminate  the  feet  there  are  fmall  fpun- 
ges,  but  larger  in  this  fpecies  than  the  reft.  This 
fpecies  is  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  the  country. 

The  larva*  or  caterpillars  very  much  refemble  the  per- 
fed  infeds,  and  commonly  dwell  under  ground.”  Of 
this  tribe,  1 18  other  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  the  Sy* 

Jlema  Natur natives  of  different  parts  of  the  globe  % 
befides  a  confiderable  number  noted  as  unafeertained 
with  regard  to  their  being  diftind  fpecies  or  only  fyno- 
nymes  or  varieties  of  fome  of  the  others. 

All  the  Grylli,  except  the  firft  family  which  feed 
upon  other  infeds,  live  upon  plants ;  the  acheta  chiefly 
upon  the  roots,  the  tettigonia  and  locujta  upon  the  jeaves. 

The  diftindion  of  Locujls  into  families  (IV.  V.),  as 
above  charaderifed,  is  extremely  proper;  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  organifation  upon  which  it  is  founded  has  been 
obferved  to  be  adapted  to  the  mode  and  the  places  in 
which  the  infeds  lay  their  eggs.  But  by  taking  the  wings 
into  confideration,  there  might  have  been  formed  three 
tribes  or  divifions,  inftead  of  two,  upon  the  fame  natu¬ 
ral  foundation.  Thus,  according  to  the  obfervations 
of  the  Abbe  Pouet  f ,  thofe  which  have  their  abdomen  f  Journ.  & 
furnifhed  with  the  tube  or  dart  above  mentioned,  h.yPfjy^que 
their  eggs  in  a  ftiff  fort  of  earth  which  that  inftrument^pjf  17870 
perforates.  During  the  operation,  the  dart  opens  ;  p. ^*4. 
and,  being  hollow  and  grooved  on  each  fide  within,  the 
egg  Aides  down  along  the  grooves,  and  is  depofited  in 
the  hole.  Of  thofe  which  have  the  tail  fimple,  z.  e . 
which  have  no  dart ,  fome  have  long  wings,  and  fome 
very  fhort.  The  long-winged  fort  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  have  no  ufe  for  a  perforating  in- 
ftrument ;  but  they  cover  them  with  a  glutinous  fub- 
ftance,  which  fixes  them  to  the  foil,  and  prevents  their 
being  injured  either  by  wind  or  wetnefs.  Thofe, 
again,  which  have  fhort  wings  depofit  their  eggs  in  the 
fand  :  and  to  make  the  holes  for  this  purpofe,  they 
have  the  power  of  elongating  and  retracing  their  abdo¬ 
minal  rings,  and  can  turn  their  body  as  on  a  pivot ;  in 
which  operation  long  wings  would  have  been  a  material 
impediment. 

The  annals  of  moft  of  the  warm  countries  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  devaftations  produced  by  lo- 
cufts,  who  fometimes  make  their  appearance  in  clouds 
of  vaft  extent.  They  feldom  vifit  Europe  in  fuch 
fvvarms  as  formerly  ;  yet  in  the  warmer  parts  of  it  are 
ftill  formidable. — Thofe  which  have  at  uncertain  inter¬ 
vals  vifited  Europe  in  our  memory,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  come  from  Africa  :  they  are  a  large  fpecies  about 
.three  inches  long.  The  head  and  horns  are  of  a 
brownifh  colour ;  it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  alfo 
on  the  infide  of  the  larger  legs.  The  fhield  which  co¬ 
vers  the  back  is  greenifh  ;  and  the  upper  fide  of  the 
body  brown,  fpotted  black,  and  the  under  fide  purple. 

The  upper  wings  are  brown,  with  fmall  dufky  fpots, 
and  one  larger  fpot  at  the  tips.  The  under  wings  are 
more  tranfparent,.  and  of  a  light  brown  tindured  with 
green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of  fpots  near  the  tips. 

— Thefe  infeds  are  bred  in  the  warm  parts  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  from  whence  they  have  often  taken  their  flight 
into  Europe,  where  they  committed  terrible  devafta¬ 
tions.  They  multiply  fafter  than  any  other  animal  in 
the  creation,  and  are  truly  terrible  in  the  countries 
where  they  breed.  Some  of  them  were  feen  in  different 
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parts  of  Britain  in  tlie  year  I74,®>  °  ,  ,, 

chiefs  were  apprehended  :  but  happily  for  us,  the  cold- 
nek  of  our  JLte,  and  the  humidity  of  our  o  ,  are 
very  unfavourable  to  their  produaion  ;  fo  that,  as 
they  are  only  animals  of  a  year’s  continuance,  they  all 
perilh  without  leaving  a  young  generation  to  fucceed 

When  the  locufts  take  the  field,  it  is  faid  they  have 
a  leader  at  their  head,  whofe  flight  they  obferve,  and 
nay  a  Arid  regard  to  all  his  motions.  They  appear  at 
a  diftance  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  as  t  approaches, 
eatheis  upon  the  horizon,  and  almoft  hides  the  light  ot 
day.  It  often  happens,  that  the  hulbandman  fees  this 
imminent  calamity  pafs  away  without  doing  him  any 
mifehief;  and  the  whole  fwarm  proceeds  onward  to 
fettle  upon  fome  lefs  fortunate  country.  In  thofe  pla¬ 
ces,  however,  where  they  alight,  they  deftroy  every 
green  thing,  ftripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  as  well 
as  devouring  the  corn  and  grafs.  In  the  tropical  cli¬ 
mates  they  are  not  fo  pernicious  as  in  the  more  Southern 
parts  of  Europe.  In  the  firft,  the  power  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days 
repairs  the  damage  ;  but  in  Europe  this  cannot  be  done 
till  next  year.  Befides,  in  tlieir  long  flights  to  this 
part  of  the  world,  they  are  famiflied  by  the  length  of 
their  journey,  and  are  therefore  more  voracious  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  fettle.  But  as  much  damage  is 
occafioned  by  what  they  deftroy,  as  by  what  they  de¬ 
vour.  Their  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  plant, 
and  either  to  deftroy  or  greatly  to  weaken  its  vegeta- 
tion.  To  life  the  exprefiion  of  the  hufbandmen,  they 
burn  wherever  they  touch,  and  leave  the  marks  of  their 
devaftation  for  three  or  four  years  enfuing.  When  dead, 
they  infett  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  ftench  is 
infupportable. — Orofius  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3800,  Africa  was  infefted  with  a  multitude  of 
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locufts."  After  having  eaten  up  every  thing  that  was 
preen  they  flew  off  and  were  drowned  111  the  lea  ; 
where  they  caufed  fuch -a  ftench  as  could  not  have 
been  equalled  by  the  putrefying  carcafes  of  ico.ooc 

^Tn  the  year  1650,  a  cloud  of  locufts  was  feen  to  en¬ 
ter  Ruffia  in  three  different  places  ;  and  from  thence 
tlitv  fpread  themfelves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 
fuch  aftonifliing  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  darkened 
and  the  earth  covered  with  their  numbers.  In  iome 
„l,ces  they  were  feen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each 
other  to  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  ethers,  they  covered 
.he  furface  like  a  black  cloth  ;  the  trees  bent  with  their 
weight,  and  the  damage  which  the  country  fuftamed  ex¬ 
ceeded  computation.  .  ,  ^ 

In  Baibary,  then*  numbers  are  formuiab.e  ;  and  Dr 
Shaw  was  a  witnefs  of  their  devaluations  there  in  *  724- 
Their  hr  ft  appearance  was  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  tlie  wind  had  been  foutberly  for  fome  time.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  their  numbers  were  fo  vaftly 
increafcd,  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  formed 
themfelves  into  large  fwarms  that  appeared  li^e  clouds, 
and  darkened  the  fun.  In  the  middle  of  May  they  bfe- 
gan  to  difappear,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  depofit 
their  eggs.  In  June  the  young  brood  begau  to  make 
their  appearance,  forming  many  compaft  bodies  of  fe- 
veral  hundred  yards  fquare  ;  which  afterwards  march¬ 
ing  forward,  climbed  the  trees,  walls,  and  houfes,  eat¬ 
ing  every  thing  that  was  green  in  their  way.  The  in- 
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and  great  mif-  habitants,  to  flop  tlieir  progrefs,  laid  trenches  all  over 

' '  their  fields  and  gardens,  which  they  filled  with  water.  r— 
Some  placed  large  quantities  of  heath,  ftubble,  and 
fuch  like  combultible  matter,  in  rows,  and  fet  them  on 
fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locufts.  But  all  this  was 
to  no  purpofe  ;  for  the  trenches  were  quickly  tilled  up, 
and  the  fires  put  out  by  the  great  numbers  of  fwarms 
that  fucceeded  each  other.  A  day  or  two  after  one  of 
thefc  was  in  motion,  others  that  were  juft  hatched  came 
to  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off  the  young  branches, 
and  the  very  bark  of  the  trees.  Having  lived  near  a 
month  in  this  manner,  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
and  threw  off  their  worm-like^  (late,  by  catting  their 
fkins.  To  prepare  themfelvesvfor  this  change,  they 
fixed  their  hinder  part  to  fome  bufh  or  twig,  or  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  ft  one,  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating 
motion  ufed  on  this  occafion,  their  heads  would  hr& 
appear,  and  foon  after  the  reft  of  their  bodies.  1  he 
whole  transformation  was  performed  in  feven  or  eight 
minutes  time,  after  which  they  remained  for  a  little 
while  in  a  languifhing  condition  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
fun  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings,  and  dried  up 
the  moifture  that  remained  after  catling  off  their  for¬ 
mer  floughs,  they  returned  to  their  former  greedineis, 
with  an  addition  both  of  ftrength  and  agility.  But  they 
did  not  long  continue  in  this  ftate  before  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  difperfed.  After  laying  their  eggs,  they  dire  died 
their  courfe  northward,  and  probably  perimed  in  the 

fea. _ In  that  country,  however,  the  amazing  fertility 

of  the  foil  and  warmnefs  of  the  climate  generally  ren¬ 
der  the  depredations  of  thefe  infedts  of  little  confe- 
quence ;  befides  that  many  circumftances  concur  to  di- 
minifii  their  number.  Tnough  naturally  herbivorous, 
they  often  fight  with  each  other,  and  the  vndlor  de¬ 
vours  the  vanquifhed.  They  are  the  prey,  too,  of  jer- 
peuts,  lizards,  frogs,  and  the  carnivorous  birds.  ^  t  hey 


have  been  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  eagle  and  diffe 
rent  kinds  of  owls.  They  are  alfo  ufed  as  food  by  the 
Moors  ;  who  go  to  hunt  them,  fry  them  in  oil  or  but¬ 
ter,  and  fell  them  publicly  at  Tunis  and  other  places. 

In  1754.  1 7 55 >  >756.  and  .757.  great  devafta- 
tions  were  committed  in  Spain  by  a  fpecies  of  locufts, 
of  which  we  have  the  following  defeription  by  Don 
Guillermo  Bowks,  publifiied  in  Dillon's  Travels  thro 
that  couutry.  “  The  locufts  are  continually  ken  m 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  paitures 

and  remote1  uncultivated  diftrifts  of  Eftramadura,  but 

in  general  are  not  taken  notice  of,  if  not  very  nume¬ 
rous,  as  they  commonly  feed  upon  wild  herbs,  without 
preying  upon  gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  or  making 
their  way  into  houfes.  The  peafants  look  at  them 
with  indifference  while  they  are  bilking  about  in  the 
field,  neglcding  any  meafure  to  deftroy  them  till  the 
danger  is  immediate  and  the  favourable  moment  to  re¬ 
medy  the  evil  is  elapfed.  Their  yearly  number  is  net 
very  couTiderable,  as  the  males  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  females.  If  an  equal  proportion  were  allowed 
only  for  ten  years,  tlieir  numbers  would  be  fo  great  as 
to  deftroy  the  whole  vegetative  fyftem.  Beads  and 
birds  would  ftarve  for  want  of  fubfiilence,  and  even 
mankind  would  become  a  prey  to  their  ravenous  appe¬ 
tites  In  1754,  their  increale  was  fo  great  from  the 
multitude  of  females,  that  all  La  Mancha  and  Portugal 
were  covered  with  them  and  totally  ravaged.  The  1 hor¬ 
rors  of  famine  were  fpread  even  farther,  and  alTailed 
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Gry'Jus.  the  fruitful  provinces  of  Andalufia 

“  The  amour’s  of  thefe  creatures  are  objefts  of  furprife 
and  aflonithment,  and  their  union  is  fuch  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  feparate  them.  When  this  feparation  is  volun¬ 
tary,  after  having  lafted  fome  hours,  they  are  fo  ex¬ 
haled,  that  the  male  retires  immediately  to  the  water 
for  refrefhment,  where,  lofing  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  lie 
foon  perifhes,  and  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hlh  ; 
having  given  life  to  his  offspring  at  the  expence  of 
his  own.  The  female,  difembarraffed,  tho’  not  with¬ 
out  violent  ftruggles,  fpends  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  fome  folitary  place,  bufy  in  forming  a  retreat  under 
around,  where  fhe  can  Tenure  her  eggs,  of  which  ffie 
generally  lays  about  40,  fcreening  them  by  her  faga- 
city  from  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
more  immediate  danger  of  the  plough  or  the  fpade,  one 
fatal  blow  of  which  would  dellroy  all  the  hopes  of  a  li¬ 
re  The  manner  of  her  building  this  cell  is  equally 
forprifmg.  In  the  hinder  part  of  her  body,  nature 
has  provided  her  with  a  round  fmooth  instrument,  eight 
lines  in  length,  which  at  its  head  is  as  big  as  a  writing 
quill,  ciminilhing  to  a  hard  ffiarp  point,  hollow  within 
like  the  tooth  of  a  viper,  but  only  to  be  Teen  with  a  lens. 
At  the  root  of  this  vehicle  there  is  a  cavity,  with  a 
kind  of  bladder,  containing  a  glutinous  matter,  of  the 
fame  colour,  but  without  the  confffiency  or  tenacity  of 
that  of  the  filk-worm,  as  I  found  by  an  experiment, 
made  for  the  purpofe,  by  an  infufion  in  vinegar,  for 
feveral  days,  without  any  effe<ft.  1  he  orifice  of  the 
bladder  correfponds  exaftly  with  the  inilrument  winch 
ferves  to  ejedt  the  glutinous  matter.  It  is  hid  under 
the  {kin  of  the  belly,  and  its  interior  furface  is  united 
to  the  moveable  parts  of  the  belly,  and  can  partake  of 
its  motions,  forming  the  mod  admirable  contexture  for 
every  part  of  its  operations,  as  fhe  can  difpofe  of  this 
ingredient  at  pleafure,  and  ejed  the  fluid,  which  has 
three  very  eflential  properties :  firft,  being  indifioluble 
in  water,  it  prevents  its  young  from  being  drowned  ; 
next,  it  refills  the  heat  of  the  fun,  otherwife  the  itruc- 
ture  would  give  way  and  deftroy  its  inhabitants;  laflly, 
it  is  proof  again  ft  the  fro  It  of  winter,  fo  as  to  preferve 
a  neceflary  warmth  within.  For  greater  fecurity,  this 
retreat  is  always  contrived  in  a  folitary  place  :  for  tho 
a  million  of  locufts  were  to  light  upon  a  cultivated 
field,  not  one  would  depofit  her  eggs  there;  but 
wherever  they  meet  a  barren  and  lonefome  fituation, 
there  they  are  fui  e  to  repair  and  lay  their  eggs. 

41  Thefe  locufls  feem  to  devour,  not  fo  much  from  a 
ravenous  appetite,  as  from  a  rage  of  deftroying  every 
thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  not  furprifing, 
that  they  fhould  be  fond  of  the  mod  juicy  plants  and 
fruits,  fuch  as  melons,  and  all  manner  of  garden  fruits 
and  herbs,  and  feed  alfo  upon  aromatic  plants,  fuch  as 
lavender,  thyme,  rofemary,  &c.  which  are  fo  common 
vu  Spain,  that  they  ferve  to  heat  ovens :  but  it  is  very 
.Angular,  that  they  equally  eat  mudard  feed,  onions, 
and  garlic ;  nay  even  hemlock,  and  the  mod  rank  and 
poifonous  plants,  fuch  as  the  thorn  apple  and  deadly 
night-fliade.  They  will  even  prey  upon  crowfoot, 
whofe  caufticity  burns  the  very  hides  of  beads  ;  and 
fuch  is  their  univerfal  tade,  that  they  do  not  prefer  the 
innocent  mallow  to  the  bitter  furze,  or  rue  to  worm¬ 
wood,  confuming  all  alike,  without  predilection  or  fa- 
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;  and  Va-  the  four  years  they  committed  fuch  havoc  in  Eilrema 
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with  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  during 


dura,  the  love-apple,  or  lycopetficonfolanum  of^Liunosus, 
was  the  only  plant  that  efcaped  their  rapacious  tooth, 
and  claimed  a  refpeCt  to  its  root,  leaves,  floweis,  and 
fruit.  Naturalids  may  fearch  for  their  motives,  which 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difeover  ;  the  more  as  I  faw  millions 
of  them  light  on  a  field  near  Almadeii,  and  devour  the 
woollen  and  linen  garments  of  the  peafants,  winch  were 
lying  to  dry  on  the  ground.  The  curate  of  the  village, 
a  man  of  veracity,  at  whofe  houfe  I  was,  affitred  me, 
that  a  tremendous  body  of  them  entered  the  church, 
and  devoured  the  filk  garments  that  adorned  the  images 
of  the  faints,  not  fparing  even  the  varnifli  on  the  altars. 
The  better  to  difeover  the  nature  of  fuch  a  phenome¬ 
non,  I  examined  the  ftomach  of  the  locuft,  but  only 
found  one  thin  and  foft  membrane,  with  which,  and 
the  liquor  it  contains,  it  deftroys  and  diflolyes  all 
kind  of  fubftances,  equally  with  the  moil  cauftic  and 
venomous  plants;  extra&ing  from  them  a  fufticient  and 
falutary  nourifhment. 

“  Out  of  curiofity  to  know  the  nature  of  fo  for¬ 
midable  a  creature,  I  was  urged  to  examine  all  its  parts 
with  the  utmoll  exa&nefs :  its  head  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  though  longer,  its  forehead  pointing  downward* 
like*  the  handfome  Andalufian  horfe,  its  mouth  large 
and  open,  its  eyes  black  and  rolling,  added  to  a  timid 
afpe&  not  unlike  a  hare.  With  fuch  a  daftardly  coun¬ 
tenance  who  would  imagine  this  creature  to  be  the 
fcourge  of  mankind  !  In  its  two  jaws  it  has  four  inch 
five  teeth,  whofe  iharp  points  traverfe  each  other  like 
feiflars,  their  meebanifm  being  fuch  as  to  gripe  or  to 
cut.  Thus  armed,  what  can  refill  a  legion  of  fuch 
enemies?  After  devouring  the  vegetable  kingdom,  were 
they,  in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  and  numbers,  to 
become  carnivorous  like  wafps,  they  would  be  able  to 
deftroy  whole  flocks  of  fheep,  even  to  the  dogs  and 
fhepherds ;  juft  as  we  are  told  of  ants  in  America,  that 
will  overcome  the  fierce!!  ferpents. 

“  The  locuft  fpends  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  in  the  place  of  its  birth  :  at  the  end  of  June  its 
wings  have  a  fine  rofe  colour,  and  its  body  is  ftrong. 
Being  then  in  their  prime,  they  aflemble  for  the  laft 
time,  and  burn  with  a  defire  to  propagate  their  fpecies: 
this  is  obferved  by  their  motions,  which  are  unequal  in 
the  two  fexes.  The  male  is  reftlefs  and  folicitous,  the 
female  is  coy,  and  eager  after  food,  flying  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  male,  fo  that  the  morning  is  fpent  in 
the  courtfliip  of  the  one  and  the  retreat  of  the  other. 
About  ten  o’clock,  when  the  warmth  of  the  fun  has 
cleared  their  wings  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  night,  the 
females  feem  uneafy  at  the  forwardnefs  of  the  males, 
whocontinuing  their  purfuit,  they  rife  together  500  feet 
high,  forming  a  black  cloud  that  darkens  the  rays  of  the 
fun.  The  clear  atmofphere  of  Spain  becomes  gloomy, 
and  the  fineft  fummer  day  of  Eftremadura  more  difmal 
than  the  winter  of  Holland.  The  ruftling  of  fo  many 
millions  of  wings  in  the  air,  feems  like  the  trees  of 
a  foreft  agitated  by  the  wind.  The  firft  dire&ion  of 
this  formidable  column  ivs  always  again!!  the  wind, 
which  if  not  too  ftrong,  the  column  will  extend  about 
a  couple  of  leagues.  The  locufts  then  make  a  halt, 
when  the  moft  dreadful  havoc  begins  ;  their  fenfe  of 
fmell  being  fo  delicate,  they  can  find  at  that  diftancc 
a  corn  field  or  a  garden,  and  after  demoliftiing  it,  rife 
again  in  purfuit  of  another :  this  may  be  faid  to  be 
done  in  an  inftant.  Each  feems  to  have,  as  it  were, 
U  2  four 
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Gryllus  four  arms  and  two  feet:  the  males  climb  up  the  plants, 
l|  as  failors  do  the  fhrouds  of  a  fliip,  and  nip  off  the  ten- 
Gryphius,  <Ereft  buds,  which  fall  to  the  females  below. 

“  Many  old  people  adored  me,  when  fo  much  mif- 
chief  was  done  in  1754,  it  was  the  third  time  in  their 
remembrance,  and  that  they  always  are  found  in  the 
pafhire  grounds  of  Eftramadura,  from  whence  they 
fpread  into  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are 
certainly  indigenous,  being  of  a  different  fhape  from 
thofe  of  the  North  or  the  Levant,  as  is  evident  in 
comparing  them  with  fuch  in  the  cabinets  of  natural 
hiftory.  The  locufl  of  Spain  is  the  only  one  that  has 
rofe-coloured  wings :  beffdes,  it  is  impoffible  they  can 
come  from  any  other  part.  From  the  north  it  is  clear 
they  do  not,  by  the  obfervation  of  fo  many  ages;  from 
the  fouth  they  cannot,  without  eroding  the  fea,  which 
is  hardly  poffible  by  the  fhortnefs  of  their  flight :  and 
like  birds  of  paffage,  they  would  be  known.  I  once  faw 
a  cloud  of  them  pafs  over  Malaga,  and  move  towards 
the  fea,  and  go  over  it,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  con¬ 
cluded  they  would  foon  be  drowned  ;  but,  to  their  dis¬ 
appointment,  they  fuddenly  veered  about  towards  the 
coaft,  and  pitched  upon  an  uncultivated  fpace  furround- 
ed  with  vineyards,  which  they  foon  after  quitted. 
When  once  they  appear,  let  the  number  demolished  be 
ever  fo  great,  the  proportion  remaining  is  ftill  too  con- 
fiderable :  therefore,  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to 
fuch  a  calamity,  is  to  attack  them  beforehand,  and  de- 
ftroy  their  eggs,  by  which  means  they  might  be  totally 
extirpated.”  See  Plate  CCXXI. 

GRYNJEUS  (Simon),  fonto  a  peafant  of  Suabia, 
born  in  1493,  was  Greek  ,profeiTor  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1523.  He  took  a  tour  into  England,  and  received  great 
civility  from  the  lord  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  More,  to 
whom  Erafmus  had  recommended  him.  He  was  a  learn¬ 
ed  and  laborious  man,  and  did  great  fervice  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  letters.  He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed 
the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek.  He  alfo  publilh- 
cd  a  Greek  Euclid,  and  Plato’s  works,  with  fome  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Proclus. 

GRYPH1US  (Sebaftian),  a  celebrated  printer  of 
Lyons  in  France,  was  a  German,  and  born  at  Suabia 
Dear  Augfburg  in -1494.  reftored  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  at  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupt¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are 
valued  by  the  connoifTeurs.  He  printed  many  books  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful  types;  and  his  editions  are  no  lefs  accurate  than 
beautiful.  The  reafon  is,  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  perfectly  verfed  in  the  languages  of  fuch 
books  as  he  undertook  to  print.  Thus  a  certain  epi- 
grammatift  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a 
very  good  corre&or,  Colinaeus  a  very  good  printer,  but 
that  Gryphins  was  both  an  able  printer  and  corre&or. 
This  is  the  epigram  : 

lt  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qut  cudere ,  tres  funt 
**  I,lJignes  '  languet  cater  a  tuiba  fama 
“  Cajiigat  St.pbanuj}  fculpit  Colinausy  utrumqus 
“  Gryphius  cdofta  metric  manuque  faejt 

He  died  1 556,  in  his  63d  year  :  and  his  trade  was  car¬ 
ried  on  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon,  Antho¬ 
ny  Gryphius.  One  of  the  moft  beautiful  books  of  Se- 
baftian  Gryphius  is  a  Latin  Bible;  it,  was  printed  1550, 
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with  the  large II  types  that  had  then  been  feen,  in  2  V0I3  Gryphite*. 
folio*  f| 

GRYPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  in  Englifh Guadalupe». 
crow’s  stone,  an  oblong  fofiile  {hell,  very  narrow  at  v  i 
the  head,  and  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  extre¬ 
mity,  where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb  ;  the  head  or 
beak  of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent -inward. 

They  are  frequently  found  in  our  gravel  or  clay-pits 
in  many  counties.  There  are  three  or  four  diftinft 
fpecies  of  them  ;  fome  are  extremely  rounded  and 
convex  on  the  back,,  others  lefs  fo  ;  and  the  plates  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  are  in  fome  fmaller  and 
thinner,  in  others  thicker  and  larger,  in  fpecimens  of 
the  fame  bignefs. 

GUADALAJARA,  or  Guadalaxara,  a  town, 
of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile*  and  diftridt  of  Alcala,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Herares.  W.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat. 

40. 36. 

Guadalajara,  a  confiderable  town  of  North  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of  the  - 
fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  W.  Long.  114.59. 

N.  Lat.  20.  20. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes 
on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Cafttle,  and,  run¬ 
ning  by^  Turvel  in  Arragon,  crofles  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  pafles  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name,  and 
foon  after  falls,  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  a  little  be-  - 
low  Valencia. 

GUADALQUIVER,  one  of  the  mod  famous  ri¬ 
vers  of  Spain,  rifes  in  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  of 
Granada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by* 
the  towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and 
St  Lucar,  falls  at  la  ft  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

GUADALUPE,  a  handfome  town  in  Spain,  in  E- 
ftramadura,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whofe  ftru&uie 
is  magnificent,  and  is  immenfely  rich.  It  is  feated* 
on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  3.  50. 

N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

Guadalupe,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iffands,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated  i.n^ 
about  N.  Lat.  16.  30.  W.  Long.  61.  20. 

This  ifiand,  which  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  be  ^ 
about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not 
above  two  leagues  long,  and  from  15  to  40  fathoms  , 
broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sak 
River,  is  navigable,  but  ■  will  only  carry  veffejs  of  50 
tons  burden* 

That  part  of  the  iff  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony  is,  towards  the  centre,' full  of-  craggy  .* 
rocks,  where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  nothing  wit; 
grow  upon  them  but  fern,  and  fome  ufelefs  ffmibs  co¬ 
vered  with  mofs.  On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  la  Souphriere,  or  the  Brimjlone  Mountain ,  ri* 
fes  to  an  immenfe  height.  It  exhales,  through  various  * 
openings,  a  thick  black  fmoke,  intermixed  with  fparks^ 
that  are  vifible  by  night.  From  all  thefe  hills  flow 
numberlefs  fprings,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below, 
and  moderate  the  burning  heat  of  the  climate  by  a  re- 
frefliing  ilream,  fo  celebrated,’  that  the  galleons  which  . 
formerly  ufed  to  touch  at  the  Windward  Iffands,  ha 
orders  to  renew  their  provifion  with  this  pure  and  fah*- 
brious  water.  Such  is  that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  - 
called  Guadalupe.  That  which  is  commonly  caller! . 
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icatTahipe.  Grand ’Terre,  has  not  been  fo  much  favoured  by  nature. 

■ -v—  It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged  ;  but  it  wants  fprings  and  ri- 
vers.  The  foil  is  not  fo  fertile,  or  the  climate  fo  whole- 
fom  e  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  pofTefTion  of  this 
ifland,  when  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gentlemen 
named  Loiine  and  DupkJJts ,  arrived  there  from  Dieppe 
on  the  28th  of  June  1 63 5*.  They  had  been  very  im¬ 
prudent  in  tlieir  preparations.  1  heir  provilions  were 
fo  ill  cliofen,  that  they  were  fpoiled  in  the  paffage,  and 
they  liad  (hipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhaufted  in 
two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  more  from  the 
mother-country,  St  Chriftopher's,  whether  from  fcar- 
city  or  defign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any  ;  and  the  firfl 
attempts  in  hufbandry  they  made  in  the  country,  could 
not  as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  refource  was  left  for  the 
colony  but  from  the  favages  ;  but  the  fuperfluities  of  a 
people,  who  cultivate  but  little,  and  therefore  had  ne¬ 
ver  laid  up  any  (lores,  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 
The  new  comers,  not  content  with  what  the  favages 
might  freely  and  voluntarily  bring,  came  to  a  refolution 
to  plunder  them  ;  and  hotlilities  commenced  on  the 
16th  of  January  1636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  condition 
openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  deftroyed  their 
own  provilions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to  Grand 
Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From  thence 
the  mod  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland  from  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  the 
thickeft  parts  of  the  forefls.  In  the  day-time,  they 
[hot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  fcatter- 
ed  about  for  hunting  or  hiking.  In  the  nighr,  they 
burned  the  lioufes  and  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their 
unjuft  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colon  ills  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead 
bodies  for  their  fubfiflence.  Many  who  had  been  (laves 
at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  that  had  bro¬ 
ken  their  fetters  ;  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exift- 
ence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the 
d  ime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  'a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1 640.  The  remembrance,  however,  of  hardfhips  en¬ 
dured  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
cefiity  ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe 
of  luxury  confumed'in  the  mother-country.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had 
drawn  upon  themfelves,  were  foon  joined  by  fome  dif- 
contented  colonifts  from  St  Chriftopher’s,  by  Europe¬ 
ans  fond  of  novelty,  by  Tailors  tired  of  navigation,  and 
by  fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to  commit 
to  the  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafurcs  they  had  faved 
from  the  dangers  of  the  Tea.  But  flill  the  profperity 
of  Guadalupe  was  flopped  or  impeded  by  obstacles  ari¬ 
sing  from  its  fituation. 

The  facility  with*  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  (laves, 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a  defpe¬ 
rate  fituation.  Inteftine  broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies  of 
authority,  often  diflurbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters. 
Die  adventurers  who  went  over  toihe  windward  iflandsr 
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difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture  than  Guadalupe* 
for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  drawn  to  Marti nico 
by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with.  The  pro- 
tedlion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates  brought  to  that  ifland 
all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they  might 
buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  a  low  price,  and  all 
the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely  give  them* 
felves  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick  population 
could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and  military  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  into  Martinico.  From- 
that  time  the  French  miniftry  attended  more  ferioufly 
to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies,  which  were  not  fo 
immediately  under  their  dire&ion;  and  hearing  chiefly 
of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all  their  encouragements 
that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  in 
1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Gaudalupe  amount¬ 
ed  only  to  3825  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne¬ 
groes,  mulattoes-,  and  6725  (laves,  many  of  whom 
were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall 
plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cocoa,  and 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amount¬ 
ed  to  1620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3699  head  of  horned 
cattle.  This  was  the  fruit  of  60  years  labour.  But" 
her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firfl  attempts 
had  been  (low. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755*  the  colony  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  9643  whites,  41,140  (laves  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  fexes.  Here  faleable  commodities  were  the 
produce  of  334  fugar-plantations,  15  plots  of  indigo, 

46,840  ftems  of  cocoa,  11,700  of  tobacco,  2,257,725 
of  coffee,  12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provilions 
fhe  had  29  fquares  of  rice  or  maize, .and  1219  of 
potatoes  or  yams,  2,028,520  banana  trees,  and 
32,577,95°  trenches  of  caffava.  The  cattle  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe  confided  of  4946  horfes,  2924  mules,  125 
affes,  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle,  11,162  fheep  or 
goats,  2444  hogs.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Guadalupe 
when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Britifh  in  the  month  of 
April  1 759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had  rea-  • 
fon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During^ 
a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  planta¬ 
tions  deftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on 
their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of. their  (laves  car¬ 
ried  off*  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after 
all  thefe  devaftations, .  the  ifland  was  ruined.  Depri¬ 
ved  of  all  afilftance  from  the  mother-country,  which 
was  not  able  to  fend  her  any  fuccours  ;  and  expelling 
nothing  from  the  Dutch  (who,  on  account  of  their, 
neutrality,  came  into  her  roads),becaufe  (he  had  nothing 
to  offer  them  in  exchange;  fhe  could  never  have  fubfifled 
till  the  enfuing  harvefL 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  appre- 
lienfions.  The  Britifh,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in 
their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moftly 
refide  in  Europe,  fend  to  their  reprefentatives  whatever 
-they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  eftate 
by  the  return  of  their  (hip.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome 
fea-port  of  Great  Britain  is  intruded  with  the  fur- 
nifhing  the  plantation  and  receiving  the  produce. 

This  was  impradlicable  at  Guadalupe  ;  and  the  con¬ 
querors  in  this  refpeft  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cu- 
ilom  of  the  conquered.  The  Britifh,  informed  of  the 
advantage  the  French .  made  of  their  trade  with'  the  c 

colonies^ 
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■GuaJiana.  ^[pg  tQ  the  conquered  ifland  ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
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expeditions,  that  they  overlooked  the  market,  and 
funk  the  price  of  all  European  commodities.  The  co- 
lonifts  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price  ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  the 
payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  neceflary,  was  toon  ad- 
ded  another  arifing  from  fpeculation,  which  enabled  the 
colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number  of 
negroes  were  carried  thither,  to  haften  the  growth  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  faid 
in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  other,  that 
the  Englifh  had  Hocked  Guadalupe  with  30,000  du¬ 
ring  the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  remain¬ 
ed  mailers  of  the  ifland.  The  regifters  of  the  cuttom- 
houfes,  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be 
no  inducement  for  an  impofition,  atteft  that  die  num¬ 
ber  was  no  more  than  18,721.  This  was  fuincient  to 
give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great 
advantages  from  their  new  conquetl.  But  their  hopes 
were  frullrated;  and  the  colony,  with  its  dependencies, 
was  reftored  to  its  former  polTefTors  by  the  treaty  of 

peace  in  July  1763.  .  .  ,. 

*  By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  including 
the  fin  all  er  iflands,  Defeada,  St  Bartholomew,  Man- 
galante,  and  the  Saints,  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
1 1,863  white  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  fexes, 
7C2  free  blacks  and  mulattoes,  72,761  Haves ;  which 
makes  in  all  a  population  of  85,376  louls.  The 
cattle  confifts  of  5060  horfes,  4854  mules,  111  alles, 
l7  <178  head  of  liotned  cattle,  14,895  fheep  or  goats, 
and  2669  hogs.  The  provifion  is  30,476,2 1 8  trenches 
of  caffava,  2,819,262  banana  trees,  2 1 l 8  fquares  of 
land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes.  1  lie  planta¬ 
tions  contain  72  arnotto  trees,  327  of  caffia,  13.292 
of  cocoa,  5,881,176  of  coffee,  12,156,769  of  cotton, 

2 1  4.74.  fquates  of  land  planted  with  fugar-canes.  I  be 
woods  occupy  22,097  fquares  of  land.  There  are  20,247 
in  meadows,  and  6405  are  uncultivated  or  forfaken. 
Onlv  1  782  nlantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  and  provi- 
iions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  fugar  works 
employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by  oxen,  and  1 1 

wind-mills.  .  ,  ^  • 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour¬ 
ed  in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought 
to  be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1768  it  yielded  to 
the  mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  ol 
fine  fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34.205 
quintals  of  coffee,  11,955  quintals  of  cotton,  456 
quintals  of  cocoa,  1884  quintals  of  ginger,  2529 
quintals  of  logwood,  '24  chefts  of  fweetmeats,  165 
chefts  of  liquors.  34  calks  of  rum,  and  1202  undrel- 
fed  fkins.  All  thefe  commodities  were  lold  in  the 
colony  only  for  310,792k  18s.  3d.  and  the  merchan- 
dife  it  has  received  from  France  hascoft  but  197,919k 

18s.  6d.  . 

GUADIANA,  a  large  river  of  Sp3in,  having  its 

fource  in  New  Caffile,  and,  paffmg  crofs  the !  high 
mountains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called \  Opt  of 
Gucufiana ;  from  whence  it  ru-ns  to  Calatrava,  Medelin, 
Merida,  and  Badajox  in  Eftremadura  of  Spain  ;  and 
after  having  run  for  fome  time  in  Alentejo  in  Portugal, 
it  paffes  on  to  feparate  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from 


Andalufia,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Cadiz  OuUu, 
between  Caftro  Marino  and  Agramonte.  _  Gu-jaam. 

GUADIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  v 
Granada,  with  abifliop’s  fee.  It  was- taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1253.  who  afterwatds  retook  it,  but  the 
Spaniards  again  got  poffeffion  of  it  in  1489.  It  is 
feattd  in  a  fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  2.  ( 2.  N.  Lat. 
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GUAjACUM,  Lignum  ViTaE,  or  Pochw&od:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  claf3  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Gruinales .  The  calyx 
is  quinquefid  and  unequal;  the  petals  five,  and  inferted 
into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  is  angulated,  and  trilocu- 
lar  or  qniuquelocular. 

Species.  1.  The  officinale,  or  common  lignum  vitae 
ufed  in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  the  Weft.  India  Iflands 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  There  it  becomes 
a  large  tree,  having  a  hard,  brittle,  brownifh  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  folid,  ponderous,  very 
refinous,  of  a  blackifti  yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and 
a  hot  aromatic  tafte.  The  fmaller  branches  have  an 
afh-coloured  bark,  and  are  garnifhed  with  leaves  divided 
by  pairs  of  a  bright  green  colour.  T  he  flowers  are 
produced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are 
compofed  of  oval  concave  petals  of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

2.  The  fanftum,  with  many  pairs  of  obtufe  lobes,  hath 
many  fmall  lobes  placed  along  the  mid  rib  by  pairs  of 
a  darker  green  colour  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing  fort. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
with  petals  fringed  on  the  edgres.  1  his  fpecies  is  alfo 
a  native  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  it  is  called 
bajlard  lignum  3*^- Afrum,  with  many  blunt- 

pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all  the  year,  but  have  never 
yet  flowered  in  this  country. 

Culture.  The  fiift  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries 
where  it  naturally  grows.  They  muft  be  fown  frefh 
in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed,  where 
they  will  come  up  in  fix  or  eight  weeks.  While  young, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  hot-bed  of  tan-bark  under  a 
frame  during  the  fummer ;  but  in  autumn  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould  con- 
ftantly  remain.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propagated 
the  fame  way  ;  but  the  third  is  to  be  propagated  b) 
layers,  and  will  live  all  the  winter  in  a  good  green- 

houfe.  .  .  r 

Ufes.  The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  of  very  con¬ 
fiderable  ufe  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  It  is  fo  compact  and  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  The 
outer  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour  ;  but  the 
heart  is  blacker,  or  of  a  deep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is 
marbled  with  different  colours.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to 
break  the  tools  which  are  employed  in  felling  it ;  and 
is  therefore  feldom  ufed  as  firewood,  but  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  fugar- planters  for  making  wheels  and  cogs 
to  the  fugar-mill.  It  is  alfo  frequently  wrought  into 
bowls,  mortars,  and  other  utenfils.  It  is  brought  over 
hither,  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
each  ;  and  from  its  hardnefs  and  beauty  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  articles  of  turnery  ware. 

The  wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers 
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of  this  lice,  have  been  found  to  poflefs.  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  ;  but  it  is  only  the  three  firft,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  wood  and  refin,  which  are  now  in  general  ufe 
in  Europe.  The  wood  has  little  or  no  fmell,  except 
when  heated,  or  while  rafping,  and  then  a  flight  aroma¬ 
tic  one  is  perceived.  When  chewed,  it  imprefles  a 
mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces-  Its 
pungency  refides  in  its  refinous  matter,  which  it  gives 
it  out  in  fome  degree  to  water  by  boiling,  but  fpmt 

extrafts  it  wholly.  run 

Of  the  bark  there  are  two  kinds  ;  one  imooth,  the 
other  unequal  on  the  furface :  they  are  both  of  them 
weaker  than  the  wood  ;  though,  while  in  a  recent 
ftate,  they  are  ftrongly  cathartic.  . 

The  gum,  or  rather  gummy  refin,  is  obtained  by 
wounding  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  tree,  or  by  wliat  has  been  called  jagging.  It  exfudes 
copioufly  from  the  wounds,  though  gradually  ;  and 
when  a  quantity  is  found  accumulated  upon  the  feveral 
wounded  trees,  hardened  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  it  is 
gathered  and  packed  in  fmall  kegs  for  exportation 
This  refin  is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greemlh 
colour,  and  fometimes  of  a  rcddifh  hue  ;  it  has  a  pun¬ 
gent  acrid  tafte  but  little  or  no  fmell,  unlefs  heated. 
The  tree  alfo  yields  a  fpontaneous  exfudation  from  the 
bark,  which  is  called  the  native  gum,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  fmall  irregular  pieces,  of  a  bright  femipellncid 
appearance,  and  differs  from  the  former  in  being  much 

rUInr  the  choice  of  the  wool,  that  which  is  the  freflieff, 
mofl  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkeft  colour,  is  the  belt ; 
the  larged  pieces  arc  to  be  preferred  too;  and  the  belt 
method  is  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  parts 
are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  clups  are  kept 

In  choofing;  the  refin,  prefer  thofe  pieces  which 
have  flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  eafily 
feparate  therefrom  by  a  quick  blow.  1  lie  refin  is 
fometimes  fopliidicated  by  the  negroes  with  the  gum 
of  the  mancliineal  tree  ;  but  this  is  eafily  detected  by 
diff  living  a  little  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  rum.  The  true 
(rum  imparts  a  whitifh  or  milky  tinge,  but  the  mancht- 
neal  gives  a  gr<;eni(h  call.  Mouch  advifes  a  few  drops 
of  fpirit.  miridulc .  to  be  aided  to  the  fpirituous  folution, 
and  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  by  which  the  gum 
is  to  be  precipitated  in  a  blue  powder  but  tne  adul¬ 
teration  will  appear  floating  in  white  ftrix,  &c. 

Guaiacum  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  re¬ 
medy  for  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  ufed  in  Spain  fo  early  as  1508.  l  he  great  fuccefs 
attending  its  adrniniftration  before  the  proper  ufe  ot 
mercury  was  known,  brought  it  into  fuch  repute,  that 
it  is  raid  to  have  been  fold  for  feven  old  crowns  a-pound. 
It  did  not,  however,  continue  to  maintain  its  reputa¬ 
tion;  but  was  found  generally  to  fail  where  the  difeafe 
was  deep-rooted,  and  was  at  length  fupcvleded  by 
mercury,  to  which  it  now  only  ftrves  occaiionally  as  an 
adjuvant  in  the  clecoftum  lignorwn ,  of  which  guaiacum  is 
the  chief  ingredient. 

The  general  virtues  of  guaiacum  are  thofe  of  a  warm 
ftimulating  medicine  ;  {lengthening  the  ftornach  and 
Other  vifeera,  and  remarkably  promoting  the  urinary 
and  cuticular  difcliarges :  hence,  in  cutaneous  defla¬ 
tions,  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from  obftru&ions 
ef  the  excretory  glands,  and  where  fluggifti  ferous  hu- 
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mours  abound,  they  are  eminently  ufeful ;  idieumatic  Guspcum, 
and  other  pains  have  often  been  relieved  by  them. 

They  are  alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the  moft  a&ive  of 
thefe  drugs,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  others  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  this  part  contained  in  them.  The  rehn  is 
extracted  from  the  wood  in  part  by  watery  liquors, 
but  much  more  perfectly  by  fpirituous  ones.  The 
watery  extract  of  this  wood,  kept  in  the  (hops,  proves 
not  only  lefs  in  quantity  ,  but  coniiderably  weaker  than 
one  made  with  fpirit.  This  lait  extract  is  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  native  refin,  and  differs  from  that 
brought  to  us  only  in  being  purer.  The  gum  or  ex¬ 
tracts  are  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram,  which  laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moil  part  con- 
fiderably  purgative.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
guaiacum  are^  an  extrad  of  the  wood,  a  folution  of 
the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  and  a  folution  in 
volatile  fpirit,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil  diftillcd  from 
the  wood.  The  rehn  diflblved  19  rum',  or  combined 
with  water,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  egg, 
or  in  form  of  the  volatile  tin&ure  or  elixir,  is  much 
employed  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatifm.  The  tinc¬ 
ture  or  elixir  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  twice  a-day,  and  is  fometimes  uftfully  combined 
with  laudanum. 

GUALEOR,  Gualior,  or  Go-waiter ,  a  large  town 
of  Indotlan  in  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  ancient  and  celebrated  fortrefs  of 
great  ftrength.  It  is  fitnated  in  the  very  heart  of  Hin- 
doftan  Proper,  being  about  80  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Agra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  1 30  from 
the  neareft  part  of  the  Ganges.  From  Calcutta  it  is, 
by  the  neareft  rout,  upwards  of  800  miles,  and  910 
by  the  ordinary  one  ;  and  about  280  from  the  Britifti 
frontiers.  Its  latitude  is  26.  14.  and  longitude  78.  26, 
from  Greenwich 

In  the  ancient  divifion  of  the  empire  it  is  daffied  in 
the  Soubah  of  Agra,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  hiftory- 
In  the  year  ioc8,  and  during  the  two  following  cen¬ 
turies,  it  was  thrice  reduced  by  famine.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  mull  in  all  ages  have  been  deemed  a  mili¬ 
tary  poft  of  utmoft  confequence,  both  from  its  fltua- 
tion  in  refpeft  to  the  capital,  and  from  the  peculiari¬ 
ty  of  its  fite,  which  was  generally  deemed  impregnable. 

With  refped  to  its  relative  pofition,  it  muft  be  confi- 
dered  that  it  {lands  on  the  principal  road  leading  from 
Agra  to  Malwa,  Guzerat,  and  the  Decan  ;  and  that 
too  near  the  place  where  it  enters  the  hilly  traft  which 
advances  from  Bundelcund,  Malwa,  and  Agimere,  to- 
a  parallel  with  the  river  Jutnnah,  throughout  the 
great  eft  part  of  its  courfe.  And  from  all  thefe  cir- 
cumllances  of  general  and  particular  fituation,  together 
with  its  natural  and  acquired  advantages  as  a  fortrefs, 
the  poffeffion  of  it  was  deemed  as  neceflary  to  the  ru¬ 
ling  emperors  of  Hindoftan  as  Dover  caftk  might  have 
been  to  the  Saxon  and  Norman  kings  of  England. 

Its  palace  was  ufed  as  a  ftate  prifon  as  early  as  1317, 
and  continued  to  be  fuch  until  the  downfal  of  the  em¬ 
pire. _ On  the  final  difmemberment  of  the  empire, 

Gualeor  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  rajah  of 
the  Jat  tribe  ;  who  affiumed  the  government  of  the  di- 
ftridl  in  which  it  is  immediately  lkuated,  under  the* 
title  of  Rana  of  Gohud  or  Gohd.  Since  that  period 
it  has  changed  mailers  more  than  once  ;  the.  Mahrat- 
tas,  vvhofe  dominions  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

it* 
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it,  having  fometiines  pofitiTcd  it,  and  at  other  times 
'  the  Rana :  but  the  means  of  transfer  were  always  ei¬ 
ther  famine  ortreachery,  nothing  like  a  fiege  having 
ever  been  attempted. 

Gualeor  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Madajee  Scindia,  a 
Mahratta  chief,  in  1779,  at  the  clofe  of  which  year 
the  council-general  of  Bengal  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  Rana  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  four  batta¬ 
lions  of  fepoys  of  500  men  each,  and  fome  pieces  of 
-artillery,  were  fent  to  his  afiiftance,  his  diftri<5l  being 
over- run  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  himfelf  almoft  (hut  up 
in  his  fort  of  Gohud.  The  grand  obje6l  of  his  alliance 
was  to  penetrate  into  Scindia’s  country,  and  finally  to 
■draw  Scindia  himfelf  from  the  weflern  fide  of  India, 
where  he  was  attending, the  motions  of  general  God- 
-dard,  who  was  then  employed  in  the  redudlion  of  Gu- 
Kerat ;  it  being  Mr  Haftings’3  idea,  that  when  Scindia 
found  his  own  dominions  in  danger,  he  would  detach 
himfelf  from  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  member,  and  thus  leave  matters  open  for  an 
,  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  fell  out 
texadlly  as  Mr  Mailings  predicted.  Major  William 
Pop  ham  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  little 
army  fent  to  the  Rana’s  afiiftance  ;  and  was  very  fuc- 
Scefsful,  as  well  in  clearing  his  country  of  the  enemy, 
as  in  driving  them  out  of  one  of  their  own  moft  valu¬ 
able  diftri£ts,  and  keeping  pofTeflion  of  it:  and  Mr  Ha- 
'flings,  who  juftly  concluded  that  the  capture  of  Gua¬ 
leor,  if  practicable,  would  not  only  open  the  way  into 
Scindia’s  country,  but  would  alfo  add  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  arms  in  a  degree  much  beyond  the  rifle  and 
expence  of  the  undertaking,  repeatedly  exprefled  his 
opinion  to  major  Popham,  together  with  a  wifh  that 
it  might  be  attempted  ;  and  founding,  his  hopes  of 
fuccefs  on  the  confidence  that  the  garrifon  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  in  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  place.  It 
was  accordingly  undertaken;  and  the  following  account 
of  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  our  getting  pofTeflion 
of  it,  was  written  by  captain  Jonathan  Scott,  at  that 
time  Perfian  interpreter  to  major  Popham,  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  major  John  Scott. 

u  The  fortrefs  of  Gualeor  {lands  on  a  vaft  rock  of 
about  four  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  of  unequal 
breadth,  and  nearly  flat  at  the  top.  The  Tides  are  fo 
ileep  as  to  appear  almoft  perpendicular  in  every  part ; 
for  where  it  was  not  naturally  fo,  it  has  been  feraped 
away  5  and  the  height  from  the  plain  below  is  from 
200  to  300  feet.  The  rampart  conforms  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  all  round  ;  and  the  only  entrance  to 
it  is  by  fteps  running  up  the  fide  of  the  rock,  defended 
.on  the  fide  next  the  country  by  a  wall  and  baftions, 
and  farther  guarded  by  feven  ftone  gateways,  at  certain 
diftances  from  each  other.  The  area  within  is  full  of 
noble  buildings,  refervoirs  of  water,  wells,  and  culti¬ 
vated  land  ;  fo'that  it  is  really  a  little  diflridl  in  it- 
felf.  At  the  north-weft  foot  of  the  mountain  is  the 
town,  pretty  large,  and  well  built ;  the  houfes  all  of 
ilone.  To  have  befieged  this  place  would  be  vain,  for 
nothing  but  a  furprife  or  blockade  could  have  car¬ 
ried  it. 

“  A  tribe  of  banditti  from  the  diftridl  of  the  Rana  had 
been  accuftomed  to  rob  about  this  town,  and  once  in 
£he  dead  of  night  had  climbed  up  the  rock  and  got  in- 
£0  the  fort.  This  intelligence  they  had  communicated 
£0  the  Rana,  who  often  thought  of  availing  himfelf 
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of  it,  but  was  fearful  of  undertaking  an  enterprise  of  Gualeor.  I 
fuch  moment  with  his  own  troops.  At  length  he  in- 
formed  major  Popham  of  it,  who  fent  a  party  of  the 
robbers  to  conduct  fome  of  his  own  fpies  to  the 
fpot.  They  accordingly  climbed  up  in  the  night, 
and  found  that  the  guards  generally  went  to  Ileep 
after  their  rounds.  Popham  now  ordered  ladders 
to  be  made;  but  with  fo  much  feerecy,  that  until 
the  night  of  furprife  only  myfelf  and  a  few  others 
knew  it.  On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  in  the  evening,  a 
party  was  ordered  to  be  in  readinefs  to  march  under 
the  command  of  captain  William  Bruce  ;  and  Popham 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  two  battalions,  which  were 
immediately  to  follow  the  ftorming  party.  To  prevent 
as  much  as  pofiible  any  noife  in  approaching  crafty hid¬ 
ing  the  rock,  a  kind  of  (hoes  of  woollen  cloth  were 
made  for  the  fepoys,  and  fluffed  with  cotton.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  whole  detachment  marched  from 
the  camp  at  Reypour,  eight  miles  from  Gualeor,  thro" 
unfrequented  paths,  and  reached  it  at  a  little  before 
day-break.  Juft  as  captain  Bruce  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  he  faw  the  lights  which  accompanied  the 
rounds  moving  along  the  rampart,  and  heard  the  fen- 
tinels  cough  (the  mode  of  fignifying  that  all  is  well  in 
an  Indian  camp  or  garrifon),  which  might  have  damp¬ 
ed  the  fpirit  of  many  men,  but  ferved  only  to  infpire 
him  with  more  confidence,  as  the  moment  for  adlion, 
that  is,  the  interval  between  the  palling  the  rounds, 
was  now  afeertained.  Accordingly,  when  the  lights 
were  gone,  the  wooden  ladders  were  placed  againft 
the  rock,  and  one  of  the  robbers  firft  mounted,  and 
returned  with  an  account  that  the  guard  was  retired  to 
Ileep.  Lieutenant  Cameron,  our  engineer,  next  mount¬ 
ed,  and  tied  a  rope-ladder  to  the  battlements  of  the 
wall ;  this  kind  of  ladder  being  the  only  one  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  fcaling  the  wall  in  a  body  (the 
wooden  ones  only  ferving  to  afcend  from  crag  to  crag 
of  the  rock,  and  to  afiift  in  fixing  the  rope-ladders). 

When  all  was  ready,  captain  Bruce,  with  20  fepoys, 
grenadiers,  afeended  without  being  difeovered,  and 
fquatted  down  under  the  parapet  ;  but  before  a  rein-  1 

forcement  arrived,  three  of  the  party  had  fo  little  re¬ 
collection  as  to  fire  on  fome  of  the  garrifon  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  lying  afleep  near  them.  This  had  nearly 
ruined  the  whole  plan  ;  the  garrifon  were  of  courfe 
alarmed,  and  ran  in  great  numbers  towards  the  place  ; 
but,  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  aflailants  (as  the 
men  fired  on  had  been  killed  outright),  they  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  (lopped  by  the  warm  fire  kept  up  by 
the  fmall  party  of  the  grenadiers,  until  major  Popham 
himfelf,  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  came  to 
their  aid.  The  garrifon  then  retreated  to  the  inner 
buildings,  and  difcliarged  a  few  rockets",  but  foon  af¬ 
terwards  retreated  precipitately  through  the  gate; 
whilft  the  principal  officers,  thus  deferted,  affembled 
together  in  one  lioufe,  and  hung  out  a  flag.  Major 
Popham  fent  an  officer  to  give  them  affurance  of  quar¬ 
ter  and  protection  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fpace  of  two 
hours,  this  important  and  aftoniftiing  fortrefs  was  com¬ 
pletely  in  our  pofTeflion.  We  had  only  20  men  wound¬ 
ed  and  1  killed.  On  the  fide  of  the  enemy,  Bapogee 
the  governor  was  killed,  and  moft  of  the  principal  of¬ 
ficers  wounded.” 

Thus  fell  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  Hindoftan,  garri- 
foned  by  a  chofen  body  of  1200  men,  on  Auguft^ 

1780; 
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1780;  and  which,  before  the  capture  of  it  by  the 
-  Britifh,  was  pronounced  by  the  princes  of  Hindoftan, 
as  far  as  their  knowledge  in  the  military  art  extended, 
to  be  impregnable.  In  1  783  Madajee  Scindia  befieged 
this  fortrefs,  then  pofTefled  by  the  Rana  of  Gohud, 
with  an  army  of  70,000  men,  and  effe&ed  the  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Rana’s  officers, 
who  formed  the  plan  of  admifiion  of  a  party  of  Scindia’s 
troops ;  thefe  were  immediately  fupported  by  another 
party,  who  attacked  an  oppofite  quarter,  and  got  ad- 
million  alfo. 

GUAM,  the  largeft  of  the  Ladrone  {Hands  in  the 
South  Sea,  being  about  40  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  only  one  among  the  innumerable  illands  that 
lie  fcattered  in  the  immenfe  South  Sea  which  has  a 
town  built  in  the  European  ilyle,  with  a  regular  fort, 
a  church,  and  civilized  inhabitants.  The  air  is  excel-  , 
lent,  the  water  good,  the  garden  fluffs  and  fruits  are 
exquifite,  the  flocks  of  buffaloes  innumerable,  as  are 
thole  of  goats  and  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
abound  in  an  aflonifhing  degree.  There  is  no  port  in 
which  worn-out  failors  can  be  more  fpeedily  reftored, 
or  find  better  or  more  plentiful  refreshments,  than  in 
this. 

But  Guam  did  not  formerly  en^oy  this  date  of 
abundance.  When  it  was  fird  difeovered  by  Magel¬ 
lan  in  1521,  with  the  other  eight  principal  idands 
that  lie  north  of  it,  which,  with  a  multitude  of  fmaller 
ones,  form  together  that  archipelago  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ladrones,  they  were  all  crowded  with  in¬ 
habitants,  but  afforded  no  refrefhments  to  navigators 
except  fifh,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread  fruit ;  and 
even  thefe  could  not  be  procured  but  by  force,  amidd 
fhowers  of  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the  natives.  The 
Spaniards  carried  thither  from  America  the  fird  dock 
of  cattle,  of  fowls,  of  plants,  and  feeds,  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  garden  duffs,  which  are  all  now  found  in  fuch 
abundance. 

The  Ladrone  ifiands,  and  Guam  in  particular,  were 
covered  with  inhabitants  when  they  were  difeover¬ 
ed.  It  is  faid  that  Guam  alone  contained  upon  its 
coads  more  than  20,000  people.  Thefe  men  were  fe¬ 
rocious  favages  and  bold  thieves,  as  all  the  iflanders  in 
the  fouth  Teas  are,  undoubtedly  becaufe  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  property;  but  they  were 
fo  favage,  fo  incapable  of  fupporting  the  yoke  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  undertook  to  bring 
them  under  the  regulations  of  law  and  order,  have 
feen  their  numbers  almofl  annihilated  within  the  fpace 
0 .  *wo  centuries.  Under  the  government  of  their 
miffionaries,  thefe  fierce  iflanders,  after  having  long 
defended,  by  cruel  wars,  the  right  of  living  like  wild 
heads  under  the  guidance  of  indind,  being  at  lad  ob¬ 
liged  to  yield  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  arms, 
gave  themfelves  up  to  defpair  :  they  took  the  refolu- 
tvon  of  adminidring  potions  to  their  women,  in  order 
to  procure  abortions,  and  to  render  them  derile/  that 
they  might  not  bring  into  the  world,  and  leave  behind 
*  iem’  eings  that  were  not  free,  according  to  the 
jdea3  that  they  had  of  liberty.  A  refolution  fo  vio- 
en  ,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  views  and  intentions  of 
na  uie,  yvas  perfifted  in  with  fo  much  obftinacy  in  the 
nine  a  rone  idands,  that  their  population,  which  at 
the  tune  of  the  difeovery  confided  of  wore  than  60,000 
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extent  of  the  archipelago.  About  20  or  30  years 
ago,  the  fcattered  fragments  of  the  original  natives  ' 
were  collefted  and  eftabliflied  in  the  ifland  of  Guam, 
where  they  now  begin  to  recover  by  the  wife  precau¬ 
tions,  and  prudent,  though  tardy,  exertions  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  more  adapted  to  the  climate  of  thefe  illands 
and  to  the  genius  of  their  inhabitants. 

principal  fettlement,  which  the  Spaniards  call 
the  town  of  Agana,  is  fituated  about  four  leagues 
north-eaft  of  the  landing-place,  on  the  fea-lhore,  and 
at  the  foot  of  fome  hills  not  very  high,  in  a  beautiful 
well-watered  country.  Befides  this,  there  are  21 
fmaller  fettlements  of  Indians  round  the  ifland,  all  on 
the  fea-lhore,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  families,  who 
cultivate  fruits  and  grain,  and  employ  themfelves  in 
nihing. 

The  centre  of  the  ifland  is  Hill  uncleared.  The 
trees  are  not  very  tall,  but  they  are  fit  for  the  building 
of  houfes  and  of  boats.  The  forelts  are  in  general 
very,  thick.  The  Spaniards  at  firft  cleared  certain 
portions  of  land  to  turn  them  into  favannahs  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  The  formation  of  favannahs  confifts 
in  multiplying  within  the  forefts  fmall  cleared  foots 
feparated  only  by  thickets  and  rows  of  trees,  and 
kept  clean  from  flirubs  of  every  kind.  The  Spaniards 
fow  thefe  fpots  with  grafs  feeds,  and  other  indigenous 
plants  that  are  fit  for  pafturage.  Thefe  meadows,  be¬ 
ing  effectually  lhaded  on  every  quarter,  preferve  their 
frelhnefs,  and  afford  the  flocks  and  herds  a  (helter 
from  the  fun  and  the  great  heat  of  noon.  The  cattle 
that  were  formerly  brought  to  the  favannahs  of  Guam 
from  America  have  multiplied  aftonilhingly  :  they  are 
become  wild,  and  mult  be  Ihot  when  wanted,  or  taken 
by  ilratagem. 

The  woods  are  likewife  full  of  goats,  df  hogs,  and 
fowls.,  which  were  all  originally  brought  thither  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  are  now  wild.  The  flelh  of  all  thefe 
animals  is  excellent.  In  the  favannahs,  and  even  in 
the  heart  of  the  foreils,  there  is  a  vaft  multitude  of 
pigeons,  of  parroquets,  of  thrulhes,  and  of  blackbirds. 

Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  countrv,  the 
moll  remarkable  are,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  bread- 
fruit  tree.  The  woods  are  alfo  filled  with  guavas,  ba¬ 
nanas,  or  plantanes  of  many  varieties,  citrons,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  both  fweet  and  bitter,  and  the  fmall 
dwarf  thorny  china-orange  with  red  fruit.  The 
caper-bufh  abounds  in  all  the  Ladrone  illands  ;  and  as 
it  is  conftantly  in  flower,  as  well  as  the  citron  and 
orange  (hrubs,  with  many  other  of  the  indigenous 
plants,  they  perfume  the  air  with  the  molt  ao-reeable 
fmells,  and  delight  the  eye  with  the  richell  colours. 

The  rivers  of  Guam,  which  are  either  rivulets'  of 
■torrents,  abound  in  fifh  of  an  excellent  quality  :  the 
Indians,  however,  eat  none  of  them,  but  prefer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea.  The  turtle,  which  errow  here 
as  large  as  thofe  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion,  are  not 
eaten  either  by  the  Indians  or  Spaniards. 

The'cultivated  crops  lately  introduced  are,  the  rice 
the  maize,  the  indigo,  the  cotton,  the  cocoa,  the  fu’- 
gar-canc,  which  have  all  fucceeded.  That  of  the 
maize,  efpecially,  is  of  aftonifliing  fertility  :  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  find  in  the  fields  where  this  grain  is  cultivated 
plants  of  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  eight  or  ten  fpikes 
from  njne  to  ten  inches  in  length,  fet  round  with  well- 
filled  feeds.  The  gardens  are  ftored  with  mangoes 
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•  c  finr>{V  fnr’ts  nlight  their  faith  tliat  certain  treaties  (hall  be  invio- 

Gvemanga  and  may  be  lably  obfemd,  or  that  they  will  make  war  agamft  the 

Guaranty.  eate„  in  great  quantity  without  an^r  bad  *g  GUARD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  defence 

- - ' -  —Horfcs  have  been  brought  to  Guam  Ind;ans  or  prefervatiou  of  any  thing;  the  aft  of  obferving  what 

and  a  (Fes  and  mules  from  Acapu  c  .  V  ;n  order  t0  preVent  furpnfe  ;  or  the  care,  pre- 

have  been  taught  to  tame  and  domeftmate  tne  ox,  and  attention,  we  make  ufe  of  to  prevent  any 

» »f'7n5 ihXdo^ich air. pri-nr s™  '*»«  ‘n,"n,o0! 

She  fea-lhore  towards  the  centre  by  a  gentle  acclmtj,  lnt ’na  '°°3  ;n  the  m;i;tary  art.  Is  a  duty  performed 
is  not  very  mountainous.  The  inhabitants  that  of  men>  t0  fecUre  an  army  or  place  from 

its  foil  is  equally  rich  and  Sing  furprifed  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 

except  in  the  northern  part,  which  forms  a  pemmuia  b  £  ^  hence  it  comes  that  every  fol- 

almoft  deftitute  of  water.  But  m  tej’l0"M  d;er  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in 
not  go  a  league  without  meeting  *"«  •  t;me  of  peace,  and  much  oftener  in  time  of  war.  See 

counC^o \ht  eaftaLd  ^e  fou^f  Agana^  many  Honour  ^  ^  of  either  horfe  or 

by  thick  trees,  preferve  a  moft  agree  gua,ds  are  either  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according 

fpiteof  the  heat  of  the  chmate  wgre  *  fltuation,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  tne 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  tuch  a  Y  ,  or  the  nature  of  the  country, 

defcribed  by  Magellan;  of  fmall  ftature,  Y  Guard.  See  Advanced  Guard. 

ugly,  black!  and  in  general  dirty,  though  they  are  ^  ^  Gmm>  j8  a  detachment  from  the  army 

continually  in  the  water.  The  women  a  f  h^  ^he  artillery  when  in  the  field.  Their  corps 

moft  part  handfome,  well  made,  and  of  a  reddd"  c  {  ,  ;s  jn  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 

lour.  Both  fexes  have  long  hair.  l  h,s  ^"^dhofpU  Gentries  difperfed  round  tl.e  fame.  This  is  generally 
have  become  by  civilization  gentle,  honeft,  and  ho  p  hours  euard  ;  and  upon  a  march,  this  guard 

Si.  They  have,  however,  «  the  fame  t.m.  and  year  of  the  .mile,,,  and 

red  a  vice  that  was  unknown  to  their  favage  an  fure  to  \eave  nothing  behind  :  if  a  gun  or 

The  men  are  a  little  addifted  to  drunkennefs,  for  ey  down,  the  officer  that  commands 

drink  freely  of  the  wine  of  the  cocha-nut  fheylove  wag  ^  ^  a  efficient  number  of  men 

mufic  and l  dancing  much,  but  UW  ^  ^  tQ  affift  the  gunners  and  matroffes  in  getting  i  P 

holidays^hey  gather  together  in  crowds  after  the  fer-  ag^n’;//  Quarter-GuARD,  is  frequently  a  non  corn- 

vice  It  the  door  of  the  church;  where  each  Indian  from  fhe  royal  regiment  of 

brings  his  cock  to  miffioSf  artillery,  whof e  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front 

CJuamls  now  in  the  hand! of  the  Auguftine  friars,  who  of  their  incampment.^  ^  fa  a,corooral  and  fix 
have  fupplanted  the  Jefuits.  E.  Long.  i39-  *5-  N' 

Lap n  A.MANGA,  a  confiderable  town  of  South  A- 
j  caDital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name 
in'Peru,  and  in  th!  audience  of  Lima,  with  a  biftiop’s 
fee  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fweetmeats,  manufacture. , 
and  mines  of  gold,  f.lver,  loadftoue,  and  qmckhlver. 

^(TUANUCO,  a  rich  and  handfome  town  of  South 
*  America,  and  capital  of  a  diftrift  of  the  fame  name  » 
the  audience  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  7*.  55-  •Lat' 
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Artillery  R^ar- Guard,  confifts  in  a 'corporal  and  hx 
men,  pofted  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  de  Garde,  are  fold.ers  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  a  poft,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  figmfies  the  place  where  th 

^gI^Tguard  ;  three  or  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  polled  at  about  a  mi  e 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fecunty 

°(  For™  Guard,  a  detachment  font  out  to  fecure 


:  audience  oi  Lima.  vv.  /-  00  Fan®*  Guard,  a  detachment  i  n.  vu  -  — - 

SjANZAVELCA,  .  town  of  Sooth  Americ.,  y*"J^  'om”;.PS.’rb  .be  fo- 

in  Perth  .nd  in  the  .nilience  of  Lina.  >t  ^  ^  “b’ere  Ky  may  be  fpread  too  near  .  w 

in  mines  of  quickftlver.  W.  Long.  71.  59-  S- fo  „„  be  iii  danger  of  being  oto-  1 

“guarantee,  - 

bt‘ wbSZ  wlrfanter  undertake.  .0  indemnify  or  th.  jjgf^  j,  lhat  from  which  all  other  gt.ard, 

^r.rifVaMnenUy.fedJor.w.rra,  -  - 

ter  or  a  perfon  who  Undertakes  and  obliges  himfelf  thence  to  the  parade  in  good  order  , 

to  fee  a  fecond  perfon  perform  what  be  has  ft.pulated  mar^l  ^  who!e  g  ard  is  drawn  up,  the  fmal 

to  the  third.  See  Wap.ranty.  .  ’ - »hp,r  refoedive  pofts  .  tl 


U,  fee  a  fecond  perlon  perform  wu-t  ™  -r—;  h  after  the  whole  guaro  is  craw;,  u^,  .  - 

*n  the  third.  See  Warranty.  detached  to  tlie.r  refpeiftive  pofts.  the  a 

the  fubalterns  throw  lots  fo,  their  S«rd.,  who 
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Guard,  under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 

- — This  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  governor  pleafes. 

Piquet  Guard,  a  good  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
always  in  readinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  :  the  horfes 
are  generally  faddled  all  the  time,  and  the  riders 
booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
frequently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat-too  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  them- 
felves  in  readinefs  to  march  upon  any  fudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  refiftance  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
until  the  army  can  get  ready. 

Bdggage  Guard ,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  wag¬ 
gons  ffiould  be  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow 
one  another  regularly  :  vigilance  and  attention  in  the 
paffage  of  hollow  ways,  woods,  and  thickets,  mu  ft  be 
ftridily  obferved  by  this  guard. 

Quarter  Guard ,  is  a  fmall  guard  commanded  by  a 
fubaltern  officer,  polled  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  222  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear  guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance-guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear*guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Rear  Guard,  is  alfo  a  corporal’s  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Standard  Guard,  a  fmall  guard  under  a  corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  diftance  of  20  feet 
from  the  ftreets,  oppofite  the  main  ftreet. 

Trench  Guard,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  fiege, 
and  fometimes  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  fix  battalions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fiege.  This  guard 
muft  oppofe  the  hefieged  when  they  fally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  &c. 

Provojl  Guard ,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard  that 
attends  the^provoft  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  de- 
fertion,  marauding,  rioting,  &c.‘  See  Provost. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  pofture  proper  to  de¬ 
fend  the  body  from  the  fvvord  of  the  antagonift. 

Ordinary  Guards,  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  Guards ,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions ;  either  for  the 
further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers,  or 
for  convoys,  efcorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king’s  perfon,  and  confift  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

Horfe  Guards ,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrufted  with  the  guard  of 
the  king’s  perfon  ;  and  were  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  \Jl ,  2 d,  3 d,  and  \th  troop  of  horfe  guards, 

1  he  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  the  year  1660,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Gerard;  the  fecond  in  1661, 
and  the  command  given  to  Sir  Philip  Howard ;  the 
third  in  1693,  and  the  command  given  to  earl  Fever- 
fnam  ;  the  fourth  in  1792,  and  the  command  given  to 
earl  Newburgh.  Each  troop  had  one  colonel,  two 
lieutenant- colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon 
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and  major,  four  exempts  and  captains,  f  our  brigadiers  Guard, 
and  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub-brigadiers  and  w— * 

cornets,  and  60  private  men.  But  the  four  troops  are 
now  turned  into  two  regiments  of  life-guards. 

Horfe- Grenadier  Guards,  are  divided  into  two  troops, 
called  the  ijland  2d  troops  of  horfe- grenadier  guards.  The 
firft  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the  command  given 
to  lieutenant-general  Cholmondeley ;  the  fecond  in 
1 702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord  Forbes.  Each 
troop  has  one  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  one  gui¬ 
don  or  major,  three  exempts  and  captains,  three 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets,  and  60  pri¬ 
vate  men. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  firft  raifed  by  Henry  VII. 
in  the  year  1485.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  foot- 
guards  to  the  king’s  perfon  ;  and  are  generally  called 
by  a  nickname  the  Beef  Eaters,  They  were  anciently 
250  men  of  the  firll  rank  under  gentry;  and  of  larger 
ftature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix 
feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  100  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty  ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70. 

They  go  drefled  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry  VI IPs 
time.  Their  firft  commander  or  captain  was  the  carl 
of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

Foot  Guards,  are  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guard  of  his  majefty  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  ijl,  2 d,  and  3 d 
regiments  of  foot -guards.  They  were  raifed  in  the  year 
1660  ;  and  the  command  of  the  firft  given  to  colonel 
Ruffel,  that  of  the  fecond  to  general  Monk,  and  the 
third  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  firft  regiment 
is  at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  'one  captain-lieu¬ 
tenant,  31  lieutenants,  and  24  enJigns ;  and  contains 
three  battalions.  The  fecond  regiment  has  one  co¬ 
lonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  14  captains, 
one  captain-lieutenant,  18  lieutenants,  16  enfigns;  and 
contains  only  two  battalions.  The  third  regiment  is 
the  fame  as  the  fecond. 

The  French  Guards  are  divided  into  thofe  within, 
and  thofe  without,  the  palace. — The  firft  are  the 
gardes  du  corps,  or  body-guards  ;  which  confift  of  four 
companies,  the  firft  of  which  companies  was  anciently 
Scots.  See  Scots  Guards,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d* Annes ,  light  horfe, 
mufqueteers,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one  of  which 
is  French  and  the  other  Swifs.  '  > 

New  arrangements,  however,  have  taken  place  in 
this  department  as  well  as  others  fince  the  late  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Scots  Guards  ;  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed  the 
firft  company  of  the  ancient  gardes  du  corps- of  France. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intercourfe  between 
France  and  Scotland,  that  the  natives  of  the  latter  king¬ 
dom  had  often  diftinguffhed  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  company  of  Scots 
guardes,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarmes,  were  in- 
llituted. — Both  of  them  owed  their  inftitution  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  whom  the  firft  Handing 
army  in  Europe  was  formed,  anno  1454;  and  their 
fates  cannot  but  be  interefting  to  Scotfmen.  Sec 
Gendarmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  muft  have  been  very 
confpicuou6  features  of  the  national  character  of  the 
X  2  Scots, 
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Scots,  when  fo  great  and  civilized  a  people  as  the 
French  could  be  induced  to  choofe  a  body  of  them, 
foreigners  as  they  were,  for  guarding  the  perfons  of 
their  fovereigns.  — O f  the  particular  occafion  and  rea- 
fonsof  this  prediledion,  we  have  a  recital  by  Louis  XII. 
a  fucceeding  monarch.  After  fetting  forth  the  fervices 
which  the  Scots  had  performed  for  Charles  VII.  in 
expelling  the  Engliih  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  his  obedience,  he  adds— 44  Since  which 
redu&ion,  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Scots  upon  that 
occafion,  and  for  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue  which  he 
found  in  them,  he  fele&ed  200  of  them  for  the  guard 
of  his  perfon,  of  whom  lie  made  an  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  an  hundred  life-guards:  And  the  hundred 
men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  ancient  or¬ 
dinances  ;  and  the  life-guard  men  are  thofe  of  our 
guard,  who  (till  are  near  and  about  our  perfon.”— As 
to  their  fidelity  in  this  honourable  ftation  ;  the  liifto- 
rian,  fpeaking  of  Scotland,  fays,  “  The  French  have 
fo  ancient  a  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  the  Scots,  that 
of  400  men  appointed  for  the  king’s  life-guard,  there 
are  an  hundred  of  the  faid  nation  who  are  the  neareft 
to  his  perfon,  and  in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  the 
apartment  where  he  fleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an 
hundred  complete  lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of 
the  faid  nation,  befides  feveral  that  are  difperfed  thro’ 
the  companies  :  And  for  fo  long  a  time  as  they  have 
ferved  in  France,  never  hath  there  been  one  of  them 
found  that  hath  committed  or  done  any  fault  againft 
the  kings  or  their  ftate ;  and  they  make  ufe  of  them  as 

of  their  own  fubje&s.”  # 

The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottilh 
life-guards  were  very  honourable  ;  efpecially  of  the 
twenty-four  firft.  The  author  of  the  Ancient  Alli¬ 
ance  fays,  44  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  royal  touch,  the  ereaion  of  knights  of  the  king’s 
order/the  reception  of  extraordinary  ambaffadors,  and 
the  public  entries  of  cities,  there  muft  be  fix  of  their 
number  next  to  the  king’s  perfon,  three  on  each  fide; 
and  the  body  of  the  king  muft.be  carried  by  thele 
only,  wherefoever  ceremony  requires.  They  have  the 
keeping  of  the  keys  of  the  king’s  lodging  at  night,  the 
keeping  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the  keeping  the 
boats  where  the  king  paffes  the  rivers  ;  and  they  have 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  white  filk  fringe  in  their 
arms,  which  in  France  is  the  coronne  coleur.  The  keys 
of  all  the  cities  where  the  king  makes  his  entry  are 
given  to  their  captain  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting. 
He  has  the  privilege,  in  waiting  or  out  of  waiting,  at 
ceremonies,  fuch  as  coronations,  marriages,  and.  fu¬ 
nerals  of  the  kings,  and  at  the  baptifm  and  marriage 
of  their  children,  to  take  duty  upon  him.  The  coro¬ 
nation-robe  belongs  to  him:  and  this  company,  by  the 
death  or  change  of  a  captain,  never  changes  its  rank, 
as  do  the  three  others.” 

This  company’s  firft  commander,  who  is  recorded 
as  a  perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifh- 
ments,  was  Robert  Patillock,  a  native  of  Dundee.; 
and  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  diftinguiih  itfelf,  conti¬ 
nued  in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From 
that  period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to, 
and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year 
1612,  they  remonftrated  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  fub- 
jett  of  the  injuftice  they  had  fuffered,  and  fet  before 
Lim  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  crown  of 
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France.  Attempts  were  made  to  re-eftablifh  them  Guard, 
on  their  ancient  foundation  ;  but  no  negociation  for  Guardiaa* 
this  purpofe  was  effectual.  The  troops  of  France 
grew  jealous  of  the  honours  paid  them  :  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  much  to  hope,  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumftances  to  them':  the  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  Scotland,  was  an  additional  blow:  and  the 
acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  dif- 
united  altogether  the  interefts  of  France  and  Scotland. 

The  Scots  guards  of  France  had  therefore,  latterly,  no 
connexion  with  Scotland  but  the  name. 

GvjRD-Boat ,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amongft  the  fhips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  &c.  to  obferve  that  their  officers  keep  a  good 
looking-out,  calling  to  the  guard-boat  as  fhe  paffes,  and 
not  fuffering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  ha¬ 
ving  previoufiy  communicated  the  watch -word  of  the 
night. 

GuARD-Ship,  a  veffel  of  war  appointed  to  fuper* 
intend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to 
fee  that  the  fhips  which  are  not  commiffioned  have 
their  proper  watchward  kept  duly,  by  fending  her 
guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She  is  alfo  to- 
receive  feamen  who  are  impreffed  in  the  time  of  war. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  has  the  charge 
of  any  tiling  ;  but  more  commonly  it  fignifies  onewLo 
has  the  cuftody  and  education  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  fufficient  difcretion  to  take  care  of  themfelves  and 
their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  ideots. 

Their  bufinefs  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor  s- 
lands  to  his  ufe,  and  to  account  for  the  fame  :  they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a  reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  and  may  want  fuch  things  him- 
felf ;  and  they  are  to  pay  intereft  for  the  money  m 
their  hands,  that  might  have  been  fo  placed  out  ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made 
ufe  of  it  themfelves.  They  are  to  fuftain  the  lands,  of 
the  heir,  without  making  deftrudlion  of  any  thing 
thereon,  and  to  keep  it  fafely  for  him  :  if  they  com¬ 
mit  wafte  on  the  lands,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  guardi- 
anfhip,  3  Edw.  I.  And  where  perfonsx  as  guardians, 
hold  over  any  land,  without  the  confent  of  the  perfon 
who  is  next  intitled,  they  fhall  be  adjudged  trefpaf- 
fers,  and  fhall  be  accountable  ;  6  Ann.  cap.  xviii. 

Guardian,  or  Warden ,  of  the  Cinque-ports ,  is  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  has  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  cinque- ports,  with 
all  the  power  that  the  admiral  of  England  has  in  other- 

places.  . 

Camden  relates,  that  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
fettled  themfelves  and  their  empire  in  our  illand,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  magiftrate,  or  governor,  over  the  eaft  parts, 
where  the  Cinque-ports  lie,  with  the  title  of  comes  lito - 
ris  Saxonici per  Britanniam  ;  having  another,  who  bore 
the  like  title,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  fea.  Their 
bufinefs  was  to  {Lengthen  the  fea-coaft  with  munition, 
againft  the  outrages  and  robberies  of  the  barbarians;  and 
that  antiquary  takes  our  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports 
to  have  been  ere&ed  in  imitation  thereof.  The  war- 
denftup  is  a  place  of  value,  fuppofed  worth  L.  7000 
per  annum . 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities ,  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpiritual  jurifdi&ion  of  any  diocefe  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.  A  guardian  of  the 
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'Guarea  fpiritualities  may  likewife  be  either  fuch  in  law,  as  the 
II  archbifhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  province ;  or 
(Guatimah.  ^  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbifhop  or  vicar- 
"  general  for  the  time  appoints.  Any  fuch  guardian 
has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences,  difpenfations, 
probates  of  wills,  See. 

GUAREA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  odtandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  ne&arium  cy- 
lindric,  having  the  antherse  in  its  mouth  ;  the  capfule 
is  qnadrilocular  and  quadrivalvular  ;  the  feeds  folitary. 

GUARINI  ( Battifta),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara,  in  1538.  He  was  great-grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona,  and  was  fecretary .to  Alphonfo 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  intruded  him  with  feveral  im¬ 
portant  commiflions.  After  the  death  of  that  pnnee, 
he  was  fncceflively  fecretary  to  Vincenzio  de  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  grand  duke  of  Tufca- 
ny,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke  of  Urbino. 
But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  thefe  various 
mailers,  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  compofi- 
tions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  ; 
and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  his  Italian  poems, 
efpecially  by  his  Pajlor  Fido ,  the  mod  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  tranflations.  He  died  in 
1612. 

GUARDIA,  or  Guarda,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  2300  inhabitants,  is  fortified  both  by  art 
and  nature,  and  has  a  (lately  cathedral.  W.  Long.  5. 
1 7.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

Guardi  a- Alferez>  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Contado-di-Molife,  with  a  bi¬ 
fhop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  53.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guerguela,  a  town  of  A- 
frica,  and  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  of  the  fame  name, 
in  Biledulgerid,  to  the  fouth  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Long. 
9.  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUARIBA,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  n6me  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  monkey  found  in  the  Wed  Indies.  See  Simia. 

GU  AST  ALL  A,  a  flrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Imperialifts 
in  1734.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in 
1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix*la  Chapelle.  It  is  feated 
near  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  33.  N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

GUATIMALA,  the  Audience  of \  in  North  A- 
merica,  and  in  New  Spain,  is  above  750  miles  in 
length,  and  450  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  chocolate, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  money.  It  has  12 
provinces  under  it :  and  the  native  Americans,  under 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  profefs  Chriftianity;  but  it 
'  is  mixed  with  a^  great  many  of  their  own  fuperilitions. 
There  is  a  great  chain  of  high  mountains,  which  run 
acrofs  it  from  E.  to  W.  and  it  is  fubjeft  to  earthquakes 
and  dorms.  It  is  however  very  fertile;  and  produces, 
be  tides  chocolate,  great  quantities  of  cochineal  and 
cotton. 

Guatimala,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  the  fame  name  ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soconjufco,  on  the  N.  by  Ve- 
rapaz  and  Honduras,  on  the  E.  by  Nicaragua,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  fouth  fea.  St  Jago  de  Guatimala  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  audience. 

Guatimala,  a  large  and  rich  town  of  North  A- 


merica,  in  New  Spain;  and  capital  of  a  government 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  an  univer- 
fity.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  choco¬ 
late.  W.  Long.  91.  30.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Gautimala  (the  Volcano  of),  is  a  mountain,  which 
throws  out  tire  and  fmoke.  St  Jago  de  Gautimala 
was  almoft  ruined  by  it  in  1541.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  at  a  good  difiance  from  this  dreadful  mountain. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  deflroyed, 
with  circumflances  more  terrible  perhaps  than  any 
mentioned  in  hiflory. 

GUAVA,  in  botany.  See  Psidium. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,'  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cochineal,  and  cadia.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  north,  and  by  the  fouth  fea  on 
the  fouth.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  cryflal. 
Guaxaca  is  the  capital  town. 

Guaxaca,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  Au¬ 
dience  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  without  walls, 
and  does  not  contain  above  2000  inhabicants  ;  but  it 
is  rich*  and  they  make  very  fine  fweet-meats  and  cho¬ 
colate.  It  has  feveral  rich  convents,  both  for  men  and 
women.  W.  Long.  100.  N.  Lat.  17.  45. 

GUAYRA,  a  diflridl  of  the  province  of  La  Pla¬ 
ta,  in  South  America,  having  Brafil  on  the  eafl,  and 
Paraguay  on  the  weft. 

GUBEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Low¬ 
er  Lufatia,  feated  on  the  river  Neiffe,  and  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Sax-Merfenburg.  E.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 
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GUBER,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains ;  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  and  fheep.  There 
are  alfo  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen-weavers, 
who  fend  their  commodities  to  Tombuto.  The  whole 
country  is  overflowed  every  year  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Niger,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  fow  their 
rice.  There  is  one  town  which  contains  almoft  6000 
families,  among  whom  are  many  merchants. 

GUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  E.  Long.  12.  41.  N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of  cvpri- 
nus.  See  Cyprinus. 

This  fifh,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tafle, 
that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  fmelt.  They  fpawm 
twice  in  the  fummer-feafon;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  ftreams  and  on  gravel,  (lighting  all 
manner  of  flies  :  but  they  are  eafily  taken  with  a  fmall 
red  worm,  fifhing  near  the  ground ;  and  being  a  leather¬ 
mouthed  fifh,  will  not  eafily  get  off  the  hook  when 
(truck. — The  gudgeon  may  be  fifhed  for  with  float, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground;  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float. 
But  although  the  fmall  red  worm  above  mentioned  is 
the  beft  bait  for  this  fifh,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  will  do  very  well.  You  may  alfo  fifh  for  gudgeons 
with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plea¬ 
fant  fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large.  When 
you  angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a 
long  pole  ;  this  will  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
bite  fafter,  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

Sea-GuDGEONj  Rock-Jfh}  or  Black  Goby,  See  Gobius*, 

CUE. 
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G  -c bres  GUEBRES,  or  Gabres.  See  Gabres. 

II  GUELPHS,  or  Guflfs,  a  celebrated  fa&ion  in 

‘Quern  eyt  antagonids  of  the  Gibelins.  See  Gibelins* 

The  guelphs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  flood  for 
the  Pope,  againft  the  emperor.  TL  heir  rife  is  referred 
by  fome  to  the  time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth 
century  ;  by  others,  to  that  of  Frederic  I. ;  and  by  o- 
thers,  to  that  of  his  fuccefTor  Frederic  II.  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  name  of  Guelph  is  commonly  laid  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe ,  or  Welfo ,  on  the  following  occafion: 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria,  Welfe,  aflifted  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king 
of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth 
to  the  fia&ion  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German 
Wolffs  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  t  fa£Uon  :  others  deduce  the  denomination 
from  that  of  a  German  called  Guelfe ,  who  lived  at  Pi¬ 
ll  oye  ;  adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibel ',  gave 
his  name  to  the  Gibelins.  See  the  article  Gibelins. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
E.  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  and  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  N.  by  the  Zuyder  fea  and  Overyflel, 
and  on  the  S.  it  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by  the 
Maes.  Its  greatefl  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  47 
miles,  and  from  W.  to  E.  near  as  much  ;  but  its  figure 
is  very  irregular.  The  air  here  is  much  healthier  and 
clearer  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  land  lying 
higher.  Excepting  fome  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Veluwe ,  the  foil  is  fruitful.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  Yffel,  and  the 
Leek,  befides  lefler  dreams.  In  1079, lt  was  ra^e^  to  a 
county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1339  to  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  It  had 
-dukes  of  its  own  till  1528,  when  it  was  yielded  up  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1579,  *t  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  three  diflri&s, 
each  of  which  has  its  dates  and  diets.  Thofe  for  the 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-year  at  the  capital 
towns.  The  province  fends  19  deputies  to  the  dates- 
general.  Here  are  computed  285  Calvinid  miniders, 
14  Roman  Catholic  congregations,  4  of  the  Lutheran 
perfuafion,  befides  3  others  of  Romondrants  and  Ana- 
baptids.  The  places  of  mod  note  are  Nimeguen, 
Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Harderwyk,  Loo,  & c. 

GUELDR.ES,  a  drong  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  feated 
among  marfhes.  E.  Long.  6.  2t,  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

GUERCINO.  See  Barbieri. 

GUERICKE,  or  Gueriche,  (Otho),  the  mod 
celebrated  mathematician  of  his  time,  was  born  in 
1602.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  air  pump  ;  and 
author  of  feveral  works  in  natural  philofophy,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Experimenfa  Magdeburgica.  He 
died  in  1686. 

GUERNSEY,  an  idand  in  the  Englifh  channel, 
pn  the  coad  of  Normandy,  fubjedl  to  Britain  ;  but  (as 
well  as  the  adjacent  ifiands)  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
See  Jersey.  It  extends  from  ead  to  wed  in  the  form 
of  a  harp,  and  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
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fouth-wed  to  north  ead,  and  twelve  and  a  half,  where  Guettarek 
broad eft,  from  ead  to  wed.  The  air  is  very  healthy, 
and  the  foil  naturally  more  rich  and  fertile  than  that  Y~~mS 
of  Jerfey  ;  but  the  inhabitants  negledl  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  for  the  fake  of  commerce  :  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  fufhciently  fupplied  with  corn  and  cattle,  both 
for  their  own  ufe  and  that  of  their  fhips.  The  ifiand 
is  well  fortified  by  nature  with  a  ridge  of  rocks,  one 
of  which  abounds  with  emery,  ufed  by  lapidaries  in  the 
polifhing  of  dones,  and  by  various  other  artificers. 

Here  is  a  better  harbour  than  any  in  Jerfey,  which 
occafions  its  being  more  reforted  to  by  merchants;  and 
on  the  fouth- fide  the  fhore  beads  in  the  form  of  a  cref- 
cent,  enclofing  a  bay  capable  of  receiving  very  large 
drips.  The  ifiand  is  full  of  gardens  and  orchards  ; 
whence  cyder  is  fo  plentiful,  that  the  common  people 
ufe  it  indead  of  fmall-beer,  but  the  more  wealthy  drink 
French  wine. 

GUETTARDA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  hep- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or¬ 
der,  Trlcoccx.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindrical ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  cleft  into  feven  parts,  and  funnel-fhaped.  The 
female  calyx  cylindrical ;  the  corolla  cleft  into  feven 
parts  ;  one  piftil,  and  the  fruit  a  dry  plum. 

GUIANA,  a  large,  country  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  ead  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  wed,  by  the  provinces 
of  Grenada  and  New-Andalufia,  in  Terra-Firma,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  both  on  the  wed  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1 200  miles 
from  the  north-ead  to  the  fouth-wed,  that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the" 
river  of  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary  di- 
re&ion. 

Mod  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
the  country  along  the  coad  C'arrlbbeano  Proper ,  and 
the  interior  country  Guiana  Proper :  the  lad  is  alfo 
dyled  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 

The  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all 
fettlements  along  the  coad.  What  lies  fouth  of  Caps 
North  belongs  to  the  fird  of  thefe  nations  ;  the  coad 
between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  poffeffed  by 
the  natives  ;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi- 
nodlial  France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about 
240  miles  along  the  coad,  to  the  river  Marani ;  where 
the  Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coad,  the  land  is  low,  marfiiy,  and  fub- 
je&  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  rivers  which  defeend  from  the  inland  moun¬ 
tains.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmofphere  is  fuffocating, 
hot,  moid,  and  unhealthful,  efpecially  where  the 
woods  have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  forced  to  live  in  the  mod  difagreeable  fi¬ 
xations,  and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  amidd  dinking  marfhes,  and  the  putrid  ooze 
of  fait  morafles,  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation 
and  importation. 

<c  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  an  account  lately 
publifned  by  a  gentleman  who  refided  feveral  years  at 
Surinam  as  a  phyfician)  was  fird  difeovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  ia  1498.  It  lies  between  the  70  of  uorth 
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and  the  50  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  53d  and  fome  fine  white  and 
6o°  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  eait,  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negroe  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  river  of  Amazons. 

44  It  is  now  divided  between  the  Spaniards,  Dutch, 

French,  and  Portuguefe  ;  but,  except  its  fea-coaft, 
and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  it  has  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives ;  and 
even  of  tliefe,  it  is  only  the  Dutch  territories  that 
foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of ;  for  thofe  of  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguefe,  are  inaccefiible 
to  them. 

44  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator, 
which  paffes  through  it,  affords  almoft  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  different  American  countries  between 
the  tropics,  befides  a  variety  peculiar  to  itfelf.” 

Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Englifh,  Who  made  fettlements  at  Surinam,  where  a 
kind  of  corrupt  Englifh  is  ftill  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 

The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1674,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  they  had  poffeffed  in  the  province 
now  called  New  York . 

The  land  for  50  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  flat  ;  and,  during  the  rainy  feafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  This  renders  it  inconcei¬ 
vably  fertile,  the  earth,  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
ftratum  of  perfect  manure  :  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  fome  of  it  to  Bar  ha  does  ;  but  the  wood- ants 
fo  much  injured  the  veffel,  that  it  was  never  repeated. 

The  exceflive  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  a  difadvantage, 
for  the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  fugar  ; 
and  therefore,  during  the  tirft  and  fecond  crop,  are 
converted  into  rum. 

There  are  fome  trees  on  this  part ;  but  they  are 
fmall  and  low,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of 
palm,  intermixed  with  a  leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grows  in  clufters,  called  a 
Troalie;  and,  at  the  edges  of  running- water,  with 
mangroves. 

Farther  inward  the  country  rifes  ;  and  the  foil, 
though  ftill  fertile,  is  lefs  durable.  Tt  is  covered  with 
forefts  of  valuable  timber,  that  are  always  green  ;  and 
there  are  fome  fandy  hills,  though  no  mountains  ;  in 
the  French  territories,  however,  there  are  mountains, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they  have 
never  been  vi  ft  ted  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  country  the  heat  is  feldom  difagreeable  : 
the  trade-winds  by  day,  the  land  breezes  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dews,  refrefh  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  falubrious.  There  are  two  wet  feafons  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  every  year  ;  and,  du¬ 
ring  more  than  a  month  in  each  wet  feafon,  the  rain 
is  inceffant.  The  dry  feafons  commence  fix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxes,  and  continue  fix  weeks  after. 

The  wet  feafons  are  more  wliolefome  than  the  dry, 
becaufe  the  rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fea,  frelh  and  in  motion  ;  but  during 
the  dry  feafon  it  ftagnates,  and,  as  it  waftes,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  up  very  unwholefome  exhalations. 

Bioffoms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  fame  tree  in  every  part  of  the  year.  There  are 
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red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re¬ 
main  untouched  ;  and  mines'of  gold  and  lilvrer,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  fnffer  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who  . 
are  of  a  reddifh  brown  ;  or  negroes  and  Europeans  ;  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  thefe  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  more  or 
lefs  enlightened  and  poiiihed,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
remote  from  the  fettlements  of  the  Europeans.  T.  hey 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divifion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  fifti  ;  and  the  women  look 
after  domeilic  concerns,  fpin,  weave  in  their  fafhion, 
and  manage  the  planting  ofcaffavaand  manive,  the  only 
things  which  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows ;  fharp  poi- 
foned  arrows,  blown  thiough  a  reed,  which  they  ufe 
in  hunting  ;  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  wood  called 
Iron-wood  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  that 
are  flain  in  war  ;  and  fell  for  Haves  thofe  they  take 
prifoners  ;  their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  fur- 
nifh  the  European  plantations.  All  the  different 
tribes  go  naked.  On  particular  occafions  they  wear 
caps  of  feathers  ;  but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they 
cover  no  part  but  that  which  ditling nifties  the  fex. 
They  are  cheerful,  humane,  and  friendly  ;  but  timid, 
except  when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drunkennefs  is  a 
very  common  vice  among  them. 

Their  houfes  confift  of  four  flakes  fet  tip  in  a  qua¬ 
drangular  form,  with  crofs  poles,  bound  together  by 
flit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
trodies .  Their  life  is  ambulatory  ;  and  their  houfe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  a  few  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
fiom  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  canoes,  a  few 
veffels  of  day  made  by  the  women,  a  flat  ftone  011 
which  they  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  ftone  on 
which  they  grate  the  roots  of  the  caffava,  a  hammock 
and  a  hatchet,  are  all  their  furniture  and  utenftls  ; 
moil  of  them,  however,  have  a  bit  of  looking* glafe 
framed  in  paper,  and  a  comb. 

Their  poifoned  arrows  are  made  of  fplinters  of  a 
hard  heavy  wood,  called  cacarto ;  they  are  about  12 
inches  long,  and  fonaewhat  thicker  than  a  coarfe  knit¬ 
ting  needle  :  one  end  is  formed  into  a  iharp  point  ; 
round  the  other  is  wound  fome  cotton,  to  make  it  lit 
the  bore  of  the  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  thefe  arrows  40  yards  with  abfolute 
certainty  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Againft  this  poifon  no  antidote. is  known.  The  In¬ 
dians  never  ufe  thefe  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  but  in 
hunting  only,  and  chiefly  againft  the  monkies ;  the 
flefh  of  an  animal  thus  killed  may  be  fafely  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfelf  fwallowed  with  impunity. 

GU1AQUIL,  a  town,  bay,  and  harbour  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  capital  of  an  audience  of  the 
fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  55.  S.  Lat.  2.  o. 

GUIARA,  a  fea- port  town  of  South  America, 
and  on  the  Caracca  coaft.  The  Englifh  attempted 
to  take  it  in  1739  an^  1  743  ;  but  they  were  repulfed 
both  times.  W.  Long.  66.  5.  N.  Lat.  10.  35. 

GUICCIARDINI  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  hi- 
ftorian,  born  at  Florence  in  14S2.  He  profeffed  ther 
civil  law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  feve- 
,1  „  rai 
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<x'ec'nr-  val  embaffies.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of 
d?ni  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement  VII.  that  of  Ro¬ 
ll  magna  and  Bologna.  Guicciardini  was  alfo  licute- 
n ant- general  of  the  pope’s  army,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  liis  bravery  on  feveral  occafions  ;  but  Paul 
III.  having  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  he  was  made 
counfellor  of  ftate,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  the 
houfe  of  Medicis,  He  at  length  retired  into  the 
country  to  write  liis  hiftory  of  Italy,  which  he  com- 
pofed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  paf- 
fed  from  the  year  1494  to  1532.  This  hiftory  is 
greatly  efteemed  ;  and  was  continued  by  John  Baptift 
Adriani,  his  friend.  He  died  in  1540. 

Guicciardini  (Lewis),  his  nephew,  compofed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  memoirs  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  from  1530  to  1560,  He  wrote 
with  great  fpirit  againft  the  perfecution  of  the  duke 
ft’ Alva,  for  which  he  imprifoned  him.  Pied  in  1583, 
GUIDES,  in  military  language,  are  ufually  the 
country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  encamp¬ 
ment  ;  who  give  the  army  intelligence  concerning  the 
country,  the  roads  by  which  they  are  to  march,  and 
the  probable  route  of  the  enemy. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  Having  a  defire  to  fee  Rome, 
he  there  attrafted  the  notice  of  queen  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  who  retained  him  at  her  court  $  he  befide 
obtained  a  confiderable  benefice  from  pope  Inna- 
cent  XL  and  a  penfion  from  the  duke  of  Parma, 
For  a  good  office  he  did  the  ftate  of  Milan  with  prince 
Eugene,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  de* 
curious  of  that -town.;  and  died  in  17*3.  Nature  had 
been  kinder  to  his  intellects  than  to  his  exterior  form  ; 
his  body  was  fmali  and  crooked,  his  head  was  large, 
and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye,  A  collection  of 
Ills  works  was  publiffied  at  Verona  in  17  2& 

GUIDO  Aretjh.  See  A  ret ju, 

Guido  (Reni),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  born 
at  Bologna  in  1 593.  In  hw  early  age  he  was  the 
difciplefof  penis  Calvert,  a  FlemUh  matter  of  good 
reputation  ;  but  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Caracci,  He  firft  imitated  Ludo* 
\ico  Caraccij  but  fixed  at  laft  in  a  peculiar  flyle  of 
his  own,  that  fecured  him  the  applaufe  of  his  own 
time  and  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  He  was  much 
honoured,  and  lived  in  fplendor j  but  an  unhappy  at¬ 
tachment  to  gaming  ruined  his  circumftances  $  the 
reflexion  of  which  brought  on  a  languifhing  diforder, 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1642,  There  are  feve¬ 
ral  defigns  of  this  great  mafter  in  print,  etched  by 
himfelf, 

GUIDON,  a  fort  of  flag  or  ftandard  borne  by  the 
king’s  life- guard  5  being  broad  at  one  extreme,  and  sd* 
moil  pointed  at  the  other,  and  flit  or  divided  into 
two.  The  guidon  is  the  enfign  or  flag  of  g.  troop  of 
horfe-guards,  See  Guard. 

Guidon  alfo  denotes  the  officer  who  bears  the  gui¬ 
don,  The  guidon  is  that  in  the  horfe'guarda  which 
the  enfigq  is  in  the  foot.  The  guidon  of  a  troop  of 
Jiorfe  takes  place  next  below  the  cornet, 

Guidons,  guldones*  or  fcholu  gutdotwm9  was  a  com¬ 
pany  of  priefts  elb.bhfhed  by  Charlemagne,  at  Rome, 
£0  condu#  and  guide  pilgrims  to  Jerufalem,  to  vifit 
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the  holy  places  :  they  were  alfo  to  affift  them  in  cafe  Guicnre, 
they  fell  fick,  and  to  perform  the  laft  offices  to  them  Guilandine. 
in  cafe  they  died. 

GUIENNE,  the  largeft  province  of  France,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Saintogne,  Angoumoi3,  and  Li- 
mofin  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Limofin,  Auvergne,  and  Lan»  * 
guedoc  5  011  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower  Na¬ 
varre,  and  Bearn  j  and  on  the  weft  by  the  ocean. 

It  is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 

It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower,  The  Upper 
comprehends  Querci,  Rouergue,  Armagnac,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Comminges,  and  the  county  of  Bigorrc.  The 
Lower  contains  Bourdelois,  Perigord,  Agenois,  Con- 
domois,  Bazadois,  the  Lander,  Proper  Gafcony,  and 
the  diftrid  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the 
Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveiron,  and  the 
Lot.  Bourdeaux  is  the  capital  town. 

GUILANDINA,  the  nickar  tree:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs 
of  plants  1  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  33d  order,  Lomentacete*  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
lous  and  falver-fhaped ;  the  petals,  inferted  into  the 
neck  of  the  calyx,  nearly  equal  The  feed-veffel  a  le- 
gumen, 

Specks*  1.  Thebonduc,  or  yellow -nickar.  2,  The 
bonducella,  or  gray  nickar.  Thefe  are  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet :  the  flowers  come  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks;  and  are  compofed  of  five  con¬ 
cave  yellow  petals.  They  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  clofely  armed 
with  (lender  fpines,  opening  with  two  valves,  each 
inclofing  two  hard  feeds  about  the  fize  of  childrens 
marbles,  of  a  yellowifti  colour.  3.  The  moringa,  or 
morunga  nickar,  h  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  fome  places  on  the  Malabar  coaft.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  25  or  30  feet,  having  flowers  produced  in 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  petals. 

Culture  and  Ufes*  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of 
warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  a  ftove  in  this  country,  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds  5  but  thefe  of  the  firft  fort  are  fo  hard,  that 
unlefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under 
the  pots  in  the  tan- bed  to  foften  their  covers,  they 
will  remain  for  years  without  vegetating — The  roots 
of  the  third  fort  are  feraped  when  young,  and  ufed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  as  thofe  of 
hcrfe*radifh  are  in  Europe,  The  wood  dyes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  colour.  It  is  the  lignum  nephrittcum ,  or  nephri¬ 
tic  wood,  of  the  difpenfatories  j  and  is  brought  over  in 
large,  compaft,  ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  of  a 
whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  dark 
coloured  or  reddiffi  within  ?  the  bark  is  ufually  reject¬ 
ed,  This  wood  imparts  to  water  or  rectified  fpirit  a 
deep  tinfture  &  appearing,  when  placed  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  of  a  golden  colour  5  in  other  fixa¬ 
tions  blue  :  pieces  of  another  wood  arc  fometimes  mix¬ 
ed  with  it,  which  give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water* 

The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarcu  any  fmdl,  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  tafte.  It  ftands  recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  disorders  of  the  kidneys 
and  urinary  paffages  j  and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar 
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advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the  warmer  diuretics, 
heat  or  offend  the  parts.  Pra&itioners,  however,  have 
not  found  thefe  virtues  warranted  by  experience. 

GUILD,  (from  the  Saxon guildan,  to  “pay”),  fig- 
nifies  a  fraternity  or  company,  becaufe  every  one  was 
gildare ,  u  e.  to  pay  fomething  towards  the  charge 
and  fupport  of  the  company.  As  to  the  original 
of  thefe  guilds  or  companies :  It  was  a  law  among  the 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
(hould  find  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit¬ 
ted  :  upon  which  certain  neighbours,  confiding  of  ten 
families,  enter  into  an  affociation,  and  became  bound 
for  each  other,  either  to  produce  him  who  committed 
an  offence,  or  to  make  fatisfa£lion  to  the  injured  par¬ 
ty  :  that  they  might  the  better  do  this,  they  railed  a 
fum  of  money  among  themfelves,  which  they  put  into 
a  common  flock  ;  and  when  one  of  their  pledges  had 
committed  an  offence,  and  was  fled,  then  the  other  nine 
made  fatisfa&ion  out  of  this  flock,  by  payment  of  mo¬ 
ney,  according  to  the  offence.  Becaufe  this  affociation 
confided  of  ten  families,  it  was  called  a  decennary:  and 
from  hence  came  out  later  kinds  of  fraternities.  But 
as  to  the  precife  time  when  thefe  guilds  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  England,  there  is  nothing  of  certainty  to  be 
found  ;  fince  they  were  in  ufe  long  before  any  formal 
licence  was  granted  to  them  for  fuch  meetings.  It 
feems  to  have  been  about  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  fays  Anderfon,  in  his  Hidory  of  Commerce,  vol.  i. 
p.  70,  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities,  which 
were  afterwards  dyled  corporations,  came  fird  into  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Madox,  in  his 
Firma  Burgi ,  chap.  i.  §  9.  thinks,  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  might 
be  probably  brought  into  England  by  the  Normans  ; 
although  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  very  nume¬ 
rous  in  thofe  days.  The  French  and  Normans  might 
probably  borrow  them  from  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
where  trade  and  manufadlures  were  much  earlier  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  where  pofiibly  fuch  communities  were  fird 
in  ufe.  Thefe  guilds  are  now  companies  joined  to¬ 
gether,  with  laws  and  orders  made  by  themfelves,  by 
the  licence  of  the  prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  dill 
ufed  for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  freemen  of 
the  borough.  See  Borough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  of  guild ,  who  is 
the  next  magidrate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of 
controverfies  among  men  concerning  trade  ;  disputes 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  lights,  water- 
courfes,  and  other  nuifances  ;  calls  courts,  at  which 
his  brethren  of  the  guild  are  bound  to  attend ;  ma¬ 
nages  the  common  dock  of  the  guild ;  and  amerces  and 
colledls  fines. 

Guild,  Gild ,  or  Geld,  is  alfo  ufed  among  our  anci¬ 
ent  writers,  for  a  compenfation  or  muldl,  for  a  fault 
committed. 

GviLD-Hall ,  or  Gild-Hall ,  the  great  court  of  judi¬ 
cature  for  the  city  of  London.  In  it  are  kept  the 
mayor’s  court,  the  fheriff’s  court,  the  court  of  hud- 
mgs,  court  of  confidence,  court  of  common  council, 
chamberlain’s  court,  & c.  Here  alfo  the  judges  fit 
Upon  nifi  prius ,  &c. 

GUILDFORD,  or  Guldeford,  a  borough-town 
of  Surry,  fituated  on  the  river  Wye,  thirty-one  miles 
louth-wed  of  London.  Near  it  are  the  ruinous  walls 
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of  an  old  cadle,  this  having  been  in  the  Saxon  times  Guildford 
a  royal  villa,  where  many  of  our  kings  ufed  to  pafs  the  M 
fedivals.  Here  is  a  corporation  confiding  of  a  mayor,  ^ 
recorder,  alderman,  &c.  which  fent  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ever  fince  parliament  had  a  being.  The  great 
road  from  London  to  Chicheder  and  Portfmouth  lies 
through  this  town,  which  has  always  been  famous  for 
good  inns,  the  cleaned  of  linen,  and  other  excellent 
accommodations  ;  and  the  affizes  are  often  held  here. 

Its  manufa&ory  formerly  was  cloth,  of  which  there  are 
dill  fome  fmall  remains.  Here  is  a  fchool  founded  by 
king  Edward  VI.  alfo  an  almfhoufe  endowed  with 
lands  worth  300 1.  a-year,  of  which  iool.  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fetting  the  poor  at  work,  and  the  other  200I. 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  mader,  12  brethren,  and  8 
fiders,  who  are  to  have  2S.  6d.  a-week.  There  are, 
befides,  two  charity  fchools  for  30  boys  and  20  girls. 

There  were  three  churches  in  this  town,  but  one  of 
them  fell  down  in  April  1740.  There  is  a  fine  circu¬ 
lar  courfe  for  horfe- matches,  which  begin  when  the 
Newmarket  races  are  ended.  King  William  ILL  found¬ 
ed  a  plate  of  100  guineas  to  be  run  for  here  every  May, 
and  ufed  to  honour  the  race  with  his  prefence,  as  did 
once  king  George  I.  The  river  Wey  is  made  navigable, 
to  the  town,  and  by  it  a  great  quantity  of  timber  is 
carried  to  London,  not  only  from  this  neighbourhood, 
but  from  Suffex  and  Hampfhire  woods,  above  30  miles 
off,  from  whence  it  is  brought  hither  in  the  fummer  by 
land  carriage.  This  navigation  is  alfo  of  great  fupport 
to  Farnham  market,  corn  bought  there  being  brought 
to  the  mills  on  this  river  within  feven  miles  didance, 
and,  after  being  ground  and  dreffed,  is  fent  down  in 
barges  to  London.  The  road  from  hence  to  Farnham 
is  very  remarkable,  for  it  runs  along  upon  the  ridge  of 
a  high  chalky  hill,  called  St  Catharine' s ,  no  wider  than 
the  road  itfelf,  from  whence  there  is  an  extenfive  pro- 
fpeft,  viz.  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  over  Bagfhot-Heath, 
and  the  other  way  into  Suffex,  and  almod  to  the 
South  Downs,  The  town  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  North  family. 

GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 

GUILLIM,  (John),  of Welfh  extra£lion,  was  born 
in  Herefordfhire,  about  the  year  1565.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in 
London;  and  was  made  rouge  croix  purfuivant,  in 
which  pod  he  died  in  1621.  He  publifhed,  in  1610, 
a  celebrated  work,  intitled  the  Difplay  of  Heraldry , 
folio,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To  the 
fifth,  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  A  treat fe 
of  honour  civil  and  military ,  by  captain  John  Loggan. 

GUINEA,  a  large  trad!  of  country  lying  on  the 
wed  fide  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  extends  along  the 
coad  three  or  four  thoufand  miles,  beginning  at  the 
river  Senegal,  fituated  about  the  17th  degree  of  north 
latitude  (being  the  neared  part  of  Guinea  as  well  to 
Europe  as  to  North  America).  From  that  river  to  the 
river  Gambia,  and  in  a  foutherly  courfe  to  Cape  Sierra 
Leona,  is  comprehended  a  coad  of  about  700  miles ; 
being  the  fame  trad  for  which  Queen  Elizabeth  grant¬ 
ed  charters  to  the  fird  traders  to  that  coad.  From 
Sierra  Leona,  the  land  of  Guinea  takes  a  turn  to  the 
eadward,  extending  that  courfe  about  1500  miles,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  feveral  divifions  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Grain  Coajl ,  the  Ivory  CoaJly  the  Gold  Coajl ,  and  the 
Y  Slave 
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Slave  Coajl,  with  the  large  kingdom  of  Benin.  From 
'  thence  the  land  funs  fouthward  along  the  coaft  about 
miles,  which  contains  the  kingdoms  ot  Congo 
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and  Angola;  where  the  trade  for  Have.  ends.  From 
which  to  the  fcuthermoft  cape  of  Africa,  called  the 
Cate  of  Good  Hope,  the  country  is  fettled  by  Cadres 
and  Hottentots,  who  have  never  bfeen  concerned  in 

the  making  or  felling  Haves.  .  ,  « 

i  Qf  the  parts  which  are  above  mentioned,  the  tirit 
is  that  fituated  on  the  great  river  Senegal,  which  is 
faid  to  be  navigable  more  than  1 000  miles,  and  is  by 
travellers  deferibed  to  be  very  agreeable  and  fruitful. 
Mr  Brue,  principal  factor  for  the  French  African 
company,  who  lived  1 6  years  in  that  country,  after 
defcribing  its  fruitfulnefs  and  plenty  near  the  lea, 
adds  *,  “  The  farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  coun¬ 
try  on  the  river  feems  the  more  fruitful  and  well  im¬ 
proved,  abounding  with  Indian  corn,  pulfe,  fruit,  &c. 
Here  are  vail  meadows,  which  feed  large  herds  of 
great  and  fmall  cattle,  and  poultry  numerous  :  the 
villages  that  lie  thick  on  the  river,  (how  the  country 
is  well  peopled.”  The  fame  author,  in  the  account  ot 
a  voyage  he  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  the  mouth  ot 
which  lies  about  300  miles  fouth  of  the  Senegal,  and 
is  navigable  about  600  miles  up  the  country,  fays, 
<<  that  he  was  furprized  to  fee  the  land  fo  well  culti- 
vated;  fcarce  a  fpot  lay  unimproved;  the  low  lands 
divided  by  fmall  canals  were  all  fovved  with  rice,  &c. 
the  higher  ground  planted  with  millet,  Indian  corn, 
and  peafe  of  different  forts ;  their  beef  excellent  ; 
poultry  plenty  and  very  cheap,  as  well  as  all  other 
neceffaries  of  life.”  Mr  Moor,  who  was  fent  from 
England  about  the  year  1735,  m  the  fetvice  of  the 
African  company,  and  reiided  at  James  Fort  on  the 
river  Gambia,  or  in  other  faftories  on  that  river,  about 
five  years,  confirms  the  above  account  of  the  mnttul- 
nefs  of  the  country.  Captain  Smith,  who  was  fent  in 
the  year  1726  by  the  African  company  to  furvey  their 
fettlements  throughout  the  whole  coaft  of  Guinea, 
to  faysf,  “  the  country  about  the  Gambia  is  pleafant  and 
fruitful ;  provifions  of  all  kinds  being  plenty  and  ex- 
'  ceeding  cheap.”  The  country  on  and  between  the 
two  above  mentioned  rivers  is  large  and  extenhve,  m- 
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“  the  ancieriteft  are  preferred  to  be  the  prince’s  coun- 
fellors,  who  keep  always  about  his  perfon  ;  and  the  r 
men  of  moft  judgment  and  experience  are  the  judges.” 

The  Fulis  are  fettled  on  both  Tides  of  the  river  Sene¬ 
gal  :  their  country,  which  is  very  fruitful  and  popu¬ 
lous,  extends  near  400  miles  from  eaft  to  Weft.  They 
are  generally  of  a  deep  tawny  complexion,  appearing 
to  bear  fome  affinity  to  the  Moors,  whofe  country 
they  join  on  the  north:  they  are  good  faimerS,  and 
make  great  harveft  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  Sc c.  and 
breed  great  numbers  of  cattle  of  all  kinds.  But  the 
moft  particular  account  we  have  of  thefe  people  is 
from  Moore,  who  fays  V“  Some  of  thefe  Full  blacks,  *  Travels 
who  dwell  on  both  Tides  the  river  Gambia,  are  in  Tub-  into  Jijlant. 
jedtion  to  the  Mandingos,  amongft  whom  they  dwell, 
having  been  probably  driven  out  of  their  country  by  p. 
war  or  famine.  They  have  chiefs  of  their  own,  who 
rule  with  much  moderation.  Few  of  them  will  drink 
brandy,  or  any  thing  llronger  than  water  and  fugar, 
being  Rria  Mahometans.  Their  form  of  government 
goes  on  eafy,  becaufe  the  people  are  of  a  good  quiet 
difpofition,  and  fo  well  inarufted  in  what  is  right,  that 
a  man  who  does  ill  is  the  abomination  of  all,  and  none 
will  fupport  him  againa  the  chief.  In  thefe  countries 
the. natives  are  not  covetous  of  land,  defiring  no  more 
than  what  they  ufe  ;  and  as  they  do  not  plough  with 
horfes  and  cattle,  they  can  ufe  but  very  little  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  kings  are  willing  to  give  the  Fulis  leave  to 
live  in  their  country,  and  cultivate  their  lands.  If  any 
of  their  people  are  known  to  be  made  Haves,  all  the 
Fulis  will  join  to  redeem  them  ;  they  alfo  fupport  the 
old,  the  blind,  and  lame,  amonga  themfelves  ;  and  as 
far  as  their  abilities  go,  they  fupply  the  neceffities  of 
the  Mandingos,  gteat  numbers  of  whom  they  have 
maintained  in  famine.”  The  author,  from  his  own 
obfervations,  fays,  “They  were  rarely  angry,  and 
that  he  never  heard  them  abufe  one  another.” 

The  Mandingos  are  faid  by  Mr  Brue  before  men¬ 
tioned,  “to  be  the  moa  numerous  nation  on  the 
Gambia,  befides  which,  numbers  of  them  are  difperfed 
over  all  thefe  countries ;  being  the  mott  rigid  Maho¬ 
metans  amonga  the  negroes,  they  drink  neither  wine 
nor  brandy,  and  are  politer  than,  the  other  negroes. 


two  above  mentioned  rivers  is  large  ana  exiemivu,  ...-  “V*  ,  ‘  de  through  their  hands, 
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by  the  name  of  Jalofs,  Fulis ,  and  "Mandingos.  The 
Talofs  poffefs  the  middle  of  the  country.  Ihe  tubs 
principal  fettlement  is  on  both  Tides  of  the  Senegal : 
jrreat  numbers  of  thefe  people  are  alfo  mixed  with  the 
Mandingos;  which  laa  are  mottly  fettled  on  both 
fides  the  Gambia.  The  government  of  the  Jalots  is 
reprefented  as  under  a  better  regulation  than  can  be 
cxpe&ed  from  the  common  opinion  we  entertain  of 
the  negroes.  We  are  told  in  Aftley’s  Colledion, 
«*  That  the  king  has  under  him  feveiral  mimfters  ot 
Hate,  who  affift  him  in  the  exercife  of  juftice.  The 
grand  Jcrafo  is  the  chief  juftice  through  all  the 
king’s  dominions,  and  goes  in  circuit  from  time  to 
time  to  hear  complaints  and  determine  controverfies. 
The  king’s  treafurer  exercifes  the  fame  employment, 
and  has  under  him  alkairs,  who  are  governors  of  towns 
or  villages.  That  the  kondi,  or  viceroy,  goes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  with  the  chief  juftice,  both  to  hear  caufes  and  in- 
fpe&  into  the  behaviour  of  the  alkadi,  or  chief  ma- 
giftrate  of  every  village  in  their  feveral  diftri&s.”  Vaf- 
concehs,  an  author  mentioned  in  the  CoHe&ion,  fays, 


Many  are  induftrious  and  laborious,  keeping  their 
ground  well  cultivated,  and  breeding  a  good  itock  of 
cattle  b.  Every  town  has  an  alkadi,  or  governor,  j  Aftlrfi 
who  has  great  power  ;  for  moft  of  them  having  two  Collefi u 
common  fields  of  clear  ground,  one  for  corn,  and  I  theP ■an¬ 
other  for  rice,  the  alkadi  appoints  the  labour  of  all 
the  people.  The  men  work  the  corn  ground,  and 
the  women  and  girls  the  rice  ground ;  and  as  they  all 
equally  labour,  fo  he  equally  divides  the  corn  amongft 
them  ;  and  in  cafe  any  are  in  want,  the  others  fupply 
them.  This  alkadi  decides  all  quarrels,  and  has  the 
fir  ft  voice  in  all  conferences  in  town  affairs.”  Some 
of  thefe  Mandingos,  who  are  fettled  at  Galem,  far  lip 
the  river  Senegal,  can  read  and  write  Arabic  tolerably ; 
and  are  a  good  hofpitable  people,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  with  the  inland  nations.  “  They  are  extremely 
populous  in  thofe  parts,  their  women  being  fruitful, 
and  they  not  fuffering  any  perfon  amongft  them,  but 
fuch  as  are  guilty  of  crimes,  to  be  made  (laves.  We 
are  told  from  jobfon,  “  That  the  Mahometan  Ne¬ 
groes  fay  ihcir  prayers  thrice  a  day.  Each  village 
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guinea,  has  ft  pried  who  calls  them  to  their  duty.  It  is  fur- 
prizing  (fays  the  author),  as  well  as  commendable,  to 
fee  the  modefty,  attention,  and  reverence  they  obferve 
during  their  worfhip.  He  afked  fome  of  their  priefls 
the  purport  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies ;  their 
anfwer  always  was,  “  that  they  adored  God  by  pro¬ 
fiting  themfelves  before  him  ;  that  by  humbling 
themfelves,  they  acknowleged  their  own  insignificancy, 
and  farther  intreated  him  to  forgive  their  faults,  and 
to  grant  them  all  good  and  neceffary  things,  as  well 
as  deliverance  from  evil.”  Jobfon  takes  notice  of  fe- 
veral  good  qualities  in  thefe  negro  priefls,  particular¬ 
ly  their  great  fobriety.  They  gain  their  livelihood  by 
keeping  fchool  for  the  education  of  the  children.  The 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  They  not  only 
teach  fchool,  but  rove  about  the  country,  teaching 
and  inftruCting,  for  which  the  whole  country  is  open 
to  them  ;  and  they  have  a  free  courfe  through  all 
places,  though  the  kings  may  be  at  war  with  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  three  fore-mentioned  nations  pra&ife  feveral 
trades,  as  fmiths,  potters,  faddlers,  and  weavers.  Their 
fmiths  particularly  work  neatly  in  gold  and  filver,  and 
make  knives,  hatchets, reaping  hooks,  fpades,  and  fhares 
to  cut  iron,  &c.  Their  potters  make  neat  tobacco 
pipes,  and  pots  to  boil  their  food.  Some  authors  fay 
that  weaving  is  their  principal  trade :  this  is  done  by 
the  women  and  girls,  who  fpin  and  weave  very  fine 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  dye  bine  or  black.  Moore 
fays,  the  Jalofs  particularly  make  great  quantities  of 
the  cotton  cloth  ;  their  pieces  are  generally  27  yards 
long,  and  about  nine  inches  broad,  their  looms  being 
very  narrow  ;  thefe  they  few  neatly  together,  fo  as  to 
fnpply  the  ufe  of  broad  cloth. 

It  was  in  thefe  parts  of  Guinea  that  M.  Adanfon, 
correfpondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  was  employed  from  the  year  1  749  to  the  year 
1753,  wholly  in  making  natural  and  philofophical  ob- 
fervations  on  the  country  about  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Speaking  of  the  great  heats  in  Senegal,  he 
Voyage  to  “  it  is  to  them  that  they  are  partly  indebted  for 

.fiegJl,  &c.  the  fertility  of  their  lands;  which  is  fo  great,  that, 
30S.  with  little  labour  and  care,  there  is  no  fruit  nor  grain 
but  grows  in  great  plenty.” 

Of  the  foil  on  the  Gambia,  he  fays,  “  it  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  amazingly  fertile  ;  it  produces  fpontaneouf- 
Jy,  and  almoft  without  cultivation,  all  the  neceflaries 
of  life,  grain,  fruit,  herbs,  and  roots.  Every  thing 
matures  to  perfection,  and  is  excellent  in  its  kind.” 
One  thing  which  always  furprized  him,  was  the  pro¬ 
digious  rapidity  with  which  the  fap  of  trees  repairs 
any  lofs  they  may  happen  to  fuflain  in  that  country ; 

“  And  1  was  never  (fays  he)  more  aftonifhed,  than 
when  landing  four  days  after  the  locufts  had  devoured 
all  the  fruits  and  leaves,  and  even  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
to  find  the  trees  covered  with  new  leaves,  and  they 
did  not  feem  to  me  to  have  fufiered  much.”  u  It  was 
then  (fays  the  fame  author)  the  fifh  feafon  ;  you 
might  fee  them  in  fhoals  approaching  towards  land. 
Some  of  thofe  fhoals  were  50  fathoms  fqnare,  and  the 
fifh  crowded  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  roll  up¬ 
on  one  another,  without  being  able  to  fvvim.  As  foon 
as  the  negroes  perceive  them  coming  towards  land, 
they  jump  into  the  water  with  a  bafket  in  one  hand, 
and  iwim  with  the  other.  They  need  only  to  plunge 
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and  to  lift  up  their  bafket,  and  they  are  fure  to  return  Guinea, 
loaded  with  fifh.,r  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  — 
country,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  he  fays, 

“  which  way  foever  I  turned  mine  eyes  on  this  piea- 
fant  fpot,  I  beheld  a  perfeCl  image  of  pure  nature  ; 
an  agreeable  folitude,  bounded  on  every  fide  by  charm¬ 
ing  laudfcapes  ;  the  rural  fituation  of  cottages  in  the 
midft  of  trees  ;  the  eafe  and  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
reclined  under  the  fhade  of  their  fpreading  foliage  ; 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drefs  and  manners  ;  the  whole 
revived  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  our  firft  parents,  and  I 
feemed  to  contemplate  the  world  in  its  primitive  (late. 

They  are,  generally  fpeaking,  very  good-natured,  foci- 
able,  and  obliging.  I  was  not  a  little  pkafed  with  this 
my  firfl  reception  ;  it  convinced  me,  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  confiderab'le  abatement  made  in  the  accounts  I 
had  read  and  heard  every  where  of  the  favage  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Africans.  I  obferved,  both  in  the  negroes  and 
moors  great  humanity  and  fociablenefs,  which  gave  me 
flrong  hopes  that  I  fhould  be  very  fafe  amongft  them, 
and  meet  with  the  fuccefs  I  defired  in  my  inquiries  af¬ 
ter  the  curiolities  of  the  country.”  He  was  agreeably 
amufed  with  the  converfation  of  the  negroes,  their 
fables,  dialogues,  and  witty  ftories  with  which  they 
entertain  each  other  alternately,  according  to  their 
cuftom.  Speaking  of  the  remarks  which  the  natives 
made  to  him  with  relation  to  the  flars  and  planets, 
he  fays,  “  it  is  amazing,  that  fuch  a  rude  and  illiterate 
people  fhould  reafon  fo  pertinently  in  regard  to  thofe 
heavenly  bodies  ;  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that 
with  proper  inflruments,  and  a  good  will,  they  would 
become  excellent  aflronomers.” 

2.  That  part  of  Guinea  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grain  and  Ivory  Goajl  extends  about  500  miles.  The 
foil  is  faid  to  be  in  general  fertile,  producing  abund¬ 
ance  of  rice  and  roots  ;  indigo  and  cotton  thrive  with¬ 
out  Cultivation,  and  tobacco  would  be  excellent  if 
carefully  manufactured ;  they  have  fifh  in  plenty ; 
their  flocks  greatly  increafe ;  and  their  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit.  They  make  a  cotton  cloth,  which  fells 
well  on  the  coafl.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  rich,  and 
the  commerce  advantageous,  and  might  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  by  fuch  as  would  cultivate  the  friendfhip  of  the 
natives.  Thefe  are  reprefented  by  fome  writers  as  a 
rude,  treacherous  people  ;  whilfl  feveral  other  authors 
of  credit  give  them  a  very  different  character,  de- 
feribiug  them  as  fenfible,  courteous,  and  the  faireft 
traders  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  In  the  Colle&ion,  they 
are  faid  f  to  be  averfe  to  drinking  to  excefs,  and  fuch-j.  Vol.ii. 
as  do  are  feverely  punifhed  by  the  king’s  order,  p.560. 
On  inquiry  why  there  is  fuch  a  difagreement  in  the 
charader  give*i  of  thefe  people,  it  appears,  that  though 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  be  kind  to  ftrangers, 
with  whom  they  are  fond  of  trading,  yet  the  frequent 
injuries  done  them  by  Europeans  have  occafioned  their 
being  fufpicious  and  fhy:  the  fame  caufe  has  been 
the  occalion  of  the  ill  treatment  they  have  fometimes 
given  to  innocent  ftrangers,  who  have  attempted  to 
trade  with  them.  As  the  Europeans  have  no  fettle- 
ment  on  this  part  of  Guinea,  the  trade  is  carried  on  by 
ftgnals  from  the  fhips,  on  the  appearance  of  which  the 
natives  nfually  come  on  board  in  their  canoes,  bring¬ 
ing  their  gold-duft,  ivory,  &c.  which  has  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fome  villanous  Europeans  to  carry  them  off 
with  their  effeCls,  or  retain  them  on  board  till  a  ran-* 
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fom  is  paid.  It  is  noted  by  fome,  that  fince  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  voyagers  have  carried  away  feveral  of  thefe 
people,  their  miftruft  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevail  on  them  to  come  on  board.  Smith  remarks, 

“  As  we  pail  along  this  coaft,  we  very  often  lay  be¬ 
fore  a  town,  and  fired  a  gun  for  the  natives  to  come 
off;  but  no  foul  came  near  us :  at  length  we  learnt  by 
fome  fhips  that  were  trading  down  the  coaft,  that  the. 
natives  came  feldom  on  board  an  Engliffi  ffiip,  for  fear 
of  being  detained  or  carried  off :  yet  at  laft  fome  ven¬ 
tured  on  board  ;  but  if  thefe  chanced  to  fpy  any  arms, 
they  would  all  immediately  take  to  their  canoes,  and 
make  the  belt  of  their  way  home.  They  had  then  in 
their  poffeffion  one  Benjamin  Crofs,  the  mate  of  an 
Engliffi  veffel,  who  was  detained  by  them  to  make  re- 
prifals  for  fome  of  their  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
carried  away  by  fome  Engliffi  veffel.”  In  the  Collec¬ 
tion  we  are  told,  “  This  villanous  cuftom  is  too  often 
pra&ifed,  chiefly  by  the  Briftol  and  Liverpool  fhips, 
and  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  flave  trade  on  the  wind- 
*  ward  coaft.”  John  Snock,  mentioned  in  Bofman  ;£, 
when  on  the  coaft,  wrote,  “  We  caft  anchor,  but  not 
one  negro  coming  onboard,  I  went  on  ffiore;  and  after 
having  ftaid  a  while  on  the  ftrand,  fome  negroes  came 
to  me  ;  and  being  defirous  to  be  informed  why  they 
did  not  come  on  board,  I  was  anfwered,  that  about 
two  months  before,  the  Engliffi  had  been  there  with 
two  large  veffels,  and  had  ravaged  the  country,  de- 
ftroyed  all  their  canoes,  plundered  their  houfes,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  fome  of  their  people,  upon  which  the  remain¬ 
der  fled  to  the  inland  country,  where  moft  of  them 
were  at  that  time  ;  fo  that  there  being  not  much  to  be 
done  by  us,  we  were  obliged  to  return  on  board.  When 
I  inquired  after  their  wars  with  other  countries,  they 
told  me  they  were  not  often  troubled  with  them  ;  but 
if  any  difference  happened,  they  chofe  rather  to  end 
the  difpute  amicably  than  to  come  to  arms.f”  He 
found  the  inhabitants  civil  and  good-natured.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  king  of  Rio  Seftro,  lower  down  the  coaft, 
he  fays,  “He  was  a  very  agreeable,  obliging  man  ; 
and  all  his  fubje&s  are  civil,  as  well  as  very  labori¬ 
ous  in  agriculture  and  the  purfuits  of  trade.”  Mar- 
chaisj  fays,  “That  though  the  country  is  very  po¬ 
pulous,  yet  none  of  the  natives  (except  criminals)  are 
fold  for  flaves.”  Vaillant  never  heard  of  any  fettle- 
ment  being  made  by  the  Europeans  on  this  part  of 
Guinea;  and  Smith  remarks §,  “That  thefe  coafts, 
which  are  divided  into  fevetal  little  kingdoms,  and 
have  feldom  any  wars,  is  the  reafon  the  Have  trade  is 
not  fo  good  here  as  on  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coaft, 
where  the  Europeans  have  feveral  forts  and  fa&ories.” 
A  plain  evidence  this,  that  it  is  the  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans,  and  their  fettlements  on  the  coaft, 
which  gives  life  to  the  flave  trade. 

3.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Ivory  Coaft  are  thofe  called 
the  Gold  Coajl  and  the  Slave  Coajl ;  authors  are  not 
agreed  about  their  bounds,  but  their  extent  together 
along  the  coaft  may  be  about  500  miles.  And  as 
the  policy,  produce,  and  economy  of  thefe  two  king¬ 
doms  of  Guinea  are  much  the  fame,  they  ffiall  be  de- 
fcribed  together. 

Here  the  Europeans  have  the  greateft  number  of 
forts  and  fadlories;  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  fadlors,  a  trade  is  carried  on  above  700  miles  back 
ia  the  inland  country;  whereby  great  numbers  of  flaves 
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are  procured,  as  well  by  means  of  the  wars  which  arife  Guinea, 
amongft  the  negroes,  or  are  fomented  by  the  Eu- 
ropeaus,  as  thofe  brought  from  the  back  country. 

Here  we  find  the  natives  more  reconciled  to  the 
European  manners  and  trade  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
much  more  inured  to  war,  and  ready  to  affift  the  Euro¬ 
pean  traders  in  procuring  loadings  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels  which  come  yearly  on  thofe  coafts  for 
flaves.  This  part  of  Guinea  is  agreed  by  hiftorians  to 
be,  in  general,  extraordinary  fruitful  and  agreeable  ; 
producing  (according  to  the  difference  of  the  foil) 
vaft  quantities  of  rice  and  other  grain,  plenty  of  fruit 
and  roots,  palm  wine  and  oil,  and  fiffi  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  with  much  tame  and  wild  cattle.  Bofman, 
principal  fa&or  for  the  Dutch  at  D’Elmina,  fpeaking 
of  the  country  of  Axim,  which  is  fituated  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  fays,  “  The  negro  in¬ 
habitants  are  generally  very  rich,  driving  a  great  trade 
with  the  Europeans  for  gold  :  That  they  are  induftri- 
oufly  employed  either  in  trade,  fiffiing,  or  agriculture ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  rice,  which  grows  here 
in  an  incredible  abundance,  and  is  tranfported  hence 
all  over  the  Gold  Coaft :  the  inhabitants,  in  lieu,  re¬ 
turning  full  fraught  with  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and 
palm  oil.”  The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  country 
of  Ante,  fays,  “  This  country,  as  well  as  the  Gold 
Coaft,  abounds  with  hills,  enriched  with  extraordinary 
high  and  beautiful  trees  ;  its  valleys,  betwixt  the  hills, 
are  wide  and  extenfive,  producing  in  great  abundance 
very  good  rice,  millet,  jamms,  potatoes,  and  other 
fruits,  all  good  in  their  kind.”  He  adds,  “  In  ffiort, 
it  is  a  land  that  yields  its  manurers  as  plentiful  a  crop 
as  they  can  wiffi,  with  great  quantities  of  -palm  wine 
and  oil,  befides  being  well  furniffied  with  all  forts  of 
tame  as  well  as  wildbeafts;  but  that  the  laft  fatal  wars 
had  reduced  it  to  a  miferable  condition,  and  ftripped  it 
of  moft  of  its  inhabitants.”  The  adjoining  country 
of  Fetu,  he  fays,  “  was  formerly  fo  powerful  and  po¬ 
pulous,  that  it  ftruck  terror  into  all  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  fo  drained  by  continual 
wars,  that  it  is  entirely  ruined  ;  there  does  not  remairr 
inhabitants  fufficient  to  till  the  country,  though  it  is 
fo  fruitful  and  pleafant  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
country  of  Ante  juft  before  defcribed;  frequently  (fays 
our  author),  when  walking  through  it  before  the  laft 
war,  I  have  feen  it  abound  with  fine  well  built  and  po¬ 
pulous  towns,  agreeably  enriched  with  vaft  quantities 
of  corn,  cattle,  palm  wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants  all 
applying  themfelves  without  any  diftin&ion  to  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  fome  fow  corn,  others  prefs  oil,  and  draw  wine  from 
palm  trees,  with  both  which  it  is  plentifully  ftored.” 

Smith  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  before 
mentioned  parts  of  the  Gold  Coaft  ;  and  adds,  “  the 
country  about  D’Elmina  and  Cape  Coaft  is  much  the 
fame  for  beauty  and  goodnefs,  but  more  populous  ;  and 
the  nearer  we  come  towards  the  Slave  Coaft,  the  more 
delightful  and  rich  all  the  countries  are,  producing  all 
forts  of  trees,  fruits,  roots,  and  herbs,  that  grow  with¬ 
in  the  torrid  zone.”  Barbot  alfo  remarks  *,  with  re-  *  Burbot 
fpedl  to  the  countries  of  Ante  and  Adorn,  “  That  the  Deferiptc 
foil  is  very  good  and  fruitful  in  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce;  which  it  affords  in  fuch  plenty,  that  befides  what 
ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  they  always  export  great 
quantities  for  fale  :  they  have  a  competent  number  of 
cattle,  both  tame  and  wild,  and  the  rivers  abundantly 
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ftored  with  fifh;  fo  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  the  fup- 
port  of  life*  and  to  make  it  eafy.”  In  the  Collection 
it  is  faid  “  That  the  inland  people  on  that  part  of  the 
coaft  employ  themfelves  in  tillage  and  trade,  and  flip- 
ply  the  market  with  corn,  fruit,  and  palm  wine  ;  the 
country  producing  fuch  vaft  plenty  of  Indian  corn, 
that  abundance  is  daily  exported,  as  well  by  Euro- 
ropeans  as  blacks  reforting  thither  from  other  parts. ” 
Thefe  inland  people  are  faid  to  live  in  great  union 
and  friendfhip,  being  generally  well  tempered,  civil, 
and  tradable  *,  not  apt  to  fhed  human  blood,  except 
when  much  provoked  ;  and  ready  to  affift  one  ano¬ 
ther.  In  the  Colle&ion  it  is  faid,  “  That  the  fifh- 
ing  bufinefs  is  efteemed  on  the  Gold  Coall  next  to  tra¬ 
ding  ;  that  thofe  who  profefs  it  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  other  employments.  That  the  greatell 
number  of  thefe  are  at  Kommendo,  Mina,  and  Kor- 
mantin  ;  from  each  of  which  places,  there  go  out  every 
morning  (Tuefday  excepted,  which  is  the  Fetilh  day, 
or  day  of  reft)  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  eight  hundred 
canoes,  from  13  to  14  feet  long,  which  fpread  them- 
felves  two  leagues  at  fea,  each  fifherman  carrying  in  his 
canoe  a  fword,  with  bread,  water,  and  a  little  fire  on 
a  large  ftone  to  roaft  fifh.  Thus  they  labour  till  noon, 
when  the  fea  breeze  blowing  frefh,  they  return  on  the 
fhore,  generally  laden  with  fifh ;  a  quantity  of  which 
the  inland  inhabitants  come  down  to  buy,  which  they 
fell  again  at  the  country  markets. ” 

Smith  fays,  “  The  country  about  Acra,  where  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  have  ea*ch  a  ftrong  fort,  is  very  de¬ 
lightful,  and  the  natives  courteous  and  civil  to  Gran¬ 
gers. He  adds,  “  That  this  place  feldom  fails  of  an 
extraordinary  good  trade  from  the  inland  country,  e- 
fpecially  for  Haves,  whereof  feveral  are  fuppofed  to 
come  from  very  remote  parts,  becaufe  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  a  Malayan  or  two  amongft  a  parcel  of 
other  flaves  :  The  Malaya  people  are  generally  natives 
of  Malacca,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  iituated  feveral  thoufand 
miles  from  the  Gold  Coaft.”  They  differ  very  much 
from  the  Guinea  negroes,  being  of  a  tawny  com¬ 
plexion,  with  long  black  hair. 

Moft  parts  of  the  Have  coafts  are  reprefented  as  e- 
qually  fertile  and  pleafant  with  the  gold  coaft.  I  he 
kingdom  of  Whidah  has  been  particularly  noted  by 
travellers.  Smith  and  Bofman  agree,  u  That  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  1  he 
great  number  and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful,  and  fhady 
trees,  which  feem  planted  in  groves;  the  verdant  fields 
every  where  cultivated,  and  no  otherwife  divided  than 
by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fome  places  a  fmall  foot-path, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  villages,  contribute 
to  afford  the  moft  delightful  profpedl ;  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  being  a  fine,  eafy,  and  almoft  imperceptible  afcent 
for  the  fpace  of  40  or  50  miles  from  the  fea.  That  the 
farther  you  go  from  the  fea,  the  more  beautiful  and  po¬ 
pulous  the  country  appears.  That  the  natives  were  kind 
and  obliging,  and  fo  induflrious,  that  no  place  which  was 
thought  fertile  could  efcape  being  planted,  even  within 
the  hedges  which  inclofe  their  villages.  And  that  the 
next  day  after  they  had  reaped,  they  fowed  again.” 

Snelgrave  alfo  fays,  “  The  country  appears  full  of 
towns  and  villages  ;  and  being  a  rich  (oil,  and  well 
cultivated,  looks  like  an  entire  garden.”  In  the  Col- 
le&ion,  the  hufbandry  of  the  negroes  is  defcribed  to 
be  carried  on  with  great  regularity.  “  The  rainy  fea- 


fon  approaching,  they  go  into  the  fields  and  woods, 
to  fix  011  a  proper  place  for  foiving  ;  and  as  here  is  no 
property  in  ground,  the  king’s  licence  being  obtained, 
the  people  go  out  in  troops,  and  firfl  clear  the  ground 
from  bufiies  and  weeds,  which  they  burn.  T.  he  field 
thus  cleared,  they  dig  it  up  a  foot  deep,  and  fo  let  it 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till  the  reft  of  their 
neighbours  have  difpofed  their  ground  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  then  confult  about  fowing,  and  for 
that  end  afTemble  at  the  king’s  court  the  next  fetilh 
day.  The  king’s  grain  muft  be  fown  firft.  They 
then  go  again  to  the  field,  and  give  the  ground  a  Se¬ 
cond  digging,  and  fow  their  feed.  Whilft  “  the  king 
or  governor’s  land  is  fowing,  he  fends  out  wine  and 
fielh,  ready  dreffed,  enough  to  ferve  the  labourers. 
Afterwards,  they  in  like  manner  fow  the  ground  al¬ 
lotted  for  their  neighbours  as  diligently  as  that  of  the 
king’s,  by  whom  they  are  alfo  feafted  ;  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  a  body  for  the  public  benefit  till 
every  man’s  ground  is  tilled  and  fowed.  None  but 
the  king,  and  a  few  great  men,  are  exempted  from 
this  labour.  Their  grain  foon  fprouts  out  of  the 
ground.  When  it  is  about  a  man’s  height,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  ear,  they  raife  a  wooden  houfe  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  covered  with  draw,  in  which  they  fet 
their  children  to  watch  their  corn,  and  fright  away 
the  birds.” 

Bofman  fpeaks  in  commendation  of  the  civility, 
kindnefs,  and  great  induftry  of  the  natives  of  Whi¬ 
dah.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays,  “  The 
natives  here  feem  to  be  the  moft  gentleman-like  ne¬ 
groes  in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and 
ceremony  to  each  other.  The  inferior  pay  the  utmofl 
deference  and  refpedl  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives  to 
their  hufbands,  and  children  to  their  parents.  All 
here  are  naturally  induftrious,  and  find  conftant  em¬ 
ployment  ;  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  the  women  in 
fpinning  and  weaving  cotton.  The  men,  whofe  cniei 
talent  lies  in  hufbandry,  ate  unacquainted  with  arms; 
otherwife,  being  a  numerous  people,  they  could  have 
made  a  better  defence  againft  the  king  of  Dahome, 
who  fubdued  them  without  much  trouble.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Colle&ion,  there  are,  throughout  the  gold 
coaft,  regular  markets  in  all  villages,  furnifhed  with 
provifions  and  merchandife,  held  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Tuefday,  whence  they  fupply  not  only  the  in¬ 
habitants,  but  the  European  fhips.  The  negro  wo¬ 
men  are  very  expert  in  buying  and  felling,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  induftrious  ;  for  they  will  repair  daily  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  a  coniiderable  diftance,  loaded  like  pack- 
horfes,  with  a  child  perhaps  at  their  back,  and  a  heavy 
burden  011  their  heads.  After  felling  their  wares,, 
they  buy  fifh  and  other  neceflaries,  and  return  home 
loaded  as  they  came.  There  is  a  market  held  at  Sabi 
every  fourth  day,  alfo  a  weekly  one  in  the  province 
of  Apologua,  which  is  fo  reforted  to,  that  there  are 
nfually  5  or  6000  merchants.  Their  markets  are  fo 
well  regulated  and  governed,  that  feldom  any  diforder 
happens;  each  fpecies  of  merchandife  and  merchants 
have  a  feparate  place  allotted  them  by  themfelves. 
The  buyers  may  haggle  as  much  as  they  will,  but  it 
muft  be  without  noife  or  fraud.  To  keep  order/ the 
king  appoints  a  judge  ;  who,  with  four  officers  well 
armed,  infpeds  the  markets,  hear  all  complaints,  and 
in  a  luminary  way  decides  all  differences;  he  has 
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power  to  fewe,  and  fell  as  flaves,  all  vvlio  are  catch- 
ed  in  Healing  or  dilturbing  the  peace.  In  thefe  mar- 
kets  arc  to  be  fold  men,  women,  children,  oxen,  ineep, 
goats,  and  fowls  of  all  kinds  ;  European  cloths,  linen 
and  woollen  ;  printed  calicoes,  iilk,  grocery  ware, 
china,  gold-duft,  iron  in  bars,  &c.  m  a  word,  molt 
forts  of  European  goods,  as  well  as  the  produce  or 
Africa  and  Alia.  They  have  other  markets  refem- 
blin<r  our  fairs,  once  or  twice  a  year,  to  which  all  the 
country  repair  ;  for  they  take  care  to  order  the  day  fo 
in  different  governments  as  not  to  interfere  with  each 

With  refpeft  to  government,  Smith  fays  *,  “  that 
the  gold  coaft  and  Have  coaft  are  divided  into  diffe¬ 
rent  ^diftrids,  fome  of  which  are  governed  by  their 
chiefs  or  kings  :  the  others,  being  more  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  commonwealth,  are  governed  by  fome  of 
the  principal  men,  called  Caboceros ;  who,  Bo  fra  an 
fays,  are  properly  denominated  -civil fathers,  whofe  pro¬ 
vince  is  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  city  or  vil¬ 
lage,  and  to  appeafe  tumults. ”  But  this  order  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  been  much  broken  fince  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  Both  Bofman  and  Barbot  mention 
murder  and  adultery  to  be  feverely  punifhed  on  the 
coaft,  frequently  by  death  ;  and  robbery  by  a  fine  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  goods  ftolen.  . 

The  income  of  fome  of  the  kings  is  large.  Bofman 
fays,  “  that  the  king  of  Whidah’s  revenues  and  duties 
on  things  bought  and  fold  are  confiderable;  he  having 
the  tithe  of  all  things  fold  in  the  market,  or  imported 
into  the  country.’’  Both  the  above  mentioned  authors 
fay,  the  tax  on  flaves  (hipped  off  in  this  king’s  domi¬ 
nions,  in  fome  years,  amounts  to  near  L.  20,000. 

Bofman  tells  us,  the  Whidah  negroes  have  a  faint 
idea  of  a  true  God,  aferibing  to  him  the  attributes  of 
almighty  power  and  omniprefence  *.  but  God,  they 
fay,  is  too  high  to  condefcend  to  think  of  mankind; 
wherefore  he  commits  the  government  of  the  world  to 
thofe  inferior  deities  which  they  worfhip.”  Some  au¬ 
thors  fay,  the  wifefl  of  thefe  negroes  are  fenfible  of 
their  miftake  in  this  opinion  *,  but  dare  not  forfake 
their  own  religion,  for  fear  of  the  populace  riling  and 
killing  them.  This  is  confirmed  by  Smith,  who  fays, 

“  that  all  the  natives  of  this  coaft  believe  there  is  one 
true  God,  the  author  of  them  and  all  things ;  that 
they  have  fome  apprehenfion  of  a  future  ftate ;  and 
that  almoft  every  village  has  a  grove,  or  public  place 
of  worfhip,  to  which  the  principal  inhabitants,  on  a 
fet  day,  refort  to  make  their  offerings.” 

In  the  Colledion  it  is  remarked  as  an  excellency  in 
the  Guinea  government,  “  that  however  poor  they 
maybe  in  geneial,  yet  there  are  no  beggars  to  be  found 
amongft  them  ;  w’hich  13  owing  to  the  care  of  their 
chief  men,  whofe  province  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  city  or  village,  it  being  part  of  their  of¬ 
fice  to  fee  that  fuch  people  may  earn  their  bread  by 
their  labour  ;  fome  are  fet  to  blow  the  fmith’s  bel¬ 
lows,  others  to  prefs  palm  oil,  or  grind  colours  for 
their  mats,  and  fell  provifion  in  the  markets.  1  he 
young  men  are  lifted  to  ferve  as  foldiers,  fo  that  they 
fuffer  no  common  beggar.”  Bofman  aferibes  a  fur¬ 
ther  reafon  for  this  good  order  *,  viz.  “  that  when  a 
negro  finds  he  cannot  fubfift,  he  binds  himfelf  for  a 
certain  fum  of  money,  and  the  mafter  to  whom  he  is 
bound  is  obliged  to  find  him  neceffaries ;  that  the  ma- 
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fter  fets  him  a  fort  of  tafk,  which  is  not  in  the  leaft  Guinea, 

fiavifh,  being  chiefly  to  defend  his  mafter  on  occa-  ' - 

fions,  or  in  fowing  time  to  work  as  much  as  himfelf 
pleafes.” 

Adjoining  to  the  kingdom  of  Whidah  are  feveral 
fmall  governments,  as  Coto,  great  and  fmall  Popo, 

Ardrah,  Sc c.  all  fituated  cn  the  flave  coaft,  where  the 
chief  trade  for  flaves  is  carried  on.  Thefe  are  govern¬ 
ed  by  their  refpe&ive  kings,  and  follow  much  the  fame 
cuftoms  with  thofe  of  Whidah,  except  that  their  prin¬ 
cipal  living  is  on  plunder  and  the  flave  trade. 

4.  Next  adjoining  to  the  Slave  Coaft,  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Benin,  which,  though  it  extends  but  about 
1 70  miles  on  the  fea,  yet  fpieads  fo  far  inland  as  to  be 
efteemed  the  moft  potent  kingdom  in  Guinea.  By 
accounts,  the  foil  and  produce  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
meafure  like  thofe  before  deferibed,  and  the  natives 
are  reprefented  as  a  reafonable  good-natured  people. 

Artus  fays*,  “  they  are  a  lincere,  inoiTenfive  people,  *  cJka. 
and  do  no  injuftice  either  to  one  another  or  to  ft  ran-  vol.  iii. 
gers.”  Smith  confirms  this  account,  and  fays,  “  thatF*22S‘ 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  very  good matured,  and 
exceeding  courteous  and  civil.  When  the  Europeans 
make  them  prefents,  which  in  their  coming  thither  to 
trade  they  always  do,  they  endeavour  to  return  them 
doubly.”  Bofman  tells  us,  “  that  his  countrymen 
the  Ddtch,  who  were  often  obliged  to  truft  them  till 
they  returned  the  next  year,  were  fure  to  be  honeftly 
paid  their  whole  debts.” 

There  is  in  Benin  a  confiderable  order  in  govern¬ 
ment  ;  theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  being  feverely 
punifhed.  Smith  fays,  “  their  towns  are  governed 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  king,  who  have  power 
to  decide  in  civil  cafes,  and  to  raife  the  public  taxes ; 
but  in  criminal  cafes,  they  muff  fend  to  the  king’s 
court,  which  is  held  at  the  town  of  Oedo  or  Great 
Benin.  This  town,  which  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  is  about  60  miles  from  the  fea.”  Barbot 
tells  us,  “  that  it  contains  30  ftreets,  20  fathom  wide, 
and  almoft  two  miles  long,  commonly  extending  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  one  gate  to  another;  that  the  gates  are 
guarded  by  foldiers  ;  that  in  thefe  ftreets  markets  are 
held  every  day,  for  cattle,  ivory,  cotton,  and  many  forts 
of  European  goods.  This  large  town  is  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  wards  or  diftridfs,  each  governed  by  its  refpec- 
tive  king  of  a  ftreet,  as  they  call  them,  to  adminifter 
juftice,  and  to  keep  good  order.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  civil  and  good  natured,  condefcending  to  what 
the  Europeans  require  of  them  in  a  civil  way.”  The 
fame  author  confirms  what  has  been  faid  by  others  of 
their  juftice  in  the  payment  of  their  debts  ;  and  adds, 

“  that  they,  above  all  other  Guineans,  are  very  ho¬ 
ned  and  juft  in  their  dealings;  and  they  have  fuch  ari 
averfion  for  theft,  that  by  the  law  of  the  country  it  is 
punifhed  with  death.”  We  are  told  by  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  “  that  the  king  of  Benin  is  able  upon  occaiion 
to  maintain  an  army  of  100,000  men  ;  but  that,  for 
the  moft  part,  he  does  not  keep  30,000.  See  the  article 
Benin. 

5.  The  laft  divifion  of  Guinea  from  which  flaves 
are  imported,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Congo  and  Ango- 
la:  thefe  lie  to  the  iouth  of  Benin,  extending  with 
the  intermediate  land  about  1200  miles  on  the  coaft. 

Great  numbers  of  the  natives  of  both  thefe  kingdoms 
profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  was  long  fince 
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introduced  by  tlie  Portuguefe,  who  made  early  fettle- 
ments  in  that  country.  See  Congo  and  Angola. 

In  the  Colle&ion  it  is  faid,  that  both  in  Congo  and 
Angola,  the  foil  is  in  general  fruitful,  producing  great 
plenty  of  grain,  Indian  corn,  and  fuch  quantities  of 
rice,  that  it  hardly  bears  any  price,  with  fruits,  roots, 
and  palm  oil  in  plenty.  The  natives  are  generally  a 
quiet  people,  who  difcover  a  good  underdanding, 
and  behave  in  a  friendly  manner  to  {hangers,  being  of 
a  mild  convention,  affable,  and  eafily  overcome  with 
ieafon.  In  the  government  of  Congo,  the  king  ap¬ 
points  a  judge  in  every  particular  diviiion,  to  hear  and 
determine  difputes  and  civil  caufes;  the  judges  im- 
prifon  and  releafe,  or  impofe  lines,  according  to  the 
rule  of  cuftom  ;  but  in  weighty  matters,  every  one 
may  appeal  to  the  king,  before  whom  all  criminal 
caufes  are  brought,  in  which  he  giveth  fentence  ;  but 
feldom  condemneth  to  death.  The  town  of  Leango 
Hands  in  the  midd  of  four  lordlhips,  which  abound  in 
corn,  fruit,  & c.  Here  they  make  great  quantities  of 
cloth  of  divers  kinds,  very  fine  and  curious  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  feldom  idle;  they  even,  make  needle- work 
caps  as  they  walk  in  the  flreets.  The  Have  trade  is 
here  principally  managed  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  carry 
it  far  up  into  the  inland  countries.  They  are  faid  to 
fend  off  from  tliefe  parts  1 5,000  fiaves  each  year.  At 
Angola,  about  the  10th  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  ends- 
the  trade  for  fiaves. 

As  all  thefe  countries  lie  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  exceffively  hot,  efpecially  from  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  to  the  end  of  March;  which,  with  the  coolnefs 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  (linking,  fulphu- 
reous  mills,  and  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  flat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  Europeans.  The  natives,  however,  are  little 
affe&ed  with  the  unwliolefome  air.  According  to  Bar- 
bot,  they  keep  much  within  doors  in  tempeduous 
times ;  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather,  their  flans 
being  fuppled  and  pores  clofed  by  daily  anointing 
with  palm  oil,  the  weather  can  make  but  little  im- 
prefiion  on  them.  They  generally,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
good  Hate  of  htalth,  and  are  able  to  procure  to  tliem- 
felvesa  comfortable  fubfidence,  with  much  lefs  care  and 
toil  than  is  neceffary  in  our  more  northern  climate  ; 
which  lafl  advantage  arifes  not  only  from  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  but  alfo  from  the  overflowing  of  the 
rivers,  whereby  the  land  is  regularly  moiftened  and 
rendered  extremely  fertile  ;  and  being  in  many  places 
improved  by  culture,  abounds  with  grain  and  fruits, 
cattle,  poultry,  & c.  The  earth  yields  all  the  year  a 
frefh  fupply  of  food :  Few  cloaths  are  requilite,  and 
little  art  neceffary  in  making  them,  or  in  the  conflruc- 
lion  of  their  houfes,  which  are  very  Ample,  principally 
calculated  to  defend  them  from  the  tempefluous  fea- 
fons  and  wild  beads ;  a  few  dry  reeds  covered  with 
matts  ferve  for  their  beds.  The  other  furniture,  ex¬ 
cept  what  belongs  to  cookery,  gives  the  women  but 
little  trouble  ;  the  moveables  of  the  greateft  among 
them  amounting  only  to  a  few  earthen  pots,  fome 
wooden  utenfils,  and  gourds  or  calabafhes  ;  from  thefe 
lafl,  which  grow  almoit  naturally  over  their  huts,  to 
which  they  afford  an  agreeable  fhade,  they  are  abun¬ 
dantly  flocked  with  good  clean  veffels  for  mod  houfe- 
hold  ufes,  being  of  different  fizes,  from  half  a  pint  to 
feveral  gallons. 
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The  didempers  the  Europeans  are  fubjedl  to  on 
this  coad,  are  fevers,  fluxes,  and  colics,  which  are  v 
occafioned  by  indifferent  water  and  bad  air  ;  their 
fettlements  lying  near  the  coad,  where  the  fogs  and 
deams  arifing  from  the  ooze  and  fait- mar  flies,  and  the 
dinking  fifh  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt  the 
air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  The  mod: 
temperate  men  find  it  difficult  to  preferve  their  health  ; 
but  a  great  many  haden  their  death  by  their  intempe¬ 
rance,  or  negligence,  expofing  themfelves  to  the  cold 
?.\r  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day.  This  fudden 
change,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  has  often  very 
bad  effefls  in  hot  climates. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  mod  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Sierra  Leon.  The  principal  capes  are  thofe 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St 
Ann’s,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  Three- Points,  Cape 
Formofa,  Cape  Monte,  Cape  St  John,  Cape  Lopas, 

Cape  Lcde,  and  Cape  Negro.  The  chief  bays  are 
the  Cyprian  or  Ciutra  Bay,  and  the  Bite  of  Guinea. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  mod  confiderable  are  thofe  of  Co- 
anzo  and  Ambrifi,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the  Came¬ 
ron,  the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon,  and 
the  Sherbro.  All  tliefe  run  from  ead  to  wed  (except 
the  Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth),  and  fall 
into  the  Atlantic. 

Befides  gold,  ivory,  and  fiaves,  Guinea  affords  indi¬ 
go,  wax,  gum-fenega,  gum-tragacanth,  and  a  variety 
of  other  gums  and  drugs. 

The  moll  ancient  account  we  have  of  the  country  Hidory  of 
of  the  negroes,  particularly  that  part  fituated  on  and  the  Guinea, 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia, trade* 
is  from  the  writings  of  two  ancient  authors,  one  an 
Arabian,  and  the  other  a  Moor.  The  fird  wrote  in 
ArabiVabout  the  1  2th  century.  His  works,  printed 
in  that  language  at  Rome,  were  afterwards  tranfiated 
into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Paris  under  the  patronage 
of  the  famous  Thuanus  chancellor  of  France,  with  the 
title  of  Geographic  a  Nubienfis ,  containing  an  account  of 
all  the  nations  lying  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The 
other  was  written  by  John  Eeo,  a  Moor,  born  at  Grana¬ 
da  in  Spain,  before  the  Moors  were  totally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom.  He  refided  in  Africa  ;  but  being  oil 
a  voyage  from  Tripoli  to  Tunis,  was  taken  by  fome 
Italian  corfairs,  who  finding  him  poffeffed  of  feveral 
Arabian  books,  befides  his  own  manuferipts,  appre¬ 
hended  him  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  and  as  fuch  pre- 
fented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X.  This  pope  encouraging 
him,  he  embraced  the  Romifh  religion,  and  his  de- 
fcription  of  Africa  was  publifhed  in  Italian.  From 
thefe  writings  we  gather,  that  after  the  Mahometan 
religion  had  extended  to  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
fome  of  the  promoters  of  it  crofiing  the  Tandy  defarts 
of  Numidia,  which  feparate  that  country  from  Gui-  ^ 
nea,  found  it  inhabited  by  men,  who,  though  under 
110  regular  government,  and  deditute  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  the  Arabians  were  favoured  with,  lived  in  con¬ 
tent  and  peace.  The  fird  author  particularly  remarks,. 

<1  that  they  never  made  war,  or  travelled  abroad,  but 
employed  themfelves  in  tending  their  herds,  or  labour¬ 
ing  in  the  ground.”  J.  Leo  fays,  p.  65.  “  That 
they  lived  in  common,  having  no  property  in  land,  no 
tyrant  nor  fuperior  lord,  but  fupported  themfelves  in 
an  equal  date,  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  afforded  plenty  of  roots,  game,  and  honey. 
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Guinea.  That  ambition  or  avarice  never  drove  them  into  foreign  fled,  fo  that  no  more  than  12  were  found,  whereof  Guinea. 

JUI  t  countries  to  fubdue  or  cheat  their  neighbours.  Thus  only  four  could  be  taken,  the  reft  being  killed,  as  alfo  v— « 

they  lived  without  toil  or  fuperfluities.”  “  The  an-  one  of  the  Portuguefe.”  Many  more  captures  of  this 

cient  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  wore  coats  of  mail,  kind  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  Guinea  are  recorded 

and  ufed  fwords  and  fpears  headed  with  iron,  coming  to  have  been  made  in  thofe  early  times  by  the  Portu- 

amongft  thefe  harmlefsand  naked  people,  foon  brought  guefe  ;  who,  in  the  year  1481,  ere&ed  their  firft  fort 

them  under  fubje&ion,  and  divided  that  part  of  Guinea  at  D’Elmina  on  that  coaft,  from  whence  they  foon  open- 

which  lies  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia  into  15  ed  a  trade  for  Haves  with  the  inland  parts  of  Guinea, 
parts;  thofe  were  the  15  kingdoms  of  the  negroes,  From  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  undoubted,  that 
over  which  the  Moors  prefided,  and  the  common  peo-  the  pradlice  of  making  (laves  of  the  negroes  owes  its 

pie  were  negroes.  Thefe  Moors  taught  the  negroes  origin  to  the  early  incurfions  of  the  Portuguefe  on  the 

the  Mahometan  religion,  and  arts  of  life  ;  particularly  coaft  of  Africa,  folely  from  an  inordinate  defire  of  gain, 

the  ufe  of  iron,  before  unknown  to  them.  About  This  is  clearly  evidenced  from  their  own  hiftorians, 


the  14th  century,  a  native  negro,  called  Heli  Ifchia, 
expelled  the  Moorifh  conquerors  ;  but  though  the  ne¬ 
groes  threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nation,  they  only 
changed  a  Libyan  for  a  negro  mafter.  Heli  Ifchia 
himfelf  becoming  king,  led  the  negroes  on  to  foreign 
wars,  and  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  power  over  a  very  large 
extent  of  country.”  Since  Leo’s  time,  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  thofe  parts  of 
Africa,  nor  do  they  know  what  became  of  his  great 
empire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  broke  into  pieces, 
and  that  the  natives  again  refumed  many  of  their  an¬ 
cient  cuftoms  *,  for  in  the  account  publiftied  by  Moore, 
in  his  travels  on  the  river  Gambia,  we  find  a  mixture 
of  the  Moorifh  and  Mahometan  cuftoms,  joined  with 
the  original  fimplicity  of  the  negroes.  It  appears  by 
accounts  of  ancient  voyages,  colledled  by  Hackluit, 
Purchas,  and  others,  that  it  was  about  50  years  before 
the  difcovery  of  America,  that  the  Portuguefe  at¬ 
tempted  to  fail  round  Cape  Bojador,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  their  country  and  Guinea  :  this,  after  divers 
repulfes  occafjcned  by  the  violent  currents,  they 
effected  ;  when  landing  on  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Africa,  they  foon  began  to  make  incurfions  into  the 
country,  and  to  feize  and  carry  off  the  native  in¬ 
habitants.  As  early  as  the  year  1434,  Alonzo  Gon¬ 
zales,  the  firft  who  is  recorded  to  have  met  with 
the  natives,  being  on  that  coaft,  purfued  and  attack¬ 
ed  a  number  of  them,  when  fome  were  wounded,  as 
was  alfo  one  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  which  the  author  re¬ 
cords  as  the  firft  blood  fpilt  by  Chriftians  in  thofe 
parts.  Six  years  after,  the  fame  Gonzales  again  at¬ 
tacked  the  natives,  and  took  12  prifoners,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  his  veffels  :  he  afterwards  put  a  woman 
on  fhore,  in  order  to  induce  the  natives  to  redeem  the 
prifoners  ;  but  the  next  day  150  of  the  inhabitants  ap¬ 
peared  on  horfes  and  camels,  provoking  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  to  land  ;  which  they  not  daring  to  venture,  the 
natives  difcharged  a  volley  of  ftones  at  them,  and  went 
off.  After  this,  the  Portuguefe  ftill  continued  to  fend 
veffels  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  :  particularly  we  read  of 
their  falling  on  a  village,  whence  the  inhabitants  fled, 
and,  being  purfued,  25  were  taken;  “  he  that  ran 
beft  (fays  the  author),  taking  the  mol  In  their 
way  home  they  killed  fome  of  the  natives,  and  took 
55  more  prifoners.  Afterwards  Dinifanes  Dagrama, 
with  two  other  veffels,  landed  on  the  ifiand  A-rguin, 
where  they  took  54  Moors  ;  then  running  along  the 
coaft  80  leagues  farther,  they  at  feveral  times  took  50 
(laves  ;  but  here  feven  of  the  Portuguefe  were  killed. 
Then  being  joined  by  feveral  other  veffels,  Dinifanes 
propofed  to  deftroy  the  ifiand,  to  revenge  the  lofsof  the 
feven  Portuguefe  ;  of  which  the  Moors  being  apprifed, 
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particularly  Cada  Mofto,  about  the  year  1455,  who 
writes*,  “  That  before  the  trade  was  fettled  for  pur-  #  ColleSim 
chafing  (laves  from  the  Moors  at  Arguin,  fometimes  Vol  i.  J 
four,  and  fometimes  more  Portuguefe  veffels,  were  ufed  p.576. 
to  come  to  that  gulph,  well  armed ;  and  landing  by 
night,  would  furprife  fome  fifhermens  villages  :  that 
they  even  entered  into  the  country,  and  carried  off 
Arabs  of  both  fexes,  whom  they  fold  in  Portugal.” 

And  alfo,  “  That  the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  fet¬ 
tled  on  four  of  the  Canary  iflands,  would  go  to  the 
other  ifiand  by  night,  and  feize  fome  of  the  natives  of 
both  fexes,  whom  they  fent  to  be  fold  in  Spain.” 

After  the  fettlementof  America,  thofe  devaftations, 
and  the  captivating  the  miferable  Africans,  greatly  in- 
creafed. 

Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
p.  336,  fpeaking  of  what  paffed  in  the  year  1508, 
writes,  “  That  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  found 
that  the  miferable  Indian  natives,  whom  they  had 
made  to  work  in  their  mines  and  fields,  were  not  fo 
robuft  and  proper  for  thofe  purpofes  as  negroes  brought 
from  Africa:  wherefore  they,  about  that  time,  began 
to  import  negroes  for  that  end  into  Hifpaniola,  from 
the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  Guinea  coafts  ;  and 
alfo  afterwards  for  their  fugar- works.” 

It  was  about  the  year  1551,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  fome  London  mer¬ 
chants  fent  out  the  firft  Englifti  (hip  on  a  trading  voy¬ 
age  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  This  was  foon  followed  by 
feveral  others  to  the  fame  parts;  but  the  Englifti  not 
having  then  any  plantations  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
confequently  no  occafion  for  negroes,  fuch  fhips  tra¬ 
ded  only  for  gold,  elephants  teeth,  and  Guinea  pepper. 

This  trade  was  carried  on  at  the  hazard  of  lofing  their 
fhips  and  cargoes,  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguefe,  who  claimed  an  exclufive  right  of 
trade,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fettlements  they  had 
made  there.  In  1553,  we  find  captain  Thomas  Wind¬ 
ham  trading  along  the  coaft  with  140  men,  in  three 
(hips,  and  failing  as  far  as  Benin,  which  lies  about 
3000  miles  down  the  coaft,  to  take  in  a  load  of  pep¬ 
per.  Next  year  John  Lock  traded  along  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  as  far  as  D’Elniina,  when  he  brought  away 
confiderable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory.  He  fpeaks 
well  of  the  natives,  and  fays,  “  That  whoever  will  deal 
with  them  muft  behave  civilly,  for  they  will  not  traffic 
if  ill  ufed.”  In  1555,  William  Towerfon  traded  in  a 
peaceable  manner  with  the  natives,  who  made  (com¬ 
plaint  to  him  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  then  fettled 
in  their  caftle  at  D’Elmina;  faying,  “  They  were  bad 
men  ;  who  made  them  (laves  if  they  could  take  them, 
putting  irons  on  their  legs.” 
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Tins  bad  example  of  the  Portuguefe  was  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fome  evil  difpofed  Eriglifhmen :  for  the  fame 
captain  Towerfon  relates*,  “  That  in  the  courfe  of 
his  voyage,  he  perceived  the  natives  near  ITElmina  un¬ 
willing  to  come  to  him,  and  that  he  was  at  laft  attack¬ 
ed  by  them;  which  he  underftoodVas  done  in  revenge 
for  the  wrong  done  them  the  year  before  by  one  cap¬ 
tain  Gainlh,  who  had  taketi  away  the  negro  captain’s 
fon  and  three  others,  with  their  gold,  &c.  This 
caufed  them  to  join  the  Portuguefe,  notwithftanding 
their  hatred  of  them,  againft  the  Englifli.”  The  next 
year  captain  Towerfon  brought  thefe  men  back  again; 
whereupon  the  negroes  fhowed  him  much  kindnefs. 
Quickly  after  this,  another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind 
occurred  in  the  cafe  of  captain  George  Fenner,  who 
being  on  the  coaft  with  three  veflels,  was  alfo  attacked 
by  the  negroes,  who  wounded  feveral  of  his  people, 
and  violently  carried  three  of  his  men  to  their  town. 
The  captain  fent  a  meflenger,  offering  any  thing  they 
defired  for  the  ranfom  of  his  men  :  but  they  rtfufed  to 
deliver  them;  letting  him  know,  “  That  three  weeks 
before,  an  Englifh  {hip,  which  came  in  the  road,  had 
carried  off  three  of  their  people  ;  and  that  till  they 
were  brought  again,  they  would  not  reflore  his  men, 
even  though  they  fhould  give  their  three  {hips  to  re- 
leafe  them.”  It  was  probably  the  evil  conduit  of 
thefe  and  fome  other  Englifhmen  which  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  what  is  mentioned  in  Hill’s  Naval  Hiftory,  viz, 

“  That  when  captain  Hawkins  returned  from  his  firft 
voyage  to  Africa,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  him,  when 
{lie  exprefled  her  concern,  left  any  of  the  African  ne¬ 
groes  fhould  be  carried  off  without  their  free  cunfent  ; 
which  fhe  declared  would  be  deteftable,  and  would  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers.” 
Hawkins  made  great  promifes,  which  nererthelefs  he 
did  not  perform  ;  for  his  next  voyage  to  the  coaft 
appears  to  have  been  principally  calculated  to  procure 
negro  flaves,  in  order  to  fell  them  to  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Weft  Indies;  which  occafioned  the  fame  author  to 
life  thefe  remarkable  words:  “  Here  began  the  horrid 
pradlice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  flavery  :  an  in- 
juflice  and  barbarity,  which,  fo  fure  as  there  is  ven¬ 
geance  in  heaven  for  the  worft  of  crimes,  will  fome 
lime  be  the  deftrudlion  of  all  who  a£t  or  who  encou¬ 
rage  it.”  This  captain  Hawkins,  afterwaids  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  Englifhman  who 
gave  public  countenance  to  this  wicked  traffic :  for 
Anderfon,  before  mentioned,  at  p.  401,  fays,  “  That 
in  the  year  1562,  captain  Hawkins,  afiifted  by  fub- 
fcripiion  of  fundry  gentlemen,  now  fitted  out  three 
‘fhips;  and  having  learnt  that  negroes  were  a  very  good 
commodity  in  Hifpaniola,  he  failed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  took  in  negroes,  and  failed  with  them  for 
Hifpaniola,  where  he  fold  them,  and  his  Englifh  com¬ 
modities,  and  loaded  his  three  veffels  with  hides,  fugar, 
'ginger,  &c.  with  which  he  returned  home  anno  1563, 
making  a  profperous  voyage.”  As  it  proved  a  lucra¬ 
tive  bufinefs,  the  trade  was  continued  both  by  Haw¬ 
kins  and  others,  as  appears  from  the  Naval  Chronicle, 
p.  55  ;  where  it  is  faid,  “  That  on  the  )  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1564,  captain  John  Hawkins,  with  two  flips  of 
7co  and  140  tons,  failed  for  Africa  ;  that  on  the  8th 
of  December  they  anchored  to  the  South  of  Cape 
\  erd,  where  the  captain  manned  the  beat,  and  fent  80 
intn  in  armour  into  the  country,  to  fee  if.  they  could 
Vol. VIII.  Parti. 
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take  fome  negroes ;  but  the  natives  flying  from  them, 
they  returned  to  their  {hips,  and  proceeded  farther  v 
down  the  coaft.  Here  they  {laid  certain  days,  fend¬ 
ing  their  men  afhore,  in  order  (as  the  author  fays)  to 
burn  and  fpoil  their  towns  and  take  the  inhabitants. 

The  land  they  obferved  to  be  well  cultivated,  there 
being  plenty  of  grain  and  fruit  of  feveral  forts,  and 
the  towns  prettily  laid  out.  On  the  25th;  being  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Portuguefe  of  a  town  of  negroes  called 
Bymha ,  where  there  was  not  only  a  quantity  of  gold, 
but  140  inhabitants,  they  refolved  to  attack  it,  ha¬ 
ving  the  Portuguefe  for  their  guide;  but  by  mifma- 
nagement  they  took  but  ten  negroes,  having  feven  of 
their  own  men  killed  arid  27  wounded.  They  then 
went  farther  down  the  coaft;  when  having  procured  a 
number  of  negroes,  they  proceeded  to  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  where  they  fold  them  to  the  Spaniards.”  And 
in  the  fame  Naval  Chronicle,  at  p.  76,  it  is  faid,  “  That 
in  the  year  1567,  Francis  Drake,  before  performing 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  went  with  Sir  John  Haw¬ 
kins  in  his  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  where 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  flaves,  they  determined  to  fteer 
for  the  Caribbee  iflands.”  How  queen  Elizabeth  fuf- 
fered  fo  grievous  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  to  be  perpetrated  by  her  fubje&s,  and  how  {he 
was  perfuaded,  about  the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  to 
grant  patents  for  carrying  on  a  trade  from  the  north 
part  of  the  river  Senegal  to  1 00  leagues  beyond  Sierra 
Leona,  which  gave  rife  to  the  African  Company  f,  t  See  Cow¬ 
ls  hard  to  account  for,  any  otherwife  than  that 
arofe  from  the  mifreprefentation  made  to  her  of  the  22 
fituation  of  the  negroes,  and  of  the  advantages  it  was 
pretended  they  would  reap  from  being  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  was  the  cafe  of 
Louis  XIII.  of  France  :  who,  Labat,  in  his  account 
of  the  ifles  of  America,  tells  us,  “  was  extremely  un- 
eafy  at  a  law  by  which  the  negroes  of  his  colonies  were 
to  be  made  flaves ;  but  it  being  ftrongly  urged  to  him 
as  the  readieft  means  of  their  converfion  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  he  acquiefced  therewith.”  Neverthelefs,  fome  of 
the  Chriftian  powers  did  not  fo  eafily  give  way  in  this 
matter;  for  we  find*,  “  That  cardinal  Cibo,  one  of*  Cotte&fai 
the  pope’s  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  wrote  a  letter  p0,^’ 
on  behalf  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  great  council 
at  Rome,  to  the  miflionaries  in  Congo,  complaining 
that  the  pernicious  and  abominable  abufe  of  felling 
flaves  was  yet  continued  ;  requiring  them  to  remedy 
the  fame  if  poflible ;  but  this  the  miflionaries  faw 
little  hopes  of  accomplifhing,  by  reafon  that  the 
trade  of  the  country  lay  wholly  in  flaves  and  ivory.” 

It  has  been  urged  in  juftification  of  this  trade,  that 
by  purcbafing  the  captives  taken  in  battle,  they  fave 
the  lives  of  fo  many  human  creatures,  who  otherwife 
would  be  facrificed  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  the 
victors.  But  this  pretence  has  been  refuted  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  reafon  and  fadl.  For  if  the  negroes  appre¬ 
hended  they  fliould  be  cruelly  put  to  death  if  they 
were  nor  fent  away  ;  why,  it  is  alked,  do  they,  mani- 
feft  fuch  relu&ance  and  dread  as  they  generally  do,  at 
being  brought  from  their  native  country  ?  Smith,  in 
his  Account,  p.  28.  fays,  “  The  Gambians  abhor 
flavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though  ever  fo 
defperate,  to  avoid  it.”  And  Thomas  Philips,  in  his 
account  of  a  voyage  he  performed  to  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,  writes,  They  (the  ^negroes)  are  fo  loth  to 
Z  leave 
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leave  their  own  country,  that  they  have  often  leaped 
out  of  the  canoe,  boat,  or  (hip,  into  the  fea,  and  kept 
under  water  till  they  were  drowned,  to  avoid  being 
taken  up.”  But  had  the  fad  even  been  othenvife, 
the  above  plea  is  urged  with  an  extreme  bad  grace, 
when  it  is  notorious  that  the  very  wars  faid  to  be  pro- 
dudive  of  fuch  cruelty  were  fomented  by  the  infamou3 
arts  of  the  Europeans.  From  the  foregoing  accounts, 
as  well  as  other  authentic  publications  of  this  kind,  it 
appears,  that  it  was  the  unwarrantable  lull  of  gain 
which  fird  dimulated  the  Portuguefe,  and  afterwards 
other  Europeans,  to  engage  in  this  horrid  traffic. .  By 
the  mod  unqueftionable  relations  of  tliofe  early  times, 
the  natives  were  an  inoffenfive  people,  who,  w  hen  civilly 
ufed,  tiaded  amicably  with  the  Europeans.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  thofe  of  Benin,  the  larged  kingdom  in 
Guinea,  that  they  were  a  gentle,  loving,  people;  and 
Reynold  fays,  "  They  found  more  fincere  proofs  of 
love  and  good  will  from  the  natives,  than  they  could 
find  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portugufe,  even  though 
they  had  relieved  them  from  the  greateft  mlfery.” 
And  from  the  fame  relations  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  otlier wife,  but  that  they  generally  lived  in  peace 
amongd  themfelves  ;  there  occurring  110  accounts  of 
any  wars  at  that  early  period,  nor  of  any  fale  of  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  battle. 

In  fad,  it  was  long  after  the  Portuguefe  had  made 
a  pradice  of  violently  forcing  the  natives  of  Africa 
into  flavery,  that  we  read  of  the  different. negro  nations 
making  war  upon  each  other,  and  felling  their  cap¬ 
tives.  And  probably  this  was  not  the  cafe,  till  thofe 
bordering  on  the  coaft,  who  had  been  ufed  to  fupply 
the  veffels  with  neceffaries,  had  become  corrupted  by 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans,  and  were  excited 
by  drunkennefs  and  avarice  to  join  them  in  carrying 
on  thofe  wicked  fcliemes,  by  which  thofe  unnatural 
wars  w7ere  perpetrated  ;  the  inhabitants  kept  in  con¬ 
tinual  alarms  ;  the  country,  laid  wade.;  and,  as  Moore 
expreffes  it,  “  infinite  numbers  fold  into  fiavery.”  But 
that  the  Europeans  are  the  principal  caufe  of  thefe  de- 
vadations,  is  particularly  evidenced  by  one  whofe  con- 
nedion  with  the  trade  would  rather  induce  him.  to 
reprefent  it  in  the  faired  colours,  viz.  Captain  Smith, 
the  perfon  fent  in  the  year  172.6  by  the  African  com¬ 
pany  to  furvey  their  fettlements  ;  who,  from  the  in- 
formation  he  received  of  one  of  the  fadors  ^who  had 
refided  ten  years  in  that  country,  fays,  “  That  the 
difeerning  natives  account  it  their  greateft  unhappi- 
n*efs,  that° they  were  ever  vifited  by  the  Europeans.  *” 
««  That  we  Chriftians  introduced  the  traffic  of  (laves  ; 
and  that  before  our  coming  they  lived  in  peace.” 

In  the  accounts  relating  to  the  African  trade,  we 
find  this  melancholy  truth  farther  afferteel  by  fome  of 
the  principal  diredors  in  the  different  factories  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  A.  Brue  fays  +,  “  That  the  Europeans  were 
far  from  defiring  to  ad  as  peace- makers  amongd  the 
negroes  ;  which  would  be  ading  contrary  to  their  in- 
tereft,  fince  the  greater  the  wars,  the  more  flaves  were 
procured.”  And  William  Bofman  alfo  remarks  That 
one  of  the  former  commanders  gave  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  negroes  of  one  nation,  to  induce  them 
to  attack  fome  of  the  neighbouring  nations;  which  oc- 
cafioned  a  battle  which  was  more  bloody  than  the 
wars  of  the  negroes  ufually  are.”  This  is  confirmed 
by  J.  Barbot,  whoffays,  “  That  the  country  of  D’El- 
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which  was  formerly  very  powerful  and  populous,  Guinea^ 
was  in  his  time  fo  much  drained  of  its  inhabitants  by  — 
the  intedine  wars  fomented  amongd  the  negroes  by 
the  Dutch,  that  ,  there  did  not  remain  inhabitants 
enough  to  till  the  country.” 

It  has  alfo  been  advanced  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  bondage,  that  there  are  flaves 
in  Guinea,  and  that  thofe  amongd  us  might  be  fo  in 
their  own  country.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  incon- 
fidency  of  our  giving  any  countenance  to  flavery,  be- 
caufe  the  Africans,  whom  we  efteem  a  barbarous  and 
favage  people,  allow  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  more  from 
our  example  ;  the  very  civcumftance  dated,  when  in¬ 
quired  into,  mud  afford  caufe  of  blufhing,  ratuer  than 
ferve  as  a  palliation  of  fiich  iniquitous  conduct  1  for  it 
will  appear,  that  the  flavery  endured  in  Guinea  is  by 
no  means  fo  grievous  as  that  in  the  colonies..  Captain 
Moore,  fpeaking  of  the  natives  living  on  the  river  Gam¬ 
bia,  fays,  “  That  fome  of  the  negroes  have  many  houfe 
flaves,  which  are  their  greateft  glory  ;  that  thofe  flaves 
live  fo  well  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fometimes  a  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  know  the  flaves  from  their  mafters  or  millreffes. 

And  that  though  in  fome  parts  of  Africa  they  fell  ; 
their  flaves  born  in  the  family,  yet  on  the  river  Gam, 
bia  they  think  it  a  very  wicked  thing.”  The  author 
adds,  “  He  never  heard  of  but  one  that  ever  fold  a  . 
family  (lave,  except  for  fuch  crimes  as  they  would 
have  been  fold  for  if  they  had  been  free.”  And  in 
Adley’s  Collodion,  fpeaking  of  the  cudoms  of  ths 
negroes  in  that  large  extent  of  country  further  down 
the  coad,  particularly  denominated  the  Coaji  of  Guinea , 
it  is  faid,  “  They  have  not  many  flaves  on  the  coad;  . 
none  but  the  king  or  nobles  are  permitted  to  buy  or 
fell  any  ;  fo  that  they  are  allowed  only  what  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  their  families,  or  tilling  the  ground.”  The 
fame  author  adds,  “That  they  generally. ufe  their 
flaves  well,  and  feldom  corred  them,” 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  natural  difpofi-  . 
tion  of  the  negroes,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  mod  parts 
of  Guinea,  which  are  confirmed  by  authors  of  candour, 
who  have  written  from  their  own  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  concluded,  that  the  negroes  acquaintance  with 
the  Europeans  might  have  been  a  happinefs  to  them., 
but  thefe,  forgetful  of  their  duty  .as  meu  and  Chri¬ 
ftians,  have  conduded  themfelves  in  fo  iniquitous  a 
manner,  as  mud  neceffanly  raiie  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  well-difpofed  negroes  the  utmoft  fcora 
and  detedation  of  the  very  name  of  Chridians.  .All 
other  coniiderations  have  given  way  to  an  infatiable 
deli  re  of  gain,  which  has  been  the  principal  and  mo, 
ving  caufe  of  the  mod  deteftable  and  barbarous  feene 
that  was  perhaps  ever  aded  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
indead  of  making  ufe  of  that  fuperior  knowledge  with 
which  the  Almighty,  the  common  Parent  of  mankind,  . 
had  favoured  them,  to  drengthen  .the*  principle,  of- 
peace  and  good  will  in  the  breads  of  the  incautious  - 
negroes,  the  Europeans  have,  by  their  bad  example, 
led  them  into  excels  of  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  and 
avarice  :  whereby  every  paffion  of  corrupt  nature  be¬ 
ing  inflamed,  they  have  been  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  . 
make  war  and  captivate  one  another,  as  well  to  fui> 
nifli  means  for  the  exceffts  they  had  been  habituated 
to,  as  to  fatisfy  the  greedy  defire  of  gain  in  their  pro¬ 
fligate  employers  ;  who  to  this  intent  have  furmfhed 
them  with  prodigious  quantities  of  arms  and  ammum? 
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'tinea  tion.  Thus  they  have  been  hurried  into  confnfton,  abundance  of  the  people,  not  only  on  this  coaft,  but  Gutntr., 
u'1'“  diftrefs,  and  all  the  extremities  of  temporal  mifery  ;  almoft  every  where  in  Guinea,  who  have  come  on  * 
every  thing,  even  the  power  of  their  kings,  has  been  board  their  (hips  in  a  harmlefs  and  confiding  manner: 
made  fubfervient  to  this  wicked  purpofe  ;  for  in  (lead  the  fe  they  have  in  great  numbers  carried  away,  and 
of  being  protestors  of  their  fubje&s,  fome  of  thofe  ru-  fold  in  the  plantations,  with  other  {laves  which  they 
lers,  corrupted  by  the  exceflive  love  of  fprituous  li-  had  pm-chafed.”  And  although  fome  of  the  negroes 
-quors,  and  the  tempting  baits  laid  before  them  by  the  may  be  juftly  charged  with  indolence  and  fnpinenefs, 
faftors,  have  invaded  the  liberties  of  their  unhappy  fub-  yet  many  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  authors 
iea«,  and  arc  become  their  oppreffors.  as  a  careful,  induftrious,  and  even  laborious  people.  _ 

J  Here  it  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  the  ac-  By  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  cuftoms  formerly  in 
counts  we  have  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  are  ufe,  and  ftill  in  force  amongft  the  negroes,  particularly 
chiefly  given  by  perfons  engaged  in  the  trade,  who,  on  the  Gold  Coaft,  it  will  be  found,  that  provifion  was 
from  felf-interefted  views,  have  defcribcd  them  in  filch  made  for  the  general  peace,  and  for  the  fafety  of  indi¬ 
colours  as  were  leaft  likely  to  excite  compafiion  and  viduals }  even  in  Vf.  Bofman  s  time,  long  after  .the 
tefpecl,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  fo  manifeft  a  Europeans  had  eftabhflied  the  flave-trade,  the  natives 
violation  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  the  minds  of  the  were  not  publicly  enflaved,  any  otherwife  than  in  pu- 
purchafers  ;  yet  they  cannot  but  allow  the  negroes  to  nifliment  for  crimes,  when  prifoners  of  war,  or  by  a 
be  pofiefled  of  fome  good  qualities,  though  they  con-  violent  exertion  of  the  power  of  their  corrupted  kings, 
trive  as  much  as  poffible  to  cad.  a  (hade  over  them.  A  Where  any  of  the  natives  were  ftolen  in  order  to  be 
particular  inftance  of  this  appears  in  Aftley’s  Collec-  fold  to  the  Europeans,  it  was  done  fecretly,  or  at  leaft 
lion,  vol.  ii.  p.  73  ;  where  the  author,  fpeaking  of  the  only  connived  at  by  thofe  in  power  :  this  appears  from 
Mandingos  fettled  at  Galem,  which  is  fituated  900  Barbot  and  Bofmau’s  account  of  the  matter,  both  a- 
miles  up  the  Senegal,  after  faying  that  they  carry  on  greeingthat  man-ftealing  was  not  allowed  on  the  Gold 
•a  commerce  to  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  Coaft.  The  firft  fays,  “  Kidnapping  or  ftealing  of 
amafs  riches,  adds,  “  That  excepting  the  vices  pecu-  human  creatures  is  pumftied  there,  and  even  fometimes 
liar  to  the  blacks,  they  are  a  good  fort  of  people,  ho-  with  death.”  And  Bofman,  whofe  long  refidence 
neft  hofpitable,  juft  to  their  word,  laborious,  induftri-  on  the  coaft  enabled  him  to  fpeak  with  certainty,  fays, 
ous,’  and  very  ready  to  learn  arts  and  fciences.”  Here  “  That  the  laws  were  fevere  againft  murder,  thievery, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  vices  can  be  peculiarly  and  adultery  and  adds,  “  That  man-ftealing  was 
attendant  on  a  people  fo  well  difpofed  as  the  author  de-  puniflied  on  the  Gold  Coaft  with  rigid  feverity,  and 
Eribes  thefe  to  be.  With  refpefl  to  the  charge  fome  fometimes  with  death  ltfelf.”  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
Suthors  have  brought  againft  them,  as  being  void  of  all  eluded,  that  the  fale  of  the  greateft  pan  of  the  negroes 
natural  affeiftioii,  it  is  frequently  contradifted  by  to  the  Europeans  is  fupported  by  violence,  in  defiance 
others.  In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Colleftion,  p.  275  and  629,  of  the  laws,  through  the  knavery  of  their  principal 
-the  negroes  of  North  Guinea  and  the  Gold  Coaft  are  men,  who  (as  is  too  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  in  Eu- 
Taid  to  be  fond  of  their  children,  whom  they  love  with  ropean  countries),  under  pretence  of  encouraging  trade, 
tendernefs.  And  Bofman  fays,  p.  340,  “  Not  a  few  and  increafing  the  public  revenue,  difregard  the  didates 
in  his  country  (viz.  Holland)  fondly  imagine,  that  of  juftice,  and  trample  upon  thofe  liberties  which  they 
parents  here  fell  their  children,  men  their  wives,  and  are  appointed  to  preferve. 

one  brother  the  other:  but  thofe  who  think  fo,  deceive  Moore  alfo  mentions  man-ftealing  as  being  difcounte- 
iheinfelves  ;  for  this  never  happens  on  any  other  ac-  nanced  by  the  negro  governments  011  the  river  Gambia ; 
count  but  that  of  neceffity,  or  fome  great  crime.”  and  fpeaks  of  the  inflaving  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 

The  fame  is  repeated  by  J.  Barbot,  p.  326,  and  alfo  as  a  violence  which  only  happens  under  a  corrupt  ad- 
confirmed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  introdudtion  to  miniftration  of  juftice.  He  fays,  “  1  he  kings  of  that 
his  natural  hiftory  of  Jamaica  ;  where,  fpeaking  of  the  country  generally  advife  with  their  head  men,  fcarcely 
negroes,  he  fays,  “  they  are  ufually  thought  to  be  ha-  doing  any  thing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
ters  of  their  own  children ;  and  therefore  it  is  believed  them  firft,  except  the  king  of  Barfailay,  who  being 
that  they  fell  and  difpofe  of  them  to  ftrangers  for  mo-  fubjed  to  hard  drinking,  is  very  abfolute.  It  is  to  this 
ney  :  but  this  is  not  true  ;  for  the  negroes  of  Guinea  king’s  infatiable  third  for  brandy,  that  his  fubjedts 
being  divided  into  feveral  captainfhips,  as  well  as  the  freedoms  and  families  are  in  fo  precarious  a  fitualiom 
Indians  of  America,  have  wars;  and  befides  thofe  Whenever  this  king  wants  goods  or  brandy,  he  fenas  a 
(lain  in  battle,  many  prifoners  are  taken,  who  are  fold  mefTengcr  to  the  Engliih  governor  at  James  Fort,  to 
as  Haves,  and  brought  thither:  but  the  parents  here,  defire  he  would  fend  a  Hoop  there  with  a  cargo  :  tins 
although  their  children  are  Haves  f6r  ever,  yet  have  fo  being  not  at  all  unwelcome ,  the  governor  fends  ac- 

great  love  for  diem,  that  no  mafters  dare  fell  or  give  cordingly  ;  againft  the  arrival  of  the  Hoop,  the  King 
away  one  of  their  little  ones,  unlefs  they  care  not  whe-  goes  and  ranfacks  fome  of  his  enemies  towns,  feizing 
ther  their  parents  hang  themfelves  or  no  ”  ].  Bar-  the  people,  and  felling  them  for  fucli  commodities  as 

bot,  fpeaking  of  the  occafion  of  the  natives  of  Guinea  he  is  in  want  of,  which  commonly  are  brandy,  guns, 

being  reprefented  as  a  treacherous  people,  aferibes  it  powder,  balls,  piftols,  and  cutLfies,  for  his  attendants 
to  the  Hollanders  (and  doubdefs  other  Europeans)  and  foldiers-;  and  coral  -and  Hlver  for  his  wives  and 

ufnrping  authority,  and  fomenting  diviiions  between  concubines.  In  cafe  he  is  not  at  war  with  any  neigh- 

the  negroes.  At  p.  I  io,  he  fays,  “  It  is  well  known  bouring  king,  he  then  falls  upon  one  of  his  own  towns, 
that  many  of  the  European  nations  trading  amongft  which  are  numerous,  and  ufes  them  in  the  fame  man- 
thefe  people,  have  very  unjuftly  and  inhumanly,  with-  ner.  He  often  goes  with  fome  of  his  troops  by  a  town 
out  any  provocation,  ftolen  away,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  day  time,  and  returning  in  the  night,  fets  nre 
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to- three  parts  of  it,  and  patting  guards  at  the  fourth* 
there  feizes  the  people  as  they  run  out  from  the  fire  ; 
he  ties  their  arms  behind  them,  and  marches  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  Joar  or  Cohone,  where  he  fells  them  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans."  .  ,  i  r 

Mr  Brue,  the  French  direftor,  gives  much  the  lame 
account,  and  fays  *,  “  That  having  received*  goods, 
he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  if  he  had  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  (laves,  he  was  ready  to  trade  with  him.  This 
prince,  as  well  as  the  pther  negro  monarchs,  has  always 
a  fure  way  of  fupplying  his  deficiencies,  by  felling  his 
ewn  fubje&s,  for  which  they  feldom  want  a  pretence. 
The  king  had  r£courfe  to  this  method,  by  feizing  300 
of  his  own  people,  and  fent  word  to  the  diredfor  that 
he  had  the  (laves,  ready  to  deliver  for  the  goods."  It 
feems  the  king  wanted  double  the  quantity  of  goods 
which  the  fa&or  would  give  him  for  thefe  300  (laves ; 
but  the  fadlor  refufing  to  truft  him  as  he  was  already 
in  the  company’s  debt,  and  perceiving  that  this  refufal 
had  put  the  king  much  out  of  temper,  he  propofed 
that  he  fhould  give  him  a  licence  for  taking  fo  many 
more  of  his  people  as  the  goods  he  dill  wanted  were 
worth:  but  this  the  king  refufed,  faying,  “  //  might 
occafion  a  dillurbance  amongfl  his  fubjedls.  Except 
in  the  above  inflance,  and  fome  others,  where  the 
power  of  the  negro  kings  is  unlawfully  exerted  over 
their  fubje&s,  .the  flave-trade  is  carried  on  in  Guinea 
with  fome  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  al¬ 
low  of  none  to  be  fold  blit  prifoners  taken  in  their 
national  wars,  or  people  adjudged  to  llavery  in  punifh- 
ment  for  crimes  ;  but  the  lavgenefs  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  and  the  great 
encouragement  given  by  the  Europeans,  afford  fre¬ 
quent  pretences  and  opportunities  to  the  bold  defrgn- 
ing  profligates  of  one  kingdom,  to  furprize  and  feize 
upon  not  only  thofe  of  a  neighbouring  government, 
but  alfo  the  weak  and  helplefs  of  their  own  ;  and  the 
unhappy  people,  taken  on  thofe  occafions,  are,  with 
impunity,  fold  to  the  Europeans.  Thefe  pra&icea 
are  doubtlefs  difapproved  of  by  the  molt  comfider- 
ate  amongft  the  negroes;  for  Bofman  acquaints  us, 
that  even  their  national  wars  are  not  agreeable  to  fuch. 
I-Ie  fays,  “  If  the  perfon  who  occafioned  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  be  taken,  they  will  not  eafily  admit 
him  to  ranfom,  though  his  weight  in  gold  (hould  be 
offered,  for  fear  he  {hould  in  future  form  fome  new  de- 
flgn  againft  thcirrepofe." 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  (hocking  methods  ufed  in  the  carrying  on 
of  the  flave-trade,  as  deferibed  by  fa&ors  of  different 
nations. 

Mr  Moore  f,  fa&or  for  the  Englifh  African  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  river  Gambia,  writes,  “  That  there  are 
a  number  of  negro  traders,  called  jpncocs ,  or  merchants, 
who  follow  the  flave-trade  as  a  buiinefs  j  their  place  of 
refidence  is  fo  high  up  the  country  as  to  be  fix  weeks 
travel  from  James  Fort,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Thefe  merchants  bring  down  elephants 
teeth,  and  in  fome  years  2000  (laves,  mod  of  which, 
they  fay,  are  prifoners  taken  in  war.  They  buy  them 
from  the  different  princes  who  take  them  ;  many  of 
them  are  Bumbrongs  and  Petcharies  ;  nations  who 
each  of  them  have  different  languages,  and  are  brought 
from  a  vafl  way  inland.  Their  way  of  bringing  them  is 
tying  them  by  the  neck  with  leather  thongs,  at  about 


a  yard  diflant  from  each  other,  30  or  40  in  a  firing,  Guinea. 

having  generally  a  bundle  of  corn  or  elephants  teeth  - 

upon  each  of  their  heads.  In  their  way  from  the 
mountains,  they  trayel  through  very  great  woods, 
where  they  cannot  for  fome  days  get  water ;  fo  they 
carry  in  (kin  bags  enough  to  fupport  them  for  a  time. 

1  cannot  (adds  Moore)  be  certain  of  the  number  of 
merchants  who  follow  this  trade,  but  there  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  about  ICO,  who  go  up  into  the  inland 
country  with  the  goods  which  they  buy  from  the 
white  men,  and  with  them  purchafe,  in  various  coun* 
tries,  gold,  (laves,  and  elephants  teeth.  Befldes  the 
(laves  which  the  merchants  bring  down,  there  are  many 
bought  along  the  river  ;  Thefe  are  either  taken  in  war, 
as  the  former  are,  or  men  condemned  for  crimes  ;  or 
elfe  people  Jlelen ,  (which  is  very  frequent . — Since  the 
flave-trade  has  been  ufed,  all  puni  foments  are  changed 
into  (lavery  ;  there  being  an  advantage  on  fuch  con¬ 
demnation,  they  f  rain  for  crimes  very  hardy  in  order  to 
get  the  leneft  of  felling  the  criminal” 

John  Barbot,  the  French  fa&or,  in  his  account  of 
the  manner  by  which  the  (laves  are  procured,  fays, 

“  The  (laves  fold  by  the  negroes  are  for  the  inoft  part 
prifoners  of  war,  or  taken  in  the  incurflons  they  make 
into  their  enemies  territories;  others  are  ftolen  away  by 
their  neighbours,  when  found  abroad  on  the  road,  or 
in  the  woods ;  or  elfe  in  the  corn  fields,  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  their  parents  keep  them  there  all  the  day 
to  fcare  away  the  devouring  fmall  birds."  Speaking 
of  the  tranfa&ions  on  that  part  of  Guinea  called  the 
Slave  Coajly  where  Ihe  Europeans  have  the  mofl  facto¬ 
ries,  and  from  whence  they  bring  away  much  the 
greateft  number  of  (laves,  the  fame  author  fays,  “The 
inhabitants  of  Coto  do  much  mifehief  in  dealing  thofe 
flaves  they  fell  to  the  Europeans  from  the  upland 

country. - That  the  inhabitants  of  Popo  excel  the 

former;  being  endowed  with  a  much  larger  {hare  of 
courage,  they  rob  more  fuccefsfully,  by  which  means 
they  increafe  their  riches  and  trade."  The  author  par¬ 
ticularly  remarks,  “  That  they  are  encouraged  in  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  Europeans  :  fometimes  it  happens,  according 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  inland  excurfions,  that  they  are 
able  to  furnifh  200  flaves  or  more  in  a  few  days." 

And  he  fays,  “  The  blacks  of  Fida,  or  Whidah,  are 
fo  expeditious  in  trading  for  (laves,  that  they  can  de¬ 
liver  1000  every  month." — “  If  there  happens  to  be  no 
flock  of  flaves  there,  the  faClor  mud  trufl  the  blacks 
with  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  150I.  or  200  1. 
which  goods  they  carry  up  into  the  inland  country  to 
buy  (laves  at  all  markets  for  above  600  miles  up  the 
country,  where  they  are  kept  like  cattle  in  Europe \ 
the  (laves  fold  there  being  generally  prifoners  of  war, 
taken  from  their  enemies  like  other  booty,  and  perhaps 
fome  few  fold  by  their  own  countrymen,  in  extreme 
want,  or  upon  a  famine,  as  alfo  fome  as  a  punifoment 
of  heinous  crimes."  So  far  Barbot’s  account.  That 
given  by  Bofman  is  as  follows:  “  When  the  flaves  which- 
are  brought  from  the  inland  countries  come  to  Whi¬ 
dah,  they  are  put  in  prifon  together ;  when  we  treat 
concerning  buying  them,  they  are  all  brought  out  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large  plain,  where,  by  our  furgeone,  they 
are  thoroughly  examined,  and  that  naked,  both  men 
and  women,  without  the  lead  diftin&ion  or  modefly. 

Thofe  which  are  approved  as  good,  are  fet  on  one  fide ; 
in  the  mean  while  a  burning  iron,  with  the  arms  or 

name 
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Guinea,  name  of  the  company,  lies  in  the  fire,  with  which  ours 
^—r"^are  marked  on  the  bread.  When  we  have  agreed  with 
the  owners  of  the  flaves,  they  are  returned  to  their 
prifons  ;  where,  from  that  time  forward,  they  are  kept 
at  our  charge,  and  cod.  us  two  pence  a  day  each  Have, 
which  ferves  to  fubfid  them  like  criminals  on  bread  and 
water  ;  fo  that  to  fave  charges,  we  fend  them  on  board 
our  (hips  the  very  firft  opportunity :  before  which, 
their  maders  drip  them  of  all  they  have  on  their  backs, 
fo  that  they  come  on  board  dark  naked,  as  well  wo¬ 
men  as  men.  In  which  condition  they  are  obliged  to 
continue,  if  the  mader  of  the  fhip  is  not  fo  charitable 
(which  he  commonly  is)  as  to  bedow  fomething  on 
them  to  cover  their  nakednefs.  Six  or  feven  hundred 
are  fometimes  put  on  board  a  veffel,  where  they  lie  as 
clofe  together  as  it  is  poffible  for  them  to  be  crowded.” 

When, the  great  income  which  arifes  to  the  negro 
kings  on  the  Slave  Coad,  from  the  flaves  brought 
through  their  feveral  governments  to  be  {hipped  on 
board  the  European  veffels,  is  confidered,  we  have  no 
caufe  to  wonder  that  they  give  fo  great  a  countenance 
to  that  trade.  Bofmanfays,  “  That  each  fhip  which 
comes  to  Wliidah  to  trade,  reckoning  one  with  ano¬ 
ther,  either  by  toll,  trade,  or  cuftom,  pays  about  400 1. 
and  fometimes  50  fhips  come  hither  in  a  year.” 
Barbot  confirms  the  fame,  and  adds,  “  That  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Ardah,  the  duty  to  the  king 
is  the  value  of  70  or  80  flaves  for  each  trading  fhip 
which  is  near  half  as  much  more  as  at  Whidah.  Nor 
can  the  Europeans  concerned  in  the  trade,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  blame  the  African  kings  for  coun¬ 
tenancing  it,  while  they  continue  to  fend  vcffels  on 
purpofe  to  take  in  the  flaves  which  are  thus  flolen,  and 
that  they  are  permitted,  under  the  fan&ion  of  national 
laws,  to  fell  them  to  the  colonies. 

According  to  a  late  fenfible  writer,  Mr  Ramfay,  the 
annual  Britith  exports  to  thefe  coads  are  eflimated  at 
500, cool,  including  a  confiderable  quantity  that  is 
annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  there  ;  about  50,000  1.  of  this  is  returned  in 
ivory,  gold  dud,  gum,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  Have  trade  is  raifed  on  the  fugar  planta¬ 
tions.  If  by  edablifhing  factories,  and  encouraging  ci¬ 
vilization  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  and  returning  fome 
of  our  Wed  Indian  flaves  to  their  original  country,  we 
tried  to  make  up  for  our  pad:  treachery  to  the  natives, 
and  indru&ed  the  inhabitants  in  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  &c.  to  barter  with  us  for  our 
manufactures,  and  fupply  us  with  thofe  articles,  our 
demand  for  which  has  been  fo  advantageous  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  great  would  be  our  profits.  Were  Africa  civilized, 
and  could  we  preoccupy  the  affeCtions  of  the  natives, 
and  introduce  gradually  our  religion,  manners,  and  lan¬ 
guage  among  them,  we  fhould  open  a  market  that 
would  fully  employ  our  manufacturers  and  feamen,  mo¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  till  the  end  of  time.  And  while  we 
enriched  ourfelves,  wc  fhould  contribute  to  their  hap- 
pinefs.  For  Africa,  in  its  highed  probable  date  of 
culture,  could  not  poflibly  interfere  with  the  ftaple  of 
Britain,  fo  as  to  hinder  an  extenfive  and  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  trade  from  being  carried  on  between  the 
countries.  The  great  difference  of  climate  and  foil 
mud  always  didinguifh  the  fupplies  and  wants  of  each. 

The  flave-trade  indeed  has  been  long  confidered  a3 
difgraceful  to  an  enlightened  age;  and  in  this  country 
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a  fpirit  is  arifen  which  feems  bent  on  annihilating  it  New  Gui- 
altogether,  or  fo  changing  the  nature  of  it  as  to  blend  nt*'  m 
humanity  with  policy.  During  the  Seffion  1788,  the 
philanthropy  of  parliament,  fupported  by  that  ©f  the 
nation,  paid  a  very  particular  attention  to  this  odious 
branch  of  traffic.  It  was,  however,  a  fubjecl  of  too 
comprehenfive  a  nature,  and  too  materially  conne&ed 
with  our  African  commerce  at  large  and  our  Wed  In¬ 
dian  colonies,  to  come  to  an  immediate  decifion  upon* 
it.  Parliament,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  content  it- 
felf  for  that  time  with  a  temporary  bill  to  regulate  the 
(hipping  and  carrying  flaves  in  Britifh  veffels  fronts 
thofe  coads.  But  the  public  attention  has  been  fince 
kept  awake  by  a  great  variety  of  publications  on  both 
Tides  of  the  quedion ;  and  the  final  arrangement  of  this* 
impoitant  bufinefs,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  BritifE 
commerce  and  the  Britidi  chara&er,  as  well  as  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  millions  of  our  fable  African  brethren,  is  in¬ 
volved,  is  expe&ed  to  take  place  during  the  prefent 
feffion  1791. — This  traffic  in  human  beings  is  not, 
however,  without  its  advocates.  But  the  mod:  fpecious 
arguments  of  its  able  ft  defenders  reach  no  further  than 
political  expediency,  which  can  never  alter  the  real  na¬ 
ture  of  things.  That  in  queftion  would  not  remain 
lefs  an  iinjuft,  cruel,  and  wicked  trade,  in  its  very  na¬ 
ture  effentially  and  unalterably  wrong.  Its  abolition,, 
therefore,  not  in  a  ra(h,  but  in  as  gentle  and  equitable 
a  way  as  circumftances  will  allow,  is  devoutly  to  be 
wifhtd,  and  it  is  hoped  may  be  accompiifhed. 

New  Guinea ,  a  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  very  imperfe&ly  known.  It  was  fuppofed  to 
be  connedled  with  New  Holland,  until  Captain  Cook 
difeovered  the  drait  which  feparates  them.  New  Gui¬ 
nea,  including  Papua,  its  north- wedern  part  (which 
according  to  Bougainville’s  conjeclure  is  feparated  from 
it  by  a  ftrait),  reaches  from  the  equator  to  the  i2tE 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  131  to  150  degrees 
ead  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
above  50  miles  broad.  It  was  firft  vifited  by  an  Euro¬ 
pean  Ihip  in  1529.  Saavedra,  a  Portuguefe,  who* 
mad*  the  difeovery  of  the  north  weft  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  called  it  Terra  de  Papuas  or  Papos .  Van  Schou- 
ten,  a  Dutch  difeoverer,  afterwards  gave  the  name  cF 
New- Guinea  to  its  fouth- weftern  part.  Admiral  Rog- 
gewain  alfo  touched  here  ;  and  before  him  Dampitr* 

1  ft  January  1  7CO.  Captain  Cook  made  the  coaii  of 
New- Guinea,  in  latitude  6  degrees  15  minutes,  longi- 
gitude  138  eaft,  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  landed 
in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by  Mr ‘Banks,  Doctor 
Solander,  nine  of  the  fhip’s  crew,  and  fervants  well 
armed,  and  leaving  two  feamen  to  take  care  of  the 
boat,  advanced  fome  little  way  up  the  country  ;  but 
coming  to  the  fkirts  of  a  thick  wood,  they  judged  it 
prudent  to  proceed  no  further,  left  they  fhould  fall  in¬ 
to  an  ambufeade  of  the  natives,  and  their  retreat  to  tlie 
boat  be  cut  off.  Having  advanced  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  boat,  three  Indians  rufhed  out  of  the 
wood  with  a  hideous  fhout ;  they  threw  their  darts, 
and  fhowed  fuch  ahoftile  difpo  fit  ion,  that  the  party,  to 
prevent  the  deftru&ion  of  thefe  people,  returned  to  the- 
boat,  as  they  had  no  intention  forcibly  to  invade  their 
country,  either  to  gratify  their  appetites  or  ciiriofity* 
and  it  was  evident  nothing  could  be  done  upon  friend¬ 
ly  terms.  When  they  got  on  board  the  boat,  they 
rowed  along  the  Jhore,  and  the  number  cf  Indians  af- 
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fembled  feemcd  to  be  between  60  and  too 
made  much  the  fame  appearance  as  the  New-Holian- 
ders,  being  ftark  naked,  and  their  hair  cropped  fhort. 

_  AH  the  while  they  were  fhouting  defiance,  and  throw¬ 
ing  fomething  out  of  their  hand  which  burnt  exaftly 
like  gun-powder,  but  made  no  report ;  what  thefe  fires 
were,  or  for  what  purpofe  intended,  could  not  be  guef- 
fed  at ;  thofe  who  difcliarged  them  had  in  their  hands 
a  fhort  piece  of  flick,  poflibly  a  hollow  cane,  which 
they  fwung  fidewife  from  them,  and  immediately  fire 
and  fmoke  iffued,  exa&ly  refemblmg  the  difcharge  of  a 
mulket,  and  of  no  longer  duration.  This  wonderful 
phenomenon  was  obferved  from  the  fhip  ;  and  the  de¬ 
ception  was  fo  great,  that  the  people  on  board  thought 
they  had  fire-arms  ;  and  even  in  the  boat  if  they  had 
not  been  fo  near  as  that  they  muft  have  heard  the  re¬ 
port,  if  there  had  been  any,  they  fhould  have  thought 
they  had  been  firing  volleys.  After  looking  at  them 
attentively  for  fome  time,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  their  flafhing  and  vociferation,  the  failors  fired  fome 
mufkets  over  their  heads.  Upon  hearing  the  balls 
rattle  among  the  trees,  they  walked  leifurely  away, 
and  the  boat  returned  to  the  fhip.  Upon  examining 
fome  -weapons  which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they 
were  found  to  be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long, 
very  ill  made,  of  a  reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed 
with  hard  wood,  in  which  there  were  many  barbs. 
They- were  difcharged  with  great  force,  for  at  60  yards 
di fiance  they  went  beyond  the  party  ;  but  in  what 
manner  they  were  thrown  could  not  be  exadly  feen. 
But  the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown 
with  a  flick  in  the  manner  pradtifed  by  the  New-Hol- 

Janders.  '  .  ,  .  c 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  ot 
the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  wood 
and  herbage  that  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  bread-fruit,  flourifh  in  the 

higheft  perfeftion.  .  _  . 

Guinea,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  and  current  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  value  or  rate  of  guineas  has  varied  :  it  was 
firft  ftruck  on  the  footing  of  20  s.  by  the  fcarcity  of 
gold  was  afterwards  advanced  to  21  s.  6d.  but  it  is 
now  funk  to  2  i  s. 

The  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  is  cut  into  44  parts 
and  a  half;  each  part  makes  a  guinea.— This  coin 
took  its  denomination  guinea ,  becaufe  the  gold,  where¬ 
of  the  firft  was  ftruck,  was  brought  from  that  part  of 
Africa  called  Guinea  ;  for  which  reafon  it  Hkewife  bore 
the  impredlon  of  an  elephant. 

Guinea  Company •  bee  Company  (African.) 

GuiNEA-Hen>  in  ornithology.  See  Numida. 

Guinea- Pig,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

Guinea-  Wheat.  See  Zea. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eaft  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  iituated  on  the  confines  of 

GUISE,  a  fmall  town  of  France  m  Picardy,  andm 
Tierache,  writh  a  very  ftrong  caftle,  and  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  in  E.  Long. 
o,  42.  N.  Lat..  49*  54"*  .  ~ 

Guise  (Henry)  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guife  (el  deft 
fon  of  Francois  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Guife),  memorable 
in  the  hiftory  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer  ;  but  an  im¬ 
perious,  turbulent,  feditious  fubjeft,  who  placed  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  called  his  rebel 
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They  band,  The  League .  The  plan  was  formed  by  the  car¬ 
dinal,  his  younger  brother  ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the  ftate,  againft  the  ^ 
defio-n  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French  Proteftants,  they 
carried  on  a  civil  war,  maffacred  the  Huguenots,  and 
governed  the  king,  who  forbid  his  appearance  at  Pa¬ 
ris  :  but  Guife  now  became  an  open  rebel,  entered  the 
city  againft  the  king’s  exprefs  order,  and  put  to  the 
fword  all  who  oppofed  him  j-the  ftreets  being  barricad¬ 
ed  to  prevent  his  progrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called  in 
the  French  hiftory,  The  day  of  the  barricades .  Mailers 
of  Paris,  the  policy  of  the  Guifes  failed  them  :  for  they 
fuffered  the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  wasde- 
ferted  in  his  palace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At 
Blois,  Henry  convened  an  affembly  of  the  ftates  of 
France  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear 
to  a  fummons  fent  him  for  that  purpofe ;  a  forced  re¬ 
conciliation  took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by 
the  advice  of  this  affembly  ;  but  it  being  accidentally 
difeovered,  that  Guife  had  formed  a  defign  to  de¬ 
throne  the  king,  that  weak  monarch,  inftead  of  refo- 
lutely  bringing  him  to  juflice,  had  him  privately  affaf- 
finated,  December  23.  1558,  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
age.  His  brother  the  cardinal  fharedthe  fame  fate  the 
next  day. 

GUITTAR,  Guitarra,  a  mufical  inftrument  of 
the  ftringed  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  firings; 
of  which  thofe  that  are  brafs  are  in  the  middle,  except 
it  be  for  the  burden,  an  odave  lower  than  the  fourth. 

_ This  inftrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain  and  by 

the  Italians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  ftill  greatly 
in  vogue.  There  are  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot 
play  on  the  guittar  ;  and  with  this  inftrument  they  fe- 
renade  their  miftreffes  at  night.  At  Madrid,  and  other 
cities  in  that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  in  the 
ftreets  young  men  equipped  with  a  guittar  and  a  dark 
lanthorn,  who,  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows, 
fing,  and  accompany  their  voices  with  this  inftrument ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  an  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  any  of 
the  cities  or  principal  towns  who  does  not  entertain 
himfelf  with  his  guittar. 

GULDENSTAEDT  (John  Anthony),  was  born 
at  Riga,  April  26.  1745;  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  that  town  ;  and  in  1763  was  admitted 
into  the  medical  college  of  Berlin.  He  completed  his 
ftudies  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  in  1767  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  that  univerfity.  On 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  and 
the  coiifiderable  progrefs  he  had  made  in  natural  hi¬ 
ftory,  he  was  confidered  as  a  fit  perfon  to  engage  in  the 
expeditions  which  were  planned  by  the  imperial  aca¬ 
demy.  Being  invited  to  St  Peterfburg,  he  arrived  in 
that  city  in  1768,  was  created  adjund  of  the  academy, 
and  afterwards,  in  1770,  member  of  that  fociety,  and 
profeffor  of  natural  hiftory.  In  June  1761  he  fet  out 
upon  his  travels,  and  was  abfent  feven  years.  From 
Mofcow,  where  he  continued  till  March  1769*  hepafs- 
ed  to  Voronetz,  Tzaritzin,  Aftracan,  and  Kiflar,  a 
fortrefs  upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Cafpian,  and  clofe 
to  the  confines  of  Perfia.  In  1770  he  examined  the 
diftri&s  watered  by  the  rivers  Terek,  Sunfha,  and  Alk- 
fai,  in  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Caucafus ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  penetrated  into  Offetia,  in 
the  higheft  part  of  the  fame  mountain  ;  where  he  col- 
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Te&ed  vocabularies  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  thofe  re¬ 
gions,  made  inquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  the  people, 
and  discovered  Some,  traces  of  Chriftianity  among  them. 
Having  vifited  Cabarda  and  the  northern  chain  of  the 
Caucafus,  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  and  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  prince  Heraclius,  who  was  encamped 
about  ten  miles  from  TefHis.  Having  palled  the  win¬ 
ter  here,  and  in  examining  the  adjacent  country,  he 
followed  in  Spring  the  prince  to  the  province  of  Ko- 
ketia,  and  explored  the  Southern  diftri&s  inhabited  by 
the  Turcoman  Tartars  in  the  company  of  a  Georgian 
magnate,  whom  he  had  cured  of  a  dangerous  diforder. 
In  July  he  paffed  into  Imeretia,  a  country  which  lies 
between  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Seas,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Georgia,  on  the  north  by  OfTetia,  on 
the  welt  by  Mingrelia,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Turk- 
ifh  dominions.  He  penetrated  into  the  middle  chain 
of  mount  Caucafus,  vifited  the  confines  of  Mingrelia, 
Middle  Georgia,  and  Eaftern  and  Lower  Imeretia  ; 
and,  after  efcaping  many  imminent  dangers  from  the 
banditti  of  thofe  paits,  fortunately  returned  to  Kif- 
lar  on  the  lSth  of  November,  where  he  palled  the 
winter,  collecting  various  information  concerning  the 
neighbouring  Tartar  tribes  of  the  Caucafus,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Lefgees.  In  the  following  fummer  he 
iourneyed  to  Cabarda  Major,  continued  his  courfe  to 
mount  Belhton,  the  higheft  point  of  the  firft  ridge  of 
the  Caucafus ;  infpe&ed  the  mines  of  Madlhar,  and 
went  to  Tcherkalh  upon  the  Don.  From  thence  he 
made  expeditions  to  Azof  and  Taganrog,  and  then, 
along  the  new  limits  to  the  Dnieper,  he  finilhed  this 
year’s  route,  at  Krementfhuk,  in  the  government  of 
New  Ruffia.  In  the  enfuing  Spring,  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Crim  Tartary;  but  receiving  an  order  of  recal, 
he  returned  through  the  Ukraine  to  Mofcow  and  St- 
Peterfburg,  where  he  arrived  in  the  .month  of  March 
X775.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  arran¬ 
ging  his  papers  ;  but  before  he  could  finilh  them- for 
the  preCs,  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
carried  him  to  the  grave  in  March  1781.  His  Wri¬ 
tings  which  have  been  hitherto  publifhed  conlift  of  a 
number  of  curious  treatifes,  of  which  a  lift  is  given  in 
Coxe’s  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  162. 

GULA,  in  anatomy,  the  celophagus  or  gullet;  that 
conduit  by  which  animals  take  down  food  into  the  fta- 
xnach.  See  Anatomy,  n°  92. 

GULE  .©/'August,  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula , 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  firft  of  Auguft.  It  is  called 
the  gule  of  Auguft,  from  the  Latin  gula9  “  a  throat, ” 
for  this  reafon,  that  one  Quirinus,  a  tribune,  having 
a  daughter  that  had  a  difeaie  in  her  throat,  went  to 
Pope  Alexander,  the  fixth  from  St  Peter,  and  defired 
of  him  to  fee  the  chains  that  St  Peter  was  chained  with 
under  Nero  ;  which  requeft  being  granted,  and  Ihe, 
kiffmg  the  chains,  was  cured  of  her  difeafe  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Pope  inllituted  this.feaft  in  honour  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter;  and,,  as  before,  this  day  was  termed  only  the 
calends  of  Auguft,  it  was  on  this  occafion  called  in¬ 
differently  either  the  day  of  St  Peter  ad  vincula , 
from  what  wrought  the  miracle  ;  or  the  gule  of  Au - 
guj,  from  that  part  of  the  virgin  whereon  it  was 
wrought. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
“word  geuksy  which  in  this  fcience  fignifiea  “  red,”  and. 
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is  reprefentcd  In  engraving  by  perpendicular  lines.  It 
may  ferve  of  itfelf  to  denote  martial  prowefs,  boldnefs, 
and  hardinefs:  for  the  ancients  ufed  this  colour  to 
make  themfelves  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  ftir  up 
magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  colours;  for  which  reafon  perhaps  it 
is  ufed  by  the  Euglilh.  But,  according  to  G.  Leigh3  > 
if  this  tincture  is  compounded  with 

Or.  ^  f  Delire. 

Arg.  |  *+■  j  Envy. 

Azu.  \  <£■*]  Ardour. 

Ver.  1  2.  j  Strength.' 

Pur.  I  §*  *  Jullice. 

Sab.  J  LWearinefs. 

This  colour  is  by  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  heralds 
ranked  before  azure  ;  but  French  heralds,  N.  Upton 
and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  to  it. 

GULL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Larus. 

GULF,  a  broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended 
between  two  promontories,  and.fometimes  taking  the 
name  of  a  fea  when  it  is  very  extenfive  ;  but  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  means 
of  a  llrait.  Such  are  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  other- 
wife  called  the  Gulf  of  Conjlantinople ;  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  called -alfo  the  Gulf  of  Venice  ;  the  gulph  of  Si¬ 
dra  near  Barbary  ;  and  the  gulph  of  Lions  near 
France.  All  thefe  gulfs  are  in  the  Mediterranean. 
There  are,  befides  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  gulph  of  California,  which  are  in 
North  America.  There  are  alfo  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  o- 
therwife  called  the  Red  Sea ,  between  Perfia  and  Ara¬ 
bia  ;  the  gulf  of  Bengal  in  India  ;  and  the  gulfs  of 
Cochinchina  and  Kamtfchatka,  near  the  countries  of 
the  fame  name. 

The  word  comes  from the  French  galfe?  and  that 
from  the  Italian  golfo9  which  fignify  the  fame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from  the  Greek  ;  which 

Guilhart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  gob .  Du 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latin  gulfum7 
or gulfus.  which  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

GULLET.  See  Gula. 

GUM  ( Gummi ),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  fmell  or  tafte,  becoming  ,  vifcous  and  tena¬ 
cious  when  moiftened  with  water  ;  totally  diffolving  in 
water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gum  ;  -not  diffolving  in  vi¬ 
nous  fpirita  or  in  oils  ;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black 
coal,  without  melting  or  catching  dame  ;  fuffering  no 
difftpation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arabic,  gun*  tragacanth, 
gum  fenega,  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  aud 
fuch  like.  All  eLfe  .have  more  or  lefs  of  refin  in  them. 

Gum  Arabic  is  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  Mimosa; 
which  fee. 

The  medical  chara&er  of  gum  arabic  is  its  glutinous 
quality,  in  confequence  of  which  it  ferves  to  incraffate 
and  obtund  thin  acrid  humours, -fo  proves  ufeful  in 
tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  hoarfeneffes,  in  fluxes 
of  the  belly  with  gripes,  and  where  the  mucus  is  abra¬ 
ded  from  the  bowels  or  from  the  urethra.  In  a  dyfu^ 
ria  the  true  gum  arabic  is  more  cooling  than  the  other 
fimple  gums,  fo  fhould  be  preferred. 

One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  renders  a  pint  of  water  con¬ 
siderably  glutinous;  four  ounces  gives  it  a  thick  fyrupy 
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confidence  :  but  for  mucilage,  one  part  gum  to  two 
parts  water  is  required  ;  and  for  fome  purpofes  an  equal 
proportion  will  be  neceflary. 

In  Dr  Percival’s  Effays  we  have  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  account,  by  Mr  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which 
this  gum  hath  of  diffolving  and  keeping  fufpended 
in  water  not  only  refinous  but  alfo  other  fubftances, 
which  (liould  feem  not  likely  to  be  at  all  affe&ed  by  it. 

“  One  fcruple  of  balfam  of  tolu,  rubbed  with  half 
an  ounce  of  diddled  rain-water,  added  gradually  to  it 
for  15  minutes,  formed  a  mixture,  which  on  danding 
about  a  minute  fubfided,  but  re-united  by  fhaking  ; 
being  fet  by  a  few  days,  the  balfam  became  a  concrete 
mafs,  not  again  mifcible  by  fhaking  up  the  bottle.  The 
fame  quantity  required  more  trituration  to  mix  it  with 
common  pump-water.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame,  rub¬ 
bed  with  15  grains  of  gum  arabic,  was  nearly  as  long 
in  perfe&ly  uniting  with  half  an  ounce  of  dtdilled  wa¬ 
ter  as  that  without  the  gum.  This  was  perhaps  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  latter  piece  being  more  refinous;  however, 
though  on  long  danding  there  was  a  fmall  fediment,  it 
immediately  reunited  a  week  after  by  agitation.  Fif¬ 
teen  grains  of  balfam  capivi  united  very  fmoothly  with 
half  an  ounce  of  diddled  water,  by  the  medium  of  three 
grains  of  gum  arabic.  Five  grains  of  the  gum  were 
not  fo  effe&ual  with  pump-water.  Balfam  Peru  ten 
drops,  with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  diddled  water 
half  an  ounce,  formed  a  neat  white  emulfion,  but  with 
common  water  a  very  unequal  mixture.  Gum  myrrh 
(powdered  that  there  might  be  no  difference  in  the  fe¬ 
deral  quantities  ufed),  half  a  fcruple,  diffolved  readily 
with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  in  both  kinds  of  water, 
and  even  mixed  with  them  by  longer  trituratfan  with¬ 
out  any  medium,  but  more  eafily  with  diddled  than 
common  fpring  water.  Olibanum,  madich,  gum  gua- 
iacum,  and  galbanum,  may  likewife  be  mixed  with 
water  by  rubbing,  without  any  gum  arabic  or  egg. 
The  fpring- water  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  experiments  was 
very  aluminous. 

“  In  the  making  of  all  the  faline  preparations,  when 
any  confiderable  quantities  of  water  are  ufed,  diddled 
or  pure  rain  or  river  water  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  ; 
For  the  calcareous,  aluminous,  and  felenitical  matter, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  mod  fpring  water,  will  ren¬ 
der  any  fait  diffolved  in  it  very  impure. 

“  The  folution  of  crude  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  being  fo  eafdy  accomplifhed,  and  it  being 
very  difagreeable  to  many  patients,  and  to  fome  almod 
impoflible,  to  fwallow  pills,  bolufes,  or  electuaries,  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  calomel,  cinnabar,  and  the 
other  heavy  and  metalline  bodies  commonly  adminider- 
cd  only  under  thefe  forms,  might  not  by  the  fame 
means  be  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  more  agreeably  in  a  liquid  form.  I  accordingly 
rubbed  ten  grains  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  a  fcruple 
of  gum  arabic,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  diddled 
water  to  form  a  mucilage,  and  added  a  drachm  of 
fimple  fyrup  and  three  drachms  more  of  water.  This 
makes  an  agreeable  little  draughty  and  having  dood 
■about  half  an  hour  without  depofiting  any  fediment,  I 
added  thiee  drachms  more  of  water  to  it;  and  notwith- 
danding  the  mucilage  was  rendered  fo  much  more  di¬ 
lute,  very  little  of  the  cinnabar  fubfided  even  after  it 
had  dood  fome  days. 

“  Steel  fimply  prepared,  and  prepared  tin,  were  both 
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mixed  with  water  by  their  own  weight  of  gum  arabic,  Gum. 
and  remained  fufpended,  except  a  very  fmall  portion  of  — v— • 
each,  which  was  not  reduced  to  a  diffidently  fine 
powder. 

“  Five  grains  of  calomel  were  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  diddled  water  and  half  a  drachm  of  fimplc 
fyrup  by  means  of  five  grains  of  gum  arabic,  which 
kept  it  diffidently  fufpended:  a  double  quantity  of  the 
gum  preferved  the  mixture  uniform  dill  longer.  In  this 
form  it  will  be  much  more  eafily  given  to  children  than 
in  fyrups,  conferves,  & c.  'as  a  great  part  of  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  waded,  in  forcing  thofe  vifcid  vehicles  into  diem; 
and  it  may  be  joined  with  fcammony  and  other  refinous 
purgatives  by  the  fame  method,  and  of  thefe  perhaps 
the  gum  arabic  would  be  the  bed  corre&or. 

“  Gum  arabic  likewife  greatly  abates  the  difagree¬ 
able  tade  of  the  corrofive  fublimate,  mixed  with  water 
indead  of  brandy  ;  and  (from  the  few  trials  I  have 
made)  fits  eafier  on  the  domach,  and  will  not  be  fo  apt 
to  betray  the  patient  by  the  fmell  of  the  brandy. 

“  Mr  Plenck,  who  find  indru&ed  us  in  the  method 
of  mixing  quickdlver  with  mucilage,  obferves  (<\nd 
experience  confirms  the  truth  of  it),  that  this  prepa¬ 
ration  is  not  fo  apt  to  bring  on  a  fpitting  as  the 
argent,  viv.  mixed  by  any  other  medium,  or  as  the 
faline  and  other  mercurial  preparations. — How  far  the 
theory  by  which  he  accounts  for  it  may  be  jud  is  not 
of  much  importance  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  he  worth 
while  to  inquire,  whether  it  would  not  be  equally 
effe&ual  in  preventing  calomel,  and  the  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  mercury,  from  affecting  the  mouth. — If  fo,  is 
it  not  improper,  where  a  falivation  is  intended,  to  givd 
emulfions  with  gum  arabic  and  other  mucilaginous  li¬ 
quors  for  the  patient’s  common  drink,  as  by  that  means 
the  fpitting  may  be  retarded  ?  And,  on  the  contrary, 
may  it  not  be  a  ufeful  medicine  to  diminiffi  the  dis¬ 
charge  when  too  copious  ? 

“  The  following  cafe  may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  to 
confirm  the  above  obfervation. — A  gentleman,  always 
eafily  affe&ed  by  mercurials,  having  taken  about  26 
grains  of  calomel  in  dofes  from  one  to  three  grains,  not- 
withdanding  he  was  purged  every  third  day,  was  fud- 
denly  feized  with  a  falivation.  He  fpat  plentifully,  his 
breath  was  very  fetid,  teeth  loofe,  and  his  gums,  fau¬ 
ces,  and  the  margin  of  his  tongue,  greatly  ulcerated 
and  inflamed.  He  was  directed  to  ufe  the  following 
gargle.  R.  Gum .  arah.  ftmiunc .  folw  in  aqua  font . 
bullient.  felib.  &  adde  mel.  rofac.  unc .  unam .  M.  ft,  gargan 
And  to  drink  freely  of  a  ptifan  prepared  with  aq  hord. 
lib .  if  gum,  arabic,  unc.  if  nitr.pur.  drachm,  if  facchar.  alb . 
unc.f  His  purgative  was  repeated  the  fucceeding 
mornivg.  The  next  day  his  gums  were  lefs  inflamed, 
but  the  doughs  on  his  tongue,  &c.  were  dill  as  foul : 
his  fpitting  was  much  the  fame:  he  had  drank  about  a 
pint  of  the  ptifan.  Some  fpt,  vitrioli  was  added  to  the 
gargle.  From  this  day  to  the  fourth  he  was  purged 
every  day  without  effect,  his  falivation  dill  continued, 
his  mouth  was  no  better,  he  had  neglected  the  muci¬ 
laginous  drink.  This  evening  he  was  perfuaded  to  drink 
about  a  pint  of  it  which  remained,  and  he  had  it  re¬ 
peated,  and  drank  very  freely  of  it  that  night.  On 
the  fifth  morning  the  purgative  was  again  repeated. 
Though  it  operated  very  little,  yet  the  change  was 
very  furprifing  :  his  mouth  was  nearly  well,  and  his 
ptyalifm  greatly  decreafed.  The  ptifan  was  repeated; 

and 
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Gum-  and  on  the  fixth  day,  being  quite  well,  he  was  permitted 
'  to  go  abroad.” 

In  Mr  HaffelquifPs  Travels  vve  have  an  inflance  of 
the  extraordinary  nutritive  virtues  of  this  gum.  “  The 
Abyfiinians  (fays  he)  make  a  journey  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  fell  the  produ&s  of  their  count!  y.  They  mull 
travel  over  terrible  defarts,  and  their  journey  depends 
as  much  on  the  weather  as  a  voyage  at  fea  :  confe- 
quently  they  know  as  little  as  a  feaman  how  long  they 
mull  be  on  their  journey  ;  and  the  neceffaries  of  life 
may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lads  too 
long.  This  happened  to  the  Abyffmian  caravan  in  the 
year  1740,  their  provifions  being  confumed  when 
they  had  hill  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  fearch  for  fomething  among  their  merchan- 
dife  wherewith  they  might  fupport  nature;  and  found 
nothing  more  proper  than  gum  arabic,  of  which  they 
had  carried  a  confiderable  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  ferved  to  fupport  above  1000  perfons  for  two 
months ;  and  the  caravan  at  laft  arrived  at  Cairo  with¬ 
out  any  great  lofs  of  people  either  by  hunger  or 
difeafes.” 

I  Gum  Seneca ,  is  a  gum  extremely  refembling  gum 

arabic.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senega  runs,  in  loofe  or  Tingle  drops: 
hut  thefe  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  gum  ara¬ 
bic  ufually  are  ;  fometimes  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  and  fometimes  much  larger :  the  furface  is  very 
rough  or  wrinkled,  and  appears  much  lefs  bright  than 
the  inner  fubftance  where  the  mafies  are  broken.  It 
has  no  fmell,  and  fcarce  any  tafte.  It  is  probably  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  former. 
The  virtues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the  gum  arabic  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with 
the  gum  arabic:  the  dyers  and  other  artificers  confume 
the  great  quantities  cf  it  that  are  annually  imported 
hither.  The  negroes  diffolve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that 
ftate  make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their 
difhes,  and  often  feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

GuMTragacanth ,  the  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a  thorny 
bufli  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.  Sec  A- 

STRAGALUS. 

Other  fubftances  known  by  the  name  of  gums  are  as 
follow  : 

Gum  Ammoniac .  See  Ammoniac. 

Gum  Elernu  See  Amyris. 

Gum  Keuo.  See  Keno. 

Gum  Gu  ala  cum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  Lacca,  See  Coccus  and  Eacca. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  gangrene  inci¬ 
dent  to  fruit-trees  of  the  flone  kind,  arifing  from  a 
corruption  of  the  fap,  which,  by  its  vifcidity,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is,  by  the  protrufion  of  other  juice,  made  to  extrava- 
late  and  ooze  out  upon  the  bark. 

W  hen  the  diftemper  furroundsthe  branch,  it  admits 
of  no  remedy;  but  when  only  on  one  part  of  a  bough, 
it  fhould  be  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fome  cow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quintinie  dire&s  to  cut  off 
the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below  the  part 
affufted. 

GUMMA,  a  fort  of  venereal  excrefcence  on  the 
periofleum  of  the  bones. 

GUMS,  in  anatomy,  the  hard  flefliy  fubflance  in 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  i. 
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either  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  fpring  from  the  Cun. 
jawbone.  See  Anatomy,  n°  102. 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a  ftony 
kind  of  cruft,  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which  when 
feparated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former  ftate, 
efpecially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infufion  of 
rofes  four  parts,  and  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh  one  part. — 

The  feurvy  is  another  diforder  which  affedls  the  gums. 

This  diforder,  when  not  manifeft  in  any  other  part, 
fometimes  appears  in  this  ;  indeed,  when  a  fcorbutic 
diforder  invades  the  whole  habit,  its  firft  fymptom  is 
a  putrid  ftate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of 
offence,  which  forcibly  difeharges  a  ball  or  other  hard 
and  folid  matter  through  a  cylindric  tube,  by  means  of 
inflamed  gun-powder.  See  Gun-PomER. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  mod  of  the  fpecies  of 
fire-arms  ;  piftols  and  mortars  being  almofl  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  denomination.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  great  and  fmall  guns  :  the  former  including 
all  that  we  alfo  call  cannon,  ordnance,  or  artillery ; 
the  latter  includes  mufquets,  carabines,  mufquetoons, 
blunderbuffes,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  thefe  weapons  were 
firft  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fpeaking,  the 
introduction  of  guns  into  the  weftern  part  of  the  world 
is  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a  very 
rude  and  imperfeft  manner,  for  many  ages. — Philo- 
ftratus  fpeaks  of  a  city  near  the  river  Hyphafis  in  the 
Indies,  which  was  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,  becaufe  they  threw 
thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence  fome 
imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  eaftern  nations  even 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gieat;  but  however  this 
may  be,  many  of  our  modern  travellers  affert  that  they 
were  ufed  in  China  as  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift  85, 
and  have  continued  in  ufe  ever  fince. 

The  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns  in  Europe  is 
in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a  treatife  written  by  him  about  the 
year  1280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent  explofive 
force  of  gun-powder  for  the  deftru&ion  of  armies.  In 
1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk,  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  invented  gun-powder,  though 
it  is  certainly  known  that  this  compofition  is  deferibed 
by  Bacon  in  fome  of  his  treatifes  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun -powder.  Ha¬ 
ving  pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a  mortar,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  a  flone,  a  fpark  of  fire  ac¬ 
cidentally  fell  into  the  mortar  and  fet  the  mixture  on 
fire;  upon  which  the  explofion  blew  the  ftone  to  a  con¬ 
fiderable  diftance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  fimpleft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war  ;  for  Bacon  feems  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  ufing  it  to  be  by  the  violent  effort  of  the  flame 
unconfined,  and  which  is  indeed  capable  of  producing 
aftonifhing  effects*.  The  figure  and  name  of  mortars  4  See  Gun * 
given  to  a  fpecies  of  old  artillery,  and  their  employment 
(which  was  throwing  great  ftone-bullets  at  an  elevation), 
very  much  corroborates  this  conje&ure. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Schwartz,  vve  find  guns 
commonly  made  ufe  of  as  inftruments  of  war.  Great 
A  a  guns 
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Cans  were  firft  ufed.  They  were  originally  made  of 
iron-bars  foldercd  together,  and  fortified  with  ftrong 
iron-hoops;  feme  of  which  are  fiill  to  be  feen,  viz.  one 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  two  at  Woolwich,  and  one 
in  the  royal  arfenal  at.  Lifbon.  Others  were  made  of 
thin  fheets  of  iron  rolled  up  together  and  hooped;  and 
on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather,  with  plates 
of  iron  or  copper.  Thefe  piece*  were  made  in  a  rude 
and  imperfett  manner,  like  the  firft  effays  of  many  new 
inventions.  Stone-balls  were  thrown  out  of  them,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  account  of  their 
weaknefs.  Thefe  pieces  had  no  ornaments,  were  placed 
on  their  carriages  by  rings,  and  were  of  a  cylindrical 
form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were  made  is  uncer¬ 
tain  :  the  Venetians,  however,  ufed  cannon  at  the  fiege 
of  Claudia  Jeffa,  now  called  Chioggia,  in  1366,  which 
were  brought  thither  by  two  Germans,  with  fome 
powder  and  leaden  balls;  as  like  wife  in  their  wars  with 
the  Genoefe  in  1 379-  King  Edward  III.  made  ufe  of 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Creffy  in  1 346,  and  at  the  fiege 
of  Calais  in  1 347.  Cannon  were  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Conftantinople,  then  in  poiiei- 
fion  of  the  Chnftians,  in  1394,  and  in  that  of  1452, 
that  threw  a  weight  of  100  lb.  but  they  generally  burtt 
either  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  (hot.  Louis  XII.  had 
one  caft  at  Tours,  of  the  fame  fize,  which  threw  a 
ball  from  the  Baftile  to  Charenton.  One  of  thole  fa¬ 
mous  cannon  was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Dieu  in  1546, 
by  Don  John  de  Caftro;  and  is  in  the  cattle  of  be  Jui- 
liao  da  Barra,  10  miles  from  Lilbon  :  its  length  is  20 
feet  7  inches,  diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  it  difeharges  a  ball  of  100 lb.  It  lias  neither  dolphins, 
rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal ;  and 
has  a  large  Indoftan  infciiption  upon  it,  which  fays  it 
was  caft  in  1400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  dignified  with  uncommon 
names  ;  for,  in  1503,  Louis  XII.  had  12  brafs  can¬ 
non  caft,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  called  after  the 
names  of  the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spamfh  and 
Portuguefe  called  them  after  their  faints.  I  he  empe- 
ror  Charles  V.  when  he  marched  before  Tunis,  founded 
the  1 2  apoftles.  At  Milan  there  is  a  70  pounder, 
called  the  PimonteUe ;  and  one  at  Bois-le-duc, called 
the  Devil.  A  60  pounder  at  Dover- caftle,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth's  p ociet-pi/lol.  An  So  pounder  in  the  Tower 
of  London  (formerly  in  Edinburgh-caftle),  called 
Mounts -meg*  An  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arfenal  at 
Berlin,  called  the  Thunderer .  An  80  pounder  at  Ma¬ 
labo,  called  the  Terrible .  Two  curious  60  pounders 
in  the  arfenal  at  Bremen,  called  the  Mejfengers  of  bad 
news.  And,  laftly,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  m  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  that 
fattened  the  copper-plates  which  covered  the  ancient 
Pantheon,  with  this  infeription  upon  it:  Ex- claws 
trabalibus  portions  Agrippa. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15  th  century  thefe  uncom¬ 
mon  names  were  generally,  abolifhed,  and  the  following 
more  univerfal  ones  took  place,  viz. 

Pounders. 
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Pounders. 

Demi  culverins  = 

Falcon  = 

C  loweft  fort  —  5 
-  Sacker  ^ordinary  =  6 
Claigeft  lize  =  8 
Bafilifk;  =43 

Serpentine  —  4 

Afpic  =  2 

Dragon  =  6 

Syren  =60 

Falconet  =  3>  ^ 

Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or  12  ounces,  &c. 
Rabinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  16  ounces. 

Thefe  curious  names  of  beafts  and  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted  on  account  of  their  fvviftnefs  in  motion 
or  of  their  cruelty  ;  as  the  falconet,  falcon,  facker,  and 
culveiin,  &c.  for  their  fwiftnefs  in  flying  ;  the  bafiliik, 
ferpentine,  afpike,  dragon,  fyren,  &c.  for  their  cruelty. 

At  prefent  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difcliarge.  Thus  a  piece  that  d  If  char¬ 
ges  a  ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a  pounder;  one 
that  carries  a  ball  of  12  pounds,  is  called  a  12  poun- 
der;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  divided  into  the  following 

forts,  viz.  q 

Ship-guns,  confiding  in  4?,  36,  32,  24,  i«,  12, 

o,  6,  and  3  pounders. 

Gairifon-guns,  in  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  and  6 
pounders. 

Battering-guns,  in  24,  18,  and  12  pounders.  ^ 
Field-pieces,  in  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  lb  1,  and  T 

P°Mortars  are  thought  to  have  been  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.  They  were  employed  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  to  throw  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  ftones,  See.  long 
before  the  invention  of  (bells.  Thefe  laft  are  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  life  of  them  in  war 
to  have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A  cui- 
zen  of  Venlo,  at  a  certain  feftival  celebrated  in-honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  number  of  (hells,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  houfe  and  fet  fire  to  it,  by  vvl.ich 
misfortune  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  allies.  The  firft  account  of  (hells  ufed  for  military 
purpofes  is  in  U35>  when  Naples  was  befieged  by 
Charles  VIII.  Hiltory  informs  us  with  more  certainty, 
that  (hells  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  ftege  of 
Wachtendonk,  in  Guelderland,  in  1588,  by  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield.  Mr  Maker,  an  Engh(h  engineer,  firft 
tausrht  the  French  the  art  of  throwing  fhells,  which 
they  praaifed  at  the  fiege  of  Motte  in  1634.  The 
method  of  throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was 
firft  certainly  put  in  praiftice  at  the  fiege  of  Stralfimd 
in  1677  by  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburgh ;  thougu  fome 
fay  in  1653  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen.  For  the  proper 
dimenfions  of  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of  which 
they  arc  formed,  &c.  fee  the  article  Gunnery. 

Mulkets  were  firft  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Rhege  in  the 
year  1521.  The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  thefe  weapons.  At  fit  ft  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a  relt. 
They  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
diftance.  On  their  march  the  foldiers  carried  only 
the  refts  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
mulkets  after  them.  They  were  very  (low  m  loading, 
not  only  by  reafon  of  the  unwieldinefs  of  their  pieces 
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Gundelia,  becaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparate, 
Gunciius.  ^ut  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
match  ;  To  that  their  fire  was  not  near  To  briflt  as  ours 
is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  matchlock-mufket 
came  in  ufe  :  and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  wThich  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of 
wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge 
of  powder.  The  balls  were  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch, 
*  and  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  fide.  The  muf- 
kets  with  reds  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  T.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  they  at fo  were  difufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  with  fire¬ 
locks. 

GUNDELIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fegregatae  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compofita:.  There  is  fcarce  any 
calyx,  but  quinqueflorous,  with  tubular  hermaphrodite 
florets;  the  receptacle  briftly,  with  fcarce  any  pappus. 

GUNELLUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Blennius. 


GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fervice  of  Gunner, 
the  cannon,  or  one  (killed  to  fire  the  guns.  Gunnery. 

In  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  garrifons,  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  this  officer  carries  a  field  ftaff,  and 
a  large  powder-horn  in  a  firing  over  his  left  fhoufder  : 
he  marches  by  the  guns ;  and  when  there  is  any  appre- 
heniion  of  danger,  his  field -ftaff  is  armed  with  match. 

His  bufinefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  to  pafs,  and  to  help  to 
load  and  traverfe  her. 

Majler  Gunner ,  a  patent-officer  of  the  ordnance, 
who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  fucli  as  learn  the  art  of 
gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  mafter-general  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king’s 
gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  adminifiers  an  oath 
not  to  fcrvc,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  ftate; 
or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery  but  fucli  as  have 
taken  the  faid  oath. 

GUNNERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
amentum  confills  of  unifl  >rous  fcales  ;  there  is  neither 
calyx  nor  cofolla ;  the  germen  is  bidented,  with  two 
ftyles  and  one  feed. 


GUNNER  Y, 


IS  the  art  of  charging,  directing,  and  exploding  fire¬ 
arms,  as  cannons,  mortars,  mulkets,  &c.  to  the  beft 
advantage. — As  this  art  depends  greatly  on  having  the 
guns  and  fhot  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  and  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  follows  that  the  proper 
dimenfions,  &c.  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms  come  pro¬ 
perly  to  be  confidered  under  the  prefent  article. 

Sect.  I.  Hijlory  of  Gunnery . 

Hiitury,  The  ancients,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gunpowder 
and  fire-arms,  had  notwithftanding  machines  which 
were  capable  of  difeharging  ftones,  darts,  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  Thefe  were  actuated  chiefly  by  the 
elaftic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  ftrong  fprings,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  great  number  of  men  to  work  them  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  as  acting 
inftantaneoufly,  and  feemingly  with  irrefiftible  force, 
itemed  to  be  a  moft  proper  fuccedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
were  a£luated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Though  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap¬ 
plication  in  a  fuccefsful  manner,  yet  the  violent  re¬ 
action  of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  veffels 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burft,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  flood  near  them.  The  gunpowder  in 
thofe  days,  therefore,  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made;  though  this  proved  a  very  infufficient  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  above  mentioned.  It  was  alfo  foon 
difeovered,  that  iron  bullets  of  much  lefs  weight  than 
flone  ones  would  be  more  efficacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  fironger  powder.  This  occafioned 
an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the  cannon, 
which  were  now  caft  of  brafs.  Thefe  were  lighter  and 
more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  were  fironger  in  proportion  to  their  bore. 
Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater  charges 
of  a  better  powder  than  what  had  been  formerly  ufed ; 


and  their  iron-bullets  (which  were  from  40  to  Go 
pounds  weight),  being  impelled  with  greater  velocities, 
were  more  effectual  than  the  heavieft  ftones  could  ever 
prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  manner 
now  pra&ifed  over  all  Europe  came  firft  in  ufe.  But 
the  change  of  the  proportion  of  materials  was  not  the 
only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of  grain¬ 
ing  it  is  undoubtedly  a  confiderahle  advantage.  At 
firfi  the  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
fuch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  firft  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  fmall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whilft  meal-powder 
was  ftill  made  ufe  of  for  cannon.  But  at  laft  the  ad¬ 
ditional  ftrength  which  the  grained  powder  was  found 
to  acquire  from  the  free  paffage  of  the  air  between  the" 
grains,  occafioned  the  meal-powder  to  be  entirely  laid 
afide. 

For  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved;  the  beft  pieces 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportions 
from  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  ihorter  pieces  have  been  often  propofed 
and  effayed  ;  but  though  they  have  their  advantages . 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  fe'ems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infufficient  for  general  fervice. 
But  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufe  and 
application  have  undergone  Gonfiderable  alterations  ; 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accompliftied  by  fmaller 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  neceffary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  univerfally  approved 
of  are  thofe  formerly  called  deml  cannons ,  carrying 
a  ball  of  24  pounds  weight ;  it  being  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  their  ftroke,  though  lefs  violent  than  that 
A  a  2  ef 
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Theory .  of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  fufficiently  adapted  to  the 
~  ftrength  of  the  ufual  profiles  of  fortification  ;  and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and 
the  ammunition  they  fpare,  give  them  great  advanta¬ 
ges  beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in 
making  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a 
breach,  by  full  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  as 
poffible  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat 
down,  feems  alfo  to  be  a  confiderable  modern  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  pra&ical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  mod 
confiderable  improvement  in  the  pradice  is  the  method 
of  firing  with  fmall  quantities  of  powder,  and  eleva¬ 
ting  the  piece  fo  that  the  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle,  and  with  a  fmall  velocity,  does  not  bury 
itfelf,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  diredion  in 
which  it  was  fired  :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  filence, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  fweep,  each  fhot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front  ;  and  has  thereby  a 
much  greater  chance  of  difabling  the  defendants,  and 
difmounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the  common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  ftyled  Battcne  a  Ri¬ 
cochet .  It  was  fir  ft  put  in  pradiee  in  the  year 
1692  at  the  fiege  of  Acth. —  Something  fimilar  to 
this  was  put  in  pradice  by  the  king  of  Prufiia  at 
the  battle  of  Rofbacn  in  1757.  He  had  feveral  fix- 
inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions  and  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe.  They  were 
charged  with  eight  ounces  cf  powder,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  great 
execution  ;  for  the  fhells  rolling  along  the  lines  with 
burning- fufes  made  the  ftouteft  of  the  enemy  not  wait 
for  their  burfiing. 

Sect.  II.  "Theory  of  Gunnery . 

Theory  of  The  life  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a  long 

gunnery  time  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  at- 

firftat-  tempted.  The  firft  author  who  wrote  profeffedly  on 

tempted  by  t^e  0f  cannon- fhot  was  Tartalea.  In  1537  he 

artE  Ca  publifhed  a  book,  at  Venice,  in  titled  Nova  Scieritia  ; 

and  afterwards  another,  intitled  Qu&fiti  et  Invention i 
cliverfiy  printed  at  the  fame  place  in  1546,  in  which 
he  treats  profeffedly  on  thefe  motions.  His  .difeove- 
ries  were  but  few,  on  account  of  the  imperfed  ftate 
of  mechanical  knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he 
determined,  that  the  greateft  range  of  cannon  was  with 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees.  He  likewife  determined, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  practitioners),  that  no  part 
of  the  trad  deferibed  by  a  bullet  was  a  right  line  ; 
although  the  curvature  was  in  fome  cafes  fo  little,  that 
it  was  not  attended  to.  He  compared  it  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
plane,  is  yet  undoubtedly  incurvated  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  He  alfo  affumes  to-  himfelf  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  gunner’s  quadrant,  and  often  gave  fhrewd 
gueffes  at  the  event  of  fome  untried  methods.  But  as 
he  had  not  opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the 
pradice,  and  founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpeculation, 
he  was  condemned  by  moft  of  the  fucceeding  writers, 
though  often  without  any  fufficient  reafon.  The  phi- 
lofophers  of  thofe  times  alfo  intermeddled  in  the  que- 
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ftions  hence  arifing  ;  and  many  difputes  on  motion  Theory, 
were  fet  on  foot  (especially  in  Italy),  which  c^.itinued 
till  the  time  of  Galileo,  and  probably  gave  ri L  to  his 
celebrated  Dialogues  on  motion .  Thefe  were  pub* 
lifhed  in  the  year  1638  ;  but  in  this  interval,  and  be¬ 
fore  Galileo’s  dodrine  was  thotoughly  eftablifhed, 
many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  projediles* 
and  many  tables  of  their  comparative  ranges  at  differ¬ 
ent  elevations,  were  publifhed  ;  all  of  them  egregioufiy 
fallacious,  and  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  bodies.  Very  few  of  the  ancients  in¬ 
deed  refrained  from  indulging  themfelves  in  fpecula- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  natural,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  mixed  motions  ;  although  fcarce  any  two  of 
them  could  agree  in  their  theories.  3 

.  It  is  ftrange,  however,  that,  during  all  thefe  con-  Experi- 
tefts,  fo  few  of  thofe  who  were  intruded  with  the^^ky 
charge  of  artillery  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring 
thefe  theories  to  the  tell  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins  {he  range* 
informs  us,  in  his  Prefaee  to  the  New  Principles  of^i  artiilerj 
Gunnery ,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubjed.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  Collado,  who  has  given  the  ranges  of  a  fal¬ 
conet  carrying  a  three-pound  fhot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner’s  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  cufto- 
mary  allotment  of  gun* powder.  The  rtfults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  fhot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  7°^  of  the  gunner’s  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces  ;  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces;  at  three  points,  954  paces;  at  four,  1010; 
at  five,  1040  ;  and  at  fix,  1053  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venth  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
and  fourth  ;  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  the 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third  ;  at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond  ;  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point  ;  and  at  the  eleventh 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece. — The  paces  fpoke 
of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com¬ 
mon  fteps. 

The  year  after  Ccllado’s  treatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fubjed  by  one  Bourne  an  Engliihman. 

His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner’s  quadrant,  but  by  degrees  ;  and  he  afeer- 
tains  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  point- black  fhot.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  fhot 
be  reprefented  by  1,  the  range  at  5^  elevation  will  be 
2-0-,  at  10°  it  will  be  3-7,  at  150  it  will  be  4y, 
at  it  will  be  45-,  and  the  greateft  random  will  be 
54.  This  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  420;  but  according  to  the  fticngth 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofes  the  flight 
of  the  fhot,  it  may  be  from  450  to  3 G\ — lie  hath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials ; 
though  by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
fmall  one.  This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended* 
to,  as  the  relation  between  the  extent  of  different  ran¬ 
ges  varies  extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  den- 
fity  of  the  bullet. 

After  him  Eldred  and  Anderfon,  both  Englifhmen* 
publifhed  treatifes  on  this  fubjedt.  The  firft  pub- 
*  lifhed 
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Theory  lifted  his  treatife  in  1646,  and  has  given  the  aclual 

v— -v - -  ranges  of  different  pieces  of  artillery  at  fmall  elevations 

all  under  ten  degrees.  His  principles  were  not  rigo- 
roufly  true, .  though  not  liable  to  very  confiderable 
errors* ;  yet,  in  confcquence  of  their  deviation  from  the 
truth,  he  found  it  impcffible  to  make  fome  of  his  expe¬ 
riments  agree  with  his  principles. 

In  1638,  Galileo  printed  his  dialogues  on  motion. 
In  thefe  he  pointed  out  the  general  laws  obferved  by 
nature  in  the  production  and  compofition  of  motion  j 
and  was  the  fir  ft  who  dcfcribed  the  action  and  effects 
of  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  thefe  principles  he 
determined,  that  the  flight  of  a  cannon  fhot,  or  any 
other  projectile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track  by 
the  reft  ft  a  nee  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofed  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 
thence,  and  of  difeovering  what  fenftble  effects  that 
rdiftanee  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at 
fome  given  diftance  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  fhown,  that,  independent 
of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  all  projectiles  would,  in 
their  flight,  deferibe  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  yet 
the  fe  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  imagi¬ 
ned  that  it  was  ncceftary  to  confider  how  far  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  gunnery  were  affected  by  this  refiftance. 
The  fubfequent  writers  indeed  boldly  affei  ted,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  confiderable  variation 
could  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  ihells  or  cannon  fhot.  In  this  perfuafton  they  fup- 
ported  themfelves  chiefly  by  confidering  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofe  denfe  and 
ponderous  bodies  ;  and  at  iaft  it  become  an  almoft  ge¬ 
nerally  e ft abli Hied  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bo- 
die  was  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 

In  1674,  Mr  *  Anderfon  above-mentioned  publifh- 
New  then-  e(]  jHv  treatjfe  on  the  nature  and  effe&s  of  the  gun  ;  in 
which  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
flrenuoufly  afferts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is.  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  undertaking  to  anfwer  all 
objections  that  could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
fame  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a 
treatife  publifted  at  Paris  in  1683  ;  where,  after  long 
difcuflioi),  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variations 
from  the  air’s  refiftance  are  fo  flight  as  fcarce  to  merit 
notice.  The  fame  fubjeCl  is  treated  of  in  the  Phiiofo- 
phical  Tranfatfions,  bP  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley; 
and  he  alfo,  fwayed  by  the  very  great  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  denlity  of  the  air  and  that  of  iron  or  lead, 
thinks  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  oppofttion  of 
the  air  to  large  metal-fhot  is  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  al¬ 
though  in  fmall  and  light  fhot  he  owns  that  it  muft  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothefis  went  on  fmoothly  in 
{peculation  ;  yet  Anderfon,  who  made  a  great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impofiible  to  fupport  it  without  fome 
new  modification.  For  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  either 
Cannon  or  mufket  fhot  when  fired  with  their  ufual 
velocities,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  (hells 
thrown  with  fmall  velocities  (in  comparifon  of  thofe 
above-mentioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
tradf  was  not  parabolical.  But  inftead  of  making 
the  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy,  he 
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framed  a  new  hypothefis ;  which  was,  that  the  fheil  or  Theory, 
bullet,  at  its  firft;  difeharge,  flew  to  a  certain  diftance 
in  a  right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  only  it  be¬ 
gan  to  deferibe  a  parabola.  And  this  right  line, 
which  he  calls  the  line  of  the  impulfe  of  the  jire>  he 
fnppofes  to  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.  Thus,  by 
afhgning  a  proper  length  to  this  line  of  impulfe,  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  (hots  made 
at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  *hs  widely  as  we 
pleafe  to  fuppofe.  But  this  he  could  not  have  done  with, 
three  (hots  ;  nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  tell  us  the  event 
of  his  experiments  when  three  ranges  were  tried  at 
one  time.  $ 

When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Princlpla  was  publifted,  Laws  of 
he  particularly  con lidered  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  airs,r^5 
projectiles  which  moved  with  fmall  velocities  ;  but  as  dowrfby*1 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments  Newton, 
on  thofe  which  move  with  fucli  prodigious  fwiftnefs, 
he  did  not  imagine  that  a  difference  in  velocity  could 
make  fuch  differences  in  the  refiftance  as  are  now  found 
to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fmall  velocities, 
the  refiftance  was  increafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  (wiftnefs  with  which  the  body  moved  ;  that  is, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  times  as  much 
refiftance  as  the  firft,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 
meet  with  nine  times  the  refiftance,  &e. — 1 This  prin-  Erroneous 
ciple  itfelf  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to  in  military' 
military  projectiles;  though,  if  it  had  been  properly  projectiles* 
attended  to,  the  refiftance  of  the  air  might  even  from 
thence  have  been  reckoned  much  more  confiderable 
than  was  commonly  done.  So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fubjeCl  fcientificaliy,  from  gi¬ 
ving  a  proper  allowance  for  the  refiftance  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  that  their  theories  differed  moft  egregioufly 
from  the  truth.  Huygens  alone  feems  to  have  at¬ 
tended  to  this  principle:  fer,  in  the  year  1690,  he 
publi flied  a  treatife  on  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an"* 
account  of  fome  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  the 
track  of  all  projectiles  moving  with  very  fwift  mo¬ 
tions  was  widely  different  from  that  of  a  parabola. 

All  the  reft  of  the  learned  acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of 
Galdeo’s  doCtrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations 
concerning  the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly 
given.  Nor  was  any  notice  tliken  of  thefe  errors  till  the  g 
year  1716.  At  that  time  Mr  Reffons,  a  French  offi-  All  thefe 
cer  of  artillery,  diftinguifted  by  the  number  of  fieges  theories 
at  which  he  had  ferved,  by  his  high  military  rank,  and  ferenMroaii 
by  his  abilities  in  his  profeffion,  gave  in  a  memoir  to  the  truth* 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  im¬ 
porting,  that,  “  although  it  was  agreed,  that  theory 
joined  with  practice  did  conftitnte  the  perfection  of 
every  art  ;  yet  experience  had  taught  him,  that  theory 
was  of  very  little  fervice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars  :  That 
the  works  of  M.  Blondel  had  jaftly  enough  deferibed 
the  fever al  parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  the  elevation  of  the  piece  ;  but  that  prac¬ 
tice  had  convinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  ef- 
feft  of  gunpowder;  for  having  endeavoured,  with  the 
greateft  precifion,  to  point  a  mortar  agreeably  to  thefe 
calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  eflablift  any 
folid  foundation  upon  them.” 

From  the  hiftory  of  the  academy,  it  doth  not  appear*- 
that  the  fentiments  of  Mr  Reffons  were  at  any  time- 
controverted;  or  any  reafon  offered  for  the  failure  of 
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llie  theory  of  projectiles  when  applied  to  ufe.  Nothing 
farther,  however,  was  done  till  tue  time  o. 

Robins,  who  in  1742  publiftcd  a  treatife,  intitled. 
New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  hath  treated 
particularly  not  only  of  the  refiftance  of  the  atmo 
fphcre,  but  altnoft  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  the  flight 
oPf  military  projeftiles,  and  indeed  advanced  the  theory 
of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfedion  than  ever  it  was 

The  fir (l  thing  confidcred  by  Mr  Robins,  and  which 
is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  gunnery,  is  the  explore  force  of  gunpowder. 
This  lie  determined  to  be  owing  to  an  dalhc  fluid  fi- 
milar  to  our  atmofphere,  having  its  elall.c  force  greatly 
increafed  by  the  heat.  “  If  a  red-hotiron  (fays  he) 
be  included  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  he  exhauft- 
.  cd,  and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the  pow¬ 
der  will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  fuddenly 
defeend  upon  the  explofion  ;  and  though  it  immedi¬ 
ately  afeends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  height  it 
ft, ft  flood  at,  but  will  continue  depreffed  by  a  fpace 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  let 
fall  on  the  Iron—The  fame  production  l.kew.fc  takes 
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But  a?,  in  the  ufual  method  of  Theory. 


trying  this  experiment,  the  quantities  or  powder  are 
fo  very  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  with  the  requifite  degree  of  exa&nefs,  I  took 
a  large'  receiver  containing  about  520  inches,  and  let¬ 
ting  fall  at  once  on  tire  red-hot  iron  one  drachm  or  the 
fix  tee  nth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the 
receiver  being  Aril  nearly  exhaufted  ;  the  mercury,  after 
the  explofion,  was  fubfided  two  inches  exa&ly,  and  nil 
the  powder  had  taken  Are.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fecond  time,  and  exhaufting  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drachms  were  let  down  at  once,  wlneli  funk  the  mer¬ 
cury  three  inches  and  three  qaarters  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  the  powder  had  fallen  befide  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  Are,  and  the 
quantity  which  thus  efcaped  did  appear  to  be  nearly 
Efficient,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,  to  have  funk  the 
mercury  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
two  defeents,  viz.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
have  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  quantities  of  powder;,  from  which  proportion,  as 
it  was,  they  very  little  varied. 

‘  As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder,  produce  dute- 
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fall  on  the  i,on._Th«  fame  P'^.on  „f  ,hi,  HoidLh.  <«  «• 

place  evhen  gunpowJer  ..  fired  tti the  »  J  1  , ’  ,|t„,<cs  „f  good„ef,,  before  any  deBmte  deter- 

qua.*,  of  poud.r  .  ptaj  ■*■  ££  Salto,  “of  .hi.  kind  can  take  place,  it  i.  necelfatyto 

glafs  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immenea  i  f  -  the  particular  fpecies  of  powder  that  is  pro¬ 
per,  and  the  fluid  be  made  to  n  e  f  |  near  he  toP;that  alcuta^  ^  (R £  Mr  Robins  determines  ;n 

only  a  fmall  portion  of  air  is  left  i  “  P  ^  cQm,  ^  uig  experiments  to  make  ufe  of  government-powder, 

the  gunpowder  is  placed  ,  i  in  wkh  the  ex_  a6  confifting  of  a  certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 

municatlon  of  the  upper  par  dgr  fired  whicU  materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as 

ternal  air  is  clofed,  and  the  g  P  h  are  made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  perfons.) 
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as  the  quickfilver  did  in  the  laft  ;  and  w.h  always  con¬ 
tinue  depreffed  below  the  place  at  which  it  flood  be¬ 
fore  the  explofion.  The  quantity  of  this  depreffion 
will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  iscreafed, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  dimmiflied. 

“  When  any  confiderable  quantity  _  of  gunpowder 
is  fired  in  an  exhaufttd  receiver,  by  being  let  fall  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  gage  inflantly  defeends 
upon  the  explofion,  and  as  fuddenly  afeends  again 
After  a  few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  hr 
are  of  any  great  extent,  it  feem.ngly  fixes  at  a  point 
lower  than  where  it  flood  before  the  explofion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  appa¬ 
rent  reft,  it  Hill  continues  fifing  for  a  coniiderable 


two  principles!  i.  That  the  elafticity  of  this  fluid  in- 
creafes  by  beat  and  diminiflies  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  the  air;  2.  That  the  denfity  of 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  elafticity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appears,  that  tV  of  an  ounce  a- 
voirdupois  or  about  27  grains  Troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  exploAon,  two  inches ;  and  the  mei  cury 
in  the^ barometer  Handing  at  near  30  inches,  T-^ths  of 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  410  grains  Troy,  would  have 
filled  the  receiver  with  a  fluid  whofe  elafticity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  preffure  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  or  the  fame  with  the  elafticity  of  the  air  we 


rent  reft,  it  mil  conuuuw  " -’’""that  it  breathe;  and  the  content  of  the  receiver  being  about 

time,  although  by  fuch  imperceptible  de0  >  ^  inches,  it  follows,  that  4%ths  of  an  ounce  of 

can  only  be  difeovered  by  comparing  us  pi  ;,vf!er  w ill  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  poflef- 

ftant  intervals:  however,  it  Hll  at  laft  it  fing  the  fame  degree  of  elafticity  with  the  common  air; 

to  afeend;  but  will  ufe  ^.^^tTtha^Xre  the  wlfcnce  an  ounce8 of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cu- 
will  be  absolutely  Axed  a  a  p  _  r  me  c;r.  bic  inches  of  fuch  a  fluid. 

mercury  flood  before  the  exp  0  ‘  *  .  fi  d  tlie  «  But  in  order  to  afeertain  the  denfity  of  tins  fluid, 

cumftances  neatly  happen,  when  po-td  confider  what  part  of  its  elafticity,  at  the  time 

upper  part  of  an  unexhaufted  tube,  whofe  lower  part  £as  owing  t0  the  heat  it  recei- 

"  ‘^That'the  SSty  or  preffure  of  the  fluid  produ-  ved  from  thejncluded 

ced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder  ^  ^  ^  kfc  than  tghat  of  boiling  water,  which  is  known  to  in- 

S™“S«”a  tobir,«ititr  of  powder  be  create  the  M*,  of  the  air  to 


it  in  tne  iainc  ~ - -  t  . 

let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fubfide  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  firing  of  a  (ingle  quantity.  Alfo  the  defeents  of 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired 
in  different  receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the  capacrtie. 
of  thole  receivers,  and  confequently  as  the  denfity  of 


creaie  me  -  , 

*  of  its  augmented  quantity  ;  I  colled  from  hence  and 
other  circum (lances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elaftici¬ 
ty  from  this  caufe  was  about  f  of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifingfrom  the  explofion  lud  been  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defeent  of 
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Theory,  the  mercurial  gage,  inftead  of  two  inches,  would  have 
*v -  been  only  if  inch  ;  whence  575,  reduced  in  the  propor¬ 

tion  of  five  to  four,  becomes  460  ;  and  this  la  it  number 
reprefents  the  cubic  inches  of  an  elaftic  fluid  equal  in 
denfity  and  elafticity  with  common  air,  which  are  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  explofion  of  1  ounce  avoirdupois  of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord- 
ding  to  the  tifual  eftimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  1  3  1 
grains  ;  whence  the  weight  of  this  fluid  is  ff  f  or  T^ths 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.  The 
ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid 
maybe  determined  from  confldering  that  17  drams 
avoirdupois  of  powder  fill  two  cubic  inches,  if  the 
powder  be  well  {hook  together:  therefore,  augmenting 
the  number  laft  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17, 
the  refulting  term  488^  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
an  elaftic  fluid,  equal  in  denfity  with  the  air  produced 
from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  :  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  refpedb’ve  bulk  of  the  powder,  and  of  the  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  1  to  244. 

This  calculation  was  afterwards  juftified  by  experi¬ 
ments. 

“  If  this  fluid,  inftead  of  expanding  when  the  pow¬ 
der  was  fired,  had  been  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which 
the  powder  filled  before  the  explofion  ;  then  it  would 
have  had,  in  that  confined  ftate,  a  degree  of  elafticity 
244  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air  ;  and  this 
independent  of  the  great  augmentation  this  elafticity 
would  receive  from  the  a&ion  of  the  fire  in  that  in- 
ftant. 

“  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of 
powder,  fired  in  a  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately 
fills,  exerts,  at  the  inftant  of  its  explofion,  againft  the 
Tides  of  the  veffel  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im¬ 
pels  before  it,  a  force  at  leaft  244  times  greater  than 
the  elafticity  of  the  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  than  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  this 
without  confidering  the  great  addition  which  this  force 
will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which 
it  is  affe&ed  at  that  time. 

“  To  determine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  is  aug¬ 
mented  when  heated  to  the  extreme!!  degree  of  red- 
hot  iron,  I  took  a  piece  of  a  mu  fleet  barrel  about  fix 
inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up 
entirely  ;  but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically, 
and  finiflied  in  an  aperture  of  about  ■§•  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  red  heat  in  a  fmith’s  forge  ;  and  was  then 
-immerfed  with  its  aperture  downwards  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool;  after  which  it 
was  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  had  en¬ 
tered  it  in  cooling  was  exadlly  weighed.  The  heat  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  beginning  of 
what  workmen  call  a  white  heat ;  and  to  prevent  the 
rufhing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  immerfion, 
which  would  otherwife  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air, 
and  render  the  experiment  fallacious,  I  had  an  iron  wire 
filed  tapering,  fo  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and 
with  this  i  always  flopped  it  up  before  it  was  taken 
from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole 
was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  would  enter.  The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken 
in  at  three  different  trials  was  6io  grains,  595  grains, 
and  600  grains,  refpedlively.  The  content  of  the  whole 
cavity,  of  the  tube  was  796  grains  of  water;  whence 
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the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled  in  thefe  three  experi¬ 
ments  were  186,  201,  and  196  grains  refpe&ivelv. 
Thefe  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which, 
when  the,tube  was  red-hot,  extended  through  its  whole 
concavity  ;  confequently  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  when 
heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the 
elafticity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  ambient  atmofphere,  as  the  whole  capacity 
of  the  tube  to  the  refpeclive  fpaces  taken  up  by  the 
cooled  air;  that  is,  as  796  to  186,  201,  196;  or, 
taking  the  medium  of  thefe  three  trials,  as  796  to 
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“  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  aflfe&ed 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  confequently  have  their  elaftici- 
ties  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degrees 
of  heat  to  each  ;  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  with  which 
the  flame  of  fired  powder  is  endowed  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  then 
the  elafticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the 
time  of  the  explofion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  in  the 
ratio  of  796  to  194-5-  nearly.  It  being  allowed  then, 

(which  furely  is  very  reasonable),  that  the  flame  of 
gunpowder  is  not  lefs  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the 
elafticity  of  the  air,  and  confequently  of  the  fluid 
generated  by  the  explofion,  being  augmented  in  the 
extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  194^  to  796, 
it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in*  this  ratio,  the 
refulting  number,  which  is  999-5-,  will  determine  how 
many  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder 
exceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled 
before  it  was  fired.  —  Hence  then  the  abfolute  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  preflure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  its  explofion  may  be  afiigned  ;  for,  fince  the 
fluid  then  generated  has  an  elafticity  of  999^-,  or  in 
round  numbers  I  coo  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  fince  common  air  by  its  elafticity* 
exerts  a  preflure  on  any  given  furface  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  with  which  it 
is  in  equilibrio,  the  preflure  exerted  by  fired  powder 
before  it  dilated  itfelf  is  1000  times  greater  than  the 
preflure  of  the  atmofphere:  and  confequently  the  if 
quantity  of  this  force,  on  a  fuiface  of  an  inch  fquare,  Prodigious  < 
amounts  to  above  fix  ton  weight ;  which  force,  how-  foed^ow- 
ever,  diminifhes  as  the  fluid  dilates  itfelf.  ^er. 

“  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  heat 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  any  confiderable  quanti¬ 
ty,  is  the  fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of 
red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  heat,  yet  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  fire  produced  in  the 
explofion  is  fomewhat  varied  (like  all  other  fires)  by 
a  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  fuel;  and  it  may  be* 
prefumed,  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
fired  together,  the  flame  may  have  all  the  different  de¬ 
grees,  from  a  languid  red  heat  to  that  fufficient  for 
the  vitrification  of  metals.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
powder  requifite  for  the  produ&ion  of  this  laft  men¬ 
tioned  heat,  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  ever  fired 
together  for  any  military  purpofe,  we  cannot  be  far  from 
ouv  fcope,  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  of  fuch  quantities  as 
are  ufually  fired  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  red- 
hot  iron  ;  allowing  a  gradual  augmentation  to  this 
heat  in  larger  quantities,  and  dimii.ifliing.it  when  the 
quantities  are  very  fmall*” 
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Having  thus  determined  the  force  of  the  gunpow- 
der,  Mr  Robins  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  ball  is  difclrarged.  The  Solution 
of  this  problem  depends  on  the  two  following  prin¬ 
ciples.  i.  That  the  adion  of  the  powder  on  the 
bullet  ceafes  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the 
piece.  2.  That  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired 
and  converted  into  elaftic  fluid  before  the  bullet  is 
fcnfibly  moved  from  its  place. 

“  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  (fays  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
manifeft  when  it  is  confidered  how  fuddenly  the  flame 
will  extend  itfelf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  elafticity, 
when  it  is  once  got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  ; 
for  by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  diffipated,  and 
the  bullet  no  longer  fenfibly  afftded  by  it. 

«  The  fecond  principle  is  indeed  lefs  obvious,,  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  almoft  all  writers 
on  this  fubj*  d.  It  might,  however,  be  fufficient  for  the 
proof  of  this  pofition,  to  obferve  the  prodigious  com- 
preffion  of  the  flame  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece. 
Thofe  who  attend  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  ea- 
'fy  paflage  of  the  flame  through  the  intervals  of  the 
grains,  may  foon  fatisfy  themfelves,  that  no  one  gram 
contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 
Aininflamed,  when  thus  furrounded  and  prefled  by  fuch 
an  adive  fire.  However,  not  to  rely  on  mere  fpecula- 
tion  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  I  confi¬ 
dered,  that  if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired,  and 
that  fucceflively  ;  then  by  laying  a  greater  weight  be¬ 
fore  the  charge  (fuppofe  two  or  three  bullets  mftead 
of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  necefiarily 
be  fired,  fince  a  heavier  weight  would  be  a  longer  time 
in  palling  through  the  barrel.  Whence  it  fhould  fol¬ 
low,  that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
much  greater  force  than  one  only.  But  the  contrary 
to  this  appears  by  experiment  ;  for  firing  one,  two, 
and  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  other  with 
the  fame  charge  refpedively,  I  have  found  that  their 
velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  tlieii  fubduplicate  quantities  of  matter  ;  that  is,  if 
a  given  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  fame  charge  would 
communicate  to  two  bullets  a  velocity  from  1250^0 
1  300  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  to  three  bullets  a  velocity 
from  1050  to  1  no  feet  in  the  fame  time.  From 
lienee  it  appears,  that,  whether  a  piece  is  loaded  with 
a  greater  or  lefs  weight  of  bullet,  the  adion  is  neaily 
the  fame  ;  fince  all  mathematicians  know,  that  if  bo¬ 
dies  containing  different  quantities  of  matter  are  fuc¬ 
ceflively  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the  fame 
power  ading  with  a  determined  force  at  each  point 
of  that  fpace  ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  bodies  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what 
they  ought  to  have  been  by  this  rule  (which  are 
that  of  1200  and  980  feet  in  a  fecond),  undoubtedly 
arifes  from  the  flame,  which,  efcaping  by  the  fide  of 
the  firft  bullet,  ads  on  the  furface  of  the  fecond  and 

third.  ,  , 

“  Now,  this  excefs  has  in  many  experiments  b£en 
imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  been  recipro¬ 
cally  in  the  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  number  of  bul¬ 
lets,  to  fufficient  exadnefs  ;  and  where  this  error  has 
been  greater,  it  has  never  ariftn  to  an  eighth  part  of 
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the  whole  :  but  If  the  common  opinion  was  true,  that  Theory, 
a  fmall  part  only  of  the  pow  derfires  at  firft,  and  other  w-y-“— 
parts  of  it  fucceflively  as  the  bullet  pafles  through  the 
barrel,  and  that  a  confiderable  part  of  it  is  often  blown 
out  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all;  then  the  velocity 
which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have  found  it  to 

be. _ But  the  truth  of  this  fecond  poftulate  more  fully 

appears  from  thofe  experiments,  by  which  it  is  fhown, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  afeertained  to  the 
fame  exadnefs  when  they  are  aded  on  through  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  four  inches  in  length  only,  as  when  they  are  dif- 
charged  from  one  of  four  feet. 

<<  With  refped  to  the  grains  of  powder  which  are 
often  blown  out  unfired,  and  which  are  always  urged 
as  a  proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Diego  Uffano,  a  perfon  of  great  experience  in 
the  art  of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reafon  for  this 
accident ;  which  is,  that  fome  fmall  part  of  the  charge 
is  often  not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  the 
piece  before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by 
the  blaft  of  air  before  the  fire  can  reach  it.  I  muft 
add,  that,  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms, 
efpecially  after  the  firft  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided  by  any  method  I  have  yet  feen  pradifed.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  there  may  be  fome  few  grains  in  the  belt 
powder,  of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  compofition  as  to  be 
lefs  fufceptible  of  firing  ;  which,  I  think,  I  have  my- 
felf  obferved ;  and  thefe,  though  they  are  furrounded 
by  the  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired.  15 

“  Thefe  poftulates  being  now  allowed  to  be  juft,  let  Demonftr: 
AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery-,  A  the 
breech,  and  B  the  muzzle  ;  DC  the  diameter  of  itsre(jp0W^ 
bore,  and  DEGC  a  part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow-  on  thcbal 
der.  Suppofe  the  ball  that  is  to  be  impelled  to  lie 
with  its  hinder  furface  at  the  line  GE;  then  the  Pref-f  u 
fuie  exerted  at  the  explofion  on  the  circle  of  which 
GE  is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
preflure  exerted  in  the  diredion  FB  on  the  furface  of 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  the  known  dimenfions  of 
that  circle.  Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  AI  parallel  to  FH  ;  and  through  the  point  Ii, 
to  the  afymptotes  I A  and  AB,  deferibe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQj  then,  if  FH  reprefents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
line  MN,  the  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  that  point. 

For  when  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di¬ 
lated  itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  deufity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  is  extended  ;  that  is,  as  FA 
toMA,  or  as  MN  to  FH;  but  it  has  been  .{hown, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  elafticity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
redly  as  its  denfity  ;  therefore,  if  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  F,  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

“  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force. impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of  the 
ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the  force 
with  which  the  ball  is  impelled  and  its  own  gravity  is 
known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL,  and 
draw  LP  parallel  to  FB;  then,  MN  the  ordinate  to 
the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  to  its  part  MR,  cut 
off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  impelling  force  of  the  pow¬ 
der  in  that  point  M  to  the  gravity  of  the  ball ;  and 
•  con- 
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Theory,  confequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  line  propor- 
— -y-"  tional  to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HNQ^determines  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point ;  whence  by  the 
39th  Prop,  of  lib  i.  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia, 
the  areas  FLPB  and  FHQB  are  in  the  duplicate  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire 
when  a£led  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  the  fpace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  fince  the  ratio  of  A F  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  is  known  ;  and 
thence  its  fubduplicate.  And  fince  the  line  FB  is  gi¬ 
ven  in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  known  ;  being  no  other  than  the  velo¬ 
city  it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  that  line  :  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
lafl  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  fub¬ 
duplicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQ^B  ;  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac¬ 
quire  when  impelled  through  the  fpace  FB  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  inflamed  powder. 

“  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  :  Let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches,  its  dia¬ 
meter  DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be 
j-ths  of  an  inch  ;  and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder, 
to  be  2-J-th  inches ;  to  determine  the  velocity  which 
will  be  communicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explo- 
fion,  fuppofing  the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  firfl;  with  its 
fuiface  contiguous  to  the  powder. 

“  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  firfl  inflant  of  the  explofion  the  flame  will 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  clofe  to  it,  a  force  1000 
times  greater  than  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
medium  preffure  of  the  atmufphere  is  reckoned  equal 
to  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height ;  whence,  lead 
being  to  water  as  11,345  to  I,  this  preffure  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  34,9  inches  in  height. 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead 
34900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height, 
would  produce  a  preffure  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  firfl  inflant  of  the  ex¬ 
plofion  ;  and  the  leaden  ball  being  ^ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  confequently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead 
of  the  fame  bsfe  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  preffure  at 
firfl  a&ing  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34900X2,  or  6980c 
times  its  weight :  whence  FL  to  FH  as  1  to  69800  ; 
and  FB  to  FA  as  45 — 2^5  or  42-I-  to  2 -§-  ;  that  is,  as 
339  to  21  ;  whence  the  re&angle  FLPB  is  to  the  rec¬ 
tangle  AFHS  as  339  to  21X69800,  that  is,  as  1  to 
4324. — And  from  the  known  application  of  the  loga¬ 
rithms  to  the  menluration  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  it 
follows,  that  the  re&angle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB 

AB 

as  43>429>  &c. IS  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of - ;  that 

AF 

is,  of  which  is  1,2340579;  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  rectangle  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is 
compounded  of  the  ratios  of  1  to  4324 —  and  of 
>43429>  &c*  to  1,2340579  ;  which  together  make  up 
the  ratio  of  t  to  12263,  the  fubduplicate  of  which  is 
the  ratio  of  1  to  1 10,7  ;  and  in  this  ratio  is  tlie  velo¬ 
city  which  the  bullet  would  acquire  by  gravity  in  fall- 
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ing  through  a  fpace  equal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  the 
bullet  will  acquire  from  the  adlion  of  the  powder  im¬ 
pelling  it  through  FB.  But  the  fpace  FB  being  421- 
inches,  the  velocity  a  heavy  body  will  acquire  in  fall¬ 
ing  through  fuch  a  fpace  is  known  to  be  what  would 
carry  it  nearly  at  the  rate  of  15.07  feet  in  a  fecond; 
whence  the  velocity  to  which  this  has  the  ratio  of  1  to 
1 10,7  is  a  velocity  which  would  carry  the  ball  at  the 
rate  of  1668  feet  in  one  fecond.  And  this  is  the  ve¬ 
locity  which,  according  to  the  theory,  the  bullet  in 
the  prefent  circumftances  would  acquire  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  powder  during  the  time  of  its  dilatation. 

“  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one 
cafe,  is  eafily  applied  to  any  other ;  for  if  the  cavity 
DEGC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled 
with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  and  confequently  the 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminiflied  in  the  proportion  of 
the  whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining 
the  fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and  the  furface 
of  the  bullet  which  it  a£ls  on,  will  be  varied  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight 
of  the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of 
the  diameter;  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  diredlly 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re¬ 
ciprocally  as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul¬ 
let.  If  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the 
bullet  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  redangle  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  confequently  the  area  correfponding  to 
ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
niflied  in  the  fame  proportion.  From  all  which  it 
follows,  that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  dupli¬ 
cate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body, 

AB  1 

will  be  dire&ly  as  the  logarithm  — -  (where  AB  re- 

AF 


prefents  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length 
of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  bullet)  ;  alfo  dire&ly  as 
the  part  of  that  cavity  filled  with  powder  ;  and  in- 
verfely,  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the 
bullet,  likewife  dire&ly  as  AF,  the  height  of  the  cavity 
left  behind  the  bullet.  Confequently  the  velocity  be¬ 
ing  computed  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined 
diameter,  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  length,  and 
impelled  by  a  given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a 
given  cavity  behind  that  bullet;  it  follows,  that  by  means 
of  thefe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  bullet  may 
be  thence  deduced  ;  the  neceflfary  circumflances  of  its 
pofition,  quantity  of  powder,  8c c.  being  given.  Where 
note,  That  in  the  instance  of  this  fuppofition,  we  have 
fup po fed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  |*hs  of  an  inch ; 
whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  be  fomething 
more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
fpace  DEGC  will  amount  exa&ly  to  12  pennyweight, 
a  fmall  wad  of  tow  included. 


“  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 
to  bullets  by  the  explofion,  with  the  velocities  refult- 
ing  from  the  theory  by  computation,  it  is  neceflary* 
that  the  a&ual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
fhould  be  difeovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto  prac- 
tifed  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  either  by  obferving 
the  time  of  the  flight  of  a  (hot  through  a  given  fpace, 
or  by  meafuring  the  range  of  a  fhot  at  a  given  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and  thence  computing,  on  the  parabolic  hypo- 
B  b  thefts, 
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thefis,  what  degree  o*  — *-/  - -  \  e 

range. — Thefirft  method  labours  under  this  infurmount- 
able  difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  thefe  bodies  are 
often  fo  fwift,  and  confequently  the.  time  obferved  is 
fo  fhort,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in  that  tune  may 
©ccafion  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  found  of  2,  3, 
4,  e,  or  600  feet,  in  a  fecond.  The  other  method 
is  fo  fallacious,  by  reafon  of  the  refiftance  of  the  at- 
mofphere  (to  which  inequality  the  firft  is  alto  liable), 
that  the  velocities  thus  afligned  may  not  perhaps  be 
the  tenth  part  of  the  a&ual  velocities  fought.  . 

«  The  fimpleft  method  of  determining  this  veloci¬ 
ty  is  by  means  of  the  inftrument  reprefented  fig.  2. 
where  ABCD  reprefents  the  body  of  the  machine 
difcove'ring  compofed  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  fpreadrng 
the  veloci-  at  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  A,  being 
ties  of  bul-  the  fame  with  what  is  vulgarly  ufed  in  luting  and 
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velocity  would  produce  this  be  free  and  eafy,  though  with  fome  mlnute  rer. dance;  Theorr. 
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let 


tne  lame  win*  .  i 

weighing  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is  called  by  workmen 
th t  triangles.  On  two  of  thefe  poles,  towards  their 
tops,  are  ferewed  on  the  fockets  RS ;  and  on  thefe 
fockets  the  pendulum  EFGHIK  is  hung  by  means  of 
its  crofs-piece  EF,  which  becomes  its  axis  of  iui- 
penfion,  and  on  which  it  mull  be  made  to  vibrate 
with  great  freedom.  The  body  of  this  pendulum  is 
made  of  iron,  having  a  broad  pait  at  bottom,  and  its 
lower  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
GKIH,  which  is  faltened  to  the  iron  by  ferews.  Some¬ 
thing  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  there 
is  a  brace  OP,  joining  the  two  poles  to  which  the  pen- 

.  ,  •  r  r  fRCo  Kt-az-p  tViorP  is  fallen- 


then  fettling  the  pendulum  at  reit,  let  the  part  LN  be¬ 
tween  the  pendulum  and  the  edges  be  drawn  ftrait, 
but  not  drained,  and  fix  a  pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges :  let  now  a 
ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum;  then  the  pendulum 
fwiuging  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  juft  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  vibration,  which  will  confequently  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the  edges 
UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin.  . 

“  The  weight  of  the  whole  pendulum,  wood  and  all, 
was  j61b.  30Z.  its  centre  of  gravity  was  52  inches 
diftant  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  200  of  its  fmall 
fwings  were  performed  in  the  time  of  253  fcconds  , 
whence  its  centre  of  ofcillation  (determined  from  hence) 
is  62yd  inches  diftant  from  that  axis.  ”1  he  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH  is  diftant  from  the  fame  axis 
66  inches. 

“  In  the  compound  ratio  of  66  to  62T,  and  66  to  52, 
take  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a  4th 
quantity,  which  will  be  42  lb.  I  oz.  Now  geometers 
will  know,  that  if  the  blow  be  {truck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  the  pendulum  will  refill  to 
the  ttroke  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  laft  quantity 
of  matter  only  (42  lb.  4  oz.)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  reft  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away  : 
whence,  fuppofing  file  weight  of  the  bullet  impin¬ 
ging  in  that  point  to  be  the  T‘Tth  of  a  pound,  or  the 

'th  of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of 
5  0  4-  M  ^  •««  •  p.  *1  n. ^  ...*11  u«*  4k V*  a 


is  a  brace  OP,  joining  the  two  poles  to  which  the  pen-  0\;llatl'n  after  the  ftroke  will,  by  the 

dulum  is  fufpended h  and  to  t us  race  ere  is  f  P ’  ^  ^  -n  the  congrefs  of  fuch  bodies  as  rebound 
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ed  a  contrivance  MNU,  made  with  two  edges  of  fteel, 
bearing  on  each  other  in  the  line  UN,  fometliing  in 
the  manner  of  a  drawing-pen ;  the  ftrength  with 
which  thefe  edges  prefs  on  each  other  being  dimimfh- 
ed  or  increafed  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a  ferew  Z 
going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is  fattened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a  narrow  ribbon  LN, 
which  paffes  between  thefe  fteel  edges,  and  which  af¬ 
terwards,  by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the  lower 
piece  of  fteel,  hangs  loofely  down,  as  at  W. 

“  This  inftrument  thus  fitted,  if  the  weight  ot  the 
pendulum  be  known,  and  likewife  the  refpeaive  di- 
ftances  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of 
ofcillation  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  it  will  thence  be 
known  what  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this 
pendulum  by  the  percufiion  of  a  body  of  a  known 
weight  moving  with  a  known  degree  of  celerity,  and 
ftriking  it  in  a  given  point  ;  that  is,  if  the  pendulum 
be  fuppofed  at  reft  before  the  percuflion,  it  will  be 
known  what  vibration  it  ought  to  make  in  conference 
of  fuch  a  determined  blow;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  pendulum,  being  at  reft,  is  ftruck  by  a  body  of  a 
known  weight,  and  the  vibration  which  the  pendulum 
makes  after  the  blow  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the 
ftriking  body  may  from  thence  be  determined. 

“  Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  ftnkes 
the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
makes  in  confequence  of  the  ftroke,  be  afeertained  ; 
the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  moved  is  thence  to 

be  known.  . 

“  Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration  made  by  the  pen¬ 
dulum  after  the  blow,  may  be  meafured  to  great  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  ribbon  LN.  For  let  the  preffure  of  the 
edges  UN  on  the  ribbon  be  fo  regulated  by  the  ferew 
Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  them  may 
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laws  obferved  in  the  congrefs  of  fuch  bodies  as  rebound 
not  from  each  other,  be  the  ysrth  of  the  velocity  the 
bullet  moved  with  before  the  ftroke  ;  whence  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  this  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  being 
afeertained,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  ball  impinged. 

a  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after 
the  ftroke  is  eafily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  afeendsby  the  blow;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  propofition,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  afeend 
to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they 
would  do,  if  they  were  projefted  direftly  upwards 
from  their  lowed  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  they 
have  in  that  point :  wherefore,  if  the  .verfed  fine  of 
the  afeending  arch  be  found  (which  is  eafily  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given),  this 
verfed  fine  is  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  a 
body  projected  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point 
of  ofcillation  would  arife  ;  and  confequently  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  eafily  computed  by  the  common 
theory  of  falling  bodies.  .  , 

“  For  inllar.ee,  the  chord  of  tne  arch,  defcribed  by 
the  afeent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fometimes  174th  inches;  the 
aiflance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  is 
7 1 4th  inches;  whence  reducing  I7fth  in  the  ratio 
of  7i4th  to  66,  the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly 
1 6  inches,  will  be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  centre  of  the  board  GKIH  afeended  after  the 
ftroke  ;  now  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  whofe  chord 
is  16  inches,  and  its  radius  66,  is  1-93939  >  ,a"d  tl,e 
velocity  which  would  carry  a  body  to  this  height,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body 
would  acquire  by  defeending  through  this  fpace,  is 
nearly  that  of  si*!1  ^eet  *n  l"‘  ^ 
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a  To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the 
bullet  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 
chord  of  the  arch  deferibed  by  the  afeent  of  the  pen- 
d ulnm,  in  confequence  of  the  blow,  was  i  7|th  inches 
meafured  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  neceffary  than  to 
multiply  3^th  by  505,  and  the  refulting  number  1641 
will  be  the  feet  which  the  bullet  would  deferibe  in  1', 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  pcrcuflion  :  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  on  which  the  bullet  ftruck,  we  have  juft  now 
determined  to  be  that  of  3|th  feet  in  1";  and  we  have 
before  fhown,  that  this  is  the  ^th  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  If  then  a  bullet  weighing  -Arth  of  a  pound 
firikes  the  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  GKIH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  177th  inches  by  the  blow; 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  U'. 
And  fince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  deferibed  by  the  afeent, 
(it  being  placed  fo  as  to  differ  infenfibly  from  thofe 
chords  which  moil  frequently  occur),  and  thefe  chords 
are  known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of 
the  pendulum  acquired  from  the  ilroke  ;  it  follows,  that 
the  proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn 
out  at  different  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  velocities  of  the  impinging  bullets  ;  and  confe- 
auently,  by  the  proportion  of  thefe  lengths  of  ribbon 
to  t  7-^th,  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  bullets  impinge,  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641  feet 
will  be  determined. 

Hence  then  is  fhown  in  general  how  the  velocities 
obferved  of  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  or 
in  making  t\x[s  indrument ;  but  that  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed 
f.c‘e  exPc‘  to  try  thefe  experiments  may  not  have  unforefeen  dif- 
tmients.  ficu|tieg  t0  ftruggle  with,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  few 

obfervations,  which  it  will  be  neceffary  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  both  to  fec.ure  fuccefs  to  their  trials  and  fafe- 
ty  to  their  perfons. 

“  And  fir  ft,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  un neceffary  pait  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  we  mud  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
by  a  full  charge  of  powder  fhould  flrike  dire&ly  on  the 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  fhivers  by  the 
flroke,  and  thefe  fhivers  will  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  themfehes  in  any  wood  they 
chance  to  light  on,  as  I  have  found  by  hazardous  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  betides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  inllance  afeertain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
becaufe  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  it  re¬ 
bound  is  unknown. 

“  The  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wood,  muft  be  in  iome  tneafnre  proportioned  to 
the  frze  of  the  bullets  which  are  ufed.  A  pendulum 
of  the  weight  here  deferibed  will  do  very  well  for  all 
bullets  under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thicknefs  of 
the  board  be  increafed  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the 
heavicfl  bullets  ;  beech  is  the  toughed  and  propered 
wood  for  this  purpofe. 

“  It  is  hazardous  danding  on  the  fide  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  unlefs  the  board  be  fo  thick,  that  the  greateil 
part  of  the  bullet’s  force  is  lod  before  it  comes  at  the 
iron;  for  if  it  bribes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  fin  vers 
of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  through  the  wood, 
will  force  theinfelves  out  between  the  wood  and  iron, 
and  will  fly  to  a  confide rable  didance. 

“  As  there  is  no  tffc&ual  way  of  fadening  the  wood 
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to  the  iron  but  by  ferews,  the  heads  of  which  mud  Theory.  ^ 
come  through  the  board  ;  the  bullets  will  fometimes 
light  on  thofe  ferews,  from  whence  the  fhivers  wiildif- 
perfe  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

“  When  in  thefe  experiments  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a  velocity 
of  more  than  400  or  5co  feet  *n  »  the  bullet  will 
not  dick  in  the  wood,  but  will  rebound  from  it  entire, 
and  (if  the  wood  be  of  a  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
confiderable  velocity.  Indeed  I  have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  which  have  thus  rebounded,  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  by  the  bodies  they  have 
bruck  againd  in  their  rebound. 

“  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  refearches  no  honour  is  annex¬ 
ed  ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whatfoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  a  biong  heavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  flow  match.  Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  well  for- 
. tided  in  all  its  length  ;  for  no  barrel  (I  fpeak  of  muf- 
ket  barrels)  forged  with  the  ufual  dimenfions  will 
bear  many  of  the  experiments  without  burding.  The 
barrel  I  have  mod  relied  on,  and  which  I  procu¬ 
red  to  be  made  on  purpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at  the 
muzzel  as  at  the  breech  ;  that  is,  it  has  in  each  place 
nearly  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of  metal. 

a  The  powder  ufed  in  thefe  experiments  fhould  be 
exa&ly  weighed  :  and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcattered 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  mud  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pra&ifed  with  cannon  ;  the 
wad  fhould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  confine  the  pow¬ 
der  in  its  proper  place  :  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  fhould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exa&nefs;  for  the  increafing  or  diminifhing  that  fpace 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  the  {hot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  didance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  may  not  ad  on 
the  pendulum  ;  this  will  be  prevented  in  a  common 
barrel  charged  with  -J-  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at 
the  diftance  of  16  or  1  8  feet :  in  larger  charges  the 
impulfe  is  fenfible  farther  off* ;  I  have  found  it  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  above  25  feet;  however,  between  25  and  18 
feet  is  the  didance  I  have  ufually  chofen.,,  Xp 

With  this  indrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  it,  Mr  Account  of 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-  Mr 
rels  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  ofJ'n^£X' 
powder.  He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  thefe;  P 
knd  having  compared  the  adtual  velocities  with  the 
computed  ones,  his  theory  appears  to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expe&ed.  In  feven  of  ' 
the  experiments  there  was  a  perfed  coincidence  ;  the 
charges  of  powder  being  fix  or  twelve  pennyweights  ; 
the  barrels  45,  24.312,  and  7.06  inches  in  length. 

The  diameter  of  the  fird  (marked  A)  was  |ths  of  an 
inch  ;  of  the  fecond  (B)  was  the  fame ;  and  of  D,  83 
of  an  Inch.  In  the  red  of  the  experiments,  another 
barrel  (C)  was  ufed,  whofe  length  was  12.375  inches, 


and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  ^th  inches. — -In  14  more 
of  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum’s  arch  fhown  by  the 
theory  and  the  a&ual  experiment  was  T*^th  of  an  inch 
over  or  under.  This  {flowed  an  error  in  the  theory 
varying  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the  chord 
from  TyT  to  -£t  of  the  whole  ^  the  charges  of  powder 
B  b  2  were 


-In  1 6  other  experiments 
to 


ao 

Hi*  conclu- 
fions  from 
them. 


were  the  fame  as  in  the  la(l.~ 

the  error  was  /0-ths  of  an  inch,  varying  from  T‘ 

of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  of  powder  were  6,  8, 
gl  or  i  2  pennyweights. — In  feven  other  experiments, 
the  error  was  -,^tbs  of  an  Inch»  vai7ing  from  <rr  to 
»T  of  the  whole;  the  charges  of  powder  fix  or  twelve 
pennyweights.  In  eight  experiments,  the  difference 
was  T%ths  of  an  inch,  indicating,  an  error  from  4LX  to 
r?r  of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  being  6,  9,  .12,  and  24 
pennyweights  of  powder.  In  three  experiments,  the 
error  was  y^tlis,  varying  from  y-g-th  to  -j-Vth  of  the 
whole;  the  charges  Sand  12  pennyweights  of  powder. 
In  two  experiments  the  error  was  T%ths,  in  one  cafe 
amounting  to  fomething  lefs  than  TV>  in  the  other  to 
>V  of  the  whole;  the  charges  12  and  36  penny¬ 
weights  of  powder.  By  one  experiment  the  error  was 
feven,  and  by  another  eighteenths;  the  firfl  amount¬ 
ing  to  -r^th  nearly,  the  latter  to  almoft  -Jth  of  the 
whole  :  the  charges  of  powder  6  or  12  pennyweights. 
The  lad  error,  however,  Mr  Robins  aferibes  to  the 
wind.  The  two  remaining  experiments  varied  from 
theory  by  1.3  inches,  fomewhat  more  than  fth  of 
the  whole  :  the  charges  of  powder  were  1 2  penny¬ 
weights  in  each  ;  and  Mr  Robins  aferibes  the  error  to 
the  dampnefs  of  the  powder.  In  another  cafe,  he 
aferibes  an  error  of  ^ths  to  the  blaft  of  the  powder  on 
the  pendulum. 

From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclufions.  “  The  variety  of  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  correfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  cer¬ 
tainty. — This  theory,  as  here  edablifhed,  fuppofes, 
that,  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  TVths  of  its 
fub dance  is  converted  by  the  fudden  inflammation  into 
a  permanently  eladic  fluid,  whofe  eladicity,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  common  air  in  the  like  circumdances  ;  it  farther 
fuppofes,  that  all  the  force  exerted  by  gunpowder,  in 
its  mod  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  aftion 
of  the  eladicity  of  the  fluid  thus  generated  ;  and  thefe 
principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bul¬ 
lets  impelled  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds  ;  and  are  fully 
fufficient  for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpow¬ 
der  is  to  be  eflimated. 

From  this  theory  many  dedu&ions  may  be  made 
of  the  greated  confequence  to  the  pra&ical  part  of 
gunnery.  From  hence  the  thicknefs  of  a  piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  burding,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eafily  determined,  fince  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.*  From  hence  appears  the 
inconcluiivenefs  of  what  fome  modern  authors  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  ;  for  all  their  la¬ 
boured  fpeculations  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
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cannon  are  fired  at  an  elevation,  particularly  in  thofe  theory, 


on  very  erroneous  opinions 


about  the  a&ion  of  fired 


powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  leaving  the  fame  fpace  behind  the  bullet 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velocity;  fince, 
'on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  powder  has  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elafticity, 
according  to  the  different  fpaces  it  occupies.  The 
method  which  I  have  always  pra&ifed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  has  been  by  marking  the  rammer ;  and  this  is 
a  maxim  which  ought  -ot  to  be  difpenfed  with  when 


called  by  the  French  batteries  a  ricochet . 

“  From  the  continued  a<£tion  of  the  powder,  and  its 
manner  of  expanding  deferibed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  mod  eflen- 
tial  circumdances  in  the  well  dire&ing  of  artillery 
may  be  eafily  afeertained.  All  practitioners  are  agreed, 
that  no  (hot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  be 
placed  on  a  folid  platform :  for  if  the  platform  (hakes 
with  the  fird  impulfe  of  the  powder,  it  is  impoffible 
but  the  piece  mud  alfo  {hake  :  which  will  alter  its  di¬ 
rection,  and  render  the.  (hot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  ufually  made  extremely 
firm  to  a  confiderable  depth  backwards;  fo  that  the 
piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  beginning  of 
its  motion,  but  likewife  through  a  great  part  of  its 
recoil.  However,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  when 
the  bullet  is  feparated  from  the  piece,  it  can  be  no 
longer  affeCled  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or  plat¬ 
form  ;  and,  by  a  very  eafy  computation,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before 
the  latter  hath  recoiled  half  an  inch  :  whence,  if  the 
platform  be  diffidently  folid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recoil,  the  remaining  part  of  it  may  be  much  (lighter; 
and  hence  a  more  compendious  method  of  condru&ing 
platforms  may  be  found  out. 

«*  From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly 
thefe  authors  have  been  midaken,  who  have  attributed 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  lead  a  confiderable  part 
of  it,  to  the  a&ion  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the 
powder  or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains :  for 
they  have  fuppofed  that  air  to  exid  in  its  natural  ela¬ 
dic  date,  and  to  receive  all  its  addition  of  force  from 
the  heat  of  the  explofion.  But  from  what  hath  been 
already  delivered  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  air’s 
eladicity  by  heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  heat  of 
the  explofion  cannot  augment  this  eladicity  to  five 
times  its  common  quantity ;  <confequently  the  force 
arifing  from  this  caufe  only  cannot  amount  to  more 
than  the  200th  part  of  the  real  force  exerted  on  the 
occafion. 

«  If  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  eladic  fluid  at  the  inflant  of  the  explo¬ 
fion,  then  from  the  known  eladicity  of  this  fluid  af- 
figned  by  our  theory,  and  its  known  denfity,  we  could 
eafily  determine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  be¬ 
gin  to  expand,  and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future' 
augmentations  in  its  progrefs  through  the  barrel :  but 
as  we  have  fhown  that  the  eladic  fluid,  in  which  the 
a&ivity  of  the  gunpowder  confifls,  is  only  -roths  of  the 
fubdance  of  the  powder,  the  remaining  -roths  will,  in 
the  explofion,  be  mixed  with  the  eladic  part,  and  will 
by  its  weight  retard  the  a&ivity  of  the  explofion  ; 
and  yet  they  will  not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to 
move  with  one  common  motion  ;  but  the  uneladic 
part  will  be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  red,  and  fome 
will  not  even  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears 
by  the  confiderable  quantity  of  lin&uous  matter  which 
adheres  to  the  infide  of  all  fire-arms  after  they  have 
been  ufed.-~  Thefe  inequalities  in  the  expanfive  motion 
of  the  flame  oblige  us  to  recur  to  experiments  for  its 
accurate  determination. 

“  The  experiments  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  were 
of  two  kinds.  The  firfl  was  made  by  charging  the 
barrel  A.  with  12  pennyweights  of  powder,  and  a 
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fmall  wad  of  tow  only  ;  and  then  placing  its  mouth 
19  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  pendulum.  On  firing 
it  in  this  fituation,  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  made  it 
afcend  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  was  13.7  inches  ; 
whence,  if  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was 
fuppofed  to  ftrike  againft:  the  pendulum,  and  each  part 
to  ftrike  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  common  velocity 
muff  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  2650  feet  in  a 
fecond. — But  as  fome  part  of  the  velocity  of  the  flame 
was  loft:  in  patting  through  19  inches  of  air  ;  I  made 
the  remaining  experiments  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
this  inconvenience. 

“  I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its 
axis  might  be  both  horizontal  and  alfo  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pendulum’s  vibration  : 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
the  pendulum  was  fix  inches;  and  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  faftened  it,  $cc.  was  1 2-j-  lb. 
The  barrel  in  this  fituation  being  charged  with  12 
penny-weights  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  together  with  the  rammer;  on  the  difeharge 
the  pendulum  afeended  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
was  IO  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in 
the  centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppoling  the  barrel  a- 
way,  it  would  be  14.4  inches  nearly. — The  fame  ex¬ 
periment  being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  afeending 
aich  was  10.1  inches,  which,  reduced  to  the  centre, 
is  14.6  inches. 

“  To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there 
was  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded 
the  piece  again  with  12  penny-weights  of  powder, 
and  rammed  it  down  with  a  wad  of  tow,  weighing 
one  penny* weight.  Now,  I  conceived .  that  this  wad 
being  very  light,  would  prefeutly  acquire  that  veloci¬ 
ty  with  which  the  ealftic  part  of  the  fluid  would  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf  when  uncompreffed ;  and  I  accordingly 
found,  that  the  chord  of  the  afeending  arch  was  by 
this  means  increafed  to  1  2  inches,  or  at  the  centre  to 
17.3  :  whence,  as  the  medium  of  the  other  two  expe¬ 
riments  is  14-5,  the  pendulum  afeended  through  an 
arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by  the  additional  motion  of 
one  penny-weight  of  matter,  moving  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fwifteft  part  of  the  vapour;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  this  penny- weight  of 
matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  7000  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond. 

a  It  will  perhaps  be  obje&ed  to  this  determina¬ 
tion,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  pendulum  vibrated  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad, 
but  part  of  it  was  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the 
powder,  and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  fired 
when  there  was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in 
firing  different  quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad 
the  chord  would  increafe  and  decreafe  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  thefe  quantities  ;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to 
do  :  for  with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.3 
inches,  which  with  1 2  pennyweights  we  have  feen 
was  only  10,  and  10.1  inches;  and  even  with  three 
pennyweights  the  chord  was  two  inches  ;  deficient 
from  this  proportion  by  .5  only  ;  for  which  defedl  too 
other  valid  reafons  are  to  be  afiigned. 

“  And  there  is  Hill  a  more  convincing  proof  that 
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all  the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  be-  Theory.  ^ 
fore  the  charge,  which  is,  that  the  part  of  the  recoil  "  s<~m^ 

anting  from  the  expanfion  of  powder  alone,  is  found  to 
be  no  greater  when  it  impels  a  leaden  bullet  before  it, 
than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  fired  without  any  wad  to 
confine  it.  We  have  feen  that  the  chord  of  the  arch 
through  which  the  pendulum  rofe  from  the  expanfive 
force  of  the  powder  alone  is  10,  or  10.1  ;  and  the 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
cuftomary  manner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  I  found  to 
be  the  firft:  time  22^,  and  the  fecond  22-J,  or  at  a 
medium  22.56.  Now  the  impulfe  of  the  ball  and 
wad,  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  flrike  tlie  pendulum  in 
the  fame  place  in  which  the  barrel  was  fufpended,  with 
the  velocity  they  had  acquired  at  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
would  be  about  12.3  ;  as  is  known  from  the  weight 
of  the  pendulum,  the  weight  and  pofition  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  our 
former  experiments;  whence,  fubtradting  this  num¬ 
ber  12.3  from  22.56,  the  remainder  10  26  is  nearly 
the  chord  of  the  arch  which  the  pendulum  would  have 
afeended  through  from  the  expanfion  of  the  powder 
alone  with  a  bullet  laid  before  it.  And  this  number, 

10.26,  differs  but  little  from  10.1,  which  we  have  a- 
bove  found  to  be  the  chord  of  the  afeending  arch,  when 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  expanded  itfelf  freely 
without  either  bullet  or  wad  before  it. 

“  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  7000  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  is  not  much  beyond  what  the  mod  aftive  part 
of  the  flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from 
hence,  that  in  fome  experiments  a  ball  lias  been  found 
to  be  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  2400  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  a&ion  of  the 
powder  was  at  all  diminifhed  on  account  of  this  immenfe 
celerity  :  confequently  the  degree  of  fwiftnefs  with 
which,  in  this  inllance,  the  powder  followed  the*  ball 
without  lofing  any  part  of  its  preffure,  mult  have  been 
much  fhort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  ex¬ 
panded  with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

“  From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  petards ;  fince  their  action  depends  entirely 
on  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  :  and  it  appears  that  a 
quantity,  of  powder  properly  difpofed  in  fucli  a  ma¬ 
chine,  may  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a  bullet  of 
twice  its  weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1 400  or  1500 
feet  in  a  fecond.  22 

<<  In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the  A  bullet 
ball  was  not  laid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-^®*^ 
der,  but  at  a  fmall  diftance,  amounting,  at  the  ut -  ^eatcllW 
moft,  only  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  thefe  cafes  the  locity  when* 
theory  agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.  But  laid  at  a  di- 
if  a  bullet  is  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  **ance 
powder,  fuppofe  at  12,  18,  or  24  inches,  we  cannot 1  ie  1 
then  apply  to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  which  may 
be  applied  to  thofe  laid  in  contact,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
the  powder  ;  for  when  the  furface  of  the  fired  powder 
is-  not  confined  by  a  heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  it¬ 
felf  with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  which  it  can 
communicate  to  a  bullet  by  its  continued  preffure  :  con¬ 
fequently,  as  at  the  diftance  of  12,  18,  or  24  inches, 
the  powder  will  have  acquired  a  confiderable  degree 
of  this  velocity  of  expanfion,  the  firft:  motion  of  the 
ball  will  not  be  produced  by  the  continued  preffure 
of  the  powder,  but  by  the  actual  percufiion  of  the 
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flame  ;  and  it  will  therefore  begin  to  move  with  a 
quantity  of  motion  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
this  flame,  and  the  velocities  of  its  refpe&ive  parts. 

«  From  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet,  laid  at  a  confiderable  diflance  before  the 
charge,  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  coin* 
municated  to  it  by  the  preflure  of  the  powder  a&i.ng 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  dedu&ion 
from  our  theory  we  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe¬ 
rience  ;  by  which  we  have  found,  that  a  ball  laid  in 
the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  i  inches  from  its 
breech,  and  impelled  by  12  pennyweights  of  powder, 
has  acquired  a  velocity  of  about  1400  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  ;  when,  if  it  had  been  aded  on  by  the  preflure 
of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity 
of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond.  The  fame  we  have  found 
to  hold  true  in  all  other  greater  diflances  (and  alfo 
in  lefler,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree),  and  in  all 
quantities  of  powder  :  and  we  have  likewife  found, 
that  thefe  effeds  nearly  correfpond  with  what  has  been 
already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expanfion  and 
the  elaftic  and  unelaflic  parts  of  the  flame. 

“  From  hence  too  arifes  another  confideration  of 
great  confequence  in  the  pradice  of  gunnery  ;  which 
is,  that  no  bullet  fliould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  before  the  charge,  unlefs  the  piece 
is  extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of 
powder,  when  it  has  expanded  itfelf  through  the  va¬ 
cant  fpace,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity 
each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfelf  behind  the 
ball,  and  thereby  be  condenfed  prodigioufly  ;  whence, 
if  the  barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it 
muft,  by  means  of  this  re-inforced  elafticity,  infal¬ 
libly  burft.  The  truth  of  this  reafoning  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  an  exceeding  good  Tower- mu  fleet,  forged 
of  very  tough  iron  ;  for  charging  it  with  1 2  penny¬ 
weights  of  powder,  and  placing  the  ball  16  inches 
from  the  breech,  on  firing  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel 
juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its 
diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  inches  long  were  burft  out  of  it. 

“  Having  feen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  charge,  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  two  different  methods  in  which  the  powder 
a&s  on  it ;  the  firft  being  the  percufiion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  refpe&ively 
acquired  by  expanding,  the  fecond  the  continued 
preflure  of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  barrel ;  I  endeavoured  to  feparate  thefe  different 
-a&ions,  and  to  retain  that  only  which  arofe  from  the 
continued  preflure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpofe  I 
no  longer  placed  the  powder  at  the  breech,  from  whence 
it  would  have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion  ;  but  I  flut¬ 
tered  it  as  uniformly  as  I  could  through  the  whole 
cavity  left  behind  the  bullet  ;  imagining  that  by  this 
means  the  progreflive  velocity  of  the  flame  in  each 
part  would  be  prevented  by  the  expanfion  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts :  and  1  found,  that  the  ball  being  laid 
Ii-J-  inches  from  the  breech,  its  velocity,  in  Head  of 
1400  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  it  acquired  in  the  laft 
experiments,  was  now  no  more  than  110c  feet  in  the 
fecond,  which  is  100  feet  fhort  of  what  according  to 
the  theory  fhould  arife  from  the  continued  preflure  of 
the  powder  only. 

«<  The  reafon  of  this  deficiency  was,  doubtlefs,  the 
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inteftine  motion  of  the  flame  :  for  the  accenfion  of  the  Theory, 
powder  thus  diftributed  through  fo  much  larger  a 
{pace  than  it  could  fill,  muft  have  produced  many  re¬ 
verberations  and  pulfationsof  the  flame;  and  from  thefe 
internal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  its  preflure  on  the 
containing  furface  will  (as  is  the  cafe  of  all  other 
fluids)  be  confiderably  diminifhed ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  this  irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  I  took 
care  to  have  the  powder  clofely  confined  in  as  fmall  a 
fpace  as  poflible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  fome  little 
diflance  from  it.  . 

“  With  regard  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  which  0f  the  re- 
fa  remarkably  affe<5ls  all  military  proje£liles,  it  is  ne-  finance  of 
ceffary  to  premife,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  authors  the  air  to  . 
have  eftabliflied  it  as  a  certain  rule,  that  while  the  fame 
body  moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  refilled 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity;  that  is, 
if  the  refilled  body  move  in  one  part  of  its  track  with 
three  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fome 
other  part,  then  its  refiftance  to  the  greater  velocity 
will  be  nine  times  the  refiftance  to  the  lefler.  If  the 
velocity  in  one  place  be  four  times  greater  than  in 
another,  the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  will  be  16  times 
greater  in  the  firft  than  in  the  fecond,  &c.  This  rule, 
however,  though  pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  ve¬ 
locities  are  confined  within  ceitain  limits,  is  exceflive- 
ly  erroneous  when  applied  to  military  proje&iles,  where 
fuch  refiftances  eften  occur  as  could  fcarcely  be  efFed- 
ed,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  even  by  a 
treble  augmentation  of  its  denfity. 

a  ]3y  means  of  the  machine  already  deferibed,  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  a  ball  moves  in  any  part  of  its  track,  provided 
I  can  diredl  the  piece  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  the 
bullet  to  impinge  on  the  pendulum  placed  in  that  part: 
and  therefore,  charging  a  mufket- barrel  three  times 
fucceflively  with  a  leaden  ball  |  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  powder';  and  taking 
fuch  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  placing 
it,  that  I  was  affured,  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  in 
a  fecond  from  its  medium  quantity  ;  I  fired  it  againft 
the  pendulum  placed  at  25,  75,  and  125  feet  diflance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  refpedively  ;  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  againft  the  pendulum,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond;  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1550  feet  in  a  fecond.; 
and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1425  feet  in 
a  fecond  :  fo  that,  in  palling  through  50  feet  .of  air, 
the  bullet  loll  a  velocity  of  120  or  125  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  the  time  of  its  pafling  through  that  fpace 
being  about  TV  or  Tl^of  a  fecond,  the  medium  quantity 
of  refiftance  mull,  in  thefe  inftances,  have  been  about 
120  time9  the  weight  of  the  ball;  which  (as  the  ball 
was  nearly  T*r  of  a  pound)  amounts  to  about  10  lb.  a- 
voirdupoife. 

“  Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  comprefled  fluids  in  the  3 8th 
propofition  of  Newton’s  Principta ,  luppofiug  the  weight 
of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  1,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  refiftance  to  a  globe  of  |  of  an  inch  diame¬ 
ter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  1 600  feet  in 
a  fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles,  amount  to 
any  more  than  4^  lb.  avoirdupoife  ;  whence,  . as  we 
know  that  the  rules  contained  in  that  propofition  are 
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Theory,  very  accurate  with  regard  to  flow  motions,  we  may 
u — i -  hence  conclude,  that  the  refinance  of  the  air  in  flow  mo¬ 

tions  is  lefs  than  that  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio  of  4^ 
to  10;  a  proportion  between  that  of  1  to  2,  and  I  to  3. 

Again,  I  charged  the  fame  piece  a  number  of 
times  with  equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  taking  all  poflible  care  to  give  to 
every  fhot  an  equal  velocity;  and,  firing  three  times  a- 
gainft  the  pendulum  placed  only  25  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with  which 
the  ball  impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet  in  a 
fecond  :  then  removing  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  fhots, 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
diftance  was  1300  feet  in  a  fecond;  whence  the  ball, 
in  pafling  through  150  feet  of  air,  lod  a  velocity  of 
about  390  feet  in  a  fecond;  and  the  refiftance  compu¬ 
ted  from  thefe  numbers,  comes  out  fomething  more 
than  in  the  preceding  indance,  it  amounting  here  to 
between  11  and  12  pounds  avoirdupoife;  whence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  experiments,  the  redding  power  of 
the  air  to  fwift  motions  is  greater  than  to  flow  ones,  in 
a  ratio  which  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3  to  I 
than  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

“  Having  thus  examined  the  refidance  to  a  veloci¬ 
ty  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  I  next  examined  the  re¬ 
fidance  to  fmaller  velocities  :  and  for  this  purpofe,  I 
charged  the  fame  barrel  with  balls  of  the  fame  diame¬ 
ter,  but  with  lefs  powder,  and  placing  the  pendulum 
at  25  feet  didance  from  the  piece,  I  fired  again d  it 
five  times  with  an  equal  charge  each  time  :  the  medi¬ 
um  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged,  was  that 
of  1180  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then,  removing  the  pendu¬ 
lum  to  the  didance  of  250  feet,  the  medium  velocity 
of  five  fhots,  made  at  this  didance,  was  that  of  950 
fefet  in  a  fecond:  whence  the  ball,  in  pafling  through 
225  feet  of  air,  lod  a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  a  fecond  : 
and  as  it  pafled  through  that  interval  in  about  of 
a  fecond,  the  refidance  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come 
out  to  be  near  33d;  times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or 
2  lb.  10  oz.  avoirdupoife.  Now,  the  refidance  to  the 
fame  velocity,  according  to  the  law's  obferved  in  flow¬ 
er  motions,  amounts  to  TV  of  the  fame  quantity  ; 
whence,  in  a  velocity  of  1065  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  re¬ 
filling  power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a 
proportion  than  that  of  7  to  11;  whereas  we  have  feen 
in  the  former  experiments,  that  to  dill  greater  degrees 
of  velocity  the  augmentation  approached  very  near 
the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 

‘‘  But  farther,  I  fired  three  fhot,  of  the  fame  fize 
and  weight  with  thefe  already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water;  fo  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  very  difcernible,  both  the  didance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  afeertained.  Each 
fhot  was  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  and  I  had  fatisfied  myfelf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  with  the  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
fird  fhot  flew  313  yards  in  four  feconds  and  a  quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  3  1 9  yards  in  four  feconds,  and  the  third 
373  yard$  in  five  feconds  and  an  half.  According  to 
the  theory  of  refidance  edablifhed  for  flow  motions, 
the  fird  fhot  ought  to  have  fpent  no  more  than  3.2 
feconds  in  its  flight,  the  fecond  3.28,  and  the  third 
4  feconds :  whence  it  is  evident,  that  every  fhot  was 
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retarded  confiderably  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion;  confequent- 
ly  the  refidance  of  the  air  is  very  fenfibly  increafed, 
even  in  fuch  a  fmall  velocity  as  that  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond. 

“  As  no  large  fhot  are  ever  projected  in  pra&ice 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond,  * 
it  will  be  fuflicient  for  the  purpofes  of  a  practical  gun-  J 
ner  to  determine  the  refidance  to  all  lelfer  velocities ; 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited.  Let  AB  be  taken  to 
AC,  in  the  ratio  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond  to  the 
given  velocity  to  which  the  refilling  power  of  the  air 
is  required.  Continue  the  line  AB  to  D,  fo  that 
BD  may  be  to  AD,  as  tlie  refiding  power  of  the  air 
to  flow  motions  is  to  its  refiding  power  to  a  velocity 
of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then  fhall  CD  be  to  AD 
as  the  refiding  power  of  the  air  to  flow  motions  is  to 
its  refiding  power  to  the  given  velocity  reprefented 
by  AC. 

“  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of  ^ 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  lyoz.  avoir¬ 
dupoife,  if  it  be  fired  from  a  barrel  of  45  inches  in 
length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will  ffluc  from 
that  piece  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were  uniformly 
continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in  a  fecond. 

— If,  indead  of  a  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of  an  equal 
diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  in  the  fame 
piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  powder, 
the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron-bullet  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  leaden  one  in  the  fubduplicate" ratio 
of  the  fpecificate  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  ;  and  fup- 
pofing  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  to  two,  and  computing 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  will  appear, 
that  an  iron-bullet  of  241b.  weight,  fhot  from  a  piece 
of  10  feet  in  length,  with  1 61b.  of  powder,  will  acquire 
from  the  explofion  a  velocity  which,  if  uniformly  con¬ 
tinued,  would  carry  it  nearly  1650  feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  This  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  our 
theory,  a  cannon-ball  of  241b.  weight  is  difeharged 
with  when  it  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder; 
but  if,  in llead  of  a  quantity  of  powder  weighing  two- 
thirds  of  the  ball,  we  fuppofe  the  charge  to  be  onlf 
half  the  weight  of  it,  then  its  velocity  will  on  the  fame 
principles  be  no  more  than  1490  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
fame  would  be  the  velocities  of  every  lefltr  bullet  fired 
with  the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of 
all  pieces  were  conftantly  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the 
diameters  of  their  bore  ;  and  although,  according  to 
the  ufual  dimenilons  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery, 
this  proportion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  difference 
is  not  great  enough  to-occafion  a  very  great  variation 
from  the  velocities  here  afligned  ;  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  fhall  make  a  computation  thereon.  But 
in  thefe  determinations  we  fuppofe  the  windage  to  be 
no  mere  than  is  juft  fuflicient  for  putting  down  the  bul¬ 
let  eafily ;  whereas  in  real  fervice,  either  through  negli¬ 
gence  or  unfkilfulnefs,  it  often  happens,  that  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet,  that  great  part  of  the  inflamed  fluid  efcapes  by 
its  fide ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the  fhot  in  this  cafe 
may  be  confiderably  lefs  than  what  we  have  afligned. 
However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compenfated  by  the 
greater  heat  which  in  all  probability  attends  the  firing 
of  thefe  large  quantities  of  powder, 
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«  |rrom  this  great  velocity  of  cannon-ffiot  we  may 
clear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank  ffiot 
which  occafioned  the  invention  of  Anderfon’s  ltrange 
hypothefisf.  Here  our  author  was  deceived  by  his 
not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the 
heavieft  ffiot  is  diminiffied  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of 
practical  gunners  is  not  more  difficult  to  account  for ; 
fince,  when  they  agree  that  every  ffiot  flies  in  a  ftraight 
line  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  piece,  which  imagi¬ 
nary  diftance  they  have  called  the  extent  of  the  point- 
blank Jhot,  we  need  only  fuppofe,  that,  within  that  di- 
flance  which  they  thus  determine,  the  deviation  of  the 
path  of  the  ffiot  from  a  ftraight  line  is  not  very  percep¬ 
tible  in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a  (hot  of 
241b.  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  powder, 
will,  at  the  diftance  of  500  yards  from  the  piece,  be 
feparated  from  the  line  of  its  original  direftion  by  an 
angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree ;  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often  ufed  in 
the  directing  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that  fo  fmall 
an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the  generality 
■of  pra&itioners,  and  the  path  of  the  fhot  may  con- 
fequently  be  deemed  a  ftraight  line  ;  efpecially  as 
other  caufcs  of  error  will  often  intervene  much  greater 
than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this  line  by 
or  ravity. 

“  We  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  ffiot 
both  when  fired  with  two-thirds  of  its  weight  and 
with  half  its  weight  of  powder  refpeftively  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  I  muft  remark,  that  on  the  principles  of 
our  theory,  the  increafing  the  charge  of  powder  will 
increafe  the  velocity  of  the  ffiot,  till  the  powder  ar¬ 
rives  at  a  certain  quantity  ;  after  which,  if  the  powder 
be  increafed,  the  velocity  of  the  ffiot  will  dimimffi. 
The  quantity  producing  the  greateft  velocity,  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greateft  velocity  and  the  ve¬ 
locity  communicated  by  greater  and  lefler  charges,  may 
be  thus  affigned.  Let  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  the 
piece;  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  afymp- 
totes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and  draw 
BF  parallel  to  AC  ;  find  out  now  the  point  D,  where 
the  reftangle  ADEG  is  equal  to  the  hyperbolic  area 
DEFB  ;  then  will  AD  reprefent  that  height  of  the 
charge  which  communicates  the  greateft  velocity  to  the 
fiiot ;  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  1  to  2.7t82h,  as 
appears  from  the  table  of  logarithms,  from  the  length 
of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  this 
charge  is  eafily  known.  If,  inftead  of  this  charge,  any 
other  filling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  AI  be  ufed, 
draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  through  the  point  H  to 
the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  defer ibe  the  hyper¬ 
bola  HK;  then  the  greateft  velocity  will  be  to  the  ve¬ 
locity  communicated  by  the  charge  A  I,  in  the  fub- 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  reftangle  AE  to  the  fame 
reftangle  diminifhed  by  the  trilinear  fpace  KKE. 

“  It  hath  been  already  ffiown,  that  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  on  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  |  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  fccond, 
amounted  to  about  10  lb.  It  hath  alfo  been  ffiown, 
that  an  iron-bullet  weighing  241b.  if  fired  with  16  lb. 
of  powder  (which  is  ufualiy  efteemed  its  proper  bat¬ 
tering  charge),  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  1650  feet 
in  a  fficond,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  other:  whence, 
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as  the  furface  of  this  laft  bullet  is  more  than  54  times  Theory. 


greater  than  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  their  velocities  are  nearly  the  fame,  it 
follows,  that  the  refiftance  on  the  larger  bullet  will  a- 
mount  to  more  than  5401b.  which  is  near  23  times 
its  own  weight. 

«  The  two  laft  propofitions  are  principally  aimed 
againft  thofe  theorifts  who  have  generally  agreed  in 
fuppofing  the  flight  of  lhot  and  {hells  to  be  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola.  The  reafon  'given  by  thofe 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofed  inconfiderable 
refiftance  of  the  air  ;  fince,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  Tides 
that  the  trad  of  projectiles  would  be  a  perfect  parabo¬ 
la  if  there  was  no  refiftance,  it  has  from  thence  been 
too  rafhly  concluded,  that  the  interruption  which  the 
ponderous  bodies  of  fhells  and  bullets  would  receive 
from  fuch  a  rare  medium  as  air  would  be  fcarcely  fen- 
fible,  and  confequently  that  their  parabolic  flight  would 
be  hereby  fcarcely  affected. 

“  Now  the  prodigious  refiftance  of  the  air  to  a  bul¬ 
let  of  241b.  weight,  fuch  as  we  have  here  eftablifhed 
it,  fufficiently  confutes  this  reafoning  ;  for  how  erro¬ 
neous  muft  that  hypothelis  be,  which  negle&s  as  in¬ 
confiderable  a  force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body?”  But  here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  affume  a  few  particulars,  the  demonftrations  of 
which,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  may  be 
feen  under  the  article  Projectiles.  ^ 

“  1.  If  the  refiftance  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall  that  the  Common 
motion  of  a  projected  body  is  in  the  curve  of  a  para-  maxims 
bola,  then  the  axis  of  that  parabola  will  be  perpendi- 
cular  to  the  horizon,  and  confequently  the  part  of  the  of  projec. 
curve  in  which  the  body  afeends  will  be  equal  and  fimi-  tiles, 
lar  to  that  in  which  it  defeends. 

“2.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  body  moves  be 
terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane,  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  will  be  equally  diftant  from  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities. 

Alfo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  horizon¬ 


tal  plane  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velocity 
with  which  it  was  firft  projected. 

“  4.  If%  a  body  be  projected  in  different  angles  but 
with  the  fame  velocity,  then  its  greateft  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projected  in  an  angle  of  45 
with  the  horizon. 

“  5.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projected 
be  known,  then  this  greateft  horizontal  range  may  be 
thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  gravity,  what  fpace  the  projected  body 
ought  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projected :  then  twice  that  fpace  will  be 
the  greateft  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projected  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the 
horizon. 

“  6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a  body,  when  projec¬ 
ted  with  the  fame  velocity  at  different  angles,  will  be 
between  themfelves  as  the  fines  of  twice  the  angle 
in  which  the  line  of  projection  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon. 

“7.  If  a  body  is  projected  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon  but  with  different  velocities,  the  horizon¬ 
tal  ranges  will  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  thofe 
velocities.  #  ??. 

“  Thefe  poftulates  which  contain  the  principles  °f  e/roi s^f the 
the  modern  art  of  gunnery  are  all  of  them  falfe  ;  for  comm0n 
I  it  theory* 
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Theory,  h  hath  been  already  fhown*  that  a  muiket-ball  4  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
from  a  piece  45  inches  long,  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
near  1700  feet  in  a  fecond.  Now,  if  this  ball  flew  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  horizontal  range  at  45 
would  be  found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  about  17 
miles.  But  all  the  praCtical  writers  allure  us,  that 
this  range' is  really  Ihort  of  half  a  mile.  Diego  Ufano 
aftigns  to  an  arquebufs,  four  feet  in  length,  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  leaden  ball  of  i^oz,  weight  (which  is  very  near 
our  dimenfions),  an  horizontal  range  of  797  common 
paces,  when  it  is  elevated  between  40  and  5^  degrees, 
and  charged  with  a  quantity  of  fine  powder  equal  in 
weight  to  the  ball.  Nferfennus  alfo  tehs  us,  that  he 
found  the  horizontal  range  of  an  arquebufs  at  450  to 
be  lefs  than  400  fathom,  or  800  yards  ;  whence,  as 
either  of  tliefe  ranges  are  fiiort  of  half  an  Englifh  mile, 
it  follows,  that  a  mufket  (hot,  when  fired  with  a  rea- 
fonable  charge  of  powder  at  the  elevation  of  45°,  flies 
not  T‘T  part  of  the  diftance  it  ought  to  do  if  it  moved 
in  a  parabola.  Nor  is  this  great  contraction  of  the 
horizontal  range  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  the  refifiance  of  this  bullet  when  it  firft  if* 
fucs  from  the  piece  amounts  to  120  times  its  gravity, 
as  hath  been  experimentally  demonftrated,  n°  23. 

«  To  prevent  objections,  our  next  infiance  (hall  be 
in  an  iron-bullet  ‘of  24  lb.  weight,  which  is  the 
heavieft  in  common  ule  for  land-fervice.  Such  a  bul¬ 
let  fired  from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  with 
its  greatefl  allotment  of  powder  hath  a  velocity  of 
1650  feet  in  a  fecond,  as  already  fhown.  Now,  if  the 
horizontal  range  of  this  (hot,  at  450,  be  computed  on 
the  parabolic  hypothefis  by  the  fifth  poftulate,  it  will 
come  out  to  be  about  16  miles,  which  is  between  five 
and  fix  times  its  real  quantity;  for  the  pradical  writers 
all  agree  in  making  it  lefs  than  three  miles. 

“  But  farther,  it  is  not  only  when  projeCtiles  move 
with  thefe  very  great  velocities  that  their  flight  fen- 
fibly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  fuch  as  move  flow  e- 
nough  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye  : 
for  there  are  few  projeCtiles  that  can  be  thus  exami¬ 
ned,  which  do  not  viiibly  difagree  with  the  firlt,  fe¬ 
cond,  and  third  poftulate  ;  obvioufly  defending  thro3 
a  curve,  which  is  fiiorter  and  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  than  that  in  which  they  afeended.  Alfo  the 
higheft  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  is  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to  the 
ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
difeharged. 

“  1  have  found  too  by  experience,  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  poftulates  arc  exceffivcly  erroneous 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
{mail  velocities.  A  leaden  bullet  \  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  about  4^^ 
in  a  fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  19°  S'  hon*~ 

zon,T ranged  on  the  horizontal  plane  no  more  than  448 
yards :  whereas  its  greateft  horizontal  range  being 
found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be  at  leaft  1700  yards, 
the  range  at  19"  5'  ought  by  the  fixth  poftulate  to  have 
^  been  1050  yards  ;  whence,  in  this  experiment,  the 
Rotatory  range  was  not  4  of  what  it  muft  have  been  had  the 
motion  of  commonly  received  theory  been  true.” 
bullets  a  From  this  and  other  experiments  it  is  clearly 
!  proved,  that  the  track  deferibed  by  the  flight  even  of 
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the  heavieft  fhot,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  approach¬ 
ing  to  a  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projected  with 
very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
deferibed  by  them  is  explained  under  The  article  Pro¬ 
jectiles.  But  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  complica¬ 
tion  of  that  fubjeCt,  we  fhall  here  infert  an  account 
of  a  very  extraordinary  circumliance  which  frequently 
takes  place  therein. 

“  As  gravity  aCts  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  but  gravity  de- 
fleCted  a  projected  body  from  its  courfe,  its  motion 
would  be  conftantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  pafung  through  the  line  of  its 
original  direction  :  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body 
in  its  motion  often  deviates  from  this  plane,  fome- 
times  to  the  right  hand  and  at  other  times  to  the 
left  ;  and  this  in  an  incurvatcd  line,  which  is  convex 
towards  that  plane  :  fo  that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is 
frequently  in  a  line  having  a  double  curvature,  it  be¬ 
ing  bent  towards  the  horizon  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
and  again  bent  out  of  its  original  direClion  to  the  right 
or  left  by  fomc  other  force:  in  this  cafe  no  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  performed  in  the  fame  plane, 
but  its  track  will  lie  in  the  furface  of  a  kind  of  cylinder, 
whofe  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

“  This  proportion  may  be  indifputably  proved  by 
the  experience  of  every  one  in  the  leaft  converfant 
with  the  praCtice  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which 
will  carry  its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended 
mark  at  10  yards  diftance,  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
ip  inches  in  100  yards,  much  lefs  to  30  inches  in 
300  yards.  Now  this  inequality  can  only  arife  from 
the  track  of  the  bullet  being  incurvated  Tideways  as  well 
as  downwards:  for  by  this  means  the  diftance  between 
that  incurvated  line  and  the  line  of  direction  will  in- 
creafe  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  di¬ 
ftance  ;  thefe  lines  being  coincident  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  and  afterwards  feparating  in  the  manner  of 
a  curve  and  its  tangent,  if  the  mouth  of  the  piece  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  point  of  contaCt. — To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  a  barrel  carrying  a 
ball  4  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy 
carriage,  I  fatisfied  myfelf  of  the  fteadinefs  and  truth 
of  its  direClion,  by  firing  at  a  board  14  feet  fquare, 
which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diftance;  for  I  found, 
that  in  16  fuccefiive  (hots  I  miffed  the  mark  but  once. 
Now,  the  fame  barrel  being  fixed  on  the  fame  carriage, 
and  fired  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  powder,  fo  that 
the  fiiock  on  the  difeharge  would  be  much  lefs,  and 
confequently  the  direClion  lefs  changed,  I  found,  that 
at  760  yards  diftance  the  ball  flew  fometimes  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  to  the  left.  I  found,  too,  that 
its  direClion  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un¬ 
certain,  it  falling  one  time  above  200  yards  fhort  of 
what  it  did  at  another  ;  although,  by  the  niceft  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  piece  after  the  difeharge,  it  did  not 
appear  to  have  ftarted  in  the  leaft  from  the  pofition  it 
was  placed  in. 

“  The  reality  of  this  doubly  curvated  trad  being 
thus  demonftrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  afked,  What  can 
be  the  caufe  of  a  motion  fo  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  ?  And  to  this  I  anfwer.  That  the 
deflection  in  queftion  muft  be  owing  to  fome  power 
aCting  obliquely  to  the  progreftive  motion  of  the 
C  c  body  $ 
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Theory,  body  ;  which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  refinance 
-“"■V— ~  of  the  air.  If  it  be  farther  afked,  how  the  refiftance 
of  the  air  can  ever  come  to  be  oblique  to  the  progref- 
five  motion  of  the  body  ?  I  farther  reply,  that  it  may 
fometimes  arife  from  inequalities  in  the  refitted  fur- 
face  ;  but  that  its  general  caufe  is  doubtlefs  a  whirling 
motion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  its  axis  :  for  by 
this  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progref- 
five  motion,  each  part  of  the  bullet’s  furface  will  ftrike 
the  air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there 
was  no  fuch  whirl ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  a£tion  of 
the  air  arifing  from  this  caufe  will  be  greater  as  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  itspro- 
greflive  one. 

“  This  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arifes  from  the 
friction  of  the  bullet  againft  the  lides  of  the  piece  ; 
and  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  fome  part  of  its  re¬ 
volution  confpire  with  the  progreffive  one,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it  ;  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby 
affe&ed,  and  will  be  increafed  in  that  part  where  the 
whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  progreffive  one,  and 
diminifhed  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it  :  and  by  this 
means  the  whole  effort  of  the  refiftance,  inft'ead  of 
being  oppofite  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  body,  will  be¬ 
come  oblique  thereto,  and  will  produce  thofe  effe&s 
already  mentioned.  If  it  was  poffible  to  predidl  the 
pofition  of  the  axis  round  which  the  bullet  fhould 
whirl,  and  if  that  axis  was  unchangeable  during  the 
whole  flight  of  the  bullet,  then  the  aberration  of  the 
bullet  by  this  oblique  force  would  be  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  incurvation  produced  thereby  would  re¬ 
gularly  extend  the  fame  way  from  one  end  of  its  track 
to  the  other.  For  inftance,  if  the  axis  of  the  whirl 
was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  then  the  incurvation 
would  be  to  the  right  or  left.  If  that  axis  was  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  bullet, 
then  the  incurvation  would  be  upwards  or  downwards. 
But  as  the  firft  pofition  of  this  axis  is  uncertain,  and 
as  it  may  perpetually  fhift  in  the  courfe  of  the  bullet’s 
flight ;  the  deviation  of  the  bullet  is  not  neceffarily 
either  in  one  certain  dire&ion,  or  tending  to  the  fame 
fide  in  one  part  of  its  track  that  it  does  in  another,  but 
more  ufually  is  continually  changing  the  tendency  of  its 
deflexion,  as  the  axis  round  which  it  whirls  mutt  fre^ 
quently  fhift  its  pofition  to  the  progreflive  motion  by 
many  inevitable  accidents. 

“  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  fucli  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  here  deferibed,  is,  I  think,  demonftrable  : 
however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I 
confirmed  it,  as  well  as  fome  other  parts  of  my  theory, 
30  by  the  following  experiments. 

Machine  <<  1  caufed  the  machine  to  be  made  represented 
f*  th^air’s  Plate  CCXXV.  fig.  4.  BCDE  is  a  brafs  barrel,  move- 
xcfifUnce,  able  on  its  axis,  and  fo  adjufted  by  means  of  fri&ion- 
wheels,  not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  aa  to  have  no 
ffi&ion  worth  attending  to.  The  frame  in  which  this 
barrel  is  fixed  is  fo  placed  that  its  axis  may  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  axis  itfelf  is  continued 
above  the  upper  plate  of  the  frame,  and  has  fattened 
on  it  a  light  hollow  cone,  AFG.  From  the  lower 
part  of  this  cone  there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood, 
GH,  which  is  very  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.  At 
its  extremity  there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the 
body,  whofe  refiftance  is  to  be  inveftigated  (as  here  the 
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globe  P)  ;  and  to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaying  Theory, 
out  of  its  horizontal  pofition  by  the  weight  of  the  an-  ” ' 
nexed  body  P,  there  is  a  brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  fa¬ 
ttened  to  the  top  of  the  cone  which  fupports  the  end  of 
the  arm. 

“  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  fine 
filk  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure  ;  and 
after  this  line  hath  taken  a  fufficient  number  of  turns,, 
it  is  conducted  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the 
pully  L  over  which  it  is  patted,  and  then  a  proper 
weight  M  is  hung  to  its  extremity.  If  this  weight 
be  left  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  defeend  by 
its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  defeent,  turn  round 
the  barrel  BCDE,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and 
the  body  P  fattened  to  it.  And  wliilft  the  refiftance  on 
the  arm  GH  and  on  the  body  P  is  lefs  than  the  weight. 

M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion  ;  and  there¬ 
by  the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increafe,  and  con- 
fequentlv  their  refiftance  will  increafe,  till  at  Lift  this, 
refiftance  and  the  weight  M  become  nearly  equal  to 
each  other.  The  motion  with  which  M  defeends* 
and  with  which  P  revolves,  will  not  then  fenlibly  dif¬ 
fer  from  an  equable  one.  Whence  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive,  that,  by  proper  obfervations  made  with 
this  machine,  the  refiftance  of  the  body  P  may  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  moft  natural  method  of  proceeding  in 
tftis  inveftigation  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  machine  lirfb 
have  acquired  its  equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufually 
do  in  about  five  or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning  ;  and, 
then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  counting  a  number  of  turns*., 
what  time  is  taken  up  by  one  revolution  of  the  body 
P  :  then  taking  off  the  body  P  and  the  weight  M,  let 
it  be  examined  what  fmaller  weight  will  make  the  arm. 

GH  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P  was  fixed  to 
it :  this  fmaller  weight  being  taken  from  M,  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  obvioufiy  equal  in  effort  to  the  refiftance  o£ 
the  revolving  body  P  ;  and  this  remainder  being  redu¬ 
ced  in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal  to  the. 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance.  And  as  the  time  of 
one  revolution  is  known,  and  confequently  the  velocity 
of  the  revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  difeovered  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance  to  the  given  body 
P  moving  with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

“  Here,  to  avoid  all  obje&ions,  I  have  generally. 
chofe,  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 
ftead  a  thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  placed 
horizontally;  fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  tun*, 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alfo  carry 
round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  mathematicians  will 
£afily  allow  that  there  was  no  iieceffity  for  this  precau¬ 
tion.— The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BCDE*  and  of  the 
filk  firing  wound  round  it*  was  2 .q6  inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
furface  of  the  globe  P*  was  49.5  inches.  The  body 
P,  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ;  its  fur¬ 
face  very  neatly  coated  with  marbled  paper.  It  was, 
not  much  diftant  from  the  fize  of  a  I  2  lb.  {hot,  being" 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
deferibed  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51* 75  inches* 

When,  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and. 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  at  M,  it  was  examined  how  foon  the  motion  of 
the  defeending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
P,  would  become  equable  as  to  fenfe.  With  this  view% 

three  ^ 
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Theory,  three  revolutions  being  fullered  to  elapfe,  it  was  found 
V"""— '  that  the  next  io  were  performed  in  27^'%  20  in  lefs 
than  55",  and  30  in  824";  fo  that  the  firft  ro  were 
performed  in  the  fecond  in  274'',  and  the  third 


in  274"- 

“  Thefe  experiments  fufficiently  evince,  that  even 
with  half  a  pound,  the  fmalleft  weight  made  ufe  of, 
the  motion  of  the  machine  was  fufficiently  equable  after 
the  firft  three  revolutions. 

“  The  globe  above  mentioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  341b.  ;  and  10  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 
the  fucceeding  20  were  performed  in  2i4'*  Then  the 
globe  being  taken  off,  and  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  its  room;  it  was  found,  that 
infttad  of  34  lb.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make 
it  revolve  in  kfs  time  than  it  did  before  ;  performing 
now  20  revolutions  after  10  were  elapfed  in  the  fpace 
of  19". 

“  Hence  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  3^ lb.  firft 
hung  on,  there  is  lefs  than  r  lb.  to  be  deduXed  for 
the  refiftance  on  the  arm  ;  and  consequently  the  re- 
fiftance  on  the  globe  itfelf  is  not  lefs  than  the  effort  of 

lb.  in  the  Situation  M  ;  and  it  appearing  from  the 
former  meafures,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 

of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  defer ibed  by  the  centre 
of  the  globe  ;  it  follows,  that  the  abfolute  refiftauce 
of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  times  in  2i4'S  (a- 
bout  25  feet  in  a  fecond),  is  not  lefs  than  the  50th 
part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  of  36  ounces  ; 
and  this  being  confiderably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  the  fize  of  a  twelve-pound  fhot, 
jt  irrefragably  confirms  a  propofition  I  had  formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  that  the  refifiauce  of  the  air  to 
a  12  lb.  iron  fhot,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  25  feet  in 
a  fecond,  is  not  lefs  than  half  an  ounce. 

“  The  reft  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  confirm  another  propofition,  namely,  that  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled 
body.  To  inveftigate  this  point,  there  were  fuccef- 
fively  hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  1,  4,  9,  16  ;  and  letting  10  revolutions  firft 
elapfe,  the  following  obfervations  were  made  on  the 
reft. — With -J- lb.  the  globe  went  20  turns  in  544”, 
with  2  lb.  it  went  20  turns  in  274''*  with  441b.  it 
went  30  turns  in  274,  and  with  8  lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  274. — Hence  it  appears,  that  to  refiftances  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  there  correfpond 
velocities  of  the  refilled  body  in  the  proportion  of  the 
numbers  r,  2,  3,  4  ;  which  proves,  with  great  nicety, 
the  propofition  above  mentioned. 

u  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progreflive  motion  would  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an  oblique  lefiftance  and  defieXive  power  as 
already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe  a  wooden  ball 
©1  44  inches  diameter  was  fufpended  by  a  double 
ftring,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  ball  and  twilling  the  double  ftring,  the 
ball  when  left  to  itfelf  would  have  a  revolving  motion 
given  it  from  the  untwilling  of  the  ftring  again.  And 
if,  when  the  ftring  was  twilled,  the  ball  was  drawn  to 
*  eonfiderable  diftance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  go;  it  would  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 
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its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  fteadily  enough  in  the 
fame  vertical  plane  in  which  it  firft  began  to  move  : 
but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  ftring,  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  Efficient  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
conftantly  defleXed  to  the  right  Or  left  of  its  firft 
track  ;  and  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion  ;  and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
ftring  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refiftance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
furface  of  the  globe  than  the  other.  For  the  devia¬ 
tion  continued  when  the  ftring  was  totally  untwilled  ; 
and  even  during  the  time  that  the  ftring,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  the  globe  had  received,  was  twilling  the  contrary 
way.  And  it  was  always  eafy  to  predial,  before  the 
ball  was  let  go,  which  way  it  would  defleX,  only  by- 
con  fidering  on  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  combined 
with  the  progreflive  motion;  for  on  that  fide  always  the 
defieXive  power  aXed,  as  the  refiftance  was  greater 
here  than  on  the  fide  where  the  whirl  and  progreflive 
motion  were  oppofed  to  one  another.” 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidered  this  experiment  as 
an  inconteftable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
undertook  to  give  ocular  demonftration  of  this  de¬ 
flexion  of  mufket-bullets  even  in  the  ftiort  fpace  of 
100  yards. 

“  As  all  projeXiles,”  fays  lie,  “  in  their  flight,  are 
aXed  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  defleXion  of  a 
bullet  from  its  primary  direXion,  fuppofes  that  deflec¬ 
tion  to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical  plane  ; 
becaufe,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  aXion  of  gravity  is 
compounded  and  entangled  with  the  defleXive  force. 
And  for  this  reafon  my  experiments  have  been  princi¬ 
pally  direXed  to  the  examination  of  that  defleXion 
which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For  if  it  appears  at 
any  time  that  the  bullet  has  Shifted  from  that  vertical 
plane  in  which  the  motion  began,  this  will  be  an  in¬ 
conteftable  proof  of  what  we  have  advanced. — Now, 
by  means  of  fereens  of  exceeding  thin  paper,  placed 
parallel  to  each  other  at  proper  diilances,  this  defleXion 
in  quellion  may  be  many  ways  inveftigated.  For  by 
firing  bullets  which  fhall  traverfe  the  fereens,  the 
flight  of  the  bullet  may  be  traced  ;  and  it  may  eafily 
appear  whether  they  do  or  do  not  keep  invariably  to 
one  vertical  plane.  This  examination  may  proceed  on 
three  different  principles,  which  I  fhall  here  feparately 
explain. 

“  For  firft,  an  exaXly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thefe  fereens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  Angle  bullet  may  be  more  readily  inveftigated,  on¬ 
ly  by  meafuring  the  horizontal  diflance  of  its  trace 
from  the  vertical  plane  thus  delineated  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  abfolute  quantity  of  its  aberration  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  defeription  of  fuch  a  vertical  plane 
fliouldbe  eileemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety,  a 
fecond  method  may  be  followed  ;  which  is  that  of  reft- 
ing  the  piece  in  fome  fixed  notch  or  focket,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fome  little  play  to  the 
right  and  left,  yet  all  the  lines  in  which  the  bullet  can 
be  direXed  fhall  interfeX  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
that  fixed  focket  :  by  this  means,  if  two  different  fhot 
are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  fituated,  the  horizontal 
di fiances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two  fereens 
ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  ac 
C  c  2  the 
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the  refpe&ive  diftances  of  the  fereens  from  the  focKet 
in  which  the  piece  was  laid.  And  if  thefe  horizontal 
diftances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  fhot  at  lead  hath  deviated  from  a  ver¬ 
tical  plane,  although  the  abfolute  quantity-  of  that  de¬ 
viation  cannot  hence  be  afligued  ;  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
known  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  one  bullet, 
and  what  to  the  other. 

«  But  if  the  conftant  and  invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  or  focket  in  which  the  piece  was  placed,  be 
thought  too  hard  an  hypothecs  in  this  very  nice  affair; 
the  third  method,  and  which  is  the  fimpleft  of  alt, 
requires  no  more  than  that  two  fhot  be  fired,  througn 
three  fereens  without  any  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the 
piece  each  time  :  for  in  this  cafe,  if  the  fliots  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
then  if  the  horizontal  diftances  of  their  traces  on  the 
firft  fereen  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  diftances 
on  the  fecond  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  diftances  of  the  fecond 
and  third  fereen  from  the  firft.  And  if  they  are  not  in 
this  proportion,  then  it  will  be  certain  that  one  of  them 
at  leaft  hath  been  defle&ed  from  the  vertical  plane  ; 
though  here,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  the  quantity  of  that 
defieJftion  in  each  will  not  be  known. 

“  All  thefe  three  methods  I  have  myfelf  made  ufe 
of  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found  the  fuccefs 
agreeable  to  my  expectation.  But  the  moft  eligible 
method  feemed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  laft. 
The  apparatus  was  as  follows. — Two  fereens  weie  fet 
up  in  the  larger  walk  in  the  charter-houfe  garden;  tue 
firft  of  them  at  250  feet  diftance  from  the  wall,  which 
was  to  ferve  for  a  third  fereen  ;  and  the  fecond  200 
feet  from  the  fame  wall.  At  50  feet  before  the  fii  ft 
fereen,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was  placed 
a  large  block  weighing  about  20O  lb.  weight,  and  ha¬ 
ving  fixed  into  it  an  iron  bar  with  a  focket  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  in  which  the  piece  was  to  be  laid.  The  piece 
itfelf  was  of  a  common  length,  and  bored  for  an  ounce 
ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a  ball  of  1  7  to  the 
pound,  fo  that  the  windage  was  extremely  fmall,  and 
with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good  powder.  I  he 
fereens  were  made  of  the  thinneft  iflue  paper;  and  the 
refi fiance  they  gave  to  the  bullet  (and  tconfequently 
their  probability  of  defleCling  it)  was  fo  fmall,  that  a 
bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  fereens,  left  a  fine  thin  fragment  of  it  towards  the 
edge  entire,  which  was  fo  very  weak  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  it  without  breaking.  Thefe  things  thus 
prepared,  live  fhot  were  made  with  the  piece  refted  in 
the  notch  above  mentioned  ;  and  the  horizontal  diftan- 
€es  between  the  firft  fhort,  which  was  taken  as  a  ftand- 
ard,  anct  the  four  fucceeding  ones,  both  on  the  firft 
and  fecond  fereen  and  on  the  wall,  meafured  in  inches, 
were  as  follows : 

1  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  W all. 

j  to  2.  1,75  3’L5  ^ 

3  10  L.  *5>6  °9 >2S 

4  1,25  L.  4,5  L-  J5*°  k. 

5  2,15  L  5>l  I~  19^  L. 

•  “  Here  the  letters  R  and  L  denote  that  the  fhot  in 

queftion  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firft. 

^  <*  Xf  the  pofition  of  the  focket  in  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  fuppofed  fixed,  then  the  horizontal  di¬ 
ftances  meafured  above  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fereen, 
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and  on  the  wall,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di-  Theory. 

fiances  of  the  firft  fereen,  the  fecond  fereen,  and  the  - 

wall  from  the  focket.  But  by  only  looking  over  thefe 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  them  are  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  ;  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  firft  and  third, 
for  inftance,  on  the  wall  being  above  nine  inches  more 
than  it  fhould  be  by  this  analogy. 

“  If,  without  fuppofing  the  invariable  pofition  of 
the  focket,  we  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di¬ 
ftances  accord  mg  to  the  third  method  defcnbed  above, 
we  fhal!  in  this  cafe  difeover  divarications  ftill  more 
extraordinary  ;  for,  by  the  numbers  fet  down,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  horizontal  diftances  of  the  fecond  and 
third  fhot  on  the  two  fereens,  and  on  the  wall,  are 
as  under. 

lft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

11.75  18.75  .  s3-95 

Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di¬ 
ftance  on  the  firft  fereen  be  taken  from  the  diftances  on 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  74.2  :  and 
thefe  numbers,  if  each  fhot  kept  to  a  vertical  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5  5  that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  diftances  of  the  fecond  fereen, 
and  of  the  wall  from  the  Hrft  :  but  the  laft  number 

74.2  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by 

59.2  ;  fo  that  between  them  there  is  a  deviation  from 

the  vertical  plane  of  above  39  inc^ies>  and  ^is  a 

tran fit  of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

“  But  farther,  to  (how  that  thefe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circumftance  of  the  balls 
fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  (hots 
more  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  with  fmaller  bullets,  which  ran  much  loo- 
fer  in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  diftances  be¬ 


ing  meafured  in  inches  from  the  trace  of  the  firft  bul¬ 
let  to  each  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  the  numbers  were 
as  under. 


1  to  2 

3 

x 
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Here,  again,  on  the  fuppofed  fixed  pofition  of  the 
piece,  the  horizontal  diftance  on  the  wall  between  the 
firft  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  lefs  than 
it  fhould  be  if  each  kept  to  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  like 
irregularities,  though  fmaller,  occur  in  every  other  ex¬ 
periment.  And  if  they  a/b  examined  according  to 
the  third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal 
diftances  of  the  third  and  fourth,  for  inftance,  are  com¬ 
pared,  thofe  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fereen,  and  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 

ift  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 
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And  if  the  horizontal  diftance  on  the  firft  fereen  be 
taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be  10.15, 
and  27.4;  where  the  leaft  of  them,  inftead  of  being 
five  times  the  firft,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  23.35  fhort  of 
it ;  fo  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  23  inches. 

“  From  all  thefe  experiments,  the  deflexion  in  que- 
ftion  feems  to  be  inconteftably  evinced.  But  to  give 
fome  farther  light  to  this  fubjea,  I  took  a  barrel  of  ' 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  ufed  ;  and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
the  bend  making  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees 

with. 
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Theory,  with  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  piece  thus  bent  was 
v~  fired  with  a  loofe  ball,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  hitherto  ufed,  the  fcreens  of  the  laft  experiment 
being  Hill  continued.  It  was  natural  to  exped,  that 
if  this  piece  was  pointed  by  the  general  dire&ion  of  its 
axis,  the  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  di¬ 
rection  by  the  bend  near  its  mouth.  But  as  the  bul¬ 
let,  in  palling  through  that  bent  part,  would,  as  I 
conceived,  be  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right-hand  fide 
of  the  barrel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up 
againft  the  air,  and  would  increafe  the  refinance  on 
that  fide  ;  I  predicted  to  the  company  then  prefent, 
that  if  the  axis  on  which  the  bullet  whirled,  did  not 
Ihift  its  pofition  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  piece  ; 
then,  notwithftanding  the  bent  of  the  piece  to  the 
left,  the  bullet  itfclf  might  be  expeCted  to  incurvate 
towards  the  right  ;  and  this,  upon  tiial,  did  mod  re¬ 
markably  happen.  For  one  of  the  bullets  fired  from 
ibis  bent  piece  pafied  through  the  firft  fereen  about 
inch  dill  ant  from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  (hot  fired 
from  the  ftraight  piece  in  the  la  ft  fet  of  experiments. 
On  the  fecond  fereen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  bullets 
were  about  three  inches  diflant  ;  the  bullet  from  the 
crooked  piece  palling  on  both  fcreens  to  the  left  of  the 
other  :  but  comparing  the  places  of  tliefe  bullets  on  the 
wall,  it  appeared  that  the  bullet  from  the  crooked 
piece,  though  it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two 
fcreens,  had  now  crofted  that  track,  and  was  defle&ed 
confiderably  to  the  right  of  it ;  fo  that  it  was  obvious, 
that  though  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might 
fir  ft  be  canted  to  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the 
track  of  the  other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared, 
yet  by  degrees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a 
little  beyond  the  fecond  fereen  crofted  that  track 
from  which  it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was 
defle&cd  14  inches,  as  I  remember,  on  the  contrary 
fide.  And  this  experiment  is  not  only  the  moft 
convincing  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  defied!  ion  here 
contended  for  ;  but  is  like  wife  the  ftrongeit  confir¬ 
mation  that  it  is  brought  about  in  the  very  manner  and 
by  the  very  circumftances  which  we  have  all  along  de- 
feribed. 

“  I  have  now  only  to  add,  that  as  I  fufpe&ed  the 
confideration  of  the  revolving  motion  of  the  bullet, 
compounded  with  its  progrelfive  one,  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fubjedl  of  mathematical  fpeculation,  and 
that  the  reality  of  any  defle&ing  force  thence  arifing 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  computifts  upon  the 
principles  hitherto  received  of  the  adtion  of  fluids  ;  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the  ftrange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  eftablifhed,  and  the  unexpected 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  tliefe  matters: 
The  propofition  which  I  advanced  for  this  purpofe  be¬ 
ing,  That  two  equal  furfaces  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  fo  differently  refitt¬ 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  refiftance  is  lefs 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  furfacc  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  it  (hall  be  confiderably 
3a  greater. 

Strange  .  “To  make  out  this  propofition,  I  made  ufe  of  the 
the  ref  ft  *"  mac^ne  alreaHy  defer  ibed  :  and  having  prepared  a 
ancelf  the  Pa^e^oar(^  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  was  four  inches  fquare, 
air,  and  whofe  planes  made  angles  of  450  with  the  plane  of 

its  bafe ;  and  alfo  a  parallelogram  four  inches  in 


breadth,  and  5^  in  length,  which  was  equal  to  the  fur-  Theory.  ^ 
face  of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P  was  taken  ofF  from 
the  machine,  and  the  pyramid  was  firft  fixed  on  ;  and 
2  lb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  fo  fitted  as 
to  move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  2  0  re¬ 
volutions  after  the  firft  ten  were  elapfed  in  35''.  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  fo  that  its  bafe,  which  was 
a  plane  of  four  inches  fquare,  went  foremoft,  it  now 
performed,  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  in 
38^. — After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fix¬ 
ing  on  the  parallelogram  with  its  longer  fide  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furface  in  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  horizon  by  a  quadrant,  the  paralle¬ 
logram,  with  the  fame  weight,  performed  20  revolu¬ 
tions  in  43  J-". 

“  Now  here  this  parallelogram  and  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  45°.;  and  yet  one  of  them 
made  20  revolutions  in  33",  whilft  the  other  took  up1 
434  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a  flat 
furface,  fuch  as  a  bafe  of  a  pyramid,  which  meets 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re¬ 
volutions  in  38^'j  which  is  the  medium  between  the 
other  two. 

But  to  give  another  and  ftiil  more  Ample  proof 
of  this  principle  ;  there  was  taken  a  parallelogram  four 
inches  broad  and  8J  long.  This  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  perpendicular  there¬ 
to,  and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  45 0  with  the  horij 
zon,  there  was  a  weight  hung  on  at  M  of  3  fib.  with 
which  the  parallelogram  made  20  revolutions  in  4o|'/. 

But  after  this,  the  pofition  of  the  parallelogram  was 
fhifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  (horter  lide  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  arm,  though  its  furface  was  ftiil  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon;  and  now,  inftead 
of  going  (lower,  as  might  beexpedled  from  the  greater 
extent  of  part  of  its  furface  from  the  axis  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  went  round  much  fafler  :  for  in  this  laft  fi- 
tuation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  35|-v,  fo  that  there 
were  5 7  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions;  and 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumftance  than  as  the 
larger  or  (horter  fide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  of  its  diredlion.” 

In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  fac¬ 
tions,  feveral  experiments  on  this  fubjedl,  but  upon  a 
brger  fcale,  arc  related  by  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Efq. 

They  confirm  the  truth  of  what  Mr  Robins  advances, 
but  nothing  is  faid  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  experiments  made  by  Mr  Whylhe 
Robins  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and  which  not  art  of  gun- 
only  far  exceed  every  thing  that  had  been  formerly  nei7.  can‘ 
done,  but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing  the  art  of  gun- 
nery  to  its  ne plus  ultra.  It  muft  be  obferved,  how-1 
ever,  that  in  this  art  it  is  impofiible  we  fhould  ever  ar¬ 
rive  at  abfolute  perfedlion  ;  that  is,  it  can  never  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  gunner,  by  any  method  of  calculation 
whatever,  could  be  enabled  to  point  his  guns  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  flrot  would  hit  tire  mark  if  placed  any 
where  within  its  range.  Aberrations,  which  can  by  no 
means  be  either  forefeen  or  prevented,  will  take  place 
from  a  great  number  of  different  caufes.  A  variation 
in  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  dampnefs  of 
the  powder,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  (hot,  will  caufe 
variations  in  the  range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot 
by  any  means  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  confequemly- 
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mud  render  tlie  event  of  each  (hot  very  precarious..  The 
refinance  of  the  atmofphere  (imply  confidered,  without 
any  of  thofe  anomalies  arifing  from  its  denfity  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  is  a  problem  which,  notwithflanding  the 
labours  of  Mr  Robins  and  others,  hath  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  folved  :  and,  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  matter 
in  a  phyfical  light,  we  (hall  find,  that  without  fome  other 
data  than  thofe  which  are  yet  obtained,  an  exadl  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  impofiible. 

It  is  an  objection  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  philofophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is 
■mod  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  refinance  of 
matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  other 
matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  ads  both  as  a 
redding  and  a  moving  power,  and  the  mathematician 
overlooks  its  effort  towards  motion,  founding  his  de- 
mondrations  only  upon  its  property  of  redding,  thefe 
demondrations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  tho’  they  fhould 
be  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It  is  to  an 
error  of  this  kind  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  already  taken  notice  of  between  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the  redding 
force  of  fluids,  and  what  a&ually  takes  place  upon  trial. 
Thefe  calculations  were  made  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved  could  do  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  redd  it  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  air  (the 
fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent)  proves  a 
fource  of  motion ,  as  well  as  reddance,  to  all  bodies  which 
move  in  it.  N 

To  -underdand  this  matter  fully,  let  ABC  reprefent 
a  crooked  tube  made  of  any  folid  matter,  and  £,  two 
pidons  which  exa&ly  dll  the  cavity.  If.  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  thefe  pidons  is  fjill  of  air,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
come  into  contact  with  each  other  on  account  of  the 
cladicity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  fome 
certain  didance  as  reprefented  in  the  figure..  If  the  pi- 
flon  b  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  preffes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  C b  a£ls  as  a  redding  power,  and  the  pidon  will 
not  be  drawn  up  with  fuali  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 
vacuo.  But  though  the  column  of  air  preffing.  in  the 
dire&ion  Qb  a&s  as  a  refilling  power  on  the  pidon  b, 
the  column  preffing  in  the  direction  A  a  will  a&  as.  a 
moving  power  upon  the  pidon  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d ,  the  other  will  defcend  to  that  marked  c . 
Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  pidon  a  to  be  removed,,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b  is  pulled  upwards  to  d ,  the  air  de¬ 
fending  through  the  leg  AaCB  willprefs  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  pidon  b,  as  ftrongly  as  it  would  have  done 
upon  the  upper  fide  of  the  pidon  a ,  had  it  been  pre¬ 
fent.  Therefore,  though  the  air  paffmg  down  through 
the  leg  CB  refids  the  motion  of  the  pidon  b  when  drawn 
upwards,  the  air  preffing  down  through  the  leg  AB  for¬ 
wards  it  as  much  ;  and  accordingly  the  pidon  b  may  be 
drawn  up  or  puffed  down  at  pleafure,  and  with  very 
little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A  is  dopped,  fo.that 
tlie  air  can  only  exert  its  refiding  power  on  the  pidon 
b,  it  will  require  a  confiderable  degree  of  drength  to 
move  the  pidon  from  b  to  d. 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  render 
the  aftion  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that  if 
.the  pidon  is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  other 
dire&ion  we  can  imagine,  the  air  preffes  as  much  upon 
3the  back  part  of  it  as  it  refids  it  on  tlie  fore  part  ;  and 


of  confequence,  a  ball  moving  through  the  air  with  Theory, 
any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much  accelera- 
ted  by  the  addion  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  retarded  by 
the  a£lion  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is  natural  to 
a(k,  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as  much  as  it 
retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  refidance  at  all  ? 
yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  fluid  doth  refid,  and  that 
very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that 
the  air  is  always  kept  in  fome  certain  date  or  conditu- 
tion  by  another  power  which  rules  all  its  motions,  and 
it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  which  gives  the  refidance. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  prefent  to  inquire  what  that 
power  is  ;  but  we  fee  that  the  air  is  often  in  very  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  :  one  day,  for  indance,  its  parts  are  vio¬ 
lently  agitated  by  a  dorm;  and  another,  perhaps,  they 
are  comparatively  at  red  in  a  calm.  In  the  fird  cafe, 
nobody  hefitates  to  own,  that  the  dorm  is  occafioned 
by  fome  caufe  or  other,  which  violently  refills  any 
other  power  that  would  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  air. 

In  a  calm,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  ;  for  it  would  require 
the  fame  exertion  of  power  to  excite  a  temped  in  a 
calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  temped  in  a  dormy  one.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  all  proje&iles,  by  their  motion,  agi¬ 
tate  the  atmofphere  in  an  unnatural  manner;  and  con.fe- 
quently  are  refided  by  that  power,  whatever  it  is,  which 
tends  to  reftore  the  equilibrium,  or  bring  back  the  at- 
mofphere  to  its  former  date. 

If  no  other  power  befides  that  above  mentioned  ac¬ 
ted  upon  projectiles,  it  is  probable,  that  all  refidance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  is  fmall,  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  four- 
ces  of  refiftance  arife.  One  of  thefe  is  a  fubtra&ion  ' 
of  part  of  the  moving  power;  which  though  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  rejijlance ,  or  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtra&ion  arifes  from 
the  following  caufe.  The  air,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  preffes  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo¬ 
dy  by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refids  the  forepart 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Nevertlielefs,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  preffes  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited  ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  a  body 
may  change  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
air  hath  not  time  to  rulh  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  affift  its  progrefiive  motion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  in  the  fird  place  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
on  every  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
theie  is  a  pofitive  refidance  of  as  much  more  on  the 
forepart,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  .the  atmofphere, 
which  mud  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move  for¬ 
ward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  increafe  of  re¬ 
fidance,  do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  is  not  in  all  cafes  perceptible,  becaiife 
the  velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently 
bears  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  air  preffes  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing 
the  velocity  with  which  the  air  rudies  into  a  vacuum  to 
be  1  2CO  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velo¬ 
city  of  30,  40,  or  50  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  force  with 
which  the  air  preffes  on  the  back  part  is  but  ^ r  at  the 
utmoft  lefs  than  that  which  refills  on  the  forepart  of  it, 

watch 
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Theory  which  will  not  be  perceptible 

bullets,  the  velocity  of  the  proje&ile  comes  to  have  a 
confiderable  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the 
air  rufhes  in  behind  it  ;  then  a  very  perceptible  and 
other  wife  unaccountable  refinance  is  obferved,  as  we 
have  Teen  in  the  experiments  already  related  by  Mr 
Robins.  Thus,  if  the  air  preffes  in  with  a  velocity  of 
I  2CQ  feet  in  a  fecond,  if  the  body  changes  its  place 
with  a  velocity  of  600  feet  in  the  fame  time,  there  is 
a  refidance  of  15  pounds  on  the  fore  part,  and  a  pref- 
fure  of  only  on  the  back  part.  The  refinance 
therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving  power  of  the 
air  by  y\  pounds,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other 
7'  pounds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  on  the  back  part,  and  thus  the  whole 
lofs  of  the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15  pounds; 
and  hence  the -exceeding  great  increafe  of  relifiance 
obferved  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be 
accordingto  the  common  computations. — The  velocity 
with  which  the  air  rufhes  into  a  vacuum  is  therefore  a 
defideratum  in  gunnery.  Mr  Robins  fuppofes  that  it 
is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found ;  and  that  when 
a  bullet  moves  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of 
1 200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  leaves  a  perfect  vacuum  be¬ 
hind  it.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  increafe  of 
refillance  to  bullets  moving  with  fuch  velocities  ;  but 
as  he  doth  not  take  notice  of  the  lofs  of  the  air's  mo¬ 
ving  power,  the  anomalies  of  all  lefier  velocities  arc  inex¬ 
plicable  on  his  principles.  Nay,  he  even  tells  us,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  rule  for  computing  red  (lances  may 
be  applied  in  all  velocities  lefs  than  1  ico  or  1200  feet 
in  a  fecond,  though  this  is  exprefsly  cont radioed  by  his 
Y  own  experiments  mentioned  n°  23. 
its  eladicity  Though  for  thefe  reafonsit  is  evident  how  great  dif- 

,  as  well  as  ficulties  muft  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  air  to  military  projectiles,  we  have  not  even 
yet  di (covered -all  the  fources  of  refi (lance  to  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  when  moving  with  immenfe  velocities.  Another 
power  by  which  they  are  oppofed  (and  which  at  lad 
becomes  greater  than  any  of  thofe  hitherto  mention¬ 
ed),  is  the  air's  elafiicity.  This,  however,  will  not 
begin  to  (how  itfelf  in  the  way  of  reliftance  till  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  moving  body  becomes  confiderably  greater 
than  that  by  which  the  air  preffes  into  a  vacuum.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  firfl  afeertained  this  velocity,  which  we 
fhall  fuppofe  to  be  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain, 
that  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velocity  of  1800  feet  in  a 
fecond,  it  mud  comprefs  the  air  before  it  ;  becaufe  the 
fluid  hath  neither  time  to  expand  itfelf  in  order  to  fill 
the.  vacuum  left  behind  the  moving  body,  nor  to  rufh 
tn  by  its  gravity.  This  compreffion  it  will  refid  by 
its  eladic  power,  which  thus  becomes  a  new  fource  of 
refiftance,  increafing,  without  any  limit,  in  proportion 
to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body.  If  now  we  fup¬ 
pofe  the  moving  body  to  fet  out  with  a  velocity 
of  2400  feet  in  a  fecond,  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  not 
only  a  vacuum  left  behind  the  body,  but  the  air  before 
it  is  compreffed  into  half  its  natural  fpace.  The  lofs 
of  motion  in  the  projectile  therefore  is  nowjvery  confi¬ 
derable.  It  fir d  lofes  13  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch 
of  furface  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  behind-it;  them  it  lofes  15  pounds 
more  on  account  of  the  refidance  of  the  air  before  it  ; 
again  it  lofes  13  pounds  on  account  of  the  eladicity  of 
the  comprefled  air;  and  iaftly  another  1 5  pounds  on  ao 
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but  if,  as  in  the  cafe'of  count  of  the  vacuum  behind,  which  takes  off  the  weight  Theory. 

of  the  atmofphere,  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to  r 
one  half  of  the  eladicity  of  the  air  before  it.  The  whole 
refidance  therefore  upon  every  fquare  inch  of  furface 
moving  with  this  velocity  is  60  pounds,  befides  that 
which  arifes  from  the  power  tending  to  preferve  the 
general  date  of  the  atmofphere,  and  which  increafes  in 
the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  as  already  men¬ 
tioned.  If  the  body  is  fuppofed  to  move  with  a  velo¬ 
city  of  480a  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refidance  from  the 
air's  eladicity  will  then  be  quadrupled,  or  amount  to 
60  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  which  added 
to  the  other  caufes,  produces  a  refidance  of  105  pounds 
upon  the  fquare  inch  ;  and  thus  would  the  refidance 
from  the  eladicity  of  the  air  go  on  continually  increa¬ 
fing,  till  at  lad  the  motion  of  the  projectile  would  be 
as  effectually  (lopped  as  if  it  was  fired  againd  a  wall. 

This  obdacle  therefore  we  are  to  confider  as  really  w- 
fnperable  by  any  art  whatever,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
advifable  to  ufe  larger  charges  of  powder  than  what 
will  projeCt  the  (hot  with  a  velocity  of  1  200  feet  in  a 
fecond.  To  this  velocity  the  eladicity' of  the  air  will 
not  make  great  refidance,  if  indeed  it  do  make  any  at 
all :  for  though  Mr  Robins  hath  conjeCtured  that  air 
rufhes  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velocity  of  found,  or  ' 
between  1 1  and  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  yet  we  have  no 
decifive  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  fuppolition.  At  this 
velocity  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Robins,  a  very  hid¬ 
den  increafe  of  refidance  takes  place:  but  this  is  denied 
by  Mr  Glenie  *,  who  fuppofes  that  the  refidance  pro-  *  HijI.  cj& 
ceeds  gradually  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  pretty  ob-  Gunnery , 
vious,  that  the  refidance  cannot  very  fuddetily  increafe,  P  5°^ 
if  the  velocity  is  only  increafed  in  a  (mail  degree.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  the  fwifteft  motions  with  which  can¬ 
non-balls  can  be  projected  are  very  fooir  reduced  to 
this  dandard  ;  for  Mr  Robins  acquaints  us,  that  “  a 
24-ponnd  fhot,  when  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of 
2000  feet  in  a  fecond,  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
1 200  feet  in  a  fecond  in  a  flight  of  little  more  than  500 
yards." 

In  the  7 id  volume  of  the.  Phiilofophical  Tranfac-  * 
tions,  Mr  Thomfon  has  propofed  a  new  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  velocities  of  bullets,  by  meafuring  the 
force  of  the  recoil  of  the  piece.  As  in  all  cafes  ac¬ 
tion  and  re- action  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,.  it  appears  that  the  momentum  of  a  gun,  or  the 
force  of  its  recoil  backwards,  mud  always  be  equivalent 
to  the  force  of  its  charge  :  that  is,  the  velocity  with, 
which  the  gun  recoils,  multiplied  into  its  weight,  rs 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  multiplied,  into  its 
weight  ;  for  every  particle  of  matter,  whether  folid  or 
fluid,  that  iffiies  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  piece,  mud  be 
impelled  by  the  aCtion  of  fome  power,  which  power 
mud  with  equal  force  againd  the  bottom  of  the 

bore. — Even  the  fine  invifible  eladic  fluid  that  is  ge¬ 
nerated  from  the  powder  in  its  inflammation,  cannot 
put  itfelf  in  motion  without  re-aCfing  againd  the  gun 
at  the  fame  time.  Thus  we  fee  pieces,  when  they  are 
fired  with  powder  alone,  recoil  as  well  as  when  their 
charges  are  made  to  impel  a  weight  of  fliot,  though 
the  recoil  is  not  in  the  fame  degree  in  both  cafes.  It 
is  eafy  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  any- 
given  cafe,  by  fulpending  the  gun  in  an  horizontal  po¬ 
sition  by  two  pendulous  rods,  and  meafuring  the  arc  of 
its  afeent  by  means  of  a  ribbon^  as  mentioned  under 
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the  article  Gunpowder  ;  and  this  will  give  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  gun,  its  weight  being  known,  and  con. 
fequently  the  momentum  of  its  charge.  ^But  in  order 
to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  rrom  the  mo- 
mentum  of  the  recoil,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  know  how 
much  the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  elaftic  fluid  con¬ 
tributes  to  it. 

“  That  part  of  the  recoil  which  arifes  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  fluid  is  always  very  nearly  the  fame 
whether  the  powder  is  fired  alone,  or*  whether  the 
charge  is  made  to  impel  one  or  more  bullets,  as  has 
beendetermined  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. 

If  therefore  a  gun,  fufpended  according  to  the  method 
prefer ibed,  is  fired  with  any  given  charge  of  powder, 
but  without  any  bullet  or  wad,  and  the  recoil  is  ob- 
ferved,  and  if  the  fame  piece  is  afterwards  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  a  known 
weight,  the  excefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  in  the 
latter  cafe,  over  that  in  the  former,  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  ;  for  the  difference 
of  thefe  velocities,  multiplied  into  the  weight  of  the 
gun,  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bullet  multi¬ 
plied  into  its  velocity. — Thus,  if  W  is  put  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  gun,  U  =  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
when  fired  with  a  given  charge  of  powder  without  any 
bullet ;  V  =  the  velocity  of  the  recoil,  when  the  fame 
charge  is  made  to  impel  a  bullet ;  B  =  the  weight 
of  the  bullet,  and  v  =  its  velocity  ;  it  will  be  v  = 

V— U+W  ” 
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■  recoil  by  a  dill  more  Ample  method  ;  for  the  velocities  Theory, 
of  the  recoil  being  as  the  chords  meafured  upon  the 
ribbon,  if  c  is  put  equal  to  the  chord  of  the  recoil  ex- 
prefTed  in  Engifh  inches,  when  the  piece  is  fired  with 
powder  only,  and  C  =  the  chord  when  the  fame  piece 
is  charged  with  a  bullet:  then  C — o  will  be  as  V — U; 


To  determine  how  far  this  theory  agreed  with  prac¬ 
tice,  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  charge  of  165 
grains  of  powder  without  any  bullet,  which  produced 
a  recoil  of  5.5  inches  ;  and  in  another,  with  a.bullet, 
the  recoil  was  5.6  inches ;  the  mean  of  which  is  5.55 
inches  ;  anfwering  to  a  velocity  of  1.1358  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond.  In  five  experiments  with  the  fame  charge  of 
powder,  and  a  bullet  weighing  580  grains,  the  mean 
was  14.6  inches  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  recoil  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  the  length  juft  mentioned,  is  2.9880  feet  in  a 
fecond:  confequently  V— U,  or  2.9880— -1.1358,  is 
equal  to  1.8522  feet  in  a  fecond.  But  as  the  veloci¬ 
ties  of  recoil  are  known  to  be  as  the  chords  of  the  arcs 
through  which  the  barrel  afeends,  it  is  not  neceffary, 
in  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  bullet,  to  com¬ 
pute  the  velocities  V  and  U  ;  but  the  quantity  V— U, 
or  the  difference  of  the  velocities  of  the  recoil  when  the 
given  charge  is  fired  with  and  without  a  bullet,  may  be 
computed  from  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the 
chords  by  one  operation.— Thus  the  velocity  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  the  chord  9.05,  is  that  of  1.8522  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond,  is  juft  equal  to  V— U,  as  was  before  found.  # 

In  this  experiment  the  weight  of  the  barrel  with  its 
carriage  was  juft  471:  pounds,  to  which  J  of  a  pound 
were  to  be  added  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  rods 
by  which  it  was  fufpended;  which  makes  W  =  40 
pounds,  or  336,000  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bul¬ 
let  was  580  grains;  whence  B  is  to  W  as  580  to 
336, oco;  that  is,  as  1  to  579.31  very  nearly.  The 

value  of  V _ U,  anfwering  to  the  experiments  before 

mentioned,  was  found  to  be  1.8522  ;  confequently  the 
velocity  of  the  bullets  =*,  was  1.8522+579.3 1  =  1073 
feet,  which  differs  only  by  10  from  1083,  the  veloci¬ 
ties  found  by  the  pendulum. 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  may  b.e  found  from  the 
N°  146. 


and  confequently  as  - — which  meafures  the 

velocity  of  the  bullet,  the  ratio  of  W  to  B  remaining 
the  fame. — If  therefore  wre  fuppofe  a  cafe  in  which 
C — c  is  equal  to  one  inch,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bul¬ 
let  is  computed  from  that  chord,  the  velocity  in  any 
other  cafe,  wherein  C — c  is  greater  or  lefs  than  one 
inch,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  difference  of  the 
chords  C  and  c  by  the  velocity  that  anfwers  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  inch.— The  length  of  the  parallel  rods, 
by  which  the  piece  was  fufpended  being  64  inches,  the 
velocity  of  the  recoil,  =  C — 1  inch  meafured  upon 
the  ribbon,  is  0.204655  parts  of  a  foot  in  one  fecond; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  alfo  the  value  of  V — U  :  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  bullet,  or  v,  is  therefore  0.204655  +  579. 

31  =  11  8.35  feet  in  a  fecond.  Hence  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  may  in  all  cafes  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
difference  of  the  chords  C  and  c  by  i J  8.35  >  the  weight 
of  the  barrel,  the  length  of  the  rods  by  which  it  is 
fufpended,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet  remaining  the 
fame  ;  and  this  whatever  the  charge  of  powder  made 
ufe  of  may  be,  and  however  it  may  differ  in  ftrength 
and  goodnefs. 

The  exadnefs  of  this  fecond  method  will  appear 
from  the  following  experiments.  On  firing  the  piece 
with  145  grains  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  the  mean  of 
three  fets  of  experiments  was  13.25,  13.15?  and  13.2; 
and  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  without  a  bullet, 
the  recoil  was  4.5,  4.3,  or  4.4  :  C — c  therefore  was 
!  3.2—44=  8.8  inches  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullets 
=  8.8+1 18.35=  1045  ^eet  *n  a  fecond»  t^ie  velocities 
by  the  pendulum  coming  out  10.40  feet  in  the  fame 
fpace  of  time. 

In  the  far  greateft  number  of  experiments  to  de¬ 
termine  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  two  methods, 
a  furprifing  agreement  was  found  betwixt  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  one  and  that  by  the  pendulum  ;  but  in  fome  few 
the  differences  were  very  remarkable.  T  hus,  in  two 
where  the  recoil  was  12.92,  and  13.28  the  velocity,  by 
computation  from  the  chords  is  1030  feet  per  fecond; 
but  in  computing  by  the  pendulum  it  amounted  only 
to  900  ;  but  in  thefe  fome  inaccuracy  was  fufpeCied  in 
the  experiment  with  the  pendulum,  and  that  the  com¬ 
putation  from  the  recoil  was  moll  to  be  depended  up¬ 
on.  In  another  experiment,  the  velocity  by  the  re¬ 
coil  exceeded  that  by  the  pendulum  by  no  lefs  than 
346  feet ;  the  former  fhowing  2109,  and  the  latter  on¬ 
ly  1763  feet  in  a  fecond.  In  two  others  the  pendulum 
w-s  alfo  deficient,  though  not  in  fuch  a  degree.  In 
all  thefe  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  the  difference 
was  confiderable,  it  was  ftill  in  favour  of  the  lecoii. 
The  deficiency  in  thefe  experiments  appears  to  have 
been  fome  what  embarafling  to  our  author.  <£  It  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed,  fays  he,  that  it  arofe  from^  any  im¬ 
perfection  in  Mr  Robins’s  method  of  determining  the 
velccities  of  bullets ;  for  that  method  is  founded  upon 
filch  principles  as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  accura¬ 
cy  ;  and  tlie  practical  errors  that  occur  in  making  the 
experiments,  and  which  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  or 
r  exaClly 
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exa&ly  compenfated,  are  in  general  fo  fmall,  that  the 
difference  in  the  velocities  cannot  be  attributed  to  them. 
It  is  true,  the  effedl  of  thofe  errors  is  more  likely  to 
.appear  in  experiments, made  under  fuch  circumftances 
as  the  prefent ;  for  the  bullet  being  very  light  (a),  the 
arc  of  the  afcent  of  the  pendulum  was  but  fmall ;  and 
a  fmall  miftake  in  meafuring  the  chord  upon  the  rib¬ 
bon  would  have  produced  a  very  confiderable  error  in 
computing  the  velocity  of  the  bullet :  Thus  a  difference 
of  one- tenth  of  an  inch,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  ribbon, 
in  that  experiment  where  the  difference  was  greateft, 
would  have  made  a  difference  in  the  velocity  of  more 
than  120  feet  in  a  fecond.  But,  independent  of  the 
pains  that  were  taken  to  prevent  miftakes,  the  ftriking 
agreement  of  the  velocities  in  fo  many  other  experi¬ 
ments,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
errors  arifmg  from  thofe  caufes  were  in  no  cafe  very 
confiderable. — But  if  both  methods  of  determining  the 
velocities  of  bullets  are  to  be  relied  on,  then  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  velocities,  as  determined  by  them  in  tliefe 
experiments,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofing 
that  it  arofe  from  their  having  been  diminifhed  by  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  paffage  of  the  bullets  from 
the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the  pendulum  :  and  this  fu- 
fpicion  will  be  much  ftrengthened,  when  we  conlider 
how  great  the  reliilance  of  the  air  is  to  bodies  that 
move  very  fwiftly  in  it ;  and  that  the  bullets  in  thefe 
experiments  were  not  only  projefted  with  great  veloci¬ 
ties,  but  were  alfo  very  light,  and  confequently  more 
liable  to  be  retarded  by  the  refinance  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

“  To  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  let  us  fee 
what  the  refiftance  was  that  thefe  bullets  met  with,  and 
how  much  their  velocities  were  diminilhed  by  it.  The 
weight  of  the  bullet  in  the  moft  erroneous  experiment 
was  90  grains  ;  its  diameter  0.78  of  an  inch ;  and  it  was 
projected  with  a  velocity  of  2J09  feet  in  a  fecond.  If 
now  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the  law  laid 
down  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  compreffed  fluids,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  refiftance  to  this  bullet  was  not 
lefs  than  84-  pounds  avoirdupoife,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  660  times  its  own  weight.  But  Mr  Robins 
has  fliown  by  experiment,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
to  bodies  moving  in  it  with  very  great  velocity,  is 
near  three  times  greater  than  Sir  Ifaac  has  . deter¬ 
mined  it  ;  and  as  the  velocity  with  which  this  bullet 
was  impelled  is  confiderably  greater  than  any  in  Mr 
Robins’s  experiments,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
*  refiftance  in  this  inftance  was  at  leaft  2000  times  great¬ 
er  than  the  weight  of  the  bullet. 

“  The  diftance  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  the 
pendulum  was  12  feet;  but,  as  there  is  reafon  to  think 
that  the  blaft  of  the  powder,  which  always  follows  the 
bullet,  continues  to  adl  upon  it  for  fome  fenfible  fpace 
of  time  after  it  is  out  of  the  bore,  and,  by  urging  it 
on,  counterbalances,  or  at  leaft  countera&s  in  a  great 
meal ure,  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  we  will  fuppofe  that 
the  reliftanee  does  not  begin,  or  rather  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bullet  does  not  begin  to  be  retarded,  till  it 
has  got  to  the  diftance  of  two  feet  from  the  muzzle. 
The  diftance,  therefore,  between  the  barrel  and  the 
pendulum,  inftead  of  1  2  feet,  is  to  be  eftimated  at  ID 
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feet ;  and  as  the  bffkt  took  up  about  -nrr  Part  of  a 
fecond  in  running  over  that  fpace,  it  mult  iri  that  time 
have  loft  a  velocity  of  about  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  as 
will  appear  upon  making  the  computation  ;  and  this 
will  very  exadlly  account  for  the  apparent  diminution 
of  the  velocity  in  the  experiment :  for  the  difference  of 
the  velocities,  as  determined  by  the  recoil  and  the  pen¬ 
dulum  =  2109 — 1  763  =  346  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  near  335  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  of 
the  velocity  by  the  refiftance  as  here  determined. 

“  If  the  diminution  of  the  velocities  of  the  bullets 
in  the  two  fubfequent  experiments  be  computed  in  like 
manner,  it  will  turn  out  in  one  65,  and  in  the  other 
33,  feet  in  a  fecond:  and,  making  thefe  corre&ions,  the 
comparifon  of  the  two  methods  of  afeertaining  the  ve¬ 
locities  will  ftand  thus : 


Velocities  by  the  pendulum,  1763 
Refiftance  of  air  to  be  added,  335 

1 3 1 7 
65 

1136 

33 

2098 

CO 

j  169 

Velocity  by  the  recoil,  2  109 

T43° 

1288 

Difference  after  corre&ion,  -f- 1 1 

+  48 

+119 

“  It  appears  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  thefe 
corre&ions,  the  velocities  as  determined  by  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  particularly  in  the  laft,  were  confiderably  defici¬ 
ent.  But  the  manifeft  irregularity  of  the  velocities,  in 
thofe  inftances,  affords  abundant  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  it  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  accidental  caufe, 
and  therefore  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  refult  of  thofe  experiments.  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  positively  what  the  caufe  was  which 
produced  this  irregularity,  but  I  ftrongly  fufpedt  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullets  in  the  barrel 
by  the  force  of  the  explofion  :  for  thefe  bullets,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  were  formed  of  lead,  inclofing 
leffer  bullets  of  plafter  of  Paris  ;  and  I  well  remember 
to  have  obferved  at  the  time  feveral  fmall  fragments  of 
the  plafter  which  had  fallen  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
pendulum.  I  confefs  I  did  not  then  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  circumftance,  as  I  naturally  concluded  that 
it  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  the  bullet  in  penetrating 
the  target  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  that  the  fmall  pieces 
of  plafter  I  faw  upon  the  ground,  had  fallen  out  of  the 
hole  by  which  the  bullet  entered.  But  if  the  bullets 
were  not  abfolutely  broken  in  pieces  in  firing,  yet  if 
they  were  confiderably  bruifed,  and  the  plafter,  or  a 
part  of  it,  were  feparated  from  the  lead,  fuch  a  change 
in  the  form  might  produce  a  great  increafe  in  the  re¬ 
fiftance,  and  even  their  initial  velocities  might  be  af- 
fe&ed  by  it ;  for  their  form  being  changed  from  that 
of  a  globe  to  fome  other  figure,  they  might  not  fit  the 
bore  ;  and  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  charge  might  be 
loft  by  the  windage. — That  this  actually  happened  in 
the  experiment  laft- mentioned,  teems  very  probable  ; 
as  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  was  proje&ed,  as 
it  was  determined  by  the  recoil,  was  confiderably  lefs 
in  proportion  in  that  experiment  than  in  many  others 
which  preceded  and  followed  it  in  the  fame  fet. 

“  As  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  in  thefe  cafes,  it  maybe  expedted that  the  fame 
D  d  fhould 
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(a)  They  were  made  of  lead  inclofing  a  nucleus  of  Paris  plafter. 
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foould  be  done  in  all  other  cafes :  but  it  will  probably 
appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velo- 
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It  may  happen  that  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  on  Pra&ice. 
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cities  of  the  bullets,  on  that  account,  was  fo  mconfi 
derable,  that  it  might  fafely  be  negle&ed :  thus,  for 
inftance,  in  the  experiments  with  an  ounce  of  powder, 
when  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was  more  than  1750 
feet  in  a  fecond,  the  diminution  turns  out  no  more  than 
j,  or  30  feet  in  a  fecond,  though  we  fuppofe  the  full 
refiltance  to  have  begun  fo  near  as  two  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  ;  and  in  all  cafes  where  the  ve  oci- 
ly  was  lefs,  the  effeft  of  the  refinance  was  lefs  in  a  much 
i;reater  proportion  :  and  even  in  this  infiance,  there  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  diminution  of  the  velocity, 
as  we  have  determined  it,  is  too  great ;  for  the  name 
of  gunpowder  expands  with  fuch  amazing  rapidity, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  it  follows 
the  bullet,  and  continues  to  aft  upon  it  more  than  two 
feet,  or  even  four  feet,  from  the  gun  ;  and  when  the 
velocity  of  the  bullet  is  lefs,  its  aftion  upon  it  mult  be 
fenfible  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance  ” 

As  this  method  of  determining  the  velocities  of  bul¬ 
lets  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece  did  not  occur  to  Mr 
Thomfon  till  after  he  had  finilhed  his  experiments  with 
a  pendulum,  and  taken  down  his  apparatus,  he  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  determine  the  comparative  firength 
of  the  recoil  without  and  with  a  bullet ;  and  conle- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  lffiies  from 
the  mouth  of  a  piece.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 

every  thing  relative  to  thefe  matters  may  be  determi- 

ned  with  greater  accuracy  by  the  new  method  than  by 

any  other  formerly  praftifed  ;  and  he  very  ji.flly  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  by 
the  recoil,  gives  it  originally  as  the  bullet  fets  out ; 
while  that  by  the  pendulum  fhows  it  only  after  a  part 
has  been  dettroyed  by  the  refiflance  of  the  air.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  remarks,  he  cnticifes  upon  a  part  ot  Mr 
Robins’s  theory,  that  when  bullets  of  the  fame  diame¬ 
ter,  but  different  weights,  are  difeharged  from  the  fame 
piece  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder.  the.r  velocities 
are  in  a  fub-duplicate  ratio  of  their  weight.  This  the¬ 
ory,  he  obferves,  ismanifeflly  defeaive,  as  being  found- 
edupon  a  fuppofition,  that  the  action  of  the  elaflic 
fluid,  generated  from  the  powder,  is  always  the  fame 
in  any  and  every  given  part  of  the  bore  when  the  charge 
is  the  fame,  whatever  maybe  the  weight  of  the  bullet, 
and  as  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  expenditure  of 
force  required  to  put  the  fluid  itfelf  in  motion,  nor  for 
the  lofs  of  it  by  the  vent.  “  It  is  true  {fays  he) 1  Dr 
Hutton  in  his  experiments  found  this  law  to  obtain 
without  any  great  error  ;  and  poffibly  it  may  hold  goo 
with  fufficient  accuracy  in  many  cafes;  for  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  a  number  of  errors  or  sAions,  whofe 
operations  have  a  contrary  tendency,  fo  compensate 
each  other,  that  their  cfeAs  when  united  are  not  fen¬ 
fible.  But  when  this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  one  ot  the 
caufes  of  error  is  removed,  thofe  which  remain  will  be 
deteaed.— When  any  given  charge  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  bullet,  more  of  the  powder  is  inflamed,  in  any 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time  than  when  the  bullet  is  light¬ 
er,  and  the  aaion  of  the  powder  ought  upon  that  ac¬ 
count  to  be  greater  ;  but  a  heavy  bullet  takes  up  long¬ 
er  time  in  paffing  through  the  bore  than  a  light  one; 
and  confequently  more  'of  the  elafiic  fluid  generated 
from  the  powder  efcapea  by  the  vent  and  by  windage. 


account  of  one  of  thefe  circumftances,  may  be  juft,  able 
to  counterbalance  the  diminution  of  it  anting  from  the 
other ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  found  upon  trial,  that  this 
is  the  cafe  in  general,  in  pieces  as  they  are  now  con* 
ftru£ted,  and  with  all  the  variety  of  fnot  that  are  made 
ufe  of  in  pradice,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  know 
the  fa 61 :  but,  when,  with  Mr  Robins,  concluding  too 
haftily  from  the  refult  of  a  partial  experiment,  we  fup¬ 
pofe,  that  beca.ufe  the  fum  total  of  the  preffure  of  the 
elastic  fluid  upon  the  bullet,  during  the  time  of  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  bore,  happens  to  be  the  fame  when 
bullets  of  different  weights  are  made  ufe  of,  that  there¬ 
fore  it  is  always  fo,  our  reafonings  may  prove  very  m- 
conclufive,  and  lead  to  very  dangerous  errors. 

In  the  profecution  of  his  fubjea  Mr  Thomfon  proves 
mathematically,  as  well  as  by  adual  experiment,  that 
the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  in  this  refpect  is 
erroneous.  The  excef*  is  in  favour  of  heavy  bullets, 
which  acquire  a  velocity  greater  than  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  Mr  Robins’s  rule;  and  fo  confidcrable 
are  the  errors,  that  in  one  of  Mr  I  homfon’s  experi¬ 
ments,  the  difference  was  no  lefs  than  2042  feet  in  a 
fecond.  When  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  increaied 
four  times,  the  aaion  of  the  powder  was  found  to  be 
nearly  doubled  ;  for  in  one  experiment,  when  four  bul¬ 
lets  were  difeharged  at  once,  the  colkaive  preffure  was 
but  when  only  a  (ingle  bullet  was  made  ufe  of, 


it  was  no  more  than  0.5825  ;  and  on  the  whole  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  velocity  of  bullets  is  in  the  reciprocal 
fub-triplicate  ratio  of  their  weights.  Our  author  ob¬ 
ferves  alfo,  that  Mr  Robins  is  not  only  miftaken  in  the 
particular  juft  mentioned,  but  in  his  conclufioiis  with 
regard  to  the  abfolute  force  of  gunpowder  compared 
with  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  the  latter  being 
to  the  force  of  gunpowder  as  1  to  1000  according  to 
Mr  Robins;  but  as  1  to  1308  according  to  Mr  Thom¬ 
fon. 

Sect.  III.  Praftice  of  Gunnery. 

With  regard  to  the  praaical  part  of  gunnery,  which 
ought  to  confift  in  dicing  the  piece  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  always  to  hit  the  objea  againft  which  it  is 
pointed,  there  can  be  no  certain  rules  given.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  maxims  are  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins  as  of  ufe 
in  praaice. 

1.  In  any  piece  of  artillery  whatever,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  powder  it  is  charged  with,  the  greater 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

2.  If  two  pieces  of  the  fame  bore,  but  of  different 
lengths,  are  fired  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder,  the 
longer  will  impel  the  bullet  with  a  greater  celerity 

than  the  ihorter.  . 

3.  If  two  pieces  of  artillery  different  in  weight,  and 
formed  of  different  metals,  have  yet  their  cylinders  of 
equal  bores  and  equal  lengths ;  then  with  like  charges 
of  powder  and  like  bullets  they  will  each  of  them  dis¬ 
charge  their  foot  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  cele- 

rU4.  The  ranges  of  pieces  at  a  given  elevation  are  no 
juft  meafures  of  the  velocity  of  the  foot ;  for  the  fame 
piece  fired  fucceffively  at  an  invariable  elevation,  with 
the  powder,  bullet,  and  every  other  circumftance  as 
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Pra£icc.  nearly  the  fame  as  poffible,  will  yet  range  to  very  dif- 
•— ■  ferent  diftanccs. 

y.  The  greateft  part  of  that  uncertainty  in  the  ran¬ 
ges  of  pieces  which  is  described  in  the  preceding 
maxim,  can  only  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air. 

6.  The  refiftance  of  the  air  adls  upon  projectiles  in 
a  twofold  manner  ;  for  it  oppofes  their  motion,  and  by 
that  means  continually  diminifhes  their  celerity  ;  and 
it  bcfides  diverts  them  from  the  regular  track  they 
would  otherwife  follow;  whence  arife  thofe  deviations 
and  inflections  already  treated  of. 

7.  That  aCtion  of  the  air  by  which  it  retards  the 
motion  of  projeCtiles,  though  much  negkCted  by  wri¬ 
ters  on  artillery,  is  yet,  in  many  inftances,  of  an  im- 
menfe  force ;  and  hence  the  motion  of  thefe  relifted  bo¬ 
dies  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wife  be. 

8.  This  retarding  force  of  the  air  aCts  with  different 
degrees  of  violence,  according  as  the  projeCtile  moves 
with  a  greater  or  leffer  velocity  ;  and  the  refiftances 
obferve  this  law,  That  to  a  velocity  which  is  double  a* 
notber,  the  refiftance  within  certain  limits  is  fotafold  ; 
to  a  treble  velocity,  ninefold  ;  and  fo  on. 

9.  But  this  proportion  between  the  refiftances  to 
two  different  velocities,  does  not  bold  if  one  of  the  ve¬ 
locities  be  lefs  than  that  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
the  other  greater.  For  in  that  cafe  the  refiftance  to  the 
greater  velocity  is  near  three  times  as  much  as  it  would 
come  out  by  *  comparifon  with  the  fmaller,  according 
to  the  law  explained  in  the  laft  maxim, 

10.  To  the  extraordinary  power  exerted  by  the  re- 
fi  ft  a  nee  of  the  air  it  is  owing,  that  when  two  pieces  of 
different  bores  are  difeharged  at  the  fame  elevation, 

x  the  piece  of  the  largeft  bore  ufually  ranges  fartheft,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  both  fired  with  fit  bullets,  and  the  cu- 
ftomary  allotment  of  powder. 

11.  The  greateft  part  of  military  projeCfiles  will  at 
the  time  of  their  difeharge  acquire  a  whirling  motion 
round  their  axis  by  rubbing  againft  the  infide  of  their 
refpe<ftive  pieces ;  and  this  whirling  motion  will  caufe 
them  to  ftrike  the  air  very  differently  from  what 
they  would  do  had  they  no  other  than  a  progreffive 
motion.  By  this  means  it  will  happen,  that  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air  will  not  always  be  dire&ly  oppofed 
to  their  flight ;  but  will  frequently  aft  in  a  line  oblique 
to  their  courfe,  and  will  thereby  force'  them  to  deviate 
from  the  regular  traft  they  would  otherwife  deferibe. 
And  this  is  the  true  caufe  of  the  irregularities  defer ibed 
in  maxim  4. 

12.  From  the  fudden  trebling  the  quantity  of  the 
air’s  refiftance,  when  the  projeftile  moves  fwifter  than 
at  the  rate  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond  (aa  hath  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  maxim  o),  it  follows,  that  whatever  be  the 
regular  range  of  a  bullet  difeharged  with  this  laft  men¬ 
tioned  velocity,  that  range  will  be  but  little  increafed 
how  much  foever  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be 
ftill  farther  augmented  by  greater  charges  of  powder. 

13.  If  the  fame  piece  of  cannon  be  fucceffively 
ftred  at  an  invariable  elevation,  but  with  various 
charges  of  powder,  the  greateft  charge  being  the 
whole  weight  of  the  bullet  in  powder,  and  the  Jeaft  not 
lefs  than  the  fifth  part  of  that  weight ;  then  if  the  ele¬ 
vation  be  not  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  degrees,  it  will  be 
found,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with  the  leaft  charge  will 
exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the  greateft. 


14.  If  two  pieces  of  cannon  of  the  fame  bore,  but  Practice, 
of  different  lengths,  are  fucceffively  fired  at  the  fame  — 
elevation  with  the  fame  charge  of  powder  ;  then  it 

will  frequently  happen,  that  fome  of  the  ranges  with 
the  fhorter  piece  will  exceed  fome  of  thofe  with  the 
longer. 

15.  In  diftant  cannonading®,  the  advantages  arifing 
from  long  pieces  and  large  charges  of  powder  are 
but  of  little  moment. 

16.  In  firing  againft  troops  with  grape-fhot,  it 
will  be  found,  that  charges  of  powder  much  lefs  than 
thofe  generally  ufed  are  the  mofl  advantageous. 

17*  The  principal  operations  in  which  large  charges 
of  powder  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  fmall  ones, 
are  the  ruining  of  parapets,  the  difmounting  of  bat¬ 
teries  covered  by  flout  merlons,  or  battering  in  breach ; 
for.  in  all  thefe  cafes,  if  the  objeft  be  but  little  remo¬ 
ved  from  the  piece,  every  increafe  of  velocity  will  in- 
creafe  the  penetration  of  the  bullet. 

1 8.  Whatever  operations  are  to  be  performed  by 
artillery,  the  leaft  charges  of  powder  with  which  they 
can  be  effected  are  always  to  be  preferred. 

19.  Hence,  then,  the  proper  charge  of  any  piece 
of  artillery  is  not  that  allotment  of  powder  which  will 
communicate  the  greateft  velocity  to  the  bullet  (as 
mod  praftitioners  formerly  maintained)  ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  determined  by  an  invariable  proportion  of  its  weight 
to  the  weight  of  the  ball :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fuch 
a  quantity  of  powder  as  will  produce  the  leaft  velocity 
for  the  purpofe  in  hand ;  and,  inftead  of  bearing  al¬ 
ways  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  ball,  it  muft  be 
different  according  to  the  different  bufinefs  which  is  to 
be  performed. 

20.  No  field- piece  ought  at  any  time  to  be  loaded 
with  more  than  £,  or  at  the  utmoft  f ,  of  the  weight  of 
its  bullet  in  powder ;  nor  ftiould  the  charge  of  any 
battering  piece  exceed  f  of  the  weight  of  its  bullet. 

21.  Although  precepts  very  different  from  thofe  we 
have  here  given  have  been  often  advanced  by  artille- 
rifls,  and  have  been  faid  to  be  derived  from  experience; 
yet  is  that  pretended  experience  altogether  fallacious ; 
fince  from  our  doftrine  of  refiftance  eftablifhed  above, 
it  follows,  that  every  fpeculation  on  the  fubjeft  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  which  is  only  founded  on  the  experimental 
ranges  of  bullets  difeharged  with  confiderahle  veloci¬ 
ties,  is  liable  to  great  uncertainty. 

The  greateft  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  bullets  n  * 
are,  as  we  have  feen,  owing  to  the  whirling  motion  on  ami uf?  of* 
their  axis,  acquired  by  the  friftion  againft  the  fides  of  rifled  bar- 
the  piece.  The  beft  method  hitherto  known  of  pre-rels. 
venting  thefe  is  by  the  ufe  of  pieces  with  rifled  barrels. 

Thefe  pieces  have  the  infides  of  their  cylinders  cut 
with  a  number  of  fpiral  channels ;  fo  that  it  is  in  rea¬ 
lity  a  female  ferew,  varying  from  the  common  ferews 
only  in  this,  that  its  threads  or  rifles  are  lefsdefiefted, 
and  approach  more  to  a  right  line  ;  it  being  ufual  for 
the  threads  with  which  the  rifled  barrel  is  indented, 
to  take  little  more  than*  one  turn  in  its  whole  length. 

The  numbers  of  thefe  threads  are  different  jn  each 
barrel,  according  to  the  fixe  of  the  piece  and  the 
fancy  of  the  workman  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  depth 
to  which  they  are  cut  is  not  regulated  by  any  invari¬ 
able  rule. 

The  ufual  method  of  charging  thefe  pieces  is  this : 

When  the  proper  quantity  of  powder  is  put  down,  a 
D  d  2  leaden 
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:nd  of  every  two  yard?  ;  and  when  it  reached  the 


foftnefs  of  the  lead  giving  way  to  the  violence  with 
which  the  bullet  is  impelled,  that  zone  of  the  bullet 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  piece  varies  its  arcular 
form,  and  takes  the  lhape  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  male  fcrew  exaftly  an- 
fweiing  to  the  indents  of  the  rifle. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  how¬ 
ever,  an  improvement  is  added  to  this  praftice  ;  efpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  pieces  which  are  ufed  for  fhooting 
at  great  diftances.  This  is  done  by  cutting  a  piece 
of  very  thin  leather,  or  of  thin  fuftian,  in  a  circular 
fhape,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel. 
This  circle  being  greafed  on  one  fide,  is  laid  upon  the 
muzzle  with  its  greafy  fide  downwards;  and  the  bullet 
being  then  placed  upon  it,  is  forced  down  the  barrel 
with  it :  by  which  means  the  leather  or  fuftian  indoles 
the  lower  half  of  the  bullet,  and,  by  its  interpolation 
between  the  bullet  and  the  rifles,  prevents  the  lead 
from  being  cut  by  them.  But  it  muli  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  barrels  where  this  is  praftifed,  the  rifles 
are  generally  {hallow,  and  the  bullet  ought  not  to  be 
too  large.— But  as  both  thefe  methods  of  charging  at 
the  mouth  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time  ;  the  rifled 
barrels  which  have  been  made  in  Britain,  are  con¬ 
trived  to  be  charged  at  the  breech,  where  the  piece  is 
for  this  purpofe  made  larger  than  in  any  other  part 
rrM _ _ nr?  rmt  in  through  the  fide  o 
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mark,  the  greateft  deflection  to  either  fide  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  what  it  makes  in  proceed¬ 
ing  one  yard,  equal  loV^th  part  of  the  former,  or 
v.6  inches,  a  very  fmall  defleftion  when  compared 
with  the  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  cannon¬ 
ball  which  turns  not  round  its  axis,  deviates  greatly 
from  the  true  path,  on  account  of  the  inequalities  on 
its  furface  ;  which,  although  fmall,  caufe  great  devia¬ 
tions  by  reafon  of  the  reflftance  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  motion  round  its  axis  in 
fome  uncertain  direaion  occalioned  by  the  fri&ion 
againft  its  Tides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  corrected  in  the 
manner  juft  now  deferibed  ;  and  accordingly  Inch 
pieces  ate  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  will 
do  execution  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  than  the 

The  reafons  commonly  alleged  for  the  fupenority 
of  rifle-barrets  over  common  ones,  are,  either  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  reflft¬ 
ance  which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  hereby  it  receives  a  much  greater 
impulfe;  or  that  the  bullet  by  the  compounding  ot 
its  ciicular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 


for  this  purpofe  made  larger  than  in  any  otlier  par  .  i  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  dillance 

The  powder  and  bullet  are  put  tn  through  the  fide  of  ^^f^herlife  have  done  ;  or  that  by  the 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the  piece  s  ...  1  1  -11  r1-J 


loaded,  is  then  filled  up  with  a  fcrew.  By  jhis  means, 
when  the  piece  is  fired,  the  bullet  is  forced  through 
the  rifles,  and  acquires  the  fpiral  motion  already  de¬ 
feribed  ;  and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  fays  Mr 
Robins,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  praftifed,  would 
be  of  all  others  the  mod  perfeft  method  for  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  thefe  kinds  of  barrels.  _ 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that 
indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows  the  fweep  of  the 
rifles  ;  and  thereby,  befides  its  progreffive  motion,  ac¬ 
quires  a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece  ; 
which  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet 
after  its  feparation  from  the  piece  ;  and  thus  a  bullet 
difeharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  conftantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  lme 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  bullet  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  alt 


fame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all  folk, 
fubftances,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
Robins  hath  proved  thefe  reafons  to  be  altogether 
erroneous,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  made 
with  rifle-barrelled  pieces.  “  In  thefe  experiments,  Mays 
he,  “  I  have  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  hied 
from  a  rifled  barrel  was  ufually  lefs  than  thatf  of  the 
bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
expeft  that  this  lhould  be  the  cafe  ;  for  if  the  rifles 
are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  till 
them  up,  the  friftion  bears  a  very  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  the  friftion  is  of  confequence  enough  to  have  its 
effefts  obferved,  I  have  difeovered  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  the  fame  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  halt 


operations  in  gunnery,  is  —  - 

The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  underitood 
fidering  the  flow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  fome  degree  in  a  fpiral  pofition,  fo  as  to  make  it 
revolve  round  its  axis  as  it  flies  through,  the  air,  were 
(hot  at  a  mark  with  a  true  dire&ion,  it  would  con¬ 
ftantly  deviate  from  it,  in  confequence  of  being 
prefied  to  one  fide  by  the  convex  part,  oppofing  the 
•  i  _ T  vi c  nrwx;  fimnofe  this  deflection  in 


SS  tSfp ^"vented  a  year’s  ufc  was  confideWy  enlarged,  and  confequent- 
irldSood  from  «on-  ly  the  depth  of  its  rifles  d  mimfhed  ;  and  then  I  found 

that  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenth  part  greater  than  what 
it  had  done  at  firft.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  bub 
let  is  not  increafed  by  the  ufe  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  diffance  to  which  it  flies,  nor  the  depth  ot 
its  penetration  into  folid  fubftances.  Indeed  the  e  two 
laft  fuppofitions  feem  at  firft  fight  too  chimerical  to 
.  -  1  _ 4.:~„  "Rut  T  r»s>nnr>t  hfln  ob* 


air  obliquely.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  defleftion  in 
a  flight  of  too  yards  to  be  equal  to  io  yards.  Now, 
if  the  fame  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  its  greateft  ae- 


deferve  a  formal  confutation.  But  I  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving  that  thofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
ufe  of  rifled  pieces  are  very  excufable  in  giving  way  to 
thefe  prepofleffwns.  For  they  conftantly  found,  that 
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'adlice.  with  them  they  could  fire  at  a  mark  with  tolerable 
u-y— '  fuccefs,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  times 
the  diftance  to  which  the  ordinary  pieces  were  fup- 
pofed  to  reach.  And  therefore,  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  caufe  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arofe  only  from  preventing  the  defk&ion  of  the 
ball ;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  fuperiority  of  effeft  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
either  to  a  more  violent  impulfe  at  fir  ft,  or  to  a  more 
eafy  paffage  through  the  air. 

“  In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  ride- 
barrelled  pieces,  I  made  fome  experiments  by  which 
it  might  be  feen  whether  one  fide  of  the  ball  difeharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  foremoft  during  the  whole 
courfe.  To  examine  this  particular,  I  took  a  rifled 
barrel  carrying  a  bullet  of  fix  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  its  leaden  bullet  I  ufed  a  wooden  one  of  the 
fame  fize,  made  of  a  foft  fpringy  wood,  which  bent 
itfelf  eafily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi¬ 
ring  the  piece  thus  loaded  againft  a  wall  at  fuch  a  di¬ 
ftance  as  the  bullet  might  not  be  fhivered  by  the  blow, 

I  always  found,  that  the  fame  furface  which  lay  fore- 
moii  in  the  piece  continued  foremoft  without  any  fen- 
fible  deflexion  duiiug  the  time  of  its  flight.  And  this 
was  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  examining  the  bullet  ; 
as  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im¬ 
pinged  on  the  wall,  were  fufficiently  apparent.  Now, 
as  tliefe  wooden  bullets  were  but  the  16th  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones  ;  I  conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  reftftance  or  defle&ive  power, 
its  efteds  muft  have  been  extremely  fenfible  upon  this 
light  body,  and  confeqiKntly  in  fome  of  the  trials 
I  made  the  furface  which  came  foremoft  from  the 
piece  muft  have  been  turned  round  into  another  fitu- 
ation. 

“  But  again,  I  took  the  fame  piece,  and,  loading  it 
now  with  a  leaden  ball,  I  fet  it  nearly  upright,  floping  it 
only  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind;  and  bring  it  in  this  fituation,  the 
bullet  generally  continued  about  half  a  minute  in  the  air, 
it  riling  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
perpendicular  height.  In  tliefe  trials  I  found  that  the 
bullet  commonly  came  to  the  ground  to  the  leeward 
of  the  piece,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it,  as  nearly 
correfponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  and  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind ;  it  ufually  falling  not  nearer  to  the 
piece  than  100,  nor  farther  from  it  than  150,  yards. 
And  this  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  almoft  fteady 
flight  of  this  bullet  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half :  for 
were  the  fame  trial  made  with  a  common  piece,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often  amount  to 
half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  confiderably  more  ;  though 
this  experiment  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  exa¬ 
mine,  on  account  of  the  little  chance  there  would  be 
37  of  difeovering  where  the  ball  fell, 
jifled^pieces  “  lt  milft  be  obferved>  however,  that  though  the 
Will. at  CCM bullet  impelled  from  a  ride-barrelled  piece  keeps  fot  a 
?ngth  de>  time  to  its  regular  track  with  fufficient  nicety  ;  yet  if 
?om  *ts  bc  ^ar  extended  that  the  track  becomes 

confiderably  incurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  confi- 
derable  deflections.  This,  according  to  my  expe¬ 
riments,  arifes  from  the  angle  at  laft  made  by  the 
axis  on  which  the  bullet  turns,  and  the  dire&ion  in 
which  it  flies for  that  axis  continuing  nearly  parallel 
to  itfelf,  it  muft.  neceffarily  diverge  from  the  line  of 
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the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when  that  line  is  bent  from  Practice.  ^ 
its  original  direction  ;  and  when  it  once  happens  that  ^ 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  line  of  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  refiftance 
formerly  deferibed  will, take  place,  and  the  defleding 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetually  increafe  as  the 
track  of  the  bullet,  by  having  its  range  extended,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  incurvated. —  This  matter  I  have 
experienced  in  a  fmall  rifle- barrelled  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  half  an  ounce  weight.  For  this  piece, 
charged  with  one  drachm  of  powder,  ranged  about  550 
yards  at  an  angle  of  12  degrees  with  fufficient  regula¬ 
rity  ;  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an  angle  of  24 
degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly,  generally  de¬ 
viating  from  the  line  of  its  direction  to  the  left,  and  in 
one  cafe  not  lefs  than  100  yards.  This  apparently 
arofe  from  the  caufe  above  mentioned,  as  was  confirm¬ 
ed  from  the  conftant  deviation  of  the  bullet  to  the  left; 
for  by  confidering  how  the  revolving  motion  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  progreffive  one,  it  appeared  that  a  de¬ 
viation  that  way  was  to  be  expeded. 

“  The  beft  remedy  I  can  think  of  for  this  defed  is 
the  making  life  of  bullets  of  an  egg-like  form  inftead 
of  fpherical  ones.  For  if  fuch  a  bullet  hath  its  fhorter 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  with  its  fmaller  end  downwards,  then  it  will  ac¬ 
quire  by  the  rifles  a  rotation  round  its  larger  axis;  anu 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  conftantly  forced 
by  the  refiftance  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight  j 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  fame  means  arrows  conftantly 
lie  in  the  line  of  their  diredtion,  however  that  line  be 
incurvated. 

“  But,  befides  this,  there  is  another  circumftance 
in  the  life  of  thefe  nieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of~ 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  confiderablc 
elevation.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
itfelf  in  different  trials  than  when  fired  from  a  com- 
moH  piece. — This,  as  I  conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  fridion,  and  the  impoffibility  of  rendering 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  rifles  are 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  to  the 
piece,  fo  as  not  to  tequire  a  great  force  to  drive  it 
down,  and  if  leather  or  fuftian  well  greafed  is  made 
ufe  of  between  the  bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  all  tliefe  particulars,  great  part  of 
the  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  difficulty  in  queftion  be  in  fome  mea- 
fnre  obviated  ;  but,  till  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  range  of  the  fame  piece,  at  an  ele¬ 
vation,  will  vary  confiderably  in  every,  trial ;  although- 
the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.  And  this  I  have 
myfelf  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diverfified  trials, 
with  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  loaded  at  the  breech  in  the 
Englifli  manner.  For  here  the  rifles  being  indented 
very  deep,  and  the  bullet  fo  large  as  to  fill  them  up 
completely,  I  found,  that  though  it  flew  with  fufficient 
exadnefs  to  the  diftance  of  400  or  500  yards ;  yet 
when  it  was  raifed  to  an  angle  of  about  1  2  degrees 
(at  which  angle,  being  fired  with  one-fifth  of  its  weight 
in  powder,  its  medium  range  is  nearly  1000  yards);  in 
this  cafe,  I  fay,  I  found  that  its  range  was  variable, 
although  the  greateft  care  wa3  taken  to  prevent  any 

inequalities* 
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inequalities  in  the  quantity  of  powder,  or  in  the  man-  with 
ner  of  charging*  And  as,  in  this  cafe,  the  ang  e  was 
too  fmall  for  the  firft-mentioned  inegulanty  to  produce 
the  obferved  effoAs ;  they  can  only  be  .mputed  to  the 
different  velocities  which  the  bullet  each  time  received 
by  the  unequal  aftion  of  the  friaion.”  _ 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is  in  a  manner  impoffible  en¬ 
tirely  to  correift  the  aberrations  arifing  from  the  re¬ 
liance  of  the  atmofpherc  ;  as  even  the  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  aftual  range  at  any  confiderable  elevation. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difficult  of  folu- 
tion  to  know,  even  within  a  very  confiderable  diftance, 
how  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probability 
of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution.  The  belt 
rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  fubieft  are  thofe  of 
Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations  is 
the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  off  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himfelf  had  not  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  many  experiments  on  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmaller 
ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In  the  68th 
u  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton  hath  recited  a 
Ton'sexre  ■  number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls 
riments  on  from  one  to  three  pounds  weight.  His  machine  for 
the  velocity  difeovering  the  velocities  of  thefe  balls  was  the  lame 
cannon  w;tb  that  of  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  fixe.  His 
i“l!'  charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  5 
and  the  refults  of  1 5  experiments  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  moil  accurate,  are  as  follow 
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993 

Velocity  with 
eight  ounces. 
1419  feet  in  in 
135* 

1443 

J369 

1411 


5)6986 
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In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  with  the  fame 
charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873, 1162.  “  The  mean 
velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  firft  courfe  of  experiments 
(fays  Mr  Hutton)  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of 
powder,  are  as  the  numbers  1,  1.4 14,  and  t -993 »  *5U^ 
the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and 
eight)  give  the  numbers  1,  1,414,  and  2,  to  which  the 
others  are  fuffxciently  near.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  greateft  difference  lies  in  the  laft  number, 
which  anfwers  to  the  greateft  velocity.  It  will  ftill  be 
a  little  more  in  defed  if  we  make  the  allowance  for  the 
weights  of  the  balls;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls 
with  the  two  and  four  ounces  la  i8y  ounces,  but  of 
the  tight  ounces  it  is  18}  :  diminiftiing  therefore  the 
number  1.993  in  .the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
i8f  to  18-J,  it  becomes  1.985,  which  falls  fhortof  the 
number  2  by  .01 J,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfelf.  A  ft- 
milar  defeft  was  obferved  in  the  other  courfe  of  expe¬ 
riments  ;  and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
v;z,  1.  The  lefs  length  of  cylinder  through  which  the 
ball  was  impelled  5  for  with  the  eight-ounce  charge  it 
lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity 
of  elallic  fluid  which  cfcaped  in  this  cafe  than  in  the 
0tlKrs  by  the  windage.  This  happens  from  jts  moving 
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greater  quantity  efcapes  by  the  yent  and  windage  than  ' 
in  fmaller  velocities.  3.  The  greater  quantity  of  powder 
blown  out  unfired  in  this  cafe  than  in  that  of  the  leffer 
velocities  ;  for  the  ball  which  was  impelled  with  the 
greater  velocity,  would  be  fooner  out  of  the  piece  than 
the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  a  lefs  length  of  the 
bore  to  move  through  ;  and  if  powder  fire  in  time, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  time  is 
manifeftly  very  fhort,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  muft  re¬ 
main  un fired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  velocity 
iffues  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  has  the 
lefs  velocity  goes  out,  and  ftill  the  more  fo  as  the  bulk 
of  powder  which  was  at  firft  to  be  inflamed  in  the  one 
cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others*. 

“  Let  us  now  compare  the  correfponding  velocities 
in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are  701*  993 *  1 397  » 
in  the  other,  613,  873,  1162.  Now  the  ratio  of  the 
firft  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of 
powder,  is  that  of  1  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next 
two  is  that  of  X  to  1.1375,  and  the  ratio  of  the  laft 
is  that  of  x  to  1.2022.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the 
fnot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder,  wag  2S|  oun¬ 
ces  in  the  firft  courfe  and  18-J  in  this  ;  and  for  eight 
ounces  of  powder,  it  was  28y  m  the  firft  and  1 8^  in  this. 

Taking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratios  of 
thefe  weights  of  (hot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.224 
for  that  of  the  balls  which  were  fired  with  twoounccsand 
four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.24 X  for 
the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But  the 
real  ratios  above  found  are  not  greatly  different  from 
thefe  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  a&ual  velocities  from 
this  law  of  the  weights  of  (hot,  inclines  the  fame  way  in 
both  courfe s  of  experiments.  We  may  now  colled  into 
one  view  the  principal  inferences  that  have  refulted 
from  thefe  experiments. 

j,  <«  It  is  evident  from  them,  that  powder  fires  almoft 
Inftantaneoufly. 

2.  u  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  fliot 
of  the  fame  weight  with  different  quantities  of  powder, 
are  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  quantities; 
a  very  fmall  variation  in  defed  taking  place  when  the 
quantities  of  powder  become  great. 

3.  «  When  ihot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities,  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  weights, 

4.  *«  Shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and  im¬ 

pelled  by  different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velo¬ 
cities  which  arc  diredly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
quantities  of  powder,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  foot  nearly.11  ^ 

The  velocities  of  the  bullets  being  thus  found  asMr^0. 
nearly  as  pofuble,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol-hinyn^ 

lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins.  ffidJ 

1.  “  Till  the  velocity  of  the  projedde  furpaffes  that  “  ngef 4 
of  1 100  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  rdiftance  may  be  reckon- bulfeW< 
ed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity, 
and  its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  about  half  an 
ounce  avoirdupoife  on  a  12-pound  (hot,  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  about  25  or  26  feet  in  a  fecond. 

2.  «•  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  1100  or 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
the  refiftance  in  thefe  greater  velocities  will  be  near 
three  times  as  great  as  it  fhouid  be  by  a  comparifori 
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^ra<£l:ce.  with  the  fmaller  velocities. — Hence  then  it  appears, 
that  if  a  projedile  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  lefs 
than  that  of  1100  feet  in  1",  its  whole  motion  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  confidered  on  the  hypothefi3  of  a 
refiftance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  And 
if  it  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  this 
lafl  mentioned,  yet  if  the  firft  part  of  its  motion,  till 
its  velocity  be  reduced  to  near  1  ICO  feet  in  1",  be  con¬ 
fidered  feparately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
the  velocity  is  lefs  than  1 100  feet  in  1"  ;  it  is  evident, 
that  both  parts  may  be  truly  afligned  on  the  fame 
hypothefis  ;  only  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refin¬ 
ance  is  three  times  greater  in  the  firft  part  than  in  the 
lafi.  Wherefore,  if  the  motion  of  a  projedlile  on  the 
hypothefis  of  a  refinance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
velocity  be  truly  and  generally  affigned,  the  adual  mo¬ 
tions  of  refined  bodies  may  be  thereby  determined, 
notwithnanding  the  increafed  refinances  in  the  great 
velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of  the  motion 
into  two,  I  fhall  fhovv  how  to  compute  the  whole  at 
one  operation  with  little  more  trouble  than  if  no  fuch 
increafed  refinance  took  place. 

“  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  dinauce 
to  which  any  projedile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
the  horizontal  plain  at  450  of  elevation,  I  fhall  call  the 
potential  random  of  that  projedile  ;  the  diftanee  to 
which  the  proje&ile  would  range  in  vacuo  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  at  any  angle  different  from  450,  I  fhall  call 
the  potential  range  of  the  projectile  at  that  angle;  and 
the  dinance  to  which  a  projectile  really  ranges,  I  fhall 
call  its  adtual  range. 

“  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projeCtile  begins  to 
move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
range  at  any  given  angle  are  eafily  determined  from  the 
neeZVa*  common  theory  of  projeCtiles*;  or  more  generally,  if 
either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  random,  or  its 
potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  aie  known,  the  other 
two  are  eafily  found  out. 

“  To  facilitate  the  computation  of  refilled  bodies,  it 
is  neceflary,  in  the  confideration  of  each  refilled  body, 
to  affign  a  certain  quantity,  which  I  fhall  denominate 
F,  adapted  to  the  refillance  of  that  particular  projec¬ 
tile.  To  find  this  quantity  F  to  any  projedile  given, 
we  may  proceed  thus :  Firll  find,  from  the  principles 
already  delivered,  with  what  velocity  the  projeClile  mull 
move,  fo  that  its  refillance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravity. 
Then  the  height  from  whence  a  body  mull  defeend  in 
a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity  is  the  magnitude  of 
F  fought.  But  the  concifell  way  of  finding  this  quan¬ 
tity  F  to  any  Ihell  or  bullet  is  this :  If  it  be  of  folid 
iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafured  in  inches  by  300, 
the  produCl  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  exprefled  in 
yards.  If,  inllead  of  a  folid  iron- bullet,  it  is  a  Ihell  or 
a  bullet  of  fome  other  fubfiance  ;  then,  as  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fhell  or 
bullet  given,  fois  the  F  correfponding  to  an  iron-bullet 
of  the  fame  diameter  to  the  proper  F  for  the  Ihell  or 
bullet  given.  The  quantity  F  being  thus  affigned,  the 
neceffary  computations  of  thefe  refilled  motions  may 
be  difpatched  by  the  three  following  propofitions,  al¬ 
ways  remembering  that  thefe  propofitions  proceed  on 
the  hypothefis  of  the  refillance  being  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refilled  body.  How 
to  apply  this  principle,  v.hen  the  velocity  is  fo  great 
as  to  have  its  refillance  augmented  beyond  this  rate, 
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“  PROP.  I.  Given  the  adual  range  of  a  given  Ihell  or 
bullet  at  any  finall  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°,  to 
determine  its  potential  range,  and  confequendy  its  po¬ 
tential  random  and  original  velocity. 

“  Sol.  Let  the  adual  range  given  be  divided  by  the 
F  correfponding  to  the  given  projedile,  and  find  the 
quote  in  the  firll  column  of  the  preceding  Table ;  then 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  F  will  be  the  potential  range  fought  :  and 
thence,  by  the  methods  already  explained,  the  potential 
random  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  projedile  is 
given. 

“  Exam.  An  18  pounder,  the  diameter  of  whofe  Ihot 
is  about  5  inches,  when  loaded  with  2  lb.  of  powder, 
ranged  at  an  elevation  of  30  30'  to  the  dillance  of' 

975  Yards’ 

“  The  F  correfponding  to  this  bullet  is  1500  yards, 
and  the  quote  of  the  adual  range  by  this  number  is 
65  ;  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  fecond  column,  is 
.817;  whence  817  F,  or  1225  yards,  is  the  potential 
range  fought ;  and  this,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  twice  the  angle  of  elevation  to  the  radius* 
6  gives 
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rnves  1OC50  varus  iu»  - - ;  ' r.  .  n-i 

it  will  be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  this  projeftile  was 

that  of  984  feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  Cor  1  ft.  If  the  converfe  of  this  propofition  be  de- 
fired  ;  th’at  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a  fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  thence  the  aftual  range  be  fought ;  this 
may  be  folved  with  the  fame  facility  by  the  fame  table : 
for  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  its  cor- 
refpondent  F,  then  oppofite  to  the  quote  fought  in 
the  fecond  column,  there  will  be  found  in  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  a  number  which  multiplied  into  F  will  give  the 
aftual  range  required.  And  from  lienee  it  follows, 
that  if  the  aftual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  it  may  be 
found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8  or  io°. 

«  Cor.  2d.  If  the  aftual  range  at  a  given  fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  another  aftual  range  be  given,  to  which 
the  angle  is  fought;  this  will  be  determined  by  finding 
the  potential  ranges  correfponding  to  the  two  given 
actual  ranges  ;  then  the  angle  correfponding  to  one  of 
thefe  potential  ranges  being  known,  the  angle  corre¬ 
fponding  to  the  other  will  be  found  by  the  common 
theory  of  projeftiles. 

“  Cor.  3d.  If  the  potential  random  deduced  from  the 
actual  range  by  this  propofition  exceeds  13000  yards; 

,  •  •  1  thp  nmipftile  was  lo  great 
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other  inevitable  errors,  which  anfe  from  the 

this  fubjedl.  .  ~ 

PROP.  II.  Given  the  a&ual  range  of  a  given  (hell 
or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  45°,  to  determine 
its  potential  range  at  the  fame  angle  ;  and  thence  its 
potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

“  Sol.  Diminifli  the  F  correfponding  to  the  ihell  or 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co¬ 
fine  of  J  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  ^  Then,  by  means 
of  the  preceding  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  preferibed  in  the  folution  .of 
the  laft  propofition,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  potential 
range  fought  ;  whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 
original  velocity,  are  eafily  determined.  . 

“  Exam.  A  mortar  for  fea-fervice,  charged  with  301b. 
of  powder,  has  fometimes  thrown  its  fhell,  of 
inches  diameter,  and  of  231  lb.  weight,  to  the  diftance 
of  2  miles,  or  5430  yards.  This  at  an  elevation  of  4 5  • 

“  The  F  to  this  (bell,  if  it  were  folid,  is  3825  yards; 
but  as  the  fhell  is  only  ±  of  a  folid  globe,  the  true  F 
is  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  dimimfhed  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  \  of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  becomes  2544.  The  quote  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  range  by  this  diminifhed  F  is  1,384;  which  fought 


actual  range  uy  uiiia  - **  r 

then  the  original  velocity  of  the  projeftile  was  fo  great 
as  to  be  affefted  by  the  treble  refiftance  delcnbed  a- 
bove  ;  and  confequently  the  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.  However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  true  potential  random  may  be  thus 
nearly  affigned.  Take  a  4th  continued  proportional 
to  i  tooo  yards,  and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this  propofition,  and  the  4th  proportional  thus  found 
may  be  attuned  for  the  true  potential  random  fought. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  landom  is  gi-  tbe  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu- 

e  Ti  ven  greater  than  1 3030  >'al‘ds’  1Tlu  l  takf  °  mea ,  d  p.  for  this  quote  fearched  out  in  the  fecond  column 
JionsX  proportionals  between  ,3000  and  tins  random*:  and  ced  F,  to,  this ft  number  in  the  firft  column, 

aed  ,1  the  firft  of  thefe  mean  proportionals  muft  be  affumed  wft g««  a  £ netp  g  d  ^  ^  ^ 

this  corol-  !nftead  of  the  random.  given,  >r .every  operation ,  de-  wh  c  hmult.p  lea 
lary  are  beft  fcr;bed  !n  thefe  proportions  and  their  corollaries  And  tual  lange  g 
performed  .  ,  j  nearlv  allow  for  the  increaied  reflit-  nilo,1  L  q 

of  loga*a^e  anceTnhrge  velocities J  the  difference  only  amounting  -ven.  or  its  aftim!  range 
rithms.  to  a  few  minutes  in  the  angle  of  direction  of  the  pro- 
which,  provided  that  angle  exceeds  two 


in  the  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  gives  2  280 
for  the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column ; 
and  this  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produces  5800 
yards  for  the  potential  range  fought,  which,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  was  45°,  is  alfo  the  potential  ran- 
dom  :  and  hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  ihell  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  of  about  748  feel  in  a  fecond.  . 

it  Qqk,  The  converfe  of  this  propofition ,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  adlual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  is  eafily  deduced  from  hence  by  means^ of 


random  of  a  proje&ile  be 
range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva- 


•m^thre^degrees ,* !» *u fuall y  fcaree  worth  attending  to 
<<  of  this  procefs  take  the  following  example, 
u  A  24  pounder  fired  with  12  pounds  of  powder, 
when  elevated  at  70  15',  ranged  about  2500  yards. 
Here  the  F  being  near  1 700  yards,  the  quote  to  be 
fought  in  the  firft  column  is  i47>  t0  which  the  num¬ 
ber  correfponding  in  the  fecond  column  is  2.556  ; 
whence  the  potential  range  is  near  4350  yards,  and  the 
potential  random  thence  refultiug  17400.  But  this 
being  more  than  13000,  we  muft,  to  get  the  true  po¬ 
tential  random,  take  a  4th  continued  proportional  to 
I  3000  and  I  74CO  J  and  this  4th  proportional,  which 
is  about  31000  yards,  is  to  be  efteemed  the  true  po¬ 
tential  random  fought  ;  whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
that  of  1730  feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  Scholium.  This  propofition  is  confined  to  fmall 
angles,  not  exceeding  8’  or  to0.  In  all  poffible  cafes 
of  praftice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
difter  from  the  mod  rigorous  folution  by  fo  much  as 
what  will  often  intervene  from  the  variation  of  the  den- 
fitvof  the  atmofphere  in  a  few  hours  time;  fo  that 
the  errors  of  the  approximation  are  much  fliort  of 

N3i4<5.  ’  4 


given,  or  its  a&ual  — b~  —  a  . 

tion  ;  its  actual  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
not  greater  than  450,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the 
potential  random  will  affign  the  potential  range  at  any 
given  angle;  and  thence,  by  the  method  of  this  corol¬ 
lary,  the  aftual  range  may  be  found.  . 

<<  Exam.  A  fit  mufquet  bullet  fifed  from  a  piece  ot 
the  ftandard  dimenfions,  with  f  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  900  feet  in  a  ie- 
cond  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  potential  random  of  near  84CO 
yards.  If  now  the  actual  range  of  this  bullet  at  150 
was  fougltf,  we  muft  proceed  thus  :  .  , 

«  From  the  given  potential  random  it  .odows,  that 
the  potential  range  at  150  is  4200  yards;  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bullet  is  $  of  an  inch  ;  and  tnence,  as  it  is 
of  lead,  its  proper  F  is  337.5  yards,  which  reduced 
in  the  ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cohne  of  $  of  15  ,  be¬ 
comes  33  t  yards.  The  quote  of  4200  by  this  num¬ 
ber  is  12.7  nearly  ;  which,  being  fought  in  the  fecond 
column,  gives  3.2  nearly  for  the  correfponding  number 
in  the  firft  column  ;  and  this  mutliphed  into  331  yam, 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yards  for  the  adfual  range 

10U‘?*Exam.  II.  The  fame  bullet,  fired  with  its  whole 
weight  in  powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  2 100 
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ratfice.  feet  in  a  fecond,  to  which  there  correfponds  a  potential 
'  random  of  about  45700  yards.  But  this  number 
greatly  exceeding  13000  yards,  it  mull  be  reduced 
by  the  method  defcribed  in  the  third  corollary  of  the 
firft  propofition,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If 
now  the  a&ual  range  of  this  bullet  at  1 50  was  requi¬ 
red,  we  (hall  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range 
at  1 50  is  9850  yards  swhich,  divided  by  the  reduced 
F  of  the  laft  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975  :  and 
thence  following  the  fteps  prefcribed  above,  the  actual 
range  of  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding 
the  former  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards  ;  where¬ 
as  the  difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is 
above  ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious*  efficacy  is  the 
refiflance  of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated 
as  too  infignificant  a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying 
down  the  theory  of  proje&iles  ! 

“  Schol.  I  mult  here  obferve,  that  as  the  denfity 
of  the  atmofphere  perpetually  varies,  increafing  anddi- 
minifhing  often  by  -yo  Part>  and  fometimes  more,  in 
a  few  hours  ;  for  that  reafon  I  have  not  been  over  ri¬ 
gorous  in  forming  thefe  rules,  but  have  confidered 
them  as  fufiiciently  exadt  when  the  errors  of  the  ap¬ 
proximation  do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  by  a  change  of  T^-  part  in  the  den¬ 
fity  of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  reftri&ion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofition  may  be  fafely  applied  in  all 
poflible  cafes  of  practice.  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  fhells  and  can¬ 
non- fhot,  as  far  as  450  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 
ket  bullets  fired  with  their  largeft  cuftomary  charges, 
if.  not  elevated  more  than  30°.  Indeed,  if  experi¬ 
ments  are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow¬ 
der,  producing  potential  randoms  greatly  furpafiing 
the  ufual  rate  ;  then  in  large  angles  fome  farther  mo¬ 
difications  may  be-  neceffary.  And  though,  as  thefe 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  pra&ice,  it  may  be 
thought  unneceffary  to  confider  them  ;  yet,  to  enable 
thofe  who  are  fo  difpofed  to  examine  thefe  uncommon 
'cafes,  I  fhall  here  infert  a  propofition,  which  will  de¬ 
termine  the  a&ual  motion  of  a  proje&ile  at  450,  how 
enormous  foever  its  original  velocity  may  be.  But  as 
this  propofition  will  rather  relate  to  fpeculative  than 
pra&ical  cafes,  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  a&ual  range 
known,  thence  to  afiign  the  potential  random,  I  fhall 
now  fuppofe  the  potential  random  given,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  range  to  be  thence  inveftigated. 

“  PROP.  III.  Given  the  potential  random  of  a  gi¬ 
ven  (hell  or  bullet,  to  determine  its  a&ual  range  at  450. 

Sol.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  the  F 
correfponding  to  the  fhell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  the 
quotient  q,  and  let  1  be  the  difference  between  the  ta¬ 
bular  logarithms  of  25  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10 
being  fuppofed  unity  ;  then  the  actual  range  fought  is 

3.4F4-2IF — ~F,  where  the  double  fine  of  2IF  is 


to  be  thus  underftood  ;  that  if  q  be  lefs  than  25,  it 
mud  be  —  2IF ;  if  it  be  greater,  then  it  muft  be  -f- 
^1F.  In  this  folution,  q  may  be  any  number  not  lefs 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

“Cor.  Computing  in  the  manner  here  laid  down,  we 
lhall  find  the  relation  between  the  potential  randoms, 
and  the  a&ual  range  at  450,  within  the  limits  of  this 
propofition,  to  be  as  expreffed  in  the  following  table, 
Vo L.  VIII.  Part  I. 


Potential  Random.  A&ual  Range  at  450. 


3 

F 

— 

i.J  F 

6 

F  ,  * — — ■ 

... ..... 

2,1  F 

10 

F 

_ — 

2,6  F 

20 

F  - 

— - 

3,2  F 

3o 

F  - 

— 

3.6  F 

40 

F  - 

— 

3.8  F 

50 

F 

— 

4>o  F 

100 

F  - 

— 

4.6  F 

200 

F  - 

- - 

5>i  F 

500 

F  - 

— 

5,8  F 

1000 

F  v - 

— — 

6,4  F 

2500 

F  - 

— 

7,0  F 

Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  the  potential  ran¬ 
dom  is  increafed  from  3F  to  2500F,  the  a&ual  range 
is  only  increafed  from  if  F  to  7  F;  fo  that  an  increafe 
of  249 7 F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great¬ 
er  an  increafe  in  the  a&Ual  range  than  5f  F,  which  is 
not  its  part;  and  this  will  again  be  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  on  account  of  the  increafed  refiftance,  which 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  are 
the  effects  of  this  refiftance,  which  we  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

“  That  the  juftnefs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propofitions  may  be  eafier  examined  ; 
I  (hall  conclude  thefe  computations  by  inferting  a 
table  of  the  a&ual  ranges  at  450  of  a  proje&ile,  which 
is  refilled  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
This  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
hitherto  defcribed,  and  is  fufiiciently  exa&  to  ferve  as 
a  ftandard  with  which  the  refult  of  our  other  rules 
nmy  be  compared.  And  fince  whatever  errors  occur 
in  the  application  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  they 
will  be  moft  fenlible  at  450  of  elevation,  it  follows, 
that  hereby  the  utmoft  limits  of  thofe  errors  may  be 
affigned. 


Potential  Randoms. 


>25 

F 

>5 

F 

>75 

F 

_ 

1,0 

F 

— 

1,25 

F 

— 

M 

F 

■ - 

1  »75 

F 

— 

2,0 

F 

2  >5 

F 

^ — 

3>° 

F 

— 

3>5 

F 

- - 

4,o 

F 

— 

4>5 

F 

5>° 

F 

5>5 

F 

— 

6,0 

F 

— ■- 

6,5 

F 

— 

7,o 

F 

— 

7>5 

F 

— 

8,0 

F 

- - 

8>5 

F 

9,0 

F 

9,5 

F 

— 

10,0 

F 

— 

1 1,0 

F 

— „ . ,  . 

A&ual  Range  at  450. 

— —  ,0963  F 

- _  -  ,2282  F 

-  ,4203  F 

-  -  ,5868  F 

— ~  -  >7323  F 

-  ,860  F 

-  -  ,978  F 

—  1,083  F 

-  1,179  F 

— -  1,349  F 

- —  1,495  F 

-  1,624  F 

-  ~ -  f>738  F 

-  1,840  F 

- -  1,930  F 

-  -  2,015  F 

-  2,097  F 

-  2,169  F 

-  2,237  F 

-  2,300  F 

-  -  2>359  F 

-  -  2,414  F 

—  2,467  F 

— — - 2,5 1 1  F 

-  2,564  F 

-  -  2,651  F 

Fe  13,0 
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Adlual  Range  at  450. 
- 2,804  F 

-  2.937  F 

-  3  196  F 

-  3,396  F 

-  §,557  F 

- 3,809  F 

3,908  F 
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Mr  Mul¬ 
ler’s  propo¬ 
sal  for  re¬ 
ducing  the 
weight  of 
guns. 


Vv  f  have  now  only  to  conficer  that  part  of  pra&ical 
gunnery  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  cannon,  the  metal  of  which  they  aie 

made,  &c.  ,  . 

Formerly  the  guns  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  were  on  that  account  extremely  troublefome  and 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  firth  dilcovered  by 
accident;  for  fome  cannon,  having  been  call  by  miltake 
two  feet  and  an  half  (horter  than  the  common  ftandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  fcrvice  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  1  lnsfoon 
produced  very  confiderable  alterations  in  tlie  form  of 
the  artillery  throughout  Europe  ;  but  in  no  country 
have  greater  improvements  in  this  refpedl  aeen  made 
'  than  in  our  own.  For  a  long  time  brafs,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  call  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  compofjtion  of  this  metal 
is  generally  kept  a  feerct  by  each  particular  founder. 
The  author  of  the  Military  Diftionary  gives  the  hol¬ 
lowing  proportions  as  the  moft  common,  viz.  “  1  o 

240  lb.  of  metal  tit  for  calling  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop¬ 
per,  5  1  lb.  of  brafs,  and  1 2  lb.  of  tin.  To  4200  11). 
of  metal  fit  for  cafling  the  Germans  put  3687^  «>•  ol 
copper,  2044V  lb.  of  brafs,  and  30- lb-  of  tin.  O- 
thersufe  ico  lb.  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin  •  while  fome  make  ufe  of  ico  lb.  of  copper,  10  lb. 
of  brafs,  and  1  3  lb.  of  tin.  This  compofition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  expenfive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in¬ 
conveniences  in  the  ufing.  A  few  years  ago,  there¬ 
fore,  a  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  for  ufing  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  conftruaion  than  the  brafs  ones,  by 
which  he  fuppofed  that  a  very  great  faving  would  be 
made  in  the  expence  ;  and  likewife,  that  the  guns  ofthe 
new  conftruaion  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even 
efficacious,  than  the  old  ones.  “  The  redu&ion  of  the 
expence  (fays  Mr  Muller)  of  the  very  large  artillery  ne- 
ceffary  for  fea  and  land  fervice,  is  to  be  confidered  un¬ 
der  two  heads  :  the  one.  To  diminiffi  the  weight;  and 
the  other,  Not  to  ufe  any  brafs  field-artillery,  but  only 
iron,  to  leffen  the  great  burden  of  our  ffiips  of  war, 
and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thofe  of  other  nations 
of  the  fame  rate.  If  the  weights  of  our  guns  are  di- 
minifhed,  they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage 
them,  and  of  confequence  a  fmaller  number  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  at  a  time  :  and  if  we  carry  larger  ca¬ 
libers,  our  rates  will  be  a  match  for  larger  ffiips.  _ 

“  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  m- 
ftead  of  brafs,  will  be  that  the  expences  are  leffened  in 
proportion  to  the  coll  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron,  which 

is  as  8  to  i.  ,  .  A  , 

«  The  only  obje&ion  againft  iron  is,  its  .pretended 
brittlenefs :  but  as  we  abound  in  iron  that  is  ftronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  this  obje&ion  is  invalid. 
This  I  can  affert ;  having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be 
broken  by  any  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  :  if  then  we  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  the  guns  burfting  in  the  moft  fevere  aftion. 


N  E  R  Y.  Sea.  Ill, 

“  Though  brafs  guns  are  not  liable  to  burft,  yet  Prad’ce. 
they  are  fooner  rendered  unferviceahle  in  a  chon  than  ) 
iron.  For  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi- 
dens  fo  fcon,  and  they  are  fo  liable  to  bend  at  the 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fiie  them  ,  as 
we  found  by  experience  at  Belleifle,  and  where  we 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  ffiips  to  finiffi  the 
ficsfc. 

<f  Thefe  being  undeniable  fa£ls,  no  _  poffible  reafon 
can  be  affigned  againft  ufing  iron  guns  in  both  fea  and 
land  fervice,  and  thereby  leffen  the  expenees  of  ar¬ 
tillery  fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Snip-Guns. 

Dr.n  Pieces.  New  Pieces. 


Calib. 

Length. 

Weight  | 

( 

JaU.fi 

Length 

Weight. 

3 

Ftln. 
4  6 

7  1  7 

3 

Ft.  In 

3  6 

3  3  0 

4 

6  0 

12  '213 

6 

4  4 

7  2  c 

6 

7  0 

17  1  14 

9 

5  0 

It  I  c 

9 

7  0 

23  2  2 

1  2 

5  6 

15  0  0 

1 2 

7T: 

1 

32  3  3 

18 

6  4 

222  c 

18 

9  0 

41  i  8 

24 

7  0 

O 

O 

O 

24 

9  0 

48  0  0 

32 

7  6 

O 

0 

O 

3* 

9  ^ 

53  3  23 

42 

8  4 

52  2  O 

,„4L_ 

10  0 

5  5 _ 

48 

8  6 

60  0  C 

«  Ouns  01  tnis  comiruciion  appeal 

from  the  proof  of  two  three-pounders  made  for  Lord 
Egmont,  and  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  ot 
equal  fervice. 

Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces. 


Old  Bras3. 


New  Iron. 


Calib 

Length. 

Weight. 

6 

Ft.  In. 
8  0 

19  I  O 

9 

9  0 

to  | 

O 

O 

1 2 

9  0 

u  1 

vo 

1  ° 

1  O 

18 

9  6 

48  O  Oj 

24 

9  6 

O 

O 

l  vo 

32 

10  0 

55  2  °i 

Calib. 

Length. 

Weight. 

6 

Ft.  In. 

6  1 

9  I  O 

9 

7  0 

14OO 

i  2 

7  8 

18  0  c 

18 

9  0 

29  I  O 

24 

9  8 

37  3  0 

1  32 

9  0 

42  0  0 

Total  227. 


DifF.  72. 

«  That  thefe  guns  are  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  evident 
from  the  former  trial ;  befides,  there  are  feveral  32 
pounders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  now  exiit- 
ing  and  ferviceable ;  though  call  in  king  Charles  U-  s 
time.  N.  ]j. 
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rad  ice.  N.  B  Thefe  battering  pieces  may  ferve  in  garri- 
y— '  fons, 

“  It  appears  from  tlxefe  tables,  that  no  proportion 
has  been  obferved  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpedt 
to  their  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs. 

Some  Examples  to  Jhow  what  may  he  faved  by  this 
Scheme. 

Th<*  old  Royal  George  carried  1 00  brafs  guns,  which 
weighed  together  218.2  tons ;  the  ton  cofts  1 30  pounds, 
workmanfhip  included. 

The  expence  of  thefe  guns  is  then  28366  pounds 
A  fet  of  iron  guns  of  the  fame 
number  and  calibers,  according 
to  my  conftrudion,  weighs  -  127.8  tons 

The  ton  colt  16  pounds,  and  the 

whole  fet  -  -  -  2044.8  pounds 

The  Royal  George  carries  then 
90.4  tons  more  than  is  necdTary, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
expence  is  -  -  2632 (.2  pounds 

That  is,  12.5  times  more  than  the  new  iron  fet  cofts: 
or  1 2  fhips  of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at 
lefs  charge. 

.  r  c  ,  t  Old  7  iron  guns  for  a  C  204.4? 

A  fet  of  the  £  £  firft.rate  weighs  £  ]  27.8  5 

The  difference  between  the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  is  -  76.6  tons 

The  difference  between  the  expence 

is  then  -  -  1225.6  pounds 

A  fet  of  brafs  battering  pieces  weighs  l  1.36  tons 
A  ton  cofts  130  pounds,  and  the  fet  1476. 8  pounds 
A  fet  of  the  new  weighs  -  7.55  tons 

The  ton  cofts  16  pounds,  and  the  fet  117.8  pounds 
That  is,  the  old  fet  cofts  11  times,  and  632  over, 
more  than  the  new  fet;  or  11  fetsof  the  new  could 
be  made  at  lefs  expence  than  one  of  the  old. 

“  This  table  ftiows  what  may  be  faved  in  the  navy ; 
and  if  we  add  thofe  on  board  (loops,  the  different  gar- 
rifons,  and  the  field  train,  with  the  great  expence  of 
their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  may  be  found  pretty  near 
as  much  more. 


Ni.ri! 

Weight 

Weight 

Num 

TnMl 

of 

Guns 

of 

Old. 

of 

New 

Differ 

of 
Sh  ps 

Differ  nee 

ICC 

4367 

3 

'2556 

0 

1 8 1 1 

3 

5 

9oj8 

0 

90 

3537 

3 

2001 

0 

1536 

3 

9 

13827 

3 

80 

$  icS 

3 1 

L827 

0 

I  287 

3 

7 

9014 

1 

74 

109 1 

O  ! 
j 

1840 

2 

I  25O 

2 

32 

40016 

0 

/o 

2997 

°! 

1796 

2 

l  200 

2 

10 

12005 

0 

*4 

2543 

3 

1305 

0 

I258 

2 

23 

28485 

2 

60 

2177 

3 

H85 

0 

9/2 

3 

30 

29782 

2 

50 

1881 

1 

*°35 

0 

846 

1 

l9 

I6O78 

3 

44 

1 3^5 

2I 

'  705 

0 

660 

2 

8 

5284 

0 

40 

12  34 

2 1 

3 12 

2 

922 

0 

9 

8298 

0 

3f> 

963 

3  ] 

450 

0 

5*3 

3 

7 

339^ 

X 

32 

956 

2  j 

435 

0 

5 2 1 

2 

28 

14602 

0 

28 

593 

2 

285 

0 

308 

2 

2  3 

7095 

1 

24 

53i 

3 

255 

0 

276 

3 

12 

1 

332‘ 

0 

20 

421 

2 

191 

1 

23° 

15 

3453 

3 

influence  Deiv/ecn  the  weights  - 

Eiper.ccs  cf  the  5  fira*s  ^U,1S  °f  two  rates 
(  li  on  ditto 


toy)  r8  3 
103918  13 
43109  5 


This  and  other  propofals  for  reducing  the  weight  Pra&icc^ 
and  expence  of  guns- have  been  greatly  attended  to  of  v“~u 
late;  and  the  Carron  company  in  Scotland  have  not 
only  greatly  impioved  thole  of  the  old  conftru£lion? 
but  a  gun  of  a  new  conftru£lion  hath  been  invented 
by  Mr  Charles  Gafcoigne  dire&or  of  that  work,  which  pjate 
promifes  to  be  of  more  effe&ual  fervice  than  any  hi-eexxv. 

therto  made  ufe  of. - Fig.  6.  reprefents  the  form  43 

and  proportions  of  the  guns  made  at  Carron, 
which  ferve  for  thofe  of  all  fizes,  from  f  pounders 0p gUI^3 
and  upwards.  The  proportions  are  meafured  by  the  made  at 
diameters  of  the  caliber,  or  bore  of  the  gun,  divided  Carron* 
into  16  equal  parts,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
cannon. 

AB,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 

AE,  the  fir  ft  reinforce. 

EF,  the  fecond  reinforce. 

FB,  the  chafe. 

FIB,  the  muzzle. 

Ao,  the  cafcabel,  or  pomiglion. 

AC,  the  breech. 

CD,  the  vent-field. 

FI,  the  chafe-girdle. 

rs ,  the  bafe-ring  and  ogee* 

/,  the  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 
pq ,  the  fir  ft  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 
tow,  the  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee. 
x,  the  chafe- aft ragal  and  fillets. 
z}  the  muzzle* aftragal  and  fillets. 

«,  the  muzzle  mouldings, 
m,  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle. 

A i,  the  breech  mouldings. 

TT,  the  trunnions. 

The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  fhovY 
the  dimenfions  of  the  caliber,  and  the  dotted  circle 
fhows  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Fig.  7.  fhows  a  cohorn 
made  alfo'at  Carron,  and  which  may  be  meafured  by 
the  fame  feale.  44 

As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im- Ufe  a^d  de* 
pulfe  with  the  bullet  from  the  a&ion  of  the  inflamed  ^cnPtlon  °f 
gunpowder,  it  thenceTollows,  that  at  the  moment  the  carna2es* 
bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  itfelf  pufhes  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  is  called  the  recoil  cf  the  can¬ 
non  ;  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  confiderable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  fide,  with  ex¬ 
treme  violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  faflened  down, 
fo  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  leaft,  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  burft,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  with 
which  the  powder  would  then  a£b  upon  it.  For  this 
reafon  it  hath  been  found  neceffary  to  allow  the  reCoil 
to  take  place,  and  confequently  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriages  with  wheels, 
which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely;  and  thus  they  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  carriages  for  ordnance,  viz.  baftard  carriages,  with 
low  wheels  and  high  wheels ;  fea-carriages,  made  in 
imitation  of  thofe  for  fhip-guns  ;  and  carriages  for 
field-pieces,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  The  car¬ 
riages  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  mounted  on 
them.  The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to 
have  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels 
to  be  half  the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four 
times  the  diameter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the 
planks  in  the  fore  end  ;  in  the  middle  34* 

E  e  2  Fig* 


We  get  L.  257028  o 


o 
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Defcription 
of  the  car- 
ronade. 

*  See  Car - 
ronadc . 


GUNNERY.  Sed.  III. 

Flsr  8  (hows  Mr  Gafcoigne’s  newly-invented  or  right  upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun-  Pra<£hce. 
rathfr  improved  gun  called  t  carronade*  ;  and  which,  carriage;  from  tlrefe  eye-bolts  the  ends  of  the  breechin 
P  ^  -i  .1  _  i  • _ mnp  are  feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye  bolt  driven 


jctLuei  uij^iuu.u  -  — - -  m  •  n*  j 

in  June  1 7 79»  was  by  king  an^  council  inftituted 
a  flandard  navy-gun,  and  io  of  them  appointed  to  be 
added  to  each  fhip  of  war,  from  a  firft-rate  to  a  (loop. 
Of  this  gun  the  Carron  company  have  publifhed  the 

following  account.  .  . 

(t  carronade  is  made  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  worked 
with  its  carriage  in  the  (hip’s  port ;  the  trunnions  ly¬ 
ing  immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port  :  it  is  cor- 
re&ly  bored;  and  the  (hot  being  perfe&ly  round,  fills 
the  caliber  with  fuch  exaftnefs,  that  the  lead  poffible 


Cat  l  lagv  )  it  iia-wv.  v-  j  v.  ^ v  * 

rope  are  feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye  bolt  driven 
into  the  quick -work  on  each  fide,  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  furface  of  the  Aide-carriage. 

ct  The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  action,  is 
loaded  with  T\th  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  fer- 
vice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a  woollen  cartridge, 
and  the  end  tied  up  with  a  worded  yarn,  and  placed 
next  to  the  fhot;  and  with  a  Angle  ball,  well  rammed- 
home  upon  the  powder,  without  a  wadding  between, 
them :  the  gun  being  then  run  out.  in  the  port,  is 


the  caliber  with  fuch  exattneis,  that  the  lean  pom  Die  uicm  .  m*.  —  "'fa  r:  „  r  ‘  nQ  nf 

of  the  impulfe  of  the  powder  efcapes,  upon  explofion,  ranged  and  elevated  w,th  J  J 

between  the  cylinder  and  the  (hot  ;  which  lad  alfo  is  the  handle  on  the  pommel  j  and,  by  the 
thereby  more  uuly  direfted  in  its  flight.  The  bottom  quickly  pointed.— Upon  cufeharge,  the  “  ^ 

of  the  cylinder  is  a  hemifphere,  to  which  the  end  of  to  kick  upwards,  which  be.ng  prevented  by  the  vvalher 
1  cartage  L  not  liablePto  (lick,  and  in  which  the  of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  agarn  the  under  part  of 
fmalleft  chanre  of  powder  envelopes  the  (hot,  exhaull-  the  flide-carnage,  the  recoil  takes  Place  >  ' 

are  views  call  upon  the  vent  and  muzzle,  to  point  the  the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  y 


gun  quickly  to  an  objedt  at  250  and  500  yaicls  di¬ 
ftance.  There  is  an  handle  A  fixed  upon  the  pommel- 
end  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  horizontally  ranged 
and  pointed  ;  and  there  is  a  ring  call  upon  the  caf- 
cabel,  through  which  the  breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the 
only  rope  ufed  about  thefe  guns 


rne  roue,  iu  mat  5—*  -  ,  -  , 

Aantly  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 

again.  ,  , 

«  This  gun  has  many  fingular  advantages  over  the 

others  of  light  conftru&ion.— It  is  fo  extremely  light, 
that  the  fmalleft  fhips  can  carry  almoft  any  weight  of 
fhot  (the  1  2-pounder  weighing  under  500  wt.  and  the 


«  The  carronade  1  s  mount ed ^ p o n  a  carriage  B.with  other  talibers  in  proportion),  and  that  without  being 
a  p e rfeftiy3 (inooth  Com  of  Lag  plank,  without  attended  with  the  inconveniences  imp 
trucks  •  inilead  of  which  there  is  fixed  on  the  bottom  light  guns,  fince  it  cannot  injure  us  ca  g  ,  J  P 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a  out  of  its  ftation  in  the  port  upon  recod  ;  and  a  will 

gudgeon  C  of  proper  Srengih,  wi.h  »"  ™  ««»>"  "™ ”“'n  be  e.%  m.ouged  .nd  worked  of  all  c.li- 

Wr  it  fSS  bere/from  the  1 2  pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 

jmooth  upper  furface,  upon  which  the  gun- carriage 

1  J  V_.  _ ol.imvc  It prd  in  itfiricdlt 


jtnuuui  r  i  - ! -  u  ,  .  ,  r 

is  moved,  and  by  the  gudgeon  always  kept,  in  its  right 
ftation  to  the  port ;  the  groove  in  the  Aide-carriage 
being  of  a  fnflicient  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil 
and  he  loaded  within  board.  The  flide-carnage,  the 


(hip  againft  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought 
upon  an  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward 
how  much  foever  the  (hip  lies  along  under  a  preflur^ 
of  fail;  and  therefore,  befides  being  hampered  with 
no  tackles  or  other  ropes,  except  the  breechin  rope,  it 


the  gun-carriage,  and  about  four  times  the  length  ; 
the  fore-part  of  the  Aide-carriage  is  fixed  by  hinge- 
bolts  I,  to  the  quick-work  of  the  {hip  below  the  port, 
the  end  lying  over  the  fill,  clofe  to  the  outfide  plank, 
and  the  groove  reaching  to  the  fore  end  i  the  gudgeon 

• _ _  J  ww .n  A, w-. , , ^ f  1-iT  t Vi p  trunnimiR  nf 


chace  or  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  in  lying  to  for  adtion. 

_ Jt  can  be  ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  fo  as  to 

bring  a  broadfide  to  bear  in  a  circuit  of  above  10 
points  of  the  compafs  on  each  fide. — It  is  no  more  ex- 
penfive  in  ammunition  than  the  old  guns  of  two-thirds 


the  gun,  are  over  the  fill  of  the  port  when  the  gun 
is  run  out  ;  and  the  port  is  made  of  fuch  breadth, 
with  its  fides  bevelled  off  within  board,  that  the  gun 
and  carriage  may  range  from  bow  to  quarter.  The 
Aide-carriage  is  fupported  from  the  deck  at  the  hinder 
end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  ftep-ftool;  which  being  altered 
at  pleafure,  and  the  fore-end  turning  upon  the  hinge- 
bolts,  the  carriage  can  be  conftantly  kept  upon  an 
horizontal  plane,  for  the  more  eafy  and  quick  working 
of  the  gun  when  the  fhip  lies  along. 

“  The  gun  and  carriages  being  in  their  places,  the 
breechin  lope,  which  muft  be  ftrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  thro’ 
an  eye-bolt  drove  downwards,  the  eye  handing  up- 


above  the  complement  neceftary  for  navigating  mer- 
chant-fhips  ;  and  increafes  the  ftrength  of  privateers 
crews,  by  expofing  few  hands  at  the  guns,  and  aug¬ 
menting  the  number  at  fmall  arms. 

«  Though  the  carronade  cannot,  ftri&ly  fpeaking, 
throw  its  fhot  to  an  equal  diftance  with  a  longer  gun; 
yet,  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  fhot  to  its  cylinder,  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  furpafs  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  fuch  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
tffe&s  of  the  elaftic  force  of  fired  powder,  hnce,  with 
Ath  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  fmall  ele¬ 
vations,  it  will  range  its  fhot  to  triple  the  diftance  at 
which  fhips  generally  engage,  with  fufficient  velocity 

for  the  great  eft  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 

its 


’eft.  III. 
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Wtice.  its  dire&ion  that  can  be- attained  from  guns  of  greater 


lengths. 

.  a6.  “  There  have  been  two  feeming  disadvantages  im- 

itsufe  putec^  t0  this  gun,  which  it  does  not  merit,  viz,  the 
Leered  nicety  of  fitting  the  {hot  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  fhot  at  one 
charge.  But  as  feamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  themfelves  in  juft  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  fhore,  and  cannot,  in  that  cafe,  be  fully 
converfant  with  the  fubje£t ;  the  following  loofe 
hints,  may  not  be  inept  towards  removing  thefe  ob¬ 
jections. 

“  It  is  an  axiom  in  projectiles,  That  a  fhot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  diitance  in  a  direction  truly 
paiallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what 
is  commonly  call point-blank  >  arifing  from  feveral  well- 
known  caufes:  for,  however  juft  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  perfeCt  and  fmooth  may  be  the  fphere  of 
its  correfponding  {hot,  and  admitting  that  the  im* 
pulfe  of  the  powder  aCts  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fhot,  arid  alfo  that  the  fhot  confequently  leaves 
the  piece  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cylinder  ,* 
yet  is  the  (hot  no  fooner  difeharged,  but  it  becomes 
more  or  lefs  infleCled  by  its  gravity,  and  defleCled, 
according  to  its  velocity,  by  the  refijlance  of  the  air 
a  tid  wind. 

Thefe  irregularities  are  of  little  importance  in  clofe 
fea-fights,  and,  being  the  cffeCl  of  natural  caufes,  are 
common  to  all.  Belides  thefe,  the  deviation  of  a  fhot 
from  its  true  direction,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its  fhot  ;  but  the 
greeted  uncertainty  in  the  flight  of  a  fhot,  making  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  aCtion  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air’s  re¬ 
finance,  fprings  from  the  defeCts  of  the  fhot  itfelf. 

Round -fhot  for  {hip-gnns  are  feldom  nicely  examined; 
and,  unlefs  they  are  caft folid  and  truly  globular ,  and  free 
of  all  hollows,  roughnefs.  and  other  outfide  blemi{hes,and 
well  fitted  to  the  gun,  it  cannot  even  he  difeharged  in 
the  dire  Eli  on  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  ;  to  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  thofe  that  life  fueh,  and  to  the  diferedit  of  the 
gun- founder,  however  juflly  the  piece  is  viewed,  or  de¬ 
parted  ;  but,  being  impelled  againfl  the  furface  of  the 
cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide  to  fide,  ac¬ 
quires  a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  caft  hollow  withal, 
and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  before  difeharge, 

(which  fometimes  happens,  especially  with  double 
charges),  never  fails  to  injure;  and,  when  often  repeat¬ 
ed,  may  at  lafl  burft  the  very  beft  guns.  —  Round- 
fhot  fhould  not  be  taken  on  board  a  fhip,  without  be¬ 
ing  examined  as  to  its  fliape  and  furface,  gaged  for  its 

1  ft  fhot  ftruck  1  foot  7  inches  below  the  horizontal  line, 


fize  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  weighed  that  it  be  Practice, 
not  above  or  below  the  flandard  more  than  half  an  '  v 
ounce  in  the  pound  of  its  refpe&ive  caliber:  good  fhot 
then,  being  of  the  fame  importance  to  all  guns,  removes 
the  firft  objection. 

“  If  the  direClion  of  the  flight  of  a  fhot  to  its  objeft 
is  affeCted  by  fo  many  feeming  trivial  caufes,  how  much 
more  uncertain  ruuft  it  be,  when  two  or  more  fhot  are 
difeharged  together  from  one  gun  ?  for  the  fhot  next 
the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  celerity  than  that 
immediately  before  it,  fliikes  againfl  it  after  difeharge. 
and  fometimes  {hi vers  itfelf  to  pieces,  and  never  fails 
to  change  obliquely  the  direClion  of  both  ;  and  this 
happens  with  round  and  double-headed,  &c.  and  all 
double  charges ;  and  which,  from  their  various  figures, 
cannot  reach  an  objeCl  at  the  fame  elevations  with  the 
round  fhot  ;  efpecially  when  thefe  other  (hots  are  of 
greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  is  often  the  cafe. 
However  frightful  a  broadfide  with  double  charges 
may  appear  at  fea,  more  confufion  is  created  by  them, 
and  more  time  loft,  within  hoard ,  by  the  ftrain  and  ex- 
ceiTive  recoil,  than  real  damage  done  without  hoard. 
by  the  additional  charge  :  for  upon  a  trial  on  fliore, 
where  the  effed  can  be  traced,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
at  100  yards  diftance,  more  fhot  will  take  place  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  compafs  by  fingle  than  by  double  charges  ; 
and  the  charges  will  be  oftener  repeated  in  a  given  time, 
without  heating  the  gun  :  and  thefe  fads  being  efta- 
blifhed,  remove  alfo  the  fecond  objedion.” 

The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  tbefe 
guns  will  perhaps  ferve  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea  of 
the  great  ufefulnefs  of  them,  than  any  description  : 

“  On  Monday,  Od.  4.  1779,  there  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  at  Carron,  before  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 

See.  & c.  with]  a  68  pounder  carronade,  nearly  of  the- 
weight  of  a  Britifh  navy  12-pounder  gun,  and  charged 

with  the  fame  quantity  (viz.  6  lb.)  of  powder. - The 

carronade  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  carriages,  into  a 
port  of  the  dimenfions  of  a  74  gun  {hip’s  lower-deck 
port  ;  was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a  centre  of 
.eight  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a  bulk’s  head  of  the 
thicknefs  of  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wood,  at  1 6$ 
yards  diftance  ;  behind  which,  at  168  yards,  there  was 
another  bulk’s  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick  ;  and 
behind  that  again,  at  1 70  yards  diftance,  a  bank  of; 
earth.  The  fhot  pierced  the  bulk’s  heads  each  time, 
and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
and  the  fplinters  were  thrown  about  to  a  confiderabla 
diftance  on  all  fides. 


2d 

3d 

4th  do. 
5th  do. 
6th  do. 
7  th  do. 
8th  do. 
9th  do. 
10th  do. 


ditto  ditto  2  feet  ditto,  .  - 

do.  do.  through  the  horizontal  line 

ditto  - — 

ditto  — — 

2  inches  below  - 


ditto, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 
2  inches  below  -  — 

2  feet  below - — 

3  inches  below - — 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


and 

and 

and 

and 


5  feet  -  from 

2  ditto  -  from 

3  do.  4  inches  from 
4  ditto  from 


2  do. 
2  do 


“  The  Carronade  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views 
without  an  inllrument  ;  and  the  fhot  were  all  ta  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a  fmall  error  in  departing 
the  views;  the  third,  fourth*  and  fifth  fhot,  made  one 

1 


10  do.  from 

-  10  do.  from 

- —  7  do.  from 

-  10  do.  from 

foot  9  do.  from 

- 3  do.  from 

fra&ure,  as  did  alfo  iixth,  feventh,  and 


the  mark, 
ditto, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 


eighth,  and 

the  fixth  and  eighth  ftruck  the  fame  fpot. 

The  Carronade  was  eafily  worked  with  four  men, 
and  may  be  readily  worked  and  difeharged  on  board  a 

fhip 
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fhip  twice  a-minute  with  fix  men. — With  fix  pound 
weight  of  powder  the  (hot  was  impeded  with  a  velocity 
of  1400  feet  a  ftcond.,, 

We  have  already  feen  of  how  much  confequence 
rifle-barrels  are  in  order  to  bring  the  art  of  gunneiy 
to  perfection  ;  as  they  enlarge  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  lateral  deflection  to  three  or 
four  times  its  ufual  quantity.  This  improvement,  how- 
ever,  till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  mulkct-barrels. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1774?  Lr  Lind,  and 
Captain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  69th  regiment  of  foot, 
invented  a  fpecies  of  rifled  field-pieces.  They  are 
made  of  caft  iron;  and  are  not  bored  like  the  common 
pieces,  but  have  the  rifles  moulded  on  the  core,  after 
which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  finiflied  with  proper  in* 

flruments.  . 

Guns  of  this  conftrndion,  which  are  intended  tor 
the -field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  moft ;  a  leaden  bul¬ 
let  of  that  weight  being  fufficient  todellroy  either  man 
or  horfe. — A  pound-gun,  of  this  conftrudion,  of  good 
metal,  fuch  as  is  now  made  by  the  Carron  company, 
need  not  weigh  above  an  hundred  pounds  weight, 
and  its  carriage  about  another  hundred.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  eaiily  tranfported  from  place,  to  place, 
by  a  few  men  ;  and  a  couple  of  good  liorfes  may 
tranfport  fix  of  thefe  guns  and  their  carriages,  if  put 

into  a  cart.  . 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  refiftance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci¬ 
ties  meet  with  from  the  air,  a  circumftance  to  which 
thefe  guns  are  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  annoy¬ 
ing  an  enemy’s  fappers  that  are  carrying  on  their  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  a  befieged  place,  a  larger  caliber  may 

be  ufed.  r  . 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven  equal 
parts,  the  length  of  the  firit  reinforce  AB  is  two  of 
thefe  parts;  the  fecond  BC,  one  and  4  3-  of  the  diameter 
of  the  caliber  ;  the  chafe  CD,  four  wanting  of  the 
diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  diftance  from  the  hind-part  of  the  bale-ring  A 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and  TV 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  length  ;  their  centres  are  pla¬ 
ced  three-feventlis  of  the  gun’s  length  from  tne  hind^ 
part  of  the  bafe-ring,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis  ot 
the  trunnions  pafles  through  the  centre  line  of  the  bore, 
which  prevents  the  gun  from  kicking,  and  breaking  its 
carriage.  The  length  of  the  cafcable  is  one  caliber 
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and  44  of  a  caliber. 


The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  1 6  equal 
rts  > 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  at  the  bafe-ring  A  from 


parts 


the  bore,  is  -  " 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  reinforce  ring  B 
At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  reinforce 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce  C 
At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 

chafe  c  -  "  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe  or  muzzle,  the  mould¬ 
ings  a  D  excluded 

At  the  fweiling  of  the  muzzle  b 
At  the  muzzle-fillet  c 
At  the  extreme  moulding  D 
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Bafe-ring  -  - 

Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d 
The  aftragal  or  half-round 
Its  fillet  -  ... 

Total  aftragal  and  fillets  at  the  ventfield  e 
Firll  reinforce  ring  B 
Second  reinforce  ring  C 
Its  ogee 
Its  aftragal 
And  its  fillet 

The  muzzle  aftragal,  and  fillet  a 
Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 
Diftance  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  bafe-ring 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 
'  Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from 
its  fillet  -  / 

Diameter  of  the  button  E 
Diameter  of  its  neck 

The  vent  ftiould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottoms  of  the  car¬ 
tridges  fhould  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  [ponged,  a 
circumftance  which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the  (hot 
be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  eafy  matter),  and  the  gun 
be  cleaned  out.  From  fome  experiments  of  colonel 
Defagulievs  and  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  imagined,  that 
the  powder  never  has  fo  ftrong  an  effect  as  when  it  is 
fired  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  yet  it  is  found, 
by  the  experiments  of  Count  de  la  Eippe,  to  have  the 
greateft  effed  when  fired  near  ua  the  middle  of  the 
charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing  it  with  tubes,  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  vent  bored  through  the  button  and  breech 
of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths,  fo  as  to  reach  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  powder.  In  the  fame  manner,  a 
mnlkct  or  fowling-piece  is  found  to  pufh  more  when 
the  touch  hole  is  placed  at  fome  little  diftance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  ;  which  arifes  from  nothing  but 
the  powder’s  ading  with  more  force,  by  being  in¬ 
flamed  to  greater  advantage  ;  confequently,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  quantity  of  powder  will  have  a  greater  effed, 
than  when  the  touch  hole  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bore,  which  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in  hufbanding  the 
powder. 

The  above  dimenfions  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
x  pound  guns,  which  were  made  for  the  prince  of  A* 
{tunas  by  the  Carron  company. 

The  rifles  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full 
fize,  than  two  calibers  ;  and  then  terminate  with  a 
gentle  fiope  in  half  a  caliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent 
the  cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  which  would  otherwife 
conftantly  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and  even 
fometimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter  very 
loofely.  The  fhape  of  the  rifles  is  femidrcular,  their 
breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which  is  -rV  of  a 
caliber,  and  their  depth  equal  to  the  femidiameter,  or 
1  ^  of  a  caliber. 

1  The  bullets,  fig.  10.  are  of  lead,  having  fix  knobs 
caft  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  foft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles  ;  and 
may  alfb  fave  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  fhot  about  with  them,  fince  a  fupply  ot 
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practice.  lead  may  be  had  in  moil  countries  from  roofs,  & c. 

— V —  which  can  he  call  into  balls  as  occafion  requires.  Lead 
likewife  being  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  call  iron, 
flies  to  a  much  greater  diftance. 

Rifled  ordnance  of  any  caliber  might  be  made  to 
carry  iron  (hot,  for  battering  or  for  other  purpofes  ; 
provided  holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  their  bottoms 
than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  call  in  a  zone  round  the 
ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit  the 
rifles  of  the  cannon  ;  by  which  means,  the  iron  fhot 
will  have  its  intended  line  of  direction  preferved,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  ball  was 
of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in  the  line 
of  its  diredlion  (which  corrects  the  aberration)  being 
communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs,  following  the 
fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  its  progrefs  out  of  the  gun. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  balls  mull  be 
made  to  go  eafily  down  into  the  piece,  fo  that  the  car¬ 
tridge  with  the  powder  and  the  bullet  may  be  both  fent 
home  together,  with  a  fingle  pufli  of  the  hand,  without 
any  wadding  above  either  powder  or  ball  ;  by  which 
means,  the  gun  is  quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies 
farther  than  when  it  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  gun,  as 
was  found  from  many  experiments.  The  only  reafon 
wiry,  in  common  rifled  muffcets,  the  bullets  arc  ram¬ 
med  in  forcibly,  is  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  infide  of  the  bore  may  have  the 
figure  of  the  rifles  imprefied  upon  it,  in  fuch  a  manner 
to  become  part  of  a  male  ferew,  exadlly  fitting  the 
indents  of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neceflary  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  fignre  of  the  rifles  being  originally 
cad  upon  the  ball.  Thcfe  knobs  retard  the  flight  of 
the  bullet  in  fome  degree  ;  but  this  fmall  difadvantage 
is  fully  made  up  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  gun  is 
loadtd,  its  fervice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a 
common  field- piece  ;  and  the  retardation  and  quantity 
of  the  whirling  motion  which  is  communicated  to  the 
bullet  being  conftantly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the 
leaf!  affect  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order  to 
determine  the  refiflance  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty  than 
can  be  done  in  the  common  random  method,  thefe 
guns  are  furnifhed  with  a  fedlor,  the  principal  parts  of 
which  are,  i.  The  limb,  which  is  divided  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  (how  elevations  to  15  or  20  degrees.  The 
length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  an  half,  and  its 
nonius  is  fo  divided  as  to  (how  minutes  of  a  degree. 
2.  The  telefcope,  AB,  fig.  11.  an  achromatic  lefrac- 
tor,  is  feven  inches  in  length  (fuch  as  is  ufed  on  Had¬ 
ley’s  quadrants,  that  are  fitted  for  taking  difiances  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun  or  ftars,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
longitude  at  fea),  having  crofs  hairs  in  it.  3.  The 
parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  having  two  redfangular  ends  EF,  each  half  an  inch 
fquare  and  an  inch  long.  On  one  fide  of  the  end  next 
the  limb  of  the  fedlor,  is  a  mark  correfponding  to  a  fi- 
milar  one  in  the  hinder  cock  of  the  gun,  with  which  it 
mull  always  coincide  when  placed  on  the  gun.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  bar,  together  with  its  end3,  is  fe¬ 
ven  inches.  This  bar  is  fixed  to*  the  fedlor  by  means 
of  two  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H,  which  allow  the  fedlor 
a  motion  round  the  bar.  There  is  a  finger- ferew,  <7,  up¬ 
on  the  hollow  cylinder  G,  which  is  flit,  in  order  to 
tighten  it  at  pleafure  upon  the  bar.  4.  The  circular 
level  I,  fig.  1 1.  anci  12.  for  fating  the  plane  of  the 
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fedlor  always  perpendicular  when  placed  upon  the  gun, 
is  £  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  fmall  ferew,  d , 
to  adjuft  the  level  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
fedlor.  5.  The  finger-ferew,  b ,  for  fixing  the  index 
of  the  fedlor  at  any  particular  degree  of  elevation  pro- 
pofed. 

The  line  of  Collimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 
cut  by  the  interfediing  point  of  the  two  crofs-hairs  in 
the  telefcope)  muft  be  adjufted  truly  parallel  to  the  bar 
of  the  fedlor  when  at  o  degrees.  This  13  done  by 
placing  the  fedlor  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  may  exadlly 
cover  fome  very  diftant  perpendicular  line.  If  it  again 
covers  it  when  the  fedlor  is  inverted,  by  turning  it  half 
round  upon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been  kept 
fteady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  correct ;  if  not,  correct 
half  the  error  by  means  of  the  fmall  ferews,  c  d  e, 
fig.  11.  and  13.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  and 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar;  place  it  again  to  co¬ 
ver  the  perpendicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above  opera¬ 
tion  till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  pofitions  of  the  fee- 
tor.  Then  turn  the  fedlor,  till  the  horizontal  hair  co¬ 
ver  the  fame  perpendicular  line;  and  turning  the  fedlor 
half  round  on  itsrfbar,  corredl  it,  if  wrong,  in  the  fame 
manner  as^you  did  the  vertical  hair. 

N.  B,  Of  the  four  fmall  ferews  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telefcope,  thofe  at  the  tight  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair  is  vertical,  and  thofe  at  top  or  underneath 
move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firft  reinforce,  are 
call  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  9.  and  14.  having  their  middle 
part  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches,  for  fixing  on 
the  brafs  cocks,  A,  fig.  14.  and  15.  which  receive  the 
redlangiilar  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindric  bar  of  the  fee- 
tor,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 

The  next  adjuftment  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  and 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  when  fet  at  o  de¬ 
grees,  parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confequently 
to  the  diredlion  of  the  (hot.  The  gun  being  loaded, 
the  cartridge  pricked,  and  the  gun  primed,  place  the 
fedlor  in  the  cocks  of  the  gun  ;  and  having  firft  fet  the 
fedlor  to  what  elevation  you  judge  neceflary,  bring  the 
interfedtion  of  the  crofs  hairs  in  the  telefcope  uptin  the 
centre  of  the  mark,  the  limb  of  the  fedlor  being  fet 
vertical  by  means  of  the  circular  level,  and  then  take 
off  the  fedtor  without  moving  the  gun.  Fire  the  gun  ; 
and  if  the  bullet  hits  any  where  in  the  perpendicular 
line,  pafling  through  the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line 
of  collimation  of  the  telefcope  and  diredlion  of  the  (hot 
agree.  But  if  it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fo  much 
do  they  differ.  In  order  to  corredl  which,  bring  the 
gun  into  the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before  firing,  and 
fecure  it  there.  Then  file  away  as  much  of  the  fore¬ 
cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  the  inter- 
fedlion  of  the  crofs-hair  fall  fomewhere  on  the  line  pafs- 
ing  perpendicularly  through  the  point  where  the  (hot 
fed  ;  and  it  is  then  adjufted  in  that  pofition,  fo  much 
being  filed  off  the  fide  of  the  cock  at  a>  fig.  14.  and 
18.  as  will  allow  the  fide  b  to  be  fere  wed  clofer,  that 
the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may  have  no  (hake  in  the 
cocks.  To  corredl  it  in  the  other  pofition,  and  fo  to 
find  the  true  o  degrees  of  the  gun,  that  is,  to  br/ng  the 
line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  parallel-bar,  and 
bore  of  the  gun,  truly  parallel  to  each  other,  repeat 
the  above  with  the  trunnions  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  the  fedlor  being  turned  a  quarter  round  upon  it3 
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bar,  fo  as  to  bring  its  plane  vertical.  The  deviation  of 
the  (hot  found  in  this  way  Is  correfted  by  deepening 
one  of  the  cocks,  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  of  the  tele- 
fcope  may  be  brought  to  cover  the  line  palling  perpen¬ 
dicularly  through  the  point  where  the  bullet  hits  ;  the 
crun  being  placed  in  the  fame  politico  it  was  in  before 
ft  was  fired.  This  adjuftment  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  any  error  that  remains  being  correft- 
ed,  the  gun  is  fit  to  be  mounted  on.  its  carriage  for  fer- 
vice.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  fedfor  will  fit  any 
gun,  if  the  cocks  and  re&angular  ends,  &c.  of  the 
parallel  bar  be  of  the  above  dimenfions,  and  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  all  fuch  pieces  whole  cocks  have 
been  adjufted,  as  if  it  had  been  adjufted  feparately 
with  each  of  them.  And  if  the  fe&or  be  fet  at  any 
degree  of  elevation,  and  the  gun  moved  fo  as  to 
bring  the  interfe&ion  of  the  crofs-hairs  on  the  ob- 
ie&  to  be  fired  at  (the  limb  of  the  fe£or  being  verti¬ 
cal)  the  bore  of  the  gun  will  have  the  fame  elevation 
above  it,  in  the  true  diredioil  of  the  (hot,  whatever 
pofition  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  (landing  in.  A  te- 
lefcope  with  crofs  hairs,  fixed  to  a  common  rifled  mul- 
ket,  and  adjufted  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  {hot,  will 
make  any  perfon,  with  a  very  little  practice,  hit  an 
-objed  with  more  precifion  than  the  moft  experienced 

markfmah.  .  .  „  . 

For  garrifon-fervice,  or  for  batteries,  the  (hip  01 
garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  ftaples  on  each  fide  to 
put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  tliefe  guns  from 
place  to  place  with  more  difpatch,  are  as  proper  as  any. 
But,  for  the  field,  a  carriage  like  that  at  fig.  16.  where 
the  fiiafts  pufh  in  upon  taking  out  the  iron  pins  ab, 
and  moving  the  crofs  bar  A,  upon  which  the  breech  of 
the  gun  refts,  as  far  down  as  the  (hafts  were  pufhed 
in,  is  the  propereft,  fince  the  whole  can  then  be  car¬ 
ried  like  a  hand-barrow,  over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough 
ground,  all  which  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  the 

llSTb'e  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
ufe  of  rifled  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with 
which  any  objeft  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
'r.  i  n  ^  j _ *  Kft-lo  frnm  ire  intended  line 
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fince  the '(hot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
of  direftion,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  obje£l,  with  great  exactnefs,  by  means 

of  the  telefcope  and  crofs-hairs. 

The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  uie  oi 
are  mortars,  howitzers,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are 
a  kind  of  (hort  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  cliambeis 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
ufe  is  to  throw  hollow  (hells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the  wofks  of  a  fortifi¬ 
cation,  burft,  and  with  their  fragments  deftroy  every 
thing  near  them.  Carcafes  arc  alfo  thrown  out  of 
them  ;  which  are  a  fort  of  (hells  with  five  holes,  filled 
with  pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  fet  build¬ 
ings  on  fire  ;  and  fometimes  bafkets  full  of  ftones,  or 
the  fize  of  a  man’s  fill,  are  thrown  out  of  them  up¬ 
on  an  enemy  placed  in  the  covert-way  in  the  time 
of  a  fiege.  Of  late  the  ingenious  General  Defagu- 
liers  has  contrived  to  throw  bags  filled  with  grape- 
fiiot,  containing  in  each  bag  from  400  to  600  (hot  of 
different  dimenfions,  out  of  mortars..  The  efted  of 
thefe  is  tremendous  to  troops  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  paffing  a  defile,  or  landing,  &c.  the  (hot  pour- 
fP  i<*6. 
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ing  down  like  a  {hower  of  hail  on  a  circumference  of  a-  PraAke. 

bove  300  feet.  ,  ...  r 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  dimenlions 
of  their  bore;  for  example,  a  1 3th. inch  mortar  is  one 
the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  13  inches,  See.—' The 
land-mortars  are  thofe  ufed  in  fieges,  and  of  late  in 
battles.  They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both  mortar 
and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block  carriages.  There  is 
likewife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on  travelling 
carriages,  invented  by  count  Buckeburg  whu*  may 
be  elevated  to  any  degree  ;  whereas  all  the  Bnglilii 
mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  450.  This  cuftom, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  foundation  in 
reafon.  In  a  fiege,  (hells  (hould  never  be  thrown  with 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  one  cafe  only  ;  that 
is,  when  the  battery  is  fo  far  off,  that  they  cannot  other- 
wife  reach  the  works:  for  when  (hells  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trenches  into  the  works  of  a  fortification,  or 
from  the  town  into  the  trenches,  they  (hould  have  as 
little  elevation  as  pofilble,  in  order  not  to  bury  them- 
felves,  but  to  roll  along  the  ground,  whereby  they  do 
much  more  damage,  and  occafion  a  much  greater  con- 
fternation  among  the  troops,  than  if  they  funk  into  the 
ground.  On  the  contrary,  when  (hells  are  thrown  upon 
magazines,  or  any  other  buildings,  the  mortars  (hould 
be  elevated  as  high  as  pofiible,  that  the  (hells  may  ac¬ 
quire  a  greater  force  in  their  fall,  and  confequently  do 

more  execution.  „  .  . 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridge- 
mortars,  hand-mortars ,  and  firelock -mortars  ;  which  foil 
are  alfo  called  bombards.  The  partridge- mortar  is  a 
common  one,  furrounded  with  1  3  other  little  mortars 
bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the  rne- 
tal ;  the  middle  one  is  loaded  with  a  (hell,  and  the 
others  wdth  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
being  fired,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  reft;  ^ 

both  the  (hell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand- 
mortars  were  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  ox 
cohorns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  (hod  with  iron  to 

(lick  in  the  ground  ;  and  while  the  bombardier  with  one 
1  •  .  _r. _  .‘f  with  flip  ntner. 


hand  elevated  it  at  pleafure,  he  fired  it  with  tlie  other 
The  firelock -mortars,  or  bombards,  are  (mail  mortars 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They  are  loaded  as  all 
common  firelocks  are  ;  and  the  grenade,  placed  in  the 
mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel,  is  difeharged  by  a 
flint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil  hurting  the  bombar¬ 
dier,  the  bombard  reds  on  a  kind  of  halberd  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the  pow¬ 
der  is  lodged.  They  are  of  different  forms,  and  made 
varioufly  by  different  nations  ;  but  the  cyhndnc  feems 

to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form.  5}  . 

The  howitz  is  a  kind  of  moitar  mounted  on  a  field-  Hnwiaey 
carriage  like  a  gun  :  it  differs  from  the  common  mor-^  >  1 
tars  in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end..  The  conftruftion  of 
howitzes  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of  mortars, 
excepting  that  the  chambers  are  all  cylindric.  rI  hey  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  their  bore  ;  for  al¬ 
liance,  a  ic-inch  howitz  is  that  which  has  a  bore  ot 
10  inches  diameter,  and  fo  of  others.  They  were  much 
more  lately  invented  than  mortars,  and  indeed  are 
plainly  derived  from  them.  Royak 
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Royals  are  a  kind  of  fmall  mortars,  which  carry  a 
fhell  whofe  diameter  Is  5.5  Inches.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  in  the  fame  way  as  other  mortars. 

Fig.  17.  reprefents  a  mortar  ;  and  the  names  of  its 
parts  are  as  follow. 

AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 

CD,  chace. 

DE,  reinforce. 

EF,  breech. 

GH,  trunnions. 
ay  vent. 

b ,  dolphin. 

c  d,  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 
de ,  breech-ring  and  ogee, 
yv,  reinforce* ring  and  ogee. 
ghy  reinforce-attragal  and  fillets. 
iky  m lizzie -aftragal  and  fillets. 
kly  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 

/  m,  muzzle  mouldings. 
tiy  fhoulders. 

Interior  parts . 
o,  chamber, 
bore, 
mouth, 
r,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  of  very  Foil’d  timber,  and 
pl'tced  upon  very  ftrong  wooden  frames,  fixed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  bed  may  turn  round.  The  fore-part  of 
thcfe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  defcribed  from  the  centre 
on  which  the  whole  turns. 

There  are  feveral  inftruments  employed  in  the  load¬ 
ing  of  cannon.  The  names  of  thefe  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the 
powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  confifts  of  two 
parts,  viz.  of  a  wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  ca¬ 
liber  of  the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  ca¬ 
liber  and  a  half  in  length  with  its  vent ;  and  of  a  piece 
of  copper  nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a  half  ca¬ 
liber. — This  lantern  mufl  have  three  calibers  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded 
at  the  end  to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a  box,  fattened  to  a  flick  12  feet  long,  for  the 
pieces  from  12  to  33  pounders;  and  10  for  the  8  and 
4  pounders;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder  and 
ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a  long  ftafif  or  rammer,  with  apiece 
of  Iheep  or  lamb-fkin  wound  about  its  end,  to  ferve  for 
fcouring  the  cannon  when  difeharged,  before  it  be  char¬ 
ged  with  frefh  powder ;  to  prevent  any  fpark  of  fire 
from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger  the  life 
of  him  who  fhould  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad-fcrew  confifts  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent-wife,  to  extra&  the  wad  out  of  the  pieces  when 
one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  the  dirt  which  had  chan¬ 
ced  to  enter  into  it. 

5*  The  botefeux  are  flicks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fplit  at  one  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twitted  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming-iron  is  a  pointed  iron-rod,  to  clear 
the  touch  hole  of  the  pieces  of  powder  or  dirt;  and 
alfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  fooner  take 
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7.  The  primer,  which  mutt  contain  a  pound  of  po3%  Pra&ice. 
der  at  leaft,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,  which  are  pieces  of  wood 
with  a  notch  on  the  fide  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  draw 
them  back  or  pufti  them  forward  when  the  gunner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  foie  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Leaden-plates,  which  are  ufed  to  cover  the  touch- 

hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  left  fome  dirt  fhould 
enter  it  and  flop  it.  * 

Before  charging  the  piece,  it  is  well  fponged,  to  clean  Method  of 
it  of  all  filth  and  dirt  withinfide  ;  then  the  proper  managing 
weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed  down;  care1^111* 
being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  bruifed  in  ram¬ 
ming,  which  weakens  its  effedl ;  it  is  then  run  over  by 
a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  like;  and  laflly, 
the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  direct  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
againtt  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  qua¬ 
drant  with  a  plummet :  which  quadrant  confifts  of  two 
branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood  ;  one  about  a  foot 
long,  eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  ' thicknefs  ; 
the  other  four  inches  long,  and  the  fame  thicknefs 
and  breadth  as  the  former.  Between  thefe  branches  is 
a  quadrant,  divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from 
the  ftiorter  branch,  and  furnifhed  with  thread  and 
plummet. 

The  longett  branch  of  this  inftrument  is  placed  in 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  till  the 
thread  cuts  the  degree  necefiary  to  hit  the  propofed 
object.  Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then 
fet  fire  to.  The  method  by  the  fedlor,  however,  pro¬ 
pofed  by  Dr  Lind,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

A  24  pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  fhots 
every  day  in  fummer,  and  60  or  75  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  neceflity  it  may  fire  more;  and  fome  French  officers 
of  artillery  affure,  that  they  have  caufed  fuch  a  piece 
to  fire  every  day  150  fhots  in  a  fiege. — A  16  and  a  12 
pounder  lire  a  little  more,  becaufe  they  are  eafier  ferved„ 

There  have  even  been  fome  occafions  where  200  fhots 
have  been  fired  from  thefe  pieces  in  the  fpace  of  nine 
hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  five.  In  quick  firing, 
tubes  are  made  ufc  of.  They  are  made  of  tin  ;  and 
their  diameter  is  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  being  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cut  Bant¬ 
ing  below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen;  the  point  is  ftrength- 
ened  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a  quick- 
match,  the  cap. being  fitted  with  mealed  powder  moift-  ■ 
ened  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  fteeped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  mutt  be  taken  to  recon¬ 
noitre  well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  mutt  be  armed  each  with  two 
lanterns  or  ladles,  a  rammer,  a  fpunge,  and  two  pri¬ 
ming-irons.  The  battery  mutt  alfo  be  provided  with 
carriages,  and  other  implements,  neceflary  to  remount 
the  pieces  which  the  enemy  fhould  chance  to  dif- 
mount. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  and  fafely  a  piece  in  a  bat¬ 
tery,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  to  each  a  fack  of  leather, 
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large  enough  to  contain  about  20  pounds  of  powder 
to  charge  the  lanterns  or  ladles,  without  carrying  them 
to  the  magazine  ;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from  the 
magazine,  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  happen 

th  A  battery  of  three  pieces  muft  have  30  gabions,  be- 
caufe  fix  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two  fide*  or 
epaulments,  which  make  iz,  and  nine  for  each  of  the 

two  merlons.  -  ...  . 

There  ought  to  be  two  gunners  and  iix  ioldiers  to 

each  piece,  and  an  officers  of  artillery.  _ 

The  gunner  ported  on  the  right  of  the  piece  mutt 
take  care  to  have  always  a  pouch  full  of  pow  er  an 
two  priming  irons:  his  office  is  to  prime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  left  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan¬ 
tern  or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  firft  command  ot  the 

There  are  three  foldiers  on  the  right  and  three  on 
the  left  of  the  piece.  The  two  firft  take  care  to  ram  and 
fpunge  the  piece,  each  on  his  fide.  The  rammer  am 
fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lantern  or  ladle 
on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well  the  wad  put 
over  the  powder  and  that  put  over  the  bullet,  they 
then  take  each  a  handfpike,  which  they  pafs  between 
the  foremoft  fpokes  of  the  wheel,  the  ends  whereof  will 
pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carnage,  to  make  the  wheel 
turn  round,  leaning  on  the  other  end  of  the  handfpike, 

towards  the  embrafure.  .  , 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  as  over  the  bullet ;  and  that  of  his  com¬ 
rade  on  the  left  to  provide  50  bullets,  and  every  time 
the  piece  is  to  be  charged  to  fetch  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  has  been  ram¬ 
med  Then  they  both  take  each  an  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  to  pulh  it 

The  officer  of  artillery  muft  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  night  he  muft  employ  the  gunners  and  foldiers, 
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who  (hall  relieve  thofe  who  have  ferved  24  hours  to 
lepair  the  embrafures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  mult  be 
taken  to  have  a  calk  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpnnges  and  cool  the  pieces  every  10  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  12  inches  of  diameter 
muft  be  6  feet  long,  the  flafks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions  are  placed  in  the  middle  oi  the 

The  carriage  of  an  18  inch  mortar  muft  be  4  feet  long, 
and  the  flafks  1 1  inches  high  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  uie 

carriages  of  caft  iron.  .  , 

55  .  In  Germany,  to  mount  mortars  from  8  to  9  inches, 

Method  of  c  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori- 
zontally  as  a  piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
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tioned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  fefve  to  the 
carriages  of  cannons. 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  tlie  next 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb  by  means  of  a  great  ca¬ 
liber,  the  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb  :  thefe  two  branches  are 
brought  on  a  rule  where  the  different  calibers  are  mark¬ 
ed,  among  which  that  of  tire  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  defect  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  filled, 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  with  whole  gunpowder  ;  a  little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufee  or  wooden 
tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro 
the  aperture  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  not  an  iron  one 
for  fear  of  accident),  and  fattened  with  a  cement  made 
of  quicklime,  afnes,  brick- duft,  and  fleet- tilings,  work- 
ed  together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four  parts  ot 
pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  briufed.  I  his  tube  is 
filled  with  a  combuftible  matter  made  ot  two  ounces  ot 
nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  or  more  of  gunpowder 
duft  well  rammed.  See  Fuzee. 

This  fufee  fet  on  fire  burns  (lowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder  ;  which  goes  off  at  once,  burfting  the  fhell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  be  taken  that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned 
as  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  ere  the  lheti 
arrives  at  the  deftined  place  ;  to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy 

lh  Batteries  confift,  —  i.  Of  an  epaulment  to  fhelterthe 
mortars  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
which  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Of  a  boyau,  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  ways  which  lead  from  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  be¬ 
fore  the  epaulment.  7.  Of  a  berm  or  retraite. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  12  inches  mult  have  9 
feet  in  length  and  6  in  breadth.  -The  lambourds  for 
common  mortars  muft  be  four  inches  thick;  thofe  oi  a 
concave  chamber  of  8  lb.  of  powder,  5  inches;  thofe  ot 
1 2  lb.  6  inches;  thofe  of  i81b.  7  inches  or  thereabouts. 
Their  length  is  at  diferetion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long.— -The  forepart  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituated  at  two  feet  diflance  from 
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the  epaulment  of  the  battery.— The  bombardiers,  to 
ffielter  themfelves  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  feen  from 
the  town  befieged,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7  feet  or  more 
hi"h,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures.  - 
*TTo  ferve  expeditioufly  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required,— five  ftrong  handfpike*;  a  dame  or  rammer, of 
the  caliber  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad  and 
the  earth  ;  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place  the 
earth  round  the  bomb  ;  an  iron  feraper  two  feet  long, 
one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  inches  broad  and  round- 
wife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  the  mor¬ 
tar,  and  the  other  end  made  in  form  of  a  fpoon  to  clean . 
the  little  chamber  ;  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry  the 

bomb,  a  frtovel,  and  pick-ax.  t 

The  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
mult  have  a  quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  Ration 
Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 
fervice  ;  the  firft  muft  take  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to 
charge  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  putting  h.s  priming- 

9  I.  u  r*Vi3rorpft  the  chamber  9 


four  feet  high, 


diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels  charge  l  d  b  f  e  he  charges  the  chamber; 

to  which  they  join  a  vantratn  propor-  iron  in  the  ttrncn  no  t.  and 
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ra<5tice/~  and  never  going  to  fetch  the  powder  before  he  has 

-  afked  his  officer  at  what  quantity  of  powder  he  dtfigns 

to  charge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  powder  is  wanted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftance  where  it  is  fired  ;  the  fame  will 
take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which  another 
foldier  puts  in  the  chamber. 

The  foldier  on  the  right  will  put  again  two  (hovel- 
ful  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  (hould  be 
like  wife  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
place  againft  the  epaulment  on  the  right  of  the  mortar: 
he  takes  an  handfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  poft  himfelf 
behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to  help  to 
pufh  it  into  battery  :  having  laid  down  his  handfpike, 
he  takes  out  his  priming-iron,  and  primes  the  touch- 
hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  and  left  will  have  by 
that  time  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which  muft 
be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  fir  lb  foldier,  and  pla¬ 
ced  very  ftrait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mortar. 

The  firft  on  the  right  will  furnifh  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  muft  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  (hall  take  a  handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft  on  the  right  and  left  (hall  put  under  the  pegs 
of  retreat  of  the  forepart,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofe  of  the  hindpart,  and  they  together  pufii  the  mor¬ 
tar  in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  directs  the  mortar. 
During  that  time  the  firft  foldier  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder  ;  and  the  laft  on  the  right  muft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on  the 
right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left  to  fet 
fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  which  he  ought 
not  to  do  till  he  fees  the  fnfee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoft  foldiers  will  have  their  handfpikes  ready 
to  raife  the  mortar  upright  as  foon  as  it  has  difeharged, 
while  the  hindmoft  on  the  left  (hall  with  the  feraper 
clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar. 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  battery 
(hall  be  fituated  15  or  20  paces  behind,  and  covered 
with  boards  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded  bombs 
are  on  the  fide  of  the  faid  magazine,  at  five  or  fix  paces 
diftance. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  fervice  of  the  mortar 
muft  take  care  to  difeover  as  much  as  poftible  with  the 
eye  the  diftance  of  the  place  where  he  intends  to  throw 
his  bomb,  giving  the  mortar  the  degree  of  elevation 
according  to  the  judgment  he  has  formed  of  the  di- 
llance.  Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb,  he  muft  di- 
minifh  or  increafe  the  degrees  of  elevation  according  to 
the  place  upon  which  it  (hall  fall.  Several  make  ufe 
of  tables  to  difeover  the  different  diftances  according  to 
the  differences  of  the  elevations  of  the  mortar,  efpecially 
the  degrees  of  the  quadrant  from  I  to  45  :  but  thefe, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  muft  be  falla¬ 
cious. 

The  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de- 
ferves  our  attention  ;  and  is  a  kind  of  engine  of  metal, 
fomewhat  in  fhape  of  a  high-crowned  hat,  ferving  to 
break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw- bridges,  or  the 
like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furprifed.  It  is 
very  (hort,  narrow  at  the  breech  and  wide  at  the 
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muzzle,  made  of  copper  mixed  with  a  little  brafs,  or  Practice, 
of  lead  with  tin.  » 

The  petards  are  not  always  of  the  fame  height  and 
bignefs  :  they  are  commonly  jo  inches  high,  7  inches 
of  diameter  a-top,  and  xo  inches  at  bottom.  They 
weigh  commonly  40,  45,  and  50  pounds. 

The  madrier,  on  which  the  petard  is  placed,  and 
where  it  is  tied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  feet  for  its 
greateft  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  Tides,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  common  madrier.  Under  the  madrier 
are  two  iron-bars  paffed  croffwife,  with  a  hook,  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  petard. 

To  charge  a  petard  ry  inches  high,  and  6  or  7 
inches  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  bore,  the  infide 
muft  be  firft  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  fo  that  the 
hand  may  bear  the  heat ;  then  take  the  beft  powder 
that  may  be  found,  throw  over  it  fome  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a  frying-pan  ; 
and  when  it  is  well  dried,  5  lb.  or  61b.  of  this  powder 
is  put  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three 
fingers  of  the  mouth:  the  vacancies  are  filled  with  tow, 
and  (topped  with  a  wooden  tampion  ;  the  mouth  being 
ftrongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  tight  with  ropes ; 
then  it  is  fixed  on  the  madrier,  that  has  a  cavity  cut  in 
it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fattened 
down  with  ropes. 

Some,  inftead  of  gunpowder  for  the  charge,  ufe  one 
of  the  following  compofition,  viz.  gunpowder  feven 
pounds,  mercury  fublimate  one  ounce,  camphor  eight 
ounces  ;  or  gunpowder  fix  pounds,  mercury  fublimate 
three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three  ;  or  gunpowder  fix, 
beaten  glafshalf  an  ounce,  and  camphor  three  quarters. 

Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  are  appropriated  for  fer¬ 
vice,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a  proof  \  to  be 
made  by  or  before  one  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  call¬ 
ed  the  proof  mafler. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a  proper  place  is 
chofen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth 
very  thick  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  againft  it,  that 
none  of  them  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  fupported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block, 
of  wood.  It  is  fired  three  times  ;  the  firft  with  powder 
of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others  with  £ 
of  the  weight ;  after  which  a  little  more  powder  is  put 
in  to  finge  the  piece  ;  and  after  this,  water,  which  is 
impreffed  with  a  fpunge,  putting  the  finger  on  the 
touch-hole  to  difeover  if  there  be  any  cracks  ;  which 
done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat,  which  is  a  piece 
of  iron  with  three  grafps,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece ;  then  it  is  vifited 
with  a  wax-candle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  fervice  in  the 
fmall  pieces,  becaufe  if  they  be  a  little  long  the  fmoke 
extinguifhes  it  immediately.  See  Plate  CCXXIV.  ^ 

Befides  the  large  pieces  already  mentioned,  invent-  Of  fmall 
ed  for  the  deftru&ion  of  mankind,  there  are  others  called  arms. 
fmall  guns;  viz.  muikets  of  ramparts,  common  mufkets, 
fufils,  carabines,  mufketoons,  and  piftols. 

A  mufket,  or  mufquet,  is  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the 
(houlder,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  lighted  match,  but  at  prefent  with  a  flint 
and  lock.  The  common  mufket  is  of  the  caliber  of  20 
leaden  balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  2  z 
to  24  :  its  length  is  fixed  to  3  feet  8  inches  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  touch-pan.  , 
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Pra ftice.  A  fufil,  or  fire-lock,  has  the  fame  length  and  caliber, 

and  ferves  at  prefent  inftead  of  a  mulket. 

A  carabine  is  a  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  fhorter  than 
a  fufil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by 
the  light- horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  fhoul- 
der.  This  piece  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  pi- 
ftol'  and  the  mu  fleet ;  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the 
arquebufs,  only  that  its  bore  is  fmaller.  It  was  for- 
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merly  made  with  a  match- lock,  but  of  late  only  with  a  Practice, 
flint-lock. 

The  mufquetoon  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the  cara¬ 
bine,  the  barrel  polifhed,  and  clean  within.  It  carries 
five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powder.  . 

The  barrel  of  a  piilol  is  generally  14  inches  long. 


Ounpow- 

der. 
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GUNPOWDER,  a  compofition  of  faltpetre,  ful- 
phur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  ufually  gra- 
'  nulated  ;  which  eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  ra- 
rifies  or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  o 

its  elaftic  force.  ,  A 

It  is  to  this  powder  we  owe  all  the  aftion  and  effect 
of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  &c.  in  a  great  meafure  depend 
thereon. 

Invention  of  Gunpowder*  See  Oun. 

Method  of  mating  Gvnrawms..  Dr  Shaw  s  receipt 
for  this  purpofe  is  as  follows Take  four  ounces  of 
refined  faltpetre,  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  fix  drams 
of  fmall- coal :  reduce  thefe  to  a  fine  powder,  and  con¬ 
tinue  beating  them  for  fome  time  in  a  Hone  mortar 
with  a  wooden  peftle,  wetting  the  mixture  between 
whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form  pafte,  which  is  reduced  to  grains,  by  palling 
it  through  a  wire-fieve  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  m  this 
form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  common 

^  For  greater  quantities  mills  are  ufually  provided,  by 
means  of  which  more  work  may  be  performed  in  one 
day  than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

The  nitre  or  faltpetre,  is  refined  thus  :  Diflolve  four 
pounds  of  rough  nitre  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  In¬ 
dies,  by  boiling  it  in  as  much  water  as  will  commodi- 
oufly  fuffice  for  that  purpofe:  then  let  it  fhoot  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  covered  veffel  of  earth,  with  flicks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cryftals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cry- 
ftals  being  taken  out,  are  drained  and  dried  in  the 

°PIn  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  diflolve 
a  large  quantity  of  it  in  as  fmall  a  proportion  of  water 
as  poffible  ;  then  keep  it  conftantly  ftining  over  the 
fire  till  the  water  exhales  and  a  white  dry  powder  is 

left  behind.  .  „  .  ,  . 

In  order  to  purify  the  brimftone  employed,  they 
diflolve  it  with  a  very  gentle  beat;  then  feum  and  pafs 
it  through  a  double  ftrainer.  If  the  brimftone  Ihould 
happen  ?o  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to  the  melting-veffel,  and  damps 
the  flame.  The  brimftone  is  judged  to  be  fumciently 
refined  if  it  melts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron-plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  lub- 

ftance.  ,  .  .  , 

The  coal  for  the  making  of  gunpowder  is  either 

that  of  willow  or  hazel,  well  charred  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity  :  but 
as  thefe  ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  form,  the  method  is  to  keep  them  continually  moift, 
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either  with  water,  urine,  or  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac:  Cunpow- 
they  continue  thus  ftamping  them  together  for  24 
hours ;  after  which  the  mafs  is  fit  for  corning  and 
drying  in  the  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  feduloufly  to 
prevent  its  firing. 

Different  kinds  of  Gunpowder .  The  three  ingre¬ 
dients  of  gunpowder  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mulkets,  great 
guns,  or  mortals :  though  thefe  proportions  feem  not 
to  be  perfeftly  adjufted  or  fettled  by  competent  expe¬ 
rience. 

Semienowitz,  for  mortars,  dire&s  an  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal;  for  great  guns,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt¬ 
petre,  fifteen  pounds  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  charcoal ;  for  mulkets  and  plftols,  an  hundred 
pounds  of  faltpetre,  eight  pounds  of  fuiphur,  and  ten 
pounds  of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal, 
and  two  or  two  and  a  quaiter  of  fulphur  ;  than  which, 
he  affirms,  no  gunpowder  can  poffibly  be  ftronger. 

He  adds,  that  the  ufual  pra&ice  of  making  the  gun¬ 
powder  weaker  for  moitars  than  guns,  is  without  any 
foundation,  and  renders  the  expence  needlefsly  much 
greater :  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar,  twenty- 
four  pound  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  confe- 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound,  he  ffiows,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  effed 
would  be  had  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of  the 

^On  this  fubjeft  Mr  Thomfonf  obferves,  that  ahnoftflPM- 
all  thofe  who  have  written  upon  gunpowder,  particu- vor’r?I< 
larly  thofe  of  the  laft  century,  have  given  different  re¬ 
ceipts  for  its  compofition  ;  and  he  propofes  it  as  a 
query,  Whether  thefe  differences  have  not  arifeu  from 
obferving  that  fome  kinds  of  powder  were  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  particular  purpofes  than  others,  or  from  expe¬ 
riments  made  on  purpofe  to  afeertain  the  fa£l  ?  “  There 
is  one  circumftance  (he  fays)  that  would  lead  us  to 
fuppofe  that  this  was  the  cafe.  That  kind  of  powder 
defigned  for  mortars  and  great  guns  was  weaker  than 
that  intended  for  fmall  arms  :  for  if  there  is  any  foun¬ 
dation  for  thefe  conjeaures,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
weakell  powder,  or  the  heavieft  in  proportion  to  ils 
elaftic  force,  ought  to  be  ufed  to  impel  the  heavieft 
bullets  ;  and  particularly  in  guns  that  are  impeifeftly 
formed,  where  the  vent  is  large,  and  the  windage  very 
great.  I  am  perfe&ly  aware  (adds  he),  that  an  ob- 
feaion  may  here  be  made,  viz.  that  the  elaftic  fluid 
generated  from  gunpowder  muft  be  fuppofed  tci  have 
the  fame  properties  very  nearly,  whatever  may  be  the 
proportion  of  its  feveral  ingredients  5  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  only  difference  there  can  be  in  powder  is,  that 
*  ons 
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one  kind  may  generate  more  of  this  fluid,  and  another 
Iefs  ;  and  that  when  it  is  generated  it  a£ts  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  will  alike  efcape,  and  with  the  fame  ve¬ 
locity,  by  any  paflage  it  can  find.  But  to  this  I  an- 
fwer,  that  though  the  fluid  may  be  the  fame,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  and  though  its  denfity  and  elafticity 
may  be  the  fame  in  all  cafes  at  the  inftant  of  its  ge¬ 
neration  ;  yet  in  the  explofion,  the  elaftic  and  unelaftic 
parts  are  fo  mixed  together,  that  I  imagine  the  fluid 
cannot  expand  without  taking  the  grofs  matter  along 
with  it ;  and  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  iflues 
at  the  vent  is  to  be  computed  from  the  elafticity  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  denfity  or  weight  of  the  fluid  and 
grofs  matter  taken  together,  and  not  Amply  from  the 
denfity  and  elafticity  of  the  fluid.” 

To  increafe  the  ftrength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  confiderably  large,  and  to 
have  it  well  lifted  from  the  fmall  dull.  We  fee  that 
gunpowder,  reduced  to  dull,  has  little  explofive  force  ; 
but  when  the  grains  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  paflage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole  par¬ 
cel  may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the  grains 
go  away  as  fhot  unfired. 

In  the  71ft  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Thomfon 
gives  an  account  of  feveral  attempts  to  augment  the 
force  of  gunpowder  by  the  addition  of  different  ingre¬ 
dients.  The  power  of  (team  has  by  many  been  over¬ 
rated  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
anfwering  the  purpofes.  of  gunpowder;  but  no  at¬ 
tempts  to  accomplilh  this  have  ever  fucceeded  in  any 
degree.  Mr  Thomfon  attempted  to  combine  the  forces 
of  fleam  and  gunpowder  together  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  Having  procured  a  number  of  air  bladders  of 
very  fmall  fifties,  he  put  different  quantities  of  water 
into  them  from  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea  to  that  of  a 
piftol  bullet,  and  tying  them  up  with  fome  very  fine 
thread,  hung  them  up  to  dry  on  the  outfide.  He  then 
provided  a  number  of  cartridges  made  of  fine  paper, 
and  filled  them  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  equal 
to  the  ufual  charge  for  a  common  horfeman’s  piftol. 
J-Je  then  loaded  the  piftol  with  a  bullet,  fired  it  againft 
an  oaken  plank  about  fix  feet  from  the  muzzle,  and 
obferved  the  recoil  and  penetration  of  the  bullet.  Pie 
next  tried  the  effeft  of  one  of  thefe  final!  bladders  of 
water  when  put  among  the  gunpowder,  but  always 
found  the  force  of  the  powder  very  much  diminifhed, 
and  the  larger  the  quantity  of  water  the  greater  was 
the  diminution  ;  the  report  of  the  explofion  was  alfo 
diminifhed  in  a  ft  ill  greater  proportion  than  the  force 
of  the  bullet  or  recoil.  It  being  fuppofed  that  the 
bladder  had  burft,  and  thus  by  wetting  the  gunpowder 
prevented  it  from  taking  fire,  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  with  highly  rectified  fpivit  of  wine,  but  the 
diminution  of  the  force  was  very  little  inferior  to  what 
it  had  been  with  water.  Etherial  oil  of  turpentine 
and  fmall  quantities  of  quickfilver  were  alfo  tried,  but 
with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before.  Thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  failure  of  the  quickfilver  might  be  owing 
to  its  having  been  too  much  in  a  body,  the  experiment 
was  repeated  with  the  metal  difperfed  in  fmall  particles 
through  the  powder.  To  accomplifh  this  difperfion 
the  more  completely,  20  grains  of  Ethiops  mineral  were 
mixed  very  intimately  with  145  grains  of  powder  ; 
but  ftill  the  force  of  the  bullet  was  much  lefs  than  if 


the  powder  had  been  ufed  without  any  addition.  As  Gunpow- 
tfie  explofion  of  pulvis  fulminans  appears  vaftly  fupe-  der*  f 
riop  to  that  of  gunpowder,  fonve  fait  of  tartar,  in  its 
pureft  ftate,  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  20  grains 
to  145  of  powder;  but  on  firing  the  piece,  it  was 
flill  found  that  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  leflened. 

Sal  ammoniac  was  next  tried  ;  which,  under  certain 
circumftances,  is  found  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
air  or  elaftic  vapour;  but  on  mixing  20  grains  of  it 
with  145  of  gunpowder,  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  ftill  found  to  be  diminiftied.  As  moll  of  the  me¬ 
tals,  when  difiolved  in  acids,  particularly  brafs  in  fpiril 
of  nitre,  are  found  to  produce  much  elaftic  vapour,  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  try  whether  the  force  of 
powder  could  be  augmented  by  this  means.  Twenty 
grains  of  brafs  dull  were  therefore  mixed  with  147 
grains  of  powder;  but  ftill  the  force  of  the  explofion 
was  not  augmented.  In  our  author’s  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  brafs  dull  nor  Ethiops  mineral  diminiih 
the  force  of  the  explofion  otherwife  than  by  filling  up 
the  interftiees  between  the  grains,  obftru&ing  the  pal- 
fage  of.  the  flame,  and  thu3  impeding  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation.  Thus  it  appears,  that  little  hope 
remains  of  augmenting  the  force  of  gunpowder  by 
any  addition  either  of  liquid  or  inflammable  folids :  the 
reafon  is  obvious;  viz.  becaufe  all  of  them,  the  liquids 
efpecialiy,  abforb  great  quantities  of  heat  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  vapour  ;  and  this  vapour,  after 
it  is  formed,  requires  more  heat  to  make  it  expand 
more  forcibly  than  air;,  hence,  as  the  effe&s  of  gun¬ 
powder  depend  entirely  upon  the  emifilon  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  air,  and  its  rarefaction  by  vehement  heat,  the 
power  muft  be  greatly  diminifhed  by  the  abforptiou 
of  this  heat,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  rarefying  the 
air.  Even  folid  bodies  cannot  be  fet  on  fire  without 
a  previous  abforption  of  heat  to  convert  them  into  va¬ 
pour*  ;  but  liquids  have  this  property  ftill  more  than  '  S ttFlaati 
folids,  as  is  explained  under  the  articles  Chemistry, 
Evaporation,  8c c.  and  muft  therefore  diminifh  the 
explofive  force  flill  more.  Lime  added  to  gunpowder, 
however,  is  faid  to  augment  the  power  of  the  explo¬ 
fion  by  one  third. 

In  his  experiments  on  gunpowder,  Mr  Thomfon  had 
the  curiofity  to  compare  the  ftrength  of  aurum  fulmi¬ 
nans,  when  inclofed  in  a  gun-barrel,  with  that  of  com¬ 
mon  gunpowder  ;  but  his  experiment  only  verified 
what  has  been  found  by  others,  viz.  that  this  powder, 
which  in  the  open  air  makes  fuch  a  very  violent  re¬ 
port,  has  in  clofe  veflels  fcarce  any  power,  compara¬ 
tively  fpeaking,  either  of  explofion  or  projefting  a 
bullet.  Mr  Thomfon,  however,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  power  of  aurum  fulminans  would  be  found 
much  greater  than  that  of  gunpowder,  took  care  to 
have  a  barrel  of  uncommon  ftrength  prepared  for  the 
experiment.  The  weight  of  it  was  7  lb.  5  oz. ;  the 
length  13*25  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  bore 
0.55  inches.  This  barrel,  being  charged  with  27.44 
grains  of  aurum  fulminans  and  two  leaden  bul¬ 
lets,  which,  together  with  the  leather  put  about  them 
to  make  them  fit  the  bore  without  windage,  weighed 
427  grains  ;  it  was  laid  upon  a  chaffing~di(h  of  live 
coals  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  pen- 
*dulum,  and  the  piece  was  direfted  againft  the  centre 
of  the  pendulum.  Some  minutes  elapfed  before  the 
powder  exploded ;  but  when  it  did  fo,  the  explofion 
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dkl  not  much  excgeJ  the  report  of  a  well  charged  air- 
gun  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  faw  the  pendulum  in 
motion,  that  Mr  Thomfon  could  be  perfuaded  that 
the  bullets  had  been  difcharged.  On  examination, 
however,'  it  was  found  that  nothing  had  been  left  in 
the  barrel,  and  that  the  powder  had  probably  been  all 
exploded,  as  a  great  many  particles  of  the  revived  me¬ 
tal  were  thrown  about.  From  a  calculation  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  pendulum,  it  was  found 
that  the  velocity  of  the  bullets  had  been  about  428  feet 
in  a  fecond  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  power  of  au- 
rum  fulminatis,  compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is 
only  as  4  to  13  very  nearly. 

■  Method  of  T Vying  and  Examining  Gunpowder,  i  nei  e 
are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gunpowder  ; 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
its  ftrength.  Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two  or 
three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  whitepaper, 
and  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fire  readily, 
and  the  fmoke  rifes  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  fign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
W  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together  :  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alio  take  fire  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  either  common  fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the.  whole  mafs 
not  well  beat  and  mixed  together;  and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purilied,  the  paper  will 

be  black  or  fpotted.  # 

Several  inltruments  have  been  invented  to  try  the 
ftrength  of  gunpowder  ;  but  they  have  generally  been 
complained  of  as  inaccurate.  Mr  Thomfon,  in  the 
7 1  It  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  gives  an 
account  of  an  exact  method  of  proving  the  ftrength 
of  it.  “  As  the  force  of  powder  (fays  he)  anfes 
from 'the  adion  of  an  elaftic  fluid  that  is  generated 
from  it  in  its  inflammation,  the  quicker  the  charge 
takes  lire,  the  more  of  this  fluid  will  be  generated  in 
any  given  fhort  fpace  of  time,  and  the  greater  of  courfe 
will  its  effect  be  upon  the  bullet.  But  in  the  common 
method  of  proving  gunpowder,  the  weight  by  which 
the  powder  is  confined  is  fo  great  in  proportion. to  the 
quantity  of  the  charge,  that  there  is  time  quite  fuf- 
hcient  for  the  charge  to  be  all  inflamed,  even  when 
the  powder  is  of  the  flowed  compofition,  before  the 
body  to  be  put  in  motion  can  be  fenfibly  removed 
from  its  place.  The  experiment  therefore  may  ihow 
which  of  the  two  kinds  of  powder  is  the  ftrongeft, 
when  equal  quantities  of  both  are  confined  in  e- 
qual  fpace?,  and  both  completely  inflamed  ;  but 
the  degree  of  the  inflammability,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
perty  eflential  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  powder,  cannot 
by  thefe  means  be  afcertained.  Hence  it  appears  how 
powder  may  anfwer  to  the  proof,  fucli  as  is  commonly 
required,  and  may  neverthelefs  turn,  out  very  indiffe¬ 
rent  when  it  comes  to  be  ufed  in  fervice.  But  though 
the  common  powder-triers  may  fhow  powder  to  be 
better  than  it  really  is,  they  can  never  make  it  appear 
to  be  worfe  than  it  is  ;  it  will  therefore  always  be  the 
iriterdl  of  thofe  who  manufa&ure  the  commodity  to 
adhere  to  the  old  method  of  proof,  but  the  purchafer 
will  find  his  account  in  having  it  examined  in  a  method 
by  which  its  goodnefs  may  be  afcertained  with  greater 
precifion.” 


In  order  to  determine  the  goodnefs  of  powder  by 
Mr  Thomfon’s  method,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  bar-  , 
rel  fufpended  by  two  iron  rods  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  can  eafily  move  backward  or  forward  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  rods ;  and  the  fpace  it  moves  through  af¬ 
certained  by  marking  it  on  a  piece  of  ribbon.  The 
barrel  being  then  charged  with  powder,  and  fitted  with 
a  proper  bullet,  is  to  be  fired,  and  the  recoil  marked 
upon  the  ribbon.  The  experiment  is.  to  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  or  oftener  if  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  recoil ;  the  extremes  of  which  may  be  marked 
with  black  lines  on  the  ribbon,  and  the  word  proof 
written  upon  the  middle  line  betwixt  the  two.  But 
if  the  experiments  are  made  with  fufficieiit  accuracy, 
there  will  commonly  be  very  little  difference^  in  the 
length  to  which  the  ribbon  is  drawn  out.  Thus  the 
comparative  goodnefs  of  powder  may  eafily  be  afcer¬ 
tained  ;  for  the  llronger  the  powder  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  recoil,  and  confequently  the  greater  length 
to  which  the  ribbon  will  be  drawn  out  ;  and  if  care 
is  taken  in  proportioning  the  charge  to  the  weight  of 
the  bullet,  to  come  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  medium 
proportion  that  obtains  in  practice,  the  determination 
of  the  goodnefs  of  gunpowder  from  the  refult  of  this 
experiment  cannot  fail  to  hold  good  in  adfcual  fervice. 
The  bullets  fhould  be  made  to  fit  the  bore  with  very 
little  windage  ;  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  were 
all  caff  in  one  mould  and  in  the  fame  parcel  of  lead  ; 
as  in  that  cafe  their  weights  and  dimenfions  would  be 
more  accurately  the  fame  ;  and  the  experiments  would 
of  courfe  be  more  conclufive.  The  dated  charge  of 
powder  might  be  half  an  ounce,  and  it  fhould  always 
be  put  up  in  a  cartridge;  and  after  the  piece  is  loaded, 
it  fhould  be  primed  with  other  powder,  firft  taking 
care  to  prick  the  cartridge  by  thrufting  a  priming  wire 
down  the  vent. 

From  feveral  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  effedt 
of  the  charge  is  confiderably  augmented  or  diminifhed, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  force  employed  in  ram  ¬ 
ming  it  down.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Thomfon  advifes  the  ufe  of  a  cylindric  ramrod  of  wood, 
fitted  with  a  metal  ring  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
an  half  in  diameter  ;  which  being  placed  at  a  proper 
diftance  from  the  end  which  goes  up  into  the  bore,  will 
prevent  the  powder  from  being  too  much  compreffed. 
In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
neceffary  to  pay  attention  to  the  heat  of  the  barrel 
as  well  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere ;  for 
heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moifture,  have  a  very  . fen  - 
fible  effedt  upon  gunpowder  to  augment  or  diminiftt 
its  force.  When  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  happens  to  be  requifite,  it  will  be  proper  to 
beoin  by  firing  the  piece  two  or  three  times,  merely 
to^warm  it  ;  after  which  three  or  four  experiments  may¬ 
be  made  with  ftandard  powder,  to  determine  the  proof : 
mark  a  fecond  time,  for  the  ftrength  of  powder  is  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  times,  in  confequt-nce.of  the  ftate  of 
the  atmofphere.  After  this  the  experiments  maybe 
made  with  the  powder  that  is  to  be  proved,  taking 
care  to  preferve  the  fame  interval  of  time  between  the 
difeharges,  that  the  heat  of  the  piece  may  be  the  fame 

in  each  trial.  #  c 

Having  thus  determined  the  comparative  degrees  of 
ftrength  of  two  different  kinds  of  powder,  their  com¬ 
parative  value  may"  be  afcertained  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  the  weaker  powder  till  the  velocity  of  the 
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Junpow*  bullets  in  both  cafes  becomes  the  fame.  The 
flrong  powder  is  therefore  precifely  as  much  more  va¬ 
luable  than  the  weak,  as  it  produces  the  fame  effect 
with  a  fmaller  quantity.  Thus  if  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  one  kind  of  powder  difeharges  a  bullet  with 
the  fame  velocity  that  half  an  ounce  of  another  kind 
does,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  twice  as  valuable  as 
the  latter,  and  ought  to  be  fold  at  double  the  price. — 
By  comparifons  of  this  kind,  Mr  Tliomfon  found  that 
the  beft  battle  powder  (fo  called  from  its  being  made 
at  the  village  of  Battle  in  Kent)  is  flionger  than  go- 
verment  powder,  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3  ;  but  from 
a  comparifon  of  the  prices,  it  appears  that  the  former 
is  no  lefs  than  41-3- percent,  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be; 
and  confequently,  that  whoever  ufes  it  in  preference  to 
government  powder,  does  it  at  a  certain  lofs  of  41-3- 
ptr  cent,  of  the  money  it  colls  him. 

There  lias  been  much  talk  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  if  it  anfwered  the  character  given  it,  might 
be  a  dangerous  compofition  ;  for  they  pretend  that 
this  white  powder  will  throw  a  bail  as  far  as  the  black, 
yet  without  making  a  report  :  but  none  of  the  white 
powder  we  have  feen,  lays  Dr  Shaw,  anfwers  to  this 
character ;  being,  as  we  apprehend,  commonly  made 
either  with  touchwood  or  camphor,  inftead  of  coaL 
Under  the  article  Gunnery,  the  phyfical  canfe  of 
the  explofion  of  powder,  and  the  force  wherewith  it 
expands,  have  been  fo  fully  confidered,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  add  any  thing  here  concerning  them. 
Only  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  military  purpofes  only  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  and  confined  in  certain  veffels  ;  yet  when  large 
quantities  are  fired  at  once,  even  when  unconfined  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  capable  of  producing  terrible  de- 
ftiudlion.  The  accounts  of  damage  done  by  ihe  blowing 
up  of  magazines,  powder-mills,  See .  are  too  numerous 
and  well-known  to  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  relation  of  what  even  a  moderate  quantity 
of  powder  will  accomplifh,  when  fired  in  the  open  air. 
“  The  king  of  Navaire  took  Monfegur.  Captain 
Milon  inclofed  500  pounds  of  powder  in  a  bag,  which 
he  found  means  to  introduce,  by  a  drain  from  the  town, 
into  the  ditch  between  two  principal  gates  ;  the  end 
of  the  leader  was  hid  in  the  grafs-  Every  thing  being 
ready  to  play  off  this  machine,  the  king  gave  us  leave 
to  go  and  fee  its  effe£ls  ;  which  were  furpriling.  For 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  into  the  field  fifty  paces  from  the 
wall :  all  the  vaults  were  deftroyed,  and  a  pafiage  was 
made  in  the  wall  for  three  men  to  enter  abreaft,  by 
which  the  town  was  taken.” — F6r  further  accounts 
of  the  force  of  large  quantities  of  powder,  fee  the 
article  Mines. 

From  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  dreadful  effe& s 
of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  large  quantity  in 
the  open  air,  it  would  feem,  that  great  as  its  power  is 
in  clofe  veffels,  it  is  flill  greater  when  the  air  has  ac- 
cefs  to  it ;  for  from  the  quantity  of  powder  requifite 
to  charge  great  guns,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  fire-arms 
of  any  fize  or  capacity,  and  difeharged  all  at  once 
againfl  the  walls,  would  have  produced  fuch  effe&s ; 
cfpecially  when  we  confider  that  the  power  mull  have 
been  equally  great  at  an  equal  diflance  all  round  ;  fo 
that  had  there  been  other  walls  and  gates  behind  this 
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quantity  of  powder  as  well  as  before  it,  they  would  in  Gu”P0Vf- 
all  probability  have  been  thrown  down  alfo.  This  con-  (  ei* 
je£lure  feems  to  be  fomewhat  confirmed  by  the  great 
diminution  of  the  force  of  pulvis  fulminans  and  aurum 
fulminans  when  confined  in  clofe  veffels.  Mr  Tliomfon 
mentions  likewife  a  very  fingular  fa£l  relative  to  gun¬ 
powder,  which  feems  to  be  fomewhat  analogous  to 
that  juft  mentioned  ;  and  which  indeed  feems  to  ex¬ 
plain  it;  namely,  that  the  heat  communicated  by  gun¬ 
powder  when  flightly  confined,  is  much  greater  than 
when  otherwife.  “  I  was  much  furprifed  (fays  he), 
upon  taking  hold  of  the  barrel  immediately  after  an 
experiment  when  it  was  fired  with  330  grains  of  powder 
without  any  bullet,  to  find  it  fo  very  hot  that  i 
could  fcarce  bear  it  in  my  hand,  evidently  much  hot¬ 
ter  than  I  had  ever  found  it  before,  notwithflanding 
the  fame  charge  of  powder  had  been  made  ufe  of  in 
the  two  preceding  experiments;  and  in  both  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  the  piece  was  loaded  with  a  bullet,  which 
one  would  naturally  imagine,  by  confining  the  flame, 
and  prolonging  the  time  of  its  aftion,  would  heat  the 
barrel  much  mote  than  when  it  was  fired  with  pow¬ 
der  alone.  I  was  convinced  that  I  could  not  be  mif- 
taken  in  the  fact  ;  for  it  had  been  my  conllant  prac¬ 
tice  to  take  hold  of  the  piece  to  wipe  it  out  as  foon  as 
an  experiment  was  linifhed,  and  I  never  before  had 
found  any  inconvenience  from  the  heat  in  holding  it. 

But  in  order  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  af¬ 
ter  letting  the  barrel  cool  down  to  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature,  I  repeated  the  experiment  twice  with  the 
fame  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet  ;  and  in  both  thefe 
trials  the  heat  of  the  piece  was  evidently  much  lefs 
than  what  it  was  in  the  experiment  above  mentioned. 

Being  much  flruek  with  this  accidental  difeovery  of 
the  great  degree  of  heat  that  pieces  acquire  when  they 
are  fired  with  powder  without  any  bullet,  and  being 
deiirous  of  finding  out  whether  it  is  a  circumflance 
that  obtains  univerfally,  I  was  very  attentive  to  the 
heat  of  the  barrel  after  each  of  the  fucceeding  ex¬ 
periments  ;  and  I  conflantly  found  the  heat  fenfibly 
greater  when  the  piece  was  fired  with  powder  only,, 
than  when  the  fame  charge  was  made  to  impel  one  or 
more  bullets.” 

To  account  for  this,  our  author  fuppofes,  that  very 
little  of  the  heat  acquired  in  firing  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  comes  from  the  powder  ;  for  the  time  that  it 
continues  in  the  piece,  perhaps  not  exceeding  the 
200th  part  of  a  fecond,  is  fo  fmall,  that  were  the  flame 
Jour  hundred  times,  inftead  of  four  times,  as  Mr  Robin3 
fuppofes,  hotter  than  red  hot  iron,  it  is  by  far  too  fhort 
to  communicate  a  fenfible  degree  of  heat  to  one  of  our 
large  pieces  of  cannon.  Befides,  if  the  heat  of  the  flame 
was  fufficient  to  communicate  fuch  a  degree  of  heat 
to  the  gun,  it  mull  undoubtedly  be  capable  of  burn¬ 
ing  up  all  combuftible  bodies  that  come  in  its  way, 
and  of  melting  lead*fhot  when  fuch  were  ufed ;  but  in- 
flead  of  this,  we  frequently  fee  thefineft  paper  difeharged 
from  the  mouth  of  a  gun  without  being  inflamed,  af¬ 
ter  it  has  fuftained  the  a£lion  of  the  fire  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  bore  ;  and  the  fmalleft  lead-fhot 
is  difeharged  without  being  melted.  The  obje&ion 
drawn  from  the  heat  of  bullets  taken  up  immediately 
after  being  difeharged  from  fire-arms  does  not  hold  5 
for  bullets  difeharged  from  air-guns  and  even  crofs-bows 
are  likewife  found  hot,  efpecially  when  they  happen  to 
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Gunpow-  ftr;ke  any  hard  body,  and  are  much  flattened. 

der-  mulket  ball  be  dlfcharged  into  water,  or  agamlt  any 
'  very  foft  body,  it  will  not  be  fenfibly  heated  ;  but  if  it 
hits  a  plate  of  iron  or  any  other  body  which  it  can¬ 
not  penetrate,  it  will  be  broken  m  pieces  by  the  blow, 

and  the  difperfed  parts  will  be  found  in  a  ftate  little 

ihort  of  actual  fuffion.  Hence  our  author  concludes, 
that  bullets  are  not  heated  by  the  flame,  but  by  per- 
c  ifllon  Another  objection  is,  that  the  vents  of  brals 
puns  are  frequently  enlarged  to  fuch  a  degree  by  re¬ 
peatedly  firing  them,  that  the  piece  becomes  ufelefs. 
Eut  this  proves  only  that  brafs  is  eafily  corroded  by 
the  flame  of  gunpowder  ;  which  indeed  is  the  cafe 
with  iron  alfo.  We  cannot  fuppofe  that  in  either  cafe 
any  real  folution  takes  place  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  evident  that  it  does  not :  for  when  the  vents  of 
fire-arms  are  lined  with  gold,  they  will  remain  with¬ 
out  enlargement  for  any  length  of  time,  though  lt  1S 
veil  known  that  gold  is  much  more  eafily  melted  than 
iron.  As  the  heat  communicated  to  bullets,  therefore, 
is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  flame  but  to  percuffion,  fo 
the  heat  acquired  by  guns  is  to  be  attributed,  in  our 
author’s  opinion,  to  the  motion  and  fn&ion  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  metal  among  themfelves  by  the 
violent  aftion  of  the  flame  upon  the  inlide  of  the  bore. 
To  generate  heat,  the  aftion  of  the  powder  mull  be 
not  only  fufiicient  to  drain  the  metal,  and  produce  a 
motion  m  its  parts, Amt  this ,  dfcft t -ft  be :  extremHy 
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If  a  now  be  moveable,  but  let  it  give  way  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  by  flow  degrees.  In  this  cafe  the  elaftic  _ 
fluid  will  be  generated  as  before,  and  will  exert  its 
whole  force  upon  the  chamber  of  the  piece  ;  but  as  the 
bullet  gives  way  to  the  preffure,  and  moves  on  in  the 
bore,  the  fluid  will  expand  itfelf  and  grow  weaker,  and 
the  partieles  of  the  metal  will  gradually  return  to  their 
former  fituations  ;  but  the  velocity  with  which  the  me¬ 
tal  reftores  itfelf  being  but  fmall,  the  vibration  that  re¬ 
mains  in  the  metal  after  the  elaftic  fluid  has  made  its 
efcape  will  be  very  languid,  as  will  the  heat  be  whieh 
is  generated  by  it.  But  if,  inftead  of  giving  way  with 
fo  much  difficulty,  the  bullet  is  made  lighter,  fo  as  to 
afford  but  little  refiftance  to  the  elaftic  fluid  in  making 
its  efcape,  or  if  it  is  fired  without  any  bullet  at  all ; 
then,  there  being  little  or  nothing  to  oppofe  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  flame  through  the  bore,  it  will  expand  itfelf 
with  an  amazing  velocity,  and  its  adfion  upon  the  gun 
will  ceafe  almoft  in  an  inftant ;  the  ftiained  metal  will 
reftore  itfelf  with  a  very  rapid  motion,  and  a  fharp  vi¬ 
bration  will  enfue,  by  which  the  pieee  will  be  much 

heated.”  r 

This  reafoning  of  Mr  Thomfon’s,  however,  teems 
not  to  be  very  well  founded.  In  the  firft  place,  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
motion  or  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a  folid  body  a- 
mong  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  hotted 
bodies  we  cannot  be  made  fenfible  of  vibration  exift- 
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rcouo/i.  its  parts,  but  this  effect  mutt  «  Articles, ,  hike  ..in  founds  willcufc 

„pidt  much  .»g».  d  «  Sfroililidfubdauccs*,,.  perceptibly,  and  yet 


exertion  of  the  force  and  the  duration  of  its  aftion 
are  momentaneous :  for  in  that  cafe  the  fibres  of  the 
-metal  that  are  violently  ftretched  will  return  with 
their  full  force  and  velocity,  and  the  fwtft  vibratory 
motion  and  attrition  above  mentioned  will  be  produced. 
Now  the  effort  of  any  given  charge  of  powder  upon 
the  2un  is  very  nearly  the  fame  whether  it  be  bred 
with  a  bullet  or  without;  but  the  velocity  with 
„hich  the  generated  «£ : 


the  mod  folid  fubflances  vibrate  perceptibly,  and  yet 
without  producing  any  heat.— Prom  this  as  well  asm- 
numerable  other  experiments,  it  is  .probable,  that  heat 
confifts  in  the  e million  of  a  certain  fubtile  fluid  from 
the  heated  body,  which  is  every  moment  replaced  from 
the  atmofphere,  or  from  fome  other  fource.  Hence 
the  more  air  that  has  accefs  to  any  burning  body,  the 
hotter  it  will  become,  and  the  more  will  any  other  that 
is  in  its  vicinity  be  heated.  This  is  evident  from  the 


which  the  generated  elaftic  fluid  makes  Us  e  cap^^  J  Argand’s  lamp,  which  is  neither  more 

much  greater  when  P°'^er  18  fir  d  b  ^  the  nor  kfs  than  the  admiffion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
when  it  is  made  to  impel  one  or  m  b  ,  ^  thc  faffie  ntity  0f  flame.  The  cafe  is  the  fame 

heat  ought  therefore  to  be  much  greater  n  ft  gunpowder,  when  a  bullet  is  put  in- 

mer  than  in  the  latter  cafe,  as  has  been  found  by  «  7o  Jhe  piece,  the  accefs  of  the  air  is  much  more  ef- 
periment.  “  But  to  make  this  mattf  “  P  .  J.  feQ.ualm  prevented  than  when  only  a  Ample  wadding 
’ (fays  our  author), we  will  fuppofe  any  giv  q  capable  is  made^fe  of.  In  confequence  of  this,  no  fooner  is 
powder  to  be  confined  in  a  /pace  that  is  j  P  0wder  fired  without  a  bullet,  than  the  external 

of  containing  it,  and  that  «  Xlamber  ofa  it  is  down  the  bore,  mingles  with  the  flame  and 

fire.  Let  us  fuppofe  this » be  the  h  *  foKd  vebeffiently  augments  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  abfolute 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  that  a  bullet  o  )  force  0f  tbe  explofion.  It  is  true,  that  without  the  ex¬ 
body  is  fo  firmly  Jxedtn  the  bore,  immeda^  ternal  a!r>  the  litre  in  the  gunpowder  itfelf  produces 

the  charge,  that  the  whole  effort  P  on  to  as  much  air  as  to  inflame  it  very  violently  ;  but  this 

not  be  able,  to  remove  it ;  as  the  P°wder  g ;  that  .  could  nQt  be  inflamed  ftill  more 

be  inflamed,  and  the  elaftic  fluid  to  be  genemed,  the  doe  not  P  air.  Befides,  when  the  ex- 

preffure  upon  the  inf.de  of  the  chamber  will  be  re  by  tn  ^  ^  ^  the  flame  itfelf  is  agitated 

creafed,  till  at  length  al  t  e  pow  reatefth ei iaht  and  by  its  admiffion,  and  driven  againft  the  fides  of  the 
ftrain  upon  the  metal  will  be  at  its  greateft  e  g  ,  J  ^  &  force  fuper;or  to  what  it  has  by  the  mere 

in  this  fituation  things  will  remain  ,  t  ,  Pxpanffve  preffUre  ;  whence  the  heat  muft  alfo  be  con- 

elafticity  of  the  particles  of  metal  counterbalan  g  f‘dPerabiy  augmented,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  heat 

preffure  of  the  fluid.-Under  thefe  c.rcumftanc e  very  “^7^“  ^  be  by  the  liav!ng  f,amc  blown 

little  heat  would  be  generated  ,  for  t  e  co  aeainft  it,  inftead  of  being  blown  away  from  it,  or  fuf- 

fort  of  the  elaftic  fluid  would  approach  to  t  ^  «  f|rc4  tQ  burn  qu;ttly  by  its  fide.  Thus,  without  any 

of  the  preffure  of  a  weight ;  and  that  concu  ’  reCourfe  to  an  unknown  and  conjectural  vibration  a- 

tion,  and  friftion  among  the  particles  of  »  h  particles  of  a  folid  metal,  we  may  account 

which  in  the  collifion  of  elaftic  bodies  is  the  caufe  of  augmented  heat  of  a  piece  charged  only  with 

powdtr,  and  likttrife  in  tome  P$; 
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xuftpow-  glous  force  of  gunpowder,  aurum  fulminans,  and  pulvis 
der.  fulminans,  when  fired  in  the  open  air,  compared 
with  what  they  have  when  exploded  in  clofe  veflels. — 
The  force  of  gunpowder  is  manifeftly  augmented  in 
clofe  vefTels,  as  has  been  already  faid,  by  being  rammed 
down  or  compreffed  together  :  but  this  arifes  from 
another  caufe,  namely,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
flame  is  compreffed  into  the  fame  fpace  than  when  the 
powder  is  not  rammed ;  and  this  compreflion  of  the 
flame  is  in  proportion  to  the  compreflion  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  piece.  But  in  this  cafe  the  flame 
is  probably  lefs  powerful  than  in  the  former,  though 
the  quantity  inclofed  in  a  fmall  fpace  may  probably 
make  up  for  the  quality.  Mr  Thomfon’s  experiments 
on  the  increafed  force  of  gunpowder  by  compreflion 
are  as  follow: — Having  put  a  charge  of  218  grains 
of  powder,  inclofed  in  a  cartridge  of  very  fine  paper, 
gently  into  the  bore  of  the  piece,  the  velocity  ©f  the 
bullets,  at  a  mean  of  four  experiments,  was  at  the  rate 
of  1225  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  but  in  a  medium  of  three 
experiments,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  was 

I  rammed  down  by  five  or  fix  ftrokes  of  the  ramrod,  the 

velocity  was  1329  feet  in  a  fecond.  “  Now  (fays  he) 
the  total  force  or  prcflure  exerted  by  the  charge  upon 
the  bullet,  is  as  the  fquare  of  its  velocity  ;  and  1329* 
is  to  1225s  as  *>776  is  to  1  ;  or  nearly  as  6  is  to  5  : 
and  in  that  proportion  was  the  force  of  the  given 
charge  of  powder  increafed  by  being  rammed.  — W  hen, 
inftead  of  ramming  the  powder,  or  prefling  it  gently 
together  in  the  bore,  it  is  put  into  a  fpace  larger  than 
it  is  capable  of  filling,  the  force  of  the  charge  is  there¬ 
by  very  fenlibly  leffened,  as  Mr  Robins  and  others 
have  found  by  repeated  trials.  In  my  30th  experi¬ 
ment,  the  charge,  confiding  of  no  more  than  165 
grains  of  powder,  was  made  to  occupy  3.2  inches  of 
the  bore,  inftead  of  1.45  inches,  which  fpace  it  juft 
filled.  When  it  was  gently  puftied  into  its  place  with¬ 
out  being  rammed,  the  confequence  was,  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  bullet,  inftead  of  being  1 1 00  feet  or  up¬ 
wards  in  a  fecond,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  914  feet, 
and  the  recoil  was  leffened  in  proportion. — Hence  we 
may  draw  this  pra&ical  inference,  that  the  powder 
with  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  fire-arm  is 
charged,  ought  always  to  be  prefled  together  in  the 
bore  ;  and  if  it  is  rammed  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  bullet  will  be  ilill  farther  increafed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  recoil  of  a  mufket  is  greater 
when  its  charge  is  rammed  than  when  it  is  not ;  and 
there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  that  ramming  in- 
creafes  the  force  of  powder.” 

To  recover  damaged  Gunpowder.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a  fail  cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good  ;  and  with  a  (hovel  mingle  it  well 
togedier,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bad,  reftore  it  by  moiftening  it  with  vinegar,  wa¬ 
ter,  urine,  or  brandy  :  then  they  beat  it  fine,  fearce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  is  de¬ 
cayed,  of  melted  falt-petre.  Aftei wards,  tliefe  in¬ 
gredients  are  to  be  moiftened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  difeerned  in  the  compofition,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mafs;  and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  aforefaid.  In  cafe  the  powder  be  in 
VOL.  VIII.  Part  I. 


3  manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extraft  the 
faltpetre  with  water  according  to  the  ufual  manner, 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftallizing  ; 
and  then  with  frefh  fulphur  and  charcoal  to  make  it 
up  anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gunpowder, 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  be- 
caufe  the  explofive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
corrects  the  air  ;  and  that  the  fame  vapour,  if  received 
in  a  fmall  clofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infects. 

It  is  enacted  by  5  and  1 1  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
e.  20.  that  gunpowder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a 
covered  carriage  ;  the  barrels  being  clofe-jointed  ;  or 
in  cafes  and  bags  of  leather,  & c.  And  perfons  keep¬ 
ing  more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gunpowder  at 
one  time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  the  fuburbs,  See.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it 
be  not  removed  ;  and  juftices  of  peace  may  iffue  war¬ 
rants  to  fearch  for,  feize,  and  remove  the  fame. 

GuN~Shot  Wounds .  See  Surgery. 

Gun- Smith,  a  maker  of  fmall  fire-arms,  as  mufkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  &c. 

GuN-Smithery ,  the  bufintfs  of  a  gun-fmith,  or  the  art 
of  making  fire-arms  of  the  fmaller  fort,  as  mufkets, 
fowling-pieces,  piftols,  Sc c. 

The  principal  part  of  thefe  inftruments  is  the  bar¬ 
rel,  which  ought  to  have  the  following  properties. 
1.  Lightnefs,  that  it  may  incommode  the  perfon  who 
carries  it  as  little  as  poflible.  2.  Sufficient  ftrength 
and  other  properties  requifite  to  prevent  its  burfting  by 
a  difeharge.  3.  It  ought  to  be  conflru&ed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  recoil  with  violence.  And,  4.  It  ought 
to  be  of  fufficient  length  to  carry  the  fhot  to  as  great  a 
diftanceas  the  force  of  the  powder  employed  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  manufa&ure  of  fire-arms  is  now  carried  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfe&ion  by  different  European  nations, 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  juftly  doubted  whether  any  far¬ 
ther  improvement  in  the  requifites  juft  mentioned  can 
be  made.  For  the  materials,  the  fofteft  iron  that  can 
be  procured  is  to  be  made  ufe  of.  The  belt  in  this 
country  are  formed  of  Jlubs ,  as  they  are  called,  or  old 
horfe-fhoe-uails  ;  which  are  procured  by  the  gun- 
fmiths  from  farriers,  and  from  poor  people  who  fubfifl 
by  picking  them  up  on  the  great  roads  leading  to 
London.  Thefe  are  fold  at  about  10  s.  per  cvvt.  and 
28  pounds  are  requifite  to  form  a  fingle  mufket  barrel. 
The  method  of  manufa&uring  them  from  this  material 
is  as  follows :  A  hoop  of  about  an  inch  broad,  and  fix 
or  feven  inches  diameter,  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
fituation,  and  the  flubs,  previoufly  well  cleaned,  piled 
up  in  it  with  tlieir  heads  outermoft  on  each  fide,  till 
the  hoop  is  quite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them. 
The  whole  then  refembles  a  rough  circular  cake  of 
iron  ;  which  being  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  then 
flrongly  hammered,  coalefces  into  one  folid  lump. 
The  hoop  is  now  removed,  and  the  heatings  and  ham¬ 
merings  repeated  till  the  iron  i3  rendered  very  tough 
and  clofe  in  the  grain  ;  when  it  is  drawn  out  into  pie¬ 
ces  of  about  24  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs. 

Four  of  thefe  pieces  are  employed  for  one  barrel ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  way  a  fingle  bar  of  the  belt  foft 
iron  is  employed.  Tlie  workmen  begin  with  ham¬ 
mering  out  this  into  the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  having  its 
G  g  length 
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Gun-  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  dimenfions  o. 
Smithery.  tlie  intended  barrel.  By  repeated  heating  and  ham- 

> - ' -  mering  this  plate  is  turned  round  a  tempered  iron  ro 

called  a  mandril,  the  diameter  of  which  is  confiderably 
fmaller  than  the  intended  bore  of  the  barrel.  One  of 
the  edges  of  the  plate  being  laid  over  the  other  about 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  is  heated  and  welded  by  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  hammering  it  brifidy,  but 
with  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  femicircular  furrows  in  it,  adapted  to  barrels  ot 
different  fizes.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawn 
from  the  fire,  the  workman  ftrikes  it  gently  agamft  the 
anvil  once  or  twice  in  an  horizontal  direfi’.on.  By 
this  operation  the  particles  of  the  metal  are  more  per- 
feftlv  confolidatcd,  and  eveiy  appearance  of  a  learn  in 
the  barrel  is  obliterated.  The  mandril  being  then 
again  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  very  ftrongly  hammered  upon  it  in  one  of  the  ie- 
micircular  hollows  of  the  anvil,  by  fmall  portions  at  a 
time  •,  the  heatings  and  hammerings  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  barrel  has  undergone  the  operation, 
and  its  parts  rendered  as  perfeftly  continuous  as  if  they 
had  been  formed  out  of  a  folid  piece.  To  effeA  this 
completely,  three  welding  heats  are  neceffary  when  the 
very  beft  iron  is  made  ufe  of,  and  a  greater  number  for 
the  coarfer  kinds.  The  French  workmen  rniagme, 
that  by  giving  the  barrel,  while  in  the  fire,  flight  ho¬ 
rizontal  ftrokes  with  the  hammer,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate  a  vibratory  motion  to  the  iron,  thofe  particles  are 
thrown  off  which  are  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  and  cannot 
eafily  be  converted  into  malleable  iron :  but  confidering 
the  great  number  of  operations  already  defcribed  which 
the  metal  has  undergone,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  this  to 

be  of  much  confequence.  ,  .  . 

The  next  operation  in  forming  the  barrels  is  the 
boring  of  them,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  •  Two  beams  of  oak,  each  about  fix  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long,  are  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  and  parallel  to  one  another;  having  each  of  their 

extremities  mortifed  upon  a  ftrong  upright  piece  about 

three  feet  high,  and  firmly  fixed.  A  fpace  of  three  or 
four  inches  is  left  between  the  horizontal  pieces,  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  to  Aide  by  having  at 
either  end  a  tenon  let  into  a  groove  which  runs  on  the 
jnfide  of  each  beam  throughout  its  whole  length. 
Through  this  Aiding  piece  a  ftrong  pin  or  bolt  ot  iron 
is  driven  or  fcrewed  in  a  perpendicular  direftion,  ha¬ 
ving  at  its  upper  end  a  round  hole  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  breach  of  the  barrel,  which  is  fecured  in  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  iron  that  ferves  as  a  wedge,  and  a 
vertical  fcrew  pafling  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
hole.  A  chain  is  fattened  to  a  ftaple  in  one  fide  of  the 
Aiding  piece  which  run3  between  the  two  horizontal 
beams  ;  and  pafling  over  a  pully  at  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine,  has  a  weight  hooked  on  to  it.  An  upright  piece 
of  timber  io  fixed  above  this  pully  and  between  the 
ends  of  the  beams,  having  its  upper  end  perforated  by 
the  axis  of  an  iron  crank  furnifhed  with  a  fquare  focket ; 
the  other  axis  being  fupported  by  the  wall,  or  by  a 
ftrong  pod,  and  loaded  with  a  heavy  wheel  of  call  iron 
to  give  it  force.  The  axes  of  this  crank  are  m  a  hne 


with  the  hole  in  the  bolt  already  mentioned.— -The 
borer  being  then  fixed  into  the  focket  of  the  crank, 
lias  its  other  end,  previouAy  well  oiled,  Introduced  into 
the  barrel,  whofe  breech  part  is  made  faft  in  the  hole 


of  the  bolt :  the  chain  is  then  carried  over  the  pully,  Gun. 
and  the  weight  hooked  on  ;  the  crank  being  then  turn- 
ed  with  the  hand,  the  barrel  advances  as  the  borer  cuts 
its  way,  till  it  has  paffed  through  the  whole  length — 

The  boring  bit  confifts  of  ail  iron  rod  fomewhat  longer 
than  the  barrel,  one  end  of  which  fits  the  focket  of  the 
crank  ;  the  other  is  adapted  to  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
tempered  Heel  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  ha¬ 
ving  its  furface  cut  after  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  with  five  or  fix  threads,  the  obliqu.ty  of  which 
is  very  fmall.  The  breadth  of  the  furrows  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  threads,  and  their  depth  fufficicnt  to 
let  the  metal  cut  by  the  threads  pafs  through  them. 
eafily.  Thus  the  bit  gets  a  very  ftrong  hold  of  the 
metal  ;  and  the  threads,  being  fharp  at  the  edges,  fcoop 
out  and  remove  all  the  inequalities  and  roughnefs  from 
the  infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  fmooth 
and  equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  former,  are  afterwards  fucceffively  pad- 
ed  through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until  the  bore 
has  acquired  the  magnitude  intended.  By  this  ope¬ 
ration  the  barrel  is  very  much  heated,  especially  the 
firft  time  the  borer  is  paffed  through  it,  by  which, 
means  it  is  apt  to  warp.  To  prevent  this  111  fome 
meafure,  the  barrel  is  covered  with  a  cloth  kept  con- 
ftantly  wetted,  which  not  only  preferves  the  barrel  from 
an  excefs  of  heat,  but  likewife  preferves  the  temper  of 
the  bit  from  being  deftroyed.  The  borer  ltfelf  mu(t 
alfo  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  ;  both  to  clean  it 
from  the  Aiavings  of  the  metal  and  to  oil  it,  or  repair 
any  damages  it  may  have  fuftained.  Every  time  afrelh 
bit  has  been  paffed  through  the  barrel,  the  latter  muft 
be  carefully  examined,  to  fee  if  it  has  warped  ;  and 
likewife  if  there  are  any  fpots,  by  the  workmen  called 
blacks,  on  its  infide.  When  warped,  it  muft  be  ftraight- 
ened  on  the  anvil  ;  for  which  a  few  flight  ftrokes  on 
the  convex  parts  will  be  fufficient ;  and  this  is  termed 
retting  up  the  barrel.  When  black  fpots  are  perceived, 
the  correfponding  part  on  the  outfide  muft  be  marked, 
and  driven  in  by  gentle  ftrokes  with  the  hammer, 
when  they  will  be  completely  removed  by  pafling  the 
borer  another  time  through  the  piece. 

The  equality  of  the  bore  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  the  perfeftion  of  a  barrel ;  infomuch  that 
the  greatell  poffible  accuracy  in  every  other  reipett 
will  not  make  amends  for  any  deficiency  in  this  refpeft. 
The  method  ufed  by  gunfmiths  to  afeertam  tins  is  by 
a  cylindrical  plug  of  tempered  fteel  lngh.y  polilhed, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  fitting  the  bore  exactly. 
This  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  barrel,  where  it  is  mo¬ 
ved  backwards  and  forwards  5  and  the  places  w  ere  1 
paffes  with  difficulty  being  marked,  the  boring  bit  is 
repeatedly  paffed  until  it  moves  with  equal  eafe  through 
every  part.  Any  perl'on  who  wiffies  to  know  the 
merit  of  his  piece  in  this  refpeft,  may  do  it  with  tole¬ 
rable  accuracy  by  means  of  a  plug  of  lead  caft  on  a  tod 
of  iron  ;  or  even  by  a  mufket  ball  filed  exadly  to  the 
bore,  and  pufhed  through  the  barrel  by  a  ^mrod  ;  ta¬ 
king  care,  however,  not  to  ufe  much  force  left  the  ball 


e  flattened,  ana  us  r  T •  r  i 

The  laft  ftep  towards  the  perfe&ion  of  the  lnlide  ot 

the  barrel  is  termed  jine-boring ;  by  which  is  meant  t  e 
fmoothing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  mark, 
and  inequalities  left  by  the  borer.  The  fine  bof^£ 
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fembles  the  other  in  its  general  conftru&ion  ;  but  in- 
ftead  of  the  piece  of  deel  cut  in  form  of  a  fcrew  which 
belongs  to  that,  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  fquare  broach 
10  or  12  inches  long,  highly  polifhed,  and  very  (harp, 
by  which  means  it  cuts  the  metal  very  fmoothly.  It 
is  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  bed  when  only  two  of 
its  edges  are  allowed  to  work;  the  other  two  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  flips  of  oiled  paper,  one  or  more  additional 
flips  being  put  on  each  time  that  the  inftrument  is  paff- 
ed  through  the  barrel.  The  fine- borer  is  frequently 
paffed  through,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech,  and 
from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle,  until  the  whole  infide 
prefents  a  perfectly  equal  and  polifhed  furface  ;  the 
barrel  being  likewife  examined  and  fet  up,  if  requifite, 
after  each  time.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  this  in- 
fl rumen t  fhould  be  perfectly  true,  and  not  in  the  lead 
cad  or  warped  in  the  tempering. 

Befides  the  operations  above  defcribed,  another, 
called  poli/hing,  is  ufually  performed  on  gun-barrels, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  lad  be  attended  with 
any  good  effedl  or  not.  It  is  'performed  by  a  cylinder 
of  lead,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  cad  upon  a  road  of 
iron,  and  filed  exaftly  to  the  bore.  The  lead  being 
then  covered  with  very  fine  emery  and  oil,  is  wrought 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  barrel  until  the  infide  has  acquired  the  requifite  de¬ 
gree  of  polfih.  The  difadvantages  of  this  operation  are, 
that  it  is  fcarce  podible  to  perform  it  without  prefling 
more  upon  one  part  than  another,  and  thus  producing 
fomc  degree  of  inequality  on  the  infide,  which  is  of  the 
very  word  confequence  to  fire-arms.  The  polifh  thus 
given  is  likewife  very  perifhable;  fo  that  the  fine-boring 
may  judly  be  confidered  as  the  lad  operation  neceffary 
for  the  infide  of  a  barrel ;  and  it  is  then  proper  to  give 
the  external  form  and  proportions  by  means  of  a  file. 
For  this  purpofe,  four  faces  are  fird  formed  upon  it, 
then  eight,  then  16  ;  and  fo  on  till  it  be  quite  round, 
excepting  the  part  next  the  breech,  called  the  reinfor¬ 
ced  part,  which  is  always  left  of  an  octagonal  form.  It 
being  abfoli^ely  neceffary  that  the  barrel  fhould  be 
equally  thick  on  every  fide,  gunfmiths  employ,  for  ac- 
complifhing  this  purpofe,  a  particular  tool  named  a 
■compafs.  This  confids  of  an  iron- rod  bent  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  parallel  branches  about  an  inch 
diftant  from  one  another.  One  of  thefe  branches  is 
introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept  clofely  applied  to 
the  fide,  by  means  of  one  or  more  fprings  with  which 
it  is  furnifhed  :  the  other  defeends  parallel  to  this  on 
the  outfide,  and  has  feveral  ferews  paffing  through  it 
with  their  points  diredled  to  the  barrel.  By  ferewing 
thefe  until  their  points  touch  the  furface  of  the  barrel, 
and  then  turning  the  indrument  round  within  the  bore, 
we  perceive  where  the  metal  is  too  thick,  and  how 
much  it  mud  be  reduced,  in  order  to  render  every  part 
perfeftly  equal  throughout  its  circumference.  It  may 
be  made  long  enough  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the 
band,  though  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  have  it 
only  half  as  much,  and  to  introduce  it  fird  at  one  end 
and  then  at  the  other.  In  dead  of  rounding  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a  file  and  compafs,  however,  fome  people 
do  fo  by  turning  it  in  a  lathe  ;  which  is  no  doubt  more 
expeditious,  though  neither  fo  certain  ntir  exa<d.  A 
fpindle  as  long  as  a  gun-barrel  cannot,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  prevented  from  fpringing  confiderably  un¬ 
der  the  tool  employed  to  reduce  or  fmooth  it  in  turn¬ 


ing  ;  whence  it  is  found,  that  by  this  operation  barrels 
are  more  frequently  warped  than  by  all  the  borings 
they  undergo ;  and  there  is  now  this  farther  inconve¬ 
nience,  that  they  cannot  be  fet  up  as  formerly,  without 
danger  of  dedroying  them  entirely. 

The  barrels  being  thus  bored  and  formed  externally, 
it  is  cudomary  with  the  gunfmiths  in  France  to  folder 
011  the  loops  and  aim  before  they  breech  the  barrel. 
The  Englifh,  however,  do  not  redrict  themfelvesin  this 
manner:  for  as  foft  folder  is  fufficicnt  for  faflening  on 
thefe,  they  never  ufe  any  other  ;  while  the  French, 
who  ufe  hard  folder,  mud  of  confequence  employ  a 
great  heat.  Thus  the  infide  is  roughened  fometimes 
fo  confiderably,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  repeat  the  fine  bo¬ 
ring  ;  which  could  not  be  done  without  injuring  the 
threads  of  the  fcrew  formed  for  the  breech,  if  the  bar¬ 
rel  were  prepared  for  the  latter  without  foldering  on  the 
former. 

The  fird  tool  employed  in  forming  the  breech- fcrew 
is  a  plug  of  tempered  deel,  fomewhat  conical,  with  the 
threads  of  a  male  fcrew  upon  its  furface,  and  by  the 
workman  termed  a  fcrew  tap .  This  being  introduced 
into  the  barrel,  and  worked  from  left  to  right  and  back 
again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  four  fird  threads  of 
the  fcrew,  another  lefs  conical  tap  is  introduced  ;  and 
when  this  has  carried  the  impreffion  of  the  fcrew  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  third  one,  nearly  cylindrical, 
is  made  ufe  of,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  plug  of  the 
breech  intended  to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the 
barrel.  The  plug  itfelf  has  its  fcrew  formed  by  means 
of  a  fcrew- plate  of  tempered  deel,  with  feveral  female 
ferews,  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  for 
forming  that  in  the  barrel.  Seven  or  eight  threads  are 
a  fufficient  length  for  a  plug  :  they  ought  to  be  neat 
and  fharp,  fo  as  completely  to  fill  the  turns  made  in  the 
barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breech-plug  is  then  to  be  cafe- 
hardened,  or  to  have  its  furface  converted  into  deel,  by 
covering  it  with  (havings  of  horn,  or  the  parings  of  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  and  keeping  it  for  fome  time  red  hot  ; 
after  which  it  is  plunged  in  cold  water. 

The  only  thing  now  requifite  for  completing  the 
barrels  is  to  give  them  a  proper  colour ;  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  which  their  outfide  is  fird  to  be  neatly  polifhed 
with  oil  and  emery.  This  being  done,  it  was  formerly 
the  cudom  to  give  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  make 
them  blue  throughout ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  effe&ed 
without  a  partial  calcination  of  the  furface,  which  of 
confequence  affedls  the  infide  alfo,  the  blue  colour  hag 
been  for  fome  time  difufed,  and  a  brown  one  fubditu- 
ted  in  its  place.  To  give  this  colour,  the  pieces  are 
fird  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or  fpirit  of  fait  diluted 
with  water  ;  after  which  they  are  laid  by  till  a  complete 
coat  of  rud  is  formed  upon  them  ;  a  little  oil  is  then 
applied  ;  and  the  furface  being  rubbed  dry,  is  polifhed 
by  means  of  a  hard  brufii  and  bees- wax. 

Thus  the  common  mufket-barrels  for  the  purpofes 
efpecially  of  fportmanfhip  are  made;  but  there  are  fome 
other  methods  of  manufa&ure,  by  which  the  barrels  are 
made  to  differ  in  fome  refpe&s  from  thofe  jud  defcri¬ 
bed,  and  are  thought  to  be  confiderably  improved. 
One  kind  of  thefe  are  called  twijled  barrels  ;  and  by  the 
Englifh  workmen  are  formed  out  of  the  plates  made 
of  fubs  formerly  defcribed.  Four  of  thefe,  of  the  fize 
already  mentioned,  are  requifite  to  make  one  barrel. 
One  of  them  heated  red  hot  for  five  or  fix  inches  is 
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Gun-  turned  like  a  cork-fcrew  by  means  of  the  hammer  and 
Smithery.  ariv;i  .  tbe  remaining  parts  being  treated  fucceihvely  in 
''*~v — ~  the  fame  manner  until  the  whole  is  turned  into  a  fpiral, 
forming  a  tube  the  diameter  of  which  correfponds  with 
the  bore  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  are  generally 
fufficient  to  form  a  barrel  of  the  ordinary  length,  1.  e. 
from  32  to  38  inches;  and  the  two  which  form  the 
breech  or  ftrongell  part,  called  the  reinforced  part,  are 
confidently  thicker  than  thofe  which  form  the  muzzle 
or  fore  part  of  the  barrel.  One  of  thefe  tubes  is  then 
welded  to  a  part  of  an  old  barrel  to  ferve  as  an  handle; 
after  which  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  are  united  by  heat¬ 
ing  the  tube  two  or  three  inches  at  a  time  to  a  bright 
1  pnrl  nf  it  feveral  times  a- 


to  the  Engliftt  twifted  ones  ;  but  the  procefs  for  ma-  Gun- 
king  them  is  much  more  operofe,  though  it  feems  not  Smithery. 
to  poffefs  any  real  advantage  over  that  ufed  by  the  * 
Englifh  artifts.  A  plate  of  iron,  about  the  twelfth 
part  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  is  turned  round  a  man¬ 
dril,  and  welded  its  whole  length  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  plain  barrel.  Upon  this  flight  barrel,  which  is 
called  the  lining 9  a  plate  of  iron  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  bevelled  off  at  the  edges,  is  by  means  of 
fucceflive  heats  rolled  in  a  fpiral  direction ;  after  which 
it  is  termed  the  ribbon ,  and  mufl  have  a  thicknefs  cor- 
refponding  with  that  part  of  the  barrel  which  it  is  to 
form.  As  it  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  form  a 


ing  the  tube  iw°  or  three  inches  a^a^.me^o  ribb„n  cf  fufficient  length  for  the  whole  barrel,  it  is 

white  heat,  and  linking  .,  f,  made  in  feveral  pieces ;  and  when  one  piece  is  rolled 


der  to  flatten  the  ridges  or  burrs  raifed  by  the  jumping 
at  the  place  where  the  fpirals  are  joined.  As  foou  as 
one  piece  is  jumped  throughout  its  whole  length,  ano¬ 
ther  is  welded  to  it,  and  treated  m  the  fame  manner, 
until  the  four  pieces  are  united,  when  the  part  of  the 
old  barrel  is  cut  off,  as  being  no  longer  of  any  uie.  1  lie 
welding  is  repeated  three  times  at  leaf!:,  and  is  per¬ 
formed  exaftlv  in  the  fame  manner  as  diretfed  for  plain 
barrels ;  and  the  piece  may  afterwards  be  fimfhed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  already  given. 

The° operation  for  the  French  twifted  barrels  is  very 
different  from  that  juft  mentioned,  and  much  more  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  It  conflfts  in  heating  the  barrel  by  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  to  a  ftrong  red  heat  ;  one  end  is  then 
ferewed  into  a  vice,  and  a  fquare  piece  of  iron  with  an 
handle  like  an  augre  is  introduced  into  the  other.  By 
means  of  thefe  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are 
twifted  into  a  fpiral  diredion,  which  is  fuppofed  to  re- 
fift  the  effort  of  the  inflamed  powder  better  than  the 
other.  To  render  this  operation  complete,  however, 
it  mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  when  once  the  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  barrel  have  been  twifted,  the  fubfequent 
heats  oughtnot  to  be  very  great,  or  the  grain  of  the  metal 
will  regain  its  former  (late,  and  the  barrel  be  no  better 
for  the  twilling  than  before.  To  twill  a  barrel  in  this 
manner,  alfo,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  forge  it  at  leaft  hair 
a  foot  longer  than  it  is  intended  to  be,  that  a  furncient 
length  may  be  kept  cold  at  each  end  to  give  a  fufficient 
purchafe  to  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument;  and  thefe 
portions  muft  afterwards  be  cut  off  before  the  barrel  is 
bored,  or  two  pieces  of  an  old  barrel  may  be  welded  to 
the  muzzle  and  breech  of  that  which  is  to  be  twifted, 
and  cut  off  when  the  operation  is  over.  Thefe  pieces 
may  alfo  be  made  ftronger  than  ufual  to  refill  the  force 
of  the  vice  and  twifting  inftrument;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  latter  a  firmer  hold,  the  cavity  of  the  muzzle 
may  be  made  of  a  fquare  form.  The  Englifh  workmen 
are  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  this  method  of  twill¬ 
ing  is  really  injurious  to  the  barrel,  by  ftrainmg  the 
fibres  of  the  metal.  At  any  rate,  from  the  injudicious 
methods  followed  by  the  French  artifts,  the  great  eft 
part  of  their  barrels,  faid  to  be  twifted,  are  not  fo  in 
reality  ;  there  being  at  leaft  fix  or  feven  inches  at  the 
muzzle’  and  feven  or  eight  at  the  breech,  which  are  not 
aifeCted  by  the  operation. 

The  French  ribbon -barrels  have  a  great  refemblance 
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all  rolled  on,  the  barrel  muft  be  heated  by  two  or  three 
inches  at  a  time,  and  the  turns  of  the  fpiral  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  lining  by  being  welded  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  twifted  barrel;  though,  from  vvhat 
has  been  faid  of  the  conftruaion  of  thefe  barrels,  k  is 
plain  that  the  operation  of  jumping  cannot  he  admitted 
in  them.  The  barrel  is  afterwards  bored  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  almoft  the  whole  of  the  lining  is  cut  out, 
and  fcarce  any  thing  left  but  the  ribbon  with  which 
the  lining  was  covered. 

The  fuperiority  of  twifted  and  ribbon  barrels  over 
the  plain  kind  gave  occafion  to  a  third  fort  named 
wired  barrels .  Thefe  were  invented  by  an  ingenious 
workman  at  Paris  named  Barrois ;  whole  method  was 
as  follows  :  Upon  a  thin  barrel,  filed  and  dreffed  as 
ufual,  he  rolled,  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  m  a  fpiral  di¬ 
rection,  a  tempered  iron  wire  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crow-quill,  the  firft  layer  covering  only  the  reinforced 
part.  The  turns  of  the  wire  were  foldered  to  each 
other  and  to  the  barrel  with  a  compofition  which  he 
kept  a  fecret.  The  wired  part  was  then  filed  fmooth 
and  bright,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  weaken  it ;  a  fecond 
layer  of  wire  was  applied  over  the  firft,  extending  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  barrel  ;  and  this  being 
fmoothed  and  brightened  like  the  firft,  a  third  layer  was 
applied,  which  covered  the  two  former  and  reached 
quite  to  the  muzzle. 

The  barrels  made  after  this  manner  are  fnppcfed  to 
be  much  fuperior  to  others,  though  the  luppofition 
feems  not  to  be  well  founded,  it  is  certain  that  wire 
is  not  preferable  to  other  iron  as  a  material  for  gun- 
barrels  ;  and  the  folder  ufed  by  M.  Barrois  in  a  quart-  . 
tity  nearly  equal  to  the  wire  itfelf,  muft  be  accounted 
a  defeat  as  far  as  it  was  ufed  ;  for  no  metal  has  yet 
been  found  equal  to  iron  for  the  purpofes  of  gun- 
fmiths :  fo  that  by  the  ufe  of  fo  much  of  this  folder  in 
the  compofition  of  the  barrel,  it  muft  be  undoubtedly 
weaker  than  if  it  had  been  all  made  of  iron.  We  are 
not  to  fuppofe  the  wire  abfolutely  free  from  flaws ; 
and  even  though  it  were,  there  will  always  be  fmall 
cavities  between  its  turns,  which  the  folder  cannot  flu 
completely.  Befides,  as  the  operation  of  wiring  was 
performed  by  M.  Barrois  upon  a  barrel  that  Jiad  been 
previoufly  bored  and  dreffed  within,  the  repeated  heats 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  fubjeCted  in  foldenng,  if 
they  did  not  caufe  it  warp,  at  leaft  rendered 
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rough  that  it  was  neceftary  to  fine-bore  it  afterwards,  within, 


The  only  advantage  therefore  which  thefe  barrels  were 
found  to  poffefs  was  their  beautiful  appearance  ;  which 
was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  circumftances  juft 
mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  extravagant  prices  at 
which  they  were  fold  ;  a  fingle  barrel  being  fold  at  5I. 
and  a  double  one  at  twice  that  fum  ;  whence  the  fale  of 
them  never  anfwered  the  expectation  of  the  invent¬ 
or,  and  after  his  death  no  body  thought  of  making 
them. 

The  Spanifli  barrels  have  long  been  held  in  great 
eftimation,  both  on  account  of' their  being  formed  of 
better  iron  than  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  likewife 
from  an  opinion  of  their  being  more  perfe&ly  forged 
and  bored.  Thofe  made  at  Madrid  are  the  beft,  and 
even  of  thefe  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  former  gun- 
fmiths  are  in  the  greateft  eftimation.  The  moft  cele¬ 
brated  Spanifh  gunfmiths  were  Nicolas  Biz,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  died  in 
1724;  and  the  barrels  fabricated  by  him  in  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  his  life  are  held  in  greateft  eftimation. 
Thofe  of  his  cotemporaries,  Juan  Belan  and  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez,  are  no  lefs  valued  ;  all  of  their  barrels  felling 
in  France  at  1000  livres,  or  45 1.  15  s.  fterling.  The 
fucceftors  of  thefe  great  artifts  were  Diego  Efquibal, 
Alonzo  Martinez,  Agoftin  Ortiz,  Matthias  Vaera, 
Luis  Santos,  Juan  Santos,  Francifco  Garcia,  Francifco 
Targarone,  Jofeph  Cano,  and  N.  Zelaya.  The  moft 
celebrated  now  in  life  are  Francifco  Loper,  Salvador 
Cenarro,  Miguel  Zeguarra,  Ifidoro  Soler,  and  Juan  de 
Soto.  The  three  firft  are  gunfmiths  to  the  king;  and 
the  barrels  made  by  all  of  them  fell  for  13I.  fterling. 
Almoft  .all  the  Madrid  barrels  are  compofed  of  the  old 
fhoes  of  horfes  and  mules,  which  are  colle&ed  for  the 
purpofe.  They  are  manufactured  firft  by  welding 
longitudinally,  and  then  being  joined  together  in.  four 
or  five  pieces  lik t  the  Englifli  barrels  made  from  Hubs, 
as  already  mentioned.  In  this,  and  indeed  all  other 
operations  for  making  gun-barrels,  an  immerife  wafte 
of  the  iron  takes  place  ;  but  that  of  the  Spanifh  iron 
is  by  far  the  greateft,  a  mafs  of  40  or  45  pounds  be¬ 
ing  required  to  make  one  barrel,  which  when  rough 
from  the  forge  weighs  only  fix  or  feven  pounds  ;  fo 
that  from  30  to  38  pounds  are  loft  in  the  hammerings. 
It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  iron 
be  really  purified  by  this  wafte  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
by  long  continued  working  in  the  fire  it  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  ‘totally  ufelefs  and  deftroyed;  neither  can  we  be 
a ftii red  that  the  other  advantages  pretended  to  refult 
from  their  method  of  manufacture  are  of  any  confe- 
quence.  The  Spanifli  artifts  likewife  value  themfelves 
on  giving  the  infide  of  their  barrels  a  very  high  polifli; 
but  the  advantage  of  this,  as  has  already  been  obfer- 
ved,  is  extremely  dubious.  The  only  thing  requifite 
in  a  gun-barrel  is  that  it  do  not  lead ;  that  is,  that  the 
mark  of  the  bullet  be  not  perceived  on  the  infide  after 
it  has  been  difeharged,  by  fome  of  the  lead  rubbed  off 
as  it  p-afles  through.  In  the  opinion  of  very  good 
judges,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  take  a  barrel  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it  has  undergone  the  operation  of  fine- 
boring  than  to  give  it  any  higher  polifh  ;  and  in  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  M.  de  Marolles,  an  author  of  great 
reputation,  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  barrel  rough 
from  the  borer  throw  a  charge  of  fhot  deeper  into  a 
quire  of  paper  than  one  which  was  highly  polifhed 
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As  the  Spanifli  iron  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  it  has  not  been  unreafonably  fuppofed  that  the 
fuperiority  of  the  barrels  manufactured  in  that  king¬ 
dom  is  owing  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials 
than  to  the  fkill  of  the  workmen.  It  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  however,  that  iriftead  of  making  the  plates  over¬ 
lap  a  little  in  the  place  where  they  join,  they  give  one 
of  them  a  complete  turn  ;  fo  that  every”  Spanifli  bar¬ 
rel  may  be  faid  to  be  double  throughout  its  whole 
length.  The  different  portions  of  the  iron  are  alfo 
forged  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is 
difpofed  in  a  fpiral  manner  ;  whence  it  has  the  fame 
efted  with  a  ribbon*  or  twifted  barrel.  The  outfide  is 
finifhed  by  turning  them  in  a  lathe  ;  whence  probably 
they  are  always  lefs  elegantly  wrought  than  the  French 
and  Englifh  pieces.  The  great  value  put  upon  them 
is  alfo  thought  to  be  more  owing  to  fancy  than  to  any 
real  good  qualities  they  poffefs.  Formerly  they  were 
made  from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  their 
bore  being  fuch  as  to  admit  a  bullet  from  22  to  24  in 
the  pound;  and  their  weight  from  three  to  three  pounds 
and  an  half.  The  reinforced  part  extends  two-fifths 
of  the  length;  and  at  io  or  12  inches  from  the  breech 
is  placed  a fight>  fuch  as  is  ufually  put  upon  rifle-bar¬ 
rels  or  thofe  intended  only  for  ball.  According  to 
Efpinas,  arquebufs-bearer  to  Philip  IV.  the  weight 
of  a  Spanifh  barrel  ought  to  be  four  pounds  and  an 
half  when  their  length  is  42  inches ;  but  both  weight 
and  length  are  now  much  reduced,  they  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  dimenfion  already  mentioned.  Next  to 
the  barrels  made  at  Madrid,  the  moft  efteemed  are 
thofe  of  Buftindui  and  St  Olabe  at  Placentia  in  Bifcay  ; 
and  of  Jeun  and  Clement  Padwefteva,  Eudal  Pous, 
and  Martin  Marechal,  at  Barcelona  ;  the  ufual  price 
of  them  being  about  3I.  10s.  fterling. 

Having  now  deferibed  the  method  of  forging  bar¬ 
rels,  we  fhall  next  proceed  to  give  Mil  account  of  thofe  * 
imperfe&ions  to  which  they  are  fometimes  liable,  and 
which  render  them  apt  to  burft  or  recoil  with  violence. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  chink)  crack ,  and  fianv* 
The  firft  is  a  fmall  rent  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel ;  the  fecond  acrofs  it ;  and  the  third  is  a 
kind  of  fcale  or  fmall  plate  adhering  to  the  barrel  by 
a  narrow  bafe,  from  which  it  fpreads  out  like  the  head 
of  a  nail  from  its  fbank,  and  when  feparated  leaves  a 
pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal.  The  chink  or  flaw  are  of 
much  worfe  confequence  than  the  crack  in  fire-arms, 
the  force  of  the  powder  being  exerted  more  upon  the 
circumference  than  the  length  of  the  barrel.  The 
flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink,  the  latter 
fcarce  ever  occurring  but  m  plain  barrels  formed  out  of 
a  fingle  plate  of  iron,  and  then  only  when  the  metal  is 
deficient  in  quality.  When  flaws  happen  on  the  out¬ 
fide,  they  are  of  no  great  confequence  ;  but  in  the  in¬ 
fide  they  are  apt  to  lodge  moifture  and  foulnefs  which  . 
corrode  the  iron,  and  thus  the  cavity  enlarges  conti¬ 
nually  till  the  piece  burfts.  This  accident,  however, 
may  arife  from  many  other  caufes  befides  the  defeat  of 
the  barrel  itfelf.  The  beft.  pieces  will  burft  when  the 
ball  is  not  fufHciently  rammed  home,  fo  that  a  fpace  is  > 
left  between  it  and  the  powder.  A  very  fmall  wind¬ 
age  or  paffage  for  the  inflamed  powder  between  the 
fldes  of  the  barrel  and  ball  will  be  fufneient  to  prevent , 
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Gun-  the  accident ;  but  if  the  ball  has  been  forcibly  driven 
'Smithery.  ^owu  With  an  iron  ramrod,  fo  as  to  fill  up  tlic  cavity 
v- — v - of  the  barrel  very  exaftly,  the  piece  will  almoft  cer¬ 

tainly  burft,  if  only  a  very  fmall  fpace  be  left  between 
it  and  the  powder  ;  and  the  greater  the  fpace  is,  the 
more  certainly  does  the  event  take  place.  Of  this 
Mr  Robins  gives  a  remarkable  inftance,  accounting  at 
the  fame  time  for  the  phenomenon.  “  A  moderate 
charge  of  powder  (fays  he),  when  it  has  expanded  lt- 
ftlf  through  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches  the  ball,  will, 
by  the  velocity  each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate 
itfelf  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be  condenfed 
prodigioufly  :  whence,  if  the  barrel  be  not  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  ftrength  in  that  part,  it  mull  infallibly  burft. 
The  truth  of  this  I  have  experienced  in  a  very  good 
Tower  mufleet  forged  of  very  tough  iron  :  for  char¬ 
ging  it  with  12  pennyweight  of  powder,  and  placing 
the  ball  loofely  1 6  inches  from  the  breech;  on  the 
firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  juft  behind  the 
bullet  was  fwelled  out  to  double  its  diameter  like  a 
blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of  two  inches  in 
length  were  burft  out  of  it.”  A  piece  will  frequently 
burft  from  having  its  mouth  flopped  up  with  earth  or 
fnow;  which  accident  fometimes  happens  to  fportfmen 
in  leaping  a  ditch,  in  which  they  have  abided  them- 
fclves  with  their  fowling-piece*  putting  the  mouth  oi 
it  to  the  ground;  and  when  this  does  not  happen,  it 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  ftoppage  being 
extremely  flight.  For  the  fame  reafon  a  mufleet  will 
certainly  burft  if  it  be  fired  with  the  muzzle  immerfcd 
only  a  very  little  way  in  water.  It  will  alfo  burft 
from  an  overcharge  ;  but  when  filch  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens  in  other  circumttances,  it  is  moft  probably  to  be 
Attributed  to  a  defeft  in  the  workmanfhip,  or  in  the 
iron  itfelf.  Thefe  defefts  are  principally  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  welding,  a  deep  flaw  having  taken  place, 
or  an  inequality  in  the  bore  ;  which  laft  is  the  molt 
common  of  any,  efpecially  in  the  low-priced  barrels. 
The  reafon  of  a  barrel’s  buribng  from  an  inequality  in 
the  bore  is,  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  fet  loofe  by  the  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  powder,  and  endeavouring  to  expand 
itfelf  in  every  direction,  being  repelled  by  the  ftronger 
parts,  afts  with  additional  force  againft  the  weaker 
ones,  and  frequently  burfts  through  them,  which  it 
would  not  have  done  had  the  fides  been  equally  thick 
and  ftrong  throughout.  With  regard  _  to  defects  a- 
,rifmg  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron,  it  is  impoihble 
to  fay  any  thing  certain.  As  the  choice  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  depends  entirely  on  the  gunfmith,  the  only  way 
to  be  affured  of  having  a  barrel  made  of  proper  metal 
is  to  purchafe  it  from  an  artift  of  known  reputation, 
and  to  give  a  confiderable  price  for  tlie  piece.  _ 

The  recoil  of  a  piece  becomes  an  objeft  of  import¬ 
ance  only  when  it  is  very  great  ;  for  every  piece  re¬ 
coils  in  fome  degree  when  it  is  difeharged.  The  molt 
frequent  caufe  of  an  excefiive  recoil  is  an  inequality 
in  the  bore  of  the  barrel ;  and  by  this  it  will  be  occa- 
fioned  even  when  the  inequality  is  too  fmall  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  upon  me¬ 
chanical  principles  indeed  is  not  very  eafy;  for  as  it  is 
there  an  invariable  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal  to  one  another,  we  fliould  be  apt  to  fuppofe  that 
jsvery  time  a  piece  is  difeharged  it  fliould  recoil  with 
the  whole  difference  between  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
2nd  that  of  the  inflamed  powder.  But  were  this  the 


cafe,  no  man  could  fire  a  mufket  without  being  de-  Gun- 
ftroyed  ;  for  the  bullet  flies  out  only  with  a  velocity  bmither^ 
of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  not  much  more,  while 
that  of  the  powder,  as  calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  is 
not  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  the  fame  fpace.  But  was 
the  reco'l  to  be  made  with  the  difference  of  thefe  ve¬ 
locities,  or  with  one  half  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  no  man 
could  bear  it.  The  fame  thing  therefore  mutt  take 
place  in  the  recoil  of  a  mufleet  which  Dr  Pneftky 
obferved  in  his  experiments  on  the  explofion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  and  dephlogifticated  air,  viz.  that  the  force  is 
exerted  much  more  upon  the  part  fartheft  from  that 
where  the  inflammation  begins  than  upon  that  next  to 
it.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  iirength  of  the  recoil 
will  always  be  found  proportionable  to  the  weight  of 
the  piece;  that  is,  the  lighter  the  piece  is,  the  greater 
the  recoil,  and  vice  verfa .  The  recoil  may  be  increa- 
fed  by  any  thing  which  retards  the  paffage  of  the  (hot; 
whence  it  is  alfo  augmented  by  the  foulnefs  of  the  barrel 
by  repeated  firing.  M.  de  Marolles  informs  us  alfo, 
that  a  piece  will  recoil,  if,  from  the  breech-plug  being 
made  too  fhort,  fome  turns  of  the  ferew  remain  empty ; 
as  in  thefe  a  part  of  the  powder  is  lodged  which  forms 
an  obftacle  to  the  explofion  ;  though  in  what  manner 
this  takes  place  is  not  very  apparent,  as,  though  the 
powder  lodged  there  might  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  force  of  the  explofion,  it  can  fcarce  be  drown  Ur 
Hand  in  the  way  of  it.  The  fame  author  likewife  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  barrel  mounted  upon  a  very  flraight 
flock  will  recoil  more  than  upon  one  that  is  confider- 
ably  bent,.  Sometimes  alfo  a  fowling-piece  will  recoil 
from  the  fportfman  applying  it  improperly  to  his 
flioulder  ;  though  this  laft  circumftance  feems  likewife 
inexplicable.  It  is  moft  probable  therefore  that  the 
fuppofed  greater  recoil  taken  notice  of  in  this  cafe, 
arifes  only  from  the  ufual  recoil  being  more  fenfibly 
felt  in  one  pofition  than  another. 

The  caufe  to  which  too  great  a  recoil  in  mufkets 
has  been  ufually  attributed,  is  the  placing  of  the  touch- 
hole  at  fome  diftance  from  the  breeCh  plug  ;  fo  that 
the  powder  is  fired  about  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
fore-part,  rather  than  at  its  bafe..  To  avoid  this,  fome 
artifts  form  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  breech-phig  as 
deep  as  the  fecond  or  third  turn  of  the  ferew  the 
touch-hole  opening  into  this  channel,  and  thus  firing 
the  powder  at  its  very  loweft  part.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  number  of  experiments  made  upon  this 
fubjed.  by  M.  le  Clerc  gunfmith  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  it  made  veiy  little  difference  with  regard  to  the 
recoil,  whether  the  touch-hole  was  clofe  to  the  breech 
or  an  inch  diftant  from  it.  The  only  circumftance  to 
be  attended  to  with  refpeft  to  its  fituation  therefore 
is,  that  it  be  not  quite  clofe  to  the  breech-plug  ;  as  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  is  found  to  be  more  apt  to  be  choaked 
up  than  when  placed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 

^  The  only  other  circumftance  now  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  mulket-barrels  is  their  proper  length. 
Formerly  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  longer  they  were 
made,  the  greater  would  be  the  diftance  to  which 
they  carried  the  (hot,  and  that  without  any  limitation. 

This  opinion  continued  to  prevail  till  about  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  when  it  was  firft  propofed  as  a  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  long  barrels  carried  farther  than  Ihort  ones.  With 
regard  to  cannon,  indeed,  it  had  long  before  this  turn; 
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been  known  that  they  might  be  made  too  long  ;  and  grain  in  them. 
Balthazar  Killar,  a  celebrated  cannomfounder  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  able  to  account  for  it.  When 
afked  by  Monf.  Suriry  de  St  Remy,  why  the  culverin 
of  Nancy,  which  is  22  feet  long,  did  not  carry  a  ball 
equally  far  with  a  fhorter  piece?  he  replied,  that  “  the 
powder,  when  inflamed,  ought  to  quit  the  cavity  of 
the  piece  in  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  exert  its  whole 
force  upon  the  bullet :  by  a  longer  flay,  part  of  the 
force  is  loft  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  may  produce  an  ine¬ 
quality  in  the  (hots,  by  giving  a  variation  to  the  bullet, 
fo  as  to  deftroy  its  redilineal  courfe,  and  throw  it  to 
one  fide  or  other  of  the  mark”.  Mr  Robins,  who  on 
this  as  well  as  every  ether  queftion  in  gunnery  has  al- 
1110ft  exhaufted  the  fubjed,  informs  us,  that  “  if  a 
mulket-barrel,  of  the  common  length  and  bore,  be  fired 
with  a  leaden  bullet  and  half  its  weight  of  powder, 
and  if  the  fame  barrel  be  afterwards  fiiortened  one  half 
and  fired  with  the  fame  charge,  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  in  this  fhortened  barrel  will  be  about  one-fixth 
lefs  than  what  it  was  when  the  barrel  was  entire  ;  and 
if,  inftead  of  fhortening  the  barrel,  it  be  increafed  to 
twice  its  ufual  length,  when  it  will  be  near  eight  feet 
long,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  will  not  hereby  be  aug¬ 
mented  more  than  one-eighth  part.  And  the  greater 
the  length  of  the  barrel  is  in  proportion  to  .the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  bullet,  and  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der,  the  more  inconfiderable  will  thefe  alterations  of 
velocity  be.”  From  thefe  coniiderations  it  appears, 
that  the  advantages  gained  by  long  barrels  are  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  the 
weight  and  incumbrance  of  ufing  them  ;  and  from  a 
multitude  of  experiments  it  is  now  apparent,  that  every 
one  may  choofe  what  length  he  pleafes,  without  any 
fenfible  detriment  to  the  range  of  his  piece.  The 
moft  approved  lengths  are  from  32  to  38  inches. 

An  opinion  has  generally  prevailed  among  fportf- 
men,  that  by  fome  unknown  manoeuvre  the  gunfmith 
is  able  to  make  a  piece,  loaded  with  fmall  fhot,  throw 
the  contents  fo  clofe  together,  that  even  at  the  diftance 
of  40  or  50  paces  the  whole  will  be  confined  within 
the  breadth  of  a  hat.  From  fuch  experiments  as  have 
been  made  on  this  fubjed,  however,  it  appears,  that 
the  clofenefs  or  widenefs  with  which  a  piece  throws  its 
fhot  is  liable  to  innumerable  variations  from  caufes 
which  no  fkill  in  the  gunfmith  can  poFibly  reach.  So 
variable  are  thefe  caufes,  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of 
making  the  fame  piece  throw  its  fhot  equally  clofe 
twice  fuccefiively.  In  general,  however,  the  clofer 
the  wadding  is,  the  better  difpofed  the  fhot  feems  to 
be  to  fall  within  a  fmall  compafs.  The  clofenefs  of 
the  fhot  therefore  would  feem  to  depend  in  a  great 
meafure  on  preventing  the  flame  of  the  powder  from 
inflnuating  itfelf  among  its  particles:  whence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  faid  to  be  pradifed  with  fuccefs  by 
•thofe  who  fhoot  for  a  wager  at  a  mark  with  fmall  fhot ; 
viz.  to  put  in  the  fhot  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
ramming  down  a  little  tow  or  thin  paper  over  each  ; 
fo  as  to  fill  the  interfaces  of  the  grains,  and  thus  pre¬ 
sent  the  flame  from  getting  in  amongft  the  grains  and 
fcattering  them.  In  firing  with  fmall  fhot,  a  curious 
‘circumftaiice  fometimes  occurs,  viz.  that  the  grains, 
inftead  of  being  equally  diftributed  over  the  {pace  they 
Alike,  are  thrown  in  clufters  of  10,  12,  T5,  or  more  ; 
whiift  feyeral  confiderable  fpaces  are  left  without  a 
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Sometimes  one-third  or  one  half  of 
the  charge  will  be  colleded  into  a  clufter  of  this  kind; 
nay,  fometimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  the  whole 
charge  will  be  colleded  into  one  majs,  fo  as  to  pierce 
a  board  near  an  inch  thick  at  the  diftance  of  40  or 
45  paces.  Small  barrels  are  faid  to  be  more  liable  to 
this  cluftering  than  large  ones  ;  and  M.  de  Marolles 
informs  us,  that  this  is  efpecially  the  cafe  when  the 
barrels  are  new,  and  likewife  when  they  are  frefh- 
wafhed  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  it  did  not  al¬ 
ways  happen  with  the  barrels  he  employed  even  after 
they  were  wafhed.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
clofenefs  of  the  fhot  depends  on  fome  circumftance  re¬ 
lative  to  the  wadding  rather  than  to  the  mechanifm  of 
the  barrel. 

Some  pieces  are  compofed  of  two  or  more  barrels 
joined  together  ;  in  which  cafe  the  tliicknefs  of  each 
of  the  barrels  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  Angle- barrelled 
pieces.  After  being  properly  drefled,  each  of  them  is 
filed  flat  on  the  fide  where  they  are  to  join  each  other, 
fo  that  they  may  fit  more  dofely  together.  Two  cor- 
refponding  notches  are  then  made  at  the  muzzle  and 
bieech  of  each  barrel;  and  into  thefe  are  fitted  two 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  to  hold  them  more  flrongly  to¬ 
gether.  Being  then  united  by  tinning  the  contiguous 
parts,  a  triangular  piece  of  iron  called  the  rib  is  faften- 
ed  on  in  like  manner,  running  the  whole  length  on  the 
upper  fide  ;  which  ferves  to  hold  them  moie  flrongly 
together.  After  this  they  are  to  be  polifhed  and  co¬ 
loured  in  the  manner  deferibed  for  fingle  barrels.  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  barrels  joined  in  this 
manner  fhould  be  quite  equal  in  ftrength  to  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  both  fhould  be  quite  upright,  or  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  throughout.  If  any  inequality  takes 
place  in  the  ftrength  of  the  barrels,  the  weaker  will  be 
warped  by  the  a&ion  of  the  ftronger;  and  the  warping 
from  this  caufe  has  fometimes  been  fo  confiderable  as 
to  render  one  of  the  barrels  ufelefs.  To  bring  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  each  barrel  to  an  equal 
ftrength  as  nearly  as  pofiible,  fo  that  no  part  may  be 
ftrained  by  the  explofion,  that  fide  where  they  touch 
each  other  muft  be  fo  reduced,  that  the  partition 
between  the  two  calibers  may  be  no  thicker  than  ei¬ 
ther  barrel  was  at  the  fame  place  before  it  was  filed  to 
join  in  this  manner.  Formerly  the  double-barrelled 
pieces  were  made  with  one  barrel  lying  over  the  other,, 
each  barrel  having  a  feparate  pan,  hammer,  and  ham¬ 
mer- fpring,  but  only  one  cock  forbeth.  The  barrels 
were  therefore  made  to  turn  round  at  the  place  where 
the  breeches  joined  with  the  flock  ;  fo  that  as  foon  as 
one  was  fired  off,  the  other  could  be  brought  into  its 
place  by  preffing  a  fpring  moved  by  the  guard  with 
the  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  the  barrels  were 
turned  upon  their  common  axis  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
charged  barrel  was  thus  brought  into  its  proper  Situa¬ 
tion,  the  fpring  defeended  into  a  notch  and  kept  it 
firm.  But  this  method  was  found  to  be  too  compli¬ 
cated  and  embarraffed,  though  upon  the  fame  plan 
three  and  four  barrels  were  fometimes  mounted  upon 
one  flock  ;  but  thefe  pieces  were  intolerably  heavy,, 
and  have  no  real  luperiority  over  the  double-barrelled, 
pieces  which  do  not  turn  round,  and  which  of  confe- 
quence  are  now  only  made  ufe  of. 

In  forging  barrels  of  all  kinds,  it  is  of  confiderable 
importance -to  have  them  made. at  firft  as  near  as  pofii¬ 
ble 


.  ,  .  ,vPV  ore  finiflied,  ftT"  portional  between  any  two  given  numbers.  Suppofe  8  and 

Cuntcr.  Lie  to  the  weight  intended  'v^n  they  a  <  P  extend  the  compares  from  8,  m  the  left-hand  part 

v -  that  very  little  be  taken  away  by  the  boring  ana  m  g  •  .1- 

z  r  r _  1 _ ttrw^prornne  tile  ac- 
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tnat  very  nmc  uc  -  c  ~ 

for  as  the  outer  furface,  by  having  undergone  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
part,  is  rendered  the  molt  comparand  pure,  we  ihould 
be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  poflible  ;  and  the 
fame  holds,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  with  the  infide, 
which  is  to  be  cut  with  the  borer.  Piftol-barrers  are 
forged  in  one  piece,  two  at  a  time,  joined  by  their 
muzzles,  and  are  bored  before  they  are  cut  afunder  ; 
by  which  means  there  is  not  only  a  faving  of  time  and 
.  I  .  .  _  nf  tVip  Knre  bein2T  the 


of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right ;  then  bifiefting  this 
diftance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward,  or  from 
32  backward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional  fought. 
5.  To  extract  the  fquareroot  of  any  number.  Suppofe  2  5  : 
bilfedt  the  diftance  between  1  on  the  feale  and  the  point 
reprefenting  25  ;  then  the  half  of  this  diftance,  fet  off 
from  1,  will  give  the  point  reprefenting  the  root  5. 
In  the  fame  manner  the  cube  root,  or  that  of  any 
higher  power,  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  diftance 

^  «  1  •  %  -  ^  .1  A.  I,  tl  vw  V"  inf  A  n  9 


by  which  means  there  is  not  only  a  laving  ot  tune  ana  ^  between  1  and  the  given  number  into  as 

labour,  but  a  greater  certainty  of  the  bore  g  m  equal  parts  as  the  index  of  the  power  exprefles } 

fa  ^TTOr'FR  (  Edmund!  an  excellent  Englifh  mathe-  then  one  of  tliofe  parts,  fet  from  1 ,  will  find  the  point 
GUNTEll  (Edmund  J,  an  excellent  g  reprefenting  the  root  required. 

matician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  1  r  vhcnce  ^Gunter’s  Quadrant,  one  made  of  wood,  brafs,  See. 

158.,  and  ftudied  at  Weftmmfter-fcW;  from  whence  JGc  ^nd  ^  ftereo2raphic  projeaion  f  the 

he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  ;  J  ,  ,  fnhere  on  the  plane  of  the  equino&ial;  the  eye  being 

.  /  o  r  fvtro  V pars  before  been 


ledge  in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  years  before  been 
Chofen  profelfor  of  aftronomy  in  Greftiam-college,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  leftures 
and  writings.  He  invented  a  fmall  portable  quadran  , 
and  alfo  the  famous  line  of  proportions,  which,  after 
the  inventor,  is  called  Gunter’s  feale.  He  hkew* 
publifhed  Canon  Triangulorum;  and  a  work  intitled  O 
the  Seftor,  Crofs-ftaff,  and  other  Inftruments.  This 
laft  was  publifhed,  with  an  Englifh  tranOatum  o  is 
Canon  Triangulorum,  in  410,  by  Samuel  Tofter  profef- 
for  of  Grefham-college.  Mr  Gunter  died  at  that  col- 

'^Guntf.r’s  Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  ufually  graduated 

•upon  feales,  fe&ors,  &c.  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

It  is  alfo  called  the  line  of  lines  and  line  ofnumbeis, 
being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ruler, 
which  therefore  ferves  to  folve  problems  liiftrumentally 
in  the  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do  arithmetically. 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  where¬ 
of  is  numbered,  beginning  with  1  and  ending  with  10. 
fo  that  if  the  firft  great  divifion,  marked  r,  ftand  tor 
one  tenth  of  any  integer,  the  next  divifion,  marked  2, 
will  ftand  for  two  tenths,  3,  three-tenths,  and  fo  on  , 
and  the  intermediate  divifions  will  in  like  manner  re- 
prefent  isodth- parts  of  the  fame  integer.  If  each  of 
the  great  divifions  reprefent  10  integers,  then  will  the 
letter  divifions  ftand  for  integers  ;  and  if  the  greater 
divifions  be  fuppofed  each  100,  the  fubdivifions  will  be 

^LUfe°of  Gunter’s  Line.  1  -  To  f  nil  the  produdl  of  two 
numbers  From  1  extend  the  compaffes  to  the  multi¬ 
plier;  and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way  from 
the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  produft.  ihus  it 
the  produa  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend  the  com- 
paffes  from  1  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8  the 
fame  way  will  reach  to  32,  their  produdl.  2.  0  1 

-vide  one  number  by  another.  The  extent  from  the  divi- 
for  to  unity  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  the  quo¬ 
tient:  thus,  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  compaffes 
from  4  to  1,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  36 
to  0,  the  quotient  fought.  3.  To  three  given  numbers 
to  find  a  fourth  proportional.  Suppofe  the  numbers  6, 
$  q  ;  extend  the  compaffes  from  6  to  8  ;  and  this  ex- 
tent,  laid  from  9  the  fame  way,  will  reach  to  1  2,  the 
fourth  proportional  required.  4.  To  find  a  mean  pro - 
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Gunter’s  Scale,  called  by  navigators  fimply  the 
gunter,  is  a  large  plain  feale,  generally  two  feet  long, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  artificial 
lines  delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folving  queftions 
in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 

GUNWALE,  or  Gunnel,  is  the  uppermoll  wale 
of  a  (hip,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  ei¬ 
ther  fide  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecattle,  being 
the  uppermoft  bend  wliieh  finiflies  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull,  in  that  part  in  which  are  put  the  ftanchions 
which  fupport  the  wafle-trees. 

GURK,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Carinthia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Gurk,  in  E.  Long.  14.  15.  N.  Lat. 
A7.  IO. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Trigla. 
GUST,  a  fudden  and  violent  fquall  of  wind,  hurtl¬ 
ing  from  the  hills  upon  the  fea  fo  as  to  endanger  the 
(hipping  near  the  fhore.  Thefe  are  peculiar  to  fome 
coafts,  as  thofe  of  South  Bavbary  and  Guinea. 

GUST  AVIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  very  numerous; 
the  berry  multilocular  ;  the  feeds  appendaged. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  king  of  Sweden,  fon  of  Eric  de 
Vafa  duke  of  Griplholm.  Chriftian  II.  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  confined  Guftavus  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  he 
making  his  efcape,  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  forefts, 
till  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant  having  occafioned  a  re¬ 
volution,  he  was  firft  declared  governor  of  Sweden, 
and.  in  1513  elected  king.  This  prince  introduced 
Lutheranifm  into  his  dominions,  which  iii  a  little  time 
fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1560; 
having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which  was  before 
eleftive.  See  Sweden.  , 

Gc/sta  rus  jidolphus,  furnamed  the  Great ,  ^mg  ot 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594,  and  fuceeed- 
ed  his  father  Charles  in  1611.  He  elpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  Proteflants  in  Germany,  who  were  oppreffed 
and  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  many  victories,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  uncer  the  article  Sweden. 
He  was  at  laft  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  the  vidory,  and  defeated  two  of  the 
emperor’s  armies.  . 

GUTHALUS,  or  Guttalus,  (anc.  geog.J,  is 

thought 
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Gutta  thought  to  be  the  Vtadrus  of  Ptolemy.  Now  the  Oder; 

I)  which  rifing  in  Moravia,  runs  through  Silefia,  Bran- 
^r-  denburg,  and  Fomerania,  into  the  Baltic. 

GUTTA,  a  Latin  term  for  what  in  Englilh  we  call 

drop .  •  . 

Gutta  Rofacea ,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  red  or  pimpled 
face;  a  diftemper  which,  though  not  always  owing  its 
original  to  hard  drinking,  is  neverthelefs  moil  incident 
to  tipplers  of  ftrong  beer,  wines,  fpirits,  &c. 

Gutta  Serena ,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is  deprived  of  fight. 
See  ( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Gutta,  in  arehite&ure,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  ufed  in  the  Doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  underneath  the  triglyphs,  reprefenting  a  fort 
of  drops  or  bells. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  founds 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  any  thing 
is  charged  or  fprinkled  with  drops.  In  blazoning,  the 
colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named  ;  as  gutty  of  fable, 
of  gules,  &c. 

GUY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  bookfeller,  founder  of 
the  hofpital  for  fick  and  lame  in  Southwark  bearing 
his  name,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Guy  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horfley-down,  Southwark.  He  was  put  . 
apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a  bookfeller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercei’s- chapel;  and  fet  up  trade  with  a  flock  of  about 
200 1.  in  the  houfe  that  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard- ftreet.  The  Englilh  Bibles  being  at 
that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged  with 
others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them  ;  but  this  being  put  a  (lop  to,  he  con- 
traded  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible- trade 
for  many  years  to  a  confiderable  advantage.  Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  relied  in  his 
hands ;  for  being  a  Angle  man,  and  very  penurious, 
his  expences  could  not  be  great  when  it  was  his  cuftom 
to  dine  on  his  fhopcounter  with  no  other  table  cover¬ 
ing  than  an  old  newfpaper  1  lie  was  moreover  as  little 
fcrupulous  about  the  ftyle  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchafing  fea- 
mens  tickets  during  queen  Anne’s  wars,  and^by  Soutli- 
Sea  ftock  in  the  memorable  year  1720.  To  Ihow 
what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it  may  be 
obfervtd,  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
greateft  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofes,  to  the  indifereet  officioufnefs  of  his  maid-fervant 
in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement  be¬ 
fore  the  door.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  hei  ;  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  negle&ed  ftate,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  to  a  particular  ftone  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  The  maid,  while  her  mailer  was  out,  inno¬ 
cently  looking  on  the  paviers  at  work,  faw.  a  broken 
place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
them  :  but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy  had  dire&ed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  Well,  fays  Hie,  do  you  mend 
it  :  tell  him  I  bad  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  an¬ 
gry.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  pre¬ 
fumed  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a  few  extraordinary  (hillings  expence  turn¬ 
ed  the  fcale  totally  againft  her:  the  men  obeyed;  Guy 
was  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  his  matrimo- 
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nial  fcheme  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hoipitals  in  Guy/ 
his  old  age.  In  the  year  1 707  he  built  and  furnifhed  Guyot>* 
three  wards  on  the  north  fide  of  the  outer  court  of  v_ 
St  Thomas’s  Hofpital  in  Southwark,  and  gave  100  1. 
to  it  annually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  ere£lion  of 
his  own  hofpital :  and,  fome  time  before  his  death, 
eredled  the  (lately  iron-gate,  with  the  large  houfes  on 
each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000 1.  He  was 
76  years  of  age  when  he  formed  thedefign  of  building 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas’s,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  lived  to  fee  it  roofed  in  ;  dying  in 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  creeling  this  vail  pile 
amounted  to  18,793!.  and  he  left  219,499  b  to  en¬ 
dow  it;  a  much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica¬ 
ted  to  charitable  ufes  in  this  kingdom  by  any  one  man. 

He  ere&ed  an  alms-houfe  with  a  library  at  Tanworth  in 
Staffordlhire  (the  place  of  his  mother’s  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women  ;  and  for  their  penfions,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be¬ 
queathed  125  1.  a-year.  Laftly,  he  bequeathed  ioool. 
to  every  one  who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree 
related  to  him. 

Guy,  a  rope  ufed  to  keep  Heady  any  weighty  body 
whilft  it  i3  hoifting  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
(hip  is  lhaken  by  a  tempeftuous  fea. 

Guy  is  like  wife  a  large  flack  rope,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  main-mail  to  the  head  of  the  fore-mall, 
and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks  fattened  to  the 
middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fuftain  the 
tackle  ufed  to  hoilf  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a  merchant 
fhip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  mall-head  as 
foon  as  the  velfel  is  laden  or  delivered. 

Gut's  Cliffy  in  War  wic  kill  ire,  a  great  cliff  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Avon  and  the  north  fide  of  Warwick, 
where  in  the  Britons  time  was  an  oratory,  and  in  chat* 
of  the  Saxons  ati  hermitage,  where  Guy  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  who  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  it  after  his  fatigues 
by  the  toils  and  pleafures  of  the  world,  built  a  chapel, 
and  cohabited  with  the  hermit ;  and  that  from  thence 
it  had  the  name.  This  hermitage  was  kept  up  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  Rich.  Beauchamp  earl  of 
Warwick  eftablifhed  a  chantry  here,  and  in  memory 
of  the  famous  Guy  ere&ed  a  large  ftatue  of  him  in  the 
chapel  eight  feet  in  height,  and  raifed  a  roof  over  the 
adjacent  fprings.  The  chapel  is  in  the  parifh  of  St 
Nicholas,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Warwick. 

GUYON  (Johanna  Mary  Bouriers  de  la  Motlie),  a 
French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings,  and  for  her 
fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  Quietifm,  was  defeended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Montargis  in  1648.  She 
gave  fome  extraordinary  fymptoms  of  illumination  from 
her  earlieft  infancy,  and  tried  to  take  the  veil  before 
Ihe  was  of  age  to  difpofe  of  herfelf ;  but  her  parents 
obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  whom  they  had 
promifed  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age  of  28  ; 
tvhen  diftinguilhing  herfelf  in,  and  making  many  con¬ 
verts  to,  the  way  of  contemplation  and  prayer  known 
by  the  name  of  Quietifm,  complaints  were  made  of  her 
fpiritualifm,  and  fhe  was  confined  by  order  of  the  king, 
andfeverely  examined  for  eight  months.  She  wasdifehar- 
ged  ;  but  was  afterwards  involved  in  the  perfecution 
of  the  archbilhop  of  Cambray,  and  thrown  into  the 
Baftile,  where  fhe  underwent  many  examinations  :  but 
nothing  being  made  out  againft  her,  fhe  once  more 
H  h  obtain&d 
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Lacedsemon,  but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all  Grmna* 
parts  of  Greece  ;  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented, 
and  improved,  at  Rome.  There  were  three  principal 
gymnafia  at  Athens  ;  the  academy  where  Plato  taught; 
HeTpio^sver^swere^irile&edVfterher  death Tn  5  vols,  the  Lyceum,  noted  for  Ariftotle’s  leftures  ;  and  the 
intitkd  Continues  fpirituels,  ou  d’Emllemes  fur  l’ Amour  Cynofarges,  allotted  for  the  populace. 

Dlvin.  Her  publications  were,  Le  moyen  court  et  tres  V.truvius  defcnbes  the  ftrudure  and  form  of  the 
facile  de  fairs  Oraifons;  and  Le  Conlique  des  Contiques  de  anoent  gymnafia  hb.  v.  cap.  . ..  They  were  called 
Salomon  interprets  felon  le  fens  mflique;  ^rnnada.  oecaufe  fever 
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Gwinicd  obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived  private  to  her  death  in 
N  1717*  She  fpent  her  latter  years  in  myftical  reveries ; 
covering  her  tables,  cielings,  and  every  thing  that  would 
receive  them,  with  the  fallies  of  a  vi  denary  imagination 


which  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Paris 

GWINIAD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 
GYARUS  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  12 
miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Delos.  It  was 
a  defart  ifland,  and  allotted  for  a  place  of  banifliment 
by  the  Romans. 

GYBING,  the  a&  of  fhifting  any  boom  fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  mall  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  underhand  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  neeeffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  boom-fail  is  meant 
any  fail  whofe  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  the  fore¬ 
end  of  which  is  hooked  to  its  refpedive  malt ;  fo  as  to 
fwing  occafionally  on  either  fide  of  the  vefftl,  deferi- 
bing  an  arch,  of  which  the  mail  will  be  the  centre. 
As  the  wind  or  the  couife  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
frequently  necelfary  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  Ihifted  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  velfel  as  a  door  turns  upon  its 
hinges.  The  boom  is  pulhed  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftrained  in  a  proper  fixa¬ 
tion  by  a  llrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  vefiePs 
Hern,  and  called  the  fleet .  It  is  alfo  confined  on  the 
fore-part  by  another  tackle  called  the  guy . 

GYGiEUS  (anc.  geog.),  called  alfo  Colons  ;  a  lake 
of  Lydia,  diftant  40  tladia,  or  5  miles,  from  Sardes. 

GYGES  (fab.  hid.),  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Candaules 
king  of  the  country  Ihowed  his  wife  naked.  The 
queen  was  fo  incenfed  at  this  indance  of  imprudence 
and  infirmity  in  her  hufband,Uhat  Ihe  ordered  Gyges 
either  to  prepare  for  death  himfelf,  or  to  put  Candaules 
to  death.  He  chofe  the  latter  ;  and,  marrying  the 
queen,  afeended  the  vacant  throne  about  7 1 8  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Chridian  era.  He  was  the  firft  of  the  Merm- 
nadse  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  years, 
and  didinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  immenfe  prefents  which 
he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi  [Herod.  1.  c.  8.) — 
According  to  Plato,  Gyges  defeended  into  a  cliafm 
of  the  earth,  where  he  found  a  brazen  horfe,  whofe 
iides  he  opened,  and  faw  within  the  body  the  carcafe 
of  a  man  of  uncommon  fize,  from  whofe  finger  he  took 
a  brazen  ring.  This  ring,  when  he  put  it  on  his  finger, 
rendered  him  invisible  ;  and  by  means  of  its  virtue  he 
introduced  himfelf  to  the  queen,  murdered  her  huf- 
band,  and  married  her  and  ufurped  the  crown  of  Lydia. 
( Cic.  Off.  iii.  c.  9. ) 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  dire&or  of 
the  gymnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him;  the 
one  called  xyjlarch,  who  prefided  over  the  athletae,  and 
bad  the  overiight  of  wreftling  ;  the  other  was  gymna/les, 
who  had  the  direftion  of  all  other  exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  fit¬ 
ted  for  performing  exercifes  of  the  body,  See. — The 
■word  is  Greek,  formed  of  “  naked  by  rea- 

fcn  they  anciently  put  off  their  clothes,  to  pradlife  with 
the  more  freedom. 

Gymnafia,  accordingYo  Potter,  were  firft  ufed  at 


Vitruvius  deferibes  the  flrutfture  and  form  of  the 
nafia,  lib.  v.  cap.  11. 

gymnafia,  becaufe  feveral  of  the  exercifes  were  perform¬ 
ed  naked  ;  and  palajlra,  from  wreftling,  which  was  one 
of  the  moft  ufual  exercifes  there  :  the  Romans  fome- 
times  alfo  called  them  therma,  becaufe  the  baths  and 
bagnios  made  a  principal  part  of  the  building. — It  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  did  not  perform  their  exercifes  quite 
naked  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  but  always  in 
drawers  ;  which  they  did  not  lay  afide  before  the  3 2d 
Olympiad.  One  Orfippus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  introduced  the  pradice  :  for  having  been  worfted' 
by  means  of  his  drawers  undoing  and  entangling  him, 
he  threw  them  quite  afide,  and  the  reft  afterwards  imi¬ 
tated  him.  They  were  not  fingle  edifices,  but  a  knot 
of  buildings  united,  being  fufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
many  thoufands  of  people  at  once  ;  and  having  room 
enough  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  profef- 
fors  of  all  other  fciences  to  read  their  le&ures, — and 
wreitlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  had  a  mind  to 
exercife, — at  the  fame  time  without  the  leall  difturb- 
ance  or  interruption.  They  confifted  of  a  great  many 
parts.  Vitruvius  recites  no  lefs  than  12,  viz.  1.  The 
exterior  porticos,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
mathematicians,  phyiicians,  and  other  virtuofi,  read 
public  le&ures,  and  where  they  alfo  difputed  and  re- 
hearfed  their  performances.  2.  The  ephebeum,  where 
the  youth  affembled  very  early,  to  learn  their  exercifes 
in  private,  without  any  fpe&ators.  3.  The  coryceum, 
apodyterion,  or  gymnalterion,  a  kind  of  wardrobe, 
where  they  ftripped,  either  to  bathe  or  exercife. 

4.  The  elaeothefium,  alipterion,  or  un&uarium,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  un&ions,  which  either  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ufe  of  the  bath,  wreftling,  pancratia.  See. 

5.  The  conilterium  or  coniftra,  in  which  they  covered 
themfelves  with  fard  or  dull,  to  dry  up  the  oil  or 
fweat.  6.  The  palasftra,  properly  fo  called,  where 
they  pra&iferi  wrcilling,  the  pugillate,  pancratia,  and 
divers  other  exercifes.  7.  The  fphxrifterium  or  ten¬ 
nis-court,  referved  for  exercifes  wherein  they  ufed  balls. 
8-  Large  unpaved  alleys,  which  comprehended  the 
fpace  between  the  porticos  and  the  walls  wherewith  the 
edifice  was  furrounded.  9.  The  xylli,  which  were 
porticos  for  the  wreftlers  in  winter  or  bad  weather. 
10.  Other  xyftis  or  open  alleys,  allotted  for  fummer 
and  fine  weather,  fome  of  which  were  quite  open,  and 
others  planted  with  trees.  1 1.  The  baths,  confiding 
of  feveral  different  apartments.  12.  The  fladium,  a 
large  fpace  of  a  femicircular  form,  covered  with  fand, 
and  furrounded  with  feats  for  the  fpe&ators. 

For  the  adminiftration  of  the  gymnafia,  there  were 
different  officers :  the  principal  were,  1 .  The  gymna- 
fiarcha,  who  was  the  diredlor  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
whole.  2.  The  xyftarcha,  who  prefided  in  the  xyilua 
or  ftadium.  3.  The  gymnafia,  or  mafter  of  the  exer¬ 
cifes,  who  underftood  their  different  effedls,  and  could' 
accommodate  them  to  the  different  complexions  of  the 
atliletae.  4.  The  paedotriba,  whofe  bufinefs  was  me¬ 
chanically  to  teach  the  exercifes,  without  underftanding 
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Jrmna-  their  theory  or  ufe.  Under  thefe  four  officers  were  a 
liunn,  number  of  fubalterns,  whofe  names  diftinguifhed  their 
>ymna-  different  funCliofis. 

,  1C8'  ,  The  gyranaftic  exercifes  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene¬ 
ral  clalTes  ;  as  they  depend  either  on  the  adtfon  of  the 
body  alone,  or  as  they  require  external  agents  or  in- 
ftruments.  The  latter  confided  chiefly  in  mounting 
the  horfe,  driving  the  chariot,  and  fwimming.  The 
former  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds  ;  orcheftice,  and  pa- 
keftrice. 

The  orcheftice  comprehended,  I.  Dancing.  2.  Cu- 
biftice,  or  the  art  of  tumbling.  3.  Sphoeriftice  or 
tennis,  including  all  the  exercifes  with  pike  or  balls. 

The  palaeftrice  comprifed  all  exercifes  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  palajlrae  ;  as  wrettling,  boxing,  pancratia, 
hoplomachia,  running,  leaping,  throwing  the  difcus, 
the ‘exercife  of  the  javelin,  and  that  of  the  hoop,  deno¬ 
minated  by  the  Greeks  Tf>r>x<£r>  which  confided  in  roll¬ 
ing  an  iron  hoop  five  or  fix  feet  in  diameter,  befec  with 
iron  rings,  the  noife  of  which  apprifing  the  people  to 
give  way,  afforded  them  alfo  an  amufement.  Both 
ftrength  and  {kill  were  requifite  in  dire&ing  this  hoop, 
which  was  to  be  driven  with  an  iron  rod.  To  thefe 
muft  alfo  be  added  the  exercifes  belonging  to  the  me¬ 
dicinal  gymnaftics;  as,  1.  Walking.  2.  Vociferation, 
or  fhouting.  3.  Holding  one’s  breath.  Hoffman 
enumerates  no  fewer  than  55  forts  of  exercifes  that 
were  pra&ifed  in  the  gymnalia. 

GYMNASTICS,  Gymnastice,  or  the  Gym¬ 
nastic  art,  denotes  the  art  of  performing  exercifes  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence,  health,  or  diverfion. 
See  Gymnasium. 

Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this  art.  M. 
Burette  has  given  the  hiftory  of  gymnaftics  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 

On  the  firft  eftablifliment  of  fociety,  men,  being  ap- 
prifed  of  the  nectffity  of  military  exercifes,  for  repel¬ 
ling  the  infults  of  their  neighbours,  inftituted  games 
and  propofed  prizes  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  divers  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  ftrength 
and  dexterity  of  arm  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a  ball,  or  tolling  a  quoit,  together  with  wreftling,  &c. 
were  exercifes  fuited  to  the  manner  of  fighting  in  thofe 
days ;  fo  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  aged,  who  fat  as  their  judges,  and  difpen- 
fed  prizes  to  the  conquerors  ;  till  what  was  originally 
only  amufement,  became  at  length  a  matier  of  fuch 
importance,  as  to  intereft  great  cities  and  entire  nations 
in  its  pra&ice.  Hence  arofe  an  emulation  and  eager- 
nefs  to  excel,  in  hopes,  one  day,  of  being  proclaimed 
and  crowned  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  which 
was  the  higheft  honour  a  mortal  could  arrive  at :  nay, 
•they  went  fo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  even  gods  and 
demigods  were  not  infenfible  of  what  men  were  fo 
captivated  with  ;  and,  in  confequence  hereof,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  greateil  part  of  thefe  exercifes  into  their 
religious  ceremonies,  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
ftlie  funeral  honours  done  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Though -it  be  hard  to  determine  the  precife  epocha 
•of  the  gvmnaftic  art,  yet  it  appears  from  (everal  puffages 
in  Homer,  and  particularly  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  he  deferibes  the  games  celebrated  at  the  funeral 
of  Patroclus,  that  it  was  not  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war.  From  that  defeription,  which  is  the 
carlieft  monument  now  extant  of  the  Grecian  gymna- 
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flics,  it  appears,  that  they  had  chariot- races*  boxing, 
wreftling,  foot-races,  gladiators,  throwing  the  difcus, 
drawing  the  bow,  and  hurling  the  javelin  ;  audit  fhould 
feem,  from  the  particular  account  Horner  gives  of  thefe 
exercifes,  that  even  then  the  gymnafiic  art  wanted  little 
of  perfedlion  :  fo  that  when  Galen  fays  there  was  no 
gymnaftic  art  in  Homer’s  days,  and  that  it  began  to 
appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be  underftood  of 
the  medicinal  gymnaftics  only.  This  laft,  indeed,  had 
its  rife  later  ;  becaufe,  while  men  continued  fober  and 
laborious,  they  had  nooccafion  for  it;  but  when  luxu¬ 
ry  and  idlenefs  had  reduced  them  to  the  fad  necefiity 
of  applying  to  phyficians,  thefe,  who  had  found  that 
nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  preservation  and 
re-eftabliftiment  of  health  as  exercifes,  proportioned  to 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  fexes,  did  not  fail 
to  refer  them  to  the  practice  of  gymnaftics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  this 
art  into  phyfic  ;  and  his  fucceffors,  convinced  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  tifefulnefs,  applied  themfelves  in  earn  eft 
to  improve  it.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Regimen, 
has  given  inftances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of  exercife  in 
general,  and  of  the  particular  effe&s  of  walking,  with 
regard  to  health  ;  alfo  of  the  different  forts  of  races, 
either  on  foot  or  horfeback  ;  leaping,  wreftling,  the 
exercife  of  the  fufpended  ball,  called  corycus ,  chirono- 
my,  un&ions,  fridlions,  rolling  in  the  fand,  &c.  But 
as  phyficians  did  not  adopt  all  the  exercifes  of  the  gym¬ 
naftic  art  in  their  pradice,it  came  to  be  divided  between 
them  and  the  mailers  of  martial  and  athletic  exercifes, 
who  kept  fchools,  the  number  of  which  was  greatly  in- 
creafed  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Romans  alfo  caught 
the  fame  tafte  ;  and,  adopting  the  military  and  athle¬ 
tic  exercifes  of  the  Greeks,  they  improved  and  advan¬ 
ced  them  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  magnificence,  not  to 
fay  extravagance.  But  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  in¬ 
volved  the  arts  in  its  ruin,  and,  among  others,  gymr.a- 
llics  and  medicine  ;  which  laft  unhappily  then  relin- 
quifhed  the  title  it  had  to  the  former,  and  has  negle&ed 
to  refuine  it  ever  fince. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Dr  Plill  to  the  pyritae  of  a  fimple  internal  ftru&ure, 
and  not  covered  with  a  cruft.  See  Pyrites. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  two  fpecies.  1.  A  green  va- 
rioufly  fhaped  kind.  2.  A  botryoide  kind. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  moil  common  of  all  the  pyri- 
tas,  and  appeal's  under  a  great  diverfity  of  lhapes.  It  it 
very  hard  and  heavy,  very  readily  gives  fire  with  fteel, 
but  will  not  at  all  ferment  with  aquafortis  The  fccond 
fpecies  is  very  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  its  ufual  co¬ 
lour  is  a  very  agreeable  pale  green  ;  but  what  moil  di- 
ftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  pyritae  is,  that  its  furface  is 
always  beautifully  elevated  into  tubercle®  of  various 
fizes,  refembling  a  duller  of  grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHIS1  S,  a  fet  of  Indian  philofophers, 
famous  in  antiquity ;  fo  denominated  from  their  go¬ 
ing  barefoot.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
yvuvoeotpiri;,  q.  d.  a  fophift  or  philofopher  who  goes 
naked. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  Indian  philofophers* 
whom  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  country  obliged  to  go 
naked  ;  as  that  of  Peripatetics  was  given  to  thofe  who 
philofophifed  walking.  The  Gymnofophiils,  however, 
did  not  go  abfolutdy  naked  •  but  only  clothed  tliem- 
H  h  2  felves 
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fome  of  thefe  fages  in  Afr  ,  t  gymnofo- 

clan  of  them  was  in  India.  Lhe  ^mca  gy 
'  chills  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia,  near  tne 
Nile  without  lhe  accommodation  either  of  houfe  or 
cell  ’  They  did  not  form  themfelves  into  focieties  like 
thofe  of  India  ;  but  each  had  liis  private  recefs  where 
he  ftudied  and  performed  lus  devotions  by  himfelf. 

anv  perfon  had  killed  another  by  chance,  he  applied  to 
thefeP fages  for  abfolution,  and  fubmitted  to  whatever 
penance!  they  enjoined.  They  obferved  an  extraordi- 
r  r  v  '  1  onlv  unon  the 
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belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes.  They  have  two  Gymnotus. 
tentacula  at  the  upper  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  covered  with  « 
the  common  Ikin  ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills ;  the  body  is  comprefled,  and  carinated  on 
the  belly  with  a  fin.  There  are  five  fpecies,  the  mod 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  clsEtr'icus ,  or  ele£li  ic  eel, 
called  by  the  French  anguille  tremblante.  This  fpecies 
is  peculiar  to  Surinam  ;  and  is  found  in  the  rocky 
of  the  river,  at  a  great  dillance  from  the  fea.  The  moil 
accurate  defcription  we  have  of  this  fifii  is  in  the  Piiilo- 
fophical  Tranfadtious  for  1775,  where  Alex.  Garden, 

,  njonieu.  x  x.v, . ,e  M_  D  ;ve8  an  account  of  three  of  them  brought  to 

nary  frugality,  and  lived  fts  feveral  Charleftown  in  South  Carolina.  The  largeft  was  a- 

earth.  Lucan  afcnbes  to  thefe  Gy  p  bout  tiiree  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  might  have 

new  difeoveries  in  aftronomy.  jn  the  been  from  10  to  14  iliches  in  circumference  about  the 

As  to  the  Indian  Gymnofophifts,  ^  y  tfcc  thickeft  part  of  its  body.  The  head  was  large,  broad, 

flat,  and  fmooth  ;  lmpreifed  here  and  there  with  holes,, 
as  if  perforated  with  a  blunt  needle,  efpecially  towards 
the  fides,  where  they  were  more  regularly  ranged  in  a 
line  on  each  fide.  There  were  two  notirils  on  each- 
fide;  the  firft  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  above  the 
furface;  the  others  fmall,  aud  level  with  the  ikin.  1  he 
eyes  were  fmall,  flattiih,  and  of  a  bluiih  colour,  placed 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  nollrils. 

The  whole  body,  from  about  four  inches  below  the 
head,  was  clearly  diltinguiihed  into  four  longitudinal 
parts  or  divitions.  The  upper  part  or  back  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  feparated  from  the  other  parts  on 
each  fide  by  the  lateral  lines.  Thefe  lines  took  their 
rife  at  the  bafe  of  the  head,  juft  above  the  peroral  fins, 
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woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  prodaft  .of  the 
earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some  oi 
them  praftiftd  phylic,  and  travelled  from  one  place 
to  another;  thefe  were  particularly  famous  for  heir 
remedies  againft  barrennefs.  Some  of  them,  like 
wife,  pretended  to  praaife  magic,  and  to  foretel  fu- 

tUrinTeneral,  the  Gymnofophifts  were  wife  and  learned 
men  :gtlmTr  maximsyand  difeourfes  recorded  by  hifto- 
rians,  do  not  in  the  lead  favour  of  a  barbarous  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  are  plainly  the  refult  of  gj^t  ^nfe  and  d 
thought.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their  cha  ac 
ter  to  fo  high  a  degree,  that  it  was  never  their  cu- 

ftom  to  waft  upon  Ly  body,  not  even  upon  princes 
themfelves.  They  believed  the  it'mortal.ty^tra.if- 


themfelves.  They  believed  the  immortality  ancl  tmm-  ^  ^  ^  the  fl<ks>  gradually  converging  as  the 
migration  of  the  foul :  they  placed  the  c  h^pp  ^  fi(h  fmai;er  to  the  tail.  The  fecond  dmfion  was 

of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the  goods  of  , .  .  ,  , ,  nf  a  i;„hrer  and  clearer  colour  than  the  hrft,  inclining 


is  faid,  that  when  they  became  old  and  infirm,  they 

th  ew  themfelves  into  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  .n  order 
to  prevent  the  miferies  of  an  advanced  age.  One  of 
them,  named  Calamus,  thus  burnt  himfelf  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Alexander  the  Great 
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of  a  lighter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  hrlt,  inclining 
to  blue.  It  feemed  to  fwell  out  on  each  tide  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  under  part  it  is  again  con  trailed  and  fharp- 
ened  into  the  third  part  or  carina.  This  part  is  eah-  < 
ly  diltinguiihed  from  the  other  two  by  its  thinnefs,  its 
apparent  laxnefs,  and  by  the  reticulated  Ikin  of  a  more 
grey  and  light  colour,  with  which  it  is  covered,  xhe 
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ice  of  Alexander  the  Great.  ,  “Thev  carina  begins  about  fix  or  feven  inches  below  the  bafe  of 

both  *. elte  tl* h«.d  ,  -4.  **-■»  »'!•  i'"“!  z* 
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matters  and  the  younger  pupils  ;  and  what  to  me  ap 
pears  tliemoft  amiable  thing  in  their  character  is,  tha 

they  have  an  averfion  to  idlenefs  and  indolence  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  foon  as  the  table  is  fpread,  before  a  bit 
of  victuals  be  brought,  the  youths  are  all  called  toge¬ 
ther  from  their  feveral  places  and  offices,  and  the  ma- 
fters  examine  them  what  good  they  have  done  fince 
fhe  fun-rife  :  here  one  relates  ftm.etl.mg  he  has  difco- 
tered  bv  meditation  ;  another  has  learned  fometh.ngby 
demonftration  ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  have  nothing  to 
allege* why  they  Ihould  dine,  they  are  turned  out  to 

W°fheagrne!t  leader  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  according 
to  Jerome,  was  one  Buddas,  called  by  Clemens  Buna 
who  is  ranked  by  Suidas  among  the  Brachmans.  lhat 
laft  author  makes  Buddas,  the  preceptor  of  Manes  the 
Ferfian,  the  founder  of  the  Gymnofophifts. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,  inbotany,  (from  Wf*  na¬ 
ked  ”  and  “  feed ;”)  the  firft  order  in  Lm- 

nsu’s’s  clafs  of  didynamia.  It  comprehends  thofe  plants 
of  that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  The  feeds  are 
conftaotly  four  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  viz. 
phrvma,  which  is  monofpermous.  See  Botany,  p.431. 
1  GYMNOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  hihes 
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the  head  ;  and,  gradually  deepening  or  widening  as  it 
goes  along,  reaches  down  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  thin¬ 
ned.  The  fourth  part  is  a  long,  deep,  foft,  and  wavy 
fin,  which  takes  its  rife  about  three  or  four  inches  at 
moll  below  the  head  ;  and  thus  runs  down  the  ffiaip 
edge  of  the  carina  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  fi- 
tuation  of  the  anus  was  very  fingular ;  being  an  inch 
more  forward  than  the  peaoral  fins.  Externally  it  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  pretty  large  rhna  ;  but  the  formed  excre¬ 
ments  were  only  the  fize  of  a  quill  of  a  common  dung- 
liill-fowl.  There  were  two  pectoral  fins  fituated  juft 
behind  the  head,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length ;  of  a  very 
thin,  delicate  confiftence,  and  orbicular  ffiape.  I  hey 
feemed  to  be  chiefly  ufeful  in  fupporting  and  raffing 
the  head  of  the  filh  when  he  came  up  to  breathe  ; 
which  he  was  obliged  to  do  every  four  or  five  minutes. 
Acrofs  the  body  were  a  number  of  fmall  bands,  annular 
divifions,  or  rather  ruga  of  the  (kin.  By  means  ot ^ 
thefe  the  filh  feemed  to  partake  of  the  vermicular  na¬ 
ture,  had  the  power  of  lengthening  or  ftiortenmg  its 
body  like  a  worm,  and  could  fwim  backwards  as  well 
as  forwards,  which  is  another  property  of  the  vermicu¬ 
lar  tribe.  Every  now  and  then  it  laid  itfelf  on  one  fide  m 
the  water,  as  if  to  reft. — For  an  account  of  the  fingu¬ 
lar  properties  of  this  filh,  fee  Electricity,  n°  25^. 
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GYNiECEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apartment 
of  the  women,  a  feparate  room  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
houfe,  when  they  employed  themfelves  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  and  needle-work. 

GYNiECOCRACY,  denotes  the  government  of 
women,  or  a  Hate  where  women  are  capable  of  the  fu- 
preme  command.  Such  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

GYNJECOCRATUMENI,  an  ancient  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europ^a,  inhabiting  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
river  Tanais,  near  its  opening  into  the  Palus  Masotis  ; 
thus  called,  as  authors  relate,  becaufe  they  had  no  wo¬ 
men  among  them  ;  or,  rather,  becaufe  they  were  under 
the  dominion  of  women.  The  word  is  formed  of 
}-vv»  woman,  and  •oanqut/bed. ,  of  / 

overcome  q.  d.  overcome  by  women. 

Fa.  Hardouin,  in  his  notes  on  Pliny,  fays,  they  were 
thus  called,  becaufe,  after  a  battle  which  they  loft  a- 
gainlt  the  Amazons,  on  the  banks  of  the  1  hermo- 
doon,  they  were  obliged  to  have  venereal  commerce 
with  them,  in  order  to  get  them  children  :  Et  quod  vie- 
trkibus  obfequantur  ad  proatrandam  els  fobolem. — Har¬ 
douin  calls  them  the  hufbands  of  the  Amazons,  Ama- 
econum  connubia  ;  for,  as  the  author  obferves,  the  word 
wide  muft  be  retrenched  from  Pliny,  having  been  foift- 
ed  into  the  text  by  people  who  were  not  mafters  of 
the  author’s  meaning,  unde  Ama%onum  connubia .  See 
Amazons.  They  who  take  the  Amazons  for  a  fa¬ 
bulous  people,  will  conclude  the  fame  of  the  Gynaeco- 
cratumenfans. 

GYNANDRIA,  (from  y a  “  woman  and 
av»p  a  “  man.”)  The  name  of  the  20th  clafs  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  fexual  fyftem,  confiding  of  plants  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  flowers,  in  which  the  ftamina  are  placed  upon 
the  ftyie,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  upon  a  pillar- 
fhaped  receptacle,  refembling  a  ftyie,  which  rifesin 
the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  bears  both  the  ftamina 
and  pointal ;  that  is,  both  the  fuppofed  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration.  See  Botany,  p.  430. 

The  flowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnseus,  have  a  mon- 
ftrous  appearance,  ’arifing,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
Angular  and  unufal  fttuation  of  the  parts  of  fru&ifi- 
cation. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  an  outlandifh  tribe  of 
vagabonds,  who  difguiling  themfelves  in  uncouth  ha¬ 
bits,  fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  framing  to 
themfelves  a  canting  language,  wander  up  and  down, 
and,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  curing  difeafes, 
See.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  them  of  their  mo¬ 
ney,  and  (teal  all  chat  they  can  come  at. 

They  are  a  ftrange  kind  of  commonwealth  among 
themfelves  of  wandering  impoftors  and  jugglers,  who 
made  their  firft  appearance  in  Germany  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  Munfter,  it  is  true,  who 
is  followed  and  relied  upon  by  Spelman,  fixes  the  time 
of  their  firft  appearance  to  the  year  1417  :  but  as  he 
owns  that  the  firft  whom  he  ever  faw  were  in  1529, 
it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  prefs  for  15 1 7  ;  efpecially 
as  other  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  when  Sultan  Selim 
conquered  Egypt  in  the  yeajr  1517,  feveral  of  the  na¬ 
tives  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  Turkifh  yoke,  and  re¬ 
volted  under  one  Zinganeus  ;  whence  the  Turks  call 
them  Zinganees  ;  but  being  at  length  furrounded  and 
banifhed,  they  agreed  to  difperfe  in  fmall  parties  all 
over  the  world,  where  their  fuppofed  /kill  in  the  black 
art  gave  them  an  univerfal  reception  in  that  age  of  fu- 


perftition  and  credulity.  In  the  compafs  of  a  very  few  Qypfi 
years  they  gained  fuch  a  number  of  idle  profelytes 
(who  imitated  their  language  and  complexion,  and  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  the  fame  arts  of  chiromancy,  beg¬ 
ging,  and  pilfering),  that  they  became  troublefome,  and 
even  formidable,  to  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe. 
Hence  they  were  expelled  from  France  in  the  year 
1560,  and  fro i.i  Spain  in  15 91.  And  the  government 
of  England  took  the  alarm  much  earlier:  for  in  1530 
they  are  deferibed  by  Stat.  22.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10.  as 
“  an  outlandifh  people  calling  themfelves  Egyptians, 
ufing  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  (hire  to  (hire,  and  place 
to  place,  in  great  companies,  and  ufed  great,  fubtle,  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people  ;  bearing  them  in 
hand  that  they  by  palmiftry  could  tell  mens  and  wo¬ 
mens  fortunes  ;  and  fo  many  times  by  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  have  deceived  the  people  of  their  money,  and  alfo 
have  committed  many  heinous  felonies  and  robberies,” 
Wherefore  they  are  direfted  to  avoid  the ,  realm,  and 
not  to  return  under  pain  of  imprifonment,  and  forfei¬ 
ture  of  their  goods  and  chattels  ;  and  upon  their  trials 
for  any  felony  which  they  may  have  committed,  they 
/hall  not  be  intitled  to  a  jury  de  medletate  lingua .  And 
afterwards  it  is  enabled,  by  ftatutes  ift  and  2d  Ph.  and 
Mary,  c.  4.  and  5th  Eliz.  c.  20.  that  if  any  fuch  per- 
fons  fhall  be  imported  into  the  kingdom,  the  importer 
/hall  forfeit  40I.  And  if  the  Egyptians  themfelves  re¬ 
main  one  month  in  the  kingdom,  or  if  any  perfon  be¬ 
ing  14  years  old,  whether  natural-born  fubjeft  or  ftran- 
ger,  which  hath  been  feen  or  found  in  the  fellowfhip 
of  fuch  Egyptians,  or  which  hath  difguifed  him  or  her- 
felf  like  them,  /hall  remain  in  the  fame  one  month  at 
one  or  feveral  times,  it  is  felony  without  benefit*  of 
clergy.  And  Sir  M.  Hale  informs  us,  that  at  one 
Suffolk  afiizes,  no  lefs  than  13  perfons  were  executed 
upon  thefe  ftatutes  a  few  years  before  the  reftoration. 

But,  to  the  honour  of  our  national  humanity,  there 
are  no  inftances  more  modern  than  this  of  carrying 
thefe  laws  into  pra&ice  ;  and  the  laft  fanguinary  act 
is  itfelf  now  repealed  by  23  Geo.  III.  c.  54. 

In  Scotland  they  feem  to  have  enjoyed  fome  fhare 
of  indulgence  ;  for  a  writ  of  privy  feal,  dated  1594, 
fupports  John  Faw,  lord  and  earl  of  Little  Egypt,  in 
the  execution  of  juftice  on  his  company  and  folk,  con¬ 
form  to  the  law's  of  Egypt,  and  in  punifhing  certain 
perfons  there  named  who  rebelled  'againft  him,  left 
him,  robbed  him,  and  refufed  to  return  home  with 
him.  James’s  fubjefts  are  commanded  to  affift  in  ap¬ 
prehending  them,  and  in  aflifting  Faw  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  to  return  home.  There  is  a  like  writ  in  his  fa-  , 
vour  from  Mary  Qj_of  Scots  1553,  and  in  1554  he 
obtained  a  pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small.  So 
that  it  appears  he  had  ftaid  long  in  Scotland,  and  per¬ 
haps  fome  of  the  time  in  England;  and  from  him  this 
kind  of  ftrolling  people  might  receive  the  name  of 
Faw  Gang ,  which  they  ft  ill  retain. 

A  very  circumftantial  account  of  this  Angular  race 
of  vagrants  has  been  lately  given  in  an  exprefs  Inquiry 
concerning  them,  written  in  German  by  FI.  M.  G. 
Grellman,  and  tranflated  by  Mr  Raper.  It  is  incre¬ 
dible  to  think  how  this  regular  fwarm  of  banditti  has 
fpread  itfelf  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  wander 
about  in  Afia,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and,  like 
locufts,  have  over-run  moft  of  the  European  nations. 

In 
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In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
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In  tne  reigns  01  l«».,  .  and  queen  Eliza- 

beth,  as  we  have  feen,  they  were  fet  up  as  a  mark  ot 
general  perfection  in  England  ;  yet  their  numbers  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  diminifhed.  Spain  .s  fup- 
pofed  by  Mr  Twifs  to  contain  40,000  of  thefe  va- 
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grants  jbut  by  others  60,000  5  andby  fome  even  double 
That  number.  They  are  lefs  numerous  m  France  in 
confequence  of  the  ftri&nefs  of  the  police.  In 1  Italy 
they  abound,  efpecially  in  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
011  account  of  the  bad  police  and  the  prevalence  of  fu- 
perftition,  which  permit  and  entice  them  to  deceive  the 
ignorant.  They  are  fcattered,  though  not  in  great 
numbers,  through  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
lluflia  ;  but  their  chief  population  is  in  the  fouth-ealt 
parts  of  Europe,  which  feem  to  be  the  general  ren¬ 
dezvous  of  the  gypfy  nation.  At  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation  Europe  contains  more  than  feven  hundred 
thonfand  of  thefe  vagabonds.— For  near  four  centuries 
■they  have  wandered  through  the  world  ;  and  in  every 
Tegion,  and  among  every  people,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilifed,  they  have  continued  equally  unchanged  by 
the  lapfe  of  time,  the  variation  of  climate,  and  the 
-force  of  example.  Their  Angular  phyfiognomy  and 
particular  manners  are  the  fame  in  every  country. 
Their  fwarthy  complexion  receives  no  darker  made 
from  the  burning  fun  of  Africa,  nor  any  fairer  tinaure 
from  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  ;  they  contract 
no  additional  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new 
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it  be  carrion  of  a  fheep,  — -  -  -  -  -  „ 

horfe-flefh  only  excepted  ;  they  are  fo  fat  from  being 
difgufted  with  it,  that  to  eat  their  till  of  fuch  a  meal, 
is  to  them  the  height  of  epicurifm.  When  any  one 
cenfurts  their  tafte,  or  fhows  furprife  at  it,  they  an 


fwer,  “  The  flefti  of  a  beaft  which  God  kills,  mull  be 
better  than  of  one  killed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Ihey 
therefore  take  every  opportunity  of  getting  fuch  dain¬ 
ties.  That  they  take  carrion  from  a  layflall,  as  is  af¬ 
firmed  of  the  gypfies  in  Hungary,  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain,  any  more  than  that  they  eat  horfe-flefh.  But  if 
a  beaft  out  of  an  herd  dies,  and  they  find  it  before  it 
becomes  rotten  and  putriiied  ;  or  if  a  farmer  gives  them 
notice  of  a  cow  dead,  they  proceed,  without  hefita- 
tion,  to  get  poffeffion  of  this  booty.  Their  favourite 
objeft  is  animals  that  have  been  deftroyed  by  fire  ; 
therefore,  whenever  a  conflagration  has  happened,  ei¬ 
ther  in  town  or  country,  the  next  day  the  gypfies, 
from  every  neighbouring  quarter,  aflemble  and  draw 
the  fuffocated  half  confumed  beads  out  of  the  alhes. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  in  troops,  are  extremely 
bufy,  joyfully  carrying  the  fleih  home  to  their  dwel¬ 
ling-places  ;  they  return  feveral  times,  provide  them- 
f elves  plentifully  with  this  road  meat,  and  gluttonize 
in  their  huts  as  long  as  their  noble  fare  lads. 

The  gypfies  have,  at  lead  in  Tranfylvania,  a  fort  of 
regular  government,  rather  nominal  than  real  or  effcc- 
tive.  They  have  their  leaders  or  chiefs,  whom  they 


no  additional  lazinefs  in  Spain,  nor  acquire  any  new  u«.  *  j  .  title,  Waywodt.  To 

indudry  in  England;  in  Turkey  they  behold  the  _  is  eligible  who  fs  of  a  family 

jnofque  and  the  crefccnt  with  equal  indi  J  defrended  from  a  former  waywode  ;  but  the  preference 

do  tie  reformed  and  the  catholic  church  in  Emope.  who  ha^e  the  bel  clothe. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilifed  life  t  y  f  ,  a  wealth  •  who  are  of  a  large  llature,  and 

barbarous ;  and,  beholding  around  them  J  '  t  ft  tbe  meridian  of  life.— Of  religion,  however, 

tied  inhabitants,  they  live  in  tents  or  holes  in  ’  ,  A  fenfe  .  though,  with  their  ufual  cunning 

and  wander  from  place  to  place  as  fugitives  and  vaga-  pn)f &  \he  dlablilhed  faith  of  e- 

‘“A  a™  paffionately  fond  of  —  EST3 

however  they  confuit  neither  propriety  nor  y>  ^  i  •  own  .  fr0m  whence  derived,  authors 

they  will  wear  an  old  laced  coat,  whi  e  t  e  rt  o  q-iie  on]y  faience  which  they  have  attained 

garments  fcarcely  hang  together  In  Hungary  and  differ  Tim  on  y  1c  ^  ;ndecent 

Tranfylvania,  their  dimmer  habitations  are  tents  ;  is  mulic.  1  b 

their  winter  ones  holes  to  or  j  2  feet  deep  in  the  eart  ,  r  iyme.^  ^  charafter  and  capacities  are  thus  de- 
except  fuch  as  keep  inns,  or  exercife  trades.  y  Imauine  people  of  a  childifh  way  of  thinking; 


ware,  anu  uuiu-uwaU»6  ,  -------  ?  /  a  r 

fylvania  they  are  executioners  of  criminals,  flayers  ot 
dead  beafts,  and  walhers  of  gold.  The  women  deal 
in  old  cloaths,  proditution,  wanton  dances,  and  tor- 
tune- telling.  Notwithllanding  thefe  occupations,  the 
majority  of  this  people  ate  lazy,  beggars,  and  thieves. 
Thev  bring  up  their  children  to  their  own  proledions, 
and  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  have  few  diforders,. 
except  the  mcafles  and  fmall-pox,  and  weaKnefs  in  their 
evesf  occafioned  by  the  fmoke,  and  live  to  an  advanced 
age,  with  a  drong  attachment  to  life.  Their  phyfic  is 
faffron  in  their  foups,  or  bleeding.  _  _ 

Thefe.  people,  however,  appear  to  be  dittmguiihed 
by  different  fingiilarities  in  different  countries.  At 
leaft  in  the  following  circumftances  the  German  gyp- 
fies  differ  widely  from  thofe  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  England.  It  is  a  great  feaft  to  them,  our  author 
fays,  whenever  they  can  procure  a  roaft  of  cattle  that 
died  of  any  diftempcr.  It  is  all  one  to  them,  wnether 


cation  of  any  particular  appetite  ;  and  you  have  a  per- 
feft  {ketch  of  the  gypfies  character.  i  hey  are  lively, 
uncommonly  loquacious  and  chattering ;  fickle  in  the 
extreme,  confequently  incondant  in  their  purfuits ;  faith- 
lef,  to  every  body,  even  their  own  cad  ;  void  of  the 
lead  emotion  of  gratitude,  frequently  regarding  bene¬ 
fits  with  the  moft  infidious  malice.  Fear  makes  them 
flavifhly  compliaut  when  under  fiibjeclion;  but  having 
nothing  to  apprehend,  like  other  timorous  people,  they 
are  cruel  Dcfire  of  revenge  often  caufes  them  to  take 
the  mod  defp  rue  refolutions.  To  fuch  a  degree  of 
violence  is  their  fury  lomctimes  excited,  that  a  mother 
has  been  known,  in  the  excels  of  paffion,  to  take  her 
final-  nfant  by  the  feet,  and  therewith  dnke  the  ob- 
ie&  01  her  anger,  when  no  other  indrument  has  readily 
prefeuted  itlelf.  They  are  fo  addicted  to  drinking,  as 
to  facru' .  1  what  is  mod  uecelfavy  to  them,  that  they 
may  fta.  heir  palate  with  fpirits.  They  have,  too 
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Gyffics  what  one  would  little  exped,  an  enormous  (hare  of  va- 
— nity,  which  (hows  itfelf  in  their  fondnefs  for  fine 
dothes,  and  their  gait  and  deportment  when  drefied  in 
them.  One  might  imagine,  that  this  pride  would  have 
the  good  effeCt  to  render  a  gypfy  cautions  not  to  be 
guilty  of  fuch  crimes  as  fubjed  him  to  public  {hame  ; 
but  here  comes  in  the  levity  of  character,  for  he  never 
looks  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  in  his  tranfadions.  In 
an  hour’s  time  he  forgets  that  he  is  juft  untied  from  the 
whipping  poll.  But  their  pride  is  grounded  on  mere 
idle  conceit,  as  appears  plainly  from  their  making  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  abufe  their  companions,  and  put 
on  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  public  market,  where 
they  are  fure  to  have  many  fpedators  ;  they  cry  out, 
make  a  violent  noife,  challenge  their  adverfary  to  fight, 
but  very  feldom  any  thing  comes  of  it.  Thus  the  gfp- 
fy  feeks  honour,  of  which  his  ideas  coincide  very  little 
with  thofe  of  other  people,  and  foirtetimes  deviate  en¬ 
tirely  from  propriety. 

“  Nothing  (continues  our  author)  can  exceed  the 
unreftrained  depravity  of  manners  exifting  among  thefe 
people,  l  allude  particularly  to  the  other  fex.  Un¬ 
checked  by  any  idea  of  fhame,  they  give  way  to  every 
defire.  The  mother  endeavours,  by  the  moil  fcaudalous 
arts,  to  train  up  her  daughter  for  an  offering  to  fen- 
fuality;  and  this  is  fcarce  grown  up  before  fhe  becomes 
the  feducer  of  others.  Lazinefs  is  fo  prevalent  among 
them,  that  were  they  to  fubfifl  by  their  own  labour 
only,  they  would  hardly ,have  bread  for  two  of  the  fc- 
ven  days  in  the  week.  This  indolence  increafes  their 
propenfity  to  dealing  and  cheating,  the  common  attend¬ 
ants  on  idlenefs.  'They  feek  to  avail  themfelves  of 
every  opportunity  to  fatisfy  their  lawlefs  defires.  Their 
univerfal  bad  chara&er  therefore  for  ficklenefs,  infide¬ 
lity,  ingratitude,  revenge,  malice,  rage,  depravity,  la- 
zinefs,  knavery,  thievifhnefs,  and  cunning,  though  not 
deficient  in  capacity  and  clevernefs,  render  thefe  people 
of  no  ufe  in  fociety,  except  as  foldiers  to  form  maraud¬ 
ing  parties.  Perfons  in  their  company,  and  under  their 
difguife,  have  formed  dangerous  defigns  againft  cities 
and  countries.  They  have  been  banilhed  from  almoft 
all  civilized  ftates,  in  their  turn,  except  Hungary  and 
Tranfylvania,  and  to  little  purpofe.  Our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  as  Turkey  would  allow  them  toleration, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  European  ftates  to  take  fome 
fteps  for  cultivating  and  civilizing  them,  and  making 
them  ufefiil.  But  while  they  are  infenfible  of  religion 
and  ftrongly  attached  to  their  own  manners,  it  is  to  be 
feared  the  attempt  will  be  impracticable.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  very  intelligent  Hungarian  lady’s  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  fubjed,  communicated  in  a  letter  as  fol¬ 
lows :  *  There  are  a  great  number  of  them  on  my 
eftates,  but  I  have  permitted  two  families  in  particular 
to  eftablifh  themfelves  at  the  place  of  my  own  refidence, 
under  the  exprefs  condition  that  no  others  fhall  come 
here  and  join  them.  I  took  all  poffible  pains  to  make 
them  reafonable  creatures.  I  fet  the  elder  ones  to  work; 
the  younger  ones  tend  the  cattle.  I  obferved  that  they 
were  more  fond  of  horfes  than  any  thing  elfe;  for  which 
reafon  I  placed  a  gypfy  under  each  groom.  1  had  their 
children  clothed,  that  none  of  them  might  be  running 
about  naked,  according  to  their  ufual  pradice.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  that  cuftom  was  become  nature  with 
them.  The  old  ones  worked  diligentlyfo  long  as  any  bo¬ 
dy  flood  over  them  ;  the  moment  their  back  was  turn¬ 


ed,  they  all  got  together  in  a  circle,  their  leg3  acrof?j  Gypfie*. 
facing  the  fun,  and  chattered.  Thus  they  cannot  pof-  ,r'  *  ' 

fibly  earn  more,  indeed  hardly  fo  much,  as  would  find 
them  bread,  although  very  cheap  with  11s ;  for  the 
bread  I  give  them  does  not  ftand  me  in  half  a  kreutzer 
the  pound.  Even  in  winter  they  cannot  bear  a  hat  on 
their  head  nor  fhoes  on  their  feet.  The  boys  run  like 
wild  things  wherever  they  are  fent,  either  on  foot  or 
on  horfeback  ;  but  they  fpoil  horfes  unmercifully,  beat 
them  on  the  head,  jerk  the  bits  in  their  mouths,  fo  as 
to  make  them  run  down  with  blood.  They  cannot  be 
brought  by  any  means  whatever  to  drefs  horfes.  Cloath 
them  as  you  will,  they  always  fell  or  lofe  their  cloaths. 

In  a  word,  one  cannot  but  confider  them  as  void  of 
reafon  ;  it  is  really  (hocking  to  fee  even  well  grown 
children  put  whatever  they  find  into  their  mouths,  like 
infants  before  they  can  fpeak  ;  wherefore  they  eat  every 
thing,  even  carrion,  let  it  flink  never  fo  much.  Where 
a  mortality  happens  among  the  cattle,  there  thefe 
wretched  beings  are  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  num¬ 
bers.’ 

The  origin  of  this  people,  as  we  have  feen,  has  been 
generally  believed  to  be  Egyptian  ;  and  that  belief  is  as 
old  as  their  exiftence  in  Europe.  Thomafius,  Salmon 
the  Englifh  geographer,  and  lately  Signior  Grifelini,- 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  by  fatisfadory  evidence. 

This  theory,  however,  according  to  our  author,  is 
without  foundation.  The  Egyptian  defeent  of  thefe 
people,  he  thinks,  is  not  only  deftitute  of  proofs,  but 
the  moft  pofitive  evidence  is  found  to  contradict  it. 

Their  language  differs  entirely  from  the  Coptic  ;  and 
their  cuftoms  are  very  different  from  tbofe  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  They  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  Egypt;  but 
they  wander  about  there  as  ftrangers,  and  form  a  di- 
ftinct  people,  as  in  other  countries.  The  exprellions  of 
Bellonius  are  ftrong  and  decifive  :  “  No  part  of  the 
world,  I  believe,  is  free  from  thofe  banditti,  wander¬ 
ing  about  in  troops,  whom  we  by  miftake  call  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Bohemians .  When  we  were  at  Cairo,  and  in 
the  villages  bordering  on  the  Nile,  we  found  troops  of 
thefe  drolling  thieves  fitting  under  palm-trees  ;  and 
they  are  efteemed  foreigners  in  Egypt  as  well  as  a- 
mong  us.” 

The  Egyptian  defeent  of  the  gypfies  being  rejeded, 
our  author  next  endeavours  to  (how  that  they  come 
from  Hindoftan.  The  chief  bails  of  his  theory,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  other  than  that  very  dubious  one,  a  fimila- 
rity  of  language.  He  adds  a  long  vocabulary  of  the 
gipfy  and  the  Hindoftanic  languages ;  in  which,  it 
mail  be  confeffed,  many  words  are  the  fame  ;  but  many 
are  different.  A  principal  proof  which  he  adduces  on 
this  head  is  from  the  relation  of  Captain  Szekely  von 
Doba,  to  whom  a  printer  in  1763  related,  that  a 
preacher  of  the  Reformed  church,  when  a  ftudent 
at  Leyden,  being  intimately  acquainted  with  three 
young  Malabar  ftudents*  took  down  1000  of  their 
words,  which  he  fancied  correfponded  with  the  gipfy 
language  ;  and  they  added,  that  a  trad  of  land  in' 
their  ifiand  was  named  Ovigania.  He  repeated  thefe 
words  to  the  Raber  gypfies,  who  explained  them  with¬ 
out  trouble  or  hefitation.  This  account  was  publifhed 
in  the  Vienna  Gazette.  Suppofing  thefe  three  young 
men  to  be  fons  of  Bramins,  who  ufe  the  Sanfcrit.,  the 
common  language  of  Hindoftan  comes  as  near  to  that 
as  modern  Italian  to  pure. Latin.  The  comparifon  ofr 

the  • 
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,  ,  ,  nao-es-  and  Mr  years  1408  and  1409  this  conqueror  ravaged  India; 

the  two  languages  ta^es  .UP  b,;  ?  ft^nf  ’The  faine  and  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  was  attended  with  deva- 
Grellman  thinks  U  J  j  a  paper  upon  ftation  and  cruelty.  All  who  made  refiftance  were  de- 

EuWeaTthe  7t1i  volLe  of  the  Archelgia.  The  ftroyed;  thofe  who  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  were  made 

numerals,  however,  both  in  Hindoilanic  and  gipfy »  <h  - 
fer  greatly  as  Hated  by  the  two  authors.  And  here,  as 


GypCo- 

phih, 

Gypfum. 


ier  greauy  aa  nauu  --- 

in  other  fuch  companions,  one  is  atlomfhed  at  the  ere 
dulity  of  the  comparers  of  orthoepy  and  orthography 
(as  a  periodical  critic  obferves),  which  can  have  no  con- 
neftion  in  languages  with  which  we  are  not  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar,  even  were  both  languages  reduced  to  writing  by 
their  refpedive  people  :  how  much  lefs,  then,  where  one 
of  the  two  languages  is  never  reduced  to  writing,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  gipfy,  but  is  blended  with  the  languageof 
the  country  where  the  clan  refides  \  This  appears  from 
the  correfpondence  of  feveral  words  in  all  languages 
with  the  gipfy-  Mr  Grellman  acknowledges  the  two 
gipfy  verlions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  differ  fo  widely,  that  one  would  almotl  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  whether  they  were  really  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  We  think  we  can  difeern  a  few  words  differ¬ 
ently  indeed  written,  but  probably  pronounced  alike. 
Nor  can  we,  in  all  the  languages  in  which  Cham- 
berlayne  gives  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  perceive  the  lead  re- 
femblance  to  the  gipfy  name  of  father,  Dade  and 
Dad,  except  in  the  Welfh,  Taad.  In  profecuting  h« 
argument,  Mr  Grellman  does  not  infill  on  the  fimilanty 
of  colour  between  the  two  people,  nor  on  the  cowar¬ 
dice  common  to  both,  nor  on  the  attachment  of  the 
Indians  to  tents,  or  letting  their  children  go  naked ;  all 
thefe  being  traits  to  be  met  with  in  other  nations  :  but 
he  dwells  on  the  word  F  cigar,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
firft  gipfy  leaders,  and  of  the  Indollamc  god  of  mar¬ 
riage  ;  alfo  on  the  correfpondence  between  the  travel¬ 
ling  fmiths  in  the  two  people,  who  carry  two  pair  ot 
bellows;  the  Indian’s  boy  blows  them  in  India,  the  wile 


mull.  iv  '  «  | 

(laves  ;  of  thefe  very  (laves  100,000  were  put  to  death. 

As  on  this  occafion  an  univerfal  panic  took  place,  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  great  number  of  ter¬ 
rified  inhabitants  (hould  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves 
by  flight  ?— In  the  laft  place,  the  author  endeavourato 
trace  the  route  by  which  the  gipfies  came  from  Hin- 
doftan  to  Europe  :  but  here  he  juftly  acknowledges 
that  all  that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft  is  mere  furmife; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  after  per ufing  all  the  preceding 
details,  the  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
there  dill  hangs  a  cloud  over  the  origin  of  this  extraor- 

dinary  race.  ,  , 

GYPSOPHIL A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  ol  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  ol¬ 
der,  CarjapbyM.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  campa- 
nulated,  and  angulated  ;  the  petals  are  five  in  number, 
ovate,  and  feflile  ;  the  capfule  globofe  and  unilocular. 

GYPSUM,  Plaster-stone,  or  Alabajler  ;  a  na¬ 
tural  combination  of  the  calcareous  earth  with  vitriolic 
acid.  See  Alabaster.  e 

The  properties  of  gypfum,  according  to  Cron- 
ftedt,  are,  i.  It  is  loofer  and  more  friable  than  a 
calcareous  earth.  2.  It  does  not  effervefee  with  acids 
either  in  its  crude  or  calcined  ftate  ;  oral  moil  but  m  a 
very  flight  degree,  in  proportion  to  what  it  wants  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  for  the  complete  faturation  of  its  bafe. 
i.  It  falls  into  powder  in  the  fire  very  readily.  4.  When 
burnt  without  being  made  red-hot,  its  powder  readily 
concretes  with  water  into  a  mafs  which  foon  hardens  ; 
but  without  any  fenfible  heat  being  excited  in  the  ope¬ 
ration.  6.  According  to  our  author,  it  is  nearly  as 


bellows;  the  Indian’s  boy  blows  them  in  India,  e  wi  •  •  limeftone  ;  and  thows  almoll  the 

or  child  of  the  gipfy. in  Europe:  As  if  every  travelling  a  ’wUh  1{meftone,  chough 

tinker,  in  every  nation  where  tinkers  travel  hadnot  fcmeettett.  up  ote  the  vitrification.  M. 

the  fame  journeymen.  In  lafcivious  dances  and  clnro-  the  acid  01  viu  10.  ^  u„. 


mancy  the  two  people  agree ;  nor  are  thefe  uncommon 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  exceffive  loquacity  of 
the  two  people  is  produced  as  fimilar  ;  as  if  no  other 

nations  in  the  world  were  loquacious.  Painter  refem- 
blances  are,  a  fondnefs  for  faffron,  and  the  intermarry¬ 
ing  only  with  their  own  people.  The  lalt  pofition  in 
the  author’s  theory  is,  that  the  gipfies  are  of  .the  lowett 
clafs  of  Indians,  namely,  Farms,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  Hindoftan,  Suders.  He  compares  the  manners  ot 
this  clafs  with  thofe  of  the  gipfies,  and  enumerates  many 
circumllances  in  which  they  agree  :  fome  of  the  com- 
parifons  are  frivolous,  and  prove  nothing.  As  an  in- 
ftance  of  which  we  may  take  the  following  :  ‘.Gipfies 
are  fond  of  being  about  horfes ;  the  Suders  in  India 
likewife,  for  which  reafon  they  are  commonly  employ¬ 
ed  as  horfe-keepers  by  the  Europeans  refident  in  that 
country.’  This  reafoniiig  does  not  prove  that  the  gip¬ 
fies  are  Suders,  any  more  than  that  they  are  Arabians 

or  Yorklhire  farmers.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

The  objections,  however,  to  which  thi3  learned  and 
induftrious  author’s  theory  is  liable,  are  fuch  as  only 
fhow  it  to  be  by  no  means  fatisfa&ory  ;  but  do  not 
prove  that  it  is  wrong.  It  may  pofiibly  be  right;  and 
upon  this  fuppofition  the  caufe  of  their  emigration 
from  their  country,  he  conjectures,  not  without  proba¬ 
bility,  to  be  the  war  of  Timur  Beg  ip  India.  In  the 
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Magellan,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  has  found  moll 
of  the  gypfeous  kind,  particularly  the  fibrous,  to  melt 
in  the  fire  pretty  eaiily  by  themfelves.  7.  When  melt¬ 
ed  in  the  fire  with  borax,  it  puffs  and  bubbles  veiy 
much,  and  for  a  long  time  during  the  fufton.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Magellan,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  any  gyp¬ 
fum  is  melted  together  with  borax,  the  glafs  become* 
colourlefs  and  tranfparent;  but  fome  forts  of  alabalter 
and  fparry  gypfx,  when  melted  in  quantity  with  borax, 
yield  a  fine  yellow  tranfparent  coloured  glafs,  refein- 
bling  that  of  the  bell  topazes  ;  but  if  too  much  of  the 
gypfum  is  ufed  in  proportion  to  the  borax,  the  glale 
becomes  opaque,  jail  as  it  happens  with  the  pure  lirne- 
Home  8.  When  burnt  with  any  inflammable  matter 
it  emits  a  fulphureous  fmell,  and  may  thus  be  decom¬ 
pounded,  as  well  as  by  either  of  the  fixed  alkaline  falls ; 
but  if  this  laft  method  is  followed,  there  ought  to  be 
five  or  fix  times  as  much  fait  as  there  is  of  gypfum. 
o.  On  being  decompounded  in  this  manner  the  reii* 
duum  commonly  fiiows  fome  figns  of  iron,  i.he  lpe- 

C1C 1  ^Friable  gypfeous  earth  of  a  white  colour,  found 

111  ^Indurated  gypfum  of  a  folid  texture,  the  particles 
of  which  are  not  vifible,  commonly .  called  alabajUr. 
This  is  fometimes  found  unfaturated  with  vitriolic  acid; 


Gypfum. 
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In  which  cafe  only  It  will  effervefee  with  aquafortis,  as 
it  is  faid  to  do  under  the  article  Alabaster.  It  is 
very  eafily  fawed  or  cut,  and  takes  a  dull  polifh.  It  is 
of  feveral  kinds  ;  as,  white  ;  clear  and  tranfparent  from 
Perfia,  opaque  from  Italy  and  Trapans  in  Sicily ;  of 
a  yellow  colour,  of  which  there  are  likewife  two  kinds, 
tranfparent  and  opaque  ;  the  former  being  met  with  in 
the  e  a  Hern  countries,  the  latter  in  Spain.  Brunnick 
informs  us,  that  in  this  country  there  are  a  great  many 
fine  varieties  of  the  fpecies  we  treat  of;  and  from  hence 
lie  fuppofes  that  the  ancients  obtained  the  beautiful 
alabafters  they  ufed.  Fabroni  tells  us,  that  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fine  alabafters  are  met  with  in  Italy.  Twenty- 
four  quarries  of  them,  each  of  a  different  colour,  are 
now  worked  out  at  Volterra  ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Romans  brought  the  greateft  part  of  the  alabafters 
they  made  ufe  of  from  Greece. 

3.  Gypfum  of  a  fcaly  texture,  or  common  plafter  of 
Paris.  This  is  found  in  many  different  countries,  of 
two  'kind 8 ;  viz.  white  with  coarfe  fcales,  or  with  fmall 
fcales  yellowifh  or  greyiih.  According  to  Bergman, 
plafter  contains  of  vitriolic  acid,  of  pure  calca¬ 
reous  earth,  and  22  of  water.  It  is  folnble  in  500 
times  its  weight  of  warm  water,  or  450  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  well  known  by  its  pro- 

eity  of  forming  an  hard  mafs  with  water  after  being 
ightly  burned  ;  and  during  this  confolidation  a  flight 
degree  of  heat  is  produced,  though  lefs  than  when  lime 
is  flaked.  It  is  often  employed  in  building  ;  and  may 
“be  taken  off  and  ufed  again  and  again  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

4.  Fibrous  gypfum,  or  plafter  ftone,  has  likewife  two 
varieties,  viz.  with  coarfe  or  with  fine  fibres.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour. 

5.  Selenites,  or  fpar-like  gypfum,  by  fome  alfo  call¬ 
ed  glories  man*,  and  confounded  with  the  clear  and 
tranfparent  mica.  It  is  found  of  two  kinds,  clear  and 
tranfparent,  or  yellowifh  and  opaque. 

6.  Cryftallized  gypfum,  or  gypfeous  drufen.  This 
is  found  compofed  of  *wedge-fhaped  and  fometimes 
of  capillary  cryftals,  fometimes  white  and  fometimes 
yellowifh. 

7.  Stala&itical  gypfum  is  found  of  a  great  many  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  and  colours.  When  found  in  large  pieces 
it  commonly  varies  between  white  and  yellow,  and  like¬ 
wife  in  its  tranfparency  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
mafs.  It  is  ufed  as  alabafter  in  feveral  works. 

Befides  the  countries  already  mentioned,  England 
abounds  with  fubftances  of  a  gypfeous  nature.  There 


are  plenty  in  Derbyfhire  and  Nottinghamffiire,  to  fine 
as  to  be  ufed  like  alabafter,  that  is,  to  take  a  fine  po¬ 
lifh.  In  the  counties  juft  mentioned  there  are  large 
pits  of  this  kind,  alfo  in  mod  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Se¬ 
vern,  eipecially  at  the  Old  Paffage  in  Sofrterfetfhire.  A 
very  fine  femipellucid  folid  alabafter  is  found  in  Derby- 
fhire.  Very  fine  fibrous  talcs  are  alfo  found  in  the 
above  mentioned  pits  of  ftone,  and  many  other  places. 
Selenites  every  where  abound,  fo  that  it  is  impofiible  to 
enumerate  the  different  places.  Very  fine  gypfeous 
drufen  are  found  in  Sheppey  Ifle,  and  fome  exceedingly 
beautiful,  large  and  clear  as  cryftal,  have  been  dug  from 
the  falt-rocks  at  Nantwich  in  Chefhire.  The  felenites 
rhomboidales  is  found  in  plenty  in  England,  tho’  rare 
in  other  countries.  Shotover  hill  in  Oxfordfhire  is  re¬ 
markable  for  them.  The  Ifle  of  Sheppey  affords  a  kind 
of  fpar-like  gypfa,  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  always  ac¬ 
creting  like  the  radiations  of  a  ftaron  the  feptaria,  and 
thence  called  Jlella  Jeptarii . 

The  principal  ufe  of  gypfum  is  as  a  material  for  fmall 
ftatues  and  figures  of  various  kinds,  alfo  for  moulds  for 
calling  wax-work,  &c.  It  has  lately  been  introduced 
as  a  manure  in  France  and  America,  though  its  fuccefs 
in  this  refpedl  has  not  yet  been  fufficiently  experienced. 

GYR-falco,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  and 
fierce  fpecies  of  falcon,  called  m  Englifh  the  jer-falcoti . 
See  Falco. 

It  is  a  very  bold  and  daring  bird,  attacking  all  other 
fowl  without  referve,  particularly  the  heron  and  ftork 
kinds.  The  other  falcons  are  all  afraid  of  this. 

GYRINUS,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infedts  of  the 
coleoptera  order.  The  generic  charadters  are  :  The 
antennae  are  cylindrical,  iliff,  and  fhorter  than  the 
head  ;  and  the  eyes  are  four,  two  on  the  upper  and 
two  on  the  under  part  of  the  head.  Mr  Barbut,  how¬ 
ever,  fays  that  the  eyes  only  appear  on  the  upper  and 
under  parts  of  the  head,  but  that  they  are  not  four. 
The  natator,  or  common  Water- flea,  is  of  a  bright 
black  colour  ;  the  feet  are  yellow,  flat,  and  large  ;  the 
infedt  is  in  length  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  runs 
with  great  celerity  in  circles  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  plunging  down  in- 
ftantaneoufly  when  attempted  to  be  taken.  There  are 
eight  other  fpecies,  which  frequent  the  waters  in  differ 
rent  parts  of  the  globe. 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburgh,  fituated  on  the  river  Aller,  in  E.  Long* 
10.45.  N.  Lat.  52.50. 


H» 


Yj  The  eighth  letter  and  fixth  confonant  in  our  al- 
>  phabet ;  though  fome  grammarians  will  have  it 
to  be  only  an  afpiration,  or  breathing.  But  nothing 
«an  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  difpute  its  being -a  di- 
flindl  found,  and  formed  in  a  particular  manner  by 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  h 


the  organs  of  fpeech,  at  leaft  in  our  language  :  wit- 
nefs  the  words  eat  and  heat ,  arm  and  harm ,  ear  and 
hear ,  at  and  hat,  &c.  as  pronounced  with  or  without 
the  h . 

It  is  pronounced  by  a  ftrong  exfpiration  of  the  breath 
I  i  between 


Gyr 

I!  * 

Gyfhorrr. 

.  »-y 


Plate 

cexxiri 
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Haag  between  the  lips,  clofing,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle  motion 

I!  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly 

Habdala.  approaching  the  palate.  ,  .  .  , 

*■ - . -  There  Teems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  h,  which 

is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans,  derived  its  figure 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  n.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  moft  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  u.ed  the 
fame  figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  feries  of  all  thefe 
alphabets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth 

ktH,’  ufed  as  a  numeral,  denotes  200 ;  andwithadalh 

over  it,  H,  200,000.  . 

As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  o 
denote  homo,  bare,,  bora,  &c.  Thus  H.  B.  flood  for 
hares  lonorum  ;  and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  L  L  S.  fc- 

ftcrce  :  and  H.  A.  for  Hadnanus.  . 

H  A  AG,  or  Hag,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  feated  on  a  hill  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  16. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  lefler  prophets, 
whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Teftament.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  with 
n  bheth  ;  and  fignifies  “  a  wreftler.’’  There  is  no  pre- 
cife  time  mentioned  in  Scripture  when  this  Habakkuk 
lived  ;  but  from  his  predicting  the  rum  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  prophefied 
before  Zedekiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manafteh.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  prophe¬ 
cies  which  are  not  extant  :  but  thofe  that  are  indifpu- 
tablv  his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In  thefe  t  le 
prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the  diforders 
which  he  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Judaea.  God  re¬ 
veals  to  him,  that  he  would  Ihortly  pumfh  them  in  a 
very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Chaldseans. 
He  foretels  the  conquefts  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  his  me- 
tamorpliofis,  and  death.  He  foretels,  that  the  vaft  de- 
figns  of  Tehoiakim  would  be  fru  11  rated.  He  fpeaks 
againft  a  prince  (probably  the  king  of  Tyre)  who  built 
with  biood  and  iniquity  ;  and  he  accufes  another  king 
(perhaps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having  intoxicated  his 
friend,  in  order  to  difeover  his  nakednefs.  1  he  third 
chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God,  whole  majefty  he 
deferibes  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  ex- 

^  HAB  VT  a  province  of  Alia,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom’  of  Fez.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  The  principal  towns  are  Arzilla,  letuan,  and 
Ceuta  •  which  laft  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  Spaniards. 

HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews  obierved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbatli,  when  every  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  is  come  home.  At  that  time  they  light  a  taper 
-or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  lead.  I  he  mailer  of  the 
family 'then  takes  a  cup,  with  feme  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpices,  and  having  repeated  a  paffage  or  two 
of  feripture,  as  for  example,  “  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
falvation,”  &c.  Pfal.  cxvi.  and  “  I  he  Jews  had  light 
and  gladnefs,”  See.  Eftli.  viii.  lie  bleffes  the  wine  and 
fpices.  Afterwards  he  bleffes  the  light  of  the  fire;  and 
then  calls  his  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem¬ 
bering  that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fignify,  that  the  fabbath  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows  For  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is  called  Hab- 
data,  which  fignifies.  “  diftinaion .”  After  the  cere- 
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mony  is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  wilh 
one  another,  not  u  a  good  night, ,5  but  u  a  good 
week.” 

HABEAS  corpus,  in  law,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
cafes  of  Fcdfe  Imprisonment .  The  incapacity  of  the 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 
give  complete  relief  in  every  cafe,  hath  almoff  entiiely 
antiquated  them,  and  hath  caufed  a  general  recourfe 
to  be  had,  in  behalf  of  perfons.  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifonment,  to  the  prefent  writ,  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  Englifh  law.  Of  this  there  are  various 
kinds  made  rife  of  by  the  courts  at  Wbftminfter,  for 
removing  prifoners  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eafy  adminiflration  of  juffice.  Such  is  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  ad  refpondenduniy  when  a  man  hath  a  caufe 
of  action  againft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of 
fome  inferior  court  ;  in  order  to  remove  the  prifoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  a&ion  in  the  court 
above.  Such  is  that  ad  fath faciendum,  when  a  prifo- 
ner  hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  aftion,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fnpe- 
rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution. 
Such  alfo  are  thofe  ad  profequendum ,  tejlifcandum ,  de¬ 
liberandum ,  See.  ;  which  iflue  when  it  is  neccffary  to 
remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  profecute  or  bear  tefti- 
mony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurif- 
di&ion  wherein  the  fa&  was  .committed.  Such  is, 
laftly,  the  common  writ  ad  faciendum  et  recipiendum , 
which  iffues  out  uf  any  of  the  courts  of  Weftmnifter- 
hall,  when  a  perfon  is  fuedin  fome  inferior  jurifdid ion, 
and  is  defirous  to  remove  the  a£lion  into  the  fuperior 
court  ;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre¬ 
quently  denominated  an  habeas  corpus  cum  caufa) ,  to 
\  whatfoever  the  kinoes  court  fhall  confi- 
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do  and  receive  whatfeever  the  king’s  court  (hall  confi- 
der  in  that  behalf.  This  is  a  writ  grantable  of  com¬ 
mon  right,  without  any  motion  in  court;  and  it  m- 
ftantly  fuperfedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difeharge  of 
prifoners,  it  is  ordered  by  ftatute  i  &  2  P.  St  hi.  c.  1 3 • 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  iflue  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  goal,  unlefs  figned  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexa¬ 
tious  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  enaded 
by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrifter  of  three  years, 
ftanding,  no  caufe  fhall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  iflue  or  demurrer  de¬ 
liberately  joined  :  that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to 
the  inferior  court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  other  wife, 
fhall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed  :  and  that  110 
caufe  fhall  be  removed,  at  all,  if  the  debt  or  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  fum  of 
five  pounds.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  dude  the  latter  branch  of  the  ftatute,  by  procuwng 
a  nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another  adion  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards  (and  then  by  the  conrfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  addons  together)* 
it  is  therefore  enacted  by  ftatute  1 2  Geo.  I.  .c.  29. 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  addons  as 
aie  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithftanding 
other  addons  may  be  brought  againft  the  fame  defend¬ 
ant  to  a  greater  amount.  _ 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  manne^ot 
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Habeas  illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjici -  juft  caufe,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered,  Habeas 

Corpus,  endurn ;  dire&ed  to  the  perfon  detaining  another,  and  £he  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right,  01  , 

commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner,  which  “  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted 

\mment  w*t^1  ^ie  day  an^  cau^e  his  caption  and  detention,  to  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  pri- 

mm  ad  faciendum,  fubjiciendum,  et  recipiendum ,  to  do,  fub-  fon,  or  otherwile  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the 

mit  to,  and  receive  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court  command  of  the  king,  the  privy- council,  or  any  o- 

awarding  fuch  writ  fhall  confider  in  that  behalf.  This  ther.” 

is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  com-  In  the  articles  Liberty  and  Rights,  we  expatiated 
men  law  iffuing  out  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  not  ,  at  large  on  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubje£t.  This 
only  in  term-time,  but  alfo  during  the  vacation,  by  a  was  ihown  to  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  eould 
fat  from  the  chief  juftice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges,  not  be  furrendered  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  commif- 
and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions  :  fion  'of  fome  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which 

for  the  king  is  at  all  times  intitled  to  have  an  account  ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  cafe  without  the  fpe- 

why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  fubje&s  is  reftrained,  cial  permitTion  of  law.  A  do£lrine  coeval  with  the 

wherever  that  reftraint  may  be  inflicted.  If  it  iflues  firft  rudiments  of  our  conftitution  ;  and  handed  down 

in  vacation,  it  is  ufually  returnable  before  the  judge  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithftanding  all  their 

himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfelf  ftruggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the 
thereon  ;  unlefs  the  term  fhould  intervene,  and  then  it  Norman  conqueft  :  aflerted  afterwards  and  confirmed 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were  by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  defendants  :  and 

privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exche-  though  fometimes?a  little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of 

quer,  as  being  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  ha -  the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpotifm  of  jealous  or 

Isas  corpus  ad fuhjiciendum  might  alfo  have  been  award-  ufurping  princes,  yet  eftablifhed  on  the  firmeft  bafis  by 

ed  from  thence;  and,  if  the  caufe  of  imprifonment  were  the  provifions  of  magna  chart  a,  and  a  long  fscceffion 

palpably  illegal,  they  might  have  difeharged  him  :  but  of  ftatutes  enaded  under  Edward  III.  To  affert  an 

if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  matter,  they  abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
could  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  his  inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 
appearance  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ;  which  occa-  ty  ;  and  in  the  end  would  deftroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 
honed  the  common  pleas  to  difcountenance  fuch  ap-  rendering  its  protedion  impoffible  :  but  the  glory  of 
plications.  It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  and  by  very  re-  the  Englifh  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  times, 
fpedable  authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  may  the  caufes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 

blue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  :  but,  what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  fubjed  may  be 

upon  the  famous  application  to  lord  Nottingham  by  lawful.  This  it  is  which  induces  the  abfolute  necef- 

Jenks,  notwithftanding  the  mod  diligent  fearclies,  no  fity  of  expreffing  upon  every  commitment  the  reafon 

precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had  if-  for  which  it  is  made  ;  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
fued  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation  ;  and  therefore  his  lordfliip  corpus ,  may  examine  into  its  validity  ;  and  according 
refufed  it.  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  difeharge,  ad- 

In  the  court  of  king’s-bench  it  was,  and  is  ft  ill,  mit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner. 

Eeceflary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in  And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  court 
the  cafe  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  ( certiorari ,  pro-  of  king’s-bench,  relying  on  fpme  arbitrary  precedents 
hibition,  mandamus ,  &c.)  which  do  not  ifiue  as  of  (and  thofe  perhaps  mifunderftood),  determined  *  that  #  State 
mere  courfe,  without  fhowing  fome  probable  caufe  why  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to  deliver  a  prifoner,  though  committed  without  any1'56, 
the  party’s  affiftanec.  For,  as  was  argued  by  lord  caufe  affigned,  in  cafe  he  was  committed  by  the  fpe- 
chief  juftice  Vaughan,  “  it  is  granted  on  motion,  be-  cial  command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  had  cf  courfe  ;  and  there  is  there-  council.  This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and 
fore  no  neccjjity  to  grant  it :  for  the  court  ought  to  produced  the  petition  of  right ,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites 
be  fatisfied  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  caufe  to  this  illegal  judgment,  and  enafts  that  no  freeman  here- 
be  delivered.”  And  this  feems-  the  more  reafonable,  after  fhall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.  But  when, 
becaufe,  when  once  granted,  the  perfon  to  whom  it  in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 
is  directed  can  return  no  fatisfa&ory  excufe  for  not  committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuance  of 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prifoner.  So  that,  if  it  his  majefty’s  fpecial  command,  under  a  general  charge 
iffiied  of  mere  courfe,  without  fhowing  to  the  court  of  “  notable  contempts  and  ftirring  up  fedition  againft 
or  judge  fome  reafonable  ground  for  awarding  it,  a  the  king  and  government,”  the  judges  delayed  for 
traitor  or  felon  under  fentence  of  death,  a  foldier  or  two  terms  (including  alfo  the  long  vacation)  to  deliver 
mariner  in  the  king’s  fervice,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable  ;  and 
or  a  domeftic,  confined  for  infanity  or  other  pruden-  when  at  length  they  agreed  that  it  was,  they  how- 
tial  reafons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement  ever  annexed  a  condition  of  finding  fureties  for*  the 
by  fuing  out  an  habeas  corpus ,  though  fure  to  be  re-  good  behaviour,  which  (till  protracted  their  imprifon-. 
manded  as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And  ment ;  the  chief  juftice  Sir  Nicholas'  Hyde,  at  the  fame 
therefore  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  juftice,  did  not  time  declaring  ||,  that  “  if  they  were  again  remanded^  Uid.-if* 
fcruple,  in  13  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one  for  that  caufe,’ perhaps  the  court  would  not  after- 
confined  by  the  court  of  admiralty  for  piracy  ;  there  wards  grant  a  habeas  corpus ,  being  already  made  ac- 
appearing,  upon  his  own  fhowing,  fufficient  grounds  quainted  with  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment.”  But 
to  xonfine  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable  this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  aftonifhment 
ground  be  Ihown,  that  the.  party  is  imprifoned  without  by  every  lawyer  prefent ;  according  to  Mr  Selden’s 

I  i  2  own 
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own  account  of  the  matter,  whofe  refentment  was 
not  cooled  at  the  diftancc  of  four  and  twenty  years. 

'  Thefe  pitiful  evafions  gave  rife  to  the  ftatute  1 6 
Car.  I.  c.  10.  §.  8.  whereby  it  is  enaded,  that  if  a  y 
perfon  be  committed  by  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon, 
or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  lie  (hall  have  granted  unto  lnm,  without  any 
delay  upon  any  pretence  vvhatfoever,  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  o 
king’s  bench  or  common-pleas  ;  who  (hall  thereupon, 
within  three  court-days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa¬ 
mine  and  determine  the  legality  of  fuch  commitment, 
and  do  what  to  juftice  (hall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  pnfoner.  "let  (till  in  the 
cafe  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
fpeech  at  Guildhall,  new  fliifts  and  dev.ces  were  made 
life  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law  ;  the  chiet 
iuftice  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  to  award 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendum  in  vacation, 
though  at  lall  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  uiual 
writs  ad  deliberandum,  &c.  whereby  the  pnfoner  was 
difchargpd  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Other  abufes  had  alfo 
crept  into  daily  praftice,  which  had  in  fome  meafure 


crept  lntu  u any  . .  ...  .  , 

defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional  re 
medv.  The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
lay  his  obedience  to  the  firft  writ,  and  might  wait  till 
a  fecond  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  furies, 
were  iffued,  before  he  produced  the  party :  and  many 
other  vexatious  (hifts  were  pradifed  to  detain  ftate- 
prifoners  in  cuftody.  But  whoever  will  attentively 
confider  the  Englifii  hiftory,  may  obferve,  that  the 
flagrant  abufe  of  any  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  mi- 
pilfers,  has  always  been  productive  of  a  druggie  , 
which  either  difeovers  the  exercife  of  that  power  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  or  (if  legal)  redra.ns  it  for  the 
future.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  indance. 
The  opprefiion  of  an  obfenre  individual  gave  birth  to 
the  famous  habeas  corpus  aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which 
is  frequently  confidered  as  another  magna  carta  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  by  confequence  has  alfo  in  fubfequent 
times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  thefe  wnts 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  ftatute,  but  iffu- 
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proper  court  of  judicature.  4*  fhat  officers  and 
keepers  neglecting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  deli¬ 
vering  to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hours 
after  demand  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
or  (hifting  the  cutlody  of  a  prifoner  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  without  fufficient  reafon  or  authority  (fpecified 
in  the  aft),  (hall  for  the  firfl  offence  forfeit  icol.  and 
for  the  fecond  offence  200 1.  to  the  party  grieved, 
and  be  difabled  to  hold  his  office.  5.  That  no  per¬ 
fon,  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus,  (hall  be  re¬ 
committed  for  the  fame  offence,  on  penalty  of 
coo  1.  6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for  trea¬ 

son  or  felony  (hall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firft  week 
of  the  next  term,  or  the  firft  day  of  the  next  feffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indicted  in  that  term  or 
feflion,  or  elfe  admitted  to  bail  ;  unlefs  the  kuig  s 
witnefi’es  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time  :  and  if  ac¬ 
quitted,  or  if  not  indicted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term 
or  ftffion,  he  fhall  be  difeharged  from  his  imprison¬ 
ment  for  fuch  imputed  offence  :  but  that  no  perfon* 
after  the  affifes  fhall  be  opened  for  the  county  in  which 
he  is  detained,  fhall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus ,  till 
after  the  affifes  are  ended  ;  but  fhall  be  left  to  the 
juftice  of  the  judges  of  affife.  7.  That  any  fuch  pri- 


Hiibeif- 

Corpus*., 
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foner  may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus,  as 
well  out  of  tlie  chancery  or  exchequer  as  out  of  the 
king’s  bench  or  common  pleas  ;  and  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on  fight  of  the 
warrant,  or  oath  that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  Ifeve- 
rally  to  the  party  grieved  the  fum  of  500 1.  8.  1  hat 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (hall  run  into  the  counties 
palatine,  cinque  ports,  and  other  privileged  places, 
and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  England  (except  perfons  contradmg,  or 
convids  praying  to  be  tranfported ;  or  having  com¬ 
mitted  fome  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which 
they  are  fent)  (hall  be  fent  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or  any  places  beyond  the 
feas,  within  or  without  the  king’s  dominions:  on  pain- 
that  the  party  committing,  his  advifers,  aiders,  and 
affiftants,  fhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  fum  not 
lefs  than  cool,  to  be  recovered  with  treble  colts  ;  halL 
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(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  ftatute,  but  Mu-  be  ^le' p  ofprlmZre;  and  (haU  be  incapable 

lag  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  ftandard  of  pardon/ 

law  and  liberty  -  *  ■  “  *  n 


tW  ana  uut-iuv*  .  nii  i 

The  ftatute  itfelf  enaas,  l.  That  the  writ  fhall  be 
returned  and  the  prifoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  diftance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  fuch  writs  (hall  be  endor. 
fed,  as  granted  in  purfuance  of  this  aa,  and  figned  by 

the  perfon  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and  ,  - 

re  quell  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com-  common  .  . 
jnitted  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed  law 


for  treafon  or  felony  expreffed  m  the  warrant,  or  for 
fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceffary  thereto  before 
the  fad,  or  convitted  or  charged  in  execution  by  le- 
jral  procefs),  the  lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  twelve 
fudges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  fhall  (unlels 
the  party  has  neglected  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any 
court  for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpus  for 
-  ‘ r  _  VtpfnrG  hlllllell 


LUC  King  0  .  . 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  that  great  and  important 
ftatute  :  which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  only  to  the 
cafe  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  juftice  by  a  tem’ 
porary  enlargement  of  the  prifoner;  all  other  cafes  oi 
unjuft  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 

1,„  u  i,  „„W  «,p.a,d  b,  “r 
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cient  precedents  and  the  fpmt  of  the  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  the  writ  ffiould  be  immediately  obeyed, 
without  waiting  for  any  alias  or  pluries;  otherwife  an 
attachment  will  iffue.  By  which  admirable  regula¬ 
tions,  jiulicial  as  well  as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  » 
now  complete  for  removing  the  injury  of  unjuft  and 
illegal  confinement.  A  remedy  the  more  neceffary, 
becaufe  the  opprefiion  does  not  always  anfe  from  the 

court  ior  uia  - -  -  -  *  .  -  nl  t  e  but  fometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  oi 

fuch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfelf  ’  For  ;t  frequently  happens  ia  foreign 

or  any  other  of  the  jpdges ;  and  upon  the  return  made  g««r  ha3  happened  In  England  during  tire 

fhall  difeharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  fe-  ““  (fufpenfioa3  of  the  ftatute),  that  perfons  apr 

curity  to  appeitr  aid  aafwer  to  the  accufotum  in  tas  tempora  y  p  prehende^ 


HAH 


Hater* 

dafher 


Habit. 


prchended  upon  fufpicion  have  fufFered  a  long  impri- 
fonment,  merely  becaufe  they  were  forgotten. 

HABERDASHER,  in  commerce,  a  feller  of  hats 
and  other  fmall  wares.— The  mailer  and  wardens  of 
the  company  of  haberdafhers  in  London,  calling  to 
their  aflittance  one  of  the  company  of  cappers,  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  hat-makers,  and  mayors,  &c.  of  towns, 
inay  fearch  the  wares  of  all  hatters  who  work  hats  with 
foreign  wool,  and  who  have  not  been  apprentices  to 
the  trade,  or  who  dye  them  with  any  thing  but  cop- 
peras  and  galls,  or  woad  and  madder;  in  which  cafes 
they  are  liable  to  penalties  by  flat.  8.  Eliz.  cap.  7. 
and  5  Geo..  IE  cap.  22.  .  .  .  _ 

For  the  etymology  of  this  denomination,  fee  jjer- 

©ash. 

HABERGTON,  or  Haubergeon,  Habergetum, 
a  coat  of  mail  ;  an  ancient  piece  of  defenfive  armour, 
form  of  a  coat,  defending  from  the  neck  to  the 
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middle,  and  formed  of  little  iron  rings  or  mailies,  link¬ 
ed  into  each  other.— The  word  is  alfo  written  haberge, 
hauler hauler e,  haubert ,  hauther,  houtbert,  and  hauberk . 


$  pci  man  takes  it  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ancient 
French  hadt,  “high,”  and  berg,  “  armour,  covering?” 


as  ferving  to  defend  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Du 
Cange  and  Skinner  choofe  to  derive  it  from  the  Bel- 
o  ic  ha  Is,  or  Teutonic  haltz ,  “  neck,”  and  bergen,  “  to 
**  as  if  it  were  a  peculiar  defence  for  the  neck. 


Others  will  have  it  formed  of  al,  alia ,  q.  d.  all,  and  ber- 
jen,  “  to  cover  as  importing  it  a  cover  for  the  whole 

bpdy.  r  , 

HABICOT  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  furgeon,  born 
at  Bonny  in  Gatinois,  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  (kill  in  his  profeffion,  and  by  his  writings  ;  and  died 
in  1624.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  plague,  and  fe- 
veral  other  curious  works.  * 

HABINGTON  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  and 
hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Habington,  Efq. 
He  was  barn  in  1605,  at  Hendlip  in  Worcetteifhire  ; 
and  was  educated  at  St  Omers  and  at  Bans.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  left  feveral  manufcripts  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon.  His  printed  works  are,  I.  Poems  under 
the  title  of  Cajlura.  2.  The  queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragic-comedy.  3.  Obfervations  upon  HHory.  4.  The 
hi  {lory  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  written  and 
pubhflied  at  the  defire,  of  Charles  I.  This  work  is 
compofed  in  a  very  florid  ftyle.  . 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  difpolition 
either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  fame  a&.  See  Custom  and  Habit. 

Habit  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  drefs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 
pofition  of  garments,  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered. 
The  principal  part  of  the  drefs  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  was  the  and  the  The  was 

an  upper  garment,  confiding  of  a  loofe  fquare  piece  of 
cloath  wrapped  round  the  body  ;  the  was  an  un¬ 

der  garment,  or  tunic,  which  was  fattened  round  the 
body  and  embraced  it  clofely,  falling  down  to  the  mid¬ 
thigh.  It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  obferve  that  a  per¬ 
fon  divefted  of  this  upper  garment  or  in  the  ea- 

flern  language,  h  ftyled  naked,  and  in  this  fenfe  David 
danced  naked  before  the  ark. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garments  in  life  with  both  fexes, 
amongtt  the  Romans'*,  were  the  toga,  tunica,  peluna, 
lacerna,  chlamys,  paludamentum,  ltfpa,  ftola,  pallium 
er  palla.  See  Toga, 


For J  the  habits  of  the  priefts  amongtt  the  Jews, 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  fee  the  article  Priests.  HJ[ct 

Habit  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  uniform  garments 
of  the  religious,  conformable  to  the  rule  and  order 
whereof  they  make  profeffion  :  as  the  habit  of  St  Bene¬ 
dict,  of  St  Auguttine,  &c. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay  absolutely,  fuch  a  perfon  has 
taken  the  habit ;  meaning  he  lias  entered  upon  a  no¬ 
viciate  in  a  certain  order.  So  he  is  faid  to  quit  the  ha¬ 
bit,  when  he  renounces  the  order.  See  Vow. 

The  habits  of  the  feveral  religious  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  been  calculated  for  fingularity  or  novelty  :  the 
founders  of  the  orders,  who  were  at  firft  chiefly  inha¬ 
bitants  of  deferts  and  folitudes,  gave  their  monks  the 
habit  ufual  among  the  country  people.  Accordingly* 
the  primitive  habits  of  St  Anthony,  St  Hilarion,  St 
Benedid,  Sc c.  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  confiding  chiefly  of  flieep  fkins,  the  common  drefs 
of  the  peafants,  fhepherds,  and  mountaineers,  of  that 
time  ;  and  the  fame  they  gave  to  their  difciples. 

The  orders  ettablifhed  in  and  about  cities  and  inha¬ 
bited  places  took  the  habit  worn  by  other  ecclefiattics 
at  the  time  of  their  inllitution.  Thus,  St  Dominic 
gave  his  difciples  the  habit  of  regular  canons,  which  he 
himfelf  had  always  worn  to  that  time.  And  the  like 
may  be  faid  of  the  Jefuits,  Barnabites,  Theatins,  Ora- 
torians,  See.  who  took  the  common  habit  of  the  eccle¬ 
fiattics  at  the  time  of  their  foundation.  And  what 
makes  them  differ  fo  much  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  habit  of  the  prefent  times,  is,  that 
they  have  always  kept  invariably  10  the  fame  form  5 
whereas  the  ecclefiattics  and  laics  have  been  changings 
their  mode  on  every  occafion. 

HA  BITE  and  Refute,  in  Scots  law,  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a  perfon 
lives,  with  refped  to  any  circumftanee  relating  to 
him. 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  refpe&  or 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.  See  Relation. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hafsburg,  an  ancient  cattle- 
of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Hapfburg  refided,  and  is 
feated  near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
the  town  of  that  name..  E.  Long.  8.  10,  N.  Lat, 

47-  22*  " 

HACHA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in 

Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Spanifh  galleons  touch  at  their  arrival 
in  South  America,  from  whence  expreffes  are  fent  to 
all  the  fettlements  to  give  than  notice  of  it.  W.  Long. 

72.  8.  N.  Lat.  1 1.  30. 

RACKET  (John),  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  was  born  in  15:92.  In  1623,  he  was  mader 
chaplain  to  James  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  :  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  redory  of  St  Andrew’s  Hoi- 
born,  with  that  of  Cheam  in  Surry  ,*  his  patron  tell¬ 
ing  him,  he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam 
for  health.  In  1642  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebendary 
and  refidentiary  ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  St  Andrew’s,  by  the  enfuing  troubles. 

He  then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little  difturbance* 
until  he  recovered  his  preferments  by  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  by  whom  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1 66 1-  Finding  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  almoft  battered  to  the. 

ground*. 
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Hackney.  ground,  he  in  eight  years  finifhed  a  complete  church  any  didance  not  exceeding  two  miles. 
*  fuperior  to  the  former,  at  his  own  expence  of  20,000  1. 

locol.  he  had  from  the  dean  and  chap 


excepting 

ter,  with  what  he  could  procure  from  private  benefac¬ 
tors.  He  laid  out  ioool.  on  a  prebendal  lioufe,  his 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclefhall  having  been  de- 
molifhed  during  the  civil  wars :  and  befide  thefe  adtsof 
munificence,  left  feveral  other  benefa&ions  at  his 
death  in  1670.  He  publifhed,  before  he  entered  into 
orders,  a  comedy  inti  tied  Loyola ,  which  was  twice  ad- 
ed  before  king  James  I.  After  his  death  there  appear¬ 
ed  a  “  Century  of  his  fermons  on  feveral  remarkable 
fubjeds,”  in  folio;  and  “  The  life  of  archbifhop  Wil¬ 
liams,”  in  folio,  which  was  abridged  in  1700  by  Am¬ 
brose  Philips. 

HACKNEY,  a  parifh  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north- 
ea ft  fide  of  London,  containing  no  lefs  than  12. ham¬ 
lets.  At  the  bottom  of  Hackney- Marfh,  through  which 
the  river  Lea  runs,  between  Old- Ford  and  the  Wyck, 
there  have  been  difeovered  the  remains  of  a  great  ftone 
caufeway,  which,  by  the  Roman  coins,  & c.  found 
there,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  famous  highways  made 
by  the  Romans.  The  church  here  is  of  a  very  ancient 
foundation,  fo  old  as  Edward  II.  and  the  number  of 
houfes  near  800.  That  part  next  London  is  called 
Mare  Street ;  the  middle  Church  Street ;  and  the  north 
part  Clapton;  Dorlefton  and  Sbaklewell  are  on  the  weft, 
and  Hummerton,  which  leads  to  the  Marfh,  on  the  eaft. 
Here  are  three  meeting- houfes  and  feveral  boarding- 
fchools,  befides  the  free  fchool  in  the  church-yard,  a 
charity- fchool,  and  17  almfhoufes.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  the  coaches  let  to  the  people  in  London  firft 
received  their  name;  for  in  the  laft  century,  many 
people  having  gone  on  vifits  to  fee  their  friends  at 
Hackney,  it  occafioned  them  often  to  hire  horfes  or 
carriages,  fo  that  in  time  it  became  a  common  name 
for  fuch  horfes,  coaches,  and  chairs,  as  were  let  to  the 
people  of  London  ;  and  the  name  has  now  diffufed  it- 
felf  not  only  throughout  Britain,  but  likewife  Ireland. 

HACKNEY-Coackesy  thofe  expofed  to  hire  in  the 
Rreets  of  London,  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at  rates 
fixed  by  authority.  See  Coach. — Thefe  firft  began  to 
ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  rather  waited  at  inns, 
in  the  year  1625,  and  were  only  20  in  number ;  but  in 
1635  they  were  fo  much  increafed,  that  king  Charles 
iflued  out  an  order  of  council  for  reftraining  them.  In 
1637,  he  allowed  50  hackney-coachmen,  each  of  whom 
might  keep  12  horfes.  In  1652,  their  number  was  li¬ 
mited  to  200;  and  in  1654,  it  was  extended  to  300. 
In  1661,  400  were  licen fed,  at  5  1.  annually  for  each. 
In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and  taxed  by  the  5  and 
6  of  W.  Sc  M.  at  4  1.  per  annum  each.  By  9  Anne 
cap.  23.  800  coaches  were  allowed  in  London  and 
Weftminfter ;  but  by  8  Geo.  III.  cap.  24.  the  num¬ 
ber  is  increafed  to  1000,  which  are  to  be  licen  fed  by 
commifiioners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  fh.  per  week 
to  the  king.  On  Sundays  there  were  formerly  only 
*75  hackney-coaches  to  ply,  which  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  commifiioners ;  but  their  number  is  now 
unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney  coachmen  in  London,  or  with¬ 
in  ten  miles  of  the  city,  is  1 2  {hillings  and  fixpence  per 
day,  allowing  12  hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it  is 
is.  6d.  for  the  firft,  and  is.  for  every  hour  after;  and 
pone  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diftance 
$ot  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  half;  or  above  is.  6d.  for 
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ney  coachmen  refute  to  go  at,  or  exa&  more  than, 
their  limited  hire,  they  are  fubject  to  a  forfeit  not  un¬ 
der  10s.  nor  exceeding  3  1.  and  which  the  commifiion¬ 
ers  have  power  to  determine.  Every  hackney-coach  ^ 
muft  be  provided  with  check  Airings,  and  every  coach¬ 
man  plying  without  them  incurs  a  penalty  of  5s. — . 

Drivers  of  hackney-coaches  are  to  give  way  to  perfons 
of  quality  and  gentlemens  coaches,  under  the  penalty 
of  5  1. 

The  duty  arifing  from  licences  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a  branch  of  the  king’s 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  *.  This  revenue  *  See  Re. 
is  governed  by  commifiioners  of  its  own,  and  is '  in  venue. 
truth  a  benefit  to  the  fubjedl ;  as  the  expence  of  it  is 
felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  necefiary  regulations  have  # 
eftablilhed  a  competent  jurifdidlion,  whereby  a  very  re- 
fraftory  race  of  men  may  be  kept  in  fome  tolerable  order. 

HADDINGTON,  a  borough- town  of  Scotland, 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  which,  alongft  with  four  others,  fends 
one  member  to  parliament.  It  is  furrounded  with  many 
feats  of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  is  about  1 6  miles  eaft  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  the  county  town,  and  gives  title  of 
Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Hamilton  family.  W.  Long. 

2.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englifii  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Gadus. 

HADDON  (Dr  Walter),  a  great  reftorer  of'  the 
learned  languages  in  England,  was  born  in  1516.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  partxularly  by  writing  Latin  in 
a  fine  ftyle,  which  he  acquired  by  a  conftant  ftudy  of 
Cicero.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  promoter  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  under  king  Edward  ;  and  was  therefore  thought 
a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  bifiiop  Gardiner  in  the  ma- 
fterfhip  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  on  his  deprivation. 

He  lay  concealed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  but 
acquired  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  conftituted  him 
one  of  the  mafters  of  the  court  of  requefts,  and  fent 
him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Bruges  in  1566,  to  re- 
ftore  commerce  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 

He  was.  alfo  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  drawing  up 
in  Latin  that  ufeful  code  of  ecclefiaftical  law,  published 
in  1571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  the  title  of 
Reformatio  legum  eccleftajlicarum ;  his  other'  works  are 
colled!  ed  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Lucubrations . 

He  died  in  1572. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  with  a  ftrong  citadel,  built 
upon  a  fmall  ifiand.  It  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  has  a  well-frequented  harbour.  E.  Long.  9, 

35.  N.  Lat.  55.  24. 

HADES,  in  the  feriptures,  'is  ufed  in  various  fen- 
fes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  the  invifible  regions  of  the 
dead,  fometimes  the  place  of  the  damned,  and  fome- 
times  the  grave.  In  Greek  authors  it  is  ufed. to  figni- 
fy  in  general  the  regions  of  the  dead.  See  Hell. 

HADLEY,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  feated  in  a  bottom 
on  the  river  Prefton.  It  confifts  of  about  600  houfes; 
with  a  very  handfome  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a 
Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  The  ftreets  are  pretty- 
broad,  but  not  paved.  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are 
fpun  here  for  the  Norwich  manufa&ure  ;  and  this 
town  had  once  a  confiderable  woollen  manufadlure, 
which  is  now  decayed.  E.‘  Long.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRIAN.  See  Adrian. 

HiEMAGOGOS,  among  phyficians,  a  compound 

me- 
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-namrtH  medicine,  confining  of  fetid  and  aromatic  fimples  mix- 
tIlU9  ed  with  black  hellebore,  and  prefcribed  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  menftrua  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes ;  as  alfo  to 
bring  away  the  lochia. 

HiEMANTHUS,  the  blood-flower  :  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  ninth  order,  Spathacea .  The  involucrum  is  hexa- 
phyllus  and  multiflorous;  the  corolla  fexpartite  fuperior; 
the  berry  trilocular. 

Specks .  1.  The  coccineus,  with  plain  tongue-fhaped 

leaves,  rifes  about  a  foot  highf  with  a  ftalk  fupporting 
a  duller  of  bright  red  tubulous  flowers.  It  hath  a  large 
bulbous  root,  from  which  in  the  autumn  comes  out 
two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a  flefhy  confidence,  fhaped 
like  a  tongue,  which  turn  backward  on  each  fide,  and 
fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  they  have  a  llrange  ap¬ 
pearance  all  the  winter.  In  the  fpring  thefe  decay  ;  fo 
that  from  May  to  the  beginning' of  Auguft  they  are 
deftitute  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
autumn  juft  before  the  leaves  come  out.  2.  The  cari- 
natus,  with  keel-lhapedTeaves,  has  a  taller  ftalk  and  pa¬ 
ler  flowers  than  the  former  ;  its  leaves  are  not  flat,  but 
hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  3.  The  puniceus, 
with  large  fpear-fhaped  waved  leaves,  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  hath  flowers  of  a  yeliowifh.  red  colour.  Thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate  very  faft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  their  roots  feldom  putting  forth  many  off-fets. 
The.beft  method  of  managing  them  is  to  have  a  bed  of 
good  earth  in  a  bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  glades,  and  in  hard  frofts  with  mats  and  draw. 
The  earth  in  the  frame  fhould  be  two  feet  deep,  and 
the  frame  fhould  rife  two  feet  above  the  furface,  to  al¬ 
low  height  for  the  flower-ftems  to  grow.  The  roots 
fhould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  afunder  ;  and  in 
winter,  if  they  are  protected  from  froft,  and  not  dif¬ 
fered  to  have  too  much  wet,  but  in  mild  weather  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  they  will  flower  every  year,  and  the 
flowers  will  be  much  ftronger  than  with  any  other  ma¬ 
nagement.  The  third  fort  requires  to  be  conflantly 
kept  in  a  dry  flove. 

HAEMATITES,  or  blood  stone,  a  hard  mineral 
fubftance,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  the  powder  of 
which  is  always  red.  It  is  found  in  mafles  fometimes 
fpherical,  femi-fpherical,  pyramidal,  or  cellular,  that  is 
like  a  honeycomb.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 
Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been  extra&ed  from  a 
quintal  of  ftone  ;  but  the  iron  is  of  fuch  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity,  that  this  ore  is  not  commonly  fmelted.  The  great 
hardnefs  of  haematites  renders  it  fit  for  burnifhing  and 
poli flung  metals. 

HiEMATOPUS,  the  sea- pye ,  in  ornithology,  age- 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallae.  The  beak  is  com- 
preffed,  with  an  equal  wedge-fhaped  point  ;  the  noftrils 
are  linear;  and  the  feet  have  three  toes  without  nails. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  oftralegus,  or  oyfter- 
Plate  catcher,  a  native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  feeds  upon 
!  ccxxxiv.  todl-fifh  near  the  fea-fhore,  particularly  oyfters,  and  lim¬ 
pets.  On  obferving  an  oyfler  which  gapes  wide  enough 
for  the  infertionof  its  bill,  it  thmtU  it  in,  and  takes  out 
the  inhabitant:  it  will  alfo  force  the  limpets  from  their 
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adhefion  to  the  rocks  with  fufficient  eafe.  In  turn  it 
feeds  on  marine  infedts  and  worms.  With  us  thefe  birds  v 
are  often  feen  in  conftderable  flocks  in  winter :  in  the 
fummer  they  are  met  with  only  in  pairs,  though  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea  or  fait  rivers.  The  fe¬ 
male  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  on  the  bare  ground,  on  the 
fliore,  above  high-water  mark  :  they  are  of  a  greenifh 
grey,  blotched  with  black.  The  young  are  faid  to  be 
hatched  in  about  three  weeks.  Thefe  birds  are  pretty 
wild  when  in  flocks ;  yet  are  eafily  brought  up  tame, 
if  taken  young. 

HiEMATOXYLUM,  logwood,  or  Ccimpeachy 
Wood :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomentacea.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  capfule  lan- 
ceolated  ;  unilocular,  and  bivalved  ;  the  valves  navicu¬ 
lar  or  keeled  like  a  boat. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  cam- 
pechianum,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spaniflv 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  rifes  from  16  to  24  feet  high. 
The  flems  are  generally  crooked,  and  very  deformed  y 
and  feldom  thicker  than  a  man’s  thigh.  The  branches, 
which  come  out  on  each  fide,  are  crooked,  irregular, 
and  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  garnifhed  with  winged* 
leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  obfeure  lobes  indent¬ 
ed  at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  in  a  racemus  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves,  Handing  eredl,  and  are  of  a  pale' 
yeliowifh  colour,  with  a  purple  empalement.  They  are 
fucceeded  by  flat  oblong  pods,  each  containing  two  or 
three  kidney-feeds. — Dr  Wright  informs  11s,  that  this 
tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  from  Honduras  in 
1715  ;  and  is  at  this  time  too  common,  as  it  has  over¬ 
run  large  tradls  of  land,  and  is  very  difficult  to  root  out. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  and  ftrong  fence  again  ft  cattle.  If 
pruned  from  the  lower  branches,  it  grows  to  a  fizeable 
tree,  and,  when  old,  the  wood  is  as  good  as  that  from 
Honduras.  The  trees  are  cut  up  into  billets  or  junks, 
the  bark  and  white  fap  of  which  are  chipped  off,  and 
the  red  part,  or  heart,  is  fent  to  England  for  fale. 

Logwood  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  for  dyeing 
purple,  but  efpecially  black  colours.  All  the  colour?, 
however,  which  can  be  prepared  from  it,  are  of  a  fading 
nature,  and  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  equally  durable- 
with  thofe  prepared  from  fome  other  materials.  Of  all 
the  colours  prepared  from  logwood,  the  black  is  the  moil 
durable.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  it  as  an  ingredient  in 
making  ink.  “  In  dyeing  cloth  (fays  he),  vitriol 
and  galls,  in  whatever  proportions  they  are  ufed,  pro¬ 
duce  only  browns  of  different  fhades :  I  have  often 
been  furprifed  that  with  thefe  capital  materials  of  the 
black  dye  I  never  could  obtain  any  true  blacknefs  in 
white  cloth,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  fome  un¬ 
heeded  mifmanagement  in  the  procefs,  till  I  found  it 
to  be  a  known  fadl  among  the  dyers.  Logwood  is  the 
material  which  adds  blacknefs  to  the  vitriol  and  gall- 
brown  ;  and  this  black  dye,  though  not  of  the  moil 
durable  kind,  is  the  moft  common.  On  blue  cloth  a 
good  black  may  be. dyed  by  vitriol  and  galls  alone;  but 
even  here,  an  addition  of  logwood  contributes  not  a; 
little  to  improve  the  colour.’ * - -Mr  Detaval,  how¬ 

ever,  in  his  Effay  on  Colours,  informs  us,  that  with  an 
infufion  of  galls  and  iron-filings,  he  not  only  made  an 

exceeding; 
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toxylum. 
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ft  A  E  L,  ^U^.,  erJ  they  might  have  done  before  the  making  of  Hank* 

exceeding  black  dnr^  mk,  but  a  o  i  ■  this  aft.  Sec.  2.  See  Heresy. 
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See  Colour- Making, 
17.  j  and  Ink-  Log- 


cloth  of  a  very  deep  black 
n°  1  ’  11,  14.  ;  Dyeing,  n  */•*  -  . 

wood  is  alfo  found  to  have  a  confidence  all rmgent  vir- 
tue  as  a  medicine,  and  an  extrad  of  it  is  sometimes 

civen  with  great  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas. 

s  haemoptysis,  H/emaptysis,  or  H^mopue ;  a 
fpitting  of  blood.  See  [Index  fubjomed  to)  Medi- 

C '  H  /EMO  RRH  A GY,  (compounded of  -“  blood,” 

and  piftvitu  “  I  burft  forth,)”  in  medicine,  a  flux  of 
blood  at  any  part  of  the  body  ;  anfing  either  from  a 
rupture  of  the  veffels,  as  when  they  are  too  full  or 
too  much  preffed  ;  or  from  an  erofion  of  the  fame,  as 
when  the  blood  is  too  fharp  and  corrofive.— ■  I  he  ha- 
morrhagy,  properly  fpeak.ng,  as  underftood  by  the 
Greeks,  was  only  a  flux  of  blood  at  the  nofe  ;  butte 
moderns  extend  the  name  to  any  kind  of  flux  of  blood 
whether  by  the  nofe,  mouth,  lungs,  flomach,  mteftines, 
fundament,  matrix,  or  whatever  part.  See  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 


this  ad.  Sec.' 2.  ''See  Heresy. 

HAERLEM.  See  Harlem.  _ 

HAG,  in  zoology.  See  Myxine. 
jq^GAKENS,  the  defcendants  oflfhmael.  They 
are  called  alfo  IJhmaelites  and  Saracens;  and  laftly,  by 
the  general  name  of  Arabians. 

As  to  the  Hagarens,  they  dwelt  in  Arabia  the  Hap- 
Cv  according  to  Pliny.  Strabo  joins  them  with  the 
Nabathieans,  and  Chavlotxans,  whofe  habitation  was 
rather  in  Arabia  Deferta.  Others  think  their  capital 
was  Petra,  otherwife  Agra,  and  confequently  they 
mould  be  placed  in  Arabia  Petnea.  The  author  of  the 
lxxxiii  Pfalm,  ver.  6-  joins  them  with  the  Moabites  , 
and  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  bid  ( ,  Cbr.  v.  10.),  that 
the  fons  of  Reuben,  in  the  time  of  oaul,  made  war 
againft  the  Hagarens,  and  became  matters  of  the  r 
country  eallward  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  ■  ihis 
therefore  was  the  true  and  ancient  country  of  the 
Hagarens.  When  Trajan  came  into  Arabia,  lie  be- 
fteged  the  capital  of  the  Hagarens,  but  could  not  take 
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naamcm,  . . ~  *  fieeed  tne  casual  ui  mv  ~  Z  r  u 

d  Surgek-y.  .  ,  it  5  The  fons  of  Hagar  valued  themfflves  of  old  upon 

HEMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  y  om,  as  appears  by  Baruch  111.  23. 

.r,  .e _ 3n A  VP  ns  venno:  to  the  inte-  tnar  unuo hi,  Ft;  j  .  Ger- 


anatomifts  to  the- arteries  and  veins  going  to  the  mte- 

ftl  HEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  an  hemorrhage 
or  iffue  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veffels.  bee 
( Index (ubiointi  to)  Medicine. 

1  HAMUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  vatt  ridge,  ™Mg 
from  lllyricum  towards  the  buxine,  (Pliny)  ,  fo  hi 
as  to  afford  a  profpeft  both  of  the  Eux.ne  and  Adriatic 
Here,  in  after-ages,  was  conftituted  a  province  called 

Hamnnons,  or  H&Yttiffiontus*  #  r  . 

HiERETICO  comburindo,  a  writ  which  ancient¬ 
ly  lay  againft  an  heretic,  who,  having  once  been  con- 
vifted  of  herefy  by  his  bifhop,  and  having  abjured  it, 
afterwards  falling  into  it  again,  or  into  f°me  other,  s 
thereupon  committed  to  the  fecular  power.  This  writ 
is  thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common 
law  itfelf;  however,  the  conviftion  of  herefy  by  the 
common  law  was  not  in  any  petty  ecclefiaftical  court, 
but  before  the  archbifhop  himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod, 
.and  the  delinquent  was  delivered  up  to  the  king  to  do 
with  him  as  he  pleafed  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  con¬ 
trol  over  the  fpiritual  power.  But  by  2  Hen.  IV. 
caD.  1  e.  the  diocefan  alone,  without  the  intenention 
ofa  fynod,  might  convift  of  heretical  tenets ;  and  un- 
lefs  the  convicft  abjured  his  opinions,  or  if  after  abju¬ 
ration  he  relapfed,  the  fheriff  was  bound  officio,  x\ 
required  by  the  bifhop,  to  commit  the  unhappy  vidim 
to  the  flames,  without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the 
crown.  This  writ  remained  in  force,  and  was  actually 
executed  on  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  feventh  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  on  two  Anans  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  b 
Edward  Coke  was  of  opinion,  that  this  writ  did  not  lie 
-4n  his  time  ;  but  it  is  now  formally  taken  away  by  ita- 
tute  29  Car.  II.  cap.  9.  But  this  flatute  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  take  away  or  abridge  the  junfdiftion  of  i  rote- 
ftaut  archbilhops  or  bifliops,  or  any  other  judges  of  any 
ecclefiaftical  courts,  in  cafes  of  atheifm,  blaipbemy,  he- 
refy,  or  fchifm,  and  other  damnable  do&rines  and  opi¬ 
nions  ;  but  they  may  prove  and  punilh  the  fame  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  majefty’s  ecclefiaftical  laws,  by  excommunica¬ 
tion,  deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclefiaftical 
cenfures,  not  extending  to  death,  in  fuch  fort  and  no 
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their  wifdom,  as  appears  by  Baruch  iii.  2  b 

HAGEDORN  (Frederick  de),  a  celebrated  Gei  - 
man  poet,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  where :  U» 1  father 
was  refident  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  J 

finilhed  his  ftudies  at  Jena  ;  and,  in  1728,  publ.lhed  a 
number  of  poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were 
well  received.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  the  friendfhip  of  many  of  the  learne  5 
and,  at  his  return,  was  made  fecrctary  to  the  Eughlh 
Hamburgh  company,  a  lucrative  _  employment  that 
left  him  fufficient  time  for  cultivating  the  muffs.  In 
17,8,  he  publilhed  his  Fables  and  Tales,  the  firft 
colleaion  of  the  kind  of  which  Germany  can  boall. 
He  afterwards  publilhed  other  pieces  of  poetry  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  as  Moral  Poems,  Epigrams,  and  hve 
books  of  Songs  :  which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  arc 

moil  efteemed.  He  died  in  1754.  .  ,  ^ 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  or 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It  wa* 
taken  by  them  in  1673  ;  the  Imperialills  retook  it  m 
1702:  after  which  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  by  both  parties;  but  at  lail  the  French  got 
poffeflion  of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Motterinto  two  parts;  and  is  ffated  near  a  foreft  of  its 
own  name,  in  E.  Long.  7-53-  N-  Hat-  48-  49- 

HAGGAI,  the  tenth  of  the  fmall  prophets,  was 
born,  in  all  probability,  at  Babylon,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  ,4?7>  from  whence  he  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel.  It  was  this  prophet  who  by  command  from  <~rod 
(Ezra  v.  I,  2,  &c.)  exhorted  the  Jews,  after  their  re¬ 
turn  from  the  captivity,  to  finilh  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  which  they  had  intermitted  for  14  years.  His 
remonftrances  had  their  effeft ;  and  to  encourage  them 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  he  affured  them  from  God, 
that  the  glory  of  this  latter  houff  fbould  be  greater 
than  the  glory  of  the  former  houff;  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  fulfilled,  when  Chrift  honoured  it  with  ns 
prefence  :  for  with  refpeft  to  the  building,  this  latter 
temple  was  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  former. 

We  know  nothing  certain  of  Haggai  s  death.  1  he 
Jews  pretend,  that  he  died  in  the  laft  year  of jhc 
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aeiogra-  reign  of  Darius,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  prophets 
rh,a>  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  and  that  thereupon  the  fpirit 
z¥he'  of  prophecy  ceafed  among  the  children  of  IfraeL  Epi- 
phanius  will  have  it,  that  he  was  buried  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  among  the  priefts.  The  Greeks  keep  his  fef- 
tival  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  the  Latins  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the 
books  of  fcripture,  called  by  the  Jews  Cetuvlm .  The 
word  is  compounded  of  ay*©"  “  holy  and  ypapa  ««  I 
write.”  The  name  is  very  ancient :  St  Jerom  makes 
frequent  mention  of  it  :  before  him,  St  Epiphanius 
called  tliefe  books  fimply 

The  Jew's  divide  the  fecred  writings  into  three  claf- 
fes :  The  Law,  which  comprehends  the  five  books  of 
Mofes  :  The  Prophets,  which  they  call  Nevitm :  And 
the  Cetuvim  QOiro,  called  by  the  Greeks,  &c.  Hag'w 
grapha  ;  comprehending  the  book  of  Pfalms,  Proverbs, 
ob,  Daniel,  Ezra,  including  alfo  the  book  of  Ne- 
emiah,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Ruth,  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions,  Ecclefiaftes,  and  Efther. 

The  Jews  foraetimes  call  thefe  books  the  Writings , 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  being  written  by  immediate 
infpiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  fays  Kimchi,  in 
his  preface  to  the  Pfalms,  Maimonides  in  More  Ne- 
voch,  and  Elias  Levitain  his  Thifbi,  under  the  word  snn. 

They  diftinguifti  the  hagiographers,  however,  from 
the  prophets  ;  in  that  the  authors  of  the  former  did 
•not  receive  the  matters  contained  in  them  by  the  way 
called  Prophecy,  which  confifts  in  dreams,  vifions,  whif- 
pers,  ecftafics,  &c.  but  by  mere  infpiration  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Spirit. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Haga  Comitis  ;  in  French,  La 
Haye ;  in  Dutch,  der  Haagy  or  *S  Graavenhage ,  i.  e. 
the  Earl’s  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  which 
it  is  built,  and  in  which  the  earls  of  Holland  had  a 
coimtry-houfe.  Though  it  fends  no  deputies  to  the 
dates.  it  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  in  Hol¬ 
land,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  It 
may  indeed  compare  with  almoft  any  city  in  Europe, 
though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village.  The  in¬ 
habitants  alfo  breathe  a  better  air  than  thofe  of  the 
other  cities,  as  it  (lands  on  a  dry  foil,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  country.  It  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  furrounded  by  a  moat  over  which 
there  are  many  draw- bridges.  Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  it,  and  it  contains  about  40,000  or 
50,000  fouls.  It  is  a  place  of  much  fplendor  and 
bufinefs,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 
republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  ftadtholder  and  foreign  ambafladors ;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  fine  ftreets  and  fquares  in  it.  In  the 
inner  court  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  juftice 
hold  their  affembl'cs:  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  du¬ 
ty,  as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  ftates 
are  fitting.  De  Plants  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build¬ 
ings  :  the  Vyverberg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  into  fe- 
veral  line  fiiad y  walks,  with  the  Vyver,  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  :  the  Voorhout  is  the  molt  cele¬ 
brated  part  of  the  Hague,  and  confifts  of  the  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
trees,  beingmuch  the  fame  as  St  James’s  park  at  Lon- 
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don  :  the  palace  of  Opdam,  or  WafTenaar,  is  built  in 
a  very  elegant  tafte  :  the  prince  and  princefs  grafts  are 
fine  ftreets :  the  plan,  in  Dutch  Het  Pleyn ,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  grove,  laid  out  in  feveral  crofs  walks,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  (lately  houfes.  The  Jewifh  fynagogue 
is  well  worth  being  feen  by  a  curious  traveller;  and  al¬ 
fo  the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
Spain,  the  new  Woorhout,  the  maufoleum  of  the  ba¬ 
ron  of  Opdam  in  the  great  church,  and  the  feveral 
hofpitals.  The  environs  of  the  Hague  are  exceedingly 
pleafant.  Among  other  agreeable  obje&s  are  the 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  houfe  in  the  wood  ;  the  village  of  Schc- 
veling;  and  the  fand-hills  along  the  north  fea  ;  with 
the  village  of  Vocrburg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  the  Hague  is 
Ryfwick,  a  village  :  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that,  a  nolle  palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  169-.  Loofduynen,  where  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Henneburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of 
3^5  children  at  a  birth  in  1276,  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  Hague.  Five  miles  beyond  Loofduynen, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravefande, 
is  Honflardyck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  fined  ftru&ures  in 
the  Low  Countries. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a  celebrated  German 
hiftorian.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  not  only  far 
advanced  in  the  Latin,  hut  underftood  feveral  living 
languages.  Four  years  after,  he  pronounced  a  fpeeeh 
on  the  origin  of  the  cloyfter  at  Bergen,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  which  was  printed  with  fome  other  pieces ; 
and  in  1708  he  published  a  Continuation  of  Meibo- 
mius’s  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  After  having  for  feve¬ 
ral  years  given  public  lectures  at  Hall,  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  24,  profefTor  of  hiftory  at  Helrnftadt;  and 
was  at  length  counfellor,  hiftoriographer,  and  libra¬ 
rian,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ele&or  of  Hanover. 
He  died  in  1729,  aged  37. — Befides  the  above,  and 
fome  other  works,  he  wrote,  1.  The  firft  volume  of  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Empire.  2.  Collcclio  monument  ovum  ve* 
terumet  recent ium  inedit orumy  2  vols  8vo. 

HALnan.  See  Hainan. 

IlAi-Tang ,  a  beautiful  Chinefe  (lirub,  originally 
brought  from  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  which  border 
the  fea-coaft.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more 
than  14  centuries;  and  is  celebrated  as  often  in  the 
works  of  the  Chinefe  poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  are  in 
thofe  of  ours.  Painters  and  embroiderers  ornament 
almoft  all  their  works  with  its  foliage  and  flowers. 
The  (talk  of  the  hai-tang  is  of  a  cylindiic  form,  and 
(hoots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purple  tint 
towards  their  bafes,  and  full  of  knots,  which  are  alfo 
of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edge?.  It  produces  a 
number  of  (hoot?,  the  tailed  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Its  leaves  (which  are  much 
indented,  of  an  oval  form  towards  the  ftalk,  pointed 
at  their  upper  extremities,  and  full  of  fmall  prickles) 
grow  almoft  oppofite  one  another  on  the  branches,  and 
at  the  fame  diftance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above 
is  a  deep-green  ;  that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  al¬ 
moft  effaced  by  their  fibres,  which  are  large,  and  of 
a  delicate  purple  :  all  thefe  leaves  together  have  a  beau- 
K  k  tiful 
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latent! to  which  they  adhere;  they  then  open  into 

$£  bell.,  and  cornpofe  a  fmall  yellow  tuft  fupponed 

bv  a  flender  ilalk,  which  nfes  above  the  peta.s.  T 
calyx  which  fuftains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed 
of\wo  purple- coloured  leaves,  united  in  form  of  a 
ourfe  in  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and  increafe 
?  five  the  two  leaves  of  the  calyx  open,  become  pale 
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the  fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is  always  planted  be- 
endure  the  expofed  to  the  north.  It  generally 
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h,f  produced  feed,  ell  it.  trenches  .re  cut  1  “■>  J> 
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SiSt’ ^ bm  ht  weaker,  and  never  extends  to  any 
great  diflance-  h;ft  a  meteor  generally  de- 

fined  frozen  ram,  b^t  d.ffe  g  ^  ^  bu(  of 

^  lit8 tie" ^pheruks  agglutinaled  together.  Neither 

gut  mote  frequently  the  core  is  fohd  and  hard, 
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]  t*e  that  there  was  for  fome  time  an  horrible  dark 
«f  Sticker  h  »  that  of  nigh, ,  after  .hicMhe  ctarf. 

broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
n  rtf  hailftones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb 
r»"  “eh  delroyed  all  the,  f.fh,  bird,  and 
|  a  "r  ’.hc  country.— It  was  attended  with  a  ftrong 
fmeUof  fulphur;  and  the  Hones  were  of  a  bluilh  colour, 
fome  of  them  weighing  an  hundred  pounds.  Htjl.  de 
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AtLiflein  Flanders,  in  1686,  fell  hailftones  of  a  Hail, 
very  large  fize;  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  middle 
a  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on  the  fire,  gave 
a  very  great  report.  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  203. 

Dr  Halley  and  others  alfo  relate,  that  in  Cheihire, 
Lnncafhire,  &c.  April  29,  1697,  a  thick  black  cloud, 
coming  from  Carnarvonftiire,  difpofed  the  vapours  to 
congeal  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  ot 
two  miles,  which  was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  for  the  fpace  of  60  miles,- it  did  mconce.vable 
damage  ;  not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fowls  and  other 
fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knocking  down  liorfes 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ;  fo  tnat 
the  hailftones  buried  tliemfelves  under  ground  an  men 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  hailftones,  many  ot 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  ot  various  fi¬ 
gures  ;  fome  round,  others  half  round  ;  fome  fmooth, 
others  embofTed  and  cremated  :  the  icy  fulmance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparent  and  hard,  but  there  was  a 
fnowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In  Hertfordftiire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fe- 
vere  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  Ihower  of  hail 
fiicceeded,  which  far  exceeded  the  termer  :  fome  per- 
fons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  black  and 
blue;  valt  oaks  were  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
as  with  a  feythe.  The  ftor.es  meafured  from  10  to 
’  ,3  or  .+  inches  about.  Their  figures  were  various, 
foke  oval,  others  picked,  fome  flat.  Philofoph.  iranfi 

N°i2t2is’remarkable,  that,  fo  far  as  we 'know,  hail  U  a 
meteor  which  never  produces  any  beneficial  effect.  I  he 
rain  and  dew  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  vege- 
table  tribe;  the  froft,  by  expanding  the  water  contained 
in  the  earth,  pulverifes  and  renders  the  foil  h rule  ; 
fnow  covers  and  preferves  the  tender  vegetables  from 
• _ j  a „re..re.l  Vy-.r  inn  fovere  a  froft.  Tut  hail  do..s 


being  deftroyed  by 


too  fevere  a  froft.  But  hail  does 
none  of  all  thefe.'  In  winter,  it  lies  not  fufficiently 
clofe  to  cover  vegetables  from  the  mppmg  frofts ;  and 
in  fpring  and  fummer  it  not  only  has  a  cliillmg  and 
blafting  effeft  from  its  coldnels,  but  often  does  great 
damage  to  the  more  tender  plants  by  the  weight  of  the 
ftones,  and  in  great_  hail-ftorms  the  damage  done  in 
this  manner  is  prodigious. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  for  which 
it  is  almoll  impoffible  to  account  in  any  fat.sfadlory 
manner.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
hailftones,  as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall, 
and  continually  increafe  in  bulk  till  they  reach  the  low¬ 
er  grounds.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  during 
their  paffage  through  the  air,  they  attraft  the  con¬ 
gealed  vapour  which  increafts  them  in  fize.  But 
here  we  are  at  a  lofs  how  they  come  to  be  folid 
hard  bodies,  and  not  always  foft,  and  compofed  of 
many  fmall  liars  like  fnow.  The  flakes  of  fnow 
no  doubt,  increafe  in  fize  as  they  defcend,  as  well 
as  the  drops' of  rain  or  hailftones;  but  why  Ihould 
the  one  be  in  foft  cryftals,  and  the  other  in  large 
hard  lumps,  feeing  both  are  produced  from  congeal¬ 
ed  vapour?  Some  modern  philofophers  afenbe  tlie 
formation  of  hail  to  eleftricity.  Sign, or  Beccana  fup- 
nofes  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  where  the  eledtric 
matter  is  very  copious.  In  thefe  circumftances,  a  great 
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Hailing  ther,  where  they  are  frozen,  and  in  their  defcent  col¬ 
li  left  other  particles,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  fub- 

**3inan‘  ftance  of  the  hailftone  grows  lefs  and  lefs  from  the 
~  centre  ;  this  being  formed  firft  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  the  furface  being  colle&ed  in  the  lower.  Agree¬ 
able  to  this,  it  is  obferved,  that,  in  mountains,  hail-ftones, 
as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall,  there  being 
but  little  fpace  through  which  they  can  fall  and  in- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Drops  of  rain  and  hail  alfo  agree  in 
this,  that  the  more  intenfe  the  eledlricity  that  forms 
them,  the  larger  they  are.  Motion  is  known  to  pro¬ 
mote  freezing,  and  fo  the  rapid  motion  of  the  electri¬ 
fied  clouds  may  produce  that  effeCt.  A  more  intenfe 
eleCtricity  alfo,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
more  clofely  than  the  more  moderate  eleClricity  does 
thofe  of  fnow.  In  like  manner  we  fee  thunder-clouds 
more  denfe  than  thofe  that  merely  bring  rain  ;  and 
the  drops  of  rain  are  larger  in  proportion,  though  they 
fall  not  from  fo  great  a  height. 

HAILING,  the  falutation  or  accofting  of  a  (hip  at 
a  dillance,  either  at  fea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  ufual 
expreffion  is,  “  Hoa,  the  fhip  ahoay  !”  To  which  file 
anfwers,  “  Holloa  !  Whence  came  ye  ?  Where  are 
ye  bound  ?  Good  voyage  !  What  cheer  ?  All  well  ! 
How  fare  ye  ?”  &c. 

HA1LLAN  (Bernard  de  Girard,  lord  of),  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  French  hiftorian.  After  having  made  fome 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  and  as  a  tranflator,  lie 
applied  hiinfelf  to  hiftory  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in 
1571,  Charles  IX.  made  him  hiftoriographer  of  France. 
His  hiftory  of  France  extends  from  Pharamond  to  the 
death  of  Charles  VII.  and  is  the  firft  complete  hiftory 
of  that  kingdom  compofed  in  the  French  tongue.  He 
was  honoured  by  Henry  III.  with  feveral  marks  of  fa¬ 
vour;  and  propofed  to  continue  his  hiftory  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  but  did  not  perform  his  promife.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  16 to. 

H  AJMSUCKEN,  See  Hamesecken. 

HAINAN,  a  confiderable  ifiand -of  Afia,  fitua- 
ted  in  between  1 8°  and  20°  N.  Lat.  It  is  fubjeCt 
to  China,  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  Quang-ton. 
It  has  on  the  north  the  province  of  Quang-li  ;  on  the 
fouth  the  channel  formed  between  the  bank  Paracel 
and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Cochinchina  ;  on  the  weft, 
the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong-king  ;  and  on 
the  eaft,  the  Chinefe  fea.  Its  extent  from  call  to  weft 
is  between  60  and  70  leagues,  and  from  north  to 
fouth  45  ;  this  ifiand  therefore  is  about  1  60  leagues  in 
circumference.  Kiun-tcheou-fou,  its  capital,  ftands 
on  a  promontory,  and  fliips  often  anchor  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  its  walls.  Two  different  kinds  of  mandarins 
command  here,  as  in  all  the  other  provinces  of  China: 
the  firft  are  called  literati;  the  fecond,  mandarins  of 
arms ,  or  military  officers.  Its  jurifdi&ion  extends 
over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  ten  of  the 
third.  The  greater  part  of  the  ifiand  is  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  emperor  of  China ;  the  reft  is  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  inhabited  by  a  free  people,  who  have  never 
yet  been  fubdued.  Compelled  to  abandon  their  plains 
and  fields  to  the  Chinefe,  they  have  retreated  to  the 
mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  ifiand,  where  they  are 
fbeltered  from  the  infults  of  their  neighbours. 

Thefe  people  formerly  had  a  free  and  open  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Chinefe.  Twice  a  year  they  ex- 
pofed,  in  an  appointed  place,  tlie  gold  which  they  dug 


from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle- wood  and  calamba,  Hainan, 
fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Orientals.  A  deputy  was  Hainault, 
fent  to  the  frontiers,  to  examine  the  cloths  and  other  v  l<f 
commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  traders 
repaired  to  the  place  of  exchange  fixed  on  ;  and  after 
the  Chinefe  wares  were  delivered,  they  put  into  thejr 
hands  with  the  greateft  fidelity  what  they  had  agreed 
for.  The  Chinefe  governors  made  immenfe  profits  by 
this  barter. 

The  emperor  Kang-hf,  informed  of  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  gold  which  paded  through  the  hands  of' 
the  mandarins  by  this  traffic,  forbade  his  fubje£ls,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  death,  to  have  any  communication  with 
thefe  iflanders :  however,  fome  private  emiftaries  of 
the  neighbouring  governors  ftill  find  the  means  of 
having  intercourfe  with  them  ;  but  what  they  get  at 
prefent  by  this  clandeftine  trade  is  little,  in  comparifon. 
of  that  which  they  gained  formerly.  The  natives  of 
this  ifiand  are  very  deformed,  fmall  of  ftature,  and  of  a 
copper  colour :  both  men  and  women  wear  their  hair 
thruft  through  a  ring  on  their  forehead ;  and  above 
they  have  a  fmall  ftraw-hat,  from  which  hang  two 
firings  that,  are  tied  under  the  chin.  Their  drefs  con- 
fifts  of  a  piece  of  black  or  dark-blue  cotton  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees  :  the  wo¬ 
men  have  a  kind  of  robe  of  the  fame  iluff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with  blue  ftripes 
made  with  indigo. 

Among  the  animals  of  this  ifiand  are  a  curious  fpe- 
cies  of  large  black  apes,  which  have  the  fhape  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  man  ;  they  are  faid  to  be  very”  fond  of  wr¬ 
itten  :  there  are  alfo  found  here  crows  with  a  white 
ring  round  their  necks  ;  flarlings  which  have  a  fmall 
crefcent  on  their  bills  ;  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  co¬ 
lour,  with  yellow  ears  rifing  half  an  inch  ;  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  birds,  remarkable  for  their  colour  or 
fong.  Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  which 
enrich  the  ifiand  of  Hainan,  it  produces  in  abundance 
various  kinds  of  curious  and  valuable  wood.  The  pre^ 
deceflbr  of  the  prefent  emperor  caufed  fome  of  it  to  be 
tranfported  to  Peking,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  to 
adorn  an  edifice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum. 

The  mod  valuable  is  called  by  the  natives  hoali ,  and 
by  the  Europeans  rofe  or  violet  wood  from  its  fmell;  it 
is  very  durable,  and  of  a  beauty  which  nothing  can 
equal  ;  it  is  therefore  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  em¬ 
peror. 

Hainan,  on  account  of  its  fituation,  riches,  and  ex¬ 
tent,  deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  molt  confider¬ 
able  ifiands  of  Afia.  Not  far  from  thence  is  another 
fmall  ifiand,  commonly  called  San-cian .  It  is  celebra¬ 
ted  by  the  death  of  St  Francis  Xavier:  his  tomb  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  on  a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
plain  covered  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other 
ornamented  with  feveral  gardens.  This  ifiand  is  not 
a  defert,  as  fome  travellers  have  pretended  :  it  con¬ 
tains  five  villages  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  arc  poor  • 
people,  who  have  nothing  to  fubfift  on  but  rice  and  the 
fifti  which  they  catch. 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  be¬ 
longing  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the  houfe  of 
Auitria.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  Champagne 
and  Picardy;  to  the  north  by  Flanders:  to  the  tab  by 
the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and  the 
biftiopric  of  Liege ;  and  to  the  weft  by  Artois  and 
■K  k  2  Flanders* 
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Ha'mault,  Flanders.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  “^out  4; 

iron,  wotpred  bv  rivers  and  lakes,  and 

Hones:  it  is  well  wattred by  whofe 

breeds  abundance  ot  blacK  caiuc,  a  £  , 

wool  is  very  fine.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Schelde, 

The  Selle,  and  the  Dender.  This  province  is  reckon¬ 
ed  to  contain  24  walled  towns,  950  villages,  one  du¬ 
chy,  and  feveral  principalities,  earldoms,  peerdoms, 
and  baronies.  The  abbeys  in  it  arc  27.  For  fpiritu- 
al  matters,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fubjeft  tc nht :  areh- 
bilhoo  of  Cambray,  and  the  red  to  the  bilhops  ot 
Liege  and  Arras.  The  dates  of  the  province 1  con 
fift  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.  The  cler¬ 
gy  are  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  nira 

deans  •  but  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru  and  St  Ger¬ 
main, ’in  Mons,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.  The  nobility  conful  of 
the  earl  and  barons,  and  all  thofe  who  by  heir  birth 
have  a  ri-ht  to  a  feat  in  the  affembly  of  the  dates. 

The  commoners  are  compofed  of  the  deputies  o  le 
*  The  elerffv  in  this  county  are  uncommonly 

rich  '  The  daus  meet  only  when  4ey  are  fummoned 
by  the  fovereign  ;  but  there  is  a /landing  committee 
at  Mons  which  meets  weekly.  This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  1436;  when  Ph'llP  th^ood, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  to  the  pofftffion  of  it,  p 
«n  the  death  of  Taqueline,  the  heirefs,  without  iffue. 

The  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  po  - 
ll  partly  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofe  of  Nimeguen  and  Refw.ck._  The  arms  of 
this  county  are  quartered,  and  contain  four  lions,  m 
a  field  or.  For  the  government  of  it,  there  is  a  to 
vemiun  council,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  high  bai¬ 
liff  who  has  very  great  authority  ;  he  reprefents  the 
fovereign,  is  governor  of  Mons,  and  captain- general 

°f  IIAIr)1 'fmall  filaments  iffuing  out  of  theporesof 
the  Ikins  of  animals;  and  fervmg 


:S:n^.SofnRmeCanimals  Is  covered  with  feathers,  wool, 

fCHair&is'fo«nd  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  ex 

cent  the  foies  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

—But  it  grows  longed  on  the  head,  chm,  bread,  in 

the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  privities. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a  fort  of  excrement,  fed 

1  with  excrementitious  matters,  and  no  proper  part 
only  with  excrement.  .  „enerated  Gf  the 
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properly  and  truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill  Hair, 
and  didend  it  like  the  other  parts  :  which  they  argue  — v— 
hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged  perfons 
fooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes 
colour  at  once,  and  the  like  is  obferved  in  boys,  &c.; 
which  (hows  that  there  is  a  direA  communication,  and 
that  all  the  parts  are  affeAed  alike.  .  t 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  red  of  the  body  ;  and  is  not  immediately  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith.  It  is  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  nature  of  vegetation.  They  grow  as  planter 
do  out  of  the  earth  ;  or  as  fome  plants  ihoot  from 
the  parts  of  others  ;  from  which  though  they  draw 
their  nouridunent,  yet  each  lias,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  diftinA  economy.  They  derive  their  food 
from  fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices  of  the  body;  whence  they  may  live,  tho 
the  body  be  darved.— Wulferus,  in  the  Phtlojophual 
ColIe£lions,  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  JNo- 
rimberg,  whofe  grave  being  opened  43  years  after  her 
death,  there  wa3  hair  found  iffuing  forth  plentiful  y 
through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin;  infomuch,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  imagine  the  coffin  had  fome  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corps  appeared  in  its  perfeA  diape  ;  but, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  a  thick-fet  hair,  long  and  curled. 

The  fexton  going  to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
with  his  fingers,  the  whole  druAure  fell  at  once,  lea¬ 
ving  nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  handful  of  hair  :  there 
was  neither  deull  nor  any  other  bone  left  ;  yet  the  hair 
was  folid  and  drong  enough— Mr  Arnold,  in  the  fame 
colleAion,  gives  a  relation  of  a  man  hanged  for  thelt, 
who,  in  a  little  time,  while  he  yet  liung  upon  the  gal¬ 
lows,  had  his  body  drangely  covered  over  with  hair— 

.  Some  moderns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 

and  other  fimilar  indances.  .  . 

The  hairs  ordinaiily  appear  round  or  cylindrical  ; 
but  the  microfcope  alfo  difeovers  triangular  and  fquarc 
ones;  which  diverfity  of  figure  anfes  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
felves.  Their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  humour  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 

quality  of  that  humour :  whence,  at  different  dages  of 

life,  the  colour  ufually  differs.  Their  exrtemit.es  fplit 
into  two  or  three  branches,  efpecially  when  kept  dry, 
or  differed  to  grow  too  long  ;  fo  that  what  appears 
only  a  fingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  feems  a  brufh  to 

^Thehair  of  a  moufe,  viewed  by  Mr  Derliam  with  a 


71  living  body. -—They  fuppofed  it  ge -rated iof  the  ^  £ ^‘be  one  fingle  transient  tube, 

fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  made  up  of  fibrous  fubdances,  running  in 

Sod!  to  the  furface,  and  there  condenfed  '1  llM-k  lines,  in  fome  hairs  tranfverfely,  in  others  fpiially. 


<*'  b°t',t helori.  ^h hOeafon.  were,  that  the 

through  ffie  por«  even  extreme 

S  ,r»d  life  is  ,eg„  lit  that  in  heSte  and 
confumptive  people,  where  the  red  of  the  body  is  con¬ 
tinually1^  emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  (hall 
thrive  I  nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
cafes  —They  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow 
hke  the  other  parts,  by  introfufception,  u  e.  by  a  juice 
circulating  within  it;  but,  like  the  nails,  byjuxtapofi- 
tion,  each*  part  next  the  root  thruding  forward  that 

.groed,  ttamry  hd,  d»ei 


dark  lines,  in  fome  hairs  tranfverfely,  m  others  fpiraliy. 
The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  obferves,  were 
no  other  than  fmall  fibres  convolved  round,  and  lying 
clofer  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  hair. 
They  run  from  the  bottom  th  the  top  of  tuehair;  and 
he  imagines,  may  ferye  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
fome  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  lia.r  of 
hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggeds,  may  not  only  feve 
as  a  fence  againd  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  organ  of  infen- 

flbThough  the  external  furface  of  the  body  is  the  na¬ 
tural  place  for  hairs,  we  have  many  well-attefted^m- 
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ftances  of  their  being  found  alfo  on  the  internal  fur- 
face.  Amatus  Lufitanus  mentions  a  perfon  who  had 
hair  upon  his  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus 
concur  in  their  teflimonies,  that  the  heart  of  Arifto- 
menes  the  MefTenian  was  hairy.  Caslius  Rhodiginus 
relates  the  fame  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician  $  and 
Plutarch,  of  Leonidas  the  Spartan. — Hairs  are  faid 
to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  breads  of  women, 
and  to  have  occafioned  the  diftemper  called  trichiafis  ; 
but  fome  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  tliefe  are  fmail 
worms  and  not  hairs.  There  have  been,  however,  va¬ 
rious  and  indifputable  obfervations  of  hairs  found  in 
the  kidneys,  and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  moil  fubjeft  to  hair  ;  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  beef,  and  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that. 
— Hair  has  been  often  found  in  abfeeffes  and  impofthu- 
mations.  Schultetus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  found  12  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwimming  loofe  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
internal  parts,  there  is  none  fo  much  fubjeft  to  an  un¬ 
natural  growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  as  well  of  the  human  fpecies  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr  Tyfon  relates  three  remarkable  inflances  ; 
two  of  thefe  were  young  women,  and  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  The  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  its 
hinder  parts  ;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
long ;  but  the  mo  ft  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  alfo  found  lying  loofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  feveral  inftances  of  mankind  being 
affefted  in  the  fame  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  ;  and  Slonatius 
in  that  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Cracovia ;  and  Schultetus 
declares  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  thofe  people 
who  are  affiifted  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Difeafes  of  the  Hair .  Almoft  the  only  difeafe  of 
the  hair,  befides  the  remarkable  one  called  plica  polo¬ 
nica,  is  .its  falling  off,  or  baldnefs.  For  this  many  re¬ 
medies  have  been  recommended,  but  fcarce  any  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon.  1  he  juice  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivial  falts  of  vine-afhes,  are  faid  to  be  efficacious ; 
alfo  the  powder  of  hermodaftyls,  and  the  decoftion  of 
boxwood.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  laft  is  given  under  the  article  Buxus.  Some 
authors  give  inftances  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour 
in  a  fliort  time,  through  grief,  or  by  reafon  of  a 
fright,  &c. 

Hair  as  an  Ornament ,  or  as  an  Enftgn  of  Dignity  or  of 
Religion .  By  the  Jews  hair  was  worn  naturally  long, 
juft  as  it  grew  ;  but  the  priefts  had  theirs  cut  every 
fortnight,  while  they  were  in  waiting  at  the  temph*  ; 
they  made  ufe  of  no  razors,  however,  but  feiffars  only. 
The  Nazarites,  while  their  vow  continued,  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  touch  their  heads  with  a  razor.  See  Na- 
zarite. 

The  falling  of  the  hair,  or  a  change  of  its  colour, 
was  regarded  amongft  the  Hebrews  as  a  fign  of  the  le- 
profy.  Black  hair  was  efteemed  by  them  as  the  mod 
beautiful.  Abfalom’s  hair  was  cut  once  ji-year,  and 
is  faid  to  have  weighed  200  fhekels,  by  the  king’s 
weight,  which  is  about  31  ounces.  The  law  of  God 
hath  left  no  particular  ordinances  with  refpeft  to  the 
hair. 


The  hair  of  both  jewiffi  and  Grecian  Women  enga¬ 
ged  a  principal  {hare  of  their  attention,  and  the  Roman 
ladies  feem  to  have  been  no  lefs  curious  with  re fpeft  to 
theirs.  They  generally  wore  it  long,  and  dreffed  it  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ornamenting  it  with  gold,  filver, 
pearls,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongft  the  later  Jews,  wore 
their  hair  ffiort,  as  may  be  collefted  from  books,  me¬ 
dals,  ftatues,  &c.  This  formed  a  principal  diftin&ion 
in  drefs  betwixt  the  fexes.  This  obfervation  illuftrates 
a  paftage  in  St  Paul’s  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Co r* 
xi.  14,  15.) 

St  Paul  forbids  the  Corinthian  women,  when  pray¬ 
ing  by  divine  infpiration,  to  have  their  hair  diflievelied 
probably  becaufe  this  made  them  refemble  the  heathen 
priefteffes,  when  actuated  by  the  pretended  influence 
of  their  gods. 

Amongft  the  Greeks,  both  fexes,  a  few  days  before 
marriage,  cut  off  and  confecrated  their  hair  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  their  favourite  deities.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary 
among  them  to  hang  the  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors? 
of  their  houfes  previous  to  interment.  They  like  wife 
tore,  cut  off,  and  fometimes  fhaved  their  hair,  when- 
mourning  for  their  deceafed  relations  or  friends,  which 
they  laid  upon  the  corpfe  or  threw  into  the  pile,  to  be 
confumed  together  with  the  body.  The  ancients  ima¬ 
gined  that  no  perfon  could  die  till  a  lock  of  hair  was 
cut  off ;  and  this  aft  they  fuppofed  was  performed  by 
the  invifible  hand  of  death,  or  Iris,  or  fome  other  mef* 
fenger  of  the  gods.  This  hair,  thus  cut  off,  they- 
fancied  confecrated  the  perfon  to  the  infernal  deities, 
under  whofe  jurifdiftion  the  dead  were  fuppofed  to 
be.  It  was  a  fort  of  firft  fruits  which  fanftifted  the 
whole.  (See  Virg .  JEn .  4.  694.) 

Whatever  was  the  faffiion,  with  refpeft  to  the  hair, 
in  the  Grecian  dates,  flaves  were  forbidden  to  imitate 
the  freemen.  The  hair  of  the  Haves  was  always  cut 
in  a  particular  manner,  called  which 

they  no  longer  retained  after  they  procured  their 
freedom. 

It  was  efteemed  a  notable  honour  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  appella¬ 
tion  Gallia  comata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Ccefar, 
upon  fubduing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair 
as  a  token  of  fubmiffion. — It  was  with  a  view  to  this, 
that  fuch  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and 
live  in  cloifters,  procured  their  hair  to  be  Hiaven  off ; 
to  fhow  that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments;, 
and  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  fubjeftion  to  their  fupe- 
riors. 

Greg,  of  Tours  affures  us,  that  in  the  royal  family 
of  France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  of  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  dreffed  and  curled  :  every  body  elfe 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  fign  of  in¬ 
feriority  and  obedience.  Some  writers  affure  us,  that 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different  quali¬ 
ties  and  conditions;  from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  the  Have  or  villain  who  was  quite  cropt. 
— Tq  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  fon  of  France,  under  the 
firft  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  light  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  fubjeft. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  people 
of  quality  to  have  their  childrens  hair  cut  the  Hrft  time 

by 
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by  perfons  they  had  a  particular  honour 
for  ;  who,  in  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed 
fort  of  fpiritual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof  .  1 
this  pradice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient,  in  - 
much  as  we  read,  that  Conftantine  ferit  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  foil  Heraclius,  as  a  token  that  he  deiired 

him  to  be  bis  adoptive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  ft  ill  more  and  more 
,  1  •  P  •  the  nrolrefsof  Chriftianity,  as  fometliyig 

utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeffion  of  perfons  who 
,  r  itnmprrtiis  inuinciions  and  ca 

bore  the  crois. 
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nd  eileem  The  Britons  fhaved  all  their  beards,  except  their  up¬ 
per  lips ;  the  hair  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls, 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length. 

In  after-times,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  alfo 
confidered  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  and 
ornaments  of  their  perfons,  and  were  at  no  little  pains 
in  dreffing  it  to  advantage.  Young  ladies  before  mar¬ 
riage  wore  their  hair  uncovered  and  untied,  flowing  in 
ringlets  over  their  (houlders  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  were 

married,  they  cut  it  fliorter,  tied  it  up,  and  put  on 
.  ,  r  c  r _ r\tVipr  arrnrnincr  to  the 


Hath 


at  with  the  profeffion  of  perfons  w -io  fome  kind  or  other  according  to  the 

Hence  Tle:°aUl:‘r"t0commoni;  prevailing  fafhion.  To  have,  the  hair  entirely  cut  off 


enfis,  as  ot  apottoiicai  lniuiuuu...  ,  .  •  .  •  .  wh[ch  they  combed  at  lealt  once  every 

ir  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  th  thereby  captivated  the  affections  of  the  Englilh 

:ill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that  d ay , .and  thereof  p  ^  ^  regular>  were 

e,  t  leved0fTrwhe;  obliged  to  (have  the  crowns  of  their  heads  and  k  e 


- 

nous  to  tlie  contrary.-Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  long  hair :  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
Handing  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft  i  and  the  letter 
wherein  that  decree  is  written,  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  that  pope.-The  clerical  tonfure  is  related  by  Ilf 
dore  Hifpalenfis,  as  of  apoftolical  lnftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  the 

Is  a  canon  lull 

(lead  We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand 
againft  the  emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  bug  hair, 
after  the  manner  of  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all 
except  Theophilas,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his 

^PretTh^Unflnd  antiquaries  have  been 
very  exaft  in  recording  the  head  of  hmr  of  their  fevexal 
1  *  o-o  rWlemaeme  wore  it  very  fliort,  his  ion  inorter, 
none  ..  J  U*,  H;gb  C,£ 

h  ZLn  to  appear  again:  this  the  ecclefiaftics  took  in 

dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who  let  their  hair 

rrrow  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the  matter  fo 
vvarmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut  off  hit 
hair  '  and  his  fucceffors  for  fome  generations  wore  it 
very'fhort. — A  profeffor  of  Utrecht,  in  1650,  wrote 
exmefsly  on  the  queftion,  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  men 
to  wear  long  hah  ?  and  concluded  for  tljc  negative.— 
Another  divine,  named  Reves,  who  had  written  for  the 
affirmative,  replied  to  him 


prevailing  fafhion.  To  have  the  hair  entirely  cut  off 
was  fo  great  a  difgrace,  that  it  was  one  of  the  greateft 
puniffiments  inflifted  on  thofe  women  who  were  guilty 
of  adultery.  The  Damffi  foldiers  who  were  quartered 
upon  the  Engliffi,  in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable 
and  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  were  the  beaux  of  thofe 
times,  and  were  particularly  attentive  to  the  duelling 
of  their  hair  ;  which  they  combed  at  lead  once  every 


ladies,  me  cicigy,  °  j  i 

obliged  to  (have  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  keep 
their  hair  ffiort,  which  diftinguiffied  them  from  the 
laity  ;  and  feveral  canons  were  made  againft  their  con¬ 
cealing  their  tonfure,  or  allowing  their  hair  to  grow 
long.  The  ffiape  of  this  clerical  tonfure  was  the  fub- 
ieft  of  long  and  violent  debates  between  the  Engliffi 
clergy  on  the  one  band,  and  thofe  of  the  Scots  and 
Pifts  on  the  other  ;  that  of  the  former  being  circular, 
and  that  of  the  latter  only  femicircnlar.  It  appears 
very  plainly,  that  long  flowing  hair  was  un.verfally 
efteemed  a  great  ornament;  and  the  tonfure  of  the 
clergy  was  confidered  as  an  aft  of  mortification  and 
felf-denial,  to  which  many  of  them  fubmitted  with 
reluftance,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  much  as 
poffible.  Some  of  them  who  affixed  the  reputation 
of  fuperior  fanftity  inveighed  with  great  bitternefc. 
againft  the  long  hair  of  the  laity ;  and  laboured  earne ft- 
ly  to  perfuade  them  to  cut  it  fhort,  in  imitation  ot  the 
clergy.  Thus  tlie  famous  St  Wulftan  biffiop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  is  faid  to  have  declaimed  with  great  vehemence 
_ •  a  all  L-Indu.  Knt  chleflv  aeramll  long  hair 


nouici  - -  celter,  is  laia  to  nave  utuam^  .  u  • 

irmative,  replied  to  him.  .  ft  j  of  aU  kinds,  but  chiefly  againft  long  hair 

The  ancient  Britons  were  extremely  proud  o.  the  .  ag  ^  and  moll  univerfal.  “  The  Engliffi. 

length  and  beauty  of  their  hair,  ,an  *eie  William  of  Malmffiury  in  his  life  of  St  Wulftan) 

pains  in  dreffing  and  adorning  their  head,.  S°«ne  \  ?  vicious  in  their  manners,  and  plunged  m 

them  carried  their  fondnefs  for  and  admiraaon  of  their  ^  ^  long  Beace  which  they  had  enjoyed 

hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  It  is  faid  to  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  i lie  holy  pre- 

h“  w"iii,n-"p,o''d  ,1,c  "lck"i  ,u  - 

'T  n _  kp  nprmitted  to  touch  his  hair 


who  was  taken  priioncr  <uiu  v.v,n  — ... — 
that  no  (lave  might  be  permitted  to  touch  his  ha  , 
which  was  remarkably  long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  ftained  with  his  blood.  We  hardly  ever 
melt  with  a  defection  of  a  fine  woman  or  beautf.nl 
man  in  the  poems  of  Offian,  but  them  hair  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  their  greateft  beauties.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  natural  colour  of  their  hair,  which  was 
commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they  made  ufe  of  certain 
waffies  to  render  it  dill  brighter.  One  of  thefe  waffies 
was  a  compofition  of  lime,  the  allies  of  certain  vege¬ 
tables,  and  tallow.  They  made  life  of  various  arts 
alfo  to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
long -  which  laft  was  not  only  efteemed  a  great  beauty, 
but  was  confidered  as  a  mark  of  dignity  and  noble 
birth.  Boadicia,  queen  of  the  Icem,  is  defenbed  by 
Die,  with  very  long  hair,  flowing  over  her  (houlders, 
and  reaching  down  below  the  middle  of  her  back. 


late  Wuiitan  reprovcu  uil  a 

great  boldnefs;  but  he  rebuked  thofe  with  the  greateft 
feverity  who  were  proud  of  their  long  hair.  en 

any  of  thofe  vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  hun 
to  receive  his  bleffing,  before  he  gave  it,  he  cut  a  lock 
of  their  hair  with  a  little  (harp  knife,  which  he  carried 
about  him  for  that  purpofe;  and  commanded  them,  by 
way  of  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all  the  reft  of 
their  hair  in  the  fame  manner.  If  any  of  them  reiufed 
to  comply  with  this  command,  he  denounced  the  molt 
dreadful  judgments  upon  them,  reproached  them  for 
their  effeminacy,  and  foretold,  that  as  they  mutated 
women  in  the  length  of  their  hair,  they  would  imitate 
them  in  their  cowardice  when  their  country  was  in¬ 
vaded  ;  which  was  accompliflied  at  the  landing  of  the 

Normans.”  .  c  ,  ,  .• 

This  continued  to.be  long  a-  topic  of  declamation 
among  the  clergy,  who  even  reprefented  it  as  one  of 
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the  greatefl  crimes,  and  mod  certain  marks  of  repro¬ 
bation.  Anfelm  arclibiftiop  of  Canterbury  went  fo 
far  as  to  pronounce  the  then  terrible  fentence  of  ex¬ 
communication  againft  all  who  wore  long  hair,  for 
which  pious  zeal  he  is  very  much  commended.  Serlo, 
a  Norman  bifiiop,  acquired  great  honour  by  a  fermon 
which  he  preached  before  Henry  I.  A.D.  1 104,  againft 
long  and  curled  hair,  with  which  the  king  arid  all  his 
courtiers  were  fo  much  affedted,,  that  they  confented 
torrefign  their  flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  had  been 
ftfvain.  The  prudent  prelate  gave  them  no  time  to 
change  their  minds,  but  immediately  pulled  a  pair  of 
(hears  out  of  his  (leeve,  and  performed  the  operation 
with  his  ou  n  hand.  Another  incident  happened  about 
25  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  check  to  the 
prevailing  fondnefs  for  long  hair.  It  is  thus  related 
by  a  contemporary  hiftorian  :  44  An  event  happened, 

A.  D.  1129,  which  feemed  very  wonderful  to  our 
young  gallants ;  who,  forgetting  that  they  were  men, 
had  transformed  themfelves  into  women  by  the  length 
of  their  hair.  A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud 
of  his  long  luxuriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a  perfon  fuffo- 
cated  him  with  its  curls.  As  foon  as  he  awoke  from 
his  deep,  he  cut  his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  fpread  over  all  England,  and  almofl  all 
the  knights  reduced  tlieir  hair  to  the  proper  ftandard. 
But  this  reformation  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; 
for  in  lefs  than  a  year  all  who  wifhed  to  appear  fafhion- 
able  returned  to  their  former  wickednefs,  and  contend¬ 
ed  with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Thofe  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  ornament  fupplied  the  defect 
by  art.” 

The  Greeks,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  falfe  hair. 

Commerce  of  Hair .  Hair  makes  a  very  confiderable 
article  in  commerce,  efpecially  fince  the  mode  of 
perukes  has  obtained.  The  hair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  &e.  is  valued  much 
beyond  that  of  the  more  fouthern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  foutli  parts  of  France,  See.  The  merit  of  good  hair 
confifts  in  its  being  well  fed,  and  neither  too  coarfe 
nor  too  (lender ;  the  bignefs  rendering  it  lefs  fufeep- 
tible  of  the  artificial  curl,  and  difpoling  it  rather  to 
frizzle,  and  the  fmallnefs  making  its  curl  of  too  (hort 
duration.  Its  length  (honld  be  about  25  inches  ;  the 
more  it  falls  (hort  of  this  the  lefs  value  it  bears. 

There  is  no  ceitain  price  for  hair  ;  but  it  is  fold 
from  five  (hillings  to  five  pounds  an  ounce,  according, 
to  its  quality. 

The  fcarcenefs  of  grey  and  white  hair  has  put  the. 
dealers  in  that  commodity  upon  the  methods  of  redii-r 
cing  other  colours  to  this.  This  is  done  by  fpreading 
the  hair  to  bleach  ori  the  grafs  like  linen,  after  firft 
walking  it  out  in  a  lixivious  water.  This  lye,  with  the 
force  of  the  fun  and  air,  brings  the  hair  to  fo  perfect 
a  whiteneff,  that  the  moft  experienced  perfon  may  be 
deceived  therein;  there  being  fcarce  any  way  of  detect¬ 
ing  the  artifice,  but  by  boiling  and  drying  it,  which 
leaves  the  hair  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  walnut-tree 
leaf. 

There  isalfoa  method  of  dyeing  hair  with  hifmuth, 
winch  renders  fuch  white  hair  as  borders  too  much 
upon  the  yellow  of  a  bright  (ilver  colour  1  boiling  is 
the  proof  of  this  too,  the  bifmuth  not  being  able  to 
Hand  it. . 

4. 


Hair  may  be  alfo  changed  from  a  red,  grey,  or  other 
difagreeable  colour,  to  a  brown  or  deep  black,  by  a 
folution  of  filver.  The  liquors  fold  under  the  name 
of  hair  waters,  are  at  bottom  no  more  than  folutions 
of  (ilver  in  aquafortis-,  largely  diluted  with  w^ater,  with 
the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingredients,  which  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  their  efficacy.  The  folution  fhould 
be  fully  faturated  with  the  filver,  that  there  may  be- 
no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  neceffary  for  holding  the' 
metal  diftblved  ;  and  befides  dilution  with  water,  a 
little  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  for  the  further  dul- 
cification  of  the  acid.  It  rnuft  be  ohferved,  that  for 
diluting  the  folution,  diftilled  water,  or  pure  rain-water, 
mu  ft  be  ufed  ;  the  common  fp  ring- waters  turning  it 
milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  diflolved  filver. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  if  the  liquor  touches  the 
fkin,  it  has  the  fame  cffedl  on  it  as  on  the  matter  to 
be  flamed,  changing  the  part  moiftened  with  it  to  an 
indelible  black. — Hair  may  alfo  be  dyed  of  any  colour 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wool.  See  Dyeing. 

Hair  which  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally  is 
brought  to  it  by  art,  by  firft  boiling  and  then  baking 
it  in  the  following  manner  :  After  having  picked  and 
forted  the  hair,  and  difpofed  it  in  parcels  according 
to  lengths,  they  roll  them  up  and  tie  them  tight  down 
upon  little  cylindrical  inftruments,  either  of  wood  or 
earthen  ware,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  hollow¬ 
ed  a  little  in  the  middle,  called  pipes  ;  in  which  date 
they  arc  put  in  a  pot  over  the  fire,  there  to  boil  for 
about  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  let  them 
dry  ;  and  when  dried,  they  fpread  them  on  a  fneet  of 
brown  paper,  cover  them  with  another,  and  thus  fend 
them  to  the  paftry-cook;  who  making  a  cruft  or  coffin 
around  them  of  common  pafte,  fees  them  in  an  oven 
till  the  cruft  is  about  three-fourths  baked. 

'1  he  end  by  which  a  liair  grew  to  the  head  is  called  the 
head  of  the  hair;  and  the  other,  with  which  they  begin  to 
give  the  buckle,  the  point .  Formerly  the  peruke- makers 
mad 2  no  difference  between  the  ends,  but  curled  and 
wove  them  by  either  indifferently:  but  this  made  them 
unable  to  give  a  fine  buckle  ;  hair  woven  by  the  point 
never  taking  a  right  curl.  Foreigners  own  themfelves 
obliged  to  the  Eiiglifh  for  this  difeovery,  which  was 
firft  carried  abroad  by  a  peruke-maker  of  our  country. 

Hair  is  alfo  nfed  in  various  other  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures. —  In  particular,  the  hair  of  beavers,  hares,  conies, 
&c.  is  the  principal  matter  whereof  hats  are  made. 
Spread  on  the.  ground,  and  left  to  putrefy  on  corn- 
lands,  hair,  as  all  other  animal  fubftances,  viz .  horns,  , 
hoofs,  blood,  garbage,  Sec.  proves  good  manure. 

Hair,  in  farriery,  is  generally  called  the  coat;  and, 
with  regard  to  horfes,  deferves  particular  confideration. 

The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock  ferves  as  a  defence 
to  the  prominent  part  of  it  in  travelling  in  ftoney  ways 
or  in  froity  weather.  If  the  hair  of  a  liorfe’s  neck, 
and  the  parts  moft  uncovered,  be  clofe,  fmooth,  and 
(leek,  it  is  an  indicatition  of  his  being  in  health  and 
good  cafe.  In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  an  horfe  foft 
and  deck,  he  mull  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  lead- 
inward  cold  will  caufe  the  hair  to  ftare;  alfo  fweat  him 
often,  for  that  will  loofen  and  raife  the  duft  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  heat 
of  a  fweat,  ferape  off. all  the  white  foam,  fweat,  and  > 
filth,  that  is  raife’d  up  with  an  old  fword-blade  ;  and  , 
alfo  when  he  is  blooded,  if  you  rub  him  all  over  withe 

his  - 
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Ht’r, 

Hake. 


bU  own  blood,  repeating  it  two  or  three day*.  “J 
curry  and  drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  lus  coat  Ihine  as 
if  covered  with  a  fine  varnifh. 
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a  tine  varnnn. 

from  the  mane  or  tail  is  caufed  either 


Hair  failing  rrom  tne  mauc  ,  1  j 

hv  Ids  having  taken  feme  heat,  which  has  engendered 
a^dry  mange2;  or  from  feme  forfeit,  which  cautes  the 
evil  humours  to  refort  to  thofe  parts.  °c^eth'3; 
anoint  the  hoife’s  mane  and  crefi  with  black  loap  » 
•make  a  ftcong  lee  of  allies,  and  wafii  it  all  over  with 
it  But  if  a  canker  fhould  grow  on  a  horfe  s  tail,  wine  i 
will  eat  away  both  flefh  and  bone  ;  then  put  fome  oil 
of  vitriol  J  it,  and  it  will  confume  it  :  and  if  you 
find  that  the  vitriol  corrodes  too  much,  you  need 
only  to  wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  flop 

t0  If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  a 
horfe’s  body,  boil  half  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of 
water,  till  a  fourth  part  is  confumed,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpixent ;  make  this  into  a  plafter,  and  lay 

U  Hair,  or  Down,  of  Plants;  a  general  term  expref- 
five  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
furface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  by  natu- 
ralifts  to  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  defenlive  weapons 
ar.d  veffels  of  fecretion. 

Thefe  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lets 
length  and  folidity;  fome  of  them  v.lible  to  the  naked 
ey eS;  whilft  others  are  rendered  v.fible  only  by  the  hrip 
of  glafTes.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  almoft  all  the 
pans  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  (talks  or  items, 
£DDear  covered  with  hairs. 

*Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  themfelves 
under  various  forms:  in  the  leguminous  plants,  they  are 
generally  cylindric ;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in 
a  point ;  in  agrimony,  lhapedlike  a  fifh-hook;  m  nettle, 
awl  fnaped  and  jointed;  and  in  fome  compound  flowers 
with  hollow  orfunnel-fliaped  florets,  they  are  terminated 

in  two  crooked  points.  ,.  , 

Probable  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,  that 
•  the  hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contribute  to  fome 
organical  fecretion,  their  principa  ufe  feems  to  be  to 
rreftrve  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  from  the  bad 
tffeds  of  violent  fridious,  from  winds,  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  fuch  like  external  injuries. 

M  Guettard,  who  has  eftablilhed  a  botanical  me¬ 
thod  from  the  form,  filuation,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface 
of  plants,  has  demonftrated,  that  the  e  appearances  are 
generally  conftant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of  the 
fame  genus.  The  fame  uniformity  feems  to  charadenfe 
-dl  the  different  genera  of  the  fame  natural  order. 

‘  The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down 
upon  the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfeaiy  dnungm  Jed 
by  Grew  in  1 682,  and  by  Malphigi  in  686.  M.  Guet- 
tard  juft  mentioned  was  the  firft  who  examined  the 
fubjed  both  as  a  botanift  and  a  philofopher.  His  ob- 

fervations  were  publHhed  in  1747.  . 

Hair-  Cloths ,  in  military  affairs,  are  large  pieces  ot 
doth  made  with  half  hair.  They  are  ufed  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  powder  in  waggons,  or  upon  batteries;  as  alio 
for  covering  charged  bombs  or  hand-grenades,  and 
many  other  ufes  in  magazines. 

Hair- Powder.  See  Starch. 

Hair- Worm.  See  Gordius, 
hake,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englilh  name 
N°  147. 


fifh  common  in  the  Englilh  and  fome  other  feas,  and  HAhy, 
called  by  authors  the  merluc'tus  and  Indus  martnut.  1  his 

fifh  was  ufed  of  old  dried  and  failed.  Hence  the  pro- _ ^ 

verb  obtains  in  Kent,  As  dry  as  a  hake.  _ 

HAKLUYT  ( Richard),  a  naval  hiftonan,  is  iuppo- 
fed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year  1  553, 
and  defeended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Herefordfliire,  as 
the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  hft  of  high  (heriffs  for 
that  county  in  former  reigns.  He  was  educated  atWeft- 
minfter-fchool;  and  thence,  in  1570,  removed  to  thrift- 
church,  Oxford;  where  he  applied  himfelt  particularly 
to  the  ftudy  of  cofmograpliy,  and  read  public  lectures  in 
that  fcience.  Sir  Edward  Stafford  being  fent  ambaflador 
to  France  in  1 583,  Mr  Hakluyt  wasone  of  his  attendants, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  Pie  was  at  this 
time  matter  of  arts  and  profefl'or  of  divinity.  In  1587 
he  obtained  the  royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant  pre-  _ 
bend  of  Briftol,  to  which  preferment  he  fucceeded  du¬ 
ring  his  refidence  at  Paris.  Conftantly  attentive  to  his 
favourite  cofmographical  inquiries,  in  Latching  the 
French  libraries,  he  found  a  valuable  hiftory  of  Florida, 
which  had  been  difeovered  about  20  years  before  by 
Captain  Loudonniere  and  others  :  this  he  caufed  to  be 
publifhed,  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  French  language, 
and  foon  after  revifed  and  repubhfhed  1  eter  Martyr  s 
book  Deorbe novo.  Afterfive  years  refidence  in  France, 

Mr  Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  company  with 
ladv  Sheffield,  fitter  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard.  In 
the  year  ^89  he  publifhed  his  Collection  of  Voyages 
in  one  folio  volume,  which  in  .598  was  repubhfhed  in 
three.  In  1605  our  author  was  made  prebendary  ot 
Wettminfter  ;  which,  with  the  redory  of  Wethering- 
fet  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  feems  to  have  been  ttie 
fummit  of  his  preferment.  He  died  in  1 61 6,  and  was 
buried  in  Weitminfter-abbey  ;  bequeathing  to  his  fon 
Edmund  his  manor  of  Bridge- Place,  and  feveral  houfes 
in  'Fothil-ftreet,  Weftminfter.  He  was  an  indefati¬ 
gable  and  faithful  hiftorian.  His  works  are,  1.  A 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Difeover.es,  a  (mail  volume. 

2.  Hiftory  of  Florida,  above  mentioned.  3.  = 

principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  and  Difcoveries  of  he 
Englifh  Nation,  made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  th 
fanheft  diftant  Quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time 
within  the  compais  of  thefe  .  500  years,  in  three  volt 
folio.  4.  The  Difcoveries  of  the  World,  from  the  fir  It 
Original  to  the  Year  1555,  written  in  the  Portugal 
tongue  by  Ant.  Galvano  ;  corroded,  much  amended, 
and  translated  into  Englifh,  by  Richard  Hak  uyt. 
r .  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Defcription  of  the 
Main  Land  of  Florida,  her  next  Neighbour,  See 
written  by  a  Portugal  gentleman  of  Llvas,  a>id  tranf- 
lated  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Befides  thefe,  lie  left  fe¬ 
veral  manuferipts,  which  were  printed  m  Purcaas  s 

colle&ion.  „  „  .  .  c 

HALBERSTADT,  a  fmall  principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bounded  on  the  north-eaff  by  die  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  foutli  by  the  principality  of  An¬ 
halt!  on  the  weft  by  the  diocefe  of  H.ldfheim,  on  the 
eaft  b-v  part  of  the  eledorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the 
north  by  Brurfwic  Wolfenbuttle.  It  is  near  40  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  ...  general  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  flax;  and  there  are  fome  wooos, 
though  in  general  fuel  is  fcarce.  There  are  three  large 
towns  in  it  which  fend  reprefentat.ves  to  the  diet  to¬ 
gether  with  10  fmall  ones,  and  91  county-towns  and 
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Halbert-  villages.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed 
fiadt  at  about  200,000  :  the  greatell  part  of  them  are  Lu¬ 
ll  therans ;  but  there  are  alfo  Calvinifts,  Jews,  and  Ro- 
Ha^e>  man  Catholics.  The  manufa&nres  are  chiefly  woollen 
(for  the  country  produces  a  great  number  of  fheep)  ; 
the  exports  are  grain,  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  broihan. 
The  annual  revenue  arifing  from  this  principality,  and 
the  incorporated  counties  and  lordfhips,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  500,000  rix-dollars.  Till  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  in  1648  this  country  was  a  diocefe,  but 
was  then  transferred  to  the  eledoral  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg  as  a  temporal  principality.  It  is  intitled  to  a  vote 
both  in  the  diet  of  the  empire  and  that  of  the  circle. 
The  principal  places  are  Halberfladt,  Groningen,  Of- 
cherfleben,  Ofterwick,  &c. 

Halberstadt,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  near  the  river  Hothein.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place  5  and  has  fome  good  churches  and 
other  handfome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  the  large fl  and  to  have  the  bell  accom¬ 
modations  of  any  in  Europe.  Before  the  Refoima- 
tion,  it  was  a  bifhop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  11.  29.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6. 

HALBERT,  or  Halbard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  fergeants  of  foot 
and  dragoons.  It  is  a  fort  of  fpear,  the  fliaft  of  which 
is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  afh  or  other  wood. 
Its  head  is  armed  with  a  fteel  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  fword.  But,  befides  this  fharp 
point  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  fhaft,  there  is  a  crofs 
piece  of  fteel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  fharp  point  at  the  other;  fo  that  it  ferves  equally 

!to  cut  down  or  to  pufli  withal.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
jufting  the  fdts  of  a  battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  hal9  “  hali,,,  and  bard,  “  an  hatchet.” 
Voflius  derives  it  from  the  German  hallebaert ,  of  hel9 
“  clarus,  fplendens,”  and  Inert  9  “  ax.” 

The  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army,  where  there  were  companies  of  halbardiers.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Rhaetians  and  Vindelicians  about  the 
year  570. 

It  was  called  the  Damjh  ax ,  becaufe  the  Danes  bore 
an  halbert  on  the  left  ihoulder.  From  the  Danes  it 
was  derived  to  the  Scots,  from  the  Scots  to  the  Englifh 
Saxons,  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  alcedo  or  king’s  fifher.  See  Alcedo. 

Halcyon  Days ,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  feven 
days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter  folftice  ;  by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmnefs  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  nefts  built  in  the  rocks,  clofe 
by  the  brink  of  the  lea,  at  this  feafon. 

HALDE  (John  Baptift  du),  a  learned  French  Je- 
fuit,  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  extremely  well 
verfed  in  Aflatic  geography;  and  we  have  of  his  com¬ 
pilation  a  work  intitled  Grand  defcription  de  la  Chine 
&  de  la  Tartaric ,  from  original  memoirs  of  the  Jefui- 
tieal  mifflonaries,  in  4  vols  folio.  He  was  alfo  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  colle&ion  of  letters  begun  by  father  Gohicn, 
called  Dcs  letires  edjfiaiites9  in  18  vols;  and  pnbliflied 
fome  Latin  pee  ms  and  orations.  He  died  in  1743* 
Vol.  Y11I.  Part  I. 
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HALE,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  pull;  as,  to  Hale, 
hale  up,  is  to  pull  up ;  to  hale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in 
or  out.  To  over-hale  a  rope,  is  to  hale  it  too  ftiff,  or 
to  hale  it  the  contrary  way. 

KccUHale .  See  Ducking. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s-bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Hale,  Efq;  a  barrifterof  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  born  in  1609.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  learning ;  but  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  iludies  by  the  levities  of 
youth.  From  thefe  he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill  ferjeant  at  law;  and  applying  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Noy  the  attor- 
ney-general  took  early  notice  of  him,  and  directed 
him  in  his  ftudies.  Mr  Selden  alfo  took  much  notice 
of  him ;  and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  flrft  fet  Mr 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profeflion.  During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  efteem 
of  both  parties.  He  was  employed  in  his  pra£lic6  by 
all  the  king’s  paity  ;  and  was  appointed  by  the  par¬ 
liament  one  of  the  commifiionerS  to  treat  with* the 
king.  Thq  murder  of  king  Charles  gave  him  very  fen- 
fible  regret.  However,  he  took  the  engagement;  and 
was  appointed,  with  feveral  others,  to  confider  of  the 
reformation  of  the  law.  In  1653  he  was  by  writ 
made  fergeant  at  law,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of 
the  juftices  of  the  Common  Pieas.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  he  refufed  to  accept  of  the  new  com- 
miflion  offered  him  by  Richard  His  fucceffor.  He  was 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Gloucefter/hire  in  the 
parliament  which  called  home  Charles  II.  Soon 
after  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer ; 
but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bufinefs  when  the 
king  was  at  his  houfe,  told  his  majefty,  that  “  there 
was  his  modeft  chief  baron  upon  which  he  was  un¬ 
expectedly  knighted.  He  was  one  of  tlie  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  Clifford’s  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  tire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  all 
panics  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  poft  of  chief  baron 
aCted  with  inflexible  integrity.  One  of  the  fir  ft  peers 
went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  “  That  ha¬ 
ving  a  fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derftand  it  when  it  fhould  come  to  be  tried  in  court.” 

Upon  which  the  lord*chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 
faid,  “  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham¬ 
bers  about  fnch  affairs  ;  for  he  never  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  fuch  caufcs  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par¬ 
ties  were  to  be  heard  alike.”  Upop  which  his  grace 
(for  it  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  diflatisfied, 
and  complained  ot  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudenefs  that  was 
not  to  be  endured  :  but  his  majefty  bid  him  content 
liimfelf  that  he  was  ufed  no  worfe ;  and  faid,  “  That 
he  verily  believed  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  better 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  caufcs.” 
Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.  A  gentleman  who  had  a  trial  at  the  affixes 
had  fent  him  a  buck  for  his  table.  When  judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  afked  “  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perion  who  had  fent  him  the  veuifon  ?  ’  and  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  fame,  told  liim,  that  “he  could 
L  1  not 
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rot  Mkr  the  trial  ,0  go  «  till  he  h,d  p.id  hi.  foeb, 
buck  ”  The  gentleman  anfwered,  that  he  neve 
fold  his  venifon;  and  that  he  had  done  ^ 
which  he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  wlio  had  gone  that 
circuit which  was  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen 
Dwhuit.  The  lord  chief  baron,  however,  would  not 
fuller  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  tne  pre¬ 
fect  s  upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 

In  Short,  he  was  in  1671  advanced  to_  be  lord  chief 
iuftice  of  the  king’s  bench;  but  about  tour  years  after 
I  S  plot™,  hi.  tahh  declining!*  b< h. 
pc«  fn  Feh.cn, T  »"d  died  Deee.te.  f«- 

hwinv.  This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,  1.  An  Effay  on  the  Gravitation  anel  ^°>‘-g>a- 
vitation  of  Fluid  Bodies,  2.  Obfervat.ons  touching  the 
Torricellian  Experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 

divine.  4.  The  Life  of  Pompomus  Atticus,  w.tli  po¬ 
litical  and  moral  Relleftions.  5-  Observations  on  the 
Principles  of  natural  Motion.  6.  The  primitive  Ori¬ 
gination  of  Mankind.  He  alfo  left  a  great  number  of 
manuferipts,  in  Latin  and  Engb.fn,  upon  various  fub- 
kas  •  among  which  are,  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  face 
oublifhed  by  Mr  Emyln  in  two  volumesfoho;  and  his 
Original  Inftitution,  Power,  and  Junfdiftion  of  1 

"jS?  (SteSr}n  S\%: 

SSShHf  e,  fee 

Hales  created  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  and 
Mary  the  htirefs  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots-Wood 
in  Hertfordlhire.  In  1696  lie  was  entered  a  penfioner 
?t  Bennec- college,  Cambridge  ;  and  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
,  7 1 1 .  He  foon  difeovered  a  genius  for  natural  philo- 
fophy.  Botany  was  his  firft  ftudy  ;  and  he  ufedfre‘ 
quently  to  make  excurfions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
k  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  profecu- 
timr  that  ftudy.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  likewife  col- 
h  ded  foffils  and  infers,  having  contrived  a  curious  in- 
11  rumen  t  for  catching  fuel,  of  the  latter  as  have  wing  . 

In  company  with  this  friend  he  alfo  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  me- 
j  of  obtaining  a  reprefentation  of  tbe  lungs  in  lead. 
They  next  applied  themfclves  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry ; 
k  which,  however,  they  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
difcoveiies.  In  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  Mr  Hales  was 
equally  affiduous.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  he  contrived  a  machine 
for  fhowing  the  phenomena  on  much  the  fame  principles 
with  that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from 
the  name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  1710  lie  was  prefented  to  the  per 
oetual  cure  of  Teddington  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middkfex  ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somerfetfhire,  which  vacated  Ins  fellow  nip 
in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the  living 
of  Faringdon  in  Hamplhire.  Soon  after  he  married 
Mary  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Dr  Newce,  who 
was  ^refior  of  Flalilham  in  Suffex,  but  refided  at 
Much-Haddam  in  Hertfordlhire.  On  thel3th 
March  1718,  he  was  defted  member  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  on  the  5th  of  March  in  the  year 
following,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fame  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  lately  made  on  the  effta  of  the 
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fun’s  warmth  in  raifing  the  fap  in  trees.  This  pro-  _ 

cured  him  the  thanks  of  the  fociety,  who  alfo  requefted  — v 
him  to  profecute  the  iubjedt.  With  tins  requeft  he 
complied  with  great  plealure  ;  and  on  the  14th  ot 
Tune  1725  exhibited  a  treatife  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  progrefs.  This  treatife  being  h.g »  jr 
applauded  by  the  fociety,  lie  farther  enlarged  and 
improved  it  j  and  in  April  1727  he  publ.lhed  it  unucr 
tlm  title  of  Vegetable  Statics.  I  his  work  ne  dedicated 
to  Ins  late  majefty  king  George  II.  who  was  then 
prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  was  the  fame  year  chofen  one 
of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Hans  Sloan 
beiim  at  the  fame  annual  elettu.n  chofen  their  pi  efident. 
The°book  being  well  received,  a  fccond  edition  of  it 
was  publ idled  in  1731.  In  a  prelate  to  this  edition 
Mr  Hales  promifed  a  fequel  to  the.  work,^ylnch  lie 
publiflted  in  1733  under  the  title  of  Statical  ^jjays,  &c. 

In  1722  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  truliees  tor 
tftabliihmg  a  new  colony  in  Georgia.  On  the  5th  of 
Tutv  1733  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  honoured  him 
with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  do  Tor  in  divinity;  a. 
mark  of  diftin&ion  the  more  honourable,  as  it  is 
not  ufual  for  one  univerfity  to  confer  academical 
honours  on  thofe  who  were  educated  at  another. 

In  1734,  when  the  health  and  morals  ot  the  lower 
and  middling  clafs  of  people  were  fubverted  by  the 
exceffive  drinking  of  gin,  he  publ.flied,  though  with¬ 
out  his  name,  A  friendly  Admonition  to  the  Drinkers 
of  Brandy  and  other  fpirituous  Liquors ;  winch  was 
twice  reprinted.  The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
publiflted  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride  s 
before  the  reft  of  the  truftees  for  eftabliflnng  a  new 
colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was,  “  B^  ye  one  ano¬ 
ther’s  burthens,  and  fo  fulfil  the  law  of  Chnft,  Gala 
tians  vi.  2.  In  1739  he  printed  a  volume  111  8vo,  in- 
titled,  Philofophical  Experiments  on  Sea-water,  Lorn, 
FLfh,  and  other  Subftances.  This  work,  which  con¬ 
tained  many  ufefol  inftruaions  for  voyagers,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year 
he  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of Home- 
farther  experiments  towards  the  difcoveiy  of  medicines 
for  diffolving  the  Hone  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
preferving  meat  in  long  voyages ;  for  which  lie  recei¬ 
ved  the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  donation. 
The  year  following  he  publilhed  feme  account  of  Ex¬ 
periments  and  Obfervations  on  Mrs  Stephens’s  Met  1- 
cines  for  diffolving  the  Stone,  in  whicn  their  diffolvent 
Dower  is  inquired  into  and  demonftrated.  . 

In  1741  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  inftrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 
a  -ventilator,  for  conveying  frefh  air  into  mines,  liof- 
pitals,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  of  (hips  :  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  fome  months 
before  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  machine  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  in  the  fpnng 
of  the  fame  year  invented  by  one  Martin  Tnewald,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics,  for  which  the  king  and  fena.e 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  October  following,  and  or¬ 
dered  every  fhip  of  war  in  the  fervice  of  that  fate  to- 
be  fumifhed  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  alfo  of  this 
machine  was  fent  into  France,  and  all  the  (hips  in  the 
French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a  ventilator  ot 
the  fame  fort.  It  happened  alfo,  that  about  the  fame 
Zl  Z  Sutton,  who  kept  a  coffeehoufe  in  Alda^te- 
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ftreet,  invented  a  ventilator  of  another  conftruftion  to 
draw  off  the  foul  air  out  of  (hips  by  means  of  the  cook- 
room  fire:  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  intereft  enough  to 
make  mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them  ;  tho’ 
its  fuperiority  to  Dr  Hales’s  contrivance  was  evident, 
snd  among  others  Dr  Mead  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  tefiimony  in  its  favour: 

( See  Air- Pipes.)  The  public,  however,  is  not  lefs  in¬ 
debted  to  the  ingenuity  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Hales, 
whofe  ventilators  came  more  eafily  into  ufe  for 
many  purpofes  of  the  greateft  importance  to  life,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  keeping  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through 
it  frefh  fhowers  of  air  ;  a  praftice  very  foon  adopted 
by  France,  a  large  granary  having  been  made,  under 
the  direction  of  Duhamel,  for  the  prefervation  of  corn 
in  this  manner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general 
praftice. 

In  1743,  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
a  defcription  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomen  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  .  In 
1745,  he  publifhed  fome  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  tar- water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  called  Sins ,  in  which  the 
late  learned  and  mod  excellent  Dr  Berkley,  bifhop  of 
Cloyne,  had  recommended  tar-water  as  an  univerfal 
medicine  :  on  this  occafion  feveral  letters  patted  be¬ 
tween  them  on  the  fubjeft,  particularly  with  refpeft 
to  the  ufe  of  tar-water  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned  cat¬ 
tle.  In  the  fame  year  he  communicated  to  the  public, 
by  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
a  defcription  of  a  bach-heaver ,  which  will  winnow  and 
clean  corn  much  fooner  and  better  than  can  be  done 
by  the  common  method.  He  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  by  the  fame  channel,  communicated  to  the  public 
a  cheap  and  eafy  way  to  preferve  corn  fweet  in  facks  ; 
an  inve  ntion  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  efpecially  to 
poor  leafers,  who  want  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of 
corn  for  fome  time,  but  have  no  proper  granary  or  re- 
p oli tor y  for  that  purpofe.  Fie  alfo  the  fame  year  took 
the  fame  method  to  publifh  directions  how  to  keep  corn 
fweet  in  heaps  without  turning  it,  and  to  fweeten  it 
when  raufty.  He  publifhed  a  long  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  feveral  methods  to  preferve  corn  by  ven¬ 
tilators  ;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  feveral  forts 
of  ventilators,  illuftrated  by  a  cut,  fo  that  the  whole 
mechanilm  of  them  may  be  eafily  known,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  con  dr  titled  by  a  common  carpenter.  Fie  pub¬ 
lifhed  alfo  in  the  fame  volume,  but  without  his  name, 
a  deteftion  of  the  fallacious  boafts  concerning  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  liquid  fhell  in  diffolving  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder.  In  1  746  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  a  propofal  for  bringing  fmall  paffable  (tones  foon, 
and  with  eafe,  out  of  tile  bladder;  and  this  was  alfo 
printed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  July  1  747,  lie  publifhed  an  account  of  a 
very  coniiderable  improvement  of  his  back-heaver,  by 
which  it  became  capable  of  clearing  corn  of  the  very 
fmall  grain,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut-balls,  &c.  to  iuch  per¬ 
fection  as  to  make  it  fit  for  feed-coin.  In  1748  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  propofal  for 
checking,  in  fome  degree,  the  progrefs  of  fires,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  great  fire  which  happened  that  year  in 
Cor -nihil  ;  And  the  fubftance  of  this  propofal  was 
printed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  In  the  fume  year  he 


alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  two  memoirs, 
which  are  printed  in  their  Tranfaftions ;  one  on 
the  great  benefit  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on 
fome  experiments  in  eleftricity.  In  1 749  his  ven¬ 
tilators  were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  prifon,  by  order 
of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Fox,  Efq;  then  fecretary 
at  war,  afterwards  lord  Holland ;  and  the  benefit 
was  fo  great,  that  though  50  or  100  in  a  year  of¬ 
ten  died  of  the  gaol-diflemper  before,  yet  from  the 
year  1749  to  the  year  1752  inclufive,  no  more  than 
four  perfons  died,  though  in  the  year  1750  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners  was  240  ;  and  of  thofe  four,  one  died 
of  the  fmall-pox,  and  another  of  intemperance.  In 
the  year  1750  he  publifhed  fome  confiderations  on  the 
caufes  of  earthquakes  ;  occafioned  by  the  flight  fhocks 
felt  that  year  in  London.  The  fubftance  of  this 
work  was  alfo  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  The  fame  year  he  exhibited  an  examination  of 
the  flrength  of  feveral  purging  waters,  efpecially  of  the 
water  of  JeJfbp's  well)  which  is  printed  in  the  Philofo- 
pliical  Tranfaftions. 

Dr  Hales  had  now  been  feveral  years  honoured  with 
the  efleem  and  friendfhip  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frede¬ 
rick  prince  of  Wales ;  who  frequently  viiited  him  at 
Teddington,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew, 
and  took  a  pleafure  in  furpriflng  him  in  the  mi  1ft  of 
thofe  curious  refearches  into  the  various  parts  of  nature 
which  almoft  inceffantly  employed  him.  Upon  the 
prince’s  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  houfehold  of  the  princefs-dowager,  he 
was,  without  his  folicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap¬ 
pointed  clerk  of  the  clofet  or  almoner  to  her  royal 
highnefs.  In  1751  he  was  chofeii  by  the  college  of 
phyficians  to  preach  the  annual  fermon  called  Crowne’s 
lefture  :  Dr  William  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy  for  a 
fermon  to  be  annually  preached  on  “  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man.” 
Dr  Hales’s  text  was,  With  the  ancient  is  wifdom ,  and  in 
length  of  days  unde  rjl an  dingy  Job  xii.  12.  This  fermon, 
as  ufual,  was  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  college. 
•In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1752,  his  ventilators, 
worked  by  a  windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  wards  ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  difproportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  eftablifliment  was  as  J  6  to  7.  He  pub¬ 
lifhed  alfo  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fome 
obfervations  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  feveral  perfons  feized 
with  the  gaol-fever  by  working  in  Newgate. 

Oq  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1 753,  Dr  Hales  was  elefted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  his  room.  The  fame 
year  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  fome 
farther  confiderations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  fick  rooms  of  occafional  army-hofpitals, 
and  private  houfes  in  town.  He  alfo  publifhed  many- 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a  defcription  of  a 
fea-gage,  which  the  doftor  invented  to  meafure  un¬ 
fathomable  depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  fame  mifcellany  :  this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1732  or  1 733,  by  the  doftor,  for  the  late  Co¬ 
lin  Campbell,  Efq;  who  employed  the  ingenious  Mr 
Havvkfbee  to  make  the  machine  it  deferibes,  which 
was  tried  in  various  depths,  and  anfwered  with  great 
L  1  2  exa  ftnefsj 
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Hale,  exattnefs,  vet  was  at  laft  loft  near  Bermuda.  -- 

'  I7c4,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  feme 

IfattWood.  experiments  for  keeping  water  and  fiOi ]  fweet  with 
^  ];  me- water,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the 

Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  He  alfo  continued  to  en- 
fich  thePir  memoirs  with  many  ufeful  articles  from  this 
time  till  his  death,  particularly  a  method  of  forward¬ 
ing  the  di filiation  of  frefh  from  fait  water  by  blowing 
n  8 _ r  C...IU  ,,V  ,rn  through  the  latter  during  the 


mff  the  dutillation  oi  irci  .  •  ■» 

Ihowers  of  frelh  air  up  through  the  latter  during  the 
operation.  In  1 7 57  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  melon-frames  and 
green-houfes  ;  alfo  further  improvements  in  his  method 

of  diddling  fea  water.  .  .  c  , 

His  reputation  and  the  mtereft  of  Ins  family  and 
friends  might  eafily  have  procured  him  farther  pre¬ 
ferment  :  but  of  farther  preferment  he  was  not  de¬ 
tiro  us  ;  for  being  nominated  by  his  late  Majefty  to  a 
canonry  of  Windfor,  he  engaged  the  pnneefs  to  r  - 
queft  bis  majelty  to  recal  his  nomination.  lhat 
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In  fecond  wife,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  fir  ft  ven-  Hdf-merk 
ter  lie  has  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond  venter  h«  like  wife  • 

a  fon  ;  the  two  brothers,  in  this  cafe,  are  but  of  ha  - , - j 

blood.  See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

Half- Merk  ;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8d. 

Half  Moon,  in  fortification;  an  outwork  compoled 
of  two  faces,  forming  a  faliant  angle,  whofe  gorge  is 
in  form  of  a  crefcent  or  half-moon,  whence  the  name. 

HALFPENNY,  a  copper  coin,  whole  value  is  ex- 
p reded  by  it%;iame,  in  reference  to  the  penny. 

V  HALI-BEIGH,  firft  dragoman  or  interpreter  aw 
the  Grand  Signior’s  court  in  the  17th  century,  was 
born  of  Chriftian  parents  in  Poland  ;  but  having  been 
taken  by  the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold 
him  to  the  Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  feraglio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country, 
was  Bobowfki.  He  learnt  many  languages,  and  Sir 
Paul  Ricaut  owns  he  was  indebted  to  him  f"rfeve™ 
things  which  he  relates  in  his  Prcfent  fate  of  the  Otto 

-» H<  r±£r£r£2s 


canonry  ot  Winaior,  uc  ^ . manembire .  He  held  a  great  correiponaence  wun  »iv. 

queft  his  majefty  to  recal  his  nomination  That  mane tQ  tranflate  f0me  books 

a  man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  ftudies  ^nd  emP  X  .  £  ,  *  -rUrki(h  language  ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  re- 

merits,  and  fo  contentious  in  the  difeharge  of  his  2  church,  but  died 

duty,  lhould  not  defire  any  preferment  whmh  would  ^  he  cou!^ ^accomplifii  the  defign.  Dr  Hyde  pub- 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  n'-gle“‘"S  _  '  d  h-g  book  qj  the  i;lurgy  of  the  Turks,  the.r  pilgn- 

duty,  or  foregoing  his  amufement,  is  no  S  ’  t3  Mecca,  their  circumcifion  and  vi/iting  of  the  fick. 

bu^ that  he  would  refufe  an  honourable  and  prohtab  e  nages  U  the  church  of  England, 

-appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  bedone  that  H  the  Turkilh  language.  The  MS. 

would  interiupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  force  be  im-  and  the  d-d  ^  ,.v - T He 

.  r  _ .  nrt,i  Vmmihtv  without  im- 


would  interiupt  ms  nauiw  7,.**  .  , 

puted  to  bis  temperance  and  humility  without  ,m- 
peachincr  his  benevolence  ;  for  if  he  had  no  w.fti  of  any 
thing  more  for  himfelf,  a  liberal  mmd  would  furely 
have*  been  highly  gratified  by  the  diftnbution  of  fo 
conf, derable  a  fum  as  a  canonry  of  Wmdfor  woulc 
have  put  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  mduitry, 
the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  of  helplefs- 
indigence.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  focal 
virtue  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  ;  Ms  bfe  was  not  only 
blamelefs,  but  exemplary  m  a  high  degree  ;  he  w 
happy  in  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 
byPdus  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfmts,  the 
ronfiant  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  Ins  mind,  and 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  Ins  life,  concv|^d> 
with  a  good  conftitution,  to  preferve  him  in  health 

and  vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fourfeore  and  fou 
t  1  11761  !  and  was  bu- 


our  to  tne  uncoimuuu  ^  -----  -- 
vears.  He  died  at  Teddii.gton  in  1761  ;  and  was  bu 
iied  purfuant  to  his  own  dire&wns,  under  the  towei 
of  the* pari (h-churcli,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence 
not  long  before  bis  death.-Her  royal  h.ghnefs  the 
princefsSof  Wales  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 

'"hAI.ESIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogyma 
order  belonging  to  the  dodecandna  clafs  of  plants  , 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  or¬ 
der,  Becomes.  The  calyx  is  quadndentated,  fupenor. 
the  corolla  quadrifid;  the  nut  quadrangular  and  d.f- 

Pe  Id  ALES  WORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
feated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
river  Blitli,  101  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  well  - 
quented  thriving  place,  and  lias  a  trade  in  '>nen^ya.n 
-  nd  fail-cloth.  It  has  one  large  church,  and  about 
-co  good  houfes  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  neither  wide  nor 
pavt  d.  About  the  town  is  raifed  a  great  deal  of  hemp, 
i?  Hong,  i*  4°*  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  . 

HALF-  bloo-d,  In  law,  is  where  a  man  marries 


is  lodged  in  the  library  of  Leyden.  He  wrote  like- 
wife  a  Turkifh  grammar  and  diftionary.  . 

HALICARNASSUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  principal 
town  of  Cana,  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Arg.ves,  and 
iituated  between  two  bays,  the  Ceramicus  and  Jafius. 

It  was  the  royal  ref.dcnce,  (called  Zephyra  formerly )  , 
efpecially  of  Maufolus,  made  more  illuftnous  by  his 
monument.  This  -  monument  was  one  of  the  ft 
ven  wonders,  and  erected  by  Artemifia.  Hal.cainaf- 
feus,  or  HalicarnafTenfis,  was  the  gentilitious  name  ot 
Herodotus  and  Dionyfms  The  former  was  called  the 
Father  of  Hiftory  ;  and  the  latter  was  not  only  a  good 

hiftorian  but  alfo  a  critic. 

HALIAiTUS,  in  ornithology.  See  I  alco. 
HALIEUT1CS,  Halieutica,  a  UETTlK  .formed 

of »!,#«-,  whieh  is  delive'd 

books  ti  eating  of  fiflies,  or  the  art  of  ft  filing— We 

have  ftill  extant  the  lialitutics  of  Oppian. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  64.  30.  N. 
Lat  4.4  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  m  order  to  fe- 
cure'  the  Britifh  fettlements  there  from  the  attempts  of 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  divided  into  35 
fquares,  each  containing  16  lots  of.  4°  by  60  ^feet  , 
one  eftabliihed  church,  and  one  meeting-houfe,  .nd  a 
fmall  number  of  houfes  out  of  the  regular  ftreets 
The  town  was  grounded  by  p.ckettings,  and 
guarded  by  forts  on  the  outl.de;  but  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles,  it  has 
been  very  ftrongly  fortified.  Along  the  river  Che- 
bufto  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  are  buildings 
and  fi'lh- flakes  for  at  leaft  two  miles,  and  to  the  north 
ward  on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  The  plan, 
however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  carl  of 
Halifax,  who  was  the  original  contriver.  The  pro 
clamation  iflued  for  this  fettlement,  offered  50  acres  of 
land  to'  every  foldier  and  failor  who  would  fettle  m  that 
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Halifax,  part  of  America,  without  paying  any  rent,  or  doing 

- — ■/ —  any  fervice  for  ten  years,  and  no  more  than  one  {hil¬ 
ling  per  annum  for  each  50  acres  ever  afterwards  :  to 
every  foklier  and  failor  who  had  a  wife  and  children, 
ten  acres  more  were  added  for  every  individual  of  his 
family,  and  for  every  increafe  that  {hould  afterwards 
happen  in  the  fame  proportion  :  To  each  fubaltern 
officer  80  acres,  and  15  for  each  of  his  family  ;  200 
acres  to  each  enfign  ;  300  to  each  lieutenant ;  400  to 
each  captain  ;  600  to  every  officer  in  rank  above  a 
captain  and  30  for  each  of  his  family.  The  govern¬ 
ment  aifo  engaged  to  tranfpoit  and  maintain  the  new 
fettlers  for  one  year  at  its  own  expence,  and  to  furniffi 
them  with  fuch  arms,  provifiofut,  utenfils,  implements, 
&c.  as  ftiould  be  neceffary  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to  com¬ 
mence  a  fifhery.  The  fame  conditions  were  likewife 
offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  handicraftsmen  ; 
and  furgeons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enfigns. — This  proclamation  was  publifhed.in  March, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  3700  perfons  had  offered 
themfelves.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efta* 
hlifhed  themfelves  in  the  bay  of  Chebu&o;  calling  their 
city  Halifax,  from  the  title  of  their  patron.  Before 
the  end  of  Offober  the  fame  year,  35^  comfortable 
wooden  houfes  weie  built,  and  as  many  more  during 
the  winter. — The  fame  year  in  which  the  fettlers  em¬ 
barked,  the  government  granted  them  40,000 1.  for 
their  expences.  I11  1750,  they  granted  57,582 1.  17  s. 
2-J-d.  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  in  1751,  53>927  1*  !4S* 
48. ;  in  1752,  61,492k  J  9  s-  4i^*>  *n  l753\  94  >^!5^ 

>  2 s*  4 d.  5  in  1754,  58,447k  2  s.  ;  and  in  1  755> 
49,418  k  7s.  8d.  — The  place  has  at  length  attained  a 
degree  of  fplendor  that  bids  fair  to  rival  the  firft  ci¬ 
ties  in  the  revolted  colonies  ;  for  which  it  has  been 
equally  indebted  to  the  late  war,  to  the  great  increafe 
cl  population  from  the  exiled  loyalifts,  and  the  fofter- 
ing  care  of  Great  Britain  ;  infomuch,  that  the  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the 
la  11  ten  years. 

The  harbour  is  perfectly  flickered  from  all  winds 
at  the  didance  of  12  miles  from  the  fea,  and  is  fo  fpa- 
cious,  that  a  thoufand  fail  of  fhips  may  ride  in  it  with¬ 
out  the  lead  danger.  Upon  it  there  are  built  a  great 
number  of  commodious  wharfs,  which  have  from  12 
to  18  feet  water  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  loading  and  unloading  {hips.  The  ftreets 
of  the  town  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  crofs  each  other 
at  right  angles  ;  the  whole  rifing  gradually  from  the 
water  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  whofe  top  is  regularly 
fortified,  but  not  fo  as  to  be  able  to  withftand  a  regu¬ 
lar  attack.  Many  confiderable  merchants  refide  at 
this  place,  and  are  poffeffed  of  {hipping  to  the  amount 
of  feveral  thoufand  tons,  employed  in  a  flourifliing  trade 
both  with  Europe  and  the  Wed  Indies.  There  is  a  fmall 
but  excellent  careening  yard  for  fhips  of  the  royal  na¬ 
vy  that  are  upon  this  ftation,  or  that  may  have  occa- 
fion  to  come  in  to  refit,  and  take  water,  feuel,  or  frefh 
provifioms  on  board,  in  their  paffage  to  and  from  the 
Wed  Indies.  It  is  always  kept  well  provided  with 
naval  dores  ;  and  {hips  of  the  line  are  hove  down  and 
repaired  with  the  greated  eafe  and  fafety.  Several 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon  command  the  harbour,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  that  are  placed  upon  George’s  Ifland, 
which  being  very  deep  and  high,  and  fit  u  a  ted  in  mid- 
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channel,  a  little  way  below  the  town,  is  well  calculated  Hdiiax. 
to  annoy  veffcls  in  any  diredion,  as  they  mud  of  ne-  — v— 
ceffity  p.ifs  very  near  it  before  they  are  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  any  mifehief.  Above  the  careening  yard,  which 
is  at  the  tipper  end  of  the  town,  there  is  a  large  bafon, 
or  piece  of  water,  communicating  with  the  harbour 
below,  near  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
containing  the  whole  navy  of  England,  entirely  fhel- 
tered  from  all  winds,  and  having  only  one  narrow  en¬ 
trance,  which,  as  we  obferved  before,  leads  into  the 
harbour.  There  are  a  number  of  detached  fettlements 
lately  formed  by  the  loyalids  upon  the  bafon  ;  the 
lands  at  a  fmall  didance  from  the  water  being  general¬ 
ly  thought  better  than  thofe  near  to  Halifax;  but  what 
fuccefs  may  attend  their  labours,  will  require  fome  time 
to  determine.  An  elegant  arid  convenient  building  has 
been  ere&ed  near  the  town  for  the  convalefcence  ot 
the  navy  ;  but  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate  has  as, 
yet  prevented  many  perfons  from  becoming  patients, 
fear  cel  y  any  drips  in  the  world  being  fo  free  from  com¬ 
plaints  of  every  kind,  in  regard  to  health,  as  thofe  that 
are  employed  upon  this  dation.  There  is  a  very  fine 
light- houfe,  handing  upon  a  finall  illand,  juft  off  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  vifible,  either  liy 
night  or  day,  fix  or  feven  leagues  off  at  fea. 

Halifax,  earl  of.  See  Saville. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkffiire 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Calder,  in  W.  Long. 

2.  o.  N-  Lat.  53.  45.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earldom,- 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  paridi 
is  faid  to  be  the  mod:  populous,  if  not  the  molt  ex- 
tenfive,  in  England  ;  for  it  is  above  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  and,  befides  the  mother  church  at  Halifax, 
and  1  6  meeting-houfes,  has  1  2  chapels,  two  of  which 
are  parochial.  What  is  a  little  fingular,  all  the  meet¬ 
ing-houfes  here,  except  the  quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying- grounds.  The  woollens  principally  manu¬ 
factured  here  are  kerfeys  and  {balloons.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  hath  fent  by  com- 
miffion  6o,oco  pounds  worth  in  a  year  to  Holland  and- 
Hamburgh  ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  faid,  100, coo 
piece 3  are  made  in  this  paridi  yearly.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  are  fo  en¬ 
tirely  employed  in  thefe  manufactures,  that  agriculture 
is  but  little  minded.  Mod  of  their  p  ovilions  of  all 
forts  are  brought  from  the  north  and  eaft  ridings, 
and  from  Lancaffiire,  Cl.efhire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Warwickdiire.  The  markets  are  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  felling  provifions  and  manufa&ures. 

The  cloths,  at  the  firft  ere&ing  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  in  thefe  parts,  having  been  frequently  ftolen 
off  the  tenters  in  the  night,  a  law  was  made,  by  which 
the  magiftrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pafs 
fentence  on,  and  execute  all  offenders,  if  they  were  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  faCl,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  ftolen  cloth  was  * 
found  upon  them,  provided  alfo  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick.  Thofe  found  guilty 
were  executed  in  the  following  manner  :  an  axe  was 
drawn  by  a  pully  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and 
fattened  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell 
down  in  an  inftant,  and  did  its  work.  If  they  had 
ftole  an  ox,  horfe,  or  any  other  beafl,  it  was  led  with* 
them  to  the  fcaffold,  and  there  fattened  by  a  chord  to » 
the-  pin,  that  held  up  the  axe  ;  and  when  the  fignal  was  * 
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Haliotis  given  by  the  jurors,  who  were  the  firft  burghers  with-  England,  was  born  in  1574 


Hail. 
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in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  foreft,  the  beaft  was  dri\en 
awav,  and  the  pin  plucked  out,  upon  which  the  axe 
fell  and  did  its  office.  This  fevere  and  fuminary  courfe 
of  juftice  gave  occafion  to  a  litany,  which  is  {till 
much  more  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  beggars 
and  vagrants  o!  thefe  parts,  than  is  the  common 

prayer,  viz.  ,  ,  „ 

“  From  Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us ; 

though  neither  the  engine,  nor  manner  of  proceeding 
again  ft  them,  are  now  in  ufe. 

HALIOTIS,  the  ear-shell,  a  genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  This  is  an 
animal  of  the  fnail- kind,  with  an  open  fhell  refembling 
an  ear.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  diftinguiihed  by  the 
figure  of  their  fhells.  See  Plate  CCXXXIV. 

H  ALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  Ruffia,  with  a  caftle. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Neiftcr.  E.^Long.  26.  o. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HALL,  in  architedurc,  a  large  room  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  fine  houfe  and  palace.  Vitruvius  mentions 
three  kinds  of  halls;  the  tetraftyie,  with  four  columns 
fupporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling  ;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over  ;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  periftyle  of  in- 
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fulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a 
with  a  ceiling. 

The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  hrit  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  apartment :  and  in  the  houfes  of  minifters  of 
ftate,'  magiftrates,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpateh 
bufinefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 

called  a  faloon .  . 

The  length  of  a  hall  fiiould  be  at  leaf!  twice  and  a 
quarter  its  breadth;  and  in  great  buildings, #  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two*  thirds  of  the  breadth;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  lets 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
found  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  fix  parts,  five  of 
which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  court  of  jiiltice; 
or  an  edifice  wherein  there  is  one  or  more  tribunals. 

In  Weftminfler-hall  are  held  the  great  courts  of 
England,  viz.  the  king's  bench,  chancery,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer.  In  adjoining  apartments  is  like- 
wife  held  the  high  court  of  parliament. 

Weftminfter-hall  was  the  royal  palace  or  place  01 
refidence  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  who  ordinarily  held 
their  parliaments,  and  courts  of  judicature,  in  then 
dwelling- houfes  (as  is  ft  ill  done  by  the  kings  of  Spain), 
and  frequently  fat  in  perfon  in  the  courts  of  judicature, 
as  they  ftill  do  in  parliament.  A  great  part  of  this  palace 
was  burnt  under  Henry  VIII.  what  remains  is  itilL  re- 
ferved  for  the  faid  judicatories.  The  great  hall,  where¬ 
in  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  &c.  are  kept,  is  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  William  Rufus;  others  fay  by 
Richard  I.  or  II.  It  is  reckoned  fuperior,  in  point  of 
dimenfions,  to  any  hall  in  Europe  ;  being  300  feet 
long  and  100  broad.  #  r 

Hall  ( Jofeph),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of 
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_  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  became  profeffor  of  rhetoric  in  that  lriii- 
verfity,  and  then  fuccefiively  was  made  redd  or  of  Hal- 
fted  in  Suffolk,' prefented  to  the  living  of  Waltham 
in  Eflex,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean 
of  Worcefter,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  His  works  ttftify  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  and 
are  much  efteemed.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  the 
Proteilants,  and  wrote  fomething  concerning  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  July  1616,  he  attended 
the  embaffy  of  lord  Doncafter  into  France,  and  upon 
his  return  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  be  one  of 
the  divines  who  fiiould  attend  him  into  Scotland.  In 
1618  he  was  fent  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  di¬ 
vines,  and  pitched  upon  to  preach  a  Latin  fermon  be¬ 
fore  that  affembly.  But  being  obliged  to  return  from 
thence  before  the  fynod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  was  by  the  ftates  prefented  with  a  gold  me¬ 
dal.  He  wrote,  1.  Mifcellaneous  epiftles.  2.  Mun * 
dus  alter  et  idem .  3.  A  juft  cenfure  of  travellers. 

4.  The  Chriftian  Seneca.  5.  Satires,  in  fix  books. 
6.  A  century  of  meditations  ;  and  many  other  works, 
which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in  all  five  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1656. 

Hall  (John),  a  poet  of  diftinguifhed  learning,  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  efteemed  the  brighteft  genius  in  that  univerfi- 
ty.  In  1646,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publifhed  his  Horae  Vacivoe ,  or  Efiays  ;  and  the  fame 
year  came  out  his  poems.  He  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  Ci  Hierocles  upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Pythago- 
f  •  ”  before  which  is  an  account  of  the  ingenious  trail f* 
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lator  and  his  works,  by  John  Davits  of  Kidwelly, 
died  in  1  656,  aged  29. 

HALL  AGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  cloth  brought 
to  be  fold  in  Blackwell- hall,  London. 

HA  LLAMAS,  in  our  old  writers,  the  day  of  all- 
halloivs,  or  all-faints,  viz.  November  1.  It  is  one  of 
the  crofs  quarters  of  the  year  which  was  computed,  in 
ancient  writings,  from  Halhmas  to  Candlemas. 

HALL  AND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  oppofite  to  Jutland.  It  is  60 
miles  along  the  coaft,  but  is  not  above  1 2  in  breadth. 
Halmftadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicefterfhire,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  feated  on  a  rich  foil,  12  miles  fouth-eall 
of  Leicefter,  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  3;. 

HALLE,  a  little  dismantled  town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  Hainault.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in 
great  veneration.  F.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  44* 

FI  all  e,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  univerfity  and 
fait- works.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prullia  ;  Tind  is 
feated  in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  33.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

IIallf,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  famous  for  its  falt-pits.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Kocher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E.  Lon. 
10.  $0.  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany*  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  archbifhopric  of  Salt  (burg  ;  feated  on 

the 
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l>  the  river  Saltza,  among  ‘the  mountains,  wherein  are 
mines  of  fait*  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  town 
and  country.  E.  Long.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

IiALLELUjA,  a  term  of  rejoicing,  fome  times 
fung  orrehearfed  at  the  end  of  verfes  on  fuch  occafions. 

The  word  is  Hebrew  ;  or  rather,  it  is  two  Hebrew 
words  joined  together  :  one  of  them  itin9  hallelu ,  and 
the  other  n'  jah  ;  an  abridgement  of  the  name  of  God, 
mn igshovah.  The  firR  fignifies  laudato ,  “  praife  ye 
and  the  oilier,  Dommum ,  “  the  Lord.” 

St  Jerome  firR  introduced  the  word  hallelujah  into 
the  church  fervice  :  for  a  confiderable  time  it  was  only 
ufed  once  a  year  in  the  Latin  church,  viz.  at  Eafter  ; 
but  in  the  Greek  church  it  was  much  more  frequent. 
St  Jerome  mentions  its  being  fung  at  the  interments 
of  the  dead,  which  Hill  continues  to  be  done  in  that 
church,  as  alfo  on  fome  occafions  in  the  time  of 
Lent. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  appointed 
to  be  fung  all  the  year  round  in  the  Latin  church, 
which  raifed  fome  complaints  again!!  that  pope  ;  as 
giving  too  much  into  the  Greek  way,  arid  introducing 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  ConRantinople  into 
that  of  Rome.  But  he  excufed  himfelf  by  alleging, 
that  this  had  been  the  ancient  ufage  of  Rome  ;  and 
that  it  had  been  brought  from  ConRantinople  at  the 
time  when  the  word  hallelujah  was  firfl  introduced  un¬ 
der  pope  Damafcus. 

HALLER  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  1  6th  of  October  1708.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  advocate  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  his  profeffion.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  Albeit  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons.  From  the 
firR  period  of  his  education,  he  fhowed  a  very  great 
genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  :  to  forward  the 
progrefs  of  his  Rudies,  his  father  took  into  his  family 
a  private  tutor,  named  Abraham  BiUodz;  and  fuch  was 
the  difeipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  acci¬ 
dental  light  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex¬ 
cited  in  Haller  very  great  uneafmefs,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  which 
are  given  us,  the  progrefs  of  Haller's  ftudies,  at  the 
cailieft  periods  of  life,  was  rapid  almoft  beyond  belief. 
When  other  children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he 
was  ftudying  Bayle  and  Moreri ;  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  tranflate  Greek,  and  was  beginning 
the  Rudy  of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
the  courfe  of  his  education  was  fomewhat  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father;  an  event  which  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
he  was  fent  to  the  pOblie  fcliool  at  B^ern,  where  he  ex¬ 
hibited  many  fpecimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius. 
He  was  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  hia  poetical  genius  :  and  his  effays  of  this  kind, 
which  were  publifhed  in  the  German  language,  were 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the 
J6th  year  of  his  age  he  began  the  fludy  of  medicine 
at  1  ubingen,  under  tliofe  eminent  teachers  Duvernoy 
and  Camerarius  ;  and  continued  there  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the  jultly  ce¬ 
lebrated  Bocrhaave  drew  him  to  Leyden.  Nor  was  this 
di fling uifhed  teacher  the  only  man  from  wliofe  fupe- 
rior  abilities  he  had  there  an  opportunity  of  proiit- 
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ing.  Ruyfch  was  (till  alive,  and  Albinos  was  riling 
into  fame.  Animated  by  fuch  examples,  he  fpent  all 
the  day,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  in  the  molt 
intenfe  fludy ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made, 
gained  him  univerfal  etleern  both  from  his  teachers  and 
feilow-ftudcnts.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  1 727,  he 
came  to  England.  Here,  however,  his  Ray  was  but 
lliort ;  and  it  was  rather  his  {mention  to  vilit  the  iilu- 
Rrious  men  of  that  period,  than  to  profecute  his  Ru¬ 
dies  at  London.  He  formed  connections  with  fome  of 
the  mofi  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendih  ip  of  Douglas  and  Chefelden  ;  and  he  met  with 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Sioane,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  vi- 
fit  to  Britain,  he  went  to  France;  and  there,  under 
thofe  eminent  matters,  Window  and  Le  Bran,  with 
the  latter  of  whom  he  refided  during  his  Ray  in  Paris, 
he  had  opportunities  of  profecuting  anatomy,  which 
he  had  not  before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young 
anatomift  was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
at  that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of'Paris, 
could  admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  againft 
him  to  the  police  for  diffeding  dead  bodies,  he  was 
obliged  to  cut  fhort  his  anatomical  inveftigations  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther 
profecution  of  his  Rudies,  he  went  to  Bal'd,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

Thus  improved  and  inftruded  by  the  ledures  of  the 
moR  diflinguifhed  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom¬ 
mon  natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induRry,  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Not  long  after  this,  he  oflered  himfelf  a  can¬ 
didate,  firR  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an  hofpital, 
and  afterwards  for  a  profeflorfliip.  But  neither  the  cha- 
lader  which  he  had  before  he  left  his  native  country, 
nor  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and  fupported 
while  abroad,  were  fufficient  to  combat  the  intereR  op- 
pofed  to  him.  He  was  difappointed  in  both;  and  it 
was  even  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public  li¬ 
brary  at  Bern.  .  The  exercife  of  this  office  was  indeed 
by  no  means  fuited  to  his  great  abilities:  but  it  was 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for 
that  extonfive  reading  by  which  he  has  been  fojnflly 
djfiinguifhed.  The  negled  of  his  merit  which  marked 
his  firft  outfet,  neither  diminifhed  his  ardour  for  medi¬ 
cal  purfuits,  nor  detracted  from  his  reputation  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  And  foon  after  he  was  nominated 
a  profeffor  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  by  king 
George  II.  The  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dif- 
charged,  with  no  lefs  honour  to  himfelf  than  advantage 
to  the  public,  for  the  fpace  of  17  years  ;  and  it  afforded 
him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  thofe  great  talents 
which  he  poffeffed.  Extenfively  acquainted  with  the 
fentiments  of  others  refpeding  the  economy  of  the 
human  body,  Rruck  with  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
which  they  held,  and  fenfible  that  the  only  means  of 
invefiigating  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid  experi¬ 
ment,  he  undertook  the  arduous  talk  of  exploring  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fource. 

In  thefe  purfuits  he  was  no  le*fs  induffrious  than  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  fundion  of  the  body  on 
which  his  experiments  did  not  refled  either  a  new  or  a 
Rronger  light.  Nor  was  it  long  ueceffary  for  him,  in 
5  this- 
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The  ex-  tirely  to  liis  own  houfe.  Even  this,  however  could  Hrfw». 
not  put  a  period  to  his  utility  :  for,  with  mdefatigable 
induttry,  be  continued  his  favourite  employment  of  wri- 
ting  tm  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  . .2th  of  De¬ 
cember  1777-  His  Elanenta 


laboured  vwui  lu,a  ©  .  Ar  tv,P;r  o-rpat  raa-  cember  I777*  riis  sLiemema  x 

sr  hi*r  M£r;k^  t&yssggi 


^S’fSriT^  the  philofophy  of  the 

medical  futcn  »  V  an  almoft  entlreiy  new, 

Lur  BuSlZn  “of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  refi- 

,  *  f  p nttincen  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any 

dcnce  at  Goumgen,  ^  y  not  more  anxious 

rimptve^mfdf,  than  to  inftigate  others  to 

*°  r  ‘to  To  him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 

^  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and 
1  Rnval  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  owe 
l  'e.  R  J  ■  Such^diftinguilhed  merit  could  not  fail 
^  me°  "wiih  a  fuJable  relard  from  the  foverdgn  un- 
/er  whore  proteftion  he  then  taught.  lhe  king  of 
r-  ,  Rritam  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark 


and  folid  judgment.  ’  But  he  was  not  lefs  dift.nguiihed 
as  a  philofopher  than  beloved  as  a  man  ;  and  he  was 
not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  fciencc,  than  for  his  piety  to  God,  and 

benevolence  to  all  mankind.  _  ,  • 

HALLERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  d.dynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  trind  ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  quadrifid;  the  filaments  longer  than  tae  cocoa 
the  berry  inferior  and  bilocular,  (the  fruit  not  yet  y 

^HALLEY  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  the  only  fon  of  a  foap-boiler  in  London,  and  was 
u  *  He  firfl  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of 

the'kmguages  and^ fciencesf^but  at  length  gave  himfelf 
tn  ,  ,1  0  In  1676  he  went  to 


CoTrhel,death‘M  Dilleniiis, ^  ™  <***£*  ^nomy.  In  ?676  he  went  to 

fefforlhip  of  botany  at  Oxford  ;  the  Hatfi  of  [  P  ;fland  0f  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue  of 

invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albums ;  the  the  ^ifland  ot  b  ^  of  ^  wh o  he  near  the 

ifeM  Kei,h  wro>«  (Mb  P*  1  -‘■ft***!  'JStZ  L 


Kins  VVot  TWlIn  Marfhal  Keith  wrote 

“t-  °  of  offering  hie  .he 

to  him  n  the  n  iverflt  0f  Halle,  vacant  by  the 

lilm  tl«  honour  »f  >  P'rl"“)  'l'11 
i  n  Kp  rbrujrht  it  no  degradation  of  his  character 

To '?(. K  «•» ”  *•  ““ 

^ThuT  honoured  by  fovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 


which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exaft  places,  lie 
returned  to  England  in  1678.  In  the  year  1680  be 
took  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  hr, 

the  royal  obfervatory«fFra..ce.  ll,s  defign  m  th 
part  of  his  tour  was,  to  fettle  a  friendly  correfpond- 
ence  between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  improve  himfelf 
under  fo  great  a  mailer  as  Cafinn.  Horn  thence  he 

t  1  U _  Ho  n f  rrrt^at 


Thus  nonourcu  uj  — b  ,  -  .  .  nJer  {0  great  a  mauci  as  -- 

c  V  .  Ye,  declining  all  the  tempting  oite  „  ,  ,  T_  1<0,  nuV>1i<htd  his  Theory  of  the  va- 

of  letteis.  ici,  _  .  6_ _ .Jt  riottmecn. 


r  i  Yet,  declining  an  vut  . 

of,  •  u  "re  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen, 

'  nv  endeavouring  to  extend  the  riling  fame  of 

anxioufiy  endeavoun  g  ,-efidence  in 

'“tlf »  ill  of  l"»l’h  rendering  l,h»  Iff. 

fitfrr '''lie  'duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held, 

merit  A  penlion  was  fettled  upon  him  for  life, 
and  he  wa  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  moft 
•?  no,  taut  offices  in  the  Hate.  Thefe  occupations,  how- 
vei  did  not  diminilh  his  ardour  for  uleful  jm  prove - 
V  He  was  the  firff  prefident,  as  well  as  the 

men  *n  omoter  of  the  Oeconomical  Society  at  Bern; 
fTp  may  be  confidered  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
the  Orphan  Hofpitnl  of  that  city.  Declining  hea  th 
bowevePr,  retrained  his  exertions  in  the  more  adfive 
feenes  of  life,  and  for  many  years  he  was  confined  e  - 

N°  147 


ms  anairs  umng  —  — .  ' ,  r  , 

Ei, dand.  In  .  683,  he  publiftud  his  Theory  of  the  va¬ 
riation  of  the  magneiical  compafs ;  m  which  he  fuppo  e 
Z whole  globe* of  the  eaith  to  be  a  great  magnet,  with 
four  magnetical  poles,  or  points  of  attrait.on  but  «  - 
terwards  thinking  that  this  theory  was  lable  to  gieat 
exceptions,  lie  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to 
kina  William,  who  appointed  him  commander  o 
Paramour  Pink,  w  ith  orders  to  feek  by  ob  ervations 
the  difeoverv  of  the  rule  of  variation?,  and  to  lay  dow  n 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  his  majefty  s  fettlements 
in  America. — He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  2^ 
of  November  .<198:  but  having  eroded  t.ie  bne,  is 
trrpw  ficklv  i  anti  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  here- 
*699-  Having  got  the  lieutenant 

tried  and  caffieied.  he  fet  fail  a  fecond  time  in  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  with  the  fame  ih.p,  and  another  of 
lefs  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alio  the  command.  Lcnow 
traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemifphere 

7o  E  chei.  »  fee  ••  •"»  ~  P«“J" 

go  ;  and  having  made  Ins  obfervat.ons  at  St  Helena, 


l 
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Halley  Brazil,  CapeVerd,  Barbadoes,  tbe  Madeiras,  the  Ca¬ 
ll  ^  naries,  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes, 
Halmo.e..  arrjvej  jn  September  1700;  and  the  next  yearpublifh- 
ed  a  general  chart,  fhowing  at  one  view  the  variation 
of  the  compafs  in  all  thofe  places.  Captain  Halley,  as 
he  was  now  called,  had  been  at  home  little  more  than 
half  a  year,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  king,  to  obferve 
the  courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britifh  channel; 
which  having  executed  with  his  ufual  expedition  and 
accuracy,  he  publifhed  a  large  map  of  the  Britifh  chan¬ 
nel.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  refolving  to 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  m  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  Captain  Halley  was  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  view 
the  two  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  H-  embarked 
on  the  2  2d  of  November  1702  ;  pa  did  over  to  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  going  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  10  Iftria  :  but  the  Dutch  oppofmg  the  defign, 
it  was  laid  afide  ;  yet  the  emperor  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  rich  diamond-ring  from  his  finger,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  Prefently  after  his  return, 
he  was  fent  again  on  the  fame  bufinefs ;  when  pafiing 
through  Hanover,  he  fupp'ed  with  king  George  1.  then 
tle£loral  prince,  and  his  filler  the  queen  of  Prufiia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  evening  prefent- 
ed  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  his  chief  engineer  to  at¬ 
tend  him  to  Iftria,  where  they  repaired  and  added  new 
fortifications  to  thofe  of  Triefte.  Mr  Halley  returned 
to  England  in  1703  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  made  pro- 
feffor  of  geometry  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had  the  degree  of  do&or  of 
laws  conferred  on  him  by  that  univerfity.  He  is  faid 
to  have  loll  the  profefForfhip  of  aftronomy  in  that  city, 
becaufe  he  would  not  profefs  his  belief  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he 
began  to  tranflate  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  Jlpollo - 
nuts  de  fettiotie  rationis  ;  and  to  re  ft  ore  the  two  books 
De  fetlione  fpatii  of  the  fame  author,  which  are  loft,  from 
the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappius;  and  he  publifh¬ 
ed  the  whole  work  in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had  a  (hare 
in  preparing  for  the  prefs  Apollonius’s  Conics ;  and 
ventured  to  iupply  the  whole  eighth  book,  thee  original 
of  which  is  alfo  loft.  Pie  likewife  added  Serenus  on 
the  fe&ion  of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  publiih- 
ed  the  whole  in  folio.  In  1713,  he  was  made  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Royal  Society;  in  1720,  he  was  appointed 
the  king’s  aftronomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green¬ 
wich,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Flamftead  ;  and,  in  1729, 
was  chofen  as  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1742. 
His  principal  works  are,  1.  Catalogus  Jlellarum  aujlra- 
hum.  2.  Tabula  ajlrcnomtca .  3.  An  abridgment  of 

the  aftronomy  of  comets,  &c.  We  are  alfo  indebted 
to  him  for  the  publication  of  feveral  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  who  had  a  particular  friendfhip 
for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated  his 
difeoveries. 

Halley's  Quadrant.  See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  nfually  em¬ 
ployed  to  hoift  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its  refpedive 
hi  a  ft  or  (lay.  See  Jears. 

HALMOTE,  or  Haumote,  is  the  fame  with 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 


what  v/e  now  call  a  court-baron ,  the  word  implying  ft  Halmftadt 
meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the  fame  hall  or  manor.  The  ,  il 
name  is  (till  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other  places  , 

Herefordfhire.  See  Mote.  * 

HALMSTADT;  See  Helmstadt. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  colour¬ 
ed  circle  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  moon, 
or  any  of  the  large  ftars.  See  Corona. 

HALORAGUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  of  plants. 

The.  calyx  is  quadrifid  above;  there  are  four  petals  ;  a 
dry  plum,  and  a  quadrilocular  nut. 

PIALS  1  E  AD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  fcated 
on  the  river  Coin,  45  miles  from  London.  It  has  an  old 
church,  the  fteeple  of  which  was  once  burnt  down  by 
lightning,  but  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  an  individual, 

(Robert  Fifke,  Efq;).  The  town  confifts  of  about 
600  pretty  good  lioufes,  and  is  fituated  on  a  riling 
ground,  but  the  ftreets  are  not  paved.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  4000  in  number.  Here  is  a  good  manufac¬ 
tory  of  fays,  bays,  callimancoes,  &c.  alfo  a  good 
free  fchool  for  40  boys,  and  a  v$ry  antique  Bridewell. 

Its  market  on  Friday  is  noted  for  corn. 

HALT,  in  war,  a  paufe  or  flop  in  the  march  of  a 
military  body.— Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
halliusy  “  breath  it  being  a  frequent  occafion  of  halt¬ 
ing  to  take  breath :  others  from  alto,  becaufe  in  halt¬ 
ing  they  raifed  their  pikes  on  end,  & c. 

HALTER,  in  the  manege,  a  head-ftall  for  a  horfe, 
of  Hungary  leather,  mounted  with  one,  and  fometimes 
two  ftraps,  with  a  fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is 
apt  to  unhalter  himfelf. 

Halter- CaJ},  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftern,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  halter’s  being  entangled  about  the  foot, 
upon  the  horfe’s  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neck  with  his 
hinder  feet.  For  the  cure  of  this,  anoint  the  place, 
morning  and  evening,  with  equal  quantities  of  iinfeed 
oil  and  brandy,  well  mixed. 

HALTERISTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
at  difeus ;  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  dif- 
cus  called  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Latins  hal¬ 

ter,  See  D/scus. 

Some  take  the  difeus  to  have  been  a  leaden  weight 
or  ball  which  the  vaulters  bore  in  their  hands,  to  fe-. 
cure  and  keep  themfelves  the  more  fteady  in  their  leap¬ 
ing.  Others  will  have  the  halter  to  be  a  lump  or  mafs 
of  lead  or  (lone,  with  an  hole  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by. 
which  it  might  be  carried ;  and  that  the  halteriftse  were 
thofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in  removing  thefe  maftes; 
from  place  to  place. 

Hier.  Mtrcurialis,  in  his  treatife  He  arte gyituiajllcci^ 

1.  ii.  c.  12.  diftinguifties  two  kinds  of  halteriftse ;  for 
though  there  was  but  one  halter,  there  were  two  ways 
of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch  it  in  a 
certain  manner;  the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at  arm’s- 
eiid,  and  in  this  pofture  to  give  themfelves  divers  mo¬ 
tions,  fwi aging  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given  us  by 
Mercnrialis. — The  halter  v/as  of  a  cylindrical  figure, 
fm after  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  held,  by  one  dia¬ 
meter,  than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was  above  a  foot  long, 
and  there  was  one  for  each  hand  :  it  was  either  of  iron, 
ftone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  JDe  tuetul .  valetud,  lib.  i.  v.  Sc  vi.  fpeaks  of 
M  m  this 
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Halton  this  exercife,  and  (hows  of  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging  the 
H  body  of  peccant  humours ;  making  it  equivalent  both  to 
am>  purgation  and  phlebotomy.  # 

HALTON,  or  Haulton,  i-  e.  High  Town,  a 
town  of  Chelhire,  186  miles  from  London.  It  (lands 
on  a  hill,  where  a  cattle  was  built  anno  1071,  and. is  a 
member  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaiter  ;  which  maintainsa 
large  jurifdiftion  in  the  county  round  it,  by  the  name 
of  Halton- Fee,  or  the  honour  of  Halton ,  having  a  court 
of  record,  prifon,  & c.  within  themfelves.  About  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  every  year,  the  king’s  officers  of  the  duchy 
keep  a  law-day  at  the  cattle,  which  dill  remains  a  (late¬ 
ly  building ;  once  a  fortnight  a  court  is  kept  here,  to 
determine  all  matters  within  their  jurifdiftion  ;  but  fe¬ 
lons  and  thieves  are  carried  to  the  feffions  at  Chefler,  to 
receive  their  fentence.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 
Kibble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  joo  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmore- 
land,  Stafford,  Waiwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Wor- 
ccilcr 

HALT  WHISTLE,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  affords  good  entertainment 

for  travellers.  .  . 

HALYMOTE,  properly  figmhes  an  holy  or  eccle- 

fiaftical  court.  SeeHALMOTE. 

There  is  a  court  held  in  London  by  this  name  berore 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  (heriffs,  for  regulating  the  bakers. 
It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before  St  1  ho- 
mas’s  day,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  Halymote,  or 

Holy -court.  .  r  ; 

HALYS,  (anc.  geog.)  the  nobleft  river  of  the 
Hither  Alia,  through  which  it  had  a  long  courfe,  was 
the  boundary  of  Crcefus’s  kingdom  to  the  eaft.  Run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  through 
Cataonia  and  Cappadocia,  it  divided  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  Lower  Afia,  from  the  fea  of  Cyprus  down  to 
the  Euxine,  according  to  Herodotus ;  who  feems  to 
extend  its  courfe  too  far.  According  to  Strabo,  him- 
felf  a  Cappadocian,  it  had  its  fprings  in  the  Great  Cap¬ 
padocia.  It  feparated  Paphlagonia  from  Cappadocia  ; 
and  received  its  name  «t,  from  fait,  becaufe 

its  waters  were  of  a  fait  and  bitter  talle,  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil  over  which  they  flowed.  It  is  famous  for  the 
defeat  of  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia,  who  was  mifled  by 
the  ambiguous  word  of  this  oracle  : 

Xpoico?  u\vv  J'JctCa?  fttyahviv  apX"v 

If  Crcefus  paffes  over  the  Halys  luHhall  deftroy  a  great  em. 
piie.  v 

That  empire  was  his  own.  See  Croesus  and  Lydia. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  per- 
fons  who  enjoyed  land,  by  the  pious  fervice  of  repair¬ 
ing  fome  church,  or  defending  a  fepulchre. 

This  word  alfo  fignifi.ed  fuch  perfons  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  as  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corps  of 
St  Cuthbert,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  not  being  forced  to  go  out  of  the  bifhopric. 

HAM,  or  Cham  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the 
!Zuzims  (Gen.  xiv.  5.),  the  fltuation  whereof  is  not 
known. 

HaMj  the  youngeft  fon  of  Noah.  He  was  the  fa¬ 


ther  of  Cufli,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan  •  each  Ham 
whereof  had  the  feveral  countries  peopled  by  them.  II  F 
With  refpedt  to  Ham,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  all 
Africa  for  his  inheritance,  and  that  he  peopled  it  with  -  j 
his  children.  As  for  himfelf,  it  is  thought  by  fome 
that  he  dwelt  in  Egypt  ;  but  M.  Bafnage  is  rather  of 
opinion,  that  neither  Ham  nor  Mizraim  ever  were  in 
Egypt,  but  that  their  poflerity  fettled  in  this  country, 
and  called  it  by  the  name  of  their  anceflors.  And  as- 
to  Ham’s  being  worfhipped  as  a  god,  and  called  Jupi¬ 
ter  Hammon ,  he  thinks  people  may  have  been  led  into 
this  mi  flake  by  the  fimilitude  of  names;  and  that  Ju¬ 
piter  Hammon  was  the  fun,  to  which  divine  honours 
have  been  paid  at  all  times  in  Egypt.  However  that 
may  be,  Africa  is  called  the  land  of  Ham,  in  feveral 
places  of  the  pfalms,  (Pfal.  Ixxvii.  51.  civ.  23.  cv.  22.) 

In  Plutarch,  Egypt  is  called  CNmia  ;  and  there  are 
fome  footfleps  of  the  name  of  Ham  or  Cham  obferved 
in  Pfochemmis,  Plitta-chemmis,  which  are  cantons  of 
Egypt. 

Ham,  a  Saxon  word  ufed  for  “  a  place  of  dwell¬ 
ing;”  a  village  or  town:  hence  the  termination  of. 
fome  of  our  towns,  Nottingham ,  Buckingham ,  &c.  Al¬ 
fo  a  home  clofe,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  is  called  a 
ham. 

Ham,  is  alfo  a  part  of  the  leg  of  an  animal;  being 
the  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee,  or  the  ply  or  angle 
in  which  the  leg  and  thigh,  when  bent,  incline  to  each, 
other. 

Ham,  in  commerce,  &c.  is  ufed  for  a  leg  or  thigh 
of  pork,  dried,  feafoned,  and  prepared,  to  make  it  keep, 
and  to  give  it  a  brilk  agreeable  flavour. 

Weftphalia  hams,  fo  much  in  vogue,  are  prepared 
by  falting  them  with  faltpetre,  prefling  them  in  a 
prefs  eight  or  ten  days,  then  keeping  them  in  juni¬ 
per-water,  and  drying  them  by  the  fmoke  of  juniper- 
wood. 

A  ham  may  be  falted  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Well-  ' 
phalia,  by  fprinkling  a  ham  of  young  pork  with  fait 
for  one  day,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  blood;  then, 
wiping  it  dry,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  mixture  of  a  pound . 
of  brown  fugar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  faltpetre,  half- 
a  pint  of  bay  fait,  and  three  pints  of  common  fait, 
well  kirred  together  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till, 
they  are  moderately  hot  :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this, 
falting,  and  be  frequently  turned,  and  then  dry  it  in  a. 
chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wek- 
phalia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  fubjedt  to* 
the  king  of  Prufiia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lippe,  om 
the  frontiers  of  Munker.  The  adjacent  country  abounds 
in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  and  the  inhabitants  get  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  travellers.  It  was  formerly  a 
Hanfe-town,  but  is  now  reduced.  E.  Long.  7.  53. 

N-  Lat.  51.  4? . 

Ham,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  feated  on  the: 
river  Somme,  among  marfhes.  It  has  three  pariflies, 
and  there  is  here  a  round  tower  whofe  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1557, 
but  rekored  by  treaty.  E.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 

HAM  AD  AN.  See  Amadan. 

HAMADRYADES  (formed  of  together ,  and, 

fpvxi  dryad ,  of  oak),  in  antiquity,  certain  fabulous* 
deities  revered  among  the  ancient  heathens,  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  prefide  over  woods  and  foreks,  and  to  be  in- 

clofe  & 
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Hamah,  clofed  under  the  bark  of  oaks.  The  hamadryades 
nX  were  fuppofed  to  live  and  die  with  the  trees  they  were 
attached  to  ;  as  is  obferved  by  Servius  oil  Virgil, 
Eclog.  x.  ver.  62.  after  Mnefimachus,  the  fcholiaft  of 
Apollonius,  &c.  who  mentions  other  traditions  rela¬ 
ting  thereto. 

The  poets,  however,  frequently  confound  the  Ha¬ 
madryads  with  the  Naiads,  Napaeae,  and  rural  nymphs 
in  general  ;  witnefs  Catullus,  Carm.  lxviii.  ver.  23. 
Ovid,  Fad.  iv.  229.  Met.  i.  ver.  695.  xiv.  ver.  628. 
Propertius,  Eleg.  xx.  32.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  ver.  64.  Georg, 
-iv.  ver.  382*  383.  Felt  us  calls  them  Querqadulanay  as 
-being  ifTued  or  fprung  from  oaks.  An  ancient  poet, 
Pherenicus,  in  Athenseus,  lib.  iii.  calls  the  vine,  fig- 
tree,  and  other  fruit-trees,  hamadryades ,  from  the  name 
of  their  mother  the  oak. 

This  common  idea  among  the  ancients,  of  nymphs 
•or  intellectual  beings  annexed  to  trees,  will  account  for 
their  worlhipping  of  trees  ;  as  we  find  they  did,  not 
only  from  their  poets  but  their  hiftorians.  Livy  fpeaks 
•of  an  ambaffador’s  addrefling  himfelf  tu  an  old  oak,  as 
to  an  intelligent  perfon  and  a  divinity.  Lib.  iii.  §  25. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  in  Syria,  fi- 
tuated  in  E.  Long.  36  15.  N  Lat.  35.  15.  By  fome 
travellers  it  is  corruptly  called  Amarl and  Amant.  Some 
miflake  it  for  the  ancient  Apaniea  ;  but  this  is  now 
called  Afamiyah ,  and  is  lituated  a  day’s  journey  from 
Harnali.  Ilamah  is  fituated  among  hills,  and  has  a 
caftle  feated  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  con- 
flderable  place,  and  in  the  1 3th  century  had  princes 
-of  its  own.  It  is  very  large,  and  being  feated  on  the 
afeent  of  a  hill,  the  houfes  rife  above  one  another,  and 
■make  a r  fine  appearance.  It  is  however,  like  mofl 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifh  government,  going  to 
-decay.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  half  ruined  ;  but 
thofe  which  are  ltill  (landing,  as  well  as  the  mofques 
and  caftle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
Hones,  difpofed  in  fuch  manner  as  to  form  various  fi¬ 
gures.  The  river  Afli,  the  ajicient  Orontes,  runs  by 
the  fide  of  the  caftle,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
■which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  caftle,  paffes  through  the  town  from  fouth 
to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pretty 
broad.  I11  its  courfe  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
great  wheels,  called  by  the  natives  faki,  which  raife 
great  quantities  of  water  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
throw  it  into  canals  fupported  by  arches,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gardens  and  fountains. 
There  are  fome  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 
manufactured  there,  and  fent  to  Tripoli  to  be  export¬ 
ed  into  Europe. 

HAMAMELIS,  witch  hazel:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  involucrum  is 
triphyllous,  the  proper  calyx  tetraphyllous  ;  there  are 
four  petals  ;  the  nut  horned  and  bilocular.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia.  It  hath  a 
fhnibby  or  woody  Item,  branching  three  or  four  feet 
high;  oval,  indented,  alternate  leaves,  refembling  thofe 
■of  common,  hazel  ;  and  flowers  growing  in  clufters 
ftom  the  joints  of  the  young  branches,  but  not  fuc- 
seeded  by  feeds  in  this  country — The  plant  is  hardy, 
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and  is  admitted  as  a  variety  in  our  gardens ;  but  its  Hamara 
flowers  are  more  remarkable  for  their  appearing  in  |j 
November  and  December,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  Hambden. 
than  for  their  beauty. — It  may  be  propagated  either  ~ 
by  feeds  or  layers. 

.  HAM  AM  Leef,  a  town  12  miles  eaft  from  Tu¬ 
nis,  noted  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  reforted 
to  by  the  Tunifeans,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheumatifia 
and  many  other  complaints.  Here  the  Bey  has  a  very 
fine  bath,  which  he  frequently  permits  the  confuls  and 
other  perfons  ofdiftindlion  to  ufe. 

HAMATH,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  lying  upon  the  Orontes.  The  enter¬ 
ing  into  Hamath,”  which  is  frequently  fpoken  of  iii 
feripture,  (Jofh.  xiii.  5.  Judges  iii.  3.  2  Kings  xiv,  25. 
and  2  Chr.  vii.  8.)  is  the  narrow  pafs  leading  from 
the  land  of  Canaan  through  the  valley  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  This  entrance  into 
Hamath  is  fet  down  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  oppofition  to  the  fouthern  limits, 
the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt.  Jofephus.  and  St  Jerom  af¬ 
ter  him,  believed  Hamath  to  beEpiphania.  ButTheo- 
doret  and  many  other  good  geographers  maintain  it 
to  be  Emefa  in  Syria.  Jofliua  (xix.  35.)  afligns  the 
city  of  Hamath  to  the  tribe  of-Naphtali.  Toilring  of 
Hamath  cultivated  a  good  underftanding  with  David, 

(2  Sam.  vin.  9.)  This  city  was  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  retaken  from  the  Syrians  by  Jeroboam'  the 
fecond,  ( 2  Kings  xiv.  28.)  The  kings  of  Aflyria  made 
themfelves  makers  of  it  upon  the  declenfian  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  I  fra  el,  and  tranfplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Ha¬ 
math  into  Samaria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  and  xviii.  24. 

See.) 

HAMAXOBII,  Hamaxqbians,  in  the  ancient 
geography,  a  people  wjio  had  no  houfes,  but  lived  in 
carriages.  The  word  is  formed  from  a  carriage 

or  chariot ,  and  life.  0 

The  Hamaxobii,  called  alfo  Hamaxobita ,  were  an  an¬ 
cient  people  of  Sarmatia  Europsea,  inhabiting  the  fou¬ 
thern  part  of  Mufcovy,  who  inftead  of  houfes  had  a 
fort  of  tents  made  of  leather,  and  fixed  on  carriages  t6 
be  ready  for  drifting  and  travel, 

HAMBDEN  (John),  a  celebrated  patriot,  defend¬ 
ed  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Buckingham- 
lhire,  was  born  in  1594.  From  the  univerflty  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofen  to 
lerve  in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminfter 
February  5.  1626;  and  ferved  in  all  the  fucceeding; 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he 
became  umverfally  known,  by  his  refufal  to  pay  fhip- 
money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax  ;  upon  which  he  was 
profecuted,  and  his  carriage  throughout  this  tranfa&ion 
gained  him  a  great  charader.  When  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as 
their  pater  patriz  On  January  3.  1642,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  treafon  and  other  mifdemea 
■mmrs  to  be  prepared  againit  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them  :  but 
they  were  then  retired.  Mr  Hambden  afterwards 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  to  clear  himfelf  of  the 
c  large  laid  againft  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  fer- 
M  m  3  vice 
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Hamburg,  vice  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 

- -  received  a  mortal  wound  in  an  engagement  with  Prince 

Rupert,  in  Chalgrave-field  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  died  in 
1643.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  the  art  of  Socrates  to  a 
great  degree,  of  interrogating,  and  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  iniinuating  objections,  fo  that  he  infufed 
his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  learn  and  receive  them.  He  was,  fay  his  panegyrifts, 
a  very  wife  man  and  of  great  parts ;  and  poflefled  of 
the  molt  abfolute  fpirit  of  popularity  to  govern  the 
people,  that  ever  was  in  any  country  :  Pie  was  matter 
over  all  his  appetites  and  pafiions,  and  had  thereby  a 
very  great  afeendant  over  other  mens  :  He  was  of  an 
induttry  and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts 
not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  the  mott  fubtile,  and  of 
courage  equal  to  his  bett  parts. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  feated 
in  E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  54.  o.  Its  name  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  old  German  word  Hammc ,  fignifying  a 
wood,  and  Burg ,  a  cattle;  and  ftands  on  the  north-lide 
of  the  river  Elbe.  This  river  is  not  lefs  than  four 
miles  broad  oppofite  the  city.  It  forms  two  fpacious 
harbours,  and  likewile  runs  through  mott  part  of  it 
in  canals.-  It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles;  but 
when  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  north-weft  winds, 
a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundations  00 
cafioned  thereby.  There  are  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  are  moftly  on  a  level  with  the 
ftreets,  and  fome  of  them  have  houfes  on  both  fules* 
In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  ere&ed  Hamburg, 
iirft  into  a  bifhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi¬ 
shopric  ;  and  Adolphus  IIL  duke  of  Saxony,  among 
many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of 
fi filing  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the 
city.  The  kings  of  Denmark,  fince  they  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  counts  of  Holftcin,  have  continually 
claimed  the  fovereignty  of  this  place,  and  oft£n  com¬ 
pelled  the  citizens  to  pay  large  fums  to  pur  chafe  the 
confirmation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than 
Once  paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Denmark;  who,  not¬ 
wit  hftanding,  keeps  a  minifter  here  with  credentials, 
which  is  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency 
and  fovereignty.  Though  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
ftantly  fummoned  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  ever  fince 
the  year  1618,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial 
city  by  a  decree  of  the  aulic  council;  yet  it  waves 
this  privilege,  in  order  to  keep  fair  with  Denmark. 
By  their  filiation  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hamburghers  are  continually  expofed  to  their  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  efpecially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have  ex¬ 
torted  vail  fums  from  them.  The  city  is  very  popu¬ 
lous  in  proportion  to  its  bulk ;  for  though  one  may 
walk  with  eafe  round  the  ramparts  in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  excluftve  of  Jews,  at  lead  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which  are  greatly  admired  by  fo¬ 
reigners.  All  perfons  found  begging  in  the  ftreets  are 
committed  to  the  lioufe  of  correction  to  hard  labour, 
fuch  as  the  rafpingof  Brazil  and  other  kinds  of  wood. 
There  is  an.  hofpital  into  which  unmarried  women 
may  be  admitted  for  a  fmall  fum,  and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives.  The 
number  of  hofpitals  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  bignefs  than  in  any  other  Eroteftant  city 
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He  in  Europe.  The  revenue  of  the  orphan-houfe  alone  Hamburg, 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000  1.  There  J 

is  a  large  fumptuous  hofpital  for  receiving  poor  tra¬ 
vellers  that  fall  Tick.  In  one  of  their  work-houfes  or 
houfes  of  corre&ion,  thofe  who  have  not  performed 
their  talk  are  hoifted  up  in  a  balket  over  the  table  in 
the  common-hall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  maybe  tantalized  with  the  Tight  and  fmtll  of 
what  they  cannot  tafte.  The  eftablilhed  religion  of 
Hamburg  is  Lutheranifm  ;  as  for  the  Calvinifts  and 
the  Roman-catholics,  they  go  to  the  ambaftadors  cha¬ 
pels  to  celebrate  their  divine  fervice  and  worfhip. 

They  have  here  what  they  call  a  private  confejjion , 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no¬ 
thing  from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolution  is  the  fame,  only  the  poore ft  of  the  people 
here  are  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  priefts  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  Their  churches,  which  are  ancient  large  fabrics* 
are  open  thoroughfares,  and  in  fome  of  them  there  are 
bookfellers  (hops.  The  pulpit  of  St  Catherine's  is  of 
marble,  curioutty  carved  and  adorned  with  figures  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold;  and  its  organ,. reckoned  one 
of  the  bell  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.  The  cathedral 
is  very  ancient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  juft  going  to 
fall ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  Angularity  and  beauty  of 
its  architecture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  overlooked.  There  is  Hill  a  dean  and  chapter 
belonging  to  this  church,  though  fecularized;  from 
whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  to  the  imperial 
chamber  at  Wetzlar.  The  chapter  confifts  of  a  pro- 
voft,  dean,  13  canons,  eight  minor  canons,  and  30  vi¬ 
car  ii  immunes ,  bettdes  others  who  are  under  the  junf- 
diClion  of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter* 
and  a  number  of  houfes  belonging  to  them,  are  under 
the  immediate  prote&ion  of  his  Britannic  majefty  as 
duke  of  Bremen,  who  diipofes  of  the  prebends  that  fall 
in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fuccefiively,  but  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  chapter.  Hamburg  is  almoft  of  a 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  fix 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  viz. .  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alfter,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new,  which  are  flrongly  fortified  with 
moats,  ramparts,  baftions,  and  out-vvoiks.  I  lie  ram¬ 
parts  are  very  lofty,  and  planted  with  trees;  and  of 
fuch  a  breadth,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  a- bread. 

In  the  New  town,  towards  Altena,  are  feveral  ftreets 
of  mean  houfes  inhabited  by  Jews.  Through  that  en¬ 
trance  from  the  Elbe,  called  the  lower  Baum,  pafs  all 
fhips  going  to  or  coming  from  fea.  Every  morning, 

'  at  the  opening  of  it,  13  feen  a  multitude  of  boats  and 
fmall  barks,  whofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
all  kinds  of  provifions,  milling  in  at  the  fame  time. 

There  are  fome  fine  chimes  here,  efpecially  thofe  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  play  every  morning  early,  atone 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  all  feftivals  arid  fo- 
lemnities.  The  other  public  flrudlurcs  in  this  city* 
befides  the  churches,  make  no  great  appearance:  how¬ 
ever,  the  yard,  arfenal,  and  two  armories,  are  well 
worth  feeing.  1  There  are  feveral  convents  or  cloifters 
fl,ill  remaining  ;  which  having  been  fecularized,  are 
now  polFeffed  by  the  Lutherans.  One  of  them  holds 
its  lands  by  this  tenure,  “  That  they  otter  a  glafs  of 
wine  to  every  malefadlor  who  is  carried  by  it  for  exe¬ 
cution."  There  is  a  fine  exchange,  though  inferior 
„  to 
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Hamburg  to  that  of  London:  It  ie  the  cuftom  of  Hamburg, 
’*—•  that  a  citizen,  when  he  dies,  mull  leave  the  tenth  of 
his  eftate  to  the  city  ;  and  foreigners,  not  naturalized, 
mull  pay  a  certain  fum  annually  for  liberty  to  trade. 
The  eommon  carts  here  are  only  a  long  pulley  laid 
upon  an  axle-tree  between  two  wheels,  and'  drawn  not 
by  horfes,  but  by  men,  of  whom  a  dozen  or  more 
are  fometimes  linked  to  thefe  machines,  with  flings 
acrofs  their  (boulders.  Sueh  of  the  fenators,  principal 
elders,  divines,  regular  phyficians,  and  graduates  in 
law,  as  a  (Tift  at  funerals,  have  a  fee.  The  hangman’s 
houfe  is  the  common  prifon  for  all  malefa6tors  ;  on 
whom  fentencc  is  always  paffed  on  Friday,  and  on 
Monday  they  are  executed.  As,  by  their  laws,  no 
criminal  is  punifhable  unlefs  he  plead  guilty,  they  have 
five  different  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  fucli  confefiion. 
The  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  the  fenate 
and  three  colleges  of  burghers.  The  former  is  veiled 
with  almofl:  every  a 61  of  fovercignty,  except  that  of 
laying  taxes  and  managing  the  finances,  which  are  the 
prerogatives  of  the  latter.  The  magiftracy  is  com- 
pofed  of  four  burgomaRers,  four  fyndics,  and  24  aider- 
men,  of  whom  fome  are  lawyers  and  fome  merchants. 
Any  perfon  elected  into  the  magiRracy,  and  declining 
the  oifice,  muff  depart  the  place.  No  burgher  is' ad¬ 
mitted  into  any  of  the  colleges,  unlefs  he  dwells  in  a 
houfe  of  his  own  within  the  city,  and  is  pcffeffed  of 
J  000  rixdollars  in  fpecie,  over  and  above  the  fum  for 
vvhieh  the  houfe  may  be  mortgaged  ;  or  2000  in  move- 
able  goods,  within  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  fame.  For 
the  adminiftration  of  juRice,  here  are  feveral  inferior 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Obergericht, 
or  high  court,  and  from  that  to  the  aulic  council  and 
other  imperial  colleges.  For  naval  caufes  here  is  a 
court  of  admiralty,  which,  jointly  with  the  city-trea- 
fiiry,  is  alfo  eharged  with  the  care  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Elbe,  from  the  city  to  the  river’s  mouth.  In 
confequence  of  this,  ico  large  buoys,  fome  white, 
others  black,  are  kept  conRantly  floating  in  the  river 
in  fummer  :  hut  in  winter,  inflead  of  fome  of  them, 
there  are  machines,  like  thofe  called  ice  beacons,  to  point  . 
out  the  fhoals  and  flats.  Subordinate  to  the  admiralty 
is  a  company  of  pilots  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
is,  or  at  leafl  ought  to  be,  a  veffel  always  riding,  with 
pilots  ready  to  put  on  board  the  (hips.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  river  alfo  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven , 
belonging  to  Hamburg;  a  light  houfe ;  and  feveral 
beacons,  fome  of  them  very  large.  For  defraying  the 
expence  of  thefe,  certain  tolls  and  duties  were  formerly 
granted  by  the  emperors  to  the  *cfty.  Befides  the 
Elbe,  there  is  a  canal  by  which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  Trave,  and  thereby  with  Lnbeck  and 
the  Baltic,  without  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  expence, 
of  going  about  by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 
is  exceeding  great,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities 
and  manufadliires  of  the  feveral  cities  and  Rates  of 
Germany,  and  fupplying  them  with  whatever  they 
want  from  abroad.  Its  exports  confifl  of  linens  of  fe- 
vcral  forts  and  countiies;  as  lawns,  diapers,  Ofnaburgs, 
dowlas,  &c.  linen-yarn,  tin-plates,  iron,  brafs,  and 
ffeel-wire,  clap-board,  pipe- Raves,  vvainfeot-boards, 
oak-plank,  and  timber,  kid-fkins,  corn,  beer  in  great 
quantities,  with  flax, honey,  wax,  anifeed,  linfeed,  drugs, 
wine,  tobaceo,  and  metals.  Its  principal  imports  are 
the  woollen  manufa&ures  and  other  goods  of  Great 


Britain,  to  the  amotiftt  of  feveral  hundred  thoufand  Hamburg,' 
pounds  a  year:  they  have  alfo  a  great  trade  with  Spain,  v 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  is  carried  -on  rnoflly  in 
Englilh  bottoms,  on  account  of  their  Mediterranean 
pafles*  Their  whale- fifhery  is  alfo  very  confiderable, 

50  or  60  (hips  being  generally  fent  out  every  year  in 
this  trade.  Add  to  thefe  a  variety  of  manufa£turcs, 
whieh  are  performed  here  with  great  fuccefs;  the  chief 
of  which  are,  fiigar- baking,  calieo-printing,  the  Wea¬ 
ving  of  damafks,  brocades,  velvets,  and  other  rich  filks. 

The  inhnd  trade  of  Hamburgh  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  in  Europe,  unlefs  perhaps  we  fhould  except  that 
of  Amfterdam  and  London.  There  is  a  paper  publifh* 
ed  here  at  Rated  times  called  the  Prelfcourant ,  fpecify- 
ing  the  courfe  of  exchange,  with  the  price  which  every 
commodity  and  merchandife  bore  laft  upon  the  ex¬ 
change.  There  is  alfo  a  board  of  trade,  eredled  on 
purpofe  for  the  advancing  every  projedl  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  commerce.  Another  great  advantage  to 
the  merchants  is,  the  bank  edablifhed  in  1619,  which 
has  a  flourifhing  credit.  To  fupply  the  poor  with 
corn  at  a  low  price,  here  are  public  granaries,  in  which 
great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid  up.  By  charters  from 
feveral  emperors,  the  Hamburghers  have  a  right  of 
coinage,  which  they  adtually  exercife.  The  Englifh 
merchants,  or  Hamburg  company ,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy 
great  privileges ;  for  they  hold  a  court  with  particular 
powers,  and  a  jurifdi&ion  among  themfelves,  and  have 
a  church  and  minifler  of  their  own. — This  city  has  a 
diffridl  belonging  to  it  of  confiderable  extent,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  paRures,  intermixed  with  feve¬ 
ral  large  villages  and  noblemens  feats.  A  fmall  baili- 
wic,  called  Bergedorf,  belongs  to  this  city  and  Lubeck. 

— Though  Hamburg  has  an  undoubted  right  to  a- 
feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  yet  as  (lie  pays  no  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  military  cheR  in  time  of  war,  and  is 
alfo  unwilling  to  draw  upon  herfelf  the  refentment  of 
Denmark,  (he  makes  no  ufe  of  that  privilege.  There 
is  a  fchola  illujiris  or  gymnafium  here,  well  endowed, 
with  fix  able  profeflbrs,  who  read  ledlures  in  it  as  at  the* 
univerfities.  There  are  alfo  feveral  free  fchools,  and  a 
great  number  of  libraries,  public  and  private.  The 
public  cellar  of  this  town  has  always  a  prodigious  Rock 
and  vent  of  old  hock,  which  brings  in  a  confiderable 
revenue  to  the  Rate.  Befides  the  militia  or  trained 
bands,  there  is  an  eftablifhment  of  regular  forees,  con¬ 
fiding  of  12  companies  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of 
dragoons,  under  the  commandant,  who  is  ufually  a  fo¬ 
reigner,  and  one  who  has  diRinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
ftrvice.  There  is  alfo  an  artillery  company,  and  a 
night-guard;  the  laft  of  which  is  polled  at  night  all  over 
the  city,  and  calls  the  hours. 

HAMEL  (John  BaptiRe  d\i),  a  very  learned 
French  philofopher  and  writer  in  the  » 7th  century. 

At  18  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  lie  explained  in  a 
very  pimple  manner  Theodofius’s  three  books  of 
Spherics  ;  to  which  he  added  a  tra&  upon  tiigono- 
metry,  extremely  perfpicuous,  and  defigned  as  an  in- 
trodu&ion  to  aRronomy.  Natural  philofophy,  as  it 
was  then  taught,  was  only  a  colledlion  of  vague,  knotty, 
and  barren  queRions;  when  our  author  undertook  to 
eilablifli  it  upon  right  principles,  and  publifhed  ln3 
Jljlronomia  Phyfica.  In  1666  Mr  Colbert  propofed  to 
Louis  XIV.  a  fcheme,  whieh  was  approved  of  by  his 
niajeRy,  for  eftablKhing  a  royal  academy  of  faiences  ; 

and 
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HameUa  and  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  It.  He  pub- 
’■II  .  lifted  a  great  many  books;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1706, 
^  »Hamu  merfi  0y  age,  being  almoft  83.  He  was  regius 
profeflbr  of  philofophy,  in  which  pod  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  M.  Varignon.  Pie  wrote  Latin  with  pu¬ 
rity  and  elegance. 

HAMELIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Calemherg  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  extremity  ofithe  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
it  is  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  risers  Hamel 
and  Wefer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  13. 

HAMELLIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  quinquefid ;  the 
berry  quinqueloeular,  inferior,  polyfpermous. 

H  A  M  E  S  E  C  K EN.  Burglary, or  NoSumal Honfe - 
breaking ,  was  by  the  ancient  Englift  law  called  Hame- 
fecken,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day. — Violating  the 
privilege  of  a  man’s  lioufe  in  Scotland  is  as  feverely 
punifted  as  ravifhing  a  woman. 

HAMI,  or  Ha-mi,  a  country  of  Afia,  fubje&  to 
the  Chinefe.  It  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  China, 
at  the  extremity  of  that  defert  which  the  Chinefe  call 
Chamoy  and  the  Tartars  Cohi ;  and  is  only  90  leagues 
diftant  from  the  moil  wefterly  point  of  the  province  of 
'Chenfi.  This  country  was  inhabited  in  the  early  ages 
by  a  wandering  people,  named  long.  About  the  year 
950  before  the  Chriftian  era,  they  lent  deputies  to  pay 
homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  and  prefented  fome 
fabres  by  way  of  tribute.  The  civil  wars  by  which 
China  was  torn  about  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou 
having  prevented  afiiftance  from  being  fent  to  thefe 
people,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hiong- 
jiou,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  fame  as  the  Huns, 
and  who  at  that  time  were  a  formidable  nation.  The 
Chinefe  feveral  times  loft  and  recovered  the  country  of 
Hami.  In  13  1  (the  fixtli  year  of  the  reign  of  Cliun- 
ty,  of  the  dynafty  of  the  eaftern  Han),  the  emperor 
•kept  an  officer  there  in  quality  of  governor.  Under 
the  following  dynafties,  the  fame  viciffitudes  were  ex¬ 
perienced  :  Hami  was  fometimes  united  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chenfi,  fometimes  independent  of  it,  and 
fometimes  even  of  the  whole  empire.  The  fituation 
of  thefe  people  (feparated  by  vaft  deferts  from  China, 
to  which,  befides,  they  had  no  relation,  either  in  lan¬ 
guage,  manners,  or  cuftoms)  muft  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  facilitate  thefe  revolutions.  All  the  tributary 
Hates  of  the  empire  having  revolted  in  610,  that  of 
Hami  followed  their  example  ;  but  it  again  fubmitted 
to  the  yoke,  under  Tai-tfong,  fecond  emperor  of  the 
dynafty  of  Tang,  who  had  fent  one  of  his  generals 
with  an  army  to  reduce  it.  This  great  prince  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqueft.  He  divided 
it  into  three  diftri&s,  and  connected  its  civil  and  mi¬ 
litary  government  in  fuch  manner  to  that  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chenfi  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  that 
tranquillity  prevailed  there  during  his  reign  and  feveral 
of  thofe  that  followed.  Through  Hami  all  tfte  cara¬ 
vans  which  went  from  the  weft  to  China,  or  from 
China  to  the  weft,  were  obliged  to  pafs.  The  empe¬ 
rors,  predeceflors  of  Tai-tfong,  were  fatisfied  with  cau¬ 
sing  wine  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  in  Heins  car¬ 
ried  by  camels  ;  but  “  Tai-tfong  (fays  the  Chinefe 
Jiiftory)  having  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Hami,  or¬ 


dered  fome  vine-plants  of  the  fpecies  called  majou,  to  be  Hami, 
brought  him,  which  he  caufed  to  be  planted  in  his  "’v 
gardens  ;  he,  befides,  learned  the  manner  of  making 
wine,  the  ufe  of  which  proved  both  ferviceable  and 
hurtful  to  him.”  Luxury  and  effeminacy  having  weak¬ 
ened  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  the  Mahometans  (who 
had  made  a  rapid  piogrefs  in  all  the  countries  that  are 
fituated  between  Periia,  Cobi,  and  the  Cafpian  fea) 
advanced  as  far  as  Hami,  which  they  conquered.  It 
appears,  that  this  country  afterwards  had  princes  of  its 
own,  but  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fuccefiively 
ruled  thefe  immenfe  regions.  The  Yuen  or  Mogul 
Tartars  again  united  the  country  of  Hami  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chenfi;  and  this  reunion  fubfifted  until  1360, 
at  which  time  the  emperor  formed  it  into  a  kingdom, 
on  condition  of  its  princes  doing  homage  and  paying 
tribute.  The  king  of  Hami  was  honoured  with  a 
new  title  in  1404,  and  obtained  a  golden  feal.  After 
a  conteft  of  feveral  years  for  the  fucceffion  to  the 
throne,  the  kingdom  of  Hami  fell  a  prey  to  the  king 
of  Tou-eulh-fan.  This  yoke  foon  became  uneafy  to 
the  people  of  Hami  :  they  revolted  from  their  new 
mafters,  and  made  conquefts  from  them  in  their  turn. 

The  new  king  whom  they  made  choice  of,  did  not 
long  poflefs  the  throne  :  he  was  conquered  and  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  which  he  fought  with  the  king  of 
Tou-eulh-fan,  who  alfo  perifted  fome  time  after. 

Since  this  epocha,  the  country  of  Hami  has  been  fuc¬ 
cefiively  expofed  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own 
princes.  The  prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  1696, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  vaflal  of  the  empire,  and  fent 
as  tribute  to  Peking  camels,  horfes,  and  fabres.  Kang* 
hi  received  his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and 
publiflied  a  diploma,  which  eftablifhed  the  rank  that 
the  king  of  Hami  ftould  hold  among  the  tributary 
princes,  the  time  when  he  ftoukl  come  to  render  ho¬ 
mage,  the  nature  of  the  prefents  neceflary  for  his  tri¬ 
bute,  the  number  of  auxiliaries  he  was  bound  to  fur- 
nift  in  time  of  war,  and  the  manner  of  his  appointing 
a  fucceflor.  IA11  thefe  regulations  have  fubfifted  till 
this  time. 

The  country  of  Hami,  though  furrounded  by  de¬ 
ferts,  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  delightful  in  the 
world.  The  foil  produces  abundance  of  grain,  fruits, 
leguminous  plants,  and  pafture  of  every  kind.  The 
rice  which  grows  here  is  particularly  efteemed  in  Chi¬ 
na  ;  and  pomegranates,  oranges,  peaches,  raifins,  and 
prunes,  have  a  moft  exquifite  tafte  ;  even  the  jujube* 
are  fo  juicy,  and  have  fo  delicious  a  flavour,  that  the 
Chinefe  call  them  perfumed  jujubes.  There  is  no  fruit 
more  delicate  or  more  in  requeft  than  the  melons  of 
Hami,  which  are  carried  to  Peking  for  the  emperor’s 
table.  Thefe  melons  are  much  more  wholefome  than 
thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  have  this  Angular  property,  that 
they  may  be  kept  frefli  during  great  part  of  the  win¬ 
ter — But  the  moft  ufeful  and  moft  efteemed  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  country  is  its  dried  raifins.  Thefe  are  of 
two  kinds  :  The  firft,  which  are  much  ufed  in  the 
Chinefe  medicine,  feem  to  have  a  perfetl  refemblance 
to  thofe  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Corinthian. 

The  fecond,  which  are  in  much  greater  requeft  for  the 
table,  are  fmaller  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Pro¬ 
vence.  The  Chinefe  authors  perfe&ly  agree  with 
Meffrs  Lemery  and  GeofFroy,  refpe&ing  the  virtue  and 
qualities  of  thefe  dried  grapes  or  raifins  ;  but  they  at 
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tribute  fo  much  more  efficacy  to  thofe  of  Hami  than 
to  thofe  of  China,  that  they  prefcribe  them  in  fmaller 
dofes.  They  obferve,  that  an  infufion  of  the  firft  is 
of  great  fervice  in  facilitating  an  eruption  of  the  fmall- 
pox  about  the  fourth  day,  when  the  patient  either  is 
or  feems  to  be  too  weak;  and  to  promote  a  gentle 
perfpiration  in  fome  kinds  of  pleurifies  or  malig¬ 
nant  fevers.  The  dofe  mult  be  varied  according  to 
the  age,  habit  of  body,  and  ftrength  of  the  patient ; 
great  care  mull  be  taken  to  adminifter  this  remedy 
feafonatfty  and  with  judgment.  The  emperor  caufed 
plants  to  be  tranfported  from  Hami  to  Peking,  which 
were  immediately  planted  in  his  gardens.  As  thefe 
plants  were  cultivated  with  extraordinary  care,  under 
his  own  eyes,  they  have  perfectly  fucceeded.  *  The 
raifins  produced  by  them  are  exceedingly  fweet,  and 
have  a  mod  exquifite  flavour. 

Although  the  country  of  Hami  (the  latitude  of 
which  is  42°  53'  20")  lies  farther  towards  the  north 
th.  n  feveral  of  the  provinces  of  France,  we  are  allured 
that  its  climate  is  more  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
vines,  and  that  it  gives  a  fuperior  degree  of  quality  to 
the  grapes.  It  never  rains  at  Hami  ;  even  dew  and 
fogs  are  fcarcely  ever  fecn  there  ;  the  country  is  wa¬ 
tered  only  by  the  fnow  which  falls  in  winter,  and  by 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  which  is  colledted 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains,  and  preferved  with 
great  care  and  induflry.  The  method  of  drying  grapes 
in  Hami  is  much  Ampler  than  that  pra&ifed  in  the 
provinces  of  China.  The  people  of  Chenfi  hold  them 
over  the  fleam  of  hot  wine,  and  even  fometimes  boil 
them  a  few  feconrls  in  wine  in  which  a  little  clarified 
honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of  Hami 
they  wait  until  the  grapes  are  quite  ripe;  they  then 
expofe  them  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun  ;  after¬ 
wards  pick  them,  and  leave  them  in  that  manner  un¬ 
til  they  are  quite  dry.  However  dry  thefe  grapes  may 
be,  they  become  Ihrivelled,  without  lofing  any  of  their 
fnbftance,  and  without  growing  flat  :  good  raifi-ns 
ought  to  he  almoll  as  crifp  as  fugar-candy. 

1  he  kingdom  of  Hami  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has  properly  only  one 
city,  which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  fame  name.  It 
is  furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  are  half  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  two  gates,  one  of  which  fronts 
the  eaft,  and  the  other  the  weft.  Thefe  gates  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  The  ftree.ts  are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out  ; 
but  the  houfes  (which  contain  only  a  ground-floor, 
and  which  are  almoft  all  conftru&ed  of  earth)  make 
very  little.  Ihow  :  however,  as  this  city  enjoys  a  ferene 
fky,  and  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a 
river,  and  furrounded  by  mountains  which  flielter  it 
from  the  north  winds,  it  is  a  molt  agreeable  and  de¬ 
lightful  refidence.  On  whatever  fide  one  approaches 
it,  gardens  may  be  feen  which  contain  every  thing 
that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  can  produce  in  the 
naildeft  climates.  All  the  furrounding  fields  are  en¬ 
chanting  •  but  they  do  not  extend  far;  for  on  feveral 
fides  they  terminate  in  dry  plains,  where  a  number  of 
beautiful  horfes  are  fed,  and  a  fpecies  of  excellent 
lheep,  which^have  large  flat  tails  that  fometimes  weigh 
three  pounds.  .The  country  of  Hami  appears  to  be 
Yf7  abundant  in  foflils  and  valuable  minerals  ;  the 
wuaefe.have  for  a  long  time  procured  diamonds  and  a- 
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great  deal  of  gold  from  it;  at  prefent  it  fupplies  them  Hamilfbm 
with  a  kind  of  agate,  on  which  they  fet  a  great  value. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fmall  ftate,  they 
are  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dexterous 
in  all  bodily  exercifes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers;  but 
they  are  fickle  and  foan  irritated,  and  when  in  apaflioa 
they  are  extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
feated  on  the  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  foutheaft  of 
Glafgow;  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton, 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  The  town  is  feated 
in  the  middle  of  n  very  agreeable  plain;  and  on  the  welt 
of  the  town  this  family  has  a  large  park,  which  is  near 
feven  miles  in  circumference,  inclofed  with  a  high  wall,* 
full  of  deer  and  other  game.  The  rivulet  called  Avoji 
runs  through  the  park,  and  falls  into  the  river  Clyde,- 
over  which  la  ft  there  is  a  bridge  of  free-ftone.  W. 

Long.  3.50.  N.  Lac.  55.40.  The  original  name  of. 
this  place,  or  the  lands  about  it,  was  Cadzozo  or  Cad - 
yo'iUy  a  barony  granted  to  an  anceftor  of  the  noble 
owner,  on  the  following  occafion.  In  the  time  of  Ed-' 
ward  II.  lived  Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamdton ,  or  Hampton,  an 
Englishman  of  rank;  who  happening  at  court  to  fpeak. 
in  praife  of  Robert  Bruce,  received  on  the  occafion  an 
infult  from  John  de  Spenfer,  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
whom  he  fought  and  flew.  Dreading  the  refentment> 
of  that  potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottifh  monarchy 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  eftablifhed  him 
at  the  place  poffeffed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In- 
aftertimes  the  name  was  changed  from  Cadzozu  to  Ha- 
mi/ion;.  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  ere&ed  into  a  lord- 
fhip,  and  the  then  owner  Sir  James  fat  in  parliament 
as  lord  Hamilton.  The  fame  nobleman  founded  the-' 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  145  t,  for  a  provoft 
and  feveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  rati¬ 
fied  at  Rome  by  the  pope’s  bull,  which  he  went  in 
perfon  to  procure. — Hamilton-houfe  or  palace  is  at  the. 
end  of  the  town  ;  a  large  difagreeable  pile,  with  t\\ro 
deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre  :  -  the  gal¬ 
lery  is  of  great  extent ;  and  fumifhed,  as  well  as  fome- 
other  rooms,  with  moft  excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton  (Anthony,  count),  defeended  from  a- 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
fettled  in  France.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical  pieces  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  compofed  romances  in  an  agree¬ 
able  taite,  without  imitating  the  burlefque  of  Scar- 
ron.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  count  de  Grammont,  one  of  the  belt  written  pieces 
in  the  French  language.  His  works  were  printed  in 
6  vols  1 2 mo.  He  died  at  St  Germaine-en-Lave,  im 
1720.  ' 

Hamilton  (George),  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirk 
and  early  betook  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  arms! 

Being  made  colonel  in  1689  90,  he  diftinguilhed  him! 
felf  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and 
foon  after,  at  thofe  of  Aghrim,  Steinkirk,  and  Laoden 
and  at  the  lieges  of  Athlone,  Limerick,,  and  Namur! 

His  eminent  fervices  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  through 
the  whote  courfe  of  that  war,  recommended  him  f»  > 
highly  to  king  William  III.  that,  in  169$,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  of  Scodand,  bvv 
the  title  of  earl  of  Orkney;  and  his  lady,  the  filter  of 
Ldward  vifcount  Villiers,  afterwards  earl  of  Jer fey. 
had  a  grant  made  to  her,  und^r  jh.e  great  foil  of  Ire- 
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{Hamilton,  land,  of  almoft  all  the  private  efiates  of  the  late  king 
t  Hairnet.  JameS)  Qf  very  confiderable  value. 

^  ^  Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 

he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1702, 
and  the  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  likewife  made  knight  of  the  thiffle.  His  lord- 
fhip  afterwards  ferved  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  contributed  by  his  bravery  and  con¬ 
duct  to  the  glorious  victories  of  Bleinhim  and  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  to  the  taking  feveral  of  the  towns  in 
"Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  hislordfhip,  as  one  of  the 
•1 6  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
Dr  Sacheverel  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  fworu  of  the 
privy-council,  and  made  general  of  the  foot  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  In  1712,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  fuzileers,  and  ferved  in  Flanders  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed 
gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king 
George  I.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  At 
length  he  was  appointed  confiable,  governor,  and  cap¬ 
tain  of  Edinburgh  ca file,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Clydefdale,  and  field -mar (hall.  He  died  at  hishoufe 
in  Albemarle-Hreet,  in  1737. 

Hamilton  (John),  the  24thbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
to  which  he  was  tranfiated  from  Dunkeld.  He  was 
natural  fon  of  James  the  firff  earl  of  Arran,  and  was 
in  great  favour  at  court  whilfl  his  friends  remained  in 
power.  He  was  one  of  queen  Mary’s  privy  council, 
and  a  Heady  friend  to  that  unfortunate  princefs.  He 
performed  the  ceremony  of  chriffening  her  fon,  and 
was  at  different  times  lord  privy  feal  and  lord  treafu- 
rer.  The  queen  had  reafon  to  lament  her  not  follow¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  this  prelate,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Langiide,  viz,  not  to  truff  her  perfon  in  England. .  By 
the  regent  earl  of  Murray,  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  obliged  to  feek  fhelter  among  his  friends.  He 
was  unfortunately  in  the  caftle  of  Dumbarton  when 
that  fortrefs  was  taken  by  furprife,  from  whence  he 
was  carried  to  Stirling,  where  on  April  1.  157° 
was  hanged  on  a  live  tree.  The  two  following  farcafiic 
verfes  were  written  upon  this  occafion  : 

Vive  diu,  felix  arbor  yfemfierque  vircto 

Frond  thus,  ut  nobis  tafia  poma  feras. 

HAMLET,  Hamel,  or  Hampfel ,  (from  the  Saxon 
ham ,  i.  e.  domus ,  and  the  Geiman  let,  i.  e.  memhrum ), 
fignifies  a  little  village,  or  part  of  a  village  or  parifh  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  firfi  is  now  only  ufed,  though 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  laft.  By  Spelman  there  is 
a  difference  between  vlllam  integrant ,  villam  dimidiam , 
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and  hamleldm;  and  "Stow  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat  of  Hamlet 
a  freeholder.  Several  county-towns  have  hamlets,  as  L| ""  \T“— 
there  may  be  feveral  hamlets  in  a  parifh  ;  and  fome 
particular  places  may  be  out  of  a  town  or  hamlet, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

Hamlet,  a  prince  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  and  whofe  name  has  been  rendered  familiar  in 
this  country,  and  hia  ftory  interefiing,  by  being  the 
fubjeCt  of  one  of  the  nobleft  tragedies  of  our  immortal 
Shakefpeare.—  Adjoining  to  a  royal  palace,  which  Hands 
about  half  a  mile  from  that  of  Cronborg  in  Elfmeur, 
is  a  garden,  which,  Mr  Coxe  informs  us,  is  called 
Hamlet’s  Garden,  and  is  faid  by  tradition  to  be  the 
very  fpot  where  the  murder  of  his  father  was  perpe¬ 
trated.  The  houfc  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  a  fandy  ridge  near  the  fea.  The 
garden  occupies  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  is  laid  out  in 
terraffes  rifing'  one  above  another.  Elfmeur  is  the 
feene  of  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet  ;  and  the  original  lii- 
Hory  from  which  our  poet  derived  the  principal  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  play  is  founded  upon  faCts,  but  fo  deeply 
buried  in  remote  antiquity  that  it  is  difficult  to  diferi- 
minate  truth  from  fable.  Saxo- Grammaticus,  who 
fiourifhed  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  earliefi  hiliorian 
of  Denmark  that  relates  the  adventures  of  Hamlet. 

His  account  is  extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belle- 
forefi  a  French  author;  an  Englifh  tranfiation  of  whofe 
romance  was  pnblifhed  under  the  title  of  the  Hiftorye  of 
Hamblet:  and  from  this  tranfiation  Shakefpeare  formed 
the  ground-work  of  his  play,  though  with  many  alte¬ 
rations  and  additions.  The  following  fhort  fketch  of 
Hamlet’s  hiftory,  as  recorded  in  the  Danifh  annals,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  original  character 
with  that  delineated  by  Shakefpeare. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  Chrifiianity  into 
Denmark,  Horwendillus,  prefect  or  king  of  Jutland, 
was  married  to  Geruthra,  or  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Ruric  king  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called 
At nlettus,  or  Hamlet .  Fengo  murders  his  brother  H01*- 
wcndillus,  marries  Gertrude,  and  afeends  the  throne. 
Hamlet,  to  avoid  his  uncle’s  jealoufy,  counteifeits 
folly  ;  and  is  reprefented  as  fuch  an  abhorrer  of  falfe- 
hood,  that  though  he  conffantly  frames  the  molt  eva- 
five  and  even  abfurd  anfwers,  yet  artfully  contrives  never 
to  deviate  from  truth.  Fengo,  fufpeCting  the  reality 
of  his  madnefs,  endeavours  by  various  methods  (a)  to 
difeover  the  real  Hate  of  his  mind  :  amongH  others,  he 
departs  from  Elfineur,  concerts  a  meeting  between 
Hamlet  and  Gertrude,  concluding  that  the  former 
would  not  conceal  his  fentiments  from  his  own  mother; 

and 


(a)  Among  other  attempts,  Fengo  orders  his  companions  to  leave  him  in  a  retired  fpot,  and  a  young  wo¬ 
man  is  placed  in  his  way,  with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  confeffion  that  his  folly  was  counterfeited.  Hamlet 
would  have  fallen  into  the  fnare,  if  a  friend  had  not  fecrctly  conveyed  to  him  intelligence  of  this  treachery.  He 
carries  the  woman  to  a  more  fecret  place,  and  obtains  her  promife  not  to  betray  him  ;  which  The  readily  con- 
fents  to,  as  fhe  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  her  infancy.  Being  afked,  upon  his  return  home,  if  he 
had  indulged  his  paffion,  he  anfwers  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  renders  himfelf  not  believed  by  the  moft  artful 
fubterfuges,  which,  though  true,  feemed  evidently  to  mark  a  difordered  underfianding,  arid  by  the  pofitive 
denial  of  the  woman.  u  Upon  this  woman,”  as  Capell  obferves,  “  is  grounded  Shakefpeare’s  Ophelia  ;  and 
his  deliverance  from  this  fnare  by  a  friend  fuggefied  his  Horatio  — u  the  rude  outlines,”  as.  Mr  Malone  re¬ 
marks,  “  of  thofe  characters.  But  in  this  piece  there  are  no  traits  of  the  chara&er  of  Polonius :  there  is  in¬ 
deed  a  counfellor,  and  he  places  himfelf  in  the  queen’s  chamber  behind  the  arras ;  but  this  is  the  whole.  The 
ghofi  of  the  old  Hamlet  is  likewife  the  offspring  of  our  author’s  creative  imagination.”  See  Capell' s  School  of 
Shakefpeare,  vol.iii.  p.  20. ;  and  Malone's  Supplement ,  p.  353. 
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Hamlet.  and  orders  a  courtier  to  conceal  himfelf,  unknown  to 
both,  for  the  purpofe  of  overhearing  their  converfation. 
The  courtier  repairs  to  the  queen’s  apartment,  and 
hides  himfelf  under  a  heap  of  draw  (b).  Hamlet,  up¬ 
on  entering  the  cabinet,  fufpe&ing  the  prefence  of 
fome  fpy,  imitates,  after  his  ufual  affe&ation  of  folly, 
the  crow  of  a  cock,  and,  fhaking  his  arms  like  wings, 
jumps  (c)  upon  the  heap  of  draw;  till,  feeling  the 
courtier,  he  draws  his  fword*  and  inftantly  difpatches 
liim.  He  then  cuts  the  body  to  pieces,  boils  it,  and 
gives  it  to  the  hogs*  He  then  avows  to  his  mother 
that  he  only  perfonated  a  fool,  reproaches  her  for  her 
inceftuous  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her  hufband ; 
and  concludes  his  remonftrances  by  faying,  “  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  condoling  my  infanity,  deplore  your  own 
infamy,  and  learn  to  lament  the  deformity  of  your  own 
mind(D).”  The  queen  is  filent ;  but  is  recalled  to 
virtue  by  thefe  admonitions.  Fengo  returns  to  Elfi- 
neur,  fends  Hamlet  to  England  under  the  care  of  two 
Courtiers,  and  requefts  the  king  by  a  letter  to  put  him 
to  death.  Hamlet  difcovers  and  alters  the  letter;  fo 
that,  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  the  king  orders 
the  two  courtiers  to  immediate  execution,  and  betroths 
his  daughter  to  Hamlet,  who  gives  many  aflonifhing 
proofs  of  a  mod  tranfcendant  underflanding.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  Denmark,  and  alarms 
the  court  by  his  unexpected  appearance  ;  as  a  report 
of  his  death  had  been  fp read,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  his  funeral.  Having  re-affumed  his  affected 
infanity,  he  purpoftly  wounds  his  fingers  in  drawing 
his  fword,  which  the  bydanders  immediately  fallen  to 
the  fcabbard.  He  afterwards  invites  the  principal 
nobles  to  an  entertainment,  makes  them  intoxicated, 
and  in  that  date  covers  them  with  a  large  curtain, 
which  he  fadens  to  the  ground  with  wooden  pegs;  he 
then  fets  fire  to  the  palace ;  and  the  nobles,  being  in- 
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veloped  in  the  curtain,  perifli  in  the  flames.  During  Hamlet, 
this  tranfadtion  he  repairs  to  Fengo’s  apartment;  and,  V"”"1 
taking  the  fword  which  lay  by  the  fide  of  his  bed,  puts 
his  own  in  its  place:  he  inftantly  awakens  and  informs 
him,  that  Hamlet  is  come  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
his  father.  Fengo  darts  from  his  bed,  feizes  the  fword; 
but,  being  unable  to  draw  it,  falls  by  the  hand  of  1 
Hamlet.  The  next  morning,  when  the  populace  were 
affembled  to  view  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  Hamlet  fum- 
mons  the  remaining  nobles  ;  and  in  a  mafterly  fpeecli, 
which  is  too  long  to  infert  in  this  place,  lays  open  the 
motives  of  his  own  conduct,  proves  his  uncle  to  have 
been  the  affaflin  of  his  father;  and  concludes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “  Tread  upon  the  afhes  of  the  monfter, 
who,  polluting  the  wife  of  his  murdered  brother,  join¬ 
ed  inced  to  parricide  ;  and  ruled  over  vou  with  tjie 
mod  oppreflive  tyranny.  Receive  me  as  the  minider 
of  a  juft  revenge,  as  one  who  felt  for  the  fufferings  of 
his  father  and  his  people  Confider  me  as  the  perfon 
who  has  purged  the  difgrace  of  his  country  ;  extin- 
guifhed  the  infamy  of  his  mother;  freed  you  from  the 
defpotifm  of  a  monder,  whofe  crimes,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  have  daily  increafed,  and  terminated  in  your 
deftru&ion.  Acknowledge  my  fervices  ;  and  if  I  have 
deferved  it,  prefent  me  with  the  crown.  Behold  in  me 
the  author  of  thefe  advantages  :  no  degenerate  perfon, 
no  parricide  ;  but  the  rightful  fucceffor  to  the  throne, 
and  the  pious  avenger  of  a  father’s  murder.  I  have 
refcued  you  from  flavery,  redored  you  to  liberty,  and 
re-edablifhed  your  glory  :  I  have  dedroyed  a  tyrant* 
and  triumphed  over  an  affaflin.  The  recompence  is  in 
your  hands;  you  can  edimate  the  value  of  my  fervices, 
and  in  your  virtue  I  red  my  hopes  of  reward.”  This 
fpeech  has  the  defired  effeft :  the  greater  part  of  the 
affembly  filed  tears,  and  all  who  are  prefent  uiiani- 
moufly  proclaim  him  king  amid  repeated  acclamations. 

N  n  Hamlet 


(b)  The  reader  will  recoiled!,  that  draw  ufed  formerly  to  be  fpread  over  the  floors  as  an  article  of  great 

luxury.  6 

(c)  This  part  Hands'  thus  in  the.Englifu  account  :  “The  counfellor  entered  fecretly  into  the  queene’s 
chamber,  and  there  hid  himfelfe  bthind  the  arras,  and  long  before  the  queene  and  Hamlet  came  thither:  who 
being  craftie  and  politique,  as  foone  as  he  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  fome  treafon,  and  fearing  if  he 
ffouid  fpeak  feverely  and  wifely  to  his  mother  touching  his  fecret  praftifes  hee  fhould  be  underdood,  and  by 
that  means  intercepted,  ufed  his  ordinary  manner  of  diffimulation,  and  began  to  come  (r.  crow)  like  a  cocke* 
bearing  with  his  arms  (in  fuch  manner  as  cockes  ufed  to  drike  with  their’ wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the 
chambers  ;  whereby  feeling  fomething  dirring  under  them,  he  cried,  A  rat!  a  rat !  and  prefen tly  drawing  his 
fworde,  thruft  it  into  the  hangings :  which  done,  he  pulled  the  counfellor  (half  deade)  out  by  the  heels,  made 
Jtn  end  of  killing  him  ;  and,,  being  (lain,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  which  he  caufed  to  be  boiled,  and  then  cad 
it  into  an  open  vault  or  privie.”  Malone's  Supplement ,  Vol.  i.  p.  357. 

(d)  The  clofet-fcene,  which  is  fo  beautiful  in  Shakefpeare’s  Hamlet,  is  thus  concifely,  but  not  lefs  finely 

delcribed  by  the  Damfti  hiilonan  :  “  Cumque  mater  magno  ejulatu  quefta  prxfentis  filii  focordiam  deflere 

c a: pi llet :  ‘  Quid  (mquit)  muherum  turpiflima  graviffimi  ciiminis  diffimulationem  falfo  lamenti  grnere  expetis 
qux-  fcorti  more  lafciviens  nefanam  ac  deteftnbilem  thori  conditionem  fecuta  viri  tui  intcrfeaoiem  pleno  inceft! 
imu  ampkaeru  :  et  ei  qui  prolis  tux  parentem  extinxerat  obfcceniffimis  blandimentorum  illecebris  adularis 
Ita  nempe  equx  conjugum  fuorum  vidoribus  maritantur.  Brutorum  natura  hxc  eft  ;  ut  in  divtrfa  paffim  coni 
•ugia  rapiantur  :  hoc  tibi  exemplo  prioris  mariti  memoriam  exolevifTe  conftat.  Ego  vero  non  ab  re  ft  olid  i  foe 
ciem  gero,  cum  baud  dubitem  quin  is  qui  fratrem  opprefl'e.it,  in  affines  quoque  pari  crudelitate  debacchaturus' 
ht:  unde  ftoliditatis  quae  induftnx  habitum  amplefti  pixftat,  et  incolumitatis  prxfidium  ab  extrema  delira- 
mentorum  fpec.e  mutuan.  In  ammo  tamen  paternx  ultionis  ftudium  perfeverat;  fed  rerum  occafiones  aucupor 
temporum  opportunities  oppenor.  Non  idem  omnibus  locus  competit.  Contra  obfeurum  immitemque  anil 
mum  ahioribus  ingenu  modis  uti  convemt.  Tib.  vero  fapervacuum  fit  meam  lamentari  defipientiam,  qux  tuam 

feremf  mnu,''isa>m  tP  ?rare  d.ebue.ras*  Ita<lue  non  aKfe  P-'opris  mentis  vitium  defleas  neceffe  eft  Cxtera 
Uere  me  mint  is.  Tali  conv.tio  laceratam  matrem  ad  excolendum  virtutis  habitum  revocavit.  Drxteritofaue 
ignes  prxfentibus  illecebris  prsferre  docuit.”  ’  prwtentolquc 
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Hammer  Hamlet  foon  after  his  elevation  falls  to  England,  dangerous, 
[I  and  orders  a  (hield  to  be  made  on  which  the  principal 
.Hammock.  aaions  of  his  life  are  reprefented.  The  king  receives 
jjim  with  feigned  demouftrations  of  joy,  falfely  allures 
him  that  his  daughter  is  dead,  and  recommends  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland  as  his  ambaffador,  and  to  pay  his 
addrefles  to  the  queen  Hermetruda.  He  gives  this  in- 
iidious  advice  with  the  hopes  that  Hamlet  may  perifh 
in  the  attempt  ;  as  the  queen,  who  was  remarkable  for 
her  cliaftity  and  cruelty,  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  all 
propofals  of  marriage,  that  not  one  of  her  fuitors  had 
Heaped  falling  a  facrifice  to  her  vengeance.  Hamlet, 
in  oppofition  to  all  difficulties,  performs  the  embafly  ; 
and,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  fhield,  which  infpires  the 
lady  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  wifdom  and  cou¬ 
rage,  obtains  her  in  marriage,  and  returns  with  her  to 
England.  Informed  by  the  princefs  to  whom  he  had 
been  betrothed  that  her  father  meditates  his  affaffina- 
tion,  Hamlet  avoids  his  fate  by  wearing  armour  under 
liis  robe  ;  puts  to  death  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
fails  to  Denmark  with  his  two  wives,  where  he  is  foon 
afterwards  killed  in  a  combat  with  Vigletus  fori  of 
Ruric.  Hamlet,  adds  the  liiftorian,  was  a  prince, 
who,  if  his  good  fortune  had  been  equal  to  liis  deferts, 

Would  have  rivalled  the  gods  in  fplendor,  and  in  his 
adtions  would  have  exceeded  even  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

HAMMER,  a  well  known  tool  ufed  by  mechanics, 
confiding  of  an  iron  head,  fixed  creflvvife  upon  a  handle 
of  wood.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  hammers  ufed  by 
blackfmiths ;  as,  1.  The  hand-hammer,  which  is  of 
fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded  or  governed  with 
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According  to  F.  Plunder,  who  has  often  Hammer 
made  ufe  of  the  hammock  in  the  Indies, 


one  hand" at  the  anvil.  2.  The.  up-hand  (ledge,  ufed 
with  both  hands,  and  feldom  lifted  above  the  head. 
3.  The  about- fledge,  which  is  the  biggeft  hammer  of 
all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
handle ;  and  being  fwung  at  arms  length  over  the  head, 
is  made  to  fall  upon  the  work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as 
poffible.  There  is  alfo  another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths, 
called  a  rivetting  hammer  $  which  is  the  (mailed  of  all, 
and  is  feldom  ufed  at  the  forge  unlefs  upon  fmall  work. 
_ Carpenters  and  joiners  have  likewife  hammers  accom¬ 
modated  to  their  feveral  purpofes. 

HAMMERING,  the  aH  of  beating  or  extending 
and  fafhioning  a  body  under  the  hammer.  When  it  is 
performed  on  iron  heated  for  the  purpofe,  the  fmiths 
u fu ally  call  it  forging * 

Hammering,  in  coining.  A  piece  of  money  or  a 
medal  is  faid  to  be  hammered  when  ftruck,  and  the 
impreffion  given  with  a  hammer  and  not  with  a  mill. 

HAMMERSMITH,  four  miles  weft  from  London, 
is  a  hamlet  belonging  to‘  Fulham,  has  two  charity- 
fchools,  a  workhoufe,  a  Preffiyterian  meeting- lioufe, 
and  a  fair  May  1.  There  are  a  number  of  handfome 
feats  about  it,  efpecially  towards  the  Thames  ;  among 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  late  lord  Melcombe’s, 
which  is  a  very  elegant  houfe,  and  contains  a  marble 
gallery  finifhed  at  a  very  great  expence. 

HAMMOCK,  or  Hamac,  a  kind  of  hanging  bed, 
fufpended  between  two  trees,  pofts,  hooks,  or  the  like, 
much  ufed  throughout  the  Weft  Indies,  as  alfo  on 
board  of  (hips.  The  Indians  hang  their  hammocks  to 
trees,  and  thus  fecure  themfelves  from  wild  beafts  and 
infe&s,  which  render  lying  on  the  ground  there  very 
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a  large  ftrong  coverlet  or  (beet  of  coarfe  cotton,  about  ^  f 
fix  feet  fquare  ;  on  two  oppofite  Tides  are  loops  of  the 
fame  fluff,  through  which  a  firing  is  run,  and  thereof 
other  loops  are  formed,  all  which  are  tied  together 
with  a  cord  ;  and  thus  is  the  whole  faftened  to  two 
neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  two  hooks  in  houfes. 

This  kind  of  couch'  ferves  at  the  fame  time  for  bed, 
quilts,  ffieets,  pillow,  &c. 

The  hammock  ufed  011  board  of  (hips  is  made  of  jl 
piece  of  canvas  fix  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  ga¬ 
thered  or  drawn  together  at  the  two  ends.  There  are 
ufually  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  al¬ 
lowed  between  decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  (hip  of 
war ;  but  this  fpace  muft  in  fome  meafure  depend  on 
the  number  of  the  crew,  & c.  In  time  of  battle  the 
hammocks  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in 
the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  wherever  the 
men  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.  D.  one  of  the  moft 
learned  Englifh  divines  in  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1605.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1633  he  was  indu&ed  into  the 
re&ory  of  Penfhurft  in  Kent.  I11  1 64.3  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Chichefter.  In  the  beginning  of  1  645 
he  was  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  was 
then  in  that  city;  and  he  was  alfo  chofen  public  orator 
of  the  univerfity.  In  1647  he  attended  the  king  in 
his  confinement  at  Wooburn,  Cav^fham,  Hampton- 
Court,  and  the  I(le  of  Wight,  where  he  continued  till 
his  majefty’s  attendants  were  again  put  from  him.  He 
then  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  chofen  fab-dean; 
and  continued  there  till  the  parliament- vifitors  firft 
eje&ed  him,  and  then  imprifoned  him  for  feveral  weeks 
in  a  private  houfe  in  Oxford.  During  this  confinement 
he  began  his  Annotations  on  the  New  Teftament.  At 
the  opening  of  the  year  1660,  when  every  thing  vifibly 
tended  to  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  the  dodor 
was  defired  by  the  bifhops  to  repair  to  London  to  affift 
there  in  the  compofure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church, 
his  ftation  in  which  was  defigned  to  be  the  bifhopric  of 
Worcefter ;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  feized  by 
a  fit  of  the  (lone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  aged  55*  Befides  the  above  work,  he  wrote 
many  others;  all  of  which  have  been  publilhed  together 
in  four  volumes  folio. 

Hammond  (Anthony,  Efq;),  an  ingenious  Eng- 
liffi  poet,  defeended  from  a  good  family  of  Somerfham 
Place  in  Huntingdonfhire,  was  born  in  1668.  After 
a  liberal  education  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  he 
was  chofen  member  of  parliament,  and  foon  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  as  a  fine  fpeaker.  He  became  a  cammiffi  oner 
of  the  royal  navy,  which  place  lie  quitted  in  1712.  He 
publiffied  A  Mifcellany  of  original  Poems  by  the  moft 
eminent  hands ;  in  which  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the 
poems  marked  with  his  own  name,  had  no  inconfider- 
able  (hare.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  Efq; 
prefixed  to  liis  works.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
that  gentleman,  and  died  about  the  year  1726. 

Ham  mond( James),  known  to  the  world  by  the  Love- 
Elegies  which,  fome  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
°  lilhed 
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HanVj  faire-  Killed  by  the  earl  of  ChederfieU,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony 
' v-—-  Hammond  above  mentioned,  and  was  preferred  to  a 
place  about  the  perfon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which 
lie  held  till  an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of 
his  fends.  The  caufe  of  this  calamity  was  a  paflion 
he  entertained  for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it : 
upon  which  he  wrote  thofe  love- elegies  which  have  been 
fo  much  celebrated  for  their  tendernefs.  The  editor 
-obferves,  that  he  compofed  them  before  he  was  2  1  years 
of  age:  a  period,  fays  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination 
commonly  riot  at  the  expence  of  judgment  and  correCl- 
nefs.  He  was  iincere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friendfhip  ; 
and  wrote  to  his  midrefs,  as  he  fpoke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fentiments  of  his  heait.  Ti¬ 
bullus  feems  to  have  been  the  model  our  author  judi- 
cioufly  preferred  to  Ovid  ;  the  former  writing  direCtly 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yield¬ 
ing  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  feat  of 
lord  Cobham,  who,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Chefterfield, 
honoured  him  with  a  particular  intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  or  Haunts,  a  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  well  by  Dorfetfhire  and  Wiltfhire,  on 
the  north  by  Beikftiire,  on  the  eall  by  Surry  and  Suf- 
fex,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  English  channel.  It  ex¬ 
tends  55  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  40 
in  breadth  from  eail  to  well,  and  is  about  220  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and 
contains  9  forells,  29  parks,  one  city,  20  market- 
towns,  253  pariflies,  above  36,000  houfes,  and  by  the 
mod  modell  computation  1 8c, 000  inhabitants,  who 
cleil  26  members  of  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
two  fo‘r  the  city  of  \\  incheder,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  towns,  Southampton,  Portfmoiuh,  Pe- 
tersdeld,  Yarmouth,  Newport,  Stockbridge,  Andover, 
Whitchurch,  Lymington,  Chrill-church,  and  Newton. 
— The  air  is  very  pure  and  pleafant,  efpeciaily  upon 
the  downs,  on  which  vad  flocks  of  flieep  are  kept 
and  bred.  In  the  champaign  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  country  is  extremely  w  ell  wooded 
and  watered  ;  for  be  Tides  many  woods  on  private  e- 
llates,  in  which  there  are  vad  quantities  of  well-grown 
timber,  there  is  the  new  forell  of  great  extent,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown,  well  Itored  with  venerable  oaks.  In 
thefe  woods  and  foreds,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large,  and  feed  on  the  acorns;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Hamplhire  bacon  fo  far  excels  that  of  mod  other 
countries.  The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  Arle, 
Ted,  Stowre,  and  Itchin  ;  befide3  feveral  fmaller 
it  reams,  all  abounding  in  fifh,  efpeciaily  trout.  As  its 
fea-coad  is  of  a  conflderable  extent,  it  poflefles  many 
good  ports  and  harbours,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
fait- water  fldi.  Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  great  deal  of  mead  and  metheglin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  mod 
delightful  hunting.  The  manufadure  of  cloth  and 
keilies  in  this  county,  though  not  fo  extend ve  as  that 
uf  fome  others,  is  yet  far  from  being  incun liderable, 
mid  employs  great  numbers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
Contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufadurers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad.  The  new  intended  canal  in  this 
county,  from  Bafmgdoke  to  the  Wye  in  Surry,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Thames,  cannot  but  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  county  in  general,  and  the  parilhes  it 


is  to  pafs  through  in  particular;  to  carry  which  into Hampflilrc, 
execution  above  L.  86,000  have  been  raifed  amongll 
150  proprietors  in  1789,  and  it  will  extend  53  miles 
when  completed. 

New  Hampshire,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Que¬ 
bec  ;  noi  th-ead  by  the  province  of  Main  ;  fouth-ead  by* 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  fouth  by  Madachufets  ;  wed  and 
north-wed  by  Connecticut  river,  which  divides  it  front 
Vermont.  The  fliape  of  New  Hamplhire  refembles 
an  open  fan  ;  Connecticut  river  being  the  curve,  the 
fouthern  line  the  Ihortefl,  and  the  eaitern  line  the 
longed  fide.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties,  viz* 
Rockingham,  Stafford,  Hillfborough,  Chediire,  Graf¬ 
ton.  In  1776,  there  were  165  fettled  townfhips  in 
this  date.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  been  greatly 
increafed.  The  chief  town  is  Ports moutu.  Exeter, 

15  miles  fouthwederly  from  Portfmouth,  is  a  pretty 
town  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Exeter  river.  And  Con¬ 
cord,  fituated  on  the  wed  fide  of  Merrimak  river,  is 
a  pleafant  flourifhing  town,  which  will  probably,  on 
account  of  its  central  fituation,  foon  be  the  permanent 
feat  of  government.  There  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Pifcata  and  the  Merrimak.  The  former  has  four 
branches,  Berwick,  Cochechy,  Exeter,  and  Durham, 
which  are  all  navigable  for  fmall  veflels  and  boats,  fomC 
15  others  20  miles  from  the  fea.  Thefe  rivers  unite 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 
form  one  broad,  deep,  rapid  dream,  navigable  for 
fhips  of  the  larged  burden.  This  liver  forms  the  only 
port  of  New  Plampfhire.  The  Merrimak  bears  that 
name  from  its  mouth  to  the  confluence  of  Pemigewaf- 
fet  and  Winnifipiokee  rivers;  the  latter  has  its  fource 
in  the  lake  of  the  fame  name.  Tn  its  courfe,  it  re* 
ceives  numberlefs  fmall  Aream3  ifluing  from  ponds  and 
fwamps  in  the  valleys.  It  tumbles  over  two  conflder¬ 
able  falls,  Amafltaegand  Pantucket  great  falls.  From 
Haveril  the  river  runs  winding  along,  through  a  plea¬ 
fant  rich  vale  of  meadow,  and  palling  between  New¬ 
bury  Port  and  Salifbury  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean. 

The  land  next  to  the  fea  is  generally  low;  but  as  you 
advance  into  the  country,  it  rifes  into  hills.  Some 
parts  of  the  date  are  mountainous.  The  White  moun¬ 
tains  are  the  highed  part  of  a  ridge  which  extends 
northead  and  fouthweft  to  a  length  not  yet  afeertained* 

T  he  whole  circuit  of  them  is  not  lefs  than  50  miles. 

The  height  of  thefe  mountains  above  an  adjacent  mea¬ 
dow,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  5500  feet,  and  the  mea¬ 
dow  is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
fnow  and  ice  cover  them  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year  ;  during  which  time  they  exhibit  that  bright  ap¬ 
pearance  from  which  they  are  denominated  the  white 
mountains .  From  this  fummit  in  clear  weather  is  ex¬ 
hibited  a  noble  view,  extending  60  or  70  miles  in 
every  diredion.  Although  they  are  more  than  70 
miles  within  land,  they  are  feen  many  leagues  off  at 
fea,^  and  appear  like  an  exceeding  bright  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  Thefe  immenfe  heights,  being  copioufly  re- 
plenifhed  with  water,  afford  a  variety  of  beautiful  caf- 
cades.  Three  of  the  larged  rivers  in  New  England 
receive  a  great  part  of  their  waters  from  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  Amanooftick  and  Ifrael  rivers,  two  principal 
branches  of  Connecticut,  fall  from  their  wedern  flde. 

Peabody  river,  a  branch  of  the  Amarifcogen,  Falla 
from  the  northead  fide  ;  and  almod  the  whole  of  the 
Nn2  Saco 
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Hampfhire.  Saco  defcends  from  the  fouthern  fide.  The  higheft 
“■ fummit  of  thefe  mountains  is  about  latitude  44°. 

The  air  in  New  Hampfhire  is  ferene  and  healthful. 
The  weather  is  not  fo  fubject  to  change  as  in  more 
fouthern  climates.  This  ftate  embofoming  a  number 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  lying  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  others  whofe  towering  fummits  are  covered 
with  fnovv  and  ice  three  quarters  of  the  year,  is  in- 
tenfely  cold  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  heat  of  fum- 
mer  is  great,  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  cold  braces 
the  conftitution,  and  renders  the  labouring  people 
healthful  and  robufl. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  and  many  places  inland,  the  foil  is 
fandy,  but  affords  good  pafturage.  The  intervals  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  greatly  enriched  by  the 
frefhets,  which  bring  down  the  foil  upon  them,  form¬ 
ing  a  line  mould,  and  producing  corn,  grain,  and  her¬ 
bage,  in  the  moll  luxuriant  plenty.  The  back  lands 
which  have  been  cultivated  are  generally  very  fertile, 
and  produce  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  common  to  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  with 
extenfjve  forefts  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 
This  ftate  affords  all  the  materials  neceffary  for  fhip- 
building. 

No  adlual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  lately 
made.  In  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  1787, 
they  Were  reckoned  at  102,000.  There  is  no  cha- 
ra&eriftical  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
and  the  other  New  England  ftates.  The  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Hampfhire  were  emigrants  from 
England.  Their  poflerity,  mixed  with  emigrants  from 
Maffacliufets,  fill  the  lower  and  middle  towns.  Emi¬ 
grants  from  Connecticut  compofe  the  largeft  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  towns  adjoining  Con¬ 
necticut  river.  Slaves  there  are  none.  Negroes,  who 
were  never  numerous  in  New  Hampfhire,  are  all  free  by 
the  firft  article  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

In  the  townfhip  of  Hanover,  in  the  weftern  part  of 
this  ftate,  is  Dartmouth  College,  fituated  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  plain,  about  half  a  mile  eaft  of  Connecticut  river, 
in  latitude  430  33'.  It  was  named  after  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  William  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  who  was  one  of 
its  principal  benefa&ors.  It  was  founded  in  1769, 
for  the  education  and  inftruCtion  of  youth,  of  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  in  reading,  waiting,  and  all  parts  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  fhould  appear  neceffary  and  expedient  for 
civilizing  and  chriftianizing  the  children  of  Pagans,  as 
well  as  in  ail  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  and  alfo  of  Englifh 
youths  and  any  others.  Its  fituation,  in  a  frontier 
country,  expofed  it  during  the  late  war  to  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  which  prevented  its  rapid  progrefs.  It 
flourifhed,  however,  amidft  all  its  embarraffments,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  moft  growing  feminaries  in  the  li¬ 
nked  States.  In  has  in  the  four  claffes  about  1 30 
ftudents,  under  the  direction  of  a  prefident,  two  pro- 
feffors,  and  two  tutors.  It  has  12  truftees,  who  are 
a  body  corporate,  invefted  with  the  powers  neceffary 
for  fuch  a  body.  The  library  is  elegant,  containing 
a  large  collection  of  the  moft  valuable  books.  Its  ap¬ 
paratus  confifts  of  a  competent  number  of  ufeful  initru- 
ments,  for  making  mathematical  and  philofophical  ex¬ 
periments.  There  are  three  buildings  for  the  ufe  of 
the  ftudents.  Such  is  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  that 
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no  inftance  of  morta'ity  has  liapp  ned  among  the  flu-  Hampflea 
dents  fince  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the  college.  II 

At  Exeter  there  is  an  academy  ;  at  Portfmouth  a  Hamptoi 
grammar  fchoo! ;  and  all  the  towns  are  bound  by  law  v""" 
to  fupport  fchools.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampfhire 
are  chiefly  congregationalifts.  The  other  denominations 
are  Prefbyterians,  Baptifts,  and  Epifcopaliaus. 

The  firft  difeovery  made  by  the  Englifh  of  any  part 
of  New  Hampfhire  was  in  1614,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  ranged  the  fnore  from  Penobfcot  to  Cape 
Cod  ;  and  in  this  route  difeovered  the  river  Pifcata- 
qua.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  publifhed  a  de- 
feription  of  the  country,  with  a  map  of  the  coaft, 
which  he  prefented  to  prince  Charles,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  JVe<iv  England .  The  firft  fettle ment  was  made 
in  16  23. 

New  Hampfhire  was  for  many  years  under  tlieju- 
rifdiCtion  of  the  governor  of  Maffachufets,  yet  they 
had  a  feparate  legiflature.  They  ever  bore  a  propor¬ 
tionable  fhare  of  the  expences  and  levies  in  all  enter- 
prifes,  expeditions,  and  military  exertions,  whether 
planned  by  the  colony  or  the  crown.  In  every  itage 
of  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  people,  who  ever  had  a 
high  fenfe  of  liberty,  cheerfully  bore  their  part. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleafant  village  of  Middlefex, 
four  miles  north  weft  of  London,  (lands  in  a  healthy 
air,  on  a  fine  rife,  at  the  top- of  which  is  a  heath  of 
about  a  mile  every  way,  that  is  adorned  with  feveral 
pretty  feats,  in  a  moft  irregular  romantic  fituation, 
and  has  a  moft  extenfive  profpcCl  over  London,  into 
the  counties  all  round  it,  viz.  B  ucks  and  Hertford  - 
fhire,  and  even  Northamptonfhire,  Effex,  Kent,  Surry, 

Berks,  &c.  with  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Shooter’s 
Hill,  Baiifted-Downs,  and  \V  indfor-Caftle.  Its  church 
was  anciently  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Hendon,  till  about 
1478.  This  village  ufed  to  be  reforted  to  formerly 
for  its  mineral  waters,  which  have  lately  been  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  wells  are  (till  frequented.  It  is  now 
crowded  with  good  buildings,  even  on  the  very  fteep 
of  the  hill,  where  there  is  no  walking  fix  yards  to¬ 
gether  without  meeting  a  hillock  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUL  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  laundrel- 
fes  who  wafhed  for  the  Londoners.  Its  old  ruinous 
church,  the  lord  of  the  manor’s-  chapel,  was  lately 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  ereCted  in  its  room. 

There  is,  befides,  a  handfome  chapel  near  the  wells, 
built  by  the  contribution  of  the  inhabitants,  who  arc 
chiefly  citizens  and  merchants  of  London. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  Cotfwold  hills,  and  had  formerly  a  nun¬ 
nery.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

Hampton,  a  town  of  Middlefex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Thames,  12  miles  weft  of  London,  and 
two  from  Richmond  and  Ivingftown.  It  is  chiefly  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  royal  palace  there,  which  is  the  fineft  in 
Britain.  It  was  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had 
280  filk  beds  for  ftrangers  only,  and  furnifhed  it  rich¬ 
ly  with  gold  and  ftlver  plate.  The  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  two  parks,  to  which  William  III.  made 
confiderable  additions,  are  about  four  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  are  watered  on  three  Tides  by  the  Thames.  j 

The  inward  court,  built  by  king  William,  forms  a. 
piazza,  the  pillars  of  which  are  fo.  low,  that  it  looks 

mc*e. 
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Hamefoken  more  like  a  cloyfter  than  a  palace  ;  however,  the  apart-  hereditary 'prince  Frederic,  afterwards  landgrave.  The 
II  ments  make  ample  amends,  being  extremely  magnifi-  revenues  of  the  laft  count,  arifing  from  this  and  other 
Hanau.  centj  and  more  exa&ly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  pa-  territories,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  flo- 
lace  in  the  world,  and  adorned  with  moil  elegant  fur-  rins.  The  principal  places  are  Hanau,  Bergen,  Stei- 
niture.  Since  the  accdfion  of  his  prefent  inajefty,  nau,  and  Glenhaufen. 

however,  this  palace  hath  been  much  neglefted,  as  the  HAND,  a  part  or  member  of  the  body  of  man, 
king  has  generally  made  choice  *of  Windfor  for  his  making  the  extremity  of  the  arm.  See  Anatomy,. 
fu miner  retreat.  Thofe  inimitable  paintings  by  Ra-  n°5^,  &c. 

pharl  Urbin  called  the  cartoons ,  which  were  placed  The  mechanifm  0/  the  hand  is  very  curious ;  ex- 
there  by  king  William,  have  been  removed  to  the  cellently  contrived  to  fit  it  for  the  various  ufes  and  oc- 
queen’s  palace  at  Weftminfter.  For  tliefe  pieces  cafions  we  have  for  it,  and  the  great  number  of  arts 
Louis  XV.  is  faid  to  have  offered  1 00.000 1.  and  manufactures  it  is  to  be  employed  in.  It  coniifts 

HAMESOKEN,  or  Hamlsecken.  See  Hame-  of  a  compages  of  nerves,  and  little  bones  joined  into 
secken.  each  other,  which  give  it  a  great  degree  of  llrength, 

HANAPER,  or  Hamper,  an  office  in  chancery,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  unufual  flexibility,  to  enable* 
under  the  direction  of  a  matter,  his  deputy  and  clerks,  it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
anfwering,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  fifeus  among  the  grafp  them*,  in  order  either  to  draw  them  toward  U3 
Romans.  or  thruft  them  off.  Anaxagoras  is  reprefented  by  an- 

Hanaper,  [clerk  of  the)  fometimes  ftyled  warden  of  cient  authors,  as  maintaining,  that  man  owes  all  his 
thehanaper,  an  officer  who  receives  all  money  dne  to  the  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  fuperiority  over  other  ani- 
kiiig  for  feals  of  charters,  patents,  commiflions,  and  mals,  to  the  ufe  of  his  hands.  Galen  reprefents  the* 
writs,  and  attends  the  keeper  of  the  feal  daily  in  term .  matter  otherwife  :  man,  according  to  him,  is  not  the 
time,  and  at  all  time  of  fealing,  and  takes  into  his  wife  ft  creature,  becaufe  he  has  hands ;  but  he  had 
cuilody  all  fealed  charters,  patents,  and  the  like,  which  hands  given  him  becaufe  he  was  the  ivifeft  creature  ; 
he  receives  into  bags,  but  anciently,  it  it  fuppofed,.  in-  for  it  was  not  our  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but  our 
to  hampers,  which  gave  denomination  to  the  office.  reaion.  The  hands  are  the  organs  of  reafon,  &c. 

There  is  alfo  an  officer  who  is  comptroller  of  the  ha-  In  feripture,  the  word  hand  wa3  varioufly  applied, 
naper.  To  pour  water  on  any  one’s  hand,  fignifies  to  ferve 

HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a  him.  To  wafli  the  hands  was  a  ceremony  made  ufe  of 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  to  denote  innocency  from  murder  or  manflaughter.  To 
river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayiie.  The  kifs  the  hand  was  an  a£t  of  adoration.  To  fill  the 
river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  both  of  hand  fignified  taking  pofleffion  of  the  priefthood,  and 
which  are  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built  performing  its  functions.  To  lean  upon  any  one’s  hand 
at  firft  by  French  and  Flemifh  refugees,  who  had  great  was  a  mark  of  familiarity  and  fuperiority.  To  give  the 
privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  and  Iiandfome.  The  hand  fignifies  to  grant  peace,  fvvear  friendfhip,  promife 
caftle,  in  which  the  counts  uftd  to  refide,  and  which  feenrity,  or  make  alliance.  The  right  hand  was  the- 
ftands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  fine  place  of  honour  and  refped.  ~-Amongft  the  Greeks- 
flower-garden  with  commodious  apartments,  but  makes  and  Romans  it  was  cuftomary  for  inferiors  to  walk  on 
no  great  appearance.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  here,  the  left  hand  of  fuperiors,  that  their  right  hand  might 
and  dwell  in  a  particular  quarter.  The  magistracy  of  be  ready  to  afford  protedlion  and  defence  to  their  left 
the  new  town,  and  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  in  it,  be-  fide,  which  was,  on  account  of  the  aukwardnefs  of  the 
long  to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations.  Here  left  hand,  more  expofed  to  danger, 
is  an  university,  with  feveryl  manufactures,  particularly  Impofition  or  laying  on  of  Hands ,  fignifies  the  con- 
of  that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a  very  confiderable  traffic,  ferring  of  holy  orders  ;  a  ceremony  wherein  the  hands 
E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  58.  are  laid  on  the  head  of  another,  as  a  fign  of  a  million,  or 

H an AU' Munzenherg)  a  county  of  Germany.  The  of  a  power  given  him  to  exercife  the  functions  of  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  electorate  of  miniftry  belonging  to  the  order. 

Mentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda,  the  lordfhips  of  Rei-  The  apoftles  began  to  appoint  miffionaries  by  the  im- 
neck,  Ifenburg,  and  Solms  ;  as  alfo  by  the  territories  pofition  of  hands.  See  Imposition. 
of  Heffe-Homburg,  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort.  Hand,  in  falconry,  is  ufed  for  the  foot  of  the  hawk.. 
Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greateft  breadth  To  have  a  clean,  ftrong,  flender,  glutinous  hand,  well 
not  above  12.  It  is  exceeding  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  clawed,  are  fome  of  the  good  qualities  of  a  hawk  or 
and  fruits ;  yielding  alfo  fait  fprings, -with  fome  cop-  falcon. 

per,  filver,  and  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the  Hand,  in  the  manege,  fometimes  ftands  for  the 
Mayne,  the  Kinzeg,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevailing  fore-feet  of  a  horfe.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  divifioir 
religion  is  Calvinifm,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are  of  the  horfe  into  two  parts,  with  refpedt  to  the  ri- 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and  ders  hand.  The  fore-hand  includes  the  head,  neck, 
manufactures  flourifh  in  it.  In  17 $6,  the  whole  male  and  fore-quarters;  the  hind-hand  is  all  the  reft  of  the 

line  of  the  counts  of  Hanau  failing  in  John  Reinard,  horfe. 

William  VIII.  landgrave  of  Iiefte  Caflcl,  by  virtue  Hand  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  meafure  of  four  inches 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  fuccelfion  between  the  families  or  of  a  clenched  fift,  by  which  the  height  of  a  horfe 

of  Hanau  and  Heffe  Caftel,  took  p  fteffion  of  the  is  computed. 

county,  fatisfa&ion  having  been  firft  made  to  the  houfe  Hand  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  in  painting,  fculp- 
of  Saxony  for  their  claims;  and  in  the  year  1754  ture,  dec.  for  die  manner  or  ftyle  of  this  or  that 
transferred  it  to  prince  William,  eldcft  fon  to  the  then  mailer. 
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Hand,  Hands  are  borne  in  coat- armour,  dexter  zx\&Jin]lcr  ; 

Handel,  i$}  right  and  left,  expanded  or  open  ;  and  after 

_iUJ' v '  other  manner?.  A  bloody  hand  in  the  centre  of  the 
efcutcheon  is  the  badge  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain. 

H a  HD- Breadth  y  a  meafure  of  three  inche3.  . 
HANDEL  (George  Frederic),  a  moll  eminent  ma¬ 
iler  and  compofer  of  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  of  that  place,  and  was  upwards  of 
Oo  years  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.  During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf 
with  mufical  indruments,  and  to  have  made  confider- 
able  progrefs  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  without 
any  inftru&ions.  Iiis  propenfity  for  mufic  at  lad  be¬ 
came  fo  ftrong,  that  his  father,  who  deiigned  him  for 
the  Itudy  of  the  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid 
him,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  touch  a  muG- 
cal  indrument,  and  would  fuffer  none  to  remain  in  his 
houfe.  Notwithttanding  this  prohibition,  however, 
Handel  found  means  to  get  a  little  clavichord  privately 
conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermolt  ilory  of  the 
houfe,  to  which  room  he  conftantly  dole  when  the  fa¬ 
mily  were  afleep  ;  and  thus  made  fuch  advances  in  his 
art,  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  He 
was  firft  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weifen- 
feis  on  the  following  occafion.  Iiis  father  went  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  another  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  valet 
de  chambre  to  the  duke,  and  refided  at  his  court. 
Young  Handel,  being  then  in  his  feventh  year,  ear- 
nedly  defired  permiftion  to  go  along  with  him  ;  but 
being  refufed,  he  followed  the  chaife  on  foot,  and  over¬ 
took  it,  the  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  way.  His  father  at  firft  chid  him  for 
his  difobedience,  but  at  lad  took  him  into  the  chaife 
along  with  him.  While  he  was  in  the  duke’s  court, 
i  )?e  HiH  continued  to  fhow  the  fame  inclination  for  mu¬ 
fic  :  it  was  impofflble  to  keep  him  from  harpfichords  ; 
and  he  ufed  fometimes  to  get  into  the  organ-loft  at 
church,  and  play  after  fervice  was  over.  On  one  of 
thefe  occafions,  the  duke  happening  to  go  out  later 
than  ufual,  found  fomething  fo  uncommon  in  Handel’s 
manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his  valet  who 
it  was ;  and  receiving  for  anfwer  that  it  was  his  bro¬ 
ther,  he  defired  to  fee  him.  This  nobleman  was  fo 
much  taken  with  the  mufical  genius  Ihown  by  young 
Handel,  that  he  perfuaded  his  father  to  let  him  follow 
the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a  pre- 
fent ;  and  told  him,  that  if  he  minded  his  dudies,  no 
encouragement  Ihould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  ZackaW,  the  organid  of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and 
our  young  mufician  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
matter's  place  in  his  abfence.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
begun  to  compofe  church  fervices  for  voices  and  inftru- 
'  merits,  and  continued  to  compofe  one  fuch  fervice  every 
week  for  three  years  fuccefiively.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  far  excelled  his  matter,  as  he  himfelf  owned  ;  and  he 
was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  relation  in  fome 
place  about  the  court,  on  whole  care  and  fidelity  his 
parents  could  rely.  The  opera  was  then  in  a  flourilh- 
Jng  condition,  being  encouraged  by  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  king  of  PrulTta,  and  under  the  dire&ion 
of  many  eminent  perfons  from  Italy,  among  whom 
were  Buononcini  and  Attilio.  Buononciui,  being 
a  liaughty  difpofition,  Heated  Handel  with  con- 
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tempt ;  but  Attilio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kind-  H 
nefs,  and  he  profited  much  by  his  inftru&ions.  His  — 
abilities  foon  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  fre¬ 
quently  made  him  prefents,  and  at  lad  propofed  to  fend 
him  into  Italy  under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take 
him  under  his  immediate  prote&ion  as  foon  as  his  du¬ 
dies  faould  be  completed.  But  Handel’s  parents  not 
thinking  proper  to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of 
the  king,  declined  the  offer;  upon  which  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex¬ 
celling  every  thing  that  could  be  found  in  Hall,  con¬ 
tinued  there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  him  into  Italy:  but  as  the  expence  of  this  journey 
could  not  then  be  fpared,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died  ;  and 
his  mother  being  left  in  narrow  circumftances,  hev 
fon  thought  it  necefiary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and 
to  accept  a  place  in  the  orchedra  ;  by  which  means, 
indead  of  being  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief 
to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  firft  harpfichord  in  Hamburg  wa3 
played  by  one  Kefer,  a  man  who  alfo  excelled  in  com- 
pofition;  but  he,  having  involved  himfelf  in  fome  debts, 
was  obliged  to  abfeond.  Upon  this  vacancy,  the  per- 
fon  who  had  been  ufed  to  play  the  fecond  harpfichord 
claimed  the  fird  by  right  of  fucceffion  ;  but  was  oppo- 
fed  by  Hamid,  who  founded  a  claim  to  the  fird  harpfi¬ 
chord  upon  his  fuperior  abilities.  After  much  difpute, 
in  which  all  who  fupported  or  dire&ed  the  opera  enga¬ 
ged  with  much  vehemence,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of 
Blandel ;  but  this  good  fuccefs  had  almoft  cod  him  his 
life.  His  antagonift  refented  the  fuppofed  affront  fo 
much,  that,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  oicheftra 
together,  he  made  a  pufh  at  Handel’s  bread  with  a 
fword,  which  muft  undoubtedly  have  killed  him,  had 
there  not  fortunately  been  a  mufic- book  in  the  bofom 
of  his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  in  his  15th  year,  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  Almeria ,  his 
fird  opera,  was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after 
this,  he  fet  two  others,  called  Florinda  and  Norene , 
which  were  received  with  the  fame  applanfe.  During 
his  ftay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  he  al- 
fo  compofed  a  conliderable  number  of  fonatas,  which 
are  now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  many  perfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcany,  brother  to  John  Gadon  de  Medi- 
cis  the  grand  duke.  This  prince  preffed  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  allured  him  that  no  con¬ 
venience  fhould  be  wanting  ;  but  this  offer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  lu3  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be 
offered  him. 

In  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  his  own  bottom  ;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greated  kindnefs  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  times  accefs  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
duke.  Elis  Serene  Highnefs  was  impatient  to  have 
fomething  compofed  by  fo  great  a  matter  ;  and  not- 
withttanding  the  difference  between  the  dyle  of  the 
Italian  mufic  and  the  German,  to  which  Handel  had 
hitherto  been  accuftomcd,  he  fet  an  opera  called  Rode* 
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Handel,  rtgo,  which  pleafed  To  well,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  nover, 
- -y—  100  fequins  and  a  fervice  of  plate.  After  (laying 
about  a  year  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where 
lie  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  at  a  mafque- 
rade.  He  was  playing  on  a  harpfichord  in  his  vifor, 
when  Scarlatti,  a  famous  performer,  cried  out,  that 
the  perlon  who  played  could  be  none  but  the  famous 
Saxon  or  the  devil.  But  a  ftory  fimilar  to  this  is 
reported  of  many  eminent  perfons  whofe  abilities  have 
been  difcovered  in  difguife.  Here  he  compofed  his 
opera  called  Agrippina %  which  was  performed  27  nights 
fuccefiively,  with  the  mod  extravagant  appkufe. 

From  Venice  our  mufician  proceeded  Ur  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottoboni 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  ;  but  Handel  declared  he  would  live  and  die  in 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether  it 
was  true  or  falfe.  Here  he  compofed  an  oratorio  call¬ 
ed  Refurreffione,  and  150  cantatas,  befides  feme  fona- 
tas,  and  other  ipufic.  Ottoboni  alfo  contrived  to  have 
a  trial  of  (kill  between  him  and  Dominici  Scarlatti, 
who  was  confidered  as  the  greateft  mailer  on  that 
iuftrument  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differently  report¬ 
ed.  '  Some  fay  that  Scarlatti  was  vi&orious,  and  others 
give  the  vidlory  to  Handel  ;  but  when  they  came  to 
the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  aferibed  the  fuperiorfty  to 
Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Florence  ;  and  at  lad,  having 
fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  his  native  country. 

In  his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced  at  the  court  of 
I  lanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the  baron  Kil- 
manfeck,  that  his  Ele&oral  High nefs ,  offered  him  a 
peniion  of  1500  crowns  a-y  ear  as  an  inducement  for  him 
to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he  declined  on 
account  of  his  having  promifed  to  vifit  the  court  of  the 
Ele&or  Palatine,  and  Iikewife  to  come  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invitations  of  the 
duke  of  Manchefter.  The  ele&or,  however,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  obje&ion,  generoufly  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  penfion 
fhould  neither  retrain  him  from  his  promife  nor  refolu- 
tion  :  but  that  he  fhould  be  at  full  liberty  to  be  abfent 
a  year  or  more  if  he  cliofe  it,  and  to  go  wherever  he 
thought  fit.  Soon  after,  the  place  of  matter  of  the 
chapel  was  bellowed  upon  Handel;  and  our  mufician 
having  vifited  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely  aged 
and  blind,  and  his  old  mailer  Zackaw,  and  (laid  fome 
time  at  the  court  of  the  Eledlor  Palatine,  fet  out  for 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conduced  in  a  very  abfurd  man¬ 
ner  :  but  Handel  foon  put  them  on  a  better  footing  ; 
and  fet  a  drama  called  Rlnaldo,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Having  flaid  a  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  returned  to  Hanover;  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be¬ 
ing  concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  compofed  a 
grand  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  on  the  occafion.  He  now 
found  the  nobility  very  defirous  that  lie  fhould  refume 
the  dire&ion  of  the  operajioufe  in  the  Hay  Market ; 
and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  to  their  fo- 
licitations,  and  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  of  E.200 
a-year,  he  forgot  his  engagements  to  the  eleftor  of  Ha- 
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,  and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death  of  the  Handel, 
queen  in  1714.  On  the  arrival  of  king  George  I. 

Handel,  confcious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durft  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  court  ;  but  he  was  extricated  from  his  dilemma 
by  the  baron  Kihnanfeck.  Having  engaged  feveral  of 
the  Englifh  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron  perfuaded 
the  king  to  a  party  of  pleafure  on  the  water.  Handel 
was  apprifed  of  the  defign,  and  ordered  to  prepare  fome 
mafic  for  the  occafion.  This  lie  executed  with  the  ut- 
moft  attention,  and  on  the’day  appointed  it  was  per-' 
formed  and  conduced  by  himfelf.  The  king  with  plea¬ 
fure  and  furprife  inquired  whofe  it  was,  and  how  the 
entertainment  came  to  be  provided  without  his  know¬ 
ledge.  The  baron  then  produced  the  delinquent ;  and 
aiked  leave  to  prefent  him  to  hismajefty  as  one  too  feu- 
fible  of  his  fault  to  attempt  an  excufe,  but  fincerely  de- 
iirous  to  atone  for  it.  This  intercefhon  was  accepted* 

Handel  was  reftored  to  favour,  his  water  mufic  was 
honoured  with  the  highett  approbation,  and  the  king 
added  a  penfion  of  L.200  a-year  to  that  formerly  be¬ 
llowed  on  him  by  queen  Anne  ;  which  he  foon  after 
increafed  to  L.400,  on  his  being  appointed  to  teach  the 
young  princeffes  mufic. 

In  the  year  1715,  Handel  compofed  his  opera  of  A- 
madige  ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  1720  he  com¬ 
posed  only  Tefeo  and  Pq/lor  Ftdo ,  Buononcini  and  At- 
tjlio  being  then  compofers  for  the  operas.  About  this 
time  a  projeft  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  eredling 
a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  view  to 
fecure  to  themfelves  a  conttant  fupply  of  operas  to  be 
compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  No  Iefs  than  L,  50,000  was  fubferibed  for  this 
fcheme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fubferibed  L.iooo, 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  undertaking  for  14 
years.  {Handel  went  over  to  Drefden,  in  order  to  en- 
gage  fingers,  and  returned  with  Senefmo  and  Duri- 
flanti.  Buononcini  and  Attilio  had  Hill  a  (Iron?  party 
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in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel  f  and 
therefore  in  1720  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his  ope- 
ra.of  Radarnljlo .  The  houfe  was  fo  crowded,  that  many 
fainted  through  exceffive  heat  ;  and  40  s.  were  offered 
by  fome  for  a  feat  in  the  gallery,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  get  one  elfewhere.  The  contention,  how¬ 
ever,  Hill  ran  very  high  between  Handel’s  party  and 
that  of  the  two  Italian  matters ;  and  at  latt  it  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  rivals  fhould  be  jointly  employed  in 
making  an  opera,  in  which  each  fhould  take  a  diilinH 
aH,  and  he  who  by  the  general  fuffra^e  was  allowed  to 
have  given  the  bed  proof  of  his  abilities  fhould  be  put 
la  poffefiion  of  the  houfe.  This  opera  was  called  Mu- 
zio  Scavola,  and  Handel  fet  the  latt  ad.  It  is  faid  that 
HandePs  fuperiority  was  owned  even  in  the  overture 
before  it  ;  but  when  the  ad  came  to  be  performed, 
there  remained  no  pretence  of  doubt  or  diipute.  The 
academy  was  now  therefore  firmly  eitablifhed,  and  Han¬ 
del  conducted  it  for  nine  years  with  great  fuccefs  ;  but 
about  that  time  an  irreconcileable  enmity  took  place 
between  Handel  himfelf  and  Senefmo.  Senefmo  ac- 
cufed  Handel  of  tyranny,  and  Handel  accufed  Senefi- 
no  of  rebellion.  The  merits  of  the  quarrel  are  not 
known  :  the  nobility,  however,  became  mediators  for 
fome  time  ;  and  having  failed  in  that  good  defign,  they 
became  parties  in  the  quarrel.  Handel  was  refolved  to 
difmifs  Senefino,  and  the  nobility  feemed  alfo  refol¬ 
ved  not  to  permit  him  to  do  fo.  The  haughtinefs  of 
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Handel’s  temper  would  not  allow  him  to  yield,  and  termined  to  perform  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Handel* 

the  affair  ended  in  the  total  diffolution  of  the  aca-  foundling  hofpital,  which  at  that  time  was  only  fup- 1 - 

demy#  ported  by  private  benefaftions.  In  1 743,  lie  had  a  re- 

Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities,  great  as  they  turn  of  his  paralytic  diforder ;  and  in  1791  became 
were,  could  not  fupport  him  againft  the  powerful  op-  quite  blind  by  a  gutta  ferenci  in  his  eyes.  Thislaft  mis- 
pofition  lie  met  with.  After  the  difmifiion  of  Senefino,  fortune  for  fome  time  funk  him  into  the  deepeft  de- 
his  audience  fenfibly  dwindled  away,  and  Handel  en-  fpondency  $  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  acquiefce  in 
tered  inter  an  agreement  with  Mr  Heidegger  to  carry  his  fituation,  .after  having  without  any  relief  undergone 
on  operas  in  conjun&ion  with  him.  New  fingers  were  fome  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  now  impof- 
engaged  from  Italy;  but  the  offended  nobility  railed  a  fible  to  manage  his  oratorids  alone,  he  was  affifted  by 
fubfeription  againft  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play-  Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  requeft  frequently  played  for 
houfe  in  Lincoln's- Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four  him,  and  conduced  them  in  his  (lead  ;  and  with  this 
years  againft  this  oppofition;  three  in  partnerfhip  with  affiftanre  they  were  continued  till  within  eight  days  of 
Heidegger,  and  one  by  himfelf :  but  though  his  mu-  his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  mind 
fical  abilities  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  antagonists,  was  often  difordered  ;  yet  at  times  it  appears  to  have 
the  aftonifhing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelii,  whom  refumed  its  full  vigour,  and  he  tompofed  feveral 
the  oppofite  party  had  engaged,  detei mined  the  vie-  fongs,  chorufes,  & c.  which  from  their  daces  may  be 
tory  againft  him.  At  laft  Handel,  having  fpent  all  he  confidered  almoft  as  the  laft  founds  of  his  dying  voice, 
was  worth  in  a  fruitlefs  oppofition,  thought  proper  to  From  about  O&ober  1758  his  health  declined  very 
defift.  His  difappointment  had  fuch  an  efftft  upon  fait  ;  his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  keen, 
him,  that  for  fome  time  he  was  difordered  in  his  un-  and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a  great  degree,  left  him; 
derftanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  right  arm  was  and  he  became  fenfible  of  the  approach  of  death.  On 
rendered  ufelefs  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy.  In  this  the  6th  of  April  1759,  his  laft  oratorio  was  perform- 
deplorable  fituation,  it  was  thought  iieceffary  that  he  ed,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  and  died  on  the  14th 
fhouid  go  to  the  baths  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  and  from  of  the  fame  month.  On  the  20th  he  was  buried  by 
them  he  received  fuch  extraordinary  and  fudden  re-  the  right,  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
lief  that  his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  mi-  in  Weftminfter  abbey  ;  where,  by  his  own  order,  and 
raculous.  at  his  own  ^xPence>  a  monument  was  ere&ed  to  his 

In  1736,  Handel  again  returned  to  England;  and  memory, 
foon  after  his  return  his  Alexander’s  Feaft  was  per-  With  regard  to  the  chata&er  of  this  mod  eminent 
formed  with  applaufe  at  Covent  Garden.  The  fuceefs  mufician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
and  fplendor  of  the  Hay  Market  was  by  this  time  fo  epicure:  In  his  temper  he  was  very  haughty,  but 
much  reduced  by  repeated  mifmanagunents,  that  lord  was  feldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  a&ions.  His  pride 
Middlefex  undertook  the  direction  of  it  himfelf,  and  was  uniform  ;  he  was  not  by  tuins  a  tyrant  and  a  (lave, 
once  more  applied  to  Handel  for  compofition.  He  He  appears  to  have  had  a  moft  extravagant  love  for  li- 
accordingly  compofed  two  operas  called  Faromondo>  berty  and  independence  ;  infoitiuch,  that  he  would,  for 
and  Alejjondro  Severo,  for  which  in  1737  he  received  the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  otherwise  the  moft  prejudi- 
L.1000.  In  1738  he  received  L.  1500  from  a  fingle  cial  to  his  own  intereft.  He  was  liberal  even  when 
benefit,  and  nothing  feemed  wanting  to  retrieve  his  poor,  and  remembered  his  former  friends  when  he  was 
affairs,  excepting  fuch  conceflions  on  his  part  as  his  op-  rich.  His  mufical  powers  can  perhaps  be  beft  exprefs- 
ponents  had  a  right  to  expert.  Thefe  conceflions,  how-  ed  by  Arbuthnot’s  reply  to  Pope,  who  ferioufly  afked 
ever,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ;  and  his  opinion  of  him  as  a  mufician  ;  “  Conceive  (faid 
that  he  might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  a<ft  as  he)  the  higheft  you  cau  of  his  abilities,  and  they  are 
he  was  dhe&ed  by  others,  he  refufed  to  enter  into  any  much  beyond  any  thing  you  can  conceive.” 
engagements  upon  fubfeription.  After  having  tried  a  Commemoration  of  Handel  ;  a  mufical  exhibition  in- 
few  more  operas  at  Covent  Garden  without  fuCcefs,  he  ftituted  fome  years  ago,  and  the  grandeft  of  the  kind 
introduced  another  fpecies  of  mufic  called  oratorios ,  ever  attempted  in  any  nation.  Of  the  rife  and  pro- 
which  he  thought  better  fuited  to  the  native  gravity  of  grefs  of  the  defign,  together  with  the  manner  in  which 
an  Englifh  audience.  But  as  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  pieces  the  firft  celebration  was  executed,  an  accurate  and  au- 
were  always  taken  from  facred  hiftory,  it  was  by  fome  tlientic  detail  is  given,  as  might  be  expected,  by  Dr 
thought  to  be  a  profanation  to  fet  them  to  mufic  and  Burney  in  the  4th  and  laft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of 
pei form  them  at  a  playhoufe.  In  confequence  of  this  Mufic,  from  which  the  following  account  is  ex- 
prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent  fuc-  traced. 

cefs;  and  in  1741  Mr  Handel  found  his  affairs  in  fuch  “  In  a  convention  between  lord  vifeount  Fitzwil- 
abad  fituation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  England,  liam,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bates, 
and  go  to  Dublin.  Efq;  commifiioner  of  the  victualing- office,  the  begin- 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  maimer  fuitable  to  ning  of  laft  year,  1783,  at  the  houfe  of  the  latter;  af- 
his  great  merit  ;  and  his  performing  his  oratorio  called  ter  remarking  that  the  number  of  eminent  mufical 
the  Mefiah ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city-prifon,  brought  performers  of  all  kinds,  both  vocal  and  inilrumeutal, 
him  into  univerfal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he  had  with  which  London  abounded,  was  far  greater  than  in 
brought  his  affairs  into  a  better  fituation  ;  and  on  hi&^  any  other  city  of  Europe,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
return  to  England  in  1742,  he  found  the  public  much  was  no  public  periodical  occafion  for  colle&ing  and 
more  favourably  difpofed.  His  oratorios  were  now  per-  confolidating  them  into  one  band  ;  by  which  means  a 
formed  with  great  applaufe  :  his  Mefiiah,  which  before  performance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo  grand  and  mag- 
had  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a  favourite  per-  niftcenta  fcale  as  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  equal, 
formanee  ;  and  Handel,  with  a  generous  humanity,  de-  The  birth  and  death  of  Handel  naturally  occurred  to 
NJ 148.  three 
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Handel,  three  fuch  enthufiaftic  admirers  of  that  great  matter;  dinate 
and  it  was  immediately  recolle&ed,  that  the  next  year  ufefnl. 
(1784)  would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  introdu&ion 
of  fuch  a  cuftom,  as  it  formed  a  complete  century  fince 
his  birth,  and  an  exad  quarter  of  a  century  fince  his 
deceafe. 

“  The  plan  was  foon  after  communicated  to  the 
governors  of  the  Mufical  Fund,  who  approved  it,  and 
promifed  their  afiiftance.  It  was  next  fubmitted  to 
the  directors  of  the  concert  of  Ancient  Mufic  ;  who, 
with  an  alacrity  which  does  honour  to  their  zeal  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  artift  Handel,  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertook  the  trouble  of  managing  and  diredling  the 
celebrity.  At  length,  the  defign  coming  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  king,  it  was  honoured  with  his  majefty ’s 
fandtion  and  patronage.  Weftminifter  abbey,  where 
the  bones  of  the  great  mufician  were  depofited,  was 
thought  the  propereft  place  for  the  performance  ;  and 
application  having  been  made  to  the  bittiop  of  Ro- 
chefter  for  the  ufe  of  it,  his  lordlhip,  finding  that  the 
fcheme  was  honoured  with  the  patronage  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  readily  confented  ;  only  requefting,  as  the  per¬ 
formance  would  interfere  with  the  annual  benefit  for 
the  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  that  part  of  the  profits 
might  be  appropriated  to  that  charity,  as  an  indemni¬ 
fication  for  the  lofs  it  would  fuftain.  To  this  the  pro¬ 
jectors  of  the  plan  acceded  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
fettled,  that  the  profits  of  the  firft  day’s  performance 
fhould  be  equally  divided  between  the  Mufical  Fund 
and  the  Weftminfter  Infirmary  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fub- 
fequent  days  be  folely  applied  to  the  ufe  of  that  fund 
which  Handel  himfelf  fo  long  helped  to  fuftain,  and  to 
which  he  not  only  bequeathed  a  thoufand  pounds,  but 
which  almoft  every  mufician  in  the  capital  annually 
contributes  his  money,  his  performance,  or  both,  to  fup- 
port.  Application  was  next  made  to  Mr  James  Wyatt, 
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the  architect,  to  ftirnifh  plans  for  the  neceffary  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  abbey  ;  drawings  of  which  having  been 
ftiown  to  his  majefty,  were  approved.  The  general 
idea  was  to  produce  the  effecl  of  a  royal  mufical 
chapel,  with  the  orcheftra  teiminating  one  end,  and 
the  accommodation  for  the  royal  family,  the  other. 
I  lie  arrangement  of  the  performance  of  each  day  was 
next  fettled  ;  and  it  was  at  his  majefty’s  inftigation 
that  the  celebrity  was  extended  to  three  days  in- 
flead  of  two,  which  he  thought  would  not  be  fufficient 
for  the  difplay  of  Handel’s  powers,  or  fulfilling  the 
charitable  purpofes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  devote 
the  profits.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have  cele¬ 
brated  this  feftival  on  the  20th,  22d,  and  23d  of  A- 
pril ;  and  the  20th  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
Handel,  part  of  the  mufic  was,  in  fome  meafure, 
fo  fele&ed  as  to  apply  to  that  incident.  But,  in  con- 
ftquence  of  the  hidden  diffolution  of  parliament,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  defer  the  feftival  to  the  26th, 
27th,  and  29th  of  May,  which  feems  to  have  been  for 
its  advantage  :  as  many  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions, 
who  ventured  to  go  to  Weftminfter  Abbey  in  warm 
weather,  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to  go  thither 
Vi  C°!d;  ImPre^d  with  a  reverence  for  the  memory  6f 
Handel,  no  fo  oner  was  the  projed  known,  but  moft 
practical  muficians  in  the  kingdom  eagerly  ma- 
nifefttd  their  zeal  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  profefTors,  waving  all  claims  to  prece- 
dence  in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fubot- 
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“  In  order  to  render  the  band  as  powerful  and  com¬ 
plete  as  pofiible,  it  was  determined,  to  employ  every 
fpecies  of  inftrument  that  was  capable  of  producing 
grand  effe&s  in  a  great  orcheftra  and  fpacious  build¬ 
ing.  Among  thefe  the  faebut,  or  double  trumpet, 
was  fought ;  but  fo  many  years  had  elapfed  fince  it 
had  been  ufed  in  this  kingdom,  that  neither  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  nor  a  performer  upon  it,  could  eafiiy.  be  found. 
It  was,  however,  difeovered,  after  much  ufelefs  en¬ 
quiry,  not  only  here,  but  by  letter,  on  the  continent  ; 
that  in  his  majefty’s  military  band  there  were  fix  muft. 
cians  who  played  the  three  feveral  fpecies  of  faebut,  te¬ 
nor,  bafe,  and  double  bafe. 

The  double  baffoon,  which  was  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  orcheftra,  and  powerful  in  its  effedl,  is  likewife  a 
tube  of  !  6  feet.  It  was  made,  with  the  approbation 
of  Mr  Handel,  by  Stainfby  the  flute-maker,  for  the 
coronation  of  his  late  majefty  George  II.  The  late 
ingenious  Mr  Lampe,  author  of  the  juftly  admired 
mufic  of  The  Dragon  of  Wantley,  was  the  perfon  in¬ 
tended  to  perform  on  it ;  but,  for  want  of  a  proper 
reed,  or  for  fome  other  caufe,  at  prefent  unknown, 
no  ufe  was  made  of  it  at  that  time ;  nor  indeed,  tho* 
it  has  been  often  attempted,  was  it  ever  introduced  in¬ 
to  any  band  in  England  till  now,  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perfeve ranee  of  Mr  Afhly,  of  the  Guards. 

The  double-bafe  kettle-drums  were  made  from 
models  of  Mr  Afhbridge,  of  Drury  Lane  orcheftra,  in 
copper,  it  being  impoflible  to  procure  plates  of  brafs 
large  enough.  The  Tower  drums,  which,  by  permif- 
fion  of  hIS  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  were  brought 
to  the  abbey  on  this  occafion,  are  thofe  which  belong 
to  the  ordnance  ftores,  and  were  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in  1700. 

1  hefe  are  hermfnbpnVul 


o  —  .  ^  in  1700. 

r  3aC  her?lfPherical>  or  a  circle  divided;  but  thofe 
of  Mr  Afhbridge  are  more  cylindrical,  being  much 
longer,  as  well  as  more  capacious,  than  the  common 
kettle-drum;  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  fuperiority 
of  their  tone  to  that  of  all  other  drums.  Thefe  three 
fpecies  of  kettle-drums,  which  may  be  called  tenor, 
baje,  and  double  bafe,  were  an  odlave  below  each  other 

1  “  ,The  eyell,eilt  or£an’  erea=d  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  abbey,  for  the  commemoration  performances  only 
is  the  workmanihip  of  the  ingenious  Mr  Samuel  Green 
in  Iflington.  It  was  fabricated  for  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  ;  but  before  its  departure  for  the  place  of 
its  deftination,  it  was  permitted  to  be  opened  in  th“ 
capital  on  this  memorable  occafion.  The  keys  of  com 
munication  with  the  harpfichord,  at  which  Mr  Bates 
the  conductor  was  feated,  extended  19  feet  from  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  20  feet  7  inches  below  the 
perpendicukr  of  the  fet  of  keys  by  which  it  is  ufually 
phyed.  Stmilar  keys  were  firft  contrived  in  this  coun- 
tiy  lor  Handel  himfelf  at  his  oratorios  ;  but  to  convey 
them  to  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  inftrument,  with- 
out  rendering  the  touch  imprafticably  heavy,  required 
uncommon  ingenuity  and  mechanical  refources 

“  In  celebrating  the  difpoiition,  difeipline,  'and  ef- 
fetts  of  this  m^ft  numerous  and  excellent  band,  the 
merit  of  the  admirable  architeft,  who  furnifhed  the 
elegant  defigns  for  the  orcheftra  and  galleries,  muft  not 
be  forgotten  ;  as,  when  filled,  they  conftituted  one  of 
the  grandeft  and  moft  magnificent  fpe&acles  which 
0  0  ima- 
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imagination  can  delineate.  All  the  preparations  for  re¬ 
ceiving  their  majefties,  and  the  firft  perfonages  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  eaft  end;  upwards  of  500  muficians  at 
the  welt  ;  and  the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of 
between  3000  and  4000  perfons,  in  the  area  and  galle¬ 
ries  ;  fo  wonderfully  correfponded  with  the  ftyle  of  at  - 
cliitedure  of  this  venerable  and  beautiful  ftrudure, 
that  there  was  nothing  vilible  either  for  ufe  or  orna¬ 
ment,  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  principal  tone 
of  the  building,  and  which  may  not  metaphorically 
have  been  faid  to  have  been  in  perfed  tune  with  it. 
But,  befides  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  this  con- 
ftrudion  exhibited  the  band  to  the  fpedators,  the  or- 
cheftra  was  fo  judicioufly  contrived,  that  almoft.  every 
performer,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental,  was  in  full 
view  of  the'  condudor  and  leader  ;  which  accounts,  in 
fome  meafure,  for  the  uncommon  eafe  with  which  the 
performers  confefs  they  executed  their  parts. 

“  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  aifle,  juft  before  the  back 
of  the  choir-organ,  fome  of  the  pipes  of  which  were 
vifible  below,  a  throne  was  ereded  in  a  beautiful  Go¬ 
thic  ftyle,  correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey,  and  a 
center  box,  richly  decorated  and  furnilhed  with  crim- 
fon  fattin,  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their 
majefties  and  the  royal  family  :  on  the  right  hand  of 
which  was  a  box  for  the  bilhops,  and,  on  the  left,  one 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfter  ;  immediately 
below  thefe  two  boxes  were  two  others,  one  on  the 
j-ight  for  the  families  and  friends  of  the  diredors,  and 
the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries  of  Weftminfter. 
Immediately  below  the  king’s  box  was  placed  one  for 
the  directors  themfelves,  who  were  all  diftinguiftied 
by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold  medals, 
ftruck  on  the  occafton,  appending  from  white  ribbands. 
Thefe  their  majefties  likewife  condefcended  to  wear 
at  each  performance.  Behind,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne,  there  were  feats  for  their  majefties  fuite, 
maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  pages, 
&c. — The  orcheftra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  extremi¬ 
ty,  afcending  regularly  from  the  height  of  feven  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  the 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the 
iide  aifle.- — The  intermediate  fpace  below  was  filled  up 
with  level  benches,  and  appropriated  to  the  early  fubfcri- 
bers.  The  faid  aifles  were  formed  into  long  galleries 
ranging  with  the  orcheftra,  and  afcending  fo  as  to  con¬ 
tain  1  2  rows  on  each  fide:  the  fronts  of  which  projeded 
before  the  pillars,  and  were  ornamented  with  feftoons  of 
crimfon  morine.— At  the  top  of  the  orcheftra  was  placed 
the  occafional  organ,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  mounting  to, 
and  mingling  with,  the  faints  and  martyrs  reprefented  in 
the  painted *glafs  on  the  weft  window.  On  each  fide 
of  the  organ,  clofe  to  the  window,  were  placed  the 
kettle-drums  defcribed  above.  The  choral  bands  were 
principally  placed  in  view  of  Mr  Bates,  on  fteps  feem- 
mgly  afcending  into  the  clouds,  in  each  of  the  fide 
aifles,  as  their  termination  was  invilibleto  the  audience. 
The  principal  fingers  were  ranged  in  the  front  of  the 
orcheftra,  as  at  oratorios,  accompanied  by  the  choirs 
of  St  Paul,  the  abbey,  Windfor,  and  the  chapel 
royal. 

“  Few  circumftances  will  perhaps  more  aftonifh  ve¬ 
teran  muficians,  than  to  be  informed,  that  there  was 
but  one  general  rehearfal  for  each  day’s  performance  : 
an  indisputable  proof  of  the  high  ftate  of  cultivation 
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to  which  pradical  mufic  is  at  prefcnt  arrived  in  this 
country  ;  for  if  good  performers  had  not  been  found 
ready  made,  a  dozen  rehearfals  would  not  have  been 
fuflicient  to  make  them  fo.  Indeed,  Mr  Bates,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  lift  of  performers,  and  enquiring  into  their 
feveral  merits,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  what  he  called  a 
drilling  rehearfal ,  at  Tottenham-ftreet  Concert  Room, 
a  week  before  the  performance  ;  in  order  to  hear  fuch 
volunteers,  particularly  chorus  fingers,  as  were  but 
little  known  to  himfelf,  or  of  whofe  abilities  his  afiift- 
ant  was  unable  to  fpeak  with  certainty.  At  this  re¬ 
hearfal,  though  it  confifted  of  120  performers,  not 
more  than  two  of  that  number  were  delired  to  attend 
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no  more. 

“  At  the  general  rehearfal  in  the  abbey,  mentioned 
above,  more  than  50c  perfons  found  means  to  obtain 
admillion,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  fhut  out  all 
but  the  performers  ;  for  fear  of  interruption,  and  per¬ 
haps  of  failure  in  the  firft  attempts  at  incorporating  and 
confolidating  fuch  a  numerous  band:  confiding  not 
only  of  all  the  regulars,  both  native  and  foreign,  which 
the  capital  could  furnifh,  but  of  all  the  irregulars,  that 
is,  dilettanti,  and  provincial  muficians  of  charader, 
who  could  be  muftered,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  or  feen  each  other  before.  This  intrufion, 
which  was  very  much  to  the  diflatisfadion  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  and  condudor,  fuggefted  the  idea  of  turning 
the  eagernefs  of  the  public  to  fome  profitable  account 
for  the  charity,  by  fixing  the  price  of  admifiion  to  half 
a  guinea  for  each  perfon. 

“  But,  befides  the  profits  derived  from  fubfequent 
rehearfals,  the  confequences  of  the  firft  were  not  with¬ 
out  their  ufe  :  for  the  pleafure  and  aftonifhment  of  the 
audience,  at  the  fmall  miftakes,  and  great  effeds  of 
this  firft  experiment,  which  many  had  condemned  by 
anticipation,  were  foon  communicated  to  the  lovers  of 
mufic  throughout  the  town,  to  the  great  increafe  of 
fubfcribers  and  folicitors  for  tickets.  For  though  the 
friends  of  the  diredors  were  early  in  fubfcribing,  per¬ 
haps  from  perfonal  refped,  as  much  as  expedation  of 
a  higher  mnfical  repaft  than  ufual ;  yet  the  public  in 
general  did  not  manifeft  great  eagernefs  in  fecuring 
tickets  till  after  this  rehearfal,  Friday  May  21.  which 
was  reported  to  have  aftoniftied  even  the  performers 
themfelves  by  its  corrednefs  and  effeds.  But  fo  in- 
terefting  did  the  undertaking  become  by  this  favour¬ 
able  rumour,  that  from  the  great  demand  of  tickets 
it  was  found  neceflary  to  elofe  the  fubfeription. 

“  Many  families,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  at- 
traded  to  the  capital  by  this  celebrity  ;  and  it  was 
never  remembered  to  have  been  fo  full,  except  at  the 
coronation  of  his  prefent  majefty.  Many  of  the  per¬ 
formers  came,  unsolicited,  from  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  kingdom  at  their  own  expence  :  fome  of  them, 
however,  were  afterwards  reimburfed,  and  had  a  fmall 
gratuity  in  confideration  of  the  time  they  were  kept 
from  their  families  by  the  two  unexpeded  additional 
performances. 

“  Foreigners,  particularly  the  French,  mull  be 
much  aftonifhed  at  fo  numerous  a  band  moving  in  fuch 
exad  meafure,  without  the  afiiftance  of  a  Coryphaeus 
to  beat  the  time,  either  with  a  roll  of  paper,  ora  noify 
baton,  or  truncheon.  Roufleau  fays,  that  ‘  the  more  ’ 
time  is  beaten,  the  lefs  it  is  kept  and  it  is  certain, 
that  when  the  meafure  is  broken,  the  fury  of  the  mu~ 
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Handel  fical  general  or  director,  increafmg  with  the  difobe- 
II  dience  and  confufion  of  his  troops,  he  becomes  more 
Hanging,  violent,  and  his  flrokes  and  gefticulations  more  ridicu- 
1  '  *  lous  in  proportion  to  their  diforder. 

u  As  this  commemoration  is  not  only  the  firft  in- 
ftance  of  a  band  of  fuch  magnitude  being  affembled  to¬ 
gether,  but  of  any  band  at  all  numerous,  performing 
in  a  fimilar  fituation,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  manu- 
dudtor  to  regulate  the  meafure,  the  performances  in 
Weftminfter  abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no  lefs 
remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  voices  and  inftru- 
ments  employed,  than  for  accuracy  and  precifion. 
When  all  the  wheels  of  that  huge  machine,  the  orche- 
ftra,  were  in  motion,  the  effedf  refembled  clock-work 
in  every  thing  but  want  of  feeling  and  expreflion. 
And  as  the  power  of  gravity  and  attraction  in  bodies  is 
proportioned  to  their  mafs  and  denfity,  fo  it  feems  as  if 
the  magnitude  of  this  band  had  commanded  and  impel¬ 
led  adhefion  and  obedience  beyond  that  of  any  other 
of  inferior  force.  The  pulfations  in  every  limb,  and 
ramifications  of  veins  and  arteries  in  an  animal,  could 
not  be  more  reciprocal,  ifochronous,  and  under  the 
regulation  of  the  heart,  than  the  members  of  this  bo¬ 
dy  of  mulicians  under  that  of  the  conductor  and  leader. 
The  totality  of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one 
voice  and  one  inftrument ;  and  its  powers  produced  not 
only  new  and  exquifite  fenfation^in  judges  and  lovers 
of  the  art,  but  were  felt  by  thofe  who  never  received 
pleafure  from  mufic  before.  Thefe  effe&s,  which  will 
be  long  remembered  by  the  prefent  public,  perhaps  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  other  choral  performances,  run 
the  rife  of  being  doubted  by  all  but  thofe  who  heard 
them,  and  the  prefent  defeription  of  being  pronounced 
fabulous  if  it  Ihould  Survive  the  prefent  generation.” 

HANG-tcheou-fou,  the  metropolis  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tche-kiang  in  China.  See  Tche-kiang. — 
It  is,  according  to  the  Chiuefe,  the  paradife  of  the 
earth  ;  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  richeft, 
bell  Situated,  and  largeft  cities  of  the  empire.  It  is  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  exclufive  of  its  Suburbs;  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounts  to  more  than  a 
million.,  It  is  computed,  that  there  are  a  thoufand 
workmen  within  its  walls  employed  in  manufacturing 
Silk  :  what  renders  this  city  delightful,  is  a  fmall  lake, 
called  Si-hou ,  which  wafhes  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on 
the  weftern  fide  ;  its  water  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its 
banks  are  almoft  every  where  covered  with  flowers. 
Halls  and  open  galleries,  fupported  by  pillars,  and  pa¬ 
ved  with  large  flag  Hones,  have  been  ereCted  here  on 
piles,  for  the  convenience  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
walking  ;  caufeways,  cafed  with  cut  Hone,  traverfe  the 
lake  in  different  directions ;  and  the  openings  which 
are  left  in  them  at  intervals,  for  the  paffage  of  boats, 
are  covered  by  handfome  bridges.  In  the  middle  of 
the  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  which  company  generally 
relort  after  having  amufed  themfelves  with  rowing, 
and  in  which  a  temple  and  feveral  pleafure- houfes  have 
been  built  for  their  reception.  The  emperor  has  a  fmall 
palace  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  city  has  a  garrifon 
of  3000  Chintfe,  under  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  3000  Tartars,  commanded  by  a  general  of  the  fame 
jiation.  It  has  under  its  jurifdiClion  feven  cities  of  the 
ft  con  d  and  third  clafs. 

HANGING,  a  common  name  given  to  the  me¬ 
thod  ot  inflicting  death  on  criminals  by  fufpending 
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them  by  the  neck. — Phyficians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  death  is  brought  on  by  hanging. 
De  Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  whom  he  afterwards 
opened.  In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the 
lungs.  In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood 
was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  were  of  the  natural  appearance  ;  but  the  lungs 
were  much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
found,  and  there  was  no  effufion  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricks  of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepfer,  Littraus,  Alberti,  Bru- 
hierius,  and  Boerhaave,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apoplectic.  Their  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  livid  colour  of  the  face  ;  from  the  turgefcency 
of  the  veflels  of  the  brain  ;  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes ;  and  from  the  fparks  of  fire  which  thofe  who 
have  furvived  hanging  allege  they  have  feen  before  their 
eyes.  _  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller,  and 
Lancifi,  from  obferving  that  death  is  occafioned  by 
any  fmall  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  aferibed  it 
to  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration.  Others,  deeming  both 
thefe  caufes  ill-founded,  have  aferibed  it  to  a  luxation 
of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck — Dr  Haen  adduces  the 
authority  of  many  eminent  authors  to  prove  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  recovering  hanged  perfonsj  and  obferves,  in  ge- 
neral,  that  with  bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein,  and 
anointing  the  neck  with  warm  oil,  the  fame  remedies 
are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  as  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  people.  See  Drowning.  1 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hung  up 
againft  the  walls  or  wainfcotting  of  a  room. 

P aper-HANGiNG$.  See  Paper- Hangings. 

Wove  Hangings.  See  Tapestry. 

HANGCLIFF,  a  remarkable  point  of  land  011  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  largeft  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.  it  is 
frequently  the  lirft  land  feen  by  Ihips  in  northern  voy- 
ages.  Captain  Phipps  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
W.  Long.  oc56'  30  '.  N.  Lat.  6o°  9'. 

HANNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
whole  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  a  fea-fight  with  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  cowardice  of  Apollonius  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  ifland,  he  took  fanftuary  among  the, 
Gortymi ;  but  as  he  had  brought  great  treafure  alonrr 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fecure  his  riches  by  the  following 
ftratagem.  He  filled  feveral  veffels  with  melted  lead 
juft  covering  them  over  with  gold  and  filver  Thefe 
he  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Gortymi,  with  whom,  he  faid,  he  trufted  all 
his  treafure:  Judin  tells  us,  that  he  left  this  with 
them  as  a  fecunty  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  very  quietly  in  thefe  parts.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  his  riches  in  hollow  ftatues 
of  brafs;  which,  according  to  fome,  lie  always  carried 
along  with  him  ;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  expofed  in 
a  public  place  as  things  of  little  value.  At  lalt  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
itates  with  that  prince  into  a  confederacy  againft  Ea- 
menes  king  of  Pergamus,  a  profeffed  friend  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  $  and  during  the  enfumg  war  gave  Eumenes  l'e- 
O  o  2  veral 
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Hannibal,  verat  defeats,  more  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge- 
nius  than  the  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Romans 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  fervices 
performed  by  Hannibal,  immediately  difpatched  T. 
Quintius  Flaminius  as  an  ambaffador  to  Prufias,  in 
order  to  procure  his  deftruCtion.  At  his  firft  audience, 
he  complained  of  the  prote&ion  given  to  that  famous 
general,  reprefenting  him  “  as  the  moft  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had  ;  as  one  who 
had  ruined  both  liis  own  country  and  Antioclius,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  deftruftive  war  with  Rome.” — 
Prufias,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Romans, 
immediately  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  furround  Han¬ 
nibal’s  houfe,  that  he  might  find  it  impoffible  to  make 
his  efcape.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  difeo- 
veted  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  repofed  in  Prufias, 
had  contrived  feven  fecret  paffages  from  his  lioufe,  in 
order  to  evade  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  they  fhould  carry  their  point  at  the  Bithynian  court. 
But  guards  being  ported  at  thefe,  he  could  not  fly, 
though,  according  to  Livy,  he  attempted  it.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  therefore,  no  poflxbility  of  efcaping,  he  had 
recourfe  to  poifon,  which  he  had  long  referved  for  fuch 
a  melancholy  occafion.  Then  taking  it  in  his  hand, 

“  Let  us  (faid  he)  deliver  the  Romans  from  the  dif- 
quietude  with  which  they  have  long  been  tortured, 
fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man’s 
death.  Flaminius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation  or 
glory  by  a  victory  gained  over  a  betrayed  and  defence- 
lefs  perfon.  This  Angle  day  will  be  a  lafting  teflimo- 
ny  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  ancef- 
tors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a  defign  to  poifon 
him,  that  he  might  guard  againfl  the  impending  dan¬ 
ger,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my  in  Italy  ;  but  they  have  deputed  a  perfon  of  con- 
fular  dignity  to  excite  Prufias  impioufly  to  murder 
one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality.”  Then  having  de¬ 
nounced  dreadful  imprecations  again  ft  Prufias,  he 
drunk  the  poifon,  and  expired  at  the  age  of  70  years. 
Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  a  fubtile  poifon  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  in  a  ring.  Plutarch  relates,  that,  according  to 
fome  writers,  he  ordered  a  fervant  to  ftrangle  him  with 
a  cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck  ;  and  others  fay,  that, 
in  imitation  of  Midas  and  Themiftocles,  he  drank  bull’s 
blood. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  charaCter  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  affairs  what  Demof- 
thenes  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  ; 
namely,  abfolutely  perfect,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difeover  a  fault,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a  perfection.  Rollin  hath  con  trailed  his  charaCter 
with  that  of  Scipio  Afrieauus.  He  enumerates  the 
qualities  which  make  a  complete  general  ;  and  having 
then  given  a  fummary  of  what  hiftorians  have  related 
concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  “  There  are,  however  (he 
fays),  two  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding; 
one  drawn  from  the  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanquifhed  ;  the  other  from  the  errors  he 
committed.  May  it  not  be  faid  (continues  our  author), 
that  tliofe  victories  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous, 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
of  the  Roman  generals,  as  to  his  bravery  and  Ikill  ? 


When  a  Fabius  and  a  Scipio  were  fent  againft  him,  HannM, 
the  firft  Hopped  his  progrefs,  the  other  conquered  ^anno‘  . 
him.”  ,am'i  J 

Thefe  reafons  have  been  anfwered  by  Mr  Hooke, 
who  hath  taken  fome  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal’s 
charaCter,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  oilier  Roman  commanders. 

“  I  do  not  fee  (fays  he)  why  thefe  difficulties  fhould 
check  our  author’s  inclination  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  Thatt  Fabius  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  fteadily  the  old  man  kept  to  his  refolution 
never  to  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabius’s  taking 
this  method  to  put  a  flop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  knew  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  for  him  ?  And  why 
does  our  author  forget  Publius  Scipio  ( Africanus’s 
father),  a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  Hannibal 
vanquifhed  at  the  Ticin  ?  Livy  relates  fome  victories 
of  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marcellas  ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  Marcellus  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquifhed 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Polybius  (lib.  xv.  c.  16.).  Terentius  Varro,  in¬ 
deed,  is  reprefented  as  a  headftrong  rafh  man ;  but  the 
battle  of  Cannse  was  not  loft  by  his  imprudence.  The 
order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  no  where  con¬ 
demned  ;  and  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  it  excellent. 

And  as  to  the  conduCt  of  the  battle,  iEmilius  Pauius,  a 
renowned  captain,  and  a  difciple  of  Fabius,  had  a  greater 
fhare  in  it  than  his  colleague.  The  imprudence  with 
which  Varro  is  taxed,  was  his  venturing,  contrary  to 
his  colleague’s  advice,  with  above  90,000  men  to  en¬ 
counter  in  a  plain  field  an  enemy  who  had  only  jo,ooo, 
but  was  fuperior  in  horfe.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
of  ALmilius,  and  the  charge  of  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  it,  imply  a  confeffion  of  Hannibal’s  fuperio- 
rity  in  military  Ikill  over  iEmilius  as  well  as  Varro  ? 

It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Hannibal’s  in¬ 
fantry  had  gained  the  victory  over  the  Roman  infan¬ 
try,  before  this  latter  fuffered  any  thing  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  cavalry.  It  was  otherwise  when  Scipio 
gained  the  victory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  vanquifhed  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han¬ 
nibal,  with  only  his  third  line  of  foot  (his  Italian  army), 
maintained  a  long  fight  againft  Scipio’s  three  lines  of 
foot  ;  and  feems  to  have  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  Mafiniffa  and  Lselius,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  affiilance.  Polybius  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal’s 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio’s  in¬ 
fantry  ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Livy,  and  is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  of  Polybius,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Admilianus,  is,  I  imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  matters  where  the  glory  of  the 
Scipios  is  particularly  concerned.  His  partiality  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  inftances,  but  too  vi- 
fible.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  fhow,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a  general  ;  and  having  contrafled  the  moral  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  it 
evident,  that  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  general,  Hannibal 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  rival.  See  Hooke's 
Roman  hiflory ,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  &  feq . 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  fail  round  Africa.  He  entered  the  ocean 
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ftmover.  through  the  Strait3  of  Gibraltar,  and  difcovered  feveral 
w— y— ~  countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  had 
it  not  been  for  want  of  provifions.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  but  not  much 
credited.  Sigifniund  Gelenius  publifhed  it  in  Greek 
at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1533.  He  lived,  according 
to  Pliny,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  the  moft  flourifhing  condition  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
indeterminate  exprefiion. 

HANOVER,  an  electoral  ftate  of  Germany,  of 
which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  eledtor. — Though 
the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  the  laft  that  has  been  raifed 
to  the  electoral  dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with 
any  in  Germany  for  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  its 
family.  It  is  likewife  very  confiderable  for  the  extent 
of  its  territories,  which  at  prefent  are,  The  duchy  of 
Calenberg,  in  which  are  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calen- 
berg,  Hamelen,  Neuftadt,  Gottingen,  &c.  ;  the  duchy 
of  Grubenhagen,  the  county  of  Diepholt,  the  county 
of  Iloga,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Hilddheim  ;  the  baili- 
ages  of  Coldingen,  Luther,  Badenburg,  and  Wefter- 
fhoven,  vvith  the 'right  of  prote&ion  of  the  city  of 
Hilddheim;  and  the  county  of  Danneberg,  ceded  by 
the  drives  of  Wolfenbuttle  to  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg, 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  pretenfions  on  the  city  of 
Brunfwic.  The  ele&or  poffcffes  likewife  the  county 
of  Delmenborft,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  fold  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  1715  :  the  right 
of  poffeffmg  alternatively  the  bifnopric  of  Gfnabruck 
belongs  folely  to  the  ele&oral  branch  ;  but  if  it  fhall 
happen  to  fail,  the  duke3  of  Wolfenbuttle  are  to  enjoy 
the  fame  right.  .  This  ele&orate  has  no  navy,  but  a 
confiderable  marine  on  the  great  rivers  Elbe  and  We- 
fer. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  performed  by 
Erneff  Augiiftiis,  duke  of  Brunfwic-hanover,  in  the 
wars  which  the  emperor  Leopold  had  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  ele&or  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
which  he  received  the  inveftiture  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  1692.  Phis  new  creation  met  with  great 
oppofition  both  in  the  ele&oral  college  and  the 
college  of  princes  :  at  laft,  by  a  conclufion  of  the 
three  colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was 
jmauimoufly  determined,  that  the  ele&oral  dignity 
mould  be  confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover  and  his 
heirs  male  ;  but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  elec¬ 
toral  dignity  fubfifled,  the  Palatine  ele&orate  fhould 
happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Proteflant  prince, 
the  firfl  Catholic  ele&or  fhould  have  a  fupernumerary 

The  princes  of  this  houfe  have  their  feat  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  princes,  immediately  after  thofe  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  houfes ;  each  branch  having  a  vote.  The  elec¬ 
tor,  befides  his  feat  in  the  ele&oral  college,  was  invert¬ 
ed  with  the  office  of  arch  (landard-bearer  of  the  em- 
pire  ;  but  this  being  difputed  with  him  by  the  duke  of 
ntemberg,  the  ele&or  Palatine  having  obtained  the 
office  of  arch-ileward,  yielded  that  of  arch-treafurer 
to  the  ele&or  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this 
dignity  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  Janua¬ 
ry  1710.  O  J 

The  fovereign  power  is  adminiftered  by  the  lords  of 
the  regency  appointed  by  the  ele&or.  Throughout  all 
the  provinces  they  poffefs  a  confiderable  ffiare  of  free- 
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dom,  the  people  being  reprefented  in  the  affemblies  of  Hanover, 
the  dates.  No  government  can  be  more  mild;  and  an  "“V"11  ^ 
air  of  content  is  fpread  over  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
Confeil  Intime,  the  High  Court  of  Jurtice,  and  the 
Regency,  are  the  principal  courts  of  juftice  ;  be- 
lides  which,  every  province  has  its  municipal  admini- 
ftration  with  the  inferior  diviiion3  into  bailiwics,  &c. 

The  police  is  excellent,  and  juftice  fairly  adminiftered. 

The  ele&or  enjoys  the  right  de  non  appellando  in  all 
criminal  affairs,  but  in  civil  proceffes  only  as  far  as 
2COO  florins. 

Lutheranifm  is  the  eftabliflied  religion  ;  but  all  others 
enjoy  a  perfe&  toleration,  and  are  publicly  exercifed. 

Difference  in  religious  fentiments  here  gives  no  in¬ 
terruption  to  that  harmony  which  fhould  fubfift  among 
fellow  citizens.  There  are  750  Lutheran  parifhes, 

1 4  Reformed  communities,  a  Romifh  college,  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  fome  Catholic  churches. 

Literature  is  in  a  very  advanced  ftate  throughout 
thefe  dominions.  The  univerfity  of  Gottingen  is  de- 
fervedly  celebrated  ;  and  contains  about  800  ftudents 
of  different  nations,  and  60  profeffors.  There  are  be¬ 
fides  feveral  colleges,  and  a  number  of  well  eftablifhed 
fchools,  throughout  the  ele&orate.  In  general,  edu¬ 
cation  is  much  attended  to. 

Although  there  are  various  tra&s  of  heath  and 
marfhy  ground,  the  foil  in  general  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  fruits,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  fome 
wine.  There  are  feveral  large  falt-works.  A  good 
deal  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  a  great  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  horfes.  Moft  metals  and  minerals  are  found  here. 

The  forefts  furnifti  fufficient  timber,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  pitch  and  tar. — The  natural  produ&ions  of  the 
ele&orate  furnifh  ample  materials  for  commerce,  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  balance  being  againft  them,  although 
their  manufa&ures  are  not  fufficient  for  confumption. 

Cattle,  horfes,  falt,rwrought  iron,  and  fuel,  are  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  export.  Bremen  is  one  of  the  greateft 
commercial  towns  in  Germany. 

The  ele&or  of  Hanover  is  defeended  from  the  and- 
ent  family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  ele&ors  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  mar¬ 
ried  Maude,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  Henry  (Planta- 
genet)  II.  of  England.  Their  fon  William  fucceed- 
ed  to  Brunfwic-Lunenburg,  and  his  fon  Otho  was 
created  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  defeended  in  a 
dne&  line  to  Erneft,  who  divided  them  upon  his  death 
in  1546  into  two  branches,  that  of  Brunfwic-Lunen- 
buig  Wolfenbuttle,  and  Brunfwic-Lunenburg  Zell 
The  poffeffor  of  the  latter,  Erneft  Auguftus,  was  in 
1692  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  ele&or  ;  before  which, 
he  was  head^of  the  college  of  German  princes.  Erneft 
married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic  ele&or  Palatine 
and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  king  of  England.  Sophia  being  the  next 
1  roteftant  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  the  parliament 
fixed  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  on  queen 
Anne  s  demife;  and  George-Louis  her  eldeft  fon  be¬ 
came  king  of  Great  Britain  in  confequence  thereof; 
fince  whieli  the  ele&ors  of  Hanover  have  filled  the 
Britilh  throne. 

Hanover  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
above  ele&orate ;  and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a  fandv 
plain  on  the  river  Leyne,  in  E.  Long.  10.5.  N. 

Lat.  22.  5.  It  i5  a  large  well-built  town,  and  pretty 
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well  fortified.  It  has  fufFered  greatly  by  the  French, 
who  got  poffeflion  of  it  In  1757,  but  were  foon  after 
driven  out.  It  is  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  beer, 
reckoned  excellent  in  thefe  parts.  This  city  was  the 
refidence  of  the  eledor  before  he  afeended  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  The  palace  makes  no  great  (hew 
outwardly,  but  within  it  is  richly  furnifhed.  The  re¬ 
gency  of  the  country  is  adminiftered  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  the  fovereign  was  prefent. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for  a  fociety 
or  company  of  merchants  ;  particularly  that  of  certain 
.cities  in  Germany,  &c,  hence  called  Hanj e-towns.  See 
Hanse-  Towns. — The  word  hanfe  is  obfolete  High 
Dutch  or  Teutonic  ;  and  fignifies  ii  alliance,  confede- 
racy,  affociation,”  &c.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  am  fee ,  that  is,  “  on  the  fea  by  rea- 
fon  the  firfl  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft :  whence  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  firfl: 
called  am  %ee Jlenen ,  that  is,  “  cities  on  the  fea  and 
afterwards,  by  abbreviation,  hanfee ,  and  hanfe . 

Hanse-Towus.  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league 
between  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amflerdam  were  the  two  firfl  that  formed  it ;  whofe 
trade  received  fuch  advantage  by  their  fitting  out  two 
men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  (hips,  that  more 
cities  continually  entered  into  the  league  :  even  kings 
and  princes  made  treaties  with  them,  and  were  often 
glad  of  their  affiflance  and  protedion  ;  by  which  means 
they  grew  fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  they 
railed  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  countries  in 
fovereignty,  and  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  beefi  an  united 
flate  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they 
had  no  great  interefl  in  trade,  or  intercourfe  with  the 
ocean,  came  into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  liberties :  fo  that  in  I2CO  we  find  no  lefs  than 
72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns  of  the  Hanfe  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  Bremen,  Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Dort,  Bruges,  Oftend,  Dunkirk,  Middleburgh,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  StMalo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Mefiina,  London,  Lubec, 
Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Wifmar,  Konigfberg, 
Dantzig,  Elbing,  Marienhurg. 

The  alliance  was  now  fo  powerful,  that  their  fhips 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  afiift  them 
againll  their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often 
defeated,  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ;  and,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  1358,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da- 
nifh  fleet  in  the  Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their 
commerce,  that  Waldemar  III.  then  king  of  Denmark, 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave  them  up  all  Schonen  for 
16  years  ;  by  which  they  commanded  the  paffage  of 
the  Sound  in  their  own  right. — In  1428  they  made 
war  on  Erick  king  of  Denmark  with  250  fail,  carry¬ 
ing  on  board  12,000  men.  Thefe  fo  ravaged  the  coaft 
of  Jutland,  that  the  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them. 

Many  privileges  were  bellowed  upon  the  hanfe 
towns  by  Louis  XI.  Charles  VIII.  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I.  kings  of  France  ;  as  well  as  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from 
them ;  and  by  king  Henry  III.  who  alfo  incorporated 


them  into  a  trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for 
money  which  they  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the 
good  fervices  they  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  in 
1206. 

Thefe  towns  exercifed  a  jurifdidion  among  them- 
felves  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  were  divided  into  four 
colleges  or  provinces,  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principal  cities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunf- 
wic,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a  common  flock  or  treafury  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  an  aflembly  as  often  as  ne- 
ceflary. — They  kept  mazagines  or  warehoufes  for  the 
fale  of  their  merchandifes  in  London,  Bruges,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Berg  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Mufcovy,  which  were  exported  to  mofl  parts  of 
Europe,  in  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  Flemifh  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at  London, 
where  a  fociety  of  German  merchants  was  formed,  call¬ 
ed  the  feelyard  company .  To  this  company  great 

privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by 
ad  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Englifh  merchants  that  this 
company  had  fo  engroffed  the  cloth-trade,  that  in  the 
preceding  year  they  had  exported  50,000  pieces, 
while  all  the  Englifh  together  had  (hipped  off  but  ( 100. 
Queen  Mary,  who  afeended  the  throne  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  having  refolved  to  marry  Philip  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  fon,  fufpended  the  execution  of  the  ad  for  three 
years  :  but  after  that  term,  whether  by  reafon  of  fome 
new  flatute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  king  Edward, 
the  privileges  of  that  company  were  no  longer  regard¬ 
ed,  and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe- towns  to  recover  this 
lofs  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica¬ 
tion  was  while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to  meet 
60  fhips  in  the  Tagus,  loaden  with  corn,  belonging  to 
the  hanfe- towns,  took  out  all  the  corn  as  contraband 
goods  which  they  were  forbid  to  carry  by  their  origi¬ 
nal  patent.  The  haufe-towns  having  complained  of 
this  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  queen  fent  an  am- 
baffador  thither  to  declare  her  reafons.  The  king  of 
Poland  likewife  interefted  himfelf  in  the  affair,  becaufe 
the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  protedion.  At  laft, 
though  the  queen  flrove  hard  to  preferve  the  commerce 
of  the  Englifh  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the 
Englifh  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  who  had 
confiderable  fadories  at  Stade,  Embden,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire. 
In  fhort,  the  hanfe- towns,  in  Germany  in  particular, 
were  not  only  in  fo  flourifhing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a 
ftate,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries,  that  they 
gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
threatened  a  flrong  confederacy  againft  them  ;  and,  as 
the  firfl;  ftep  towards  it,  commanded  all  the  cities 
within  their  dominion  or  jurifdidion  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  or  hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  there¬ 
in.  This  immediately  feparated  all  the  cities  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  from  them.  Tlhe  hanfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  prudently  put  thetnfelves  under  the 
protedon  of  the  empire:  and  as  the  cities  juft  now 
mentioned  had  withdrawn  from  them ;  fo  they  with¬ 
drew  from  feveral  more,  and  made  a  decree  among 
themfelves,  that  none  fhould  be  admitted  into  their  fo¬ 
ciety  but  fuch  as  flood  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
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Hanway.  empire,  or  were  dependent  thereon  ;  except  Dantzic, 
which  continued  a  member,  though  in  nowife  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  empire,  only  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly 
to  the  imperial  diet*  By  this  means  they  maintained 
their  confederacy  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  as 
it  was  begun,  without  being  any  more  envied  by  their 
neighbours.  Hereby  likewife  they  were  reduced  to 
Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic;  in  the  firft 
of  which  they  kept  their  regifter,  and  held  affemblies 
once  in  three  years  at  leaft.  But  this  hanfe  or  union 
has  for  fome  time  been  diffolved  ;  and  now  every  one 
of  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  feparately  for  itfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftipulation  in  fucli  treaties  of  peace,  &c. 
as  are  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
other  potentates. 

HANWAY  (Jonas),  eminent  for  his  benevolent 
defigns  and  ufefnl  writings,  was  born  at  Portfmouth 
in  Hampshire  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1712.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Mr  Thomas  Han  way,  was  an  officer  in  the  na¬ 
val  fervice,  and  for  fome  years  (tore-keeper  to  the 
dockyard  at  that  place.  He  was  deprived  of  his  life 
by  an  accident ;  and  left  his  widow  with  four  children, 
Jonas,  William,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  a  very 
tender  age.  Mrs  Hanway,  coming  to  London  after 
the  death  of  her  hufband,  put  Jonas  to  fchool,  where 
he  learned  writing  and  accounts,  and  made  fome  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Latin.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  fent  to 
Lifbon,  where  he  arrived  in  June  1729,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  in  that  city.  His  early  life, 
we  are  informed,  was  marked  with  that  difereet  atten¬ 
tion  to  bufmefs,  and  love  of  neatnefs  and  regularity, 
which  afterwards  diilinguifhed  his  charafter.  At  Lif- 
bon  his  affe&ions  were  captivated  by  a  lady,  then  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  beauty  and  mental  accompliffiments ; 
but  {he,  preferring  another  for  her  hufband,  returned 
to  England,  and  fpent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  in 
London  with  her  family,  on  terms  of  friendfhip  with 
Mr  Hanway.— On  the  expiration  of  Mr  Hanway’s 
apprentice  (hip,  he  entered  into  bufmefs  at  Lifbon  as 
a  merchant  or  faCtor  ;  but  did  not  remain  there  long 
before  he  returned  to  London. 

Pie  foon  after  connected  himfelf  as  a  partner  in  Mr 
Diuglej  Js  houfe  in  St  Peterfburgh  ;  where  he  arrived 
on  the  1  oth  of  June  1743.  The  trade  of  the  Engliffi 
nation  over  the  Cafpian  Sea  into  Perfia  at  this  period 
had  been  enti titled  to  the  care  of  Mr  Elton,  who,  not 
content  with  the  purfuit  of  commercial  affairs,  had  in¬ 
judiciously  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  Nadir  Shah  to 

build  (hips  on  the  Cafpian  after  the  European  manner. 
This  had  alarmed  the  merchants  in  the  Ruffian  trade, 
and  a  refolution  was  formed  that  one  of  their  body 
ffiould  make  a  journey  into  Perfia.  On  this  occafion 
Mr  Hanway  offered  his  fervice,  and  was  accepted. 
He  fet  out  on  the  1  oth  of  September;  and  after  ex¬ 
periencing  a  variety  of  hazards  in  that  kingdom  du¬ 
ring  a  courfe  of  1 2  months,  returned  to  St  Peterfburg 
January  1.  1745,  without  being  able  to  eftablilh  the 
intended  trade  by  the  Cafpian,  partly  through  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Ruffian  court  on  account  of  Elton’s 
connexions  with  the  Perfians,  and  partly  by  the 
tioubles  and  revolutions  of  the  latter  kingdom. 

Though  Mr  Hanway’s  conduCt  during  this  expe¬ 
dition  feems  to  have  been  directed  by  the  ftrideft 
ni!es  of  integrity,  yet  fome  difficulties  arofe  in  fettling 
-us  Lcmands  on  his  employers.  Thefe,  however,  in 
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the  end  were  referred  to  the  determination  of  impar-  Hanway. 
tial  arbitrators,  who  at  length  decided  in  his  favour.  '"""""V-'  -1* 
“  I  obtained  (he  fays)  my  own  ;  and  as  to  any  other 
perfonal  advantage,  it  confided  in  exerciffng  my  mind 
in  patience  under  trials,  and  encreafmg  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world. ”  He  now  fettled  at  St  Peterf¬ 
burgh  ;  where  he  remained  five  years,  with  n©  other 
variations  in  his  life  than  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occur  in  the  dull  round  of  a  mercantile  employment. 

During  thu  time  he  intereffed  himfelf  greatly  in  the 
concerns  of  the  merchants  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Cafpian  trade  but  the  independence  he  had  acquired 
having  excited  a  defire  to  fee  his  native  country,  he, 
after  feveral  difappointments  which  prevented  him  from 
accomplifhing  his  wifh,  left  St  Peterfburgh  on  the  9th 
of  July  1750.  On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country, 
he  did  not  immediately  relinquifh  his  mercantile  con¬ 
nections,  though  he  feems  to  have  left  Ruffia  with 
that  view.  He  employed  himfelf  fome  time  as  a 
merchant  ;  but  afterwards,  more  beneficially  to  the 
world,  as  a  private  gentleman.  In  1753  he  publifhed 
“  An  Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Britifh  Trade  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea;  with  a  Journal  of  Travels  from  Lon¬ 
don  through  Ruffia  into  Perfia  ;  and  back  again  thro* 

Ruffia,  Germany,  and  Holland.  To  which  are  add¬ 
ed,  the  Revolutions  of  Perfia  during  the  prefent  Cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  particular  Hiftory  of  the  great  Ufur- 
per  Nadir  ICouli,”  4  vols  4to  :  a  work  which  was  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  deferved  to  be,  with  great  attention 
fi om  the  public.  In  1754*  we  find  Mr  Llanway 
commending  a  plan  offered  for  the  advantage  of  Weft- 
minder,  and  fuggefting  hints  for  the  further  im¬ 
provement  of  it,  in  “  A  Letter  to  Mr  John  Spon¬ 
ger,  op  his  excellent  Propofal  for  Paving,  Cleanfing, 
and  Lighting  the  Streets  of  Weftminffer,  &e.”  Svo. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when  a  fcheme  of  the  like 
kind  was  carried  into  effeCl,  many  of  Mr  Hanvvay’s 
ideas,  thrown  out  in  this  pamphlet,  were  adopted.  In 
1756,  he  printed  “  A  journal  of  EightDays  Journey 
from  Portfmouth  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  with  an 
Effayon  Tea;”  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  2 
vols  8vo,  I  757. 

At  this  jundure,  Great  Britain  being  on  the  eve 
of  a  war  with  France,  the  event  of  which  was 
very  important  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  required 
every  effort  of.  patriotifm  and  prudence  to  ward 
off.  the  impending  danger,  Mr  Hanway  publifhed 
“  Thoughts  on  the  Duty  of  a  good  Citizen  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  War  and  Invafion,  in  a  Better  from  a  Citizen 
to  his  Friend,”  8vo.  About  the  fame  time,  feveral 
gentlemen  formed  a  plan,  which  was  matured  and 
made  perfeft  by  the  aflidnity  of  Mr  Hanway,  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  navy  with  failors,  by  furnifhing  poor  chil-  ~ 
dren  with  neceffaries  to  equip  them  for  the  fervice  of 
their  country.  The  fuccefs  and  propriety  of  this  fcheme 
foon  became  apparent.  Mr  Hanway  wrote  and  pnb- 
lifhed  three  pamphlets  on  this  occafion ;  and  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  Society,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hanway 
having  waited  on  the  king,  the  Society  received  icool. 
from  his  majefty,  400 1.  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  tool,  from  the  Princefs  Douager.  This  ex  ei- 
r  LI’n£jtUti0n  through  life  was  the  favourite  obied 
of  Mr  Hanway’s  care,  tnd  continued  to  flourifli  un¬ 
der  his  aufpices  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  1758  he  became  an  advocate  for  another: 

I  clia-  • 
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Hanway.  charitable  inditution,  which  derived  confiderable  emo- 
-  lument  from  his  patronage  of  it.  This  was  the  Mag¬ 
dalen  Charity;  and  to  affid  it  he  publifhed  “  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  Robert  Dingley,  Efq;  being  a  propofal  for  the 
Relief  and  Employment  of  friendlefs  Girls  and  repent¬ 
ing  Proftitutes,”  4to.  He  alfo  printed  other  fmall 
performances  on  the  fame  fubjeCt. 

In  1759,  Mr  Han  way  wrote  “  Reafons  for  an  Aug¬ 
mentation  of  at  lead  Twelve  Thoufand  Mariners,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Merchants  Service  and  Coading  Trade, 
in  33  Letters  to  Charles  Gray,  Efq;  ofColcheder,  4to.” 
The  next  year  he  publifhed  feveral  performances:  viz.  I. 

A  candid  hidorical  Account  of  the  Hofpital  for  the . 
Reception  of  expofed  and  deferted  young  Children  ;  re- 
prefenting  the  prefent  Plan  of  it  as  produClive  of  many 
Evils,  and  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  and  Happinefs 
of  this  Nation,”  8vo  ;  which  being  anfvvered  by  an 
anonymous  Letter  from  Halifax  in  4<  Candid  Remarks, 

8  vo  1 760,”  Mr  HanKvay  replied  to  it,  and  the  Remark¬ 
er  rejoined.  2.  “  An  Account  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Britifli  Troops  in  Germany 
and  North  America,  &c.”  8vo.  3.  “  Eight  Letters 

t0  _ Duke  of - ,  on  the  Cudom  of  Vails -giving 

in  England,”  8vo.  This  practice  of  giving  vails 
had  arrived  at  a  very  extravagant  pitch,  efpecially 
among  the  fcrvants  of  the  great.  It  was  Mr  Iian- 
way  who  anfwered  the  kind  reproach  of  a  friend. in 
a  high  dation  for  not  coming  oftener  to  dine  with 
him,  by  faying  “  Indeed  I  cannot  afford  it.”  The 
nobleman  to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addreffed 
was  the  duke  of  Newcadle.  The  letters  are  written 
in  that  humorous  dyle  which  is  mod  attraClive  of  ge¬ 
neral  notice,  and  was  bed  adapted  to  the  fubjeCl.  It  was 
Sir  Timothy  Waldo  that  firdput  Mr  Hanway  on  this 

plan.  Sir  Timothy  had  dined  with  the  duke  of  N - , 

and,  on  his  leaving  the  houfe,  was  contributing  to  the 
fupport  and  infolence  of  a  train  of  fervants  who  lined 
the  hall ;  and  at  lad  put  a  crown  into  the  hand  of  the 
cook,  who  returned  it,  faying,  “  Sir,  I  do  not  take 
f,lver.” _ “  Don’t  you  indeed!”  faid  the  worthy  ba¬ 

ronet,  putting  it  in  his  pocket  ;  “  then  I  do  not  give 
gold.”  Among  the  ludicrous  circumdances  in  Mr 
Hanway’s  letters  is  one  which  happened  to  himfelf. 
He  was  paying  the  fervants  of  a  refpe&abie  friend  for 
a  dinner  which  their  mader  had  invited  him  to,  one  by 
one  as  they  appeared ;  “  Sir,  your  great*  coat;”  a  (hilling 
Your  hat  ;”  a  Ihilling — Stick  ;”  a  (hilling— 

«  Umbrella;”  a  (hilling - “  Sir,  your  gloves;” - 

«  Why,  friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves  ;  they  are 
not  worth  a  (hilling.”  In  1761,  Mr  Hanway  produ¬ 
ced  “  RefleCfions,  Effays,  and  Meditations  on  Life  and 
Religion  ;  with  a  Coile&ion  of  Proverbs,  and  28  Let¬ 
ters  written  occafionally  on  feveral  Subjects,”  in  2  vols 
8  vo. 

The  many  ufeful  and  public-fpirited  plans  which  Mr 
Hanway  had  promoted  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
had  now  rendered  his  charaaer  mod  refpedably  po¬ 
pular,  while  his  difmteredednefs,  and  the  (incerity  of 
his  intentions,  were  confpicuous  to  all.  Five  citizens 
of  London,  of  whom  the  late  Mr  Hoare  the  banker 
■was  one,  waited  on  Lord  Bute,  at  that  time  the  mi- 
nider  ;  and,  in  their  own  names,  and  the  names  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  requeded  that  fome  notice  .might 
be  taken  of  a  man,  who,  at.  the  expence  of  his  own 
private  fortune,  and  unremitting  application,  had  ren- 
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dered  fo  many  and  fuch  meritorious  fervices  to  his  Hanway, 
country.  In  confequence  of  this  requed,  he  was  in  * 

July  1762  appointed  by  a  patent  one  of  the  com* 
miflioners  for  victualling  the  navy  ;  a  pod  which  he 
held  above  2  1  years.  The  next  aCt  of  public  benefi¬ 
cence  in  which  we  find  him  engaged  is  the  collection 
of  money  for  the  fufferers  by  the  fire  which  happened 
at  Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  May  1765, 
when  a  fourth  part  of  the  city  was  confumed.  On  thi» 
occafion  Mr  Hanway,  in  conjunction  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  collected  8415I. — The  very  next  year  a 
dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Bridge  Town  in  Barbadoes, 
which  confumed  buildings  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  near  ioo,oool.  A  fubfcription  was  opened,  in 
which  Mr  Hanway  was  a  principal  aCtor,  and  14,8861. 
were  collected,  and  tranfmitted  to  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  at  Barbadoes  to  didribute  it  to  the  unfortunate  fuf¬ 
ferers.  At  fubfequent  periods  he  continued  to  intered 
himfelf  in  various  other  plans  for  relieving  the  didref- 
fes,  and  promoting  the  good,  of  different  claffes  of 
the  community.  His  attention  was  particularly  di- 
reCfed  towards  alleviating  the  miferies  of  young  chim¬ 
ney-fweepers.  Beiides  the  didreffes  of  thefe  helplefa 
beings,  which  are  open  to  general  obfervation,  fuch 
as  a  contortion  of  the  limbs,  and  the  prevention  of 
their  growth,  they  are  liable  to  a  difeafe  peculiar  to 
their  occupation,  now  known  by  the  flame  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  /weeper* s  cancer .  Four  children  have  been  brought 

together  into  a  workhoufe,  all  afflicted  witlrthis  dread¬ 
ful  and  incurable  difeafe.  After  much  inquiry  and 
confideration,  he  publifhed,  in  1773,  “  The  State  of 
the  Chimney-fweepers  Young  Apprentices  ;  fhowing 
the  wretched  Condition  of  thefe  didreffed  Boys  ;  the 
ill  ConduCl  of  fuch  Mailers  as  do  not  obferve  the  Ob¬ 
ligation  of  Indentures  ;  the  Neceflity  of  a  driCt  In¬ 
quiry  in  order  to  fupport  the  civil  and  religious  Rights 
of  thefe  Apprentices,”  1 2mo.  This  fmall  pamphlet 
has  already  been  productive  of  fome  advantage  to  the 
objeCts  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it.  The  lncceed- 
ing  year  1  774  he  enlarged  a  former  publication,  entitled 
“  Advice  from  a  Farmer  to  his  Daughter,  &c.”  and 
republifhed  it  under  the  title  of  “  Virtue  in  humble 
Life:  containing  Reflections  on  the  reciprocal  Duties 
of  the  Wealthy  and  Indigent,  the  Mader  and  the 
Servant,”  2  vol.  8vo;  a  work  deferving  the  particular 
confideration  of  every  magiftratate.  This  edition  in  a 
few  months  being  fold,  he  reprinted  it  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  with  a  dedication  to  Mrs  Montague. 

In  1783,  finding  his  health  decline,  he  determined 
to  refign  his  office  at  the  victualling  board,  which  he 
did  on  the  2d  of  OCtober  that  year  ;  and  immediately 
received  a  grant  of  his  whole  falary  by  way  of  a  pen- 
fion,  to  continue  for  life.  This  favour  lie  owed  to 
the  edeem  which  his  majedy,  to  whom  he  was  person¬ 
ally  known,  entertained  of  him;  excited  by  his  various 
exertions  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  mankind.  He 
was  now  releafed  from  his  mod  material  bufinefs,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  his  happinefs  to 
lead  an  idle  life.  He  engaged  again  in  behalf  of  the 
chimney-fweepers  boys;  and  promoted,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  the  edablifhment  of  Sunday-fchools, 
which  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adopted  in  every 
county  in  England.  He  likewife  promoted  a  fubfcrip¬ 
tion  for  the  relief  of  the  many  black  poor  people  who 
wandered,  about  the  metropolis  in  extreme  didrefs ; 
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TTanwr.y,  an 3  the  lords  of  the  treafury  feconded  the  defign, 
""V"—'  directing  money,  as  far  as  14 1.  a-head,  to  be  iffued  to 
the  committee,  to  enable  them  to  fend  the  blacks  to 
fiich  places  abroad  as  might  be  fixed  on.  After  en- 
counteiing  many  obflacles,  about  300  negroes  were 
fent,  properly  accommodated  with  provifions  and  nc- 
ceffa  ies,  to  Africa,  under  the  conduct  of  a  perfon  ap¬ 
proved  for  that  flation.  The  objeX  of  this  plan,  be¬ 
sides  relieving  the  mifery  of  tliefe  poor  people,  was  to 
prevent  in  time  the  unnatural  connexions  between 
black  perfons  and  white,  the  difagreeable  conftquences 
of  which  make  their  appearance  but  too  frequently  in 
our  flrects. 

In  the  fummer  of  1786  Mr  Hanway’s  health  de¬ 
clined  fo  vifibly  that  he  thought  it  neceftary  to  attend 
only  to  that.  He  had  long  felt  the  approach  of  a  dif- 
order  in  the  bladder,  which,  increaling  by  degrees, 
caufed  a  firangury  ;  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1786,  put  a  period  to  a  life  fpeiit^almoft  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  fervice  of  his  fellow- creatures.  On  the 
13th  he  was  interred  in  the  family-vault  at  Hanwell, 
being  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
friends  ;  and  fince  his  death  the  public  regard  to  his 
virtues  has  been  difplayed  by  a  fubfeription  of  feveral 
hundred  pounds  towards  ereXing  a  monument  to  per- 
pttuate  his  memory. 

Mr  Han  way  in  his  perfon  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of 
a  thin  fpare  habit,  but  well  fhaped  :  his  limbs  were 
fafhioned  with  the  nicefl  fymmetry.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  (looped  very  much ;  and  when  he  walked, 
found  it  conduce  to  eafe  to  let  his  head  incline  towards 
one  fide:  but  when  he  went  firfl  toRuffiaat  the  age  of  30, 
his  face  w-as  full  and  comely,  and  his  perfon  altogether 
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probable  be  would 


'Engli/hman .  In  his  drefs,  as  far  as  was  confident  with  his 
ideas  of  health  and  eafe,  he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the 
prevailing  fafhion.  As  it  was  frequently  necefiary  for 
him  to  appear  in  polite  circles  on  unexpeXed  occaiions, 
he  11  fiially  wore  drefs  clothes,  with  a  large  French 
bag.  His  hat,  ornamented  with  a  gold  button,  was 
of  a  fize  and  fafhion  to  be  worn  as  well  under  the  arm 
.  as  0n  the  J>ead-  When  it  rained,  a  fmall  parapluie 
defended  his  face  and  wig.  Thus  he  was  always  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  into  any  company  without  impropriety 
or  the  appearance  of  negligence.  His  drefs  for  fet 
public  occafions  was  a  fiiit  of  rich  dark  brown  ;  the 
coat  and  waillcoat  lined  throughout  with  ermine, 
which  juft  appeared  at  the  edges  ;  and  a  fmall  gold- 
hilted  fword.  As  he  was  extremely  fufceptible  of  cold, 
he  wore  flannel  under  the  linings  of  all  his  clothes,  and 
nfually  three  pair  of  (lockings.  He  was  the  firfl  man 
who  ventured  to  walk  the  ilreets  of  London  with  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  After  carrying  one  near  30 
years,  he  faw  them  come  into  general  ufe.  The  pre¬ 
carious  (late  of  his  health  when  he  arrived  in  England 
from  RufTia,  made  it  necefiary  for  him  to  ufe  the  ut- 
mofi  caution ;  and  his  perfeverance  in  following  the 
advme  of  the  medical  praXitioners  was  remarkable. 
Alter  Dr  Lieberkvn  phyfician  to  the  king  of  Prufiia 
had  recommended  milk  as  a  proper  diet  to  reflore  his 
lirengih,  he  made  it  the  chief  part  of  his  food  for  30 
years;  and  though  it  at  firfl  difagreed  with  him,  he 
periilted  in  trying  it  under  every  preparation  that  it 
was  capable  of  till  it  agreed  with  his  flomacli.  By 
this  rigid  attention  and  care,  his  health  was  eflablifhed: 
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(Length  and  elaflicity  ;  and  it  is  Hanwajs 
,  have  lived  feveral  years  longer,  if  * 

the  diforder  which  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  his 
death  had  left  him  to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature. 

His  mind  was  the  mofl  aXive  that  it  is  pofiible  to  con¬ 
ceive  ;  always  on  the  wing,  and  never  appearing  to  be 
weary.  He  rofe  in  the  fummer  at  four  or  five,  and  in 
the  winter  at  feven.  Having  always  bufinefs  before  him, 
he  was  every  day  employed  till  the  time  of  retiring  to 
reft  ;  and,  when  in  health,  was  commonly  afieep  with¬ 
in  two  minutes  after  his  lying  down  in  bed. 

Writing  was  his  favourite  employment,  or  rather 
amufement ;  and  when  the  number  of  his  literary 
works  is  confidered,  and  that  they  were  the  produce 
only  of  thofe  hours,  which  he  was  able  to  fnatch  from, 
public  bufinefs,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  applica¬ 
tion.  But  by  leaving  his  work  to  tranfaX  his  ordinary 
bufinefs,  and  afterwards  recurring  to  it  with  new  ideas, 
all  his  literary  labours  are  defeXive  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter,  and  appear  to  have  too  much  of  the 
mifcellaneous  in  their  compofition.  The  original  idea 
is  fometimes  left  for  the  purfuit  of  one  newly  ftarted, 
and  either  taken  up  again  when  the  mind  of  the 
reader  has  almoft  loft  it,  or  it  is  totally  deferted.  Yet 
thofe  who  are  judges  of  literary  compofition  fay,  that 
his  language  is  well  calculated  to  have  the  eiFeX  he 
defired  on  the  reader,  and  imprefs  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  author  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  and 
wrote  from  the  pure  diXates  of  the  heart.  It  is ’plain 
and  unornamented,  without  the  appearance  of  art  or 
the  affeXation  of  Angularity.  Its  greateft  defeX  (fay 
they)  is  a  want  of  concifenefs  ;  its  greateft  beauty,  an 
unalfeXed  and^  genuine  fimplicity.  He  fpoke  French 


fuch  as  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Handfome  and  Portuguefef  a^d  unSood^he  Rus^  ^7^ 
^vghjhman.  In  his  drefs,  as  far  as  was  confiftent  with  his  Perfic  imnerfeXlv.  T  atln  i.„  ‘  ?  era 


Perfic  imperfectly.  Latin  he  had  been  taught  at 
lchool,  but  had  not  much  occafion  to  cultivate  it  after 
he  entered  into  life. 

Mr  Hanway,  although  never  married  himfelf,  wa* 
yet  an  advocate  for  marriage,  and  recommended  It 
to  all  young  people.  He  thought  It  the  mofl  effcaual 
teltraint  on  hcentioufnefs,  and  that  an  increafe  of  un- 
happinefs  was  by  no  means  the  natural  confeqn.nce  of 
an  increafe  of  domeltic  cares.  A  “  local  habitation,’* 

hiS,H  n°TY  °Va  re«fible  woman’ the  choIce 
b.affed  affea,on,  he  efteemed  as  the  mofl  engaging 

^etothdoteofonlerand  economy;  without 
which  he  thought  life,,  in  whatever  fiat, on,  muft  be 
disjointed  and  perturbed  and  unhappy.  The  ladv 
w  o  engaged  his  firfl  affection  was  uncommonly  hand- 
Jome;  and  it  is  probable  he  was  prevented  from  marry¬ 
ing  only  by  hm  tailing  to  obtain  her,  and  the  unfettled 
manner  in  which  the  firfl  years  of  his  life  were  fpent  • 
for  he  loved  the  fociety  of  women;  and  irfthe  parties 
which  frequently  breakfafled  at  his  l.oufe  the  ladies 
ufually  made  the  greater  portion  of  the  company. 

In  his  trai, factions  with  the  world,  he  was  always 
open,  candid,  and  hncere.  Whatever  he  faid  might 

tntft  A  'mPlicit  confide"«-  He  adhered 

the  flri<£l  truth,  even  in  the  manner  of  his  relation  • 
and  no  brilliancy  of  thought  could  induce  him  to  vary 
fn>m  the  tad:  but  although  fo  frank  in  his  own  pro¬ 
ceedings,  he  had  feen  too  much  of  life  to  be  eafilyP de¬ 
ceived  by  others  ;  and  he  did  not  often  place  a  eonfi- 

the'worH  poaS,betra5rtd-  ««  d‘d  not,  however,  think 
the  world  fo  degenerate  as  !S  commonly  imagined: 

P  P  **  And 
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Hanway  <*  And  if  I  did  (he  ufed  to  fay),  I  would  not  let  It 
Happinefs  aPPear  >  f°r  nothing  can  tend  fo  effe&ually  to  make  a 
v  man  wicked.,  or  to  keep  him  fo,  as  a  marked  fufpicion. 

Confidence  is  the  reward  of  truth  and  fidelity,  and  thefe 
fhould  never  be  exerted  in  vain.”  In  his  department 
of  commifiioner  for  victualling  the  navy  he  was  uncom¬ 
monly  afiiduousand  attentive;  and  kept  the  contractors 
and  perfons  who  had  dealings  with  the  office  at  a  great 
diftance.  He  would  not  even  accept  a  hare  or  pheafant, 
or  the  fmalleft  prefent,  from  any  of  them  ;  and  when 
any  were  fent  him,  he  always  returned  them,  not  in  a 
morofe  manner,  as  if  he  affeCted  the  excels  of  difintereft- 
cdnefs,  but  with  fome  mild  anfwer;  fuch  as,  “  Mr  Han- 

way  returns  many  thanks  to  Mr - for  the  prefent 

he  intended  him ;  but  he  has  made  it  a  rule  not  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  thing  from  any  perfon  engaged  with  the  office : 

A  rule  which,  whilft  he  acknowledges  Mr - *s  good 

intentions,  he  hopes  he  will  not  expeCt  him  to  break 
through.”  With  all  this  goodnefs,  Mr  Hanway  had  a 
certain  Angularity  of  thought  and  manners,  which  was 
perhaps  the  confequence  of  his  living  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  foreign  countries,  and  never  having  been  mar¬ 
ried.  He  was  not  by  any  means  an  inattentive  obferver 
of  the  little  forms  of  politenefs  r  but  as  he  had  ftudied 
'-them  in  various  realms,  feleCting  thofe  which  he  ap¬ 
proved,  his  politenefs  differed  from  that  of  other  people; 
and  his  converfation  had  an  air  of  originality  in  it  that 
was  very  pleafing, 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  article,  Mr  Hanway  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  others;  his  different  publications  amounting 
all  together  to  between  fixty  and  feventy.  A  complete 
lift  of  them  is  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Pugh,  from 
whofe  grateful  and  well-written  performance  this  article 
has  been  chiefly  extracted. 

HAP,  or  Happ,  in  law,  fignifies  to  catch  or  fnatch 
a  thing.  Thus  we  meet  with,  to  hap  the  poffeffion  of 
a  deed-poll.  Littleton,  fol.  8.  alfo,  to  hap  the  rent. 
If  partition  be  made  between  two  parceners,  and  more 
land  be  allowed  the  one  than  the  other,  fhe  that  hath 
mod  of  the  land  charges  it  to  the  other,  and  happeth 
the  rent  whereon  affize  is  brought. 

HAPPINESS,  or  Felicity,  abfolutely  taken,  de¬ 
motes  the  durable  poffeffion  of  perfeCt  good  without 
any  mixture  of  evil,  or  the  enjoyment  of  pure  pleafure 
unalloyed  with  pain  ;  or  a  ftat.e  in  which  all  the 
whiles  are  fatisfied  :  In  which  fenfes,  Happinefs  is 
known  only  by  name  upon  the  earth.  The  word  happy , 
when  applied  to  any  date  or  condition  of  human  life, 
\vill  admit  of  no  pofitive  definition,  but  is  merely  a  re¬ 
lative  term  :  that  is,  when  we  call  a  man  happy,  we 
mean  that  he  is  happier  than  fome  others  with  whom 
ive  compare  him  ;  than  the  generality  of  others ;  or 
than  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  other  fituatfon. 

This  iaterelling  fubjeCt  has  been  treated  by  many 
ftuinept  writers,,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways;  but 
by  none  does  it  appear  to  have  been  fet  in  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  point  of  view  than  by  Archdeacon 
Paley  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  his  Principles  of  Philofophy. 
u  In  ftriCtnefs  (fays  that  elegant  writer),  any  condition 
may  be  denominated  happy  in  which  the  amount  or 
aggregate  of  pleafure  exceeds  that  of  pain  ;  and  the 
degree  of  happinefs  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
excefs.  And  the  greateft  quantity  of  it,  ordinarily 
^Uainable  in  human  life,  is  what  we  mean  by  happinefs, 


when  we  inquire  or  pronounce  what  human  happinefs  Happing 
confifts  in.  f  v— • 

If  any  pofitive  fignification,  diftinCt  from  what  we 
mean'  by  pleafure,  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  happinefs , 
it  may  be  taken  to  denote  a  certain  ftate  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  in  that  part  of  the  human  frame  in  which 
we  feel  joy  and  grief,  paffions  and  affeCtions.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  part  be  the  heart,  which  the  turn  of  moll 
languages  would  lead  us  to  believe  ;  or  the  diaphragm, 
ns  Buffon,  or  the  upper  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  as  Van 
Helmont  thought ;  or  rather  be  a  kind  of  fine  net¬ 
work,  lining  the  whole  region  of  the  praecordia,  as 
others  have  imagined;  it  is  pofiible  not  only  that  every 
painful  fenfation  may  violently  fhake  and  diflurb  the 
fibres  at  the  time,  but  that  a  feries  of  fuch  may  at 
length  fo  derange  the  very  texture  of  the  fyftem,  as  to 
produce  a  perpetual  irritation,  which  will  fhow  itfelf 
by  fretfuln«efs,  refilefihefs,  and  impatience.  It  is  pof- 
fible  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  fuccefiion  of  plea- 
furable  fenfations  may  have  fuch  an  effeCt  upon  this 
fubtle  organization,  as  to  caufe  the  fibres  to  relax,,  1 

and  return  into  their  place  and  order;  and  thereby  to 
recover,  or  if  not  loft  to  preferve,  that  harmonious  con¬ 
formation  which  gives  to  the  mind  its  fenfe  of  com¬ 
placency  and  fatisfaCtion.  This  ftate  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  happinefs:  And  is  fo  far  diflinguifhable  from 
pleafure,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  objeCl 
of  enjoyment,  or  con  fill  like  pleafure  in  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes  ;  but  is  rather  the 
fecondary  effect  which  fuch  objeCts  and  gratifications 
produce  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  the  ftate  in  which 
they  leave  it.  The  comparative  fenfe,  however,  in 
which  we  have  explained  the  term  happinefsy  is  more 
popular;  and  in  profecuting  the  fubjeCt,  we  may  con- 
fider,  1.  What  human  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  mr 
and,  2.  What  it  does  confift  in. 

I.  Firjl,  then,  happinefs  does  not  confift  in  the  plea- 
fures  of  fenfe,  in  whatever  profufion  or  variety  they  be 
enjoyed.  By  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  meant,  as  well 
the  animal  gratifications  of  eating,  drinking,  and  that 
by  which  the  fpecies  is  continued,  as  the  more  refined 
pleafures  of  mufic,  painting,  architecture,  gardening, 
fplendid  (hows,  theatric  exhibitions,  and  the  pleafures, 
laftly,  of  adtive  fports,  as  of  hunting,  ftiooting,  fifhing, 

See.  For,  1.  Thefe  pleafures  continue  but  for  a  little 
while  at  a  time.  This  is  true  of  them  all,  efpecially  of 
the  grofter  fort.  Laying  afide  the  preparation  and 
the  expectation,  and  computing  ftriCtly  the  aCtual  fen¬ 
fation,  we  fhall  be  furprifed  to  find  how  inconfider- 
able  a  portion  of  our  time  they  occupy,  how  few 
hours  in  the  four  and  twenty  they  are  able  to  fill  up. 

2.  By  repetition,  they  lofe  their  relifii.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  machine,  for  which  we  know  no  reme¬ 
dy,  that  the  organs  by  which  we  perceive  pleafure  are 
blunted  and  benumbed,  by  being  frequently  exercifed 
in  the  fame  way.  There  is  hardly  any  one  who  has 
not  found  the  difference  between  a  gratification  when 
new  and  when  familiar,  and  any  pleafure  which  does  not 
become  indifferent  as  it  grows  habitual.  3.  The  ea- 
gernefs  for  high  and  intenfe  delights  takes  away  the 
relifh  from  all  others  ;  and  as  fuch  delights  fall  rarely 
in  our  way,  the  greater  part  of  our  time, becomes  from 
this  caufe  empty  and  uneafy.  There  is  hardly  any 
delufion  by  which  men  are  greater  fufferers  in  their 
happinefs,  than  by  their  expeCting  tqp  much  from 

what 
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Happinefs.  what  i*  called  pleafure  ;  that  is,  from  tliofc  Intenfe  de- 
lights  which  vulgarly  engrofs  the  name  of  pleafure. 
The  very  expectation  fpoils  them.  When  they  do 
come,  we  are  often  engaged  in  taking  pains  to  per- 
fuade  ourfelves  how  much  we  are  pjeafed,  rather  than 
enjoying  any  pleafure  which  fprings  naturally  out  of 
the  objtdl.  And  whenever  we  depend  upon  being 
vaftly  delighted,  we  always  go  home  fecretly  grieved 
at  milling  our  aim.  Likewife,  as  hath  been  obferved 
juil  now,  when  this  humour  of  being  prodigioufly  de¬ 
lighted  has  once  taken  hold  of  the  imagination,  it 
hinders  us  from  providing  for  or  acquiefcing  in  thofe 
gently  foothing  engagements,  the  due  variety  and  fuc- 
ceflion  of  which  are  the  only  tilings  that  fupply  a  con¬ 
tinued  ftream  of  happinefs. 

The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  there  is  a  limit  at  which 
thefe  pleafures  foon  arrive,  and  from  which  they  ever 
afterwards  decline.  They  are  by  neceffity  of  fhort 
duration,  as  the  organs  cannot  hold  on  their  emotions 
beyond  a  certain  length  of  time;  and  if  you  endeavour 
to  compenfate  for  this  imperfedtion  in  their  nature  by 
the  frequency  with  which  you  repeat  them,  you  lofe 
more  than  you  gain  by  the  fatigue  of  clie  faculties  and 
the  diminution  of  fenfibility.  We  have  in  this  ac¬ 
count  faid  nothing  of  the  lofs  of  opportunities  or  the 
decay  of  faculties,  which  whenever  they  happen  leave  the 
voluptuary  deftitute  and  defperate  ;  teafed  by  defires 
that  can  never  be  gratified,  and  the  memory  of  plea¬ 
fures  which  mull  return  no  more.  It  will  alfo  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  thofe  who  have  experienced  it,  and  perhaps 
by  thofe  alone,  that  pleafure  which  is  purchafed  by 
the  encumbrance  of  our  fortune  is  purchafed  too  dear; 
the  pleafure  never  compenfating  for  the  perpetual  irri¬ 
tation  of  embarralTed  circumllanees. 

Thefe  pleafures,  after  all,  have  their  value  :  and  as 
the  young  are  always  too  eager  in  their  purfuit  of 
them,  the  old  are  fometimes  too  remifs  ;  that  is,  too 
fludious  of  their  eafe  to  be  at  the  pains  for  them  which 
they  really  deferve. 

Secondly,  Neither  does  happinefs  confill  in  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  pain,  labour,  care,  bufinefs,  fufpenfe,  molef- 
tation,  and  f<  thofe  evils  which  are  without fuch  a 
Hate  being  ufually  attended  not  with  eafe,  but  with 
deprefiion  of  fpirits,  a  taftelelTnefs  in  all  our  ideas, 
imaginary  anxieties,  and  the  whole  train  of  hypochon¬ 
driacal  affe&ions.  For  which  reafon  it  feldom  an- 
fwers  the  expe&ations  of  thofe  who  retire  from  their 
Ihops  and  counting* houfes  to  enjoy  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  leifure  and  tranquillity  ;  much  lefs  of 
fuch  as  in  a  fit  of  chagrin  Ihut  tliemfelves  up  in  cloy- 
flers  and  hermitages,  or  quit  the  world  and  their  Na¬ 
tions  in  it  for  folitude  and  repofe. 

Where  there  exilts  a  known  external  caufe  of  unea- 
finefs,  the  caufe  may  be  removed,  and  the  uneafinefs 
will  ceafe.  But  thofe  imaginary  diflrefies  which  men 
feel  for  want  of  real  ones  (and  which  are  equally  tor¬ 
menting,  and  fo  far  equally  real)  ;  as  they  depend 
upon  no  fingle  or  afiignable  fubjedl  of  uneafinefs,  fo 
they  admit  oft-times  of  no  application  or  relief.  Hence  a 
moderate  pain,  upon  which  the  attention  may  fallen 
and  fpend  itfelf,  is  to  many  a  refrelhment ;  as  a  fit  of 
the  gout  will  fometimes  cure  the  fpleen.  And  the 
fame  of  any  moderate  agitation  of  the  mind,  as  a  lite¬ 
rary  controversy,  a  law-fuit,  a  contelled  ele&ion,  and 
above  all  gaming ;  the  pafiion  for  which,  in  men  of 


fortune  and  liberal  minds,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  Happincfo 
on  this  principle. 

Thirdly,  Neither  does  happinefs  confill  in  greatnefs, 
rank,  or  elevated  llation. 

Were  it  true  that  all  fuperiority  afforded  pleafure, 
it  would  follow,  that  by  how  much  we  were  the  great¬ 
er,  that  is,  the  more  perfons  we  were  fuperior  to,  iu 
the  fame  proportion,  fo  far  as  depended  upon  this 
caufe,  we  fiiould  be  the  happier;  but  fo  it  is,  that  no 
fuperiority  yields  any  fatisfatlion,  fave  that  which  we 
polfefs  or  obtain  over  thofe  with  whom  we  immediately 
compare  ourfelves.  The  Ihepherd  perceives  no  plea- 
fure  in  his  fuperiority  over  his  dog  ;  the  farmer  in  his 
fuperiority  over  the  Ihepherd  ;  the  lord  in  his  fuperi¬ 
ority  over  the  farmer ;  nor  the  king,  lallly,  in  his  fu¬ 
periority  over  the  lord.  Superiority,  where  there  is 
no  competition,  is  feldom  contemplated  ;  what  moll 
men  indeed  are  quite  unconfcious  of.  But  if  the  fame 
Ihepherd  can  run,  fight,  or  wrellle,  better  than  the  pea- 
fants  of  his  village ;  if  the  farmer  can  fhow  better 
cattle,  if  he  keeps  a  better  horfe,  or  be  fuppoled  to 
have  a  longer  purfe,  than  any  farmer  in  the  hundred  ; 
if  the  lord  have  more  interell  in  an  eledlion,  greater 
favour  at  court,  a  better  houfe,  or  larger  ellate,  than 
any  nobleman  in  the  county  ;  if  the  king  polfefs  a 
more  extenfive  territory,  a  more  powerful  fleet  or  ar¬ 
my,  a  more  ‘fplendid  ellablilhment,  more  loyal  fubje&s, 
or  more  weight  and  authority  in  adjulling  the  affairs 
of  nations,  than  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  the  parties  feel  an  adlual  fatisfadlion  in  their  fu¬ 
periority.  No  fuperiority  appears  to  be  of  any  ac¬ 
count  but  a  fuperiority  over  a  rival.  This,  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  may  exilt  wherever  rivalfhips  do  ;  and  rivalfhips 
fall  out  amongft  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  The 
object  of  emulation,  the  dignity  or  magnitude  of  this 
objed,  makes  no  difference;  as  it  is  not  what  either 
poffeffes  that  conllitutes  the  pleafure,  but  what  one 
poffeffes  more  than  the  other.  Philofophy  fmiles  at  the 
contempt  with  which  the  rich  and  great  fpeak  of  the 
petty  flrifes  and  competitions  of  the  poor  ;  not  reflec¬ 
ting  that  thefe  flrifes  and  competitions  are  juft  as  rea- 
fonable  as  their  own,  and  the  pleafure  which  fuccefs  af¬ 
fords  the  fame. 

It  appears  evident  then,  that  happinefs  does  not 
confill  in  greatnefs  ,*  fince  what  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  greatnefs,  the  pleafures  of  am¬ 
bition  .  and  fuperiority,  are  in  reality  common  to  all 
conditions.  But  whether  the  purfuits  of  ambition  be 
ever  wife,  whether  they  contribute  more  to  the  happi¬ 
nefs  or  mifery  of  the  purfuers,  is  a  different  queflion  ; 
and  a  queflion  concerning  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  entertain  great  doubt.  The  pleafure  of  fuccefs  1*3 
exquiiite  ;  fo  alfo  is.  the  anxiety  of  the  purfuit,  and 
the  pain  of  disappointment  ;  and  what  is  the  worft 
part  of  the  account,  the  pleafure  is  fhort  lived.  We 
foon  ceafe  to  look  back  upon  thofe  whom  we  have 
left  behind ;  new  contefls  are  engaged  in,  new  pro- 
fpe&s  unfold  themfelves  ;  a  fucceflion  of  flruggles  is 
kept  up,  whilfl  there  is  a  rival  left  within  the  compafs 
of  our  views  and  profeffion  ;  and  when  there  is  none, 
the  pleafure  with  the  purfuit  is  at  an  end. 

II.  We  have  feen  what  happinefs  does  not  confill 
in.  We  are  next  to  confider  in  what  it  does  confill. 

In  the  condudl  of  life,  the  great  matter  is,  to  know 
beforehand  w  hat  will  pleafe  us,  and  what  pleafures  will 
F  P  2  “  hold 
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Happinefs.  hold  out.  So  far  as  we  know  this,  our  choice  will  be 
juflifxed  by  the  event.  And  this  knowledge  is  more 
rare  and  difficult  than  at  firft  fight  it  may  feem  to  be  : 
For  fometimespleafures,  which  are  wonderfully  alluring 
and  flattering  in  the  profpedf,  turn  out  in  the  poiTef- 
fion  extremely  infipid  ;  or  do  not  hold  out  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  :  at  other  times  pleafures  dart  up,  which  never 
entered  into  our  calculation,  and  which  we  might  have 
miffed  of  by  not  forefeeing;  from  whence  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  we  actually  do  mifs  of  many  plea¬ 
fures  from  the  fame  caufe. 

By  reafon  of  the  original  diverfity  of  tafte,  capacity, 
and  conftitution,  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies,  and 
the  hill  greater  variety  which  habit  and  fafiiion  have 
introduced  in  thefe  particulars;  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
pofe  any  plan  of  happinefs  which  will  fucceed  to  all,  or 
any  method  of  life  which  is  univerfally  eligible  or  prac¬ 
ticable.  All  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  there  remains  a 
preemption  in  favour  of  thofe  conditions  of  life  in 
which  men  generally  appear  moh  cheerful'  and  con¬ 
tented.  For  though  the  apparent  happinefs  of  man¬ 
kind  be  not  always  a  true  meafure  of  their  real  happi¬ 
nefs,  it  is  the  bed  meafure  we  have. 

Upon  this  principle,  then,  happinefs  appears  to 
confift, 

1.  In  the  exercife  of  the  focial  affedlions.  — - 
Thofe  perfons  commonly  poffefs  good  fpirits  who  have 
about  them  many  objects  of  affedlion  and  endearment; 
as  wife,  children,  kindred,  friends :  and  to  the  want- 
of  thefe  may  be  imputed  the  peevifhnefs  of  monks,  and 
of  fuch  as  lead  a  monadic  life.  Of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  indulgence  of  our  domeftic  affe&ions,  and 
equally  refrefhing  to  the  fpirits,  is  the  pleafure  which 
refults  from  a&s  of  bounty  and  benificence,  exercifed" 
either  in  giving  money,  or  in  imparting  to  thofe  who 
want  it  the  affidance  of  our  fkill  and  profeffion. 

2.  Another  main  article  of  human  happinefs  is,  the- 
exercife  of  our  faculties,  either  of  body  or  mind,  in. 
the  puifuit  of  fome  engaging  end. 

It  feems  to  be  true,  that  no  plenitude  of  prefent 
gratifications  can  make  the  pcffiflor  happy  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance,  unlefs  he  have  fomething  in  referve,  fome- 
thing  to  hope  for  and  look  forward  to.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  comparing  the  alacrity  and  fpirits  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  any  purfuit  which  interefis  them, 
with  the  deje&ion  and  ennui  of  almoft  all  who  arc  ei¬ 
ther  born  to  fo  much  that  they  want  nothing  more,  or 
who  have  ufed  vp  their  fatisfa&ions  too  foon  and 
drained  the  fources  of  them.  It  is  this  intolerable 
vacuity  of  mind  which  carries  the  rich  and  great  to  the 
horfe-courfe  and  the  gaming  table;  and  often  engages 
them  in  conteds  and  purfuits  of  which  the  fuccefs  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  folicitude  and  expence  with  which 
it  is  fought. 

The  qnedion  now  occurs,  How  we  are  to  provide 
ourfelves  with  a  fucceffion  of  pleafurable  engagements? 
This  requires  two  things  :  Judgment  in  the  choice  of 
ends  adapted  to  our  opportunities  ;  and  a  command  of 
imagination,  fo  as  to  be  able,  when  the  judgment  has 
made  choice  of  an  end,  to  transfer  a  pleafure  to  the 
means  ;  after  which  the  end  may  be  forgotten  as  foon 
as  we  will.  Hence  thofe  pleafures  are  mod  valuable, 
not  which  are  mod  exquifite  in  the  fruition,  but  mod 
.produ&ive  of  engagement  and  a&ivity  in  the  purfuit. 

,  A  naan  who  is  in  earned  in  his  endeavours  after  the 


happinefs  of  a  future  date,  has  in  this  refpedl  an  ad-  Hipping 
vantage  over  all  the  world.  For  he  has  condantly  — v — 
before  his  eyes  an  object  of  fupreme  importance,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  perpetual  engagement  and  activity,  and  or 
which  the  purfuit  (which  can  be  faid  of  no  purfuit  be- 
ndes)  lads  him  to  his  life’s  end.  Yet  even  he  mufif 
have  many  ends  befide  the  far  end;  but  then  they  will 
conduCt  to  that,  be  fubordinate,  and  in  feme  wayorother 
capable  of  being  leferred  to  that,  and  derive  their  fatis- 
faction,  or  an  addition  of  fatisfaCtion,  from  that. 

Engagement  is  every  thing.  The  more  fignificant, 
however,  our  engagements  are,  the  better;  fuch  ar 
the  planning  of  laws,  inflitutions,  manufactures,  cha¬ 
rities,  improvements,  public  works,  arid  the  endeavour¬ 
ing  by  our  intered,  addrefs,  folicitation3,  and  activity, 
to  carry  them  into  effe&  :  Or,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale, 
the  procuring  of  a  maintenance  and  fortune  for  our 
families,  by  a  courfe  of  induftry  and  application  to  our 
callings,  which  forms  and  gives  motion  to  the  common 
occupations  of  life  ;  training  up  a  child  ;  profecuting 
a  fchenie  for  his  future  edabiifhmeut ;  making  our- 
fdves  mailers  of  a  language  or  a  fcience;  improving  or 
managing  an  edate  ;  labouring  after  a  piece  of  prefer¬ 
ment:  And,  laftly,  any  engagement  which  is  innocent 
is  better  than  none ;  as  the  writing  of  a  book,  the 
Duilding  of  a  houfe,  the  laying  out  of  a  garden,  the 
digging  of  a  fifli-pond;  even  the  raifing  of  a  cucumber 
or  a  tulip.  Whild  the  mind  is  taken  up  with  the 
objeCls  or  bufinefs  before  it,  we  are  commonly  happy, 
whatever  the  objeCl  or  bufinefs  be  :  when  the  mind  is., 
abfent,  and  the  thoughts  are  wandering  to  fomething 
elfe  than  what  is  paffing  in  the  place  in  which  we  are, 
we  are  often  miferable. 

3-  The  art  in  which  the  fecret  of  human  happinefs 
m  a  great  meafure  confids,  is  to  fet  the  habits  in  fuch. 
a  manner,  that  every  change  may  be  a  change  for.  the 
better.  The  habits  themfelves  are  much  the  fame  % 
for  whatever  is  made  habitual  becomes  fmooth,  and' 
eafy,  and  indifferent.  The  return  to  an  old  habit  is-. 

Irkewife  eafy,  whatever  the  habit  be.  Therefore  the  ■ 
advantage  is  with  thofe  habits  which  allow  of  indul-v 
gence  in  the  deviation  from  them.  The  luxurious  re¬ 
ceive  no  greater  pleafure  from  their  dainties  than  the* 
peafant  does  from  his  bread  and  cheefe ;  but  the  pea¬ 
sant  whenever  he  goes  abroad  finds  a  fea’ft,  whereas  the-- 
epicure  mud  be  well  entertained  to  efcape  difguft. 

Thofe  who  fpend  every  day  at  cards,  and  thofe &who  » 
go  every  day  to  plough,  pafs  their  time  much  alike  ; 
intent  upon  what  they  are  about,  wanting  nothing, 
regretting  nothing,  they  are  both  in  aftate  of  eafe  : 

But  then,  whatever  fupends  the  occupation  of  the  card- 
player  didrefles  him  ;  whereas  to  the  labourer,  every 
interruption  is  a  refrefhment :  and  this  appears  in  the 
different  effe&  that  the  Sabbath,  produces  upon  the- 
two,  which  proves  a  day  of  recreation  to  the  one,  but 
a  lamentable  burden  to  the  other.  The  man  w  ho  has- 
learned  to  live  alone,  feels  his  fpirits  enlivened,  when¬ 
ever  he  enters  into  company,  and  takes  his  leave  with¬ 
out  regret:  another,  who  has  long  been  accudomed  to 
a  crowd  or  continual  fuceefiion  of  company,  experien¬ 
ces  in  company  no  elevation  of  fpirits,  nor  any  greater 
fattsfa&ion  than  what  the  man  of  a  retired  life  finds  irv 
his  chimney-corner.  So  far  their  conditions  are  equal:1 
but  let  a  change  of  place,  fortune,  or  fituation,  fepa- 
me  the  companion  from  his  circle*  his  vifitors,  hie 
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•'Happmers.  club,  common- room,  or  coffee  houfe,  and  the  diffe- 
-v— ^  rence  of  advantage  in  the  choice  and  conilitution  of 
the  two  habits  will  fhow  itfelf.  Solitude  comes  to  the 
one  clothed  with  melancholy :  to  the  other  it  brings 
liberty  and  quiet.  You  will  fee  the  one  fretful  and 
relUefs,  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  his  time,  till  the 
hour  comes  round  that  he  can  forget  himfelf  in  bed  : 
the  other  eafy  and  fatisfied,  taking  up  his  book  or  his 
pipe  as  foon  as  he  finds  himfelf  alone  ;  ready  to  admit 
any  little  amufement  that  calls  up,  or  to  turn  his 
hands  and  attention  to  the  firil  bulinefs  that  prefents 
itfelf ;  or  content  without  either  to  lit  Hill,  and  let  his 
trains  of  thought  glide  indolently  through  his  brain, 
without  much  ufe  perhaps  or  pleafure,  but  without 
hankering  after  any  thing  better  and.  without  irrita¬ 
tion  A  reader  who  has  inured  himfelf  to  books  of 
fcience  and  argumentation,  if  a  novel,  a  well  written 
pamphlet,  an  article  of  news,  a  narrative  of  a  curious 
voyage,  or  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  fall  in  his  way, 
fits  down  to  the  tepafl  with  relifh,  enjoys  his  enter¬ 
tainment  while  it  laits,  and  can  return  when  it  is  over 
to  his  graver  reading  without  diftalte.  Another, 
with  whom  nothing  will  go  down  but  works  of  humour 
and  pleafantry,  or  wliofe  curiofky  mufl  be  interelled 
by  perpetual  novelty,  will  confume  a  bookfeller’s  win¬ 
dow  in  half  a  forenoon  ;  during  which  time  he  is  ra¬ 
ther  in  fearch  of  diverlion  than  diverted  :  and  as  books 
to  his  tafle  are  few  and  fhort  and  rapidly  read  over, 
the  flock  is  foon  txhau  td,  when  he  is  left  without 
refnurce  from  this  principal  fupply  of  innocent  ainufe- 
intnt. 

00  far  as  circumftances  of  fortune  conduce  to  hap- 
pinefs,  it  is  not  the  income  which  any  man  poffeffes,  but 
the  increafe  of  income  that  affords  the  pleafure.  Two 
perfons,  of  whom  one  begins  with  icol.  and  advances 
lii&  income  to  1000I.  a  year;  and  the  other  fets  off 
with  locoh  and  dwindles  down  to  xool.  may,  in  the 
courle  of  their  time,  have  the  receipt  and  fpending  of 
the  fame  futn  of  money  :  yet  their  fatisfadiion,  fo  far 
as  fortune  is  concerned  in  it,  will  be  very  different: 
the  feries  and  fum  total  of  their  incomes  being  the 
lame,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  which  end  they  be¬ 
gin  at. 

4.  Happinefs  confifts  in  health  ;  underflanding  by 
health,  not  only  freedom  from  bodily  diitempers,  but 
alfo  that  tranquillity,  firmnefs,  and  alacrity  of  mind, 
which  we  call  good Jpirits .  For  the  fake  of  health,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  notion  of  it,  no  iacrifices  can  be  too 
great.  Whether  it  require  us  to  relinquifn  lucrative 
fituations,  to  abftain  from  favourite  indulgences,  to 
control  intemperate  pafiions,  or  undergo  tedious  re¬ 
gimens  ;  whatever  difficulties  it  lays  us  under,  a  man, 
who  purfues  his  happinefs  rationally  and  lefoluteiy, 
will  be  content  to  fubmit  to.  When  we  are  in  per¬ 
fect:  health  and  fpirits,  we  feel  in  ourfclves  a  happinefs 
independent  of  any  particular  outward  gratification 
whatever,  and  of  which  we  cm  give  no  account.  This 
is  an  enjoyment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed  to  life ; 
and  probably  conilitutes,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  infants  and  brutes,  efpecially  of  the  lower 
and  fedentary  orders  of  animals,  as  of  oyffers,  peri¬ 
winkles,  and  the  like. 

1  he  above  account  of  human  happinefs  will  juftify 
ihefe  two  conelufions,  which,  although  found  in  moll 
buoks  of  morality ?  have  (eidom  been  fupported-by  any 


fufficient  reafons:  1.  “  That  happinefs  is  pretty  equally  Haque 
diffributed  amongil  the  different  orders  of  civil  fociety  ;  pjar^  u 
and,  2.  That  vice  has  no  advantage  over  viitue,  even  a  0  n 
with  refpedl  to  this  world’s  happinefs.” 

HAQUE,  in  our  old  waiters,  a  little  hand  gun,  pro¬ 
hibited  to  be  ufed  for  dellru6lion  of  game,  See.  by  fta- 
tute  33  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  2  &  3  Ed.  VI.  cap. 

14.  There  is  alfo  the  half-haque,  or  demi-haque, 
within  the  faid  a&s. 

HA  RAM  See  Seraglio. 

FI  A  RAN,  otlierwife  Ch  arras  in  Mefopotamia,  a 
city  celebrated  for  having  been  the  place  where  Abra* 
ham  firil  retreated  after  he  left  Ur  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32); 
and  where  Terah,  Abraham’s  father,  died  and  was  bu¬ 
ried.  Thither  it  waslikevvife  that  Jacob  retired  to  Laban 
when  he  lied  from  the  indignation  of  his  brother  Efau 
(id.  xxvii  45.  xxviii.  10,  &c.)  Laftly,  at  Haran  or 
Charras  in  Mefopotamia,  Cralfus  the  Roman  general 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians.  Haran 
was  lituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Che- 
bar,  at  a  good  dillance  from  the  place  where  thefe  two 
rivers  join. 

HARANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  fpeech 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public. — Menage  de¬ 
rives  the  word  from  the  Italian  arenga ,  which  fignifies 
the  fame;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  arringo^ 

“  a  juft,  or  place  of  julling.”  Others  derive  it  from 
the  Latin  ara,  “  altar  by  reafon  the  firft  harangues 
were  made  before  altars:  whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal, 

Aitt  Lugdunenjis  rhetor  difturus  ad  aram\ 

Harangues  wrere  utnally  made  by  the  generals/* 
previous  to  an  engagement  both  amongil  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  An  harangue  on  fuch  occafions  was 
called  allocutio.  See  Hllqcutio. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz.< 
for  a  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonable  fpeech  qf 
dt  cl  am  at  ion. 

HARBINGER,  an  officer  of  the  king’s  houfhold^, 
having  four  yeomen  under  him,  who  ride  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  before  the  court  when  it  travels,  to  provide  iodge- 
ings,  Sec. 

HARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Leicefler/hire,  84 
miles  from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare 
in  the  road  to  Derby,  near  the  iource  of  the  river 
Welland;  and  was  famous,  in  Camden’s  time,  for  its 
beaft;  fair,  where  the  bell  horfes  and  colts  are  Hill  fold. 

Its  fairs  are  April  29.  and  0&.  19.  The  market  is 
on  Tuefday,  lor  the  ufe  of  which  the  Earl  of  Harbo- 
rough  has  lately  built  a  neat  market-houfe  at  his  own' 
expence.  Here  is  a  good  free-fchool,  and  a  fair  cha¬ 
pel  of  eafe  to  Great-Bowdcn  its  parilh. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  fea  port 
or  haven;  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring 
(hipping,  although  at  a  great  dillance  from  the  fea.* 

The  qualities  requifite  in  a  good  harbour  are,  that  the* 
bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocks  or  (hallows;  that 
the  opening  be  of  fufficient  extent  to  admit  the  en-* 
trance  or  departure  of  large  fnips  without  difficulty  ; 
that  it  fhould  have  good  anchoring-ground,  and  be' 
eafy  of  accefs ;  that  it  (hould  be  well  defended  fronii 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  fea ;  that  it  fhould  have* 
room  and  convenience  to  receive  the  (hipping  of  diffc-j 
rent  nations,  and  thofe  which  are  laden  with  different  . 
merchandifes  ;  that  it  be  furnilhed  with  a  guod  light- 
houfey  and  have  variety  of  proper  rings,  poiL,  moor-? 
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or  fecure  the  veflels  con-  the  fpccjflc_  gravity  of  bodies  5  for  a  diamond,  the 


mgs,  &c.  in  order  to  remove 

tained  therein ;  and,  finally,  that  it  have  plenty  of 
wood,  and  other  materials  for  firing,  befides  hemp, 
iron,  mariners,  &c . 

HARBURG,  a  fmalltown  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  feated  on 
the  river  Elbe  over  againft  Hamburgh.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  in  1355;  aild  3°  years  after,  a  ftrong 
caftle,  which  ftill  remains,  was  built  by  the  bifhop. 
E.  Long.  9.  41.  N.  Lat.  53.  51. 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  lleel,  as 
by  hammering  them,  quenching  them  in  cold  water. 
Sec.  See  Steel. 

Cafe- Hardening .  See  Case- Hardening. 

HARDERWICK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces,  in  Dutch  Guelderland.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  the  chief  of  the  fea  ports  of  this  province.  It  has 
feveral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church, 
which  is  much  admired.  In  1648  the  public  fchool 
here  was  turned  into  an  univerfity.  The  French  did 
jt  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  1672;  fmee  which  time  it 
has  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat. 
52.  14.  . 

HARDNESS,  in  bodies, \ a  property  diredlly  op- 
pofite  to  fluidity  ;  by  which  they  refill  the  impreflion 
of  any  other  fubftance,  fometimes  in  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree.  As  fluidity  lias  been  found  to  confifl  in  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  upon  one  another  in 
confequence  of  a  certain  action  of  the  univerfal  fluid 
or  elementary  fire  among  them  ;  we  mull  conclude 
that  hardnefs  confiifs  in  the  abfence  of  this  action,  or 
a  deficiency  of  what  is  called  latent  heat .  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  obferving,  that  there  is  an  intermediate  (late 
betwixt  hardnefs  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will 
yield  to  a  certain  force,  though  they  ftill  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  refiflance.  This  is  principally  obferved  in  the 
metals,  and  is  the  foundation  of  their  dudlility.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  this  laft  property,  as  well  as 
fluidity,  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  certain  quantity  of 
latent  heat  abforbed,  or  otherwife  acting  within  the 
fubftance  itfelf ;  for  all  the  metals  are  rendered  hard 
by  hammering,  and  foft  by  being  put  again  into  the 
fire  and  kept  there  for  fome  time.  The  former  ope¬ 
ration  renders  them  hot  as  well  as  hard  ;  probably,  as 
Dr  Black  obferves,  bccaufe  the  particles  of  metal  are 
thus  forced  nearer  one  another,  and  thofe  of  fire 
fqueezed  out  from  among  them.  By  keeping  them 
for  fome  time  in  the  fire,  that  element  infinuates  itfelf 
again  among  the  particles,  and  arranges  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  fo  that  the  du&ility  returns. 
By  a  fecond  hammering  this  property  is  again  deflroy- 
ed,  returning  on  a  repetition  of  the  heating,  ox  anneal¬ 
ing  as  it  is  called  ;  and  fo  on,  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Hardnefs  appears  to  diminifh  the  cohefion  of  bodies 
in  fome  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardnefs.  Thus,  glafs  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle  ;  but  flint,  though  ftill 
harder  than  glafs,  is  much  lefs  brittle.  Among  the 
metals,  however,  thefe  two  properties  feem  to  be  more 
conne&ed,  though  even  here  the  connexion  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Steel,  the  hardefl  of  all  the  metals, 
is  indeed  the  mod  brittle  ;  but  lead,  the  fofteft,  is  not 
the  moft  dudile.  Neither  is  hardnefs  conneded  with 


hardefl  fubftance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  lighted:  metal.  As  little  is  it  con¬ 
neded  with  the  coldnefs,  eledrical  properties,  or  any 
other  quality  with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  fo  that 
though  the  principle  above  laid  down  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  difeovered  before  we 
can  offer  any  fatisfadory  explanation. 

All  bodies  become  harder  by  cold ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  means  of  their  doing  fo,  for  fome  become 
hard  by  heat  as  well  as  cold.  Thus,  water  becomes 
hard  by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  but  it  becomes  much 
harder  when  its  fleam  is  paffed  over  red-hot  iron,  and 
it  enters  the  fubftance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with 
which  it  becomes  almofl  as  hard  as  glafs. 

Mr  Quift  and  others  have  conftruded  tables  of  the 
hardnefs  of  different  fubftances.  The  method  purfued 
in  conftruding  thefe  tables  was  by  obferving  the  order 
m  which  they  were  able  to  cut  or  make  any  impreflion 
upon  one  another.  The  following  table,  extraded 
from  M.  Magellan’s  edition  of  Croniledt’s  Mineralogy, 
was  taken  from  Dr  Quift,  Bergman,  and  Mr  Kirwan. 
I  he  firft  column  fhovvs  the  hardnefs,  and  the  fecond 
the  fpecific  gravity. 

Diamond  from  Ormus 
Pink  diamond 
Bluifh  diamond 
Yellowifh  diamond 
Cubic  diamond 
Ruby 

Pale  ruby  from  Brazil 
Ruby  fpinell 
Deep  blue  fapphire 
Ditto  paler 
Topaz 

Whitifh  ditto 
Bohemian  ditto 
Emerald 
Garnet 
Agate 
Onyx 
Sardonyx 
Occid.  amethyft 
Cryflal 
Cornelian 
Green  jafper 
Reddifli  yellow  ditto 
Schoeil 
Tourmaline 
Quartz 
Opal 

Chryfolite 
Zeolyte 
Fluor 

Calcareous  fpar 
Gypfum 
Chalk 
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French  Jefuit  in 

y,  known  by  the  re- 

markable  paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings;  this 
in  particular,  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 
fane  writers,  except  Cicero’s  works,  Virgil’s  Geor¬ 
gies,  Horace’s  fatires  and  epiftles,  and  Pliny’s  natu¬ 
ral 
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flardwlcke  ral  hiftory,  arc  mere  forgeries. 

1729,  aged  83.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  An 
edition  of  Pliny’s  natural  hiftory,  with  notes,  which 
is  much  efteemed.  2.  An  edition  of  the  councils, 
which  made  much  noife.  3.  Chronology  reftored 
by  medals,  4U).  4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Te- 

ftament,  folio  ;  in  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftles  preached  in  Latin,  &c, 
HARDWICKE.  See  York. 

HARE,  in  zoology.  See  Lepus. 

The  hare  is  a  bead  of  venery,  or  of  the  foreft,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 
There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode  :  fome  live  in  the  mountains,  fome  in 
the  fields,  fome  in  marfhes,  and  fome  wander  about 
every  where.  The  mountain-hares  are  the  fvvifteft, 
the  field  hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and  thofe  of  the 
marfhes  are  the  flowed  :  but  the  wandering  hai'es  are 
the  mofl  dangerous  to  follow  ;  for  they  are  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and,  knowing  the 
neared  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  dogs,  and  the  difeou  rage  men  t  of  the 
hunters.  See  the  article  Hunting. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  very  mtfehievous  to  new 
planted  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  barks  of  the  ten¬ 
der  and  young  trees  for  their  food.  They  do  alfo  the 
fame  fort  of  mifehief  to  nurferies  ;  for  the  prevention 
of  which,  fome  bind  ropes  about  the  trees  up  to  fuch 
a  height  as  they  are  able  to  reach  ;  fome  daub  them 
with  tar ;  hut  though  this  keeps  off  the  hares,  it  is 
itfelf  mifehievous  to  the  trees  ;  but  this  hurtful  pro¬ 
perty  of  it  is  in  fome  degree  taken  off  by  mixing  any 
kind  of  fat  or  greafe  with  it,  and  incorporating  them 
well  over  the  fire.  This  mixture  is  to  be  rubbed  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  November,  and  will  pre- 
ferve  them  till  that  time  the  next  year,  without  any 
danger  from  tliefe  animals.  It  is  only  in  the  hard 
weather  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  other  food  is 
fcarce,  that  tliefe  creatures  feed  on  the  barks  of  trees. 

People  who  have  the  care  of  warrens,  pretend  to  an 
odd  way  of  making  hares  fat  when  they  get  them 
there.  This  is  the  dopping  up  their  ears  with  wax, 
and  rendering  them  deaf.  The  hare  is  fo  timorous  a 
creature,  that  fhe  is  continually  liffening  after  every 
noife,  and  will  run  a  long  way  on  the  lead  fufplcion  of 
danger ;  fo  that  fhe  always  eats  in  terror,  and  runs  her- 
ftlf  out  of  flcfh  continually,  Tliefe  arc  both  prevent¬ 
ed  by  her  feeding  in  a  fafe  place,  and  that  without  ap- 
prehenfion  ;  and  they  fay  fhe  will  always  readily  be 
fattened  in  this  way. 

Though  the  hare  lives  on  vegetables  and  water  only, 
yet  the  habitual  exercife  of  this  animal  exalts  its  falts, 
and  renders  it  foinewliat  alealefeent;  and  this  tendency 
is  much  increafed,  if  it  is  killed  immediately  after  be¬ 
ing  heated  by  ftrong  exercife. 

Java  Hare.  See  Mus. 

Hare's  Ear ,  in  botany.  See  Bupleurum. 

#  HARE  (Dr  Francis),  an  Engiifh  bifinop,  of whofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool, 
and  from  that  foundation  became  a  member  of  King’s 
college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the 
marquis  of  Blandford,  only  fon  of  the  illuftrious  duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  appointed  him  chaplain-general 
to  the  army.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of 
IVorcefter,  and  from  thence  was  promoted  to  the  bi¬ 
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He  died  at  Paris  in  fhopric  of  Chlchefter,  which  he  held  with  the  deanery  Harcfbaiy 
of  St  Paul’s  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1  740. 

He  was  difmiffed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  I.  in 
1718,  by  the  ftrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr  Mofs  and  Dr  Sherlock,  perfons  of  diftinguifn- 
ed  rank  for  parts  and  learning. — About  the  latter  end 
of  queen  Anne’s  reign  he  publifhed  a  remarkable' 
pamphlet,  intituled,  The  difficulties  and  difeourage- 
ments  which  attend  the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures,  in 
the  way  of  private  judgment  :  in  order  to  fhew,  that 
fince  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  is  an  indifpen fable 
duty,  it  concerns  all  Chriftian  focietics  to  remove,  a  a 
much  aspoffible,  thofe  difeouragements.  Jn  this  work, 
his  manner  appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  con¬ 
vocation  fell  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  really  again  ft  the 
Rudy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  :  and  Whifton  fays,  that 
finding  this  piece  likely  to  hinder  that  preferment  lie 
was  feeking  for,  he  aimed  to  conceal  his  being  the 
author.  .  He  publifhed  many  pieces  againR  bifhop 
Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian  Controverfy,  as  it  is  called  ; 
and  alfo  other  learned  works,  which  were  colle&ed  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  and  publifhed  in  four  vols.  8vo.  2.  An 
edition  of  Terence,  with  notes,  in  4to.  3.  The  book 
of  Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into  the  original  poeti¬ 
cal  metre,  4to.  In  this  lafl  work,  he  pretends  to  have 
dif covered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was  fuppofed  to 
be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypojhefis,  though  de¬ 
fended  by  fome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  feveraf  learn¬ 
ed  men,  particularly  by  Dr  Lowth  in  his  Metric* 

Hareana  brevis  confutation  annexed  to  his  lt&ures  JDe 
Sac  fa  Poef  Hebraorum . 

HARESBURY  a  town  of  Wiltfhire,  on  the  Willy* 
near  Warminller,  94  miles  from  London,  is  in  old  re¬ 
cords  called  Heigbtjbury ,  or  Heytjbury  ;  and  now  it  is 
writ  Hatchbury.  It  was  once  the  feat  of  the  emprefs 
Maud.  Here  are  fairs  May  14th,  and  September 
!5th  ,•  and  it  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince 
Henry  VI.  it  being  an  ancient  borough  by  preferip- 
tion.  There  is  an  almfhoufc  here  for  1  2  poor  men  and 
a  woman.  Here  is  a  collegiate  church  with  four  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  a  free  fchool,  and  the  place  is  governed 
by  a  bailiff  and  burgeffes. 

HARFLEUR  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in- 
Normandy  ;  but  is  now  a  poor  place,  on  account  of 
its  fortifications  being  demoliftied,  and  its  harbour 
choaked  up.  It  was  taken  by  the  Engiifh,  by  affault, 
m  the  year  1415.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lizard  a* 
near  the  Seine,  five  miles  from  Havre  de  Grace,  forty* 
noi  th-weft  of  Rouen,  and  one  hundred  and  fix  north- 
weft  of  Paris.  E.  Long.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  law,  a  due  belonging 
t)  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confifting  of  the 
beft  beaft,  either  liorfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had  at 
the  time,  of  his  death  ;  and  in  fome  manors  the  bell 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  &c.  are  called  hariots. 

Hariot  (Thomas),  See  Harriot. 

HARLECH,  a  town  of  Merionethfhire,  in  north 
\\  ales.  It  is  feated  on  a  rock,  on  the  fea-ffiore  ;  and  is 

but  a  poor  place,  though  the  fhire-town,  and  fends  a 

member  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a  ftrong 
handfome  cattle,  which  was  a  garrifon  for  Charles  I. 
m  the  civil  wars,  for  which  reafon  it  was  afterwards 
demolifhed  by  the  parliament.  W.  Loner.  4.  0.  N 
Lat.  54.  47. 

HARLEIAN  Collection.— A  molt  valuable* 

3  colk&iont 
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collection  of  ufefut  anti  curious  manufcripts,  begun 
near  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  by  Robert  Har¬ 
ley  of  Brampton  Brysn,  Efq;  in  Herefordfhire,  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high-  treafurer ;  and 
which  was  conduced  upon  the  plan  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  publifhed  his  firft  consider¬ 
able  collection  in  Auguft  1705,  and  in  lefs  than  ten 
years  he  got  together  near  2500  rare  and  curious 
MSS.  Soon  after  this,  the  celebrated  Dr  George 
Hicks,  Mr  Anftis  garter  king  at  arms,  bifhop  Ni- 
colfon,  and  many  other  eminent  antiquaries,  not  only 
offered  him  their  affiftance  in  procuring  MSS.  but 
prefen  ted  him  with  feveral  that  were  very  valuable. 
Being  thus  encouraged  to  perfeverance  by  his  fuccefs, 
he  kept  many  perfons  employed  in  purchafing  MSS. 
for  him  abroad,  giving  them  written  inftrudtions  for 
their  conduct.  By  thefe  means  the  MS.  library  was, 
in  the  year  1721,  increafed  to  near  6000  books,  14,000 
original  charters,  and  500  rolls. 

On  the  2  iff  of  May  1724  lord  Oxford  died:  but 
his  fon  Edward,  who  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and 
eftate,  ftill  farther  enlarged  the  collection  ;  fo  that  when 
he  died,  June  16th  1741,  it  confilted  of  8000  volumes, 
feveral  of  them  containing  cllftinCt  and  independent 
treatifes,  btfides  many  loofe  papers  which  have  been 
fince  forted  and  bound  up  in  volumes  ;  and  above 
40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patent,  grants, 
and  other  deeds  and  inftruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  ddign  of  making  this  collection  was 
the  eftablilhment  of  a  MS.  Euglifh  hillorical  library, 
and  the  refcuing  from  definition  fuch  national  re¬ 
cords  as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collec¬ 
tors  :  but  lord  Oxford’s  plan  was  more  extenfive  ;  for 
his  collection  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every 
Jcience. — ThiscolleCtionis  now  in  the  BritifhMufaeum; 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  contents  may  be  feen  in  the 
Annual  Regifter,  vi.  140,  &c. 

HARLEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  on  the  river  Sparren,  in  E  Long.  5. 
17.  N.  Lat.  53.  22.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
and  ftands  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  with  which 
it  has  a  communication,  as  well  as  with  Amflerdam  and 
Eeyden,  by  means  of  feveral  canals.  Schemes  have 
been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  but  were 
never  put  in  execution.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies 
a  wood,  cut  into  delightful  walks  and  villas.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  liege  which  it  held  out  againft 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573  ;  the  townfmen, 
before  they  capitulated,  being  reduced  to  eat  the  vi- 
lell  animals,  and  even  leather  and  grafs.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  correfponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a 
confiderable  time  by  means  of  carrier-pigeons.  Har¬ 
lem,  as  is  well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing ; 
and  in  fadt,  the  firft  effays  of  the  art  are  indifputably 
to  be  attributed  to  Laurentius,  a  magiftrate  of  that 
.city.  [See  Laurentius,  and  ( Hiflory  of)  Printing.] 
Before  the  Reformation,  Harlem  was  a  bifhop’s  fee  ; 
and  the  Papifts  ftill  greatly  outnumber  the  Proteftants. 
An  academy  of  fciences  was  founded  here  in  1752. 
Vaft  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  are  bleached  here; 
the  waters  of  the  lake  having  a  peculiar  quality,  which 
Tenders  them  very  fit  for  that  purpofe. — A  fort  of 
phrenfy  with  regard  to  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once 
^prevailed  here,  in  confequence  of  which  the  molt  beauti¬ 
ful  forts  were  bought  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price. 
,N°J4&. 
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HARLEQUIN,  in  the  Italian  comedy,  a  buffoon, 
dreffed  in  party-coloured  cloaths  ;  anfwering  much  the 
fame  purpofe  as  a  merry-andrew  or  jack-pudding  in 
our  drolls,  on  mountebanks  ftages,  See.  We  have  al¬ 
fo  introduced  the  harlequin  upon  our  theatres  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  {landing  characters  in  the  modem 
grotefque  or  pantomime  entertainments. — The  term 
took  its  rife  from  a  famous  Italian  comedian  who 
came  to  Paris  under  Henry  III.  and  who  frequenting 
the  houfe  of  M.  de  Harlay,  his  companions  ufed  to 
call  him  Harlequino,  q.  d.  little  Harlay  ;  a  name  which 
has  defeended  to  all  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  and  pro- 
ftffion. 

HARLEY  (Robert),  earl  of  Oxford  and  Morti¬ 
mer,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and 
born  in  1661.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and 
his  fon  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  expence  ; 
and  after  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and  queen  Ma¬ 
ry,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament.  His  promotions 
were  rapid  :  in  1702,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;  in  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  queui 
Anne’s  privy  council,  and  the  fame  year  made  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate  ;  in  1706,  he  atted  as  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union  ;  and  in  1710,  was 
appointed  a  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancel¬ 
lor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  A  darincr 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  March  8.  1711,  by  the 
marquis  of  Guifcard  a  French  papift  ;  who,  when  un¬ 
der  an  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  privy- 
council,  ftabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  Of  this  wound, 
however,  he  foon  recovered  ;  and  was  the  fame  year 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord  high-treafurer,  which 
office  he  refigned  juft  before  the  queen’s  death.  He 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  1715,  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Tower  ;  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  died 
in  1724.  His  character  has  been  varioufly  reprefent- 
ed,  but  cannot  be  here  difeuffed.  He  was  not  only  an 
encourager  of  literature,  but  the  greateft  colle&or  in 
his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS.  his  collection  of 
which  makes  a  capital  part  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 
See  HjR.LF.rjN  Collection . 

HAULING.  See  Herling. 

HARLINGEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  Weft  Friefland.  It  ftands  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Zuyder  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  canal, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  53.  12.  It  was  only  a 
hamlet  till  about  the  year  1234,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  fea  ;  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a 
confiderable  town.  In  1579,  it  was  conliderably  en¬ 
larged  by  the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  now  very  well  fortified,  and  is  naturally  ftrong,  as 
the  adjacent  country  can  very  eafily  be  laid  under  wa¬ 
ter.  The  city  is  fquare  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  handfome, 
ftraight,  and  cleah,with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them.  It 
has  five  gates;  four  towards  the  land,  and  one  towards 
the  fea  ;  but  though  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  veffels  of 
great  burden  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  light¬ 
ened,  for  want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of 
Friefland  has  its  feat  here.  The  manufactures  are  fait, 
bricks,  and  tiles  ;  a  confiderable  trade  is  alfo  carried 
on  in  all  forts  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  corn  and  good  paftures. 

HARLOCH,  or  Harleich,  a  town  of  Merionetli- 
fhire,  in  North  Wales,  223  miles  from  London,  on 
the  fea  coaft,,  near  the  north-weft  point  of  the  county. 

It 
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It  is  naturally  drong,  a  garrifon  being  kept  here  for 
*  the  fccurity  of  the  coad.  Its  cadle  lies  now  in  ruins. 
The  town,  though  a  corporation  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  makes  but  a  very  mean  appearance.  It  has  a 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

HARLOT,  a  woman  given  to  incotitinency,  or 
that  makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proflituting  her 
body. — The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  di¬ 
minutive  whorelet ,  a  “  little  whore. ” — Others  derive  It 
from  Arietta ,  miflrefs  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  mother  to  William  the  Conqueror :  Camden  de¬ 
rives  it  from  one  Arlotha ,  concubine  to  William  the 
Conqueror  :  Others  from  the  Italian  Arlotta ,  “  a  proud 
whore.’ * 

Harlots  were  tolerated  amongft  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Fornication  indeed  was  prohibited  among 
the  Jews,  under  fevere  penalties  ;  but  thefe  they  ex¬ 
plained  as  extending  only  to  women  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.  The  public  dews  were  therefore  docked  with 
foreign  proditutes,  who  feem  to  have  been  taken  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  government.  Hence  appears  the 
reafon  why  the  word Jlrange  woman  is  often  found  to 
fignify  a  harlot.  Proditutes  at  firft  wore  veils  or 
mafks  ;  but  by  and  by  their  modedy  was  entirely  put 
to  flight,  and  they  went  abroad  baie-faced.  At  Athens 
the  proditutes  were  generally  dranger^;  and  fucli  as 
debauched  an  Athenian  female  were  liable  to  a  penal¬ 
ty.  To  frequent  the  public  dews  was  not  held  dif- 
graceful !  The  wifed  of  the  Heathen  fages  allowed  it! 
Solon  permitted  common  whores  to  go  publicly  to 
the  )oung  men  who  had  engaged  them,  and  encoura¬ 
ged  the  youth  of  Athens  to  gratify  their  lud  with  thefe, 
rather  than  feduce  and  debauch  the  wives  or  daughters 
of  citizens.  Cato  the  Cenfor  was  of  the  fame  fenti- 
inents;  and  Cicero  challenges  all  peifons  to  name  a 
time  when  men  were  either  reproved  for  this  practice, 
or  not  countenanced  in  it.  Amongd  the  Jews,  the 
harlots  ufed  to  ply  in  the  highways  and  dreets  of  ci¬ 
ties  ;  at  Athens  they  frequented  the  ceramicus,  fciros, 
and  the  old  forum. —  In  fome  places  they  were  didin- 
guifhed  by  their  drefs  from  other  women.  Corinth 
was'  a  remarkable  nurfery  of  harlots,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  noted  Lais.  Their  accomplifhments  were  oftentimes 
great,  in  all  the  polite  and  elegant  parts  of  female  edu¬ 
cation,  viz.  philofophy,  dancing,  linging,  rhetoric,  &c. 
Alpafia,  the  mi  drefs  of  Pericles,  was  admired  by  So¬ 
crates  for  her  learning.  The  more  accomplifhed  pro- 
dilutes  frequently  amaffed  large  fortunes  ;  a  remark¬ 
able  in  dance  of  which  we  have  in  Phryne,  who  offered 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  when  dedroyed  by 
Alexander,  on  condition  that  they  would  perpetuate 
her  memory  and  profeffion  by  an  infeription.  Prodi¬ 
tutes  at  Rome  were  obliged  to  fix  a  bill  over  their 
doors,  indicating  their  chara&er  and  profeflion.  It 
was  alfo  cudomary  for  them  to  change  their  names, 
after  they  had  fignified  to  the  praetor  their  intention 
of  leading  fucli  a  diffolute  life  :  this. they  did,  becaufe 
their  trade  was  unbecoming  their  birth  and  condition ; 
but  they  re-affumed  their  family  names  when  they 
quitted  their  infamous  mode  of  living.  Women 
whofe  grandfather,  father,  or  hufband,  had  been  a  Ro¬ 
man  knight,  were  forbidden  by  the  laws  to,  make  a 
public  profeflion  of  lewdnefs. 

\  ^  AN,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  perio¬ 
dical  wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  A- 
Vol.  Vni.  Part  I. 
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frica  towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  this  wind  we 
have  the  following  account  in  the  Philofophfcal  Tranf- 
a&ions,  vol.  71.  furnifhed  by  Mr  Norris,  a  gentleman 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  its  Angu¬ 
lar  properties  and  effedls. 

“  On  that  part  of  the  coad  of  Africa  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  eaflerly  wind 
prevails  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  which  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  on  the  Gold 
coad,  is  called  the  Harmattan,  Cape  Verd  is  in  15  N. 
latitude,  and  Cape  Lopez  in  1  S.  latitude  ;  and  the 
coad  between  thefe  two  Capes  runs,  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection,  nearly  from  W.  S.  W.  to  E.  S.  E.  forming 
a  range  of  upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  ifles  de 
Los,  which  are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Le- 
oue,  and  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Verd,  it  blows  from 
the  E.  S.  E.  on  the  Gold  coad  from  the  N.  E.  and  at 
Cape  Lopez,  and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.  N,  E. 
ibis  wind  is  by  the  French  and  Portuguefe,  who  fre¬ 
quent  the  Gold  coad,  called  Amply  the  N.  E.  wind, 
the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  The  Englifh,  who 
fometimes  borrow  words  and  phrafes  from  the  Fantee 
language,  which  is  lefs  guttural  ajid  more  harmonious 
than  that  of  their  neighbours,  adopt  the  Fantee  word 
Harmattan. 

The  harmattan  comes  on  indiscriminately  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  moon,  and  continues  fometimes  only  a  day 
or  two,  fometimes  five  or  fix  days,  and  it  lias  been 
known  to  lad  fifteen  or  fixteen  days.  There  are  gene¬ 
rally  three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  feafon.  It  blows 
with  a  moderate  force,  not  quite  fo  drong  as  the  fea- 
breeze  (which  every  day  fets  in  during  the  fair  feafon 
frorri  the  W.  W.  S.W.  and  S.  W)  ;  but  fomewhat 
dronger  than  the  land  wind  at  night  from  the  N.  and 
N.  N.  W. 

1.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
always  accompanies  the  harmattan.  The  gloom  occa¬ 
sioned  by  this  fog  is  fo  great,  as  fometimes  to  make 
even  near  objects  obfeure.  The  Enghfh  fort  at  Why- 
dah  dands  about  ihe  midway  between  the  French  and 
Poituguefe  forts,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
either,  yet  very  often  from  thence  neither  of  the  other 
forts. can  be  discovered.  The  ftin,  concealed  the  great- 
ed  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a  few  hours  about 
noon,  and  then  of  a  mild  red,  exciting  no  painful  fen- 
fatiori  on  the  eye. 

2.  Extreme  drynefs  makes  another  extraordinary 
property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  harmattan  ;  nor  is  there  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  moidnre  in  the  atmofphere.  Vegetables 
of  every  kind  are  very  much  injured;  all  tender  plants, 
and  mod  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  garden,  are  de¬ 
droyed  ;  the  grafs  withers,  and  becomes  dry  like  hay  ■ 
the  vigorous  ever-greens  like  wife  feel  its  pernicious  in! 
fluence  ;  the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime- 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  if 
the  haimattan  continues  to  blow  for  10  or  12  days 
ars  fo  parched,  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  to  dull  between 
the  fingers:  the  fruit  of  thefe  trees,  deprived  of  its 
nounlhment,  and  Hinted  in  its  growth,  only  appears 
to  ripen,  for  it  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  with¬ 
out  acquiring  half  the  ufual  iize.  The  natives  take 
this  opportunity  of  the  extreme  drynefs  of  the  grafs 
and  young  trees  to  fet- fire  to  them,  efpecially  near 
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Hat  mat-  their  roads,  not  only  to  keep  thofe  roads  open  to  tra- 
vellers,  but  to  dellioy  the  (belter  which  long  grafs,  and 
*  thickets  of  young  trees,  would  afford  to  fkulking  par¬ 
ties  of  their  enemies.  A  fire  thus  lighted  flies  with 
fuch  rapidity,  as  to  endanger  thofe  who  travel :  in  that 
fituation,  a  common  method  of  efcape  is,  on  difcover- 
jng  a  fire  to  windward,  to  fet  the  grafs  on  fire  to  lee¬ 
ward,  anS  then  follow  your  own  fire.  There  are  other 
extraordinary  cffe&s  produced  by  the  extreme  drynefs 
of  the  harmattan. 

•  The  parching  cffedts  of  this  wind  are  likewife  evi¬ 
dent  on  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes, 
noftrils,  lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uneafy, 
and  drink  is  often  required,  not  fo  much  to  quench 
third,  a3  to  remove  a  painful  aridity  in  the  fauces. 
The  lips  and  nofe  become  fore,  and  even  chapped;  and 
though  the  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troublefome  fen- 
fation  of  prickling  heat  on  the  fkin.  If  the  harmat¬ 
tan  continues  four  or  five  days,  the  fcarf  (kin  peels  off, 
firft  from  the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two 
longer.  Mr  Norris  observed,  that  when  fweat  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  exercife  on  thofe  parts  which  were  covered 
by  his  cloaths  from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  a- 
crid,  and  tailed,  on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm, 
fomething  like  fpirits  of  hartfhoru  diluted  with  water. 

3.  Salubrity  forms  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  har¬ 
mattan.  Though  this  wind  if  fo  very  prejudicial  to 
vegetable  life,  and  occafions  fuch  difagreeable  parching 
effeds  on  the  human  fpecies,  yet  it  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.  Thofe  labouring  under  fluxes  and  in¬ 
termitting  fevers  generally  recover  in  an  harmattan. 
Thofe  weakened, by  fevers,  and  finking  under  evacua¬ 
tions  for  the  cure  of  them,  particularly  bleeding,  which 
is  often  injudicioufly  repeated,  have  their  lives  faved, 
and  vigour  reflored,  in  fpite  of  the  do&or.  It  flops 
the  progrefs  of  epidemics  :  the  fmall-pox,  remittent 
fevers,  & c.  not  only  difappear,  but  thofe  labouring  un¬ 
der  thefe  difeafes  when  an  haimattan  comes  on,  are 
almoft  certain  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  Infe&ion  appears 
not  then  to  be  eafily  communicated  even  by  art.  In 
the  year  1770,  there  were  011  board  the  Unity,  at 
Whydah,  above  300  (laves ;  the  fmall-pox  broke  out 
among  them,  and  it  was  determined  to  inoculate  ;  thofe 
who  were  inoculated  before  the  harmattan  came  on, 
got  very  well  through  the  difeafe.  About  70  were  in¬ 
oculated  a  day  or  two  after  the  harmattan  fet  in,  but 
no  one  of  them  had  either  ficknefs  or  eruption.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  infe&ion  was  effe&ually  difper- 
fed,  and  the  fhip  clear  of  the  diforder  ;  but  in  a  very 
few  weeks  it  began  to  appear  among  thofe  feventy. 
About  50  of  them  were  inoculated  the  fecond  time  $ 
the  others  had  the  difeafe  in  a  natural  way  :  an  har¬ 
mattan  came  on,  and  they  all  recovered,  excepting  one 
girl,  who  had  an  ugly  ulcer  on  the  inoculated  part, 
and  died  fome  time  afterwards  of  a  locked  jaw.” 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr  Lind,  who  calls  the  harmattan  a  malignant  and  fa¬ 
tal  wind  :  (See  his  Difeafes  of  Hot  Climates .J  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  over  which  it  blows,  it  appears, 
that  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  fome  lakes,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  and  beyond  Whydah  is  covered  for  400 
miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of  grafs,  clumps 
of  trees,  and  fome  woods  of  no  confiderabie  extent. 
The  furface  is  Tandy,  and  below  that  a  rich  reddiffi 
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earth  :  it  rifes  with  a  gentle  afeent  for  150  miles  from  Harmodi 
the  fea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  hill,  with-  l{ 
out  affording  a  (lone  of  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  Beyond  FforIr*oni 
thefe  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great  ranges  of  .  ' a' 

mountains. 

HARMODIUS,  a  friend  of  Ariftogiton,  who  de¬ 
livered  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pifillrati- 
dre.  (See  Aristogiton. )  The  Athenians,  to  re¬ 
ward  the  patriotifm  of  thefe  illuftrious  citizens,  made 
a  law  that  no  one  fhould  ever  after  bear  the  name  of 
Ariftogiton  and  Harmodius. 

HARMONIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  tinned  into  ferpeuts. 

See  Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  make  Har- 
monia  a  princefs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a  paffage  in 
Athenseus  from  Euhemerus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
which  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  by  profeffion  a  player  on 
the  flute,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  harmony  thither;  as  the  word  *^vta  harmonia , 
has  been  faid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name  :  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  it  in  their 
mufief  ;  for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  it  can  be  decom- 1  $ee  H** 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology.  mny* 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  that  is 
given  by  lexicographers,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned,  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  It  1*3  ge¬ 
nerally  derived  from  and  this  from  the  old  verb 

aptOy  to  ft  or  join, 

HARMONIC.  As  an  adje&ive,  it  fignifies  in 
general  any  thing  belonging  to  harmony  ;  though  in 
our  language  the  adje£live  is  more  properly  written 
harmonical.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  har - 
manual  divifions  of  a  monochord  ;  or,  in  a  word,  to 
confonances  in  general.  As  a  fubfiantive  neuter,  it 
imports  all  the  concomitant  or  acceftary  founds  which, 
upon  the  principles  refulting  from  the  experiments  made 
on  fonorous  bodies,  attend  any  given  found  whatever, 
and  render  it  appretiable.  Thus  all  the  aliquot  parts 
of  a  mufical  firing  produce  harmonical  founds,  or  har~ 
monies. 

HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Dr  Fianklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or 
mode  of  mufical  glaffes,  which  he  himfelf,  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  happy  experiments,  had  conftituted,  was  written 
Armonica .  In  this  place,  however,  we  have  ventured  to 
reftore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
no  antipathy  againft  the  moderate  ufe  of  afpirations. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  The  ra¬ 

dical  word  is  aguvj  to  fuit  or  ft  one  thing  to  another . 

By  the  word  the  Greeks  exprefled  aptitudes  of 

various  kinds ;  and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  expreffion,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  the  higheft  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  in  thofe  relations  which  it  was^ 
meant  to  fignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  of  found,  in 
particular,  were  underflood  by  it  ;  and  in  this  view, 

Dr  Franklin  could  not  have  felefled  a  name  more  e» 
preffive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  for  the  inflrument 
which  we  are  now  to  deferibe ;  as,  perhaps,  no  mu¬ 
fical  tone  can  poffibly  be  finer,  nor  confequently  fuf- 

ceptible 
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ceptible  ofj ufter  concords,  than  tlicfe  which  It  produces. 

In  an  old  Englifh  book,  whole  title  we  cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled,  and  in  which  a  number  of  various 
amufements  were  defcribed,  we  remember  to  have  feen 
the  elements  or  ‘firft  approaches  to  mufic  by  glaftes. 
That  author  enjoins  his  pupil  to  choofe  half  a  dozen  of 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  drinking;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the 
found  which  he  intended  it  fhould  produce  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  thus  adjufted  them  one  to  another,  he  might  en¬ 
tertain  the  company  with  a  church- tune.  Thefe,  per¬ 
haps,  were  the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr 
Puckeiidge  afterwards  improved.  But,  for  a  farther 
account  of  him,  of  the  (late  in  which  he  left  the  in- 
ftrument,  and  of  the  ftate  to  which  it  has  afterwards 
been  carried,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  following 
cxtra&s  from  Dr  Franklin’s  letters,  and  from  others 
who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubje£l. 

The  Do&or,  in  his  letter  to  Father  Beccaria,  has 
given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Harmonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fucceffors  have  either  more 
fenfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated,  that 
angelic  inftrument.  The  detail  of  his  own  improvements, 
therefore,  fhall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

“  Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  a  mufical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inftrument  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
number  that  charming  fcience  was  poffeffitd  of  before. 
As  it  is  ~n  inftrument  that  feems  peculiarly  adapted 
to  Italian  mufic,  efpecially  that  of  the  foft  and  plain¬ 
tive  kind,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  fuch  a  deferip- 
^on  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  conftrn&ing  it,  that 
you  or  any  of  your  friends  may  be  enabled  to  imitate 
it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  do,  without  being  at  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  the  many  experiments  I  have 
made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its  prefent  per¬ 
fection. 

“  You  have  doubtlefs  heard  the  fweet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a  drinking- glafs,  by  prefling  a  wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckeridge,  a  gentleman 
from  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  playing 
tunes  formed  of  thefe  tones.  He  collc&ed  a  number 
of  glaffes  of  different  fizes;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a  table;  and  tuned  them,  by  putting  into  them  wa¬ 
ter,  more  or  kfs  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
were  brought  out  by  prefiing  his  fingers  round  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his  in- 
ftrument,  in  a  fire  which  confumed  the  houfe  he  lived  in. 
Mr  E.  Delaval,  a  moft  ingenious  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it  with  a  better 
choice  and  form  of  glaftes,  which  was  the  firft  I  faw  or 
heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  fweetnefs  of  its  tones, 
and  the  mufic  he  produced  from  it,  I  wiftied  to  fee  the 
glaftes  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  form,  and  brought 
together  in  a  narrower  compafs,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a 
greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within  reach  of  hand 
to  a  perfon  fitting  before  the  inftrument ;  which  I  ac- 
compliftied,  after  various  intermediate  trials,  and  lefs 
commodious  forms,  both  of  glaffes  and  conftru&ion, 
in  the  following  manner. 

“  1  he  gi idles  are  blown  as  near  as  pofiible  in  the 
form  of  hemifphcres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
foeket  in  the  middle.  The  thicknefs  of  the  glafs  near 
the  brim  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but  thicker  as  it  comes  nearer  the  neck ; 


which  in  the  largeft  glaffes  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within;  thefe  dimenfions  lef- 
fening  as  the  glaftes  themfelves  diminifh  in  fize,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  neck  of  the  fmalleft  ought  not  to  be 
fhorter  than  half  an  inch. — The  largeft  glafs  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmalleft  three  inches.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  there  are  23  different  fizes,  .differing  from 
each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
make  a  fingle  inftrument  there  fhould  be  at  leaft  fix 
glaffes  blown  of  each  fize  ;  and  out  of  this  number 
one  may  probably  pick  37  glaftes  (which  are  fufficient 
for  three  o&aves  with  all  the  femitones)  that  will  be 
each  either  the  note  one  wants,  or  a  little  fharper  than 
that  note,  and  all  fitting  fo  well  into  each  other  as  to 
taper  pretty  regularly  from  the  largeft  to  the  fmalleft. 
It  is  true  there  are  not  37  fixes;  but  it  often  happens 
that  two  of  the  fame  fize  differ  a  note  or  half  a  note 
in  tone,  by  reafon  of  a  difference  in  thicknefs,  and 
thefe  may  be  placed  one  in  the  other  without  fenfibly 
hurting  the  regularity  of  the  taper  form. 

“  The  glaftes  being  chofen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  are 
to  be  tuned  by  diminifhing  the  thicknefs  of  thofe 
that  are  too  fharp.  *1  his  is  done  by  grinding  them 
round  from  the.  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  as  may  be  required  ;  often  try- 
ing  the  glafs  by  a  well  tuned  harpfichord,  comparing 
the  note  drawn  from  the  glafs  by  your  finger  with  the 
note  you  want,  as  founded  by  that  firing  of  the  harp- 
fi chord.  When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be  careful 
to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each  trial,  be- 
caufe  the.  tone  is  fomething  flatter  when  the  glafs  is 
wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry  ; — and  grinding  a  very 
little  between  each  trial,  you  will  thereby  tune  to  great 
exa&nefs.  The  more  care  is  neceflary  in  this,  becaufe 
if  you  go  below  your  required  tone  there  is  no  fharpen- 
iug  it  again  but  by  grinding  fomewhat  off  the  brim- 
which  will  afterwards  require  poJifhing,  and  thus  in- 
creafe  the  trouble. 

“  The  glaffes  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  be 
provided  with  a  cafe  for  them,  and  a  fpindle  on.  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  feet  loner, 
eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  the  biggeft 
end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmalleft  end  ;  for  it  tapers 
all  the  way,  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  conical  figure  of 
the  fet  of  glaffes.  This  cafe  opens  in  the  middle  of 
its  height,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by  hinges  fixed 
behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron,  lies  horizontally 
from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within,  exactly  in  the 
middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brafs  gudgeons  at  each 
end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diameter  at  the  thickeft 
end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  fmalleft. 
—A  fquare  fhank  comes  from  its  thickeft  end  through 
the. box,  on  which  fhank  a  wheel  is  fixed  by  a  ferew. 

I  Ins  wheel  ferves  as  a  fly  to  make  the  motion  equably 
when  the  fpindle,  with  the  glaffes,  is  turned  by  the 
foot  like  a  fpinnmg- wheel.  My  wheel  is  of  mahogany, 

18  inches,  diameter,  and  pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal 
near  its  circumference  about  25lb.  of  lead.— An  ivory 
pm  is  fixed  in  the  face  of  this  wheel,  about  four  inches 
from  the  axis..  Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  put  the 
loop  of  the  firing  that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  ftep 
to.  give  it  motion.  The  cafe  ftands  on  a  neat  frame 
with  four  legs. 

“  ^ 0  gaffes  on  the  fpindle,  a  cork  is  firft  to 
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he  fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tight,  and  projeding  a 
little  without  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 
touch  the  infide  of  another  when  put  together,  for 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  Thefe  corks  are  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  fo  as  to 
fait  that  part  of  the  fpindle  on  which  they  are  to  he 
fixed.  When  a  glafs  is  put  on,  by  holding  it  ftiffiy 
between  both  hands,  while  another  turns  the  fpindle, 
it  maybe  gradually  brought  to  its  place.  But  care 
niuft  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  fmall,  led  in 
forcing  it  up  the  neck  fhotdd  fplit  ;  nor  too  large, 
left  the  glafs,  not  being  firmly  fixed,  fhould  turn  or 
move  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  touch  or  jar  agairift  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glafles  thus  are  placed  one  in 
another;  the  largeft  on  the  biggeft  end  of  the  fpindle, 
which  is  to  the  left  hand  :  the  neck  of  this  glafs  is  to¬ 
wards  the  wheel;  and  the  next  goes  into  it  in  the 
fame  pofition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  appearing 
beyond  the  biim  of  the  firfl ;  thus  proceeding,  every 
glafs  when  fixed  fhows  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  (or 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch,  as  they  grow 
fmaller)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs  tint  contains  it; 
and  it  is  from  tliefe  expofed  parts  of  each  glafs  that  the 
tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger  on  one  of  them  as  the 
fpindle  and  glafles  turn  round, 

“  My  largeft  glafs  is  G  a  little  below  the  reach  of 
a  common  voice,  and  my  higlieft  G,  including  three 
complete  odaves. — To  diftinguifh  the  glafles  more 
readily  to  the  eye,  1  have  painted  the  apparent  parts  of 
the  glafles  withm-fide,  every  femitone  white,  and  the 
other  notes  of  the  oftave  with  the  feven  prifmatic  co¬ 
lours;  viz.  C,  red;  D,  orange;  E,  yellow;  F,  green, 
G,  blue;  A,  indigo,  B,  purple;  and  C,  red  again; — 
Jo  that  the  glafles  of  the  fame  colour  (the  white  excep¬ 
ted)  are  always  odaves  to  each  other. 

“  This  inflrument  is  played  upon  by  fitting  before 
the  middle  of  the  fet  of  glafles,  as  before  the"  keys  of 
a  harpfichord,  turningthem  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a  fpunge  and  clean  water. 
The  fingers  fhould  be  firfl  a  little  foaked  in  water,  and 
quite  free  from  all  greafinefs ;  a  little  line  chalk  upon 
them  is  fometimes  ufeful,  to  make  them  catch  the  glafs 
and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are 
tiled,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played  to¬ 
gether. — Ohferve,  that  the  tones  are  bell  drawn  out 
when  the  glafles  turn  from  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not 
when  they  turn  to  them. 

“  The  advantages  of  this  inflrument  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  fweet  beyond  thofe  of  any 
other;  that  they  may  be  fwelled  and  foftened  at  pleafure 
by  ftronger  or  weaker  pn  ffures  of  the  finger,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  any  length  ;  and  that  the  inflrument,  being 
once  well  tuned,  never  again  want*  timing. ” 

Such  was  the  flate  in  which  this  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  author  found,  and  fuch  the  perfection  to  which 
lie  carried,  that  celeftial  inflrument  of  which  we  now 
treat.  We  call  it  celeftial;  becaufe,  in  comparffon  with 
any  other  inflrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  pioduces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  ftill  conftruded  in  the  fame  imperfed  man¬ 
ner  as  the  inflrument  of  Mr  Puckeridge.  They  are 
contained  in  an  oblong  chefl;  their  pofitions  are  either 
exadlly  or  nearly  rectilineal;  the  artificial  femitones  by 
which  the  full  notes  are  divided  form  another  paral¬ 
lel  line ;  but  the  difiances  between  each  of  them  2re 
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much  greater  than  thofe  between  t lie  notes  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fcale,  as  they  take  their  places,  not  directly  op- 
poiire  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  hei  ghten 
or  deprefs,  but  in  a  fituation  between  the  higheft  and 
lowed,  to  fhow,  that  in  afeending  they  are  (harps  to 
the  one,  and  in  descending  flats  to  the  other.  This 
ftuidure,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient  ;  for  it  not 
only  i u creates  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer, 
but  renders  fome  mnfical  operations  impracticable, 
which  upon  the  Harmonica >  as  conftituted  by  Dr'Frank- 
,  may  be  executed  with  cafe  and  pleafure.  in  this 
fabric,  if  properly  formed  and  accurately  tuned,  the 
inflrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody.' 
But  as  no  material  ftrudure  could  ever  yet  be  brought 
to  the  perffdion  even  of  human  ideas,  this  inflrument 
ftill  in  fome  mtafure  retains  the  perwrfe  umure  of  its 
original  {lamina  Hence  it  is  i i  »  vv  thout  the  mtmoft 
difficulty  that  the  glafles  can  be  tuned  by  grinding; 
and  the  lead  conceivable  redundancy  or  defeat  roiders 
the  diicord  upon  this  inflrument  more  confmcuous  and 
intolerable  than  upon  any  other.  H-nce  like  wife 
that  inexpreffible  delicacy  to  be  obferved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  friction  by  which  the  found  is  produced: 
for  if  the  touch  be  too  genile,  it  cannot  extort  the 
tone;  and  if  too  ftrong,  befides  the  m.dlow  and  deli¬ 


cate  lound  which  ought  to  be  hear 
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ceive  the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glafs,  which,  mingled 
with  thofe  fofter  founds  by  which  the  feufes  had  been 
foothed,  gives  a  feeling  limilar  to  iron  grating  upon 
iron,  but  more  difugreeable.  In  wind-inflaimcnts  the 
operation  of  the  tongue,  in  harpfichorda  the  flroke  of 
the  quill,  and  on  the  violin  the  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  that  ftrong  and  fenfible  interruption  of  found 
which  may  be  called  articulation ,  and  which  renders 
the  rhythmns  or  mtafure  of  an  airmore  perceptible:  but, 
upon  the  glafles,  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  "too  foft  to 
divide  the  notes  with  fo  much  force;  fo  that,  unlefs  the 
mind  be  fleadny  attentive,  they  feein  to  melt  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  the  idea  of  rhy tlimus  is  almolt 
loft.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  flur  but  by 
forbearing  to  flop  the  firfl:  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfequent  commences.  Thu  -,  when  the 
flur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  defeends  or  rites 
by  the  interval  of  a  fecond,  all  the  note's  in  the  flur 
mufl  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  agreeable 
diffouance  ;  yet  if  it  nfes  or  defcends  by  perfed  chords, 
the  effeft  is  pleafitig.  The  open  (hake,  or  trill,  is  ano¬ 
ther  unhappy  operation  upon  mufical  glaffes  ;  which- 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pnlfations  of 
two  continued  founds,  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a  note  or  femitone.  But  as  tliefe  pulfations  thus 
managed  cannot  be  diftind,  the.  refult  is  far  from  be- 
ing  pleafant ;  nor  is  there  any  fucctdaneum  for  the 
clofe  fliake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter¬ 
nately  deprefling  the  ftring  to  the  finger-board,  and 
fuffermg  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which,  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  affeded  with  grief, 
is  a  grace  peculiarly  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  the 
fame  inflrument,  extraded  from  the  Annual  Regifler, 
vol.  iv.  p.  14.9. 

“  Befides  thofe  tones  (fays  the  author  of  that 
account)  which  -every  elaftic  firing  produces  by  a  vU, 
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Harmr.ni-  bration  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  of 
u  tones,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  firing  is  foppofed 
*  to  vibrate.  Theft  founds  arc  produced  by  the  lighted 
touches,  either  by  air,  as  in  Ofw aid’s  lyre,  or  by 
rubbing  the  bow  in  the  foflett  manner  on  the  firing  of 
a  fiddle. 

“  Analogous  to  theft  founds  are  thofe  produced  by 
bell :  in  thofe  lad,  belides  thofe  tones  produced  by 
their  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  rubbing  their  edges,  an  ;  in 
t  which  the  whole  indiument  does  not  appear  to  vibrate 

in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

“  Take,  for  indance,  a  bell  finely  poltfhed  at  the 
edges  ;  or,  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drinking  ■  glafs  :  let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  an)  thing* 
oily  as  poffible  ;  then,  by  moidcuing  the  finger  in  wa^ 
ter  (T  have  found  alum- water  t-»  he  bed),  and  rubbing 
it  circtilaily  round  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  you  will  at 
length  bring  out  the  tone  referred  to. 

“  This  note  is  poffeiTed  of  infinite  fweetnefs  ;  it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  b;  11  without  its 
defeats.  It  is  loud,  has  a  (efficient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  fvvelled  and  continued  at  pleafup-  ;  and,  be- 
fides,-  has  naturally  that  vibrato1  y.foft  ning  which 
mi  ficians  endeavour  to  imitate  by  mixing  with  the  note 
to  be  played  a  quarter  toue  from  below. 

To  vary  thefe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  feveral  bells  or  giafffs  of  different »  ones, 
tuned  as  nearly  as  poffible,  which  may  be  done  by  thin¬ 
ning  the  edges  of  either  :  or,  for  immediate  fatis- 
faction,  the  glaffes  may  be  tuned  by  pouring  in  water; 
the  more  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone 
will  be. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  double  oftave  of  thofe 
glaffes,  thus  tuned,  to  be  procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers,  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucet  (lively ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  leaf!  difficulty,  only  cho  fmg  thofe 
tunes  which  are  flow  and  eafy.  Here  then  aie  num¬ 
bers  of  delicate  tones,  with  which  muficians  have  been 
till  very  lately  unacquainted  ;  and  the  only  defeCf  is, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with 
that  celerity  and  eafe  which  is  requifite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  large  drinking  glafs, 
ard  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  electrical 
machine,  made  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis  with  a  mode¬ 
rately  quick  but  equable  motion  ;  then  moiltening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than  merely 
to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  edge,  without  any  other  mo¬ 
tion  in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

“  Inflead  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glaffes  were  fo  f  xed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning  by  means  of  a  wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  everv  touch  of  the  finger  a  note  would  be 
exprt  ffed;  and  thus,  by  touching  feveral  glaffes  at  once, 
an  harmony  of  notes  mi^ht  be  produced,  as  in  an  harp- 
fichord. 

t(  As  I  write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu¬ 
rious,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  direCl  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glaffes  may  be  conti  ived  to  turn  ;  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fayr,  that  if  the  glaffes  are  placed 
in  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  and  then  a  flrap,  as  in  a 
cutler’s  wheel,  be  fuppoled  to  go  round  them  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  wheel.  . 
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<(  Inflead  of  the  finger,  I  have  applied  moiftened  Harmoai- 
leatner  to  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  in  order  to  bring  out  ca  , 

the  tone  :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elallicity,  this  did  v 

not  fuceeed.  I  tried  coik,  and  this  anfwcred  every 
purpofe  of  the  finger;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 
than  the  finger  could  do.  In  lead,  therefore,  of  the 
linger,  if  a  number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived  as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  preffure  on  the  edge  of 
the  glafs,  by  means  of  keys  like  the  jacks  c  f  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  Rich  a  cafe  a  new  and  tolerably 
peifidt  inflrument  would  be  produced;  not  fo  loud  in¬ 
deed  as  fume,  but  infinitely  more  melodious  than  any. 

**  File  mouths  of  the  glaffes  or  bells  ttfed  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  fhould  not  referable  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
but  Ihould  rather  come  forward  with  a  perpendicular 
edge.  The  corks  ufed  in  this  caie  ihould  be  fmooth, 
even  free  from  thofe  blemifhes  which  are  ufually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  tiie  more  elailic  the 
better  99 

In  t  ie  two  accounts  here  given  feems  to  be  compre¬ 
hend;  1  every  thing  valuable  which  has  been  faid  upon 
the  lubjeCt.  It  remains,  however,  our  permanent  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  form  and  ftrufture  defigned  and  confi?- 
t.ited  by  Dr  Frank!; n  is  by  much  the  inoil  eligible  ; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  fuccefsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mellownefs  and  equality 
of  tune  in  general  with  the  finger.  It  appears  to  us, 
that,  by  this  kind  of  voluntary  attrition,  a  note  may  be 
funk  -!r  1  *  died  with  much  more  art  and  propriety  than 
by  r he  fubil  tuti  ui  of  any  tiling  elfe  extrinfic  to  the 
hand;  and  when  chords  are  long  protra&ed,  that  de¬ 
gree  of  fri&ion.  which  renders  every  found  in  the  chord 
fenfible  to  the  ear,  without  harfhnefs,  niull  be  the  moll: 
agieeable.  For  this  reafon,  likewife,  we  fhould  recom¬ 
mend  alum- water  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  will  eafily  be 
perceived,  that  this  inftrument  requires  to  be  tuned  with 
the  niceft  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe¬ 
rament  will  pdffibly  admit.  For  thefe  laws  the  reader 
will  naturally  have  recourfe  to  the  article  Music  f.  in  I  Chap,  vifci 
this  Dictionary  ;  where,  from  M  D’Alembert,  isgi-art-64. 
veil  a  plain  and  fatisfa&ory  account,  both  of  the  me¬ 
thod  propofed  by  Rameau,  and  of  that  eflablifhed  in 
common  practice,  without  anticipating  the  experience 
and  talie  of  the  reader,  by  didating  which  of  thefe 
plans  is  preferable  To  thofe  who  have  occafion  to 
tune  the  inllrument,  it  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  per- 
ufe  the  detached  article  Temperament  in  this  Work. 

Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alteration 
preferibed  in  thefe  accounts,  we  fhall  prefuppofe  the 
leader  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  proceed  to  deferibe 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu¬ 
ned.  But  it  is  previoufly  expedient  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  rules  which  coudud  the  procefs  of  tuning  a 
harpiichord,  will  be  equally  effedual  in  tuning  the  Har¬ 
monica  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  greater  delica¬ 
cy  in  adjufting  the  chords  fhould,  if  pradicable,  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  the  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  the  harpfichord,  is  chofen  by 
fome  ;  this  la  in  common  fpinets  is  24  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  13  from  the  top  :  and  the  ut  a- 
bove  it,  or  feeond  C  upon  the  G  cleff,  by  others.  This 
lau  we  fhould  rather  advife,  becaufe  we  imagine  thofe 

intervals 
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intervals  which  we  have  called  feconds  major  to  be  more 
juft  through  the  whole  o&ave,  when  the  courfe  of.  tu¬ 
ning  is  begun  by  a  natural  femitone.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  may  begin  by  tuning  the  fecond  ut  of  his 
Harmonica,  or  C  above  the  treble  cleff,  in  imifon  with 
its  correfpondent  C  upon  the  harpfichord  or  any  other 
inftrument  in  concert- pitch  ;  then,  defeending  to  its 
o&ave  bejow,  adjuft  it  with  the  ut  above,  till  every 
puliation  if  poflible  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendered 
icarcely  diflinguifhable  when  fimultaneoufly  heard.  To 
the  loweft  note  of  this  odlave  he  muft  tune  the  fol  or  G 
immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth,  dill  obferving  the  laws 
of  temperament  :  To  this  G,  the  re ,  or  D  immediately 
above  it,  by  the  fame  chord  :  To  the  re ,  or  D  above, 
its  o&ave  below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la  or  A  im¬ 
mediately  above  it :  To  la ,  the  mi  or  E  afeending  in 
the  fame  proportion:  To  mi,  its  o&ave  below:  To 
this,  the  fi  or  15  immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth  :  To 
the  firft  ut,  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  th t  fa  or  F  imme- 
dietely  below  by  the  fame  chord. 

That  the  pra&itioner  may  be  ftill  more  fecure  in  the 
piftice  and  propriety  of  his  procedure,  he  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  already  adjufted,  and  alter,  as  much 
as  is  confident  with  the  fifths  and  o&aves,  fuch  among 
thefe  thirds  as  may  feem  grating  and  difagreeable  to  his 
ear.  Thus  far  having  accomplifhed  his  operation,  he 
may  tune  ail  the  other  natural  notes  whether  above  or 
■below  by  odiaves.  His  next  concern  is  with  the  femi- 
tones.  And  here  it  will  be  fuggefted  by  common 
fenfe,  that  as  in  all  inftruments  with  fixed  feales  the 
{harp  of  a  lower  muft  likewife  anfwer  for  the  flat  of  a 
higher  tone,  the  femitone  ought  as  nearly  as  poffible 
to  divide  the  interval.  He  may  begin  with  la  or  A 
fharp ;  which  la  in  its  natural  date  is  a  third  minor  be¬ 
neath  the  ut  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  feale.  This  femitone  fhould  correfpond  with  the  F 
natural  immediately  above  by  a  fifth.  To  it  may  be 
tuned  the  re  or  D  fharp  immediately  below  by  a  fimilar 
chord  :  To  D  fharp,  its  o&ave  above  :  To  ft  or  B  na¬ 
tural,  immediately  above  the  la  or  A  firft  mentioned, 
may  be  adjufted  the  F  or  fa  fharp  immediately  above 
it  :  To  this  its  o&ave  below  :  To  that  o&ave,  the  G 
or  ut  fharp  above  by  a  fifth  :  To  the  C  fharp,  its  odtave 
below  :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  G  or  fol  fharp  above. 
Between  this  G  fharp  and  the  D  fharp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  fharp  ;  but  if 
the  others  are  juftly  tuned,  that  difeord  will  not  be  ex¬ 
tremely  effenfive ;  and  it  is  a  nec&Tary  confequence  of 
temperament.  The  reft  of  the  {harps  and  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  afeending  or  defeending,'  may  be  tu¬ 
ned  by  their  odiaves. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  exprefted  by 
letters  and  figures,  thus  ;  where,  however,  it  muft  be 
-obferved,  that  the  higher  notes  of  any  chord  are  marked 
with  larger  capitab.  It  fhould  likewife  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  are  not  expreffive  of  the  different  ratios 
which  the  notes  bear  one  to  another,  confidered  with 
refpedl  to  their  vibrations  ;  but  only  fignificant  of 

their  nominal  diftances,  according  to  the  received  de- 
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nominations  of  the  intervals.  Cc  cG  cD  dD  dA 
$  8  s  5  s 

aE  Ee  eB  Cf.  The  fharps  and  flats  thus,  A$Ftj, 

/v|o;y<,  d$D$,  b  \  F$,  F^f$.  f$C$,  C$c$, 

c  ^Gy<.  In  running  over  the  fharps  and  flats  as  the 


naturals,  it  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  try  the  thirds,  Harmonb 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  offend  the  ear  ;  which,  if  cau*  ^ 
tioufly  done,  will  not  fenfibly  injure  the  other  chords.  v 
— Though  this  article  has  been  protradled  to  a  length 
which  we  did  not  originally  intend,  we  have  how¬ 
ever  the  fatisfadlion  to  find,  that  it  comprehends 
every  thing  effential ;  fo  that  any  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  the  nature  of  chords,  and  the  pra&ical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mufic  as  univerfally  taught,  may  not  only  be 
able  to  tune  his  inftrument,  but  to  acquire  its  whole 
manoeuvre,  without  the  leaft  affi (lance  from  a  mafter. 

On  Plate  CCXXVI.  is  reprefented  an  inftrument 
of  this  kind,  made  by  Mr  Dobb  of  St  PauPs  church¬ 
yard,  London. 

Though  this  topic  appeared  in  itfelf  complete  in 
the  former  edition  of  this  extenfive  work,  yet  having 
fince  received  from  Dr  Edmund  Cullen  of  Dublin  the 
following  obfervations,  and  refle&ing  that  men  of  mu* 
fical  talents  have  not  only  different  taftes,  but  different 
powers  of  mechanical  operation,  we  have  thought  it 
proper  to  fubmit  to  the  choice  of  our  readers,  either 
Dr  Franklin^s  form  and  arrangement  of  the  glades,  or 
that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Cullen;  but  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  initiate  in 
this  inftrument,  to  diflinguifli  by  colours,  according  to 
Dr  Franklin,  the  notes  and  femitones. — We  like¬ 
wife  cannot  forbear  to  think,  that  the  complete  bafs 
pra&icable  on  the  harmonica,  is  by  many  degrees  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  chords  with  which  Dr  Cullen  propofesto 
grace  every  emphatic  note,  with  which,  from  the  flruc- 
ture  and  arrangement  of  his  inftrument,  he  is  under  a 
neceflity  of  deluding  inftead  of  fatisfying  the  ear,  with 
the  full  effe&  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  treble  and 
bafs  upon  the  fame  inftrument. 

This  inftrument  the  Do&or  deferibes  as  confifting  “of 
35  glaffes  of  different  fizes,  anftvering  to  fo  many  diftin& 
founds,  and  ranged  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  deferibed. 

They  are  exa&ly  of  the  form  of  a  cocoa  nut  vv hen  theu* 
fual  quantity  of  the  top  is  cut  off,  or  the  fugar-bowls 
made  of  cocoa-nut  {hells  fo  much  in  ufe  will  give  a  pre- 
cife  idea  of  their  figure.  They  are  blown  with  plain  long 
fta’ks,  which  are  fitted  to  wooden  feet  ferewed  on  a 
board  at  proper  diftances,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  cir¬ 
cular  tops  of  all  may  be  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  an  inch  afunder.  Of  thefe  35, 
jo  only  are  allotted  for  half  tones;  there  remain  there¬ 
fore  25  for  the  diatonic  feale.  The  loweft  note  corre- 
fponds  to  G  in  the  bafs  clef ;  hence  it  extends  upward 
to  the  o&ave  above  C  in  alt.  For  uniformity,  take  the 
glaffes  which  are  chofen  gradually  and  regularly  dimi- 
niftiing  in  fize  as  they  afeend  in  tone.  This,  however, 
is  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  the  tone  of  the  glafs  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  its  fize,  but  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  upon  the  proportion  of  its  different  parts  to  one 
another:  hence  the  glafs  correfpond ing  to  one  note  may 
be  fmaller  than  a  glafs  correfponding  to  a  note  three  or 
four  tones  higher  :  however,  where  it  is  practicable,  they 
fhould  always  be  chofen  gradually  climini filing  as  they  a- 
fcend,both  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  appearance,  and 
that  an  equality  in  point  of  loudnefs  may  be  preferved  ; 
for,  as  every  body  knows,  an  inftrument  may  be  liable 
to  great  inequality  in  point  of  ftrength,  though  per- 
fe&ly  in  tune.  This  muft  have  a  very  bad  efFe&  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  performers  on  the  violin  and  other  in- 
ftruments  of  that  kind  very  folicitous  about  the  propor¬ 
tional 
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Harmom  tional  thicknefs  of  their  firings.  The  glaffes  being 
ca*  chofen  in  the  bed  manner  circumflances  will  permit, 
we  proceed  to  arrange  them.  Here  let  me  obferve,  that 
in  general  the  diameter  of  the  largeft  glafs  at  its  mouth 
is  about  feven  inches,  and  its  folid  contents  about  five 
Englifh  pints,  while  the  higliefi  is  of  about  ^  inch,  and 
its  contents  about  y  of  a  gill :  this,  however,  is  arbitrary, 
and  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  inflruinent.  In  ar¬ 
ranging  the  glaffes,  we  {hall,  to  avoid  confufion,  take 
the  diatonic  fcale  fird, and  afterwards  the  half  tones  will 
be  eafily  underflood.  The  wooden  feet  before  men¬ 
tioned  are  to  be  ferewed  on  a  flrong  board  of  a  proper 
fize,  and  they  are  difpofed  at  convenient  intervals  in 
rows  perpendicular  to  the  longed  Tides  of  the  rectan¬ 
gular  board  on  which  they  (land.  In  thefe  feet  the 
glaffes  are  difpofed  in  the  following  manner:  Beginning 
with  the  lowed  note  G,  we  fix  that  on  the  foot  which 
Hands  in  the  neared  angle  of  the  board  on  the  left 
hand,  A  in  the  next  bottom  in  the  fame  perpendicular 
line,  B  in  the  third  :  when  we  come  to  C,  however, 
we  do  not  place  it  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line,  but 
in  the  neared  bottom  of  the  fecond  perpendicular  row 
to  the  left  hand,  D  in  the  fccond  of  the  fame  row,  E 
in  the  third  ;  F  again  in  the  neared  bottom  of  the  third 
row,  G  in  the  fecond  of  the  fame  row,  A  in  the  third  ; 

B  again  in  the  neared  bottom  of  the  fourth  row,  C  in 
the  fecond  of  the  fame,  and  fo  on.  By  this  contri¬ 
vance,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  an  immenfe  compafs  is  obtain¬ 
ed  :  fo  great  a  one  indeed,  that  if  the  glaffes  were  dif¬ 
pofed  according  to  the  old  method,  regularly  afeending 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  indrument,  to  take 
in  the  fame  compafs,  it  mud  dretch  to  a  confiderable 
length,  no  lefs  than  a  length  equal  to  the  fum  of  all 
the  perpendiculars  we  before  fpoke  of,  which  in  ordi¬ 
nary  fize  of  the  glaffes  would  amount  to  upwards  of  16 
feet  ;  the  inconvenience  of  which  it  is  unneceffary  to 
dwell  upon.  As  to  the  half  tones,  perhaps  a  more  ju¬ 
dicious  and  convenient  arrangement  may  be  thought  of 
for  them  :  but  the  prefent  mode  is  far  from  incon¬ 
venient,  except  in  fome  keys;  and  it  is  diffidently 
commodious  for  performing  fuch  airs  as  are  bed  fuited 
to  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  indrument.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  arrangement,  we  fhall  fpeak  fomewhat  more 
exaClly  of  them.  Eb  on  the  fird  line  of  the  treble  dave 
dands  in  the  fourth  bottom  of  the  fird  perpendicular 
row  to  the  left  liand  ;  Ffj  on  the  fird  fpace  dands  in 
the  fourth  place  of  the  fecond  row,  Gij  on  the  fe¬ 
cond  line  of  the  treble  dave  Hands  in  the  fourth  of  the 
third  row,  C[|  on  the  third  fpace  of  the  fame  Have 
(lands  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  fourth  row,  and 
fo  on,  afeending  T\\  in  the  fifth  row,  Gtj  in  the 
fixth,  Al|  in  the  feventh,  Cjj  in  the  eighth.  In  the  ninth 
perpendicular  row,  that  is,  the  lad  to  the  right  hand 
in  the  diatonic  fcale,  dands  C  alone  ;  but  immediately 
behind  is  placed  Bb  of  the  middle  line  of  the  treble 
dave,  and  again  behind  it  D\\  of  the  fourth  line  of  the 
treble  dave,  which  finifhes  the  whole.  There  is  forne- 
thing  fingular,  and  perhaps  whimfical,  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  half  tones  :  but  it  is  found  fufficiently  con- 
venient  ;  and  if  a  better  is  thought  of,  it  may  eafily  be 
adopted.  In  the  mean  time  I  mud  obferve,  that  two 
of  them,  viz.  Clj  and  F!|,  Handing  immediately  behind 
the  D  and  G  respectively  above  them,  are  fingularly 
well  fitted  for  performing  running  paffages  either  up  or 
down  in  the  key  of  G.  Ex.  gr .  let  us  fuppofe  that  we 
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have  that  very  common  A,  G,  FI;,  E,  femiquavers. 
Here  the  performer  touches  A,  which  is  in  the  fird  place 
of  the  6th  row,  with  his  left  hand,  G  with  the  fore-finger 
of  his  right,  Fi|  with  the  middle,  and  E  again  with  the 
left  hand;  in  the  fame  manner  may  E,  D,  Cij,  and  B,  be 
played,  or  upwards  by  inverting  the  motion:  Thus  we 
can  with  the  utinod  eafe  run  either  up  or  down  two  very 
frequent  paffages  in  a  key,  which  might  naturally  be  fup- 
pofed  difficult  upon  this  indrument,  and  that  with  any 
given  rapidity.  I  wifh  as  much  could  be  fat'd  of  all  the 
other  half  tones,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  fome  are  altoge¬ 
ther  wanting  :  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  they  may 
eafily  be  added,  if  we  can  find  convenient  places;  and 
I  apprehend  even  that  very  practicable,  Be  that  as  it 
may,  notwithdanaing  the  feemingly  inconvenient  fi¬ 
xation  of  fome  half  tones,  and  the  total  want  of  others, 
pieces  may  be  performed  on  this  indrument  of  confi¬ 
derable  rapidity.  I  myfelf,  though  very  far  from  be¬ 
ing  an  accomplifhed  player,  can  with  great  eafe  go 
through  all  the  parts  of  Fifher’s  Celebrated  Rondeau  ; 
nay,  1  have  heard  the  fifth  concerto  of  Vivaldi  played 
upon  it  with  as  much  diftindnefs  as  upon  a  violin.  The 
glaffes  are  not  neceffarily  chofen  perfectly  in  tune,  but 
are  tuned  by  the  help  of  a  quantity  of  water.  Here, 
however,  two  cautions.are  neceffaiy  :  id,  By  no  means 
to  take  a  glafs  which  is,  when  without  water,  flatter 
than  the^note  you  intend;  as  in  that  cafe  you  cannot  re¬ 
medy  it,^tlie  water  making  the  tone  dill  flatter  :  rather 
let  it  be  fomewhat  (harper,  and  you  may  tune  it  to  the 
utmod  nicety  by  a  little  water.  Tile  fecond  caution  is, 
not  to  choofe  a  glafs  which  is  very  much  (harper  than 
the  note  required  ;  as  in  that  cafe,  fo  large  a  quantity 
of  water  will  be  required  to  tune  it  as  will  entirely 
fmother  the  tone.  } 

This  indrument  is  to  be  played  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  harmonica,  viz.  the  fingers  are  to  be  well 
wetted;  and  by  the  application  of  them  to  the  fide,  af- 
•  [lited  bY  a  proper  motion,  the  found  is  produced.  And 
here  I  would  obferve,  that  the  proper  motion  is,  to  make 
the  fingers  follow  the  thumb,  not  the  thumb  follow  the 
fingers  111  going  round  the  glafs  :  it  is  neceffary  alfo  to 
preferve  the  circular  motion  very  exadly,  as  the  lead 
deviation  from  it  produces  the  mod  horrible  found 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  islikewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
you  mud  touch  the  fmaller  glaffes  upon  the  very  top  of 
the  brim  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  the  palm  of  the  hand 
mud  be  nearly  parallel  to  the  top  of  the  glafs:  but 
in  coming  to  the  larger  glaffes,  it  is  abfolntely  necef- 
lary  to  make  the  fingers  touch  the  fide,  not  the  top  of 
the  glai3  ;  and  the  larger  the  glafs,  the  more  diitant 
from  the  top  muft  they  be  touched,  Praaice  alone  can 
determine  this  matter. 

“  From  this  difpofition  of  the  glades,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
that  the  perfect  chord  of  C  is  always  mod  completely 
m  our  power,  namely,  by  ufing  different  fingers  to  the 
different  notes  at  the  fame  time  :  and  although  a  full 
bafs  cannot  be  executed  upon  this  indrument,  we  have 
always  a  great  number  of  accompaniments  which  can 
eahly  be  introduced ;  more  perhaps  than  upon  any  inflru- 
mem*  the  organ  and  others  of  that  fpecies  excepted.  The 
thirds  or  fifths  occafionally.can  be  introduced;  and  when 
done  with  take  and  judgment,  will  fcarcely  yield  to  a 
middling  bafs..  If  to  this  is  added  the  thrilling  foftnefs 
ol  the  tones,  inimitable  by  any  other  fubdance,  it  will 
readily  appear  to  be  an  indrument  more  in  the  true  dyb- 

af 
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Harmoni-  of  mufic,  of  that  mufic  which  the  heart  acmnowledges, 
ca-  than  any  that  either  chance  or  ingenuity  has  hitherto 
'  produced.  It  is  indeed  incapable  of  that  vvhimGcal 
fubdivifion  to  which  the  tafte  of  modem  compofers,  that 
fworn  enemy  to  harmony  and  real  mufic,  leads;  which 
ferves  no  end  but  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  executions 
of  a  favourite  performer,  and  to  overwhelm  his  hearers 
with  ftupid  admiration.  This  is  not  mufic;  and  up¬ 
on  thefe  occafions,  though  I  acknowledge  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  doing  what  I  fee  done,  I  lament  that  the  honelt 
man  has  taken  fo  much  pains  to  Id  little  purpofe. 
Our  inllriiment  is  not  capable  of  this  (at  ^liealt  not  in 
fo  exquifite  a  degree  as  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  a 
few  others)  :  yet  if  the  true  and  original  intent  of  mu¬ 
fic  is  not  to  aftonifh  but  to  pleafe,  if  that  inftrument 
which  mod  readily  and  pteafingly  feizes  the  heart  thro’ 
the  ears  is  the  bell,  I  have  not  a  moment’s  hefitation  in 
fetting  it  down  the  firft  of  all  mufical  inftruments. 
There  is  but  one  which  will  in  any  degree  bear  the 
comparifon,  or  rather  they  are  the  fame  inllriiment,  I 
mean  Dr  Franklin’s  harmonica:  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  inllriiment  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  has 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  harmonica.  1  he  full  linking 
difference  is  in  the  impracticability  of  executing  quick 
paffages  on  the  latter  ;  whereas  it  is  in  moll  cafes  ex¬ 
tremely  eafy  on  the  other.  Again,  the  very  long  con¬ 
tinued  vibration  of  the  glafs,  inevitably  muil  produce 
horrible  difeord,  or  at  lead  confufion,  except  the  piece 
played  be  fo  flow  that  the  vibration  of  one.  glafs  be 
nearly  over  before  the  other  is  heard.  Now,  in  onr  in- 
flrument,  this  may  be  remedied  by  laying  pieces  of 
fpunge  lightly  between  the  glaffes,  fo  as  to  allow  them 
only  the  proper  extent  of  vibration.  This,  however,  is 
an  exceptionable  method  :  and  it  is  much. better  done 
by  the  touch  of  the  performer’s  finger,  which  inftantly 
flops  the  vibration  ;  and  the  life  of  this  may  . be  learned 
by  a  very  little  pradice,  the  motion  here  being  enti.re- 
.  Iy  voluntary:  But  in  the  harmonica,  the  motion  being 
partly  mechanical,  v.g*  the  rotation  of  the  glafles, 
this  cannot  be  done;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  the 
execution  of  the  crefcendo  the  harmonica  is  not.  fo  per- 
‘  fed  as  this  inftrument.  Befides,  the  inconvenience  of 
tuning  the  half  tones,  as  fharps  or  flats,  feparately,  is  as 
great  in  the  harmonica  as  in  the  harpfichord.  This  is 
'a  very  great  imperfeaion  ;  as  half  tones,  being  tuned  at 
the  medium,  are  falfe  both  as  fharps  and  as  flats.  1  he 
learned  Dr  Smith  fays,  there  is  no  lefs  than  one-fifth  of 
the  interval  difference  between  the  fharp  of  one  note 
and  tiie  flat  of  the  next  above  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
propofes  to  have  an  harpfichord  conftrnded  with  a  flop, 
fo  as  to  diredt  the  jacks  to  the  fharps  or  flats  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevalence  of  either  in  the  piece  to  be  play¬ 
ed  :  but  in  oiir  inftrument,  from  its  very  conflru&ion, 
this  inconvenience  is  avoided.  As  to  matters  of  con¬ 
venience,  the  harmonica  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  out  of 
order  ;  the  glaffes  frequently  break,  plainly  on  account 
of  the  great  drain  upon  them  where  they  join  the 
fpindle,  and  are  thus  with  much,  difficulty  renewed  ; 
whereas  with  us  the  lofs  of  a  glafs  is  nothing..  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  harmonica,  in  point  of  original  ex¬ 
pence,  is  about  five  times  as  high  as  the  other  :  although 
I  apprehend  it  poffefies  no  one  advantage,  except  that 
the  performer  may  fit  at  it ;  whereas  with  onr  inflru- 
ment  it  is  convenient,  if  not  neceffary,  to  Hand  ;  but  he 
mufl  be  a  lazy  mufician  that  gives  himfelf  much  concern 
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about  that  :  And  if  he  will  fit  at  our  inftrument,  he  Hi-moot 
may,  though  at  the  expence  of  much  eafe  in  point  of 
execution. 

“  Let  us  now  confider  fome  objedions  that  have  been 
made  to  this  inftrument.  One  is,  that  neceflity  of 
{landing,  in  order  .to  do  any  thing  capital  upon  it.  But 
is  not  that  the  cafe  in  all  inftruments,  except  where 
the  performer  fits  of  neceflity  ?  Did  ever  any  one 
fee  Giardini  or  Fiiher  play  a  folo  fitting?  But  for' 
the  fatisfadlion  of  thefe  torpid  gentlemen,  I  can  faith¬ 
fully  a (f are  them,  I  knew  a  lady  who  performed  on  th ii 
inftrument  perfedly  well,  though  fhe  had  loft  the  ufe 
of  both  her  legs.  A  more  ferious  and  important  ob- 
jedion  lies  both  to  this  and  the  harmonica,  viz,  the 
want  of  a  {hake.  How  this  is  fupplied  upon  the  harmo¬ 
nica,  I  cannot  fay,  as  I  never  faw  it  even  attempted  : 
but  on  our  inftrument,  although  a  very  perfed  fhake  can 
fcarcely  be  produced,  fomething  fo  like  it  may  be  done 
as  will  fairly  excufe  the  want ;  and  that  is,  by  whirling 
the  two  {lands  round  the  note  concerned  with  the  (hake 
with  the  utmoft  velocity,  beginning  the  lower  note  a 
little  feoner  than  the  other.  By  this  means,  except  in 
very  large  glafles  where  the  vibrations  are  too  dillant 
in  time/fuch  an  intermixture  of  the  two  founds  is  pro¬ 
duced,  as  extremely  well  imitates  a  fine  fhake,  and  the 
dexterous  performer  will  make  the  beat  in  a  turned 
fhake  with  a  fpare  finger.  This  operation  requires 
fome  dexterity  ;  but  this  is  a  charge  common  to  all 
mufical  inftruments  ;  and  I  queftion  not  but  that  the 
Highland  bagpipe  itfelf  requires  fome  fort. of  fkill. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
harmonica,  and  more  efpecially  this  inftrument  which 
has  as  yet  got  no  name,  is  the  moll  exquifite  and  noble 
prefent  that  the  lovers  of  true  harmony  have  ever  yet  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  it  is  with  much  aftoniftiment  I  find  this 
invaluable  treafure  almoft  entirely  confined  to  Ireland,  a 
country  not  very  remarkable  for  mufical  tafte  or  ta- 


lents  ;  But  I  hope  foon  to  fee  this  elegant  fpecies  of 
mufic  very  generally  known  and  pradifed  over  all  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

HARMONY.  The  fenfe  which  the  Greeks  gave  to 
this  word  in  their  mufic,  is  fo  much  lefs  eafy  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  becaufe,  the  word  itfelf  being  originally  a 
fubftantive  proper,  it  has  no  radical  words  by  which  we 
might  analyfe  it,  to  difeover  its  etymology.  In  the 
ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  harmony  appears 
to  be  that  department  whofeobjed  is  the  agreeable  fuc- 
ceflion  of  founds,  merely  contidered  as  high  or  low  ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  two  others  called  rhythmica  and 
metrica ,  which  have  their  principle  in  time  and  mea- 
fure.  '  This  leaves  our  ideas  concerning  that  aptitude  of 
found  vague  and  undetermined  ;  nor  can  we  fix  them 
without  fludying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules  of  the 
art ;  and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  dillinguifh  harmony  from  melody,  unlefs 
we  add  to  the  lad  the  ideas  of  rhythmus  and  mea- 
fure  ;  without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  can  have 
a  diftinguifliing  charader :  whereas  harmony  is  cha- 
raderifed  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 
quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com- 
pofe  it. 

It  appears  by  a  paflage  of  Nicomachus,  and  by 
others,  that  they  likewife  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to 
the  chord  of  an  odave,  and  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
inftruments,  which  performed  in  the  diftance  of  an  cc* 
4.  t  av« 
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Harmony  tave  one  from  the  other,  and  which  is  more  commonly  meaning,  there  mull  be  connexions  in  mufic  as  well  Harmony, 
called  antiphone.  -  _  as  in  language  :  it  is  neceffary  that  what  has  preceded  ""“"V 

Harmony,  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a  fuccefllon  ffiould  tranfmit  fomething  of  its  nature  to  what  is  fub- 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  modulation.  For  a  fequent,  fo  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  a 
long  time  this  harmony  had  no  other  principle  but  fuch  whole,  and  be  ftamped  with  the  genuine  charaXer  of 
rules  as  were  almoft  arbitrary,  or  folely  founded  on  unity. 

the  approbation  of  a  praXifed  ear,  which  decided  con-  “  Now,  the  complex  fenfation  which  refults  from  a 
cerning  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  fuccefllon  of  perfeX  chord  mud  be  refolved  into  the  Ample  fenfa- 
chords,  and  whofe  determinations  were  at  laft  reduced  tion  of  each  particular  found  which  compofes  it,  and 
to  calculation.  But  father  Merfenne  and  M.  Saveur  into  the  fenfation  of  each  particular  interval  which 
having  found  that  every  found,  however  Ample  in  ap-  forms  it,  afcertained  by  compan'fon  one  with  another, 
pearance,  was  always  accompanied  with  other  founds  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  fenflble  in  any  chord  ; 
lefs  fenfible,  which  conftitute  with  itfelf  a  perfeX  chord-  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
major  ;  with  this  experiment  M.  Rameau  fet  out,  and  between  founds,  and  by -the  analogy  between  intervals, 
upon  it  formed  the  bafis  of  his  harmonic  fyftem,  which  that  the  connexion  now  in  queftion  can  be  eftablifhed; 
he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  volumes,  and  which  and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fource,  from  whence 
at  laft  M.  D  Alembert  has  taken  the  trouble  of  ex-  flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If,  then, 
plaining  to  the  public.  the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a  fucceflion 

Signior  Tartini,  taking  his  route  from  an  experiment  of  perfeX  chords-major,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  pro- 
wlncli  is  newer  and  more  delicate,  yet  not  lefs  certain,  ceed  by  intervals  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  fuch 
has  reached  conclufions  fimilar  enough  to  thofe  of  Ra-  a  chord  ;  for  then  fome  one  or  more  founds  of  the  pre- 
meau,  by  purfuing  a  path  whofe  direXion  feems  quite  ceding  chord  being  neceffarily  protraXed  in  that  which 
oppofite.  According  to  M.  Rameau,  the  treble  is  is  fubfequent,  all  the  chords  would  be  found  fuflicieutly 
generated  by  the  bafs ;  Signior  Tartini  makes  the  conneXed,  and  the  harmony  would,  at  leaft  in  this 
bafs  refult  from  the  treble.  One  deduces  harmony  fenfe,  be  one. 

from  melody,  and  the  other  fuppofes  quite  the  con-  “  But  befides  that  thefe  fuccefiions  muft  exclude  all 
trary.  To  determine  from  which  of  the  two  fchools  melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  feries  which  forms  its 
the  bed  performances  are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is  foundation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of  the 
neceffary  than  to  inveftigate.  the  end  of  the  compofer,  art  ;  becaufe,  as  mufic  is  a  fyllem  of  meanings  like  a 
and  difcover  whether  the  air  is  made  for  the  accom-  difcourfe,  it  ought,  like  a  difcourfe,  to  have  its  periods, 
paniments,  or  the  accompaniments  for  the  air.  At  its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfes,  its  cadences,  its  punXuation  of 
the  word  System  in  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  DiXionary,  every  kind  ;  and  becaufe  the  uniformity  of  a  harmoni- 
is  given  a  delineation  of  that  publilhed  by  Signior  cal  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all  this,  diatonic  pro- 
Tartini.  Here  he  continues  to  fpeak  of  M.  Rameau,  cedures  require  that  major  and  minor  chords  (hould  be 
whom  he  has  followed  through  this  whole  work,  as  intermixed  ;  and  the  necefiity  of  diffonances  has  been 
the  artift  of  greateft  authority  in  the  country  where  he  felt  in  order  to  diftinguilh  the  phrafes,  and  render  the 
writes.  ...  cadences  fenfible.  Now,  a  conneXed  feries  of  perfeX 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  however,  to  declare,  chords-major  can  neither  be  produXive  of  perfeX 
That  this  fyllem,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  far  chords-minor  nor  of  diffonances,  nor  can  feufibiy  mark 
from  being  founded  upon  nature;  an  affirmation  which  any  mufical  phrafe,  and  the  punXuation  muft  there  be 
he  inceffantly  repeats  :  “  That  it  is  only  eftablifhed  found  entirely  defeXive. 

upon  analogies  and  congruities,  which  a  man  ofinven-  “  M.  Rameau  being  abfolutely  determined,  in  his 
tion  may  overturn  to-morrow,  by  fubftituting  others  fyftem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
more  natural :  that,  in  fhort,  of  the  experiments  from  tifed  among  us,  had  recourfe,  for  this  effeX,  to  ano- 
whence  he  deduces  it,  one  is  deteXed  fallacious,  and  ther  experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I  have 
the  other  will  not  yield  him  the  confequences  which  he  formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a  different  arrange- 
would  extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author  ment  is  taken  from  the  Aril.  He  pretended,  that  any- 
took  it  in  his  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  de-  Ample  found  whatever  afforded  in  it  multiplies  a  per- 
monjlration  the  reafonings  upon  which  he  eftablifhed  his  feX  minor  or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  was  the  domi- 
tlieory,  every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into  ri-  nant  or  ftfth,  as  it  furnifhed  a  perfeX  chord  major  by 
dicule.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  disapproved  the  vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts,  of  which  it  is  the  tonic 
a  title  fo  ill  founded,  and  fo  gratuitoufly  affumed  ;  and  or  fundamental  found.  He  has  affirmed  as  a  certain 
M.  Eftive,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has  faX,  that  a  vocal  firing  caufed  two  others  lower  than 
fhown  him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  propoAtion,  itfelf  to  vibrate  through  their  whole  extent,  yet  without 
That  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  repre-  making  them  produce  any  found,  one  to  its  twelfth  ma- 
fented  by  their  oXaves,  and  that  the  oXaves  may  be  jor  and  the  other  to  its  fcventeentli ;  and  from  thisjoin- 
fubftituted  for  them,  there  was  not  any  one  thing  de-  ed  to  the  former  faX,  he  has  very  ingenioufly  dedn- 
monflrated,  or  even  Armly  eftablifhed,  in  his  pretended  ced,  not  only  the  application  of  the  minor  mode  and 
demonftration.’’  He  returns  to  his  fyftem.  of  diffonances  in  harmony,  but  the  rules  of  harmonic 

“  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonance  prefents  us  phrafes  and  of  all  modulation,  fuch  as  they  are  found  at 
with  nothing  but  independent  and  folitary  chords  ;  the  words  Chord,  Accompaniment,  Fundamental  Bafs,  Ca¬ 
ll.  neither  prefcribes  nor  eflablifhes  their  fucceflion.  dence,  Dijfonance,  Modulation. 

Yet  a  regular  fucceflion  is  neceffary  ;  a  diXionary  of  “  But  flrft  (continues  Rouffeau),  the  experiment 
feleXed  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  colleXion  of  is  falfe.  It  is  difcovered,  that  the  firings  tuned  be- 
hgitimate  chords  a  piece  of  mufic  :  there  muft  be  a  neath  the  fundamental  found  do  not  entirely  vibrate 
Voe.  VIII.  Part  I.  Rr  when 
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'Harmony,  when  tins  fundamental  found  is  given  ;  but  that  they 
— y—-  Ere  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  return  its  umlon 
alone,  which  of  confequence  can  have  no  harmonics 
below.  It  is  moreover  difcovercd,  that  the  propeity 
of  tlrings  in  dividing  themfelves,  is  not  peculiar  to  thofe 
which  are  tuned  by  a  twelfth  and  feventeeuth  below  the 
principal  found  ;  but  that  ofcilht.ous  are  likewife  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  lower  firings  by  all  its  multiples.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth  and  leyen- 
tceiuh  below  not  being  fingtihr  phenomena  of  their 
kind,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  perfect 
minor  chord  which  they  reprefent.  ^ 

«  Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  grant- 
ed,  even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty. 
Jf,  as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
the  refonance  of  fonorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  be  de¬ 
rived  only  from  the  vibrations  of  fuch  bodies  as  do  not 
refound.  Tu  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theory, 
to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  harmony;  and  it  is  a  polition  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy  no  lefs  ftrange,  that  a  fonorous  body  ffiould 
vibrate  without  refounding,  as  if  found  itfelf  were  any 
thinf  elfe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibiations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  be- 
fides  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itfelf compofe  a  perfect  chord;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the 
bodies  in  vibration,  which  do  not  enter  into  that  pet¬ 
ted  harmony.  Why  then  fhould  the  former  founds 
produce  confonances,  and  why  fhould  the  latter  not 
produce  them,  fince  all  of  them  equally  refult  from 

^‘^Every  found  exhibits  a  chord  truly  perfe£,  fince 
it  is  compofed  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  fince  it  is  by 
them  that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  thefe  harmonics  are 
not  heard,  and  nothing  is  diflinguifhed  but  a  Ample 
found,  unlefs  it  be  exceedingly  flrong  ;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon  ;  and 
that,  as  foon  as  the  confonances  can  be  diflinguifhed, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  has 
loll-  its  purity. 

“  That  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  ditie- 
rent  ways.  Firft,  by  caufing  certain  harmonics  to  re¬ 
found,  and  not  the  others,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fenfation  of  a  fingle  found ;  whence  the 
vuity  of  nature  is  deftroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har¬ 
monics,  an  effect  is  exhibited  fimilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fuppreffing  all  the  others ;  for 
in  that  cafe  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  were  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard  :  where¬ 
as,  in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  operations, 
they  defiroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together  in 
forming  and  {lengthening  the  iimple  fenfation  of  the 
principal  found.  It  13  the  fume  effeft  which  the  full 
found  of  a  flop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  fuc- 
cefhvely  removing  the  flopper  or  regifler,  the  third  and 
fifth  are  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal;  for  then 
that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abforbed  in  the 
other  founds,  are  fepaiately  and  difagreeably  diflinguifh¬ 
ed  by  the  ear. 

“  Moreover,  the  harmonics  which  we  caufe  to  found 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfelves,  which 
cannot  be  fuch  to  the  fundamental  found.  It  is  by 
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thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  found)  which  pro-  Harmony, 
duce  them  are  diftingnifhed  with  a  more  feniible  degree 
of  harfhnefs  ;  and  thefe  very  harmonics  which  thus 
render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into  its 
harmony.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  moil  perfeA 
chords  are  naturally  difpleafing  to  ears  whofc  relilli 
for  harmony  is  not  fufficiently  formed  ;  and  l  have 
no  hefitation  in  thinking,  that  even  the  octave  iilelf 
might  be  difpleafing,  if  the  mixture  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  Voices  did  not  iuure  us  to  that  interval  from  ouV 
infancy. 

“  With  diflmnnee  it  is  ftill  worfe  :  becaufe,  not 
only  the  harmonics  of  the  found  by  which  the  dt fcoid  is 
produced,  but  even  the  found  itfelf,  is  excluded  from  the 
natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental :  which  is  the  cau!e 
why  difeord  is  always  dilUnguifhcd  among  a  ail  the 
other  founds  in  a  manner  (hocking  to  the  ienfe. 

“  Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  ilop  fully  open¬ 
ed,  gives  a  perfect  chord  with  its  third  major,  which 
are  not  diflinguifhed  from  the  fundamental  found,  it 
the  hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  doe-; 
not  found  the  whole  ftop  in  fucceffion  \  but  thefe  har¬ 
monic  founds  are  never  abforbed  in  the  fundamental, 
but  on  account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a 
fituation  of  the  regifters  as  may  caufe  the  pipes  which 
produce  the  fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  their 
force  the  other  founds  which  produce  thefe  harmonics. 

Now,  no  perfon  ohferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  conti¬ 
nual  proportion  in  a  concert ;  fince,  by  the  manner  ol 
inverting  the  harmony,  its  greatefl  force  mufl  in  every 
inflant  be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another  ;  which 
is  not  practicable,  and  would  defiroy  tl  e  \vh  le  melody. 

“  When  we  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bafs  caufes  to  reiound  the  perfect  chord  major  ;  but 
becaufe  that  bafs  is.  not  always  fundamental,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  mufic  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfeft  minor 
chord,  this  perfed  chord- major  is  rarely  flruck  with 
the  right  hand  ;  fo  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  feventh  re¬ 
dundant  with  the  odave,  and  a  thoufand  other  caco¬ 
phonies,  which,  however,  do  not  much  difgufl  our 
ears,  becaufe  habit  renders  them  tradable  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  an  ear  naturally  juft  would 
prove  fo  patient  of  difeords,  when  firft  expoied  to  the 
teft  of  this  harmony. 

“  M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fimpHcity  naturally  fuggell  their 
own  bafTes ;  and  that  any  man  having  a  juil,  though 
unpradifed  ear,  would  fpontaneoufly  fing  that  bafs. 

This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  mutlcian,  refuted  by  univer- 
fal  experience.  Not  only  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  either  bafs  or  harmony,  be  of  himfelf  incapable 
of  finding 'either  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M. 
Rameau,  but  they  would  be  difpleafing  to  him  if  he 
heard  them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  fimple 
unifon. 

“  When  we  confider,  that,  of  alt  the  people  upon 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fome  kind  of  mufic  and 
melody*  the  Europeans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
a  harmony  confiding  of  chords,  and  who  are  pleafed 
with  this  mixture  of  founds  ;  when  we  confider  that 
the  world  has  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft,  of  all 
the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts,  not  one  ha3 
found  out  this  harmony :  that  not  one  animal,  not  one 
bird,  not  one  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  chord 

but 
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but  the  oniTon,  nor  any  other  mufic  but  melody  :  that 
the  eaftern  fanguages,  fo  fonorous,  fo  mufical  ;  that 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo  delicate,  fo  fenfible,  prac- 
tifed  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  art,  have  never  con¬ 
ducted  this  people,  luxurious  and  enamoured  of  plea- 
fure  as  they  were,  towards  this  harmony  which  we 
imagined  fo  natural  :  that  without  it  their  mufic  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  afloniihing  effeds  ;  that  with  it  ours  is 
fo  impotent  :  that,  in  fhort,  it  was  referved  for  the 
people  of  the  north,  vvliofe  grofs  and  callous  organs  of 
fenfation  are  more  affeded  with  the  noife  and  clamour 
of  voices,  than  with  the  fweetnefs  of  accents  and  the 
melody  of  infledions,  to  make  this  grand  difcovery, 
and  to  vend  it  as  the  effentia!  principle  upon  which  all 
the  rules  of  the  art  were  founded  ;  when,  in  fhort,  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  fufped  that  all  our  harmony  is  nothing  but 
a  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  would  never 
have  entered  into  our  minds,  had  we  been  truly  fenfible 
to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art,  and  of  that  mufic  which 
is  uuqucllionably  natural. 

“  M.  Rameau  afferts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fotirce  of  the  molt  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
-this  notion  is  contra  lidory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat¬ 
ter  of  fadt.  To  fad  it  is  contradidtory  ;  becaufe, 
fince  the  invention  of  counter- point,  all  the  wonderful 
effects  of  mufic  have  eeafed,  and  it  has  loft  its  whole 
force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  fuch 
beauties  as  purely  rcfult  from  harmony  are  only  percei¬ 
ved  by  the  learned  ;  that  they  affect  none  with  tranf- 
port  but  fuch  as  are  deeply  converfant  in  the  art  ; 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na¬ 
ture,  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contradic¬ 
tory  ;  lince  harmony  affords  us  no  principle  of  imita¬ 
tion  by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  exprefling 
fentiments,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till  it  be¬ 
comes  in  lame  meafure  dramatic  or  imitative,  which  is 
the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to  which  the 
art  can  afpire  ;  fnice  all  the  pleafures  which  we  can  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of  founds  are 
extremely  limited,  and  have  very  little  power  over  the 
human  heart  ” 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  M.  Roufleau,  in  his  obfer- 
vations  on  harmony,  with  patience  ;  and  we  readily 
grant,  that  the  Jyjtem  of  harmony  by  M.  Rameau  is 
neither  demondrated,  nor  capable  of  demonflration. 
But  it  will  not  follow,  that  any  man  of  invention  can 
foeatily  and  fo  quickly  fubvert  thofe  aptitudes  and  ana¬ 
logies  on  which  the  fyitem  is  founded.  Every  hypo- 
t belli  is  admitted  to  poffefs  a  degree  of  probability  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it 
o.ieri  a  fatisfadory  folution.  The  iirft  experiment  of 
M.  Rameau  is,  that  every  fonorous  body,  together 
with  its  principal  found  and  its  odave,  gives  likewife 
its  twelfth  and  feventeenth  major  above  ;  which  being 
approximated  as  much  as  poflible,  even  to  the  chords 
immediately  reprefented  by  them,  return  to  the  third, 
fifth,  and  octave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfed 
harmony.  This  is  what  nature,  when  folicited,  fpon- 
taneoufly  gives  ;  this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unpre¬ 
pared  and  uncultivated!  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  pleafure.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a  right 
to  our  attention,  and  acceptance  from  nature,  be  1m- 
prefed  with  more  genuine  or  more  legible  lignatures  of 
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her  fan&iort  than  this  ?  We  do  not  contend  for  the  Harney, 
truth  of  M.  Rameau’s  fecond  experiment.  Nor  is  it  —v™** 
neceflary  we  fhould.  The  firft,  expanded  and  carried 
into  all  its  confequences,  refolves  the  phenomena  of 
harmony  in  a  manner  fufficient  to  eftablifh  its  authenti¬ 
city  and  influence.  The  difficulties  for  which  it  af¬ 
fords  no  folution  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  either  to 
merit  the  regard  of  an  artift,  or  a  philofopber,  as  M. 
D’Alembert  in  his  elements  has  clearly  fhown.  The 
fads  with  which  M.  Roufleau  confronts  this  principle, 
the  armies  of  multiplied  harmonics  generated  in  injini - 
turn ,  which  he  draw's  up  in  formidable  array  againit  it, 
only  fhow  the  thin  partitions  which  fometimes  may  di¬ 
vide  philofophy  from  whim.  For,  as  bodies  are  infi¬ 
nitely  diviiible,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  efta- 
blilhed,  or  as,  according  to  every  philofophy,  they 
muft  be  indefinitely  diviiible,  each  infinitefimal  of  any 
given  mafs,  which  are  only  harmonics  to  other  princi¬ 
pal  founds,  mull  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmo¬ 
nics  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  fo  that,  if  the  reafoning  of 
Roufleau  has  any  force  againft  M.  Rameau’s  experi¬ 
ment,  the  ear  muft  be  continually  diftraded  with  s. 
chaos  of  inappretiable  harmonics,  and  melody  itfelt 
muft  be  loft  in  the  confnfion.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that,  by  the  w'ife  inftitution  of  nature,  there 
is  fuch  a  conformity  eftablifhed  between  our  fenfes  and 
their  proper  objeds,  as  muft  prevent  all  thefe  difagree- 
able  eftedis.  Roufleau  and  his  opponent  are  agreed  in 
this,  that  the  harmonics  confpire  to  form  one  predomi¬ 
nant  found  ;  and  are  not  to  be  deteded  but  by  the  niceft 
organs,  applied  with  the  deepeft  attention.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a  proper 
management  of  this  wife  precaution  of  nature,  diffo- 
nances  themfelves  may  be  either  entirely  concealed  or 
considerably  foitened.  So  that,  fince  by  nature  fono¬ 
rous  bodies  in  adual  vibration  are  predifpofed  to  exhi¬ 
bit  perfed  harmony  ;  and  fince  the  human  ear  is,  by 
the  lame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  perceive  it  5  the  harmonical  chaos  of  M.  Roufleau 
may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain,  where  it  will 
probably  meet  with  the  warmeft  reception  it  can  ex- 
ptd  to  find  *.  Nor  does  it  avail  him  to  pretend,  that  ♦  M.  Rovf- 
before  the  harmonics  can  be  diltinguifhed,  fonorous  bo-  feau  wasa- 
dies  muft  be  impelled  with  a  force  which  alters  the  ^v.e  w*\en 
chords,  and  deflroys  the  purity  of  the  harmony  ;  for  wric-^ 
this  pofition  is  equally  falfe  both  in  theory  and  prac-  ten, 
tice.  In  theory,  becaufe  an  impulfe,  however  forcible, 
muft  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of  any  fo¬ 
norous  body,  fo  far  as  it  extends  :  in  pradice,  be- 
caule  the  human  ear  adually  perceives  the  harmony  to 
be  pure.  What  effeds  his  various  manoeuvres  upon 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  leifurc 
and  curiofity  enough  to  try  the  experiments  :  but  it  is 
apprehended,  that  w'hen  tried,  their  refults  will  leave 
the  fyflem  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 
D’Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  maintained  by  this 
philofopher,  none  is  more  extravagant  than  his  af- 
fertion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  Ample  unifon,  1*4 
difpleafing  to  the  human  ear  :  nay,  that  we  are  only 
reconciled  to  odaves  themfelves  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
fhould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  fhe  in- 
fpired  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepofleflions  a- 
R  r  2  gainft 
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Harmony .  gafn &  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirmed  lefs  remotely  conne&ed  with  fome  fentiment  or  paffion  Harmony, 

— V —  hakit !  The  translator  of  D'Alembert’s  Elements ,  as  gi-  of  the  human  heart.  We  know,  that  there  are  inftinc-  'r"~ 

ven  under  the  article  Music  in  this  Di&ionary,  has  tive  expreffions  of  pain  or  pleafure  in  their  various 

been  at  peculiar  pains  to  invedigate  his  earlieft  recol-  modes  and  degrees,  which,  when  uttered  by  any.fenli- 

kaions  upon  this  fubjeft  ;  and  has  had  fuch  opportu-  tive,  and  perceived  by  any  confcious  being,  excite  in 

nities,  both  of  attending  to  his  original  perceptions,  the  mind  of  the  percipient  a  feeling  fympathetic  with 

and  of  recognifing  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  as  are  that  by  which  they  are  prompted.  We  likewife  know 

not  common.  He  can  remember,  even  from  a  period  from  experience,  that  all  artificial  founds  modulated  in 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  pleafed  with  the  fim-  the  fame  manner,  have  fimilar,  though  not  equal,  ef- 
pleft  kinds  of  artificial  harmony  ;  to  have  didinguiihed  fefts.  Wc  have  feen,  that,  in  order  to  render  harmony 

the  harmonics  of  fonorous  bodies  with  delight;  and  to  compatible  with  itfelf,  the  melody  of  each  part  mult  be 

have  been  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  found  of  fuch  bo-  congenial ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  one  kindred  melody 

dies  as,  by  their  ftrudlure,  or  by  the  cohefion  of  their  refult  from  the  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  com¬ 

parts,  exhibited  tlicfe  harmonics  falfe.  This  is  the  pofer  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  melody 
chief,'  if  not  the  only  caufe,  of  the  tremendous  and  homogeneous  ;  fo  far  the  imitation  may  be  preferved, 
difagreeable  fenfation  which  we  feel  from  the  found  of  and  even  heightened  :  for  fuch  obje&s  as  are  majellic 

the  Chinefe  ghong.  The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is  and  auguft,  or  the  feelings  which  they  excite,  are  more 

frequently,  in  fome  degree,  produced  by  a  drum  une-  aptly  exprefled  by  a  compofition  of  kindred  founds, 
qually  braced  :  from  this  found  the  tranflator  often  re-  than  by  any  fimple  tone  whatever.  They  who  fup- 
members  to  have  darted  and  fereamed,  when  carried  pofe  the  mimetic  powers  of  mufic  to  be  confummated 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  born  in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  founds  or  degrees 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfery-maid  ;  and  as  he  is  confci-  of  motion,  mull  entertain  limited  and  unworthy  ideas 

ous,  that  the  acouftic  organs  of  many  are  as  exquifue  as  of  its  province.  It  is  naturally  a  reprefentative  almofl 

his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had  the  of  every  fentiment  or  affedtion  of  the  foul;  and,  when 
fame  fenfations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  recol-  this  end  is  gained,  the  art  mud  have  reached  its  higheft 
le£t  the  fads.  So  early  and  fo  nicely  may  the  fenfa-  perfedion,  and  produced  its  nobleft  effeds.  But  thefe 
tions  of  harmony  and  difeord  be  diftinguiffied.  But  effeds,  however  fenfible  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
after  all,  it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a  mo-  us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un- 
dern  invention,  and  even  at  this  late  period  only  explored.  Theatrical  performances  are  likewife,  by 
known  to  the  Europeans.  We  fhould,  however,  be  them,  faid  to  have  produced  the.  moil  wonderful  ef- 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philofopher  learn-  feds  ;  yet  thefe  we  do  not  recognife  amongfl  ourfelves, 
ed  that  harmony  was  not  known  to  antiquity.  From  though  we  have  dramatic  entertainments  perhaps  not 
what  remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  of  his  pofition  inferior  to  theirs. 

can  be  derived  ;  and  we  have  at  lead  mentioned  one  Rouficau  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  among  the  an- 
probability  againft  it  in  out  notes  to  the  Preliminary  cients  the  enharmonic  fpecies  of  mufic  was  fometimes 
Difcourfe  to  the  article  Music,  (fee  Note  b.)  But  tho*  called  harmony. 

RoufTeau’s  mighty  objedions  were  granted,  that  bar-  Diretl  Harmony ,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs  is  fiinda- 
mony  can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi-  mental,  and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  among 
tually  formed  and  cultivated  ;  that  the  period  of  its  themfelves,  and  with  that  fundamental  bafs,  the  natn- 
prcvalence  h%s  been  ffiort,  and  the  extent  of  its  em-  ral  and  original  order  which  ought  to  fubfiil  in  each  of 
pire  limited  to  Europe  ;  dill  his  conclufion,  that  it  is  a  the  chords  that  compofe  this  harmony. 

Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  deducible  Inverted  Harmony ,  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental 
even  from  thefe  premifes.  Mild  we  affirm,  that  epic  or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fome  of  the  upper  parts, 
poetry  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  becaufe,  during  and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  transferred 
the  long  'interval  which  happened  from  the  beginning  of  to  the  bafs  beneath  the  others. 

the  woild  to  the  dedru&ion  of  Troy,  no  epic  poem  Harmony  of  the  Spheres ,  or  Celefial  Harmony ,  a  fort 
feems  to  have  appeared?  Or  becaufe  a  natural  and  mel-  of  mrfic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient  phi- 
lifluous  verfification  is  lefs  reliihed  by  an  unpolifhed  lofophers  and  fathers,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by  the 
tade,  than  the  uncouth  rhymes  of  a  common  ballad,  fweetly  tuned  motions  of  the  dars  and  planets.  This 
[hall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  numbers  is  merely  harmony  they  attributed  tolhe  various  proportionate 
fuppofititious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  the  contrary,  w*e  will  impreffions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
venture  to  affirm,  that  though  harmony  cannot,  as  adling  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impoffible,  according 
Rameau  fuppofes,  be  mathematically  demondrated  to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies ;  yet  with  fo  much  rapidity,  fhould  be  filent :  on  the  con- 
the  idea  of  its  condituent  parts,  and  of  their  coalef-  trary,  the  atmofphere,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
cence,  is  no  lefs  edabliihed,  no  lefs  precife  and  defi-  mud  yield  a  fet  of  founds  propoi donate  to  the  impref- 
mte,  than  any  mode  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity  fion  it  receives;  confequently,  as  they  do  not  all  run  the 
to  be  invedigated  by  geometrical  researches  or  alge-  fame  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the 
braical  calculations.  It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic  or  different  tones  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  motions, 
imitative  power  of  mufic  chiefly  con  fills  in  melody;  but  directed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  muft  form  an 
from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fairly  admirable  fymphony  or  concert. 

deduced,  that  harmony  is  abfolutely  unfufceptible  of  They  therefore  fuppofed,  that  the  moon,  as  being 
imitation.  Perhaps  every  mufical  found,  even  to  the  the  lowed  of  the  planets,  correfponded  to  mi;  Mei- 
moft  fimple,  and  all  modulations  of  found,  are  more  or  cury,  to  fa;  Venus,  to  fol ;  the  Sun,  to  la;  Mars,  to 
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Harmoftes  Ji ;  Jupiter,  to  ut ;  Saturn,  to  re;  and  the  orb  of  the 
I!  fixed  bars,  as  being  the  highefl  of  all,  to  mi,  or  the 
oftave. 

HARMOSTES,  or  Harmosta,  in  antiquity,  a 
fort  of  magiftrate  among  the  Spartans,  whereof  there 
were  feveral,  whofe  biifmefs  was  to  look  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  citadels,  and  repairing  the  forts  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  cities. — The  word  is  formed  of 

Kpfiieu,  apto ,  concinoy  u  I  adapt,  concert,”  & c. 

HARMOSYNIANS,  ugfic.oawotf  in  antiquity,  were 
magiftrates  among  the  Spartans,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Lycurgus,  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  obfervance 
of  that  law  of  the  Spartan  legifiator  which  required 
married  women  to  wear  a  veil  when  they  appeared  in 
th«:  flreets,  whereby  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  iingle 
females,  who  were  allowed  to  appear  abroad  with  their 
faces  uncovered. 

HARNESS,  a  complete  armour,  or  the  whole 
equipage  and  accoutrements  of  a  cavalier  heavily  armed; 
as  cafque,  cuirafs,  &c.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  harnoh  ;  which  fome  derive  from  the  Greek 
“  a  lamb’s  fkin,”  becaufe  they  anciently  co¬ 
vered  themfelves  therewith.  Du  Cange  obferves,  that 
the  word  harnefium  is  ufed  in  the  corrupt  Latin  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  and  that  it  comes  from  the  High  Dutch 
harnas  or  harmfch .  Others  derive  it  from  the  Italian 
artiefe;  others- from  the  Celtic  hanies ,  “  a  cuirafs.” 

Under  king  Richard  II.  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
all  men  to  ride  in  harnefs  with  launcegays.  Vide  fiat. 
7  Ric.  II.  cap.  13.  In  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  VI.  cap.  14. 
harnefs  feems  to  include  all  kinds  of  furniture  for  of¬ 
fence  as  well  as  defence,  both  of  men  and  horfe  ;  as 
fwords,  buckles  for  belts,  girdles,  &c. 

Harness  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  furniture  put  on  a 
horfe  to  draw  in  a  coach  or  waggon,  or  other  carriage; 
fuch  as  collars,  leathers,  traces,  See. 

HARO,  Harou,  or  Iiarol ,  in  the  Norman  cufioms. 
—  Clamour  de  haro  is  a  cry  or  formula  of  invoking  the 
a  fli  fiance  of  jufiice  againft  the  violence  of  fome  offender, 
who  upon  hearing  the  word  haro  is  obliged  to  defift, 
on  pain  of  being  feverely  punifiied  for  his  outrage,  and 
to  go  with  the  party  before  the  judge. 

The  word  is  commonly  derived  of  ha  and  roul ,  as  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  an  invocation  of  the  fovereign  power,  to 
afiifi  the  weak  againfi  the  ffrong,  on  occafion  of  Raoul 
firff  duke  of  Normandy,  about  the  year  912,  who  ren¬ 
dered  himftlf  venerable  to  his  fubje&s  by  the  feverity 
of  his  jufiice;  fo  that  they  called  on  him  even  after 
his  death  when  they  fuffered  any  oppreffion.  Some 
derive  it  from  Harola  king  of  Denmark,  who  in  the 
year  826  was  made  grand  confervator  of  jufiice  at 
Mentz.  Others  from  the  Danilh  aa  rauy  q.  d.  “  help 
me  a  cry  raifed  by  the  Normans  in  flying  from  a 
king  of  Denmark  named  Roux,  w'ho  made  himfelf 
duke  of  Normandy.  The  letters  of  the  French  chan¬ 
cery  have  ufually  thi^  claufe,  Non  objlant  clameur  de 
haroy  &c. 

The  haro  had  anciently  fuch  vafi  power,  that  a  poor 
man  of  the  city  of  Caen  named  Affelin,  in  virtue  here¬ 
of,  arrefied  the  corps  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
the  middle  of  the  funeral  proceflion,  till  fuch  time  as 
his  fon  Flenry  had  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  que- 
ftion,  which  was  that  whereon  the  chapel  svas  built 
wherein  he  was  interred. 


HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  Englifh  kings.  See 
England,  n°  77,  83.  <  #  ^ 

HARP,  a  mufical  infirument  of  the  ftringed  kind, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  and  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a  people  of 
Italy,  who  were  fuppofed  the  firft  that  invented  it ; 
and  from  whom,  they  fay,  it  was  borrowed  by  other 
nations.  Menage,  See.  derive  the  word  from  the 
Latin  harpay  and  that  from  the  German  herp  or  harp. 
Others  bring  it  from  the  Latin  carpo ,  becaule  touched 
or  thrummed  with  the  fingers.  Dr  Hi'ekes  derives  it 
from  harpa  or  hearpa ,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing  ; 
the  firfi  in  the  language  of  the  Cimbri,  the  fecond  in 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Englifh  priefi  who 
wrote  the  life  of  St  Dunftan,  and  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.  ii.  n.  12.  Sumpfit  fecum 
ex  more  ciiharam  fuaniy  quam  paterna  lingua  hearpam  vo- 
camus ;  which  intimates  the  word  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  harp  was  the  favourite  mufical  infirument  of 
the  Britons  and' other  northern  nations  in  the  middle 
ages  5  as  is  evident  from  their  laws,  and  from  every 
paffage  in  their  hiftory,  in  which  there  is  the  leafi  al- 
lufion  to  mu  lie.  By  the  laws  of  Wales,  a  harp  was 
one  of  the  three  things  that  were  neceffary  to  conftitute 
a  gentleman,  i.  e.  a  freeman  ;  and  none  could  pretend 
to  that  character  who  had  not  one  of  thefe  favourite 
inftruments,  or  could  not  play  upon  it.  By  the  fame 
laws,  to  prevent  flaves  from  pretending  to  be  gentle¬ 
men,  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden  to  teach,  or  to  permit, 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp  ;  and  none  but  the  king, 
the  king’s  muficians,  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed  to 
have  harps  in  their  poffeffion.  A  gentleman’s  harp- 
was  not  liable  to  be  feized  for  debt ;  becaufe  the  want 
of  it  would  have  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  a  flave.  The  harp  was  in  no  lefs  efti- 
mation  and  univerfal  ufe  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes. 
Thofe  who  played  upon  this  infirument  were  declared 
gentlemen  by  law  ;  their  perfons  were  efteemed  invio¬ 
lable,  and  fecured  from  injuries  by  very  fevere  penal¬ 
ties;  they  were  readily  admitted  into  the  bight  11  com¬ 
pany,  and  treated  with  difiinguifhed  marks  of  refpeefi 
wherever  they  appeared. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  ftru&ure  of  harps. 
That  called  the  triple  harp  has  97  firings  or  chords  in 
three  rows,  extending  from  C  in  the  tenor  cliff  to- 
double  G  in  alt,  which  make  five  odlaves  :  the  middle 
row  is  for  the  femitones,  and  the  two  outfide  rows  are 
perfedl  unifons.  On  the  bafs  fide,  which  is  played  with 
the  right  hand,  there  are  36  firings;  on  the  treble 
fide,  26  ;  and  in  the  middle  row,  3^  firings.  There 
are  two  rows  of  pins  or  ferews  on  the  right  fide,  ferving* 
to  keep  the  firings  tight  in  their  holes,  which  are  fa- 
ftened  at  the  other  end  to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the 
upper  fide.  The  harp,  within  the  laft  40  years,  has 
been  in  fome  degree  improved  by  the  addition  of  eight 
firings  to  the  unifon,  viz.  from  E  to  double  F  in  alt. 
This  infirument  is  fir uck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
both  hands.  Tts  mufic  is  much  like  that  of  the  fpinet, 
all  its  firings  going  from  femitone  to  femitone;  whence 
fome  call  it  an  inverted  fpinet .  It  is  capable  of  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  the  lute. 

There  are  among  us  two  forts  of  this  infirument*-, 

viz* . 


Harold, 

Harp. 
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viz,  the  Welch  harp,  being  that  juft  deferibed;  and  the 
Irijh  harp .  Plate  CCXXVI.  n°  1.  repre  Cents  the  harp 
of  Brian  Boiromh,  king  of  all  Ireland,  11  a  in  in  battle 
with  the  Danes  A.  I).  1014,  at  Clontarf.  His  fon 
Donagh  having  murdered  his  brother  Teige,  A.  D. 
J023,  and  being  depofed  by  his  nephew,  retired  to 
Rome,  and  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and 
other  regalia  of  his  father,  which  he  preferred  to  the 
Pope  in  order  to  obtain  abfolution.  Adrian  IV.  fur- 
named  Breakfpear,  alleged  this  circumftance  as  one 
of  the  principal  titles  lie  claimed  to  this  kingdom  in 
his  bull  transferring  it  to  Henry  II.  Thefe  regalia 
were  kept  in  the  Vatican  till  the  pope  fent  the  harp  to 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith; 
but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  of  mafiive  gold.  Henry 
gave  the  harp  to  the  firft  earl  of  Cianricard  ;  in  whofe 
family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  it  came  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family  into 
that  of  Mac  Mahon  of  Clenagh  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
after  whofe  death  it  paffed  into  the  poffeffion  of  com- 
imfiioner  Mac  Namara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it  was 
prefented  to  the  right  honourable  William  Conyngham, 
who  depofited  it  in  Trinity  college  library.  It  is  32 
inches  high,  and  of  extraordinary  good  workmanfhip  ; 
the  founding-board  is  of  oak,  the  arms  of  red  Pally  ; 
the  extremity  of  the  uppermoft  arm  in  part  is  capt  with 
filver,  extremely  well  wrought  and  chiff.led.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  large  cryftal  fet  in  filver,  and  under  it  was  ano¬ 
ther  ftone  now  loft.  The  buttons  or  ornamental  knobs 
at  the  Tides  of  this  arm  are  of  filver.  On  the  front  arm 
are  the  arms  chafed  in  filver  of  the  0‘Brien  family,  the 
bloody  hand  fupported  by  lions.  On  the  fides  of  the 
front  arm  within  two  circles  are  two  Irifh  wolf  dogs 
cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the  founding  board 
where  the  firings  entered  are  neatly  ornamented  with 
efcutcheons  of  brafs  carved  and  gilt ;  the  laiger  found¬ 
ing-holes  have  been  ornamented,  probably  with  filver, 
as  they  have  been  the  objeCl  of  theft.  This  harp  has 
28  keys,  and  as  many  firing- holes,  confequently  there 
were  as  many  firings.  The  foot-piece  or  reil  is  broken 
off,  and  the  parts  round  which  it  was  joined  are  very 
rotten.  The  whole  bears  evidence  of  an  expert  ai  tift. 

King  David  is  ufually  painted  with  a  harp  in  his 
hands  ;  but  we  have  no  tellimony  in  all  antiquity  that 
the  Hebrew  harp,  which  they  call  chinnor,  was  any 
thing  like  ours.  On  a  Hebrew  medal  of  Simon  Mac¬ 
cabeus  we  fee  two  forts  of  mnfical  inflruments  ;  but 
they  are  both  of  them  very  different  from  our  harp, 
and  only  confift  of  three  or  four  firings.  All  authors 
agree,  that  our  harp  is  very  different  from  the  lyra, 
cithara,  or  barbiton,  ufed  among  the  Romans.  For- 
tunatus,  lib.  vii.  carm.  8.  witneffes,  that  it  was  an  in- 
ftrument  of  the  barbarians : 

Rowanufque  lyra,  plavdat  tibi  barbarus  hirpa, 

Gramts  Acbilliacba}  crottjj.  Uritanna  can  at. 

Of  ancient  harps,  two  are  reprefented  on  the  fame 
plate. —  N°  2.  is  a  trigonum  or  triangular  harp.  It  is 
taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mufeum  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  fhoulder 
of  a  little  dancing  Cupid,  who  fupports  the  inftrument 
with  his  left  hand  and  plays  upon  it  with  his  right.  The 
trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Athcnasus,  lib.  iv.  and  by 
Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap,  9.  According  to  Athenams, 
Sophocles  calls  it  a  Phrygian  injlrument ;  and  one  of  his 


dipnofophifts  tells  us,  that  a  certain  mufician,  named  Harp. 
Alexander  Alexandrines,  was  fuch  an  admirable  performer 
upon  it,  and  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  at 
Rome,  that  he  made  the  inhabitants  «  mufi- 

cally  mad.”  N°  3.  and  4.  are  varieties  of  the  fame  ia- 
llrument.  N5  5.  is  the  Theban  harp,  according  to  a 
drawing  made  from  an  ancient  painting  in  one  of  the 
fepulehral  grottos  of  the  firft  kings  of  Thebes,  and 
communicated  by  Hr  Bruce  to  Dr  Burney*.  The 
performer  is  clad  in  a  habit  made  like  a  fhirt,  fuch  as  *  Vide#*r- 
the  women  (till  wear  in  Abyffinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia,  nefs  Hip.  of 
It  reaches  down  to  his  ancles  ;  his  feet  are  without 
famlals,  and  bare;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare  ;  hisp'  224' 
loofe  white  fieeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows;  and 
his  head  is  clofe  fliaved.  His  left  hand  feeras  employed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftrument  among  the  notes  in 
alia ,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio;  while,  Hooping  forwards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the 
loweft  firing,  and  promifing  to  a  Lend  with  the  molt 
rapid  execution  :  this  action,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  artift,  fhows  that  it  was  a  common  one 
in  his  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands  were 
then  frequent,  and  confequently  that  mufic  was  well 
underflood  and  diligently  followed. 

On  this  inftrument  Dr  Burney  makes  the  following 
observations  :  “  The  number  of  firings,  the  fize  and 

form  of  this  inftrument,  and  the  elegance  of  its  orna¬ 
ments,  awaken  reflections,  which  to  indulge  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and  indeed  out  of  our 
depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  painting  in  which  it  is  reprefented.  In¬ 
deed  the  time  when  it  was  executed  is  fo  remote,  as  to 
encourage  a  belief,  that  arcs,  after  having  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  were  again  loft  and  again  invented 
long  after  this  period. — With  refpeCl  to  the  number  of 
firings  upon  this  harp,  if  conjeCtures  may  be  allowed 
concerning  the  method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be 
offered  to  the  reader’s  choice.  The  firft  idea  that  pre¬ 
fented  itfelf  at  the  fight  of  13  firings  was,  that  they 
would  furnifh  all  the  femitones  to  be  found  in  modern 
inflruments  within  the  compafs  of  an  o&ave,  as  from 
C  to  c,  D  to  d ,  or  E  to  e.  The  fecond  idea  is  more 
Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity  ;  which  is,  that 
if  the  longeil  firing  reprefented  projlambanomenos ,  or  I), 
the  remaining  12  firings  would  iupply  all  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  quai  ter- tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chroma¬ 
tic,  and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  within  the 
compafs  of  an  oCtave  :  but  for  my  part,  I  would  rather 
incline  to  the  firfl  arrangement,  as  it  is  more  natural, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  ilrutture  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fecond.  For  with  refpeCl  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  no  liiftoric  teflimony  can  be  produced 
concei  ning  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  aferihing  to  Olym¬ 
pus  the  Phrygian  the  firft  ufe  of  the  enharmonic:  and 
though  in  the  beginning  the  melody  of  this  genus  was 
fo  fimple  and  natural  as  to  refemble  tire  wild  notes  and 
rude  effays  of  a  people  not  quite  emerged  from  barba- 
rifm  ;  yet  in  after-times  it  became  overcharged  with 
finical  fopperies  and  fanciful  beauties,  arifing  from  fuch 
minute  divifions  of  the  fcale  as  had  no  other  merit  than 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  them.  It  fetms  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model  before  their 
eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the  form  and  manner  of 

ufing 
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Harp  ufing  fuch  an  inftrument  fhould  not  have  been  perpe- 
II  mated  by  poftcrity  ;  but  that,  many  ages  after,  ano- 
t  Hirpies.  t|ier  0f  ail  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  firings,  fhould 

-  take  place  of  it.  Yet  if  we  confider  how  little  we  at  e 

acquainted  with  the  ufe  and  even  conftru&ion  cf  the 
inflruments  which  afforded  the  greatefi  delight  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common 
life  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe  only  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  our  wonder  will  ceafe  ;  efpecially  if  we  re¬ 
fuel  upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  into  which 
it  is  poffible  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plunged 
by  the  tyianny  and  devaflation  of  a  powerful  and  cruel 
invader/’ 

JjcII-Harp ,  a  mufical  in  ft  rumen  t  of  the  firing  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  fwinging  it 
about,  as  a  bell  on  its  bafis. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long;  its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  art  of  brafs  or  ileel  wire,  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  flretched  acrofs  the  found- board  by 
ferews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  o&aves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  are 
ftruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble  and  the  left  hand  the  bafe  :  and  in  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra, 
or  cythara  of  the  ancients  ;  but  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mull  be 
allowed  to  be  modern. 

Harp  cf  JEolus .  See  Acoustics,  n°  io. 

HARPAGINES,  in  antiquity,  were  hooks  of  iron, 
banging  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  which,  being  fecured 
with  chains  to  the  mails  of  fhips,  and  then  let  down 
with  great  velocity  into  the  enemy’s  vefftls,  caught 
Ihem  up  into  the  air.  By  way  of  defence  againfl  thefe 
machines,  they  coveied  their  fhips  with  hides,  which 
broke  and  blunted  the  force  of  the  iron.  The  harpa- 
^gines,  by  the  Greeks  called  Apy-ayn,  owe  their  inven¬ 
tion  to  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  philofopher. 
HARPAGIUS.  See  Arpagius. 

HARPALUS,  a  Greek  aftronomer,  who  flonrifhed 
about  48c  B.  C.  corre&ed  the  cycle  of  eight  years  in¬ 
vented  by  Cleoftratus;  and  propofed  a  new  one  of  nine 
years,  in  which  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon  returned 
to  tie  fame  point.  But  Plarpalus’s  cycle  was  afterwards 
altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  full  years  to  it.  See 
Chronology,  ne  27. 

HARPIES  (ahitiaj,  Harpyi;e),  in  antiquity,  a 
rapacious  impure  fort  of  monflers  of  the  bird  kind, 
y  £n  mentioned  among  the  poets.  They  are  represented* 
hi.  with  wings,  ears  like  bears,  bodies  like  vultnrs,  faces 

like  women,  and  feet  and  hands  hooked  like  the  talons 
of  birds  of  prey. 

The  ancients  looked  on  the  harpies  as  a  fort  of 
genii  or  demons.  Some  make  them  the  daughters  of 
Tellus  and  Oceanus,  the  earth  and  ocean ;  whence,  fays 
Strvius,  it  is,  that  they  inhabit  an  ifland,  half  on  land 
and  half  in  water.  Valerius  Flaccus  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Typhon. 

There  were  three  harpies,  Aello,  Ocypete,  and  Ce- 
loeno,  which  laft  Homer  calls  Podargc .  Hefiod,  in  his 
Theogony,  ver.  267.  only  reckons  two,  Aello  and  Ocy- 
ptte,  and  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Thanmas  and 
Eltflra,  affirming  that  theyr  had  wings,  and  went  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  Zephyrus  begat  of  them 
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Balius  and  Xanthus,  Achilles’s  horfes.  Pherecydes  Harping 
relates,  that  the  Boreades  expelled  them  from  the  II 
Zigean  and  Sicilian  feas,  and  purfued  them  as  far  as  Harpoon. 
the  iflands  which  he  calls  Plots:  and  Homer  Calynz ;  - 

and  which  have  fince  been  called  the  Strophades . 

Voffius,  De  Idolol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  99  p.  63.  thinks, 
that  what  the  ancients  have  related  of  the  harpies, 
agrees  to  no  other  birds  fo  well  as  the  bats  found  in' 
the  territories  of  Darien  in  South  America.  Thefe 
animals  kill  not  only  birds,  but  dogs  and  cats,  and 
prove  very  troubkfome  to  men  by  theil  peckings.  But 
the  ancients,  as  the  fame  Voffius  obferves,  knew  no¬ 
thing  of  thefe  birds.  By  the  harpies,  therefore,  he 
thinks,  they  could  mean  nothing  elfe  but  the  winds ; 
and  that  it  was  on  this  account  they  were  made  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Elcdlra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  fcholiafts  of  Apollonius,  Hefiod, 
and  Enflathius.  Their  names,  Aello,  Ocypete,  Ce- 
loeno,  are  fuppofed  to  fuggeft  a  farther  argument  of 
this. 

Mr  Bryant  fuppofes  that  the  harpies  were  a  college 
of  priefts'rn  Bithynia,  who  on  account  of  their  repeat¬ 
ed  afts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  were  driven  out  of  the 
country:  their  temple  was  called  Arpi,  and  the.  en¬ 
virons  Arpiai ,  whence  the  Grecians  formed  Apivizn  • 
and  he  obferves  farther,  that  Harpya>  Apvvu,  was  cer„ 
tainly  of  old  the  name  of  a  place. 

HARPING  iron.  See  Harpoon. 

HARPINGS,  the  fore- parts  of  the  wales  ivliich 
encompafs  the  bow  of  a  ffiip,  and  are  faftened  to  the 
Item,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  the  wales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  fhip  in  this  place,  where  fhe 
fuftains  the  greateft  fhock  of  reliftance  in  plunging  in¬ 
to  the  fea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  preflure  of  fail. 

HARPOCRATES,  in  mythology,  the  fon  of  Ifis 
and  Ofiris.  This  is  an  Egyptian  deity,  whofe  diftin- 
guiftiing  attribute  is,  that  he  is  reprefented  with  his 
fingers  applied  to  his  mouth,  denoting  that  he  is  the 
god  of  lilence.  The  ft  a  cue  of  this  idol  was  fixed  in 
the  entrance  cf  mod  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  he 
was  commonly  exhibited  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  the  flower 
of  lotus,  and  fometimes  bearing  a  quiver. 

HARPOCRATION  (Valerius),  a  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece .  Aldus 
hr  ft  publifhed  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it  ;  but 
the  befl  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1  696. 

HARPOON,  or  Harping-iron,  a  fpear  or  javelin 
ufed  to  ftrike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  fifhery. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  harp - 
big-iron ,  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  ftafF,  having  at  one 
end  abroad  and  flat  triangular  head,  fharpened  at  both 
edges,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility  ;  to 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  faftened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  whale  line ,  which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.  See  Whale- Fishery, 

Guh-Harpoon ,  a  kind  of  fire-arm  for  difeharging 
harpoons  at  whales,  and  thereby  killing  them  more 
eafily  and  expeditioufly  than  formerly  when  the  har- 
5  poons 
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Harpoon  poons  were  thrown  by  the  hand.  Though  this  me 
thod  was  projected  a  good  many  years  ago,  it  has  but 
lately  come  into  ufe;  and  premiums  have  been  annually 
offered  by  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts,  &c.  to  the 
perfons  who  fir  ft  ftruck  a  fifh  in  this  manner.  In  the 
Tran&aions  of  that  fociety  for  1786,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  firft  fifh  ftruck  in  this  manner  in  1784. 
The  gun  was  of  the  blunderbufs  conftru&ion,  loaded 
with  four  common  tobacco-pipes  full  of  glazed  powder; 
the  ftfti  was  (hot  at  the  diftance  of  ten  fathoms,  the 
harpoon  going  into  her  back  up  to  the  ring  ;  and  ftie 
was  killed  in  about  an  hour.  In  1785  three  whales 
were  killed  in  this  manner;  four  in  17 86,  and  three  in 
1787.  Since  that  time  the  gun-harpoon  has  come 
more  into  ufe,  and  will  probably  foon  fuperfede  the 
other  method  entirely.  In  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the 
Society  for  1  7^9*  " e  have  accounts  of  a  number  of 
whales  killed  in  this  manner.  The  .inftrument  appears 
to  be  extremely  ufeful  in  calm  ftill  weather,  as  the 
Whale,  though  a  timorous  creature,  will  frequently  al¬ 
low  a  boat  to  approach  it  to  the  diftance  of  20,  15,  or 
even  10  fathoms,  all  of  which  diftances  are  within  reach 
of  the  gun-harpoon,  though  not  within  the  reach  of 
that  thrown  by  the  hand.  The  greateft  inconvenience 
was  in  cafe  of  rain  or  fnow,  by  which  the  lock  was 
apt  to  get  wet.  To  remedy  this,  a  cafe  of  leather  was 
made  to  fit  round  the  gun  and  over  the  lock,  lined 
with  tin,  and  big  enough  to  fire  the  gun  when  it  was 
on.  The  fifh  ftruck  with  an  harpoon  difeharged  in 
this  manner  are  foon  killed  by  reafon  of  its  penetra¬ 
ting  their  bodies  to  a  great  depth,  not  lefs  than  five  or 
.fix  feet,  which  no  man’s  ftrength  would  be  able  to  ac- 
complifti.  In  the  volume  juft  quoted,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  which  was  (hot  through  the  tail.  The 
harpoon  broke  in  the  Hit,  but  five  fathoms  of  line 
went  through  the  tail.  The  fifh  was  killed  in  eight 
hours,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  inftance  of  a  fifh 
ftruck  in  that  part  being  caught..  In.  another,  the 
harpoon  carried  fix  feet  of  line  into  its  body ;  the 
creature  died  in  ten  minutes.  Others  were,  killed  in 
1 5  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  one  had  a  rib  broken 
by  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.  In  the  Tranfadlions 
of  the  Society  for  1790,  there  are  other  accounts  limi- 
jar  to  the  foregoing,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  the  great 
ufefulnefs  of  the  inftrument  both  for  ftriking  the  .fifh 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  for  killing  them  in  a 
very  fhort  time. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moft  harmonious -of  all 
the  mufical  inftruments  of  the  firing-kind.  It  is  played 
on  after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  is  furnifhed 
with  a  fet,  and  fometimes  with  two  lets  of  keys  ;  the 
touching  or  ftriking  of  thefe  keys  moves  a  kind  of 
little  jacks,  which  alfo  move  a  double  row  of  chords 
or  firings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridges 
on  the  table  of  the  inftrument. 

HARQUEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the 
length  of  a  mufket,  ufually  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  feven- eighths. 

There  was  alfo  a  larger  fort,  called  the  great  har- 
quebufs,  ufed  for  the  defence  of  ftrong  places,  which 
carried  a  ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half  :  but 
they  are  now  but  little  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  caftles, 
.and  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their  garrifons. 

HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  endowed  with  an 
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admirable  gift  of  fmelling,  and  very  bold  in  the  pur-Hwnngton, 
fuit  of  his  game.  See  Canis.  at*not‘ ‘  f 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  ingenious  Eng-  ~ 
lifh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Efq;  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  queen  Mary  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  correfpondence  with  her  fifter  Elizabeth ;  who,' 
when  file  came  to  the  crown,  flood  godmother  to  this 
fon.  Before  he  was  30,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
Ariofto’s  Orlando  Furiofo,  a  work  by  which  he  was 
principally  known ;  for  though  he  afterwards  pub¬ 
lifhed  fome  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  feem  to  have 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  bath 
by  James  I. ;  and  prefented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry, 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  bifhops.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James’s 
reign. 

Harrington  (James),  a  moft  eminent  Englifh 
writer  in  the  17th  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
learned  the  languages  of  thofe  countries.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy- 
chamber  extraordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  He  ferved 
the  king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  his  inte- 
reft  with  his  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matters 
to  be  accommodated  with  all  parties.  The  king  loved 
his  company  except  when  the  converfation  happened 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  means  to 
fee  the  king  at  St  James’s  ;  and  attended  him  on  the 
fcaffold,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token 
of  his  majefty’s  affe&ion.  After  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  he  wrote  his  Oceana :  a  kind  of  political  ro¬ 
mance,  in  imitation  of  Plato’s  Commonwealth,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  Oliver  perufed  it,  he  declared,  that  “  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  wrote  very  well,  but  muft  not  think  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  power  and  authority ;  for  that  what 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  fcribbled  out  of.”  This  work  was  attacked  by 
feveral  writers,  againft  whom  he  defended  it.  Befide 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  he  in- 
ftituted  likewife  a  nightly  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious 
men  in  the  New  Palace- Yard,  Weftminfter  ;  which 
club  was  called  the  Rotay  and  continued  till  the  fe- 
cluded  members  of  parliament  were  reftored  by  ge¬ 
neral  Monk.  In  1661,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  treafonable  defigns  and  pradic.es  ;  and 
chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  with  the  lords 
and  commons,  charged  him  with  being  concerned 
in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  convey¬ 
ed  to  St  Nicolas’s  ifiand,  and  from  thence  to  Ply¬ 
mouth,  where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  diforder 
of  the  imagination.  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by 
means  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  London, 
and  died  in  1677.  He  publifhed,  befides  the  above 
works,  feveral  others,  which  were  firft  colle&ed  by 
Tolaud,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1 700  ;  but  a  more 
complete  edition  was  publifhed,  in  1737,  by  the  reve¬ 
rend  Dr  Birch. 

HARRIOT  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  algebraift, 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1560,  where  he  was  alfo  edu¬ 
cated.  In  1579,  he  completed  his  bachelor’s  degree  ; 
and,  being  already  diftinguifiaed  for  his  mathematical 
learning,  was  foon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh, 
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-Harris.  Raleigh,  as  a  proper  petfon  to  irtftru&  him  in  that  ham-college  III  Oxford*  but  took  no  degree.  He  cul- 
fcience.  He  was  accordingly ’received  into  the  family  tivated  letters,  however,  moil  attentively  ;  and  alio 
of  that  gentleman  ;  who,  in  1585,  fent  him  with  the  mufic,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  which  he  is  faid 
^colony,  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  Virginia;  of  to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was  member  for  Chrift- 
which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year,  church  Hants,  which  he  reprefented  in  fcveral  fuccef- 
lie  afterwards  publifhed  a  topographical  defeription.  five  parliaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
About  the  year  1588,  Mr  Harriot  was  introduced  by  the  lords  commiflioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  foon  af- 
*  his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  earl  ter  removed  to  the  board  of  treafury.  101774  ^ie 
of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion  of  was  made  fccretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  which 
120  L  per  annum.  He  fpent  many  years  of  his  life  poll  he  held  until  his  death.  He  died  Dec.  2  1 .  1780,  in 
in  Sion  college  ;  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a  his  72d  year,  after  a  long  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with, 
cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  calmnefs  and  refignation. — He  is  the  author  of  fome 
Chriftopher,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  eredled  valuable  works.  1.  Three  Treatifes:  concerning  Art; 
to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  11s,  he  was  a  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry  ;  and  Happinefs,  1745, 
deift,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a  8vo.  2.  Hermes  5  or,  A  Philofophical  Enquiry  con- 
judgment.  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might,  cerning  Univerfal  Grammar.  3.  Philofophical  Ar- 
he  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the  rangements.  4.  Philological  Inquiries,  1782,  2  vols 
«ge  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always  be  remembered  8vo.  finifhedjull  before  his  death,  and  publifhed  fince. 
as  the  inventor  of  the  prefent  improved  method  of  Thefe  Inquiries  *fhow  much  ingenuity  and  learning  ; 
algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra  but  being  the  amufement  of  his  old  age  rather  than  an 
were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  confiderable  exertion  of  genius,  they  have  not  the  philosophic  tone 
time  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own  of  his  former  productions. 

invention  ;  but  the  theft  was  at  laft  detected,  and  ex-  HARRIS,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
pofed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Algebra,  where  of  Scotland.  It  is  20  riffles  in  length,  and  10  in 
the  reader  will  find  our  author’s  invention  accurately  breadth.  Upon  the  cafl  fide  it  is  moftly  rock;  but 
fpecified.  His  works  are,  1.  A  brief  and  true  re-  on  the  weft  there  are  fome  tolerable  farms,  and  the 
port  of  the  new- found  land  of  Virginia  ;  of  the  com-  number  of  people  amounts  to  2000.  It  has  Lewis  on 
modities  there  found,  and  to  be  raifed,  See,  2.  Artis  the  north,  and  North  Uift  on  the  fouth,  from  which  it 
unaiytic<£  praxis  ad  aquationes  algebraicas  nova  expedita ,  is  feparated  by  a  channel  of  four  miles  in  width,  called 
ct  generali  methodo  refoivendas ,  e  pojlhumis  Thomz  Har-  the  Sound  of  Harris,  This  channel  is  navigable  for 
rioti,  8c c.  3.  Ephemeris  chyrometrica,  Manufcript,  in  veflels  of  burden,  but  it  requires  a  fkilful  pilot.  It  is 
the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is  faid  to  have  left  the  only  pafTage  between  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  and 
feveral  other  manuferipts  which  are  probably  loll.  Bara  for  veflels  of  burden  palling  to  and  from  the  well 

HARRIS  (William),  a  proteftant  diflenting  mini-  fide  of  the  Long  Ifland.  The  found  is  greatly  en- 
iler  of  emineut  abilities  and  chara&er,  refided  at  Ho-  cumbered  with  rocks  and  iflands,  fome  of  which  are 
niton  in  Devonlhire.  Sept.  20.  1765,  the  degree  of  confiderable,  as  Bernera,  Pabay,  Enfay,  Killegray. 
D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Glaf-  Thefe,  with,  Scalpay,  Taranfay,  and  Scarp,  compofe 
gow,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  members  of  the  inhabited  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Harris.  Some  of 
that  body.  “  He  publifhed  an  Pliftorical  and  Critical  them  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and  all  of  them 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Oli-  good  pafture.  Harris  and  its  iflands  fell  from  400  to 
ver  Cromwell,  in  five  vols  8vo.  after  the  manner  of  500  ton  of  kelp  annually;  it  abounds  on  the  eaft  fide 
Mr  Bayle.  He  was  preparing  a  like  account  of  in  excellent  lochs  or  bays,  and  its  fliores  on  both  fides 
James  II.  He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters;  form  one  continued  fifhery.  The  fifli  on  this  coaft, 
befides  many  fugitive  pieces  occafionally,  for  the  pub-  and  along  the  whole  fhorcs  of  the  Long  Illand,  are 
lie  prints,  in  fupport  of  liberty  and  virtue.  All  his  more  numerous,  and  of  larger  dimenfions,  than  thofe 
works  have  been  well  received  ;  and  thofe  who  differ  on  the  oppofite  continent ;  on  which  account,  two 
from  him  in  principle,  Rill  value  him  in  point  of  in-  royal  fifliing  ftations  were  begun  in  the  reign  of 
duftry  and  faithfulnefs.”  We  give  this  chara&er  in  Charles  I.  one  in  Loch  Maddie,  and  the  other  in  the 
the  words  of  his  munificent  patron  Mr  Hollis,  who  Sound  of  Harris. 

had  prefented  him  with  many  valuable  books  rela-  HARRISON  (William),  a  writer  much  efteemed 
tive  to  the  fubje&s  of  his  hiftories ;  and  was  at  the  and  patronifed  by  the  literati  of  his  time,  was  fellow 
cxpence  of  procuring  his  degree.  But  the  DoCtor’s  of  New-college,  Oxford,  and  had  no  other  income  than 
works  were  differently  thought  of  by  the  authors  of  40I.  a  year  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queenfbery’s 
the  Critical  Review  (March  1766).  “  Induftry  was  fons.  In  this  employment  he  fortunately  attra&ed 

their  principal  chara&eiiftic.  They  certainly  have  the  favour  of  Dr  Swift,  whofe  folicitations  with  Mr 
none  of  the  vivacity  which  infpired  Bayle  ;  and  in  the  St  John  obtained  for  him  the  reputable  employment 
judgment  of  difpaffionate  readers,  impartiality  is  fre-  of  Secretary  to  lord  Raby,  ambaffador  at  the  Hague, 
quently  violated.”  Dr  Harris  died  at  Honiton,  Feb.  4.  and  afterwards  earl  of  Strafford.  A  letter  of  his  whilft 
1770.  at  Utrecht,  dated  Dec.  16.  1712,  is  printed  in  the 

HARRIS  (James,  Efq;),  an  Englifh  gentleman  of  Dean’s  works.  Mr  Harrifon,  who  did  not  long  en- 
very  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  joy  his  rifing  fortune,  was  difpatclied  to  London  with 
James  Harris,  Efq;  by  a  filler  of  lord  Shaftefbury  au-  the  Barrier- treaty ;  and  died  Feb.  14.  1712-13.  See 
thor  of  The  Chara&eriftics-  He  was  born  in  the  the  Journal  to  Stella,  of  that  and  the  following  day ; 
Clofe  at  Salifbury  1709  ;  and  educated  at  the  gram-  where  Dr  Swift  laments  his  lofs  with  the  molt  unaf- 
marTchool  there.  In  1726,  he  was  removed  to  Wad-  fe&ed  fincerity,  Mr  Tickel  has  mentioned  him  with 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I.  '  Ss  refpeCt 
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Harrifon.  refpe£I  in  his  Profpetl  of  Peace  ;  in  Englifh  Poets, 

-  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  1 1 3  ;  and  Dr  Young  in  the  beautiful 

clofe  of  an  Epiftle  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  Vol.  LII. 
p.  185,  moil  pathetically  bewails  his  lofs.  Dr  Birch, 
who  has  given  a  curious  note  on  Mr  Harrifon’s  Letter 
to  Swift,  has  confounded  him  with  'Thomas  Harrifon, 

M.  A.  of  Queen’s' college.  In  Nichols’s  Seled  Col- 
le&ion  are  fome  pleafing  fpecimens  of  his  poetry  ; 
which,  with  Woodftock-Park  in  Dodfley’s  Colle&ion, 
and  an  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  1707,  in 
Buncombe’s  Horace,  are  all  the  poetical  writings  that 
are  ki]own  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  figured 
both  as  an  liumourift  and  a  politician  in  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Tatler,  of  which  (under  the  patronage  of 
Bolingbroke,  Henley,  and  Swift)  he  was  profefledly 
the  editor.  See  the  Supplement  to  Swift.— -There 
was  another  William  Harrifon,  author  of  The  Pilgrim, 
or  the  happy  Convert,  a  Paftoral  Tragedy,  1  709. 

.  Harrison  (John),  a  moil  accurate  mechanic,  the 
celebrated  inventor  of  the  famous  time-keeper  for  af- 
eertaining  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ihz  gridiron  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parifh  ofWrag- 
by,  near  Pontefract  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1693.  The  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even  {Lengthened 
by  the  want  of  education,  which  confined  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  few  obje&s,  at  lead  amply  compenfated  the 
deficiencies  of  it ;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  aftoniffi- 
xng  progrefs  he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to 
which  he  devoted  himfelf.  His  father  was  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  in  which  profeffion  the  fon  affifted  ;  occafionally 
alfo,  according  to  the  mifcellaneous  pra&ice  of  coun¬ 
try  artifts,  furveying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and 
watches.  He  was,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached  to 
any  machinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while 
he  lay  fick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  the  fixth  year  of  his 
2ge,  when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pil¬ 
low  to  amufc  himfelf  by  contemplating  the  move¬ 
ment.  In  1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Bar- 
low  in  Lincolnfhire  ;  where,  though  his  opportunities 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly 
improved  every  incident  from  which  he  might  colled 
information  ;  frequently  employing  all  or  great  part 
of  his  nights  in  writing  or  drawing :  and  he  always 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a  clergyman  who 
came  every  Sunday  to  officiate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  profefTor  Saunderfon’s 
Le&ures  ;  which  he  carefully  and  neatly  tranferibed, 
with  all  the  diagrams.  His  native  genius  exerted 
itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  difadvantages  ;  for  in 
the  year  1726,  he  had  conftru&ed  two  clocks,  moftly 
©f  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the  efcapement  and 
compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention  :  thefe  fur- 
paffed  every  thing  then  made,  fcarcely  erring  a  fecond 
in  a  month.  In  1728,  he  came  up  to  London  with 
the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  the  longi¬ 
tude  at  fea,  in  expe&ation  of  being  enabled  to  exe¬ 
cute  one  by  the  board  of  longitude.  Upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  Dr  Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr  G.eorge 
Graham  ;  who,  difeovering  he  had  uncommon  merit, 
advifed  him  to  make  his  machine  before  he  applied 
to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  returned  home  to 
perform  this  talk. ;  and  in  1735  came  to  London  again 
with  his  fir  ft  machine  ;  with  which  he  was  fent  to 


Lifbon  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of  its  properties.  In  HarrFon. 
this  fhort  voyage,  he  corre&ed  the  dead  reckoning  V— " 

about  a  degree  and  a  half ;  a  fuccefs  that  proved  the 
means  of  his  receiving  both  public  and  private  encou¬ 
ragement.  About  the  year  1739,  he  completed  his 
fecond  machine,  of  a  conftrudlion  much  more  fimple 
than  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better  : 
this,  though  not  fent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr  Har¬ 
rifon  yet  ftronger  to  the  patronage  of  his  private 
friends  and  of  the  public.  His  third  machine,  which 
he  produced  in  1 749>  was  ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the 
fecond,  and  fuperior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  three  or 
four  feconds  in  a  week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  nt r 
plus  ultra  of  his  attempts  ;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  im¬ 
prove  pocket-watches, hefoundthe  principleshe  applied 
to  furpafs  his  expectations  fo  much,  as  to  encourage  him 
to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pocket  watch,  about  fix  inches  diameter.  With 
this  time-keeper  his  fon  made  two  voyages,  the  one 
t©  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes  :  in  both 
which  experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude  within 
the  neareft  limits  required  by  the  act  of  the  1 2th  of 
queen  Anne  ;  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
the  propofed  reward  of  20,000  h  Thefe  four  ma¬ 
chines  were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The 
three  former  were  not  of  any  ufe,  as  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  in 
thelaft;  they  were.worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully* 
preferved  as  mechanical  curiofities,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  ther 
molt  delicate  workmanfhip ;  whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  neglected  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green¬ 
wich.  The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  The  time-keeper ,  has  been  copied  by 
the  ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ;  and  that  duplicate,  during 
a  three  years  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  by  captain  Cook,  anfwered  as 
well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri¬ 
fon’s  life  was  employed  in  making  a  fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  prece* 
ding  one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  weeks  trial,  in 
1772,  at  the  king’s  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4A  feconds.  Within  a  few  years  of  his- 
death,  his  conftitution  vifibly  declined  ;  and  he  had 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a  diforder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77th  year  :  he  died  at  his  lioufe  in 
Red-Lion  Square,  in  1776,  aged  83.  The  reclufe 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  object,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 
him  as  a  man  of  the  world;  and  the  many  difeourage- 
ment3  he  encountered  in  foliciting  the  legal  reward 
of  his  labours,  ftill  lefs  difpofed  him  to  accommodate  . 
himfelf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.  In  converting 
on  his  profeffion,  lie  was  clear,  diftimt,  and  model!  5 
yet,  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  delivering  his  meaning  by  writing  ;  in  which 
be  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology. 

This  was  but  too  evident  in  his  Defcriptiom  concerning 
fuch  mechanifm  as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  menfurar 
tion  of  time,  See.  8vo.  1775;  which  his  well-known 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from  his 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities  $  a* 

mong 
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Harrogate  mong  which  may  be  reckoned  his  obftinate  refufal  to 
II  accept  of  any  afiiftance  whatever  in  this  publication. 
IHart.  This  fmall  work  includes  alfo  an  account  of  his  new 
1  *  1 "  mufical  fcale  ;  ox  mechanical  divifion  of  the  o&ave, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  circle  have  refpe&ively  to  the  circumference. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  diftinguifhed 
band  of  church* fingers ;  had  a  very  delicate  ear  for 
mufic  ;  and  his  experiments  on  found,  with  a  mofl  cu¬ 
rious  monochord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported 
to  have  been  not  lefs  accurate  than  thofe  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  for  the  menfuration  of  time. 

HARROGATE,  a  village  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  in  the  parifh  of  Knarefborough,  remarkable 
for  its  medicinal  fprings.  Thefe  are  three  in  number, 
all  different  in  their  qualities,  notvvithftanding  their 
contiguity.  1.  The  Tewct  water  or  Sweet  Spa,  a  vi¬ 
triolic  fpring  of  a  fort  of  milky  tafte  ufed  in  gravelly 
cafes,  was  difeovered  by  Mr  Slingfby  1638.  2.  The 

(linking  or  fulphur  fpring,  ufeful  in  droplical,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  gouty  cafes,  rifes  in  the  town,  and  is  received 
in  four  bafons  under  four  different  buildings  ;  at  one  it 
is  drunk,  at  the  others  ufed  for  hot  or  cold  baths.  It 
is  perfedlly  clear;  but  the  tafte  and  fmell  a  compofition 
of  rotten  eggs,  fea- water,  and  fulphur,  and  extremely 
fait.  Bathing  is  the  mod  general  mode  of  ufing  it. 
It  is  the  ftrongeft  fulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ; 
-and  from  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  impregnating 
fulphur,  it  does  not  lofe  the  fulphureous  fmell  even 
when  expofed  to  a  fealding  and  almoft  boiling  heat ; 
and  in  diftilling  it,  when  three  pints  had  been  taken  off 
from  a  gallon  of  it,  the  laft  was  as  ftrong  as  the  firft, 
and  flunk  intolerably.  It  is  difeutient  and  attenu¬ 
ating,*  and  a  warm  bath  of  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  pains 
and  aches,  drains  and  lamenefs ;  diffolving  hard  fwell- 
ings,  curing  old  ulcers  and  fcrophulous  complaints,  and 
is  a  powerful  cleanfer  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
3.  St  Mungo’s  well,  is  fo  called  from  Kentigern  a 
Scotch  faint  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanus  bifhop  of  Orkney,  out  of  affe&ion  for 
him,  called  Mongah ,  which  in  the  Norifh  or  Norway 
language  fignifies  a  dear  friend. — The  Harrogate  fea- 
fon  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas ;  and  the  company  af- 
femble  and  lodge  in  five  or  fix  large  houfes  or  inns  on 
the  heath,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  houfe  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary :  the  beft  company 
tiled  to  lodge  at  Knarefborough,  which  is  three 
miles  off. 

HARROW-on-the-Hill,  a  town  ofMiddlefex, 
To  called  from  its  fituation  on  the  higheft  hill  in  the 
county,  is  10  miles  north* weft  of  London.  This  parifh 
is  noted  for  a  free  fchool,  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  A  filver  arrow  is  fliot  for  here  once  a  year, 
viz.  Auguft  4.  by  a  feledl  number  of  the  fcholars,  who 
are  dreffed  for  the  purpofe  in  the  habit  of  archers. 

Harrow,  in  agriculture.  See  there,  n°  98. 

HART,  a  flag,  or  male  deer,  in  the  fixth  year. 
See  Cervus. 

IiART-BeeJl ,  or  Quanga.  See  Capra. 

Hart's -Horns,  the  horns  of  the  common  male  deer. 
— The  ferapmgs  or  rafpings  of  the  horn  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  are  medicinal,  and  ufed  in  deco&ions,  ptifans,  Sc c. 

Hartfhorn  jelly  is  nutritive  and  ftrengthening,  and 
is  fometimes  given  in  diarrhoeas ;  but  a  decodlion  of 


burnt  hartlhorn  in  water  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  Hartford, 
this  purpofe,  and  is  called  hartfhorn  drink . 

The  coal  of  hartfhorn,  by  being  calcined  with  a 
long  continued  and  ftrong  fire,  is  changed  into  a  very 
white  earth,  called  hartfhorn  calcined  to  whitenefs. 

This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  abforbent, 
and  adminiftered  in  dyfenteries  and  labour-pains,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  acrid  and  ill-digefted  mat¬ 
ters.  This  earth  levigated  is  the  bafis  of  Sydenham’s 
white  deco&ion,  which  is  commonly  preferibed  in  thefe 
di  feafes. 

The  fait  of  haltfhorn  is  a  great  fudorific,  and  given 
in  fevers  with  fuccefs  ;  and  hartfhorn  alfo  yields,  by 
diftillation,  a  very  penetrative  volatile  fpirit. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  fignifying,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the 
u  ford  of  harts,”  Hands  on  the  river  Lea,  21  miles 
from  London  ;  and  is  of  confiderable  antiquity.  Here 
the  Eaft-Saxon  kings  often  kept  their  court ;  and  here, 
in  673,  was  held  a  fynod.  King  Alfred  built  a  caflle 
here,  by  which  the  Danifh  veffels  were  deftroyed,  that 
came  up  from  the  Thames  by  its  river  as  far  as  Ware, 
where  the  Danes  had  ere&ed  a  fort,  from  which  they 
made  frequent  fallies  to  plunder  and  deftrov  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  prefent  caftle  confifts  of  a  gate-houfe,  or 
lodge  of  brick,  and  a  range  of  brick  buildings,  which 
feem  of  the  time  of  James  or  Charles  I.  and  alfo  of  a 
very  ancient  wall  of  ruble  ftone,  with  angular  towers, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Handing  ever  fince  its  firft  foun¬ 
dation.  The  manor  of  this  town  was  all  along  the 
king’s,  of  whom  both  the  town  and  caftle  were  for¬ 
merly  held  in  capite.  The  barons  took  the  latter  from 
king  John,  but  Henry  III.  recovered  it.  Edward  III. 
gave  the  town  a  charter  for  markets  on  Thurfday  and 
Saturday,  and  in  his  grant  of  it  to  John  of  Gaunt 
it  is  called  The  Honour  of  Hartford .  It  fent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  but  after  the 
7th  of  Henry  V.  011  the  petition  of  the  bailiff  and  bur¬ 
geffes  to  be  exempted  by  reafon  of  their  poverty,  that 
privilege  was  difeontinued  till  the  2 2d  of  James  I. 

Henry  VI.  who  kept  his  Eafter  here  in  1429,  ordained 
by  his  charter,  confirming  their  market,  that  no  other 
fhould  be  kept  on  the  fame  days,  within  feven  mile9, 
on  pain  of  having  the  goods  feized  by  the  bailiffs  of 
Hartford.  This  manor  being  then  part  of  queen  Mar¬ 
garet’s  jointure,  the  courts  were  held  in  her  name,  and 
fhe  appointed  a  horfe  fair  to  be  kept  in  what  part  of 
the  town  the  bailiff  and  conftables  thought  fit.  The 
ftandard  of  weights  and  meafnres  was  fixed  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  Mary  I.  made  this  a  corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgeffes,  of  whom  the 
latter  were  16  by  her  charter.  In  the  25th  and 
35th  of  Elizabeth,  Michaelmas- term  was  kept  here, 
by  reafon  of  the  plague  at  both  times  in  Loudon ;  and 
that  queen,  who  fometimes  refided  in  its  caftle,  and 
declared  the  borough  as  parcel  of  her  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafler,  granted  it  a  new  charter,  by  the  ftyle  of  a  bai¬ 
liff,  ix  capital  burgeffes,  and  16  affiftants,  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  on  Saturday.  James  I.  granted  it  a  new  charter, 
with  the  ftyle  of  mayor,  burgeffes,  and  commonalty, 
to  have  10  capital  burgeffes  and  16  afliftants,  the 
mayor  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  former  by  both  of  them; 
and  a  fair  was  then  appointed  here  on  May  12.  Here 
was  once  a  monaftery,  founded  by  &  nephew  of  Wil- 
S  f  2  liam 
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Hartford-  liam  the  Conqueror ;  and  here  were  formerly  five 
(hire,  churches  which  are  now  reduced  to  two.  In  bt  /An¬ 
drew’s  there  is  a  feat  not  only  for  the  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen,  but  another  for  the  governors  of  Chnit-church 
hofpital.  in  London,  who  have  erefted  a  houfe  in  this 
town  on  account  of  its  healthy  air  and  dry  iituation, 
to  receive  fuch  children  as  wanted  either  health  or 
room  in  that  hofpital  5  and  they  have  built  a  gallery 
in  the  church,  wherein  200  of  their  children  may  be 
accommodated.  The  town  is  now  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high -Reward,  who  is  generally  a  nobleman,  a 
recorder,  9  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  chamberlain,  10 
capital  burgeffes,  and  16  aftiRants,  and  has  2  feijeant3 
at  mace.  The  chief  commodities  of  its  market  are 
wheat,  malt,  and  wool ;  and  it  is  faid  to  fend  5000 
quarters  of  malt  to  London  weekly  by  the  river  Lea. 
Befides  the  abovementioned,  here  are  two  fairs  on 
July  5  and  November  8,  and  two  others  for  cattle,  viz* 
the  Saturday  fortnight  before  EaRer,  and  its  Midfum- 
mer  fair  is  chiefly  for  horfes.  Here  is  a  handfome 
free  grammar-fchool,  belides  3  charity-fchools;  but  the 
fplendor  of  the  place  is  much  diminifhed  fince  the 
north  road  from  London  was  turned  through  Ware. 
The  county  gaol,  however,  is  Rill  kept  in  the  town, 
and  the  gaol- delivery  in  the  caftle.  It  gives  the  title  of 
earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Seymour-Conway. 

HARTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  de¬ 
riving  its  name  from  Hartford  the  capital;  and  that 
from  the  harts  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be¬ 
ing  then  over-run  with  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
call  by  Effex,  on  the  weR  by  Bedfordftiire  and  Buc- 
kinghamfhire,  on  the  fouth  by  Middlefex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridge  (hire.  This  county  is  much  in¬ 
dented  by  thofe  that  furround  it :  the  longeR  part  is 
about  35  miles,  and  the  broadeR  about  27  ;  and 
the  circumference  is  190,  containing  about  45  1, 003 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  which  con¬ 
tain  19  market  towns,  54  vicarages,  1 2oparifhes,  and 
near  950  villages,  with>*  about  16,5°°  houfes,  and 
90,000  inhabitants  ;  and  fends  fix  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  two  knights  for  the  [hire,  with  two  b  urge  Re’s 
for  St  Alban’s,  and  as  many  for  Hartford.  Before  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one  Rieriff  ferved  both  for 
this  (hire  and  ERex  ;  but  in  the  ninth  year  of  her 
reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  itfelf.  With  regard  to 
ecclefiaRical  jurifdi&ion,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  to  that  of  London. 
Though  the  foil  in  general,  efpecially  in^  the  Chil- 
tern  and  fouthern  parts,  is  but  very  indifferent,  and 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  ; 
yet  the  air  is  fo  much  fuperior,  that  lands  in  this  (hire 
generally  fell  at  three  or  four  years  purchafe  more  than 
in  many  others  on  that  account.  But  it  muR  be 
owned,  that  the  foil  of  Hartfordfhire  has  been  much 
improved  of  late,  by  draining,  fowing  grafs-feeds,  and 
other  methods.  There  are  few  or  no  manufactures  in 
the  county  j  but  its  markets  are  much  frequented,  in 
tonfequence  of  its  being  near  London,  for  malt  and 
all  forts  of  grain,  which,  with  the  many  thorough¬ 
fares  through  it,  make  ample  amends. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  near  the 
BriRol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  much 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi¬ 
ther  in  boats.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  point,  called 
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Hartland  Point ,  at  the  entrance  of  BriRol  channel.  Hartlepoefc 
W.  Long.  4.  45;  N.  Lat.  51*9-  ^  . 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  county  HartoglgL 
of  Durham.  Iti3  commodioufly  featfcd  on  a  promon-  '  ^ 
tory,  and  is-  almoft  encompafied  by  the  fea.  It  is  an 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder-* 
men,  with  other  fubordinate  officers.  It  is  at  prefent 
a  pretty  large  but  poor  place.  It  depends  chiefly  on 
the  fifhing  trade  ;  and  its  harbour  is  much  frequented 
by  colliers  paffing  to  and  from  NewcaRle.  W.  Long. 

°.  55.  N.  54*  40.* 

HARTLEY',  a  town  of  Northumberland,  on  the 
coaR,  fituated  northweR  of  T.  ynernouth,  where  Lord 
Delaval  has  conRruaed  a  pretty  haven,  whence  coala 
are  {hipped  for  London.  Here  are  large -fait  work* 
and  copperas  works,  and  likevvife  conliderable  glafs 
works;  and  there  is  here  a  canal  cut  through  a  folid  rock 
to  the  harbour,  52  feet  deep,  30  broad,  and  900  long* 

Tliefe  works  are  the  foie  property  of  Lord  Delaval,  and 
yield  a  revenue  of  above  20,000 1.  per  annum. 

Hartley  (David),  M.  A.  born  at  Ilingworth* 
where  his  father  was  curate,  received  his  academi¬ 
cal  education  at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.  He  firR  began  to  pradlife  phyfic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamfhire  ;  from  whence  he  remo¬ 
ved  to  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  After  this, 
he  fettled  for  fome  time-  in  London  ;  and  laRly  went 
to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  *757>.  age^  S3>  - 
leaving  two  Tons  and  a  daughter.  He  publiRied  “  A 
view  of  the  prefent  evidence  for  and  againR  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens’s  *  medicines  as  a  folvent  for  the' Rone,  contain-  *  See  Sfc* 
in g  1 55  cafes,  with  fome  experiments  and  obferva-/W’* 
tions  ;”  London,  1739*  to  ^ave  sl*o  writ¬ 

ten  againR  Dr  Warren,  of  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  der 
fence  of  inoculation  ;  and  fome.  letters  of  his  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  Fhe  doc¬ 
tor  was  •  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  and  reputed  a 
good  phyfician  ;  but  too  fond  of  noRrums.  But  his 
moR  conliderable  literary  produ&ion  is  a  work  inti  tied, 

<4  Obfervations  on  man,  his  frame*  his  duty,  and  his 
expectations,  in  two  parts  ;”  London,  1749,  2  vols. 

8 vo.  The  RrR  part  contains  obfervations  on  the  frame 
of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  on  their  mutual 
conne&ions  and  influences.  The  fecond  part  contains  - 
obfervations  on  the.  duty  and  expectations  of  man¬ 
kind. 

HARTMAN  (John  Adolphus),  a  learned  divine 
and  hiRorian,  was  born  at  MunRer  in  1 680.  After 
being  a  Jefuit  for  feveral  years,  he  became  a  CalviniR  • 
at  Gaffel,  in  1715;  and  foon  after  was  made  profeffor 
of  philofophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1722  profeffor  of 
hiRory  and  eloquence,  at  Marpurg,  where  he  died  in 
1744.  The  moR  eReemed  of  his  works  are,  1.  The 
Rate  of  the  fciences  at  Heffe,  in  German.  2.  Hiflo - 
rta  Hajfaca,  3  vols.  3.  Precept  a  eloquently  rations 
Us,  Sec. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Hart* 
man,  a  German  mathematician,  who,  in  1540,  wrote 
a  book  on  perfpe&ive ;  nor. with  Wolfgang  Hartman v 
who,  in  1596,  compofed  the  Annals  of  Augfburg. 

HARTOGIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plant*; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  or¬ 
der,  Aggregate.  The  male  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  the 
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^iTiifpices  petals  five  ;  the  female  calyx  triphyllous,  with  five  pe-  room,  a 
||  tals,  and  five  barren  and  five  caftrated  ftamina.  There 

Harvey,  are  three  capfules  ;  and  the  feeds  are  arillated,  or  in- 
W-V— '  clofed  in  a  deciduous  cafe. 

HARUSPICES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer¬ 
tain  figns  or  omens  among  the  Romans. —  The  Ro¬ 
man  barufpice3  were  at  firft  all  taken  from  Hetruiia, 
where  their  art  had  mod  credit..  Afterwards  young 
Romans  were  fent  into  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  fcience.  It  confifted  in  foretelling  future 
events  by  attending  to  various  circumftances  of  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Firft,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  vi&im  would 
not  come  tc -the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  ftroke,  flruggled 
much  after  it,  made  a  great  bellowing,  was  long  a- 
dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  Prefages  were 
drawn  from  infpedling  the  noble  parts  of  the  vi&inv 
when  opened  ;  as  the  heart,  lungs,  fpleen,.  and  Spe¬ 
cially  the  liver.  If  all  thefc  were  found,  if  . the  top 
of  the  liver  was- large  and  well-made,  and  if  its  fibres 
were  ftrong,  it  prefaged  well  for  the  affair  in  queftion. 

Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  alfo  drawn  by  the  harufpi- 
ces  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  confumed  the 
vi&im.  If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  was  pure 
and  clear,  jofe  up  in  a  pyramid  without  noife,  and  did 
not  go  out  till  the  vi&im  was  confumed,  thefe  were 
happy  figns.  Fourthly,  .The  fmoke  alfo  was  considered, 
whether  it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  fpread  itfelf  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a  fmell  different  fromthe 
common  one  of  broiled  meat.  Fifthly,  It  was  a  lucky 
omen  if  the  incenfe  they  burned  melted  alLatonce,  and 
gave  a  mod  agreeable  fmell. 

HARUSPICY.  See  Haruspices  and  Divina¬ 
tion,  , 

HARVEST,  probably  derived  from  a  Saxon  word 
fignifying  kerbfeojl,  is  that  feafon  of  the  year  when 
the  corn  is  ripe.and.fit  to  be  reaped  and  gathered  into 

barns.  „ 

HartssT-FIj,  in  zoology,  a  large  four-winged  ily 
of  the  cicada  kind,  very  common  in  Italy,  and  erro- 
neoufly  fuppofed  to  be  a  grafshopper.  See  Cicada. 

Har i'EST-Home,  denotes  the  feaft  often  obferved  at 
the  clofc  of  harveft,  and  alfo  the  fong  ufed  on  that  oc- 
cafion.  See  December. 

HARVEY  (Dr  William),  an  eminent  Englilhphy- 
fician  in  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated .Do&or 
of  phyfic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
le&urer  of  anatomy  and  cliirurgery  in  that  college. 

In  thefe  leftures  he  opened  his  difeovery  relating  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  which,  after  a  .variet)  of 
experiments,  he  communicated  tq  the  world  in  his  Ex- 
erciicitio  anatomica  de>  motu  ,  cordis  et  fangutnis.  He  was 
phyfician  to  king  James  I.  and  to  king  Charles  I.  . and 
adhered  to  the  royal  caufe.  His  works  have  eternized 
liis  memory.  In  i  65  l,  he  publifhed  his  Exerchaticnes 
ds  generations  animaliumy  a  very  curious  work;  but  it 
would  have  been  more  fo  had  not  his  papers  been  de- 
ftroyed  during  the  civil  wars.  In  1654,  he  was  cho- 
fen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his  abfence: 

-  but  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great,  that  he  could 
not  difeharge  the  duty  of  that  office  ;  and  therefore 
de fired  them  to  choofe  Dr  Pringle.  As  he  had  no 
children,  he  fettled  his  paternal  eftate  upon  the  col- 
cge.  He  had  three  years  before  built  a  combination- 
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luuul,  „  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  and  in  1656  he 
brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  presented  them  to 
the  college.  He  was  then  prefeat  at  the  firft  feaft, 
inftituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  annually,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  commemoration  fpeech  in  Latin,  to  be 
fpoken  on  the  18th  of  O&ober,  in  honour  of  the  be- 
nefa&ors  to  the  college  ;  he  having  appointed  a  hand- 
feme  ftipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  of 
the  library  and  mufeum,  which  are  ftill  called  by  his  v 
name.  He  died  in  1657, 

This  great  phyfician  had  the  happinefs,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 
prejudice,  againft  his  do&rine,  totally  filenced,  and  to 
fee  it  univerfally  eftablifhed.  It  has,  by  length  of 
time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  maa 
now  fees  and  knows  it  from  his  own  experience.  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  medicine  5 
as  it  is  perhaps  lmpoflible  to  define  health  and  ficknefs 
in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is  a  free,  and  the 
other  an  obftru&ed,  circulation. — Dr  Harvey  was  not 
only  an  excellent  phyfician,  but  an  excellent  man ;  his 
modefty,  candour,  and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of 
nature,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  venerate  the  Author 
of  it. 

HARWICH,’  a  town  of  EfTex,  in  England,  72 
miles  from  London.  It  is  not  large  ;  but  is  well  built 
and  populous,  has  a  good  maritime  trade,  is  almoft 
encompaffed  by  the  fea,  and  has  ftrong  works.  It  is 
walled  in  ;  and  the  ftreets  are  paved  for  the  moil  part 
with  clay,  which  tumbling  down  from  the  cliff,  where  is 
a  petrefying  water  between  the  town  and  Beacon-Hill*  . 
foon  grows  as  hard  as  ftone ;  and  the  inhabitants  boafl 
the  wall  is  as  ftrong  and  the  ftreets  are  as  clean  as  thofe 
that  are  of  real  ftone.  The  harbour  or  bay  is  very 
large,  fafe,  and  deep  ;  and  is  commanded  by  a  ftrong 
fort  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  though  not  in  that  county. 
Here  is  a  dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  all 
conveniences  for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men 
of  war.  A  little  way  from  the  town,  on  a  high  hil! 
called  Beacon^ hilly  is  a  very  fine  light-houfe,  which  is 
feen  at  a  great  diftance,  and  is  very  ufeful  on  this 
dangerous  coaft.  At  this  place  the  packet  boats  which 
pafs  between  England  and  Holland  arc  ftationed,  and 
the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the  paffengers.  The 
bay  is  fo  fpacious,  by  the  influx  of  the  Stour  from  Ma- 
ningtree,  and  the  Orwell  from  Ipfwich,  and  fuch  ufe 
was  made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  war,  that  too  fail  of 
men  of  war  have  been  feen  there  at  one  time,  with 
their  tenders,  befides  300  or  400  fail  of  colliers  ;  for  it 
is  a  perfe&  harbour  to  within  two  miles  of  Ipfwich* 
and  able  to  receive  (hips  of  100  guns  all  the  way.  The 
inns  here  are  very  good;  but  the  accommodations  dear* 
by  reafon  of  the  great  concourfe  of  paffengers  to  and 
from  Holland,  which  was  the  motive  of  fitting-up  floops 
to -go  thither  dire&ly  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
ftage-coaches  that  ufed  to  ply  two  or  three  times  a 
week  between  this  place  and  London  were  laid  down. 
This  place  was  firft  made  a  free  borough,  and  had  a  * 
grant  of  its  market  on  Tuefdays  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  Its  government  was  fettled  by  charter  of 
king  James  I.  in  a  mayor,,  cliofen  yearly,  November  30, 
out  of  eight  aldermen,  who  with  24  capital  burgeffes*  , 
the  ele&ors,  and  the  recorder,  make  the  corporation.  . 
J3y  this  charter  it  had  alfo  a  power  to  ele&  two  bur- 
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Garwood  geffea  to  parliament,  the  grant  of  its  Friday  market, 
ll  and  its  two  fairs  on  May-day  and  O&ober  !  8.  which 

Hafp.  are  each  for  three  days.  The  town  has  alfo  an  ad- 

-  *  '  miralty  jurifdiction  within  its  liberties,  and  the  return 

of  all  writs,  fines,  &c.  Though  the  entrance  into  the 
fea  here  is  between  two  and  three  miles  wide  at  high- 
water,  yet  the  channel  where  the  fhips  mull  keep  to 
come  to  the  harbour,  which  is  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  is 
deep  and  narrow  ;  fo  that  all  {hips  that  come  in  or  go 
©ut  are  commanded  by  the  guns  of  Landguard-Fort 
on  that  fide.  This  town  was  fortified  heretofore  on 
the  land  fide,  but  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  the 
fortifications  were  demolifhed.  It  has  fince  been  or¬ 
dered  to  be  refortified. — The  church  here,  ever  fince 
the  reformation,  has  been  a  chapel  to  the  mother-church 
at  Dover-Court. 

HARWOOD,  a  fmailbut  pretty  town  in  the  north 
riding  of  Yorkfhire,  with  a  coflly  flone-bridge  of  1 1 
arches  over  the  Wherfe,  which  runs  in  a  bed  of  ilone, 
and  is  as  clear  as  rock-water.  Near  it  are  the  rums  of 
an  ancient  caflle,  built  foon  after  the  conquefl  ;  and 
which  remained  a  neat  ftrong  building  in  Cambden’s 
time.  It  had  a  variety  of  mailers  ;  one  of  whom,  in 
the  reign  of  king  John,  obtained  a  grant  for  a  market 
and  fair  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  va¬ 
lued  at  400  marks  a-year.  This  caflle  was  ruined  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  has  eight  or  nine  dependent  confla- 
bularies,  wherein  are  many  antiquities.  The  remains 
of  the  caflle,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  keep,  is  in 
a  condition  to  exifl  long.  The  caflle  itfelf  covered  near 
hn  acre  of  ground.  Near  it  is  now  Harwood- Houfe, 
one  of  the  lirfl  houfes  in  the  county  for  elegance  and  fu- 
perior  embellifhments;  built  on  part  of  the  flte  of  Gaw- 
thorp-Hall,  now  no  more.  In  the  church  are  fome  an¬ 
cient  monuments,  particularly  that  of  lord  chief-juflice 
Gafcoigne,  who  committed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
prifon  for  linking  him  on  the  bench. 

HASLEMERE,  a  town  of  Surry,  in  England, 
feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county  next  Hampfhire,  43 
miles  from  London,  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once 
defttoyed  by  the  Danes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  are  chofen  by  a  bailiff  and 
burgage-teeners.  It  is  faid  to  have  had  feven  parifh- 
churches  formerly,  though  but  one  church  now,  which 
is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Chidingfold  ;  and  that  it  flood 
heretofore  upon  a  hill  more  to  the  South  than  the  pre- 
fent  town. 

HASSELQUISTA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellata.  The  fruits  are  quite  fmooth; 
the  feeds  of  the  radius  oval,  plane,  marginated,  and 
convex  in  the  middle  ;  thofe  in  the  difk  hemifpherical 
and  urceolated  or  bladder-fhaped. 

HASSELT,  a  handfome  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Overyffel,  feated  on  the  river  Wecht,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  23.  46. 

Hasselt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weflphalia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  Situated  on 
the  river  Demer,  in  E.  Long.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 
HASSIDEANS,  or  Assideans.  See  AsSI- 

DEANS. 

HASSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  rufhes,  to  kneel  or  reft 
the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASP  find  Staple,  in  Scots  law,  the  Symbol  com¬ 


monly  ufed  in  burgage  tenements  for  entering  and  In- 
fefting  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafp 
and  flaple  of  the  door. 

HASTA,  or  Hasta  Puray  among  medalifls,  Signi¬ 
fies  a  kind  of  Spear  or  javelin,  not  fhod  or  headed  with 
: —  *?  or  rather  an  ancient  feeptre,  Somewhat  longer 


than  ordinary,  occafionally  given  to  all  the  gods. 

The  hafla  is  fuppofed  a  Symbol  of  the  goodnefs  of 
the  gods,  and  of  the  conduct  of  providence,  which  13 
equally  mild  and  forcible. 

Hasta,  in  fome  countries,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity 
of  ground  amounting  to  thirty  paces  :  thus  called,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Du- Cange,  from  the  hafla  or  rod  where¬ 
with  it  was  meafured. 

HASTATED  Leaf.  See  Botany,  p.  442. 
HASTING-pear,  a  name  given  by  the  gardener* 
to  a  fpecies  of  pear,  called  alfo  by  fome  the  green  chiffel 
pear.  This  is  a  moderately  large  pear,  and  is  longifh 
towards  the  pedicle;  its  {kin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh 
green  ;  the  pulp  is  melting,  and  of  a  fugary  flavour. 
It  ripens  in  July. 

PIASTINGS,  a  town  of  SuffeX  in  England,  64 
miles  from  London.  It  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 
ports  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  21  fhips,  with¬ 
in  40  days  after  the  king’s  fummons,  well  furnifhed 
and  armed  for  fervice,  and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 
fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  This  town  is  fuppofed  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Haflings,  the  famous  Danifli 
pirate,  who  ufed  to  build  fortreffes  where  he  went  a- 
fhore  for  his  prey,  to  cover  his  men,  and  fecure  his  re¬ 
treat.  In  king  Atlielftan’s  reign  here  was  a  mint. 
This  town  had  charters  from  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
William  I.  and  II.  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  Edward  I.  and  Charles  II.  exempting  it  from 
toll,  and  impowering  it  to  hold  courts  of  judicature 
on  life  and  death.  It  is  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of 
mayor,  jurats,  and  commonalty.  It  has  handfome 
houfes,  and  cuftomhoufe  officers  ;  but  frequent  dorms 
have  rendered  it  an  indifferent  harbour,  though  a  vaft 
fum  of  money  has  been  laid  out  at  times  to  make  it  a 
good  one.  It  has  fent  members  to  parliament  ever 
fince  Edward  III.  London  is  fupplied  from  hence 
with  abundance  of  fifh  that  are  taken  on  the  coafl. 
The  town  lies  between  two  high  cliffs  towards  the  fea, 
and  as  high  a  hill  on  the  land  fide,  having  two  ftreets, 
and  in  each  a  parifli*  church,  divided  by  a  ffream  of  frefh 
water  called  the  Bourne.  About  the  year  1377,  this 
town  was  burnt  by  the  French;  and  after  it  was  rebuilt, 
it  was  divided  into  the  two  parifhes.  Here  are  two  cha¬ 
rity  fchools,  ere&ed  for  the  teaching  of  200  or  300  chil¬ 
dren.  There  was  a  caflle  on  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  town,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  markets  here  are 
on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays:  the  fairs  are  on  Tuef- 
day  and  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  and  July  26, 
Odlober  23,  and  24.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory. 
Haflings  was  a  barony  in  the  Huntington  family, 
now  in  the  Rawdon  family. 

This  town  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  between  Harold  king  of  England  and 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  O&ober 
ic66,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  killed;  and 
by  his  death  William,  furnamed  the  Conqueror ,  became 
king  of  England:  (See  England,  n°  86.) — The  night 
before  the  battle,  the  afpeft  of  things  was  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  the  two  camps.  The  Englifli  fpent  the  time 
m  riot,  jollity,  and  diforder  j  the  Normans  in  prayer 
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Halting*  and  other  duties  of  religion.  The  next  day  both  ar- 
mies  prepared  for  battle.  The  duke  divided  his  army 
into  three  lines :  the  firft,  headed  by  Montgomery, 
confided  of  archers  and  light-armed  infantry  :  the  fe- 
cond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compofed  of  his 
braved  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged  in  clofe 
order  :  his  cavalry,  at  whofe  head  he  placed  himfelf, 
formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
ftretched  beyond  the  infantry,  and  flanked  each  wing 
of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  fignal  of  battle  to  found  ; 
and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  finging  the 
hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous  peer  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  advanced,  in  order  and  with  alacrity,  towards 
the  enemy. 

Harold  had  feized  the  advantage  of  a  rifing  ground, 
and  having  befides  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  to  (land  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to 
avoid  all  a&ion  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
inferior.  The  Kentifh  men  were  placed  in  the  van, 
a  poll  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due  ; 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  ftandard ;  and  the  king 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Garth  and  Leofwin,  demounting  from  horfeback, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  expref- 
Ted  his  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  perifh  in  thea&ion. 
The  firft  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperate,  but 
was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Englifh  :  and 
after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undeci¬ 
ded,  the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prefled  by  the  enemy,  began  firft 
to  relax  their  vigour ;  then  to  give  ground ;  and  con- 
fuflon  was  fpreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William, 
who  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  haften- 
ed,  with  a  feledl:  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed 
forces.  His  prefence  reftored  the  a&ion  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs ;  and  the  duke, 
ordering  his  fecond  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  at¬ 
tack  with  frefli  forces  and  with  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince, 
ftill  made  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  tried  a  ftratagem, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but  which 
feemed  advifable  in  his  defperate  fituation,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decifive  victory,  he  was  totally  un¬ 
done  :  he  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a  hafty  re¬ 
treat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded  a- 
gainfl  thefe  unexperienced  troops ;  who,  heated  by 
the  a&ion,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopes,  precipitantly 
followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William  gave 
orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  fhould  face  about 
upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  affault 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  purfue  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  furprize  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
muft  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive  moment. 
The  Englifh  were  repulfed  with  great  flaughter,  and 
driven  back  to  the  hill ;  where  being  rallied  again  by 
the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poft  and  continue  the 
combat.  The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a  fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs  ;  but  even  after  this  double  „ 
advantage,  he  ftill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englifh, 
who,  maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de¬ 
termined  to  difpute  the  vi&ory  to  the  laft  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  mak£  the  af¬ 


fault  upon  them  ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind,  Hading* 
fhould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend-  ,  j. 

ing  themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the  af- 
failants.  By  this  difpofltion  he  at  laft  prevailed.  Ha¬ 
rold  was  (lain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating 
wkh  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  two 
brothers  fliared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  Englifh,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  fall  of  thefe  princes,  gave  ground  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  daughter  by  the 
vi&orious  Normans.  A  few  troops,  however,  of  the 
vanquifhed  dared  ftill  to  turn  upon  their  purfuers;  and 
taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome 
revenge  for  the  flaughter  and  difhonour  of  the  day. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feek 
their  fafety  by  flight,  and  darknefs  faved  them  from 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
the  great  and  decifive  victory  of  Haftings,  after  a 
battle  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfet,  and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour, 
difplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders^ 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  and  there  fell  near 
fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans.  The 
lofs  was  ftill  more  confiderable  on  that  of  the  vanquifh¬ 
ed  ;  befides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his  two  bro¬ 
thers.  The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to 
William,  who  reftored  it  without  ranfom  to  his  mo¬ 
ther. 

HASTIVE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  iu 
Englifh  for  early,  forward,  or  fomething  that  comes 
before  the  ordinary  time  or  feafon.  The  haftive  fruits 
are  ftrawberries  and  cherries.  We  have  haftive  peas,. 

&c. 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
throughout  the  vveftern  part  of  Europe.  Hats  are  faid 
to  have  been  firft  feen  about  the  year  1400,  at  which 
time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country  wear,  riding,  &c. 

F.  Daniel  relates,  that  when  Charles  II.  made  his  pub* 
lie  entry  into  Rouen,  in  1449,  he  had  on  a  hat  lined 
with  red  velvet,  and  furmounted  with  a  plume  or  tuft 
of  feathers  :  he  adds,  that  it  is  from  this  entry,  or  at 
leaft  under  this  reign,  that  the  ufe  of  hats  and  caps  ia 
to  be  dated,  which  henceforward  began  to  take  place 
of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been  worn  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  procefs  of  time,  from  the  Taity,  the  cler¬ 
gy  aifo  took  this  part  of  the  habit ;  but  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  great  abufe,  and  feveral  regulations  were  pub- 
lifhed,  forbidding  any  prieft  or  religious  perfon  to  ap¬ 
pear  abroad  in  a  hat  without  coronets,  and  enjoining 
them  to  keep  to  the  ufe  of  chaperoons,  made  of  black 
cloth,  with  decent  coronets  ;  if  they  were  poor,  they 
were  at  leaft  to  have  coronets  fattened  to  their  hats, 
and  this  upon  penalty  of  fufpenfion  and  excommunica¬ 
tion.  Indeed  the  ufe  of  hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
longer  Handing  among  the  ecclefiaftics  of  Brittany,  by 
two  hundred  years,  and  efpecially  among  the  canons  ; 
but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a  kind  of  caps,  and  from 
hence  arofe  the  fquare  caps  worn  in  colleges,  &c.  Lo- 
bineau  obferves,  that  a  bifhop  of  Dol,  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  zealous  for  good  order,  allowed  the  canons  alone 
to  wear  fuch  hats  ;  enjoining,  that  if  any  other  perform 
come  with  them  to  church,  divine  fervice  fhould  inx- 
mediately  be  fufpended. 

Hats 
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Hats  make  a  very  confiderable  article  m  commerce : 
the  fineft,  and  thofe  moft  valued,  are  made  of  pure  hair 
of  an  amphibious  animal,  called  the  caftor  or  beaver, 
frequent  in  Canada  and  other  provinces  of  North  A- 
merica.  See  Beaver.  r 

Method  of  making  Njts.  Hats  are  made  either  ot 
wool,  or  hair  of  diverfe  animals,  particularly  of  the 
caftor,  hare,  rabbet,  camel,  See.  The  procefs  is  much 
the  fame  in  all ;  for  which  reafon  we  fiiall  content  our- 
feives  to  inftance  in  that  of  caflors. 

The  fkin  of  this  animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds 
of  hair  ;  the  one  long,  ftiff^  gloffy,  and  pretty  thin  fet ; 
this  is  what  renders  the  fkin  or  fur  of  fo  much  value  : 
the  other  is  fhort,  thick,  and  foft,  which  alone  is  ufed 
in  hats. 

To  tear  off  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  hair,  and  cut  the 
other,  the  hatters,  or  rather  the  women  employed  for 
that  purpofe,  make  ufe  of  two  knives,  a  large  one  like 
a  fhoemaker’s  knife  for  the  long  hair ;  and  a  fmaller, 
not  unlike  a  vine  knife,  wherewith  they  iliave  or  ferape 
off  the  fliorter  hair. 

When  the  hair  is  off,  they  mix  the  fluff;  to  one  third 
♦  of  dry  caftor  putting  two- thirds  of  old  coat,  i.  e.  of 
Jkm-  which  has  been  worn  fome  time  by  the  favages, 
and  card  the  whole  with  cards,  like  thofe  ufed  in  the 
woollen  manufactory,  only  finer  ;  this  done,  they  weigh 
it,  and  take  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  or 
thicknefs  of  the  hat  intended.  The  fluff  is  now  laid 
on  the  hurdle,  which  is  a  fquare  table,  parallel  to  the 
horizon,  having  longitudinal  chinks  cut  through  it ; 
on  this  hurdle,  with  an  inftrument  called  a  bow,  much 
like  that  of  a  violin,  but  larger,  whole  firing  is  worked 
with  a  little  bow  flick,  and  thus  made  to  play  on  the 
furs,  they  fly  and  mix  together,  the  duft  and  filth  at 
the  fame  time  paffmg  through  the  chinks  ;  this  they 
reckon  one  of  the  moft  difficult  operations  in  the 
whole,  on  account  of  the  juftnefs  required  in  the  hand 
to  make  the  fluff  fall  precifely  together,  and  that  it 
may  be  every  where  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  In  lieu  of 
a  bow,  fome  hatters  make  ufe  of  a  fieve  or  fearce  of 
hair,  through  which  they  pafs  the  fluff. 

After  this  manner  they  form  gores,  or  two  ca- 
pades,  of  an  oval  form,  ending  in  an  acute  angle  at 
itop  ;  and  with  what  fluff  remains,  they  fupply  and 
ftrengthen  them  in  places  where  they  happen  to  be 
Slenderer  than  ordinary  ;  though  it  is  to  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  they  defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the 
>fcrim,  near  the  crown,  than  toward  the  circumference, 
,or  in  the  crown  itfelf. 

The  capades  thus  finifhed,  they  go  on  to  harden 
them  into  clofer  and  more  confiftent  flakes  by  prefling 
down  a  hardening  flcin  or  leather  thereon  ;  this  done, 
they  are  carried  to  the  bafon,  which  is  a  fort  of  bench 
with  an  iron  plate  fitted  therein,  and  a  little  fire  under¬ 
neath  it ;  upon  which  laying  one  of  the  hardened  ca¬ 
pades,  fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  a  fort  of  mould 
being  applied  thereon,  the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the 
water  and  prefiing,  imbody  the  matter  into  a  flight 
tairy  fort  of  fluff  or  felt ;  after  which,  turning  up  the 
edges  all  round  the  mould,  they  lay  it  by,  and  thus 
proceed  to  the  other  :  this  finifhed,  the  two  next  are 
joined  together,  fo  as  to  meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top, 
tmd  only  form  one  conical  cap,  after  the  manner  of  a 
scanica  Hippocratis,  or  flannel  bag. 
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The  hat  thus  bafoned,  they  remove  it  to  aiarge  kind 
cf  receiver  or  trough,  refembling  a  mill-hopper,  going 
Hoping  or  narrowing  down  from  the  edge  or  rim  to 
the  bottom,  which  is  a  copper  kettle  filled  with  water 
and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  de- 
feent  or  Hoping  fide,  called  the  plank,  the  bafoned  hat, 
•being  firft  dipped  in  the  kettle,  is  laid  ;  and  here  they 
proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it  again 
and  again,  one  part  after  another,  firft  with  the  hand, 
and  then  with  a  little  wooden  roller,  taking  care  to 
dip  it  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  by  thus  fulling 
and  thickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  extent  or  dimenfions  of  the  hat  intended.  To  fe- 
cure  the  hands  from  being  injured  by  this  frequent 
rolling,  &c.  they  ufually  guard  them  with  a  fort  of 
thick  gloves. 

The  hat  thus  wrought,  they  proceed  to  give  it  the 
proper  form,  which  is  done  by  laying  the  conical  cap 
on  a  wooden  block,  of  the  intended  fize  of  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and’  thus  tying  it  rodnd  with  a  packthread, 
called  a  commander :  after  which,  with  a  piece  of  iron,/-' 
or  copper  bent  for  that  purpofe,  and  called  a  Jlamper, 
they  gradually  beat  or  drive  down  the  commander  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block,  and 
thus  is  the  crown  formed  ;  what  remains  at  bottom  be¬ 
low  the  firing  being  the  brim. 

The  hat  being  now  fet  to  dry,  they  proceed  to  Huge 
it,  by  holding  it  over  a  flare  of  ftraw  or  the  like  ;  then 
it  is  pounced,  or  rubbed  over  with  pumice,  to  take  off 
the  coarfer  knap  ;  then  rubbed  over  afrefh  with  feal- 
fkin  to  lay  the  knap  a  little  finer ;  and  laftly,  carded 
with  a  fine  card  to  raife  the  fine  cotton,  with  which 
the  hat  is  afterwards  to  appear. 

Things  thus  far  advanced,  the  hat  is  thus  fent,  up¬ 
on  its  block,  and  tied  about  with  a  packthread  as  be¬ 
fore,  to  be  dyed.  The  dye  being  completed,  the  hat 
is  returned  to  the  hatter,  who  proceeds  to  dry  it,  by 
hanging  it  in  the  top  or  roof  of  a  ftove  or  oven,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  charcoal  fire  ;  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  fliffened,  which  is  done  with  melted  glue 
or  gum  fenegal,  applied  thereon  by  firft  fmearing 
it,  and  beating  it  over  with  a  brufli,  and  then 
rubbing  it  writh  the  hand.  The  next  thing  is  to 
fleam  it  on  the  fteamiug  bafon,  which  is  a  little 
hearth  or  fire-place,  ratfed  three  feet  high  ^  with  an 
iron-plate  laid  over  it,  exa&ly  covering  the  hearth  ; 
on  this  plate  they  firft  fpread  cloths,  which  being 
fprinkled  over  with  water  to  fecure  the  hat  from  burn¬ 
ing,  the  hat  is  placed  brim  downwards  thereon  ;  when 
moderately  hot,  the  workman  ftrikes  gently  on  the 
brim  with  the  fiat  of  his  hand,  to  make  the  joinings 
incorporate  and  bind  fo  as  not  to  appear ;  turning  it 
from  time  to  time,  this  way  and  that  way,  and  at  laft 
overturning  and  fetting  it  in  the  crown.  When  fleam  - 
ed  fufficiently,  and  dried,  they  put  it  again  on  the 
block,  and  brufli  and  iron  it  on  a  table  or  bench  for 
the  purpofe,  called  the  Jlall-loard ;  this  they  perform 
with  a  fort  of  irons  like  thofe  commonly  ufed  in  iron¬ 
ing  linen,  and  heated  like  them  ;  which  being  rubbed 
over  and  over  each  part  of  the  hat,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  brufli,  fmoothes  and  gives  it  a  glofs,  which  is 
the  laft  operation  ;  nothing  now  remaining  but  to  clip 
the  edges  even  with  fciffars,  and  few  a  lining  to  the 
crown. 

Dyeing 
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Haf,  Dyeing  of  Hats.  The  inftru&ions  of  Mr  Colbert 
Hatch.  direA  hats  to  be  firft  ftrongly  galled,  by  boiling  them 
“-“v -  a  long  time  in  a  deco&ion  of  galls  with  a  little  log¬ 

wood,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  into  their 
fubftance  ;  after  which  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriol, 
and  decc&ion  of  1  >gwood,  with  a  little  verdigris,  are 
added,  and  the  hats  continued  in  this  mixture  alfo  for 
a  confideraUe  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put 
into  a  frefh  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol  and  ver¬ 
digris  ;  and  where  the  ha  to  are  of  great  price,  or  of 
a  hair  which  d:flicuhly  takes  the  dye,  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time.  For  obtaining  the 
moil  perfedl  colour,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed 
blue  previoufly  to  its  being  formed  into  hats. — The 
prefent  pra&ice  is  more  compendious,  and  affords,  as 
we  may  daily  fee,  a  very  good  black.  According  to 
Dr  Lewis,  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  Encyclopedic ,  which  is  as  follows. 

An  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  1 2, pounds  of  gum, 
and  fix  pounds  of  galls,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  ot  water  for  fome  hours  ;  -after  which,  about  fix 
pounds  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  green  vitriol  are  add¬ 
ed,  and  the  liquor  kept  juft  fimmering,  or  of  a  heat 
a  little  below  boiling.  Ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  hats 
are  immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  and  kept 
down  by  crofs  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half : 
they  are  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  fets  of  hats 
are  thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each ; 
the  liquor  being  refrefhed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  at  firft. 

This  procefs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a  very  good 
black  on  woollen  and  filk  fluffs  as  well  as  on  hats,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  fmall  pieces  of  both  kinds  which  are 
fometimes  dyed  by  the  hatters.  The  workmen  lay 
great  ftrefs  upon  the  verdigris,  and  affirm  that  they 
cannot  dye  a  black  hat  without  it  :  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  the,ufe  of  this  ingredient  were  more  common  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  black  dye  ;  for  the  hatters  dye, 
both  on  fiik  and  woollen,  is  reckoned  a  finer  black  than 
what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  filk 
dyer. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  womens  wear,  not  only 
of  the  above  fluffs,  but  of  chips,  ftraw,  or  cane,  by 
plaiting,  and  fewing  the  plaits  together;  beginning 
with  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  working  round  till 
the  whole  is  finifhed.  Hats  for  the  fame  purpofe  are 
alfo  wove  and  made  of  horfe-hair,  filk,  &c. 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  care 
dinal,  or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenf- 
they  fay,  “  to  expedt  the  hat ;  to  claim,  or  have  pre- 
tenfions  to,  the  hat,”  & c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a 
red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  proceffions,  in  token  of 
their  being  ready  to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Chrift. 

HATCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  fquare  or  oblong  open¬ 
ing  in  the  Deck  of  a  (hip,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
forming  the  paffages  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  CLVI. 
where  A  represents  the  main-hatchway  of  the  lower 
deck  ;  N  N  the  foie-hatchway  ;  and  O  O  the  after¬ 
hatchway. — There  are  likewife  hatches  of  a  fmaller 
kind,  called fcuttles .  See  UU  in  the  fame  figure;  as 
alfo  the  article  Scuttle.— Hatches  is  alfo,  though 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 


improperly,  a  name  applied  by  failors  to  the  covers  or  Hatchet 
lids  of  the  hatchway.  J[. 

HATCHEL,  or  Hitchel,  in  the  manufactory  of  3  ^ 
flax,  hemp,  &c.  a  tool,  not  unlike  a  card,  for  dreffing 
and  combing  them  into  fine  hairs. 

They  conlift  of  (harp-pointed  iron  pins,  or  teeth, 
fet  orderly  in  a  board. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts,  fome  with  finer 
and  fhorter  teeth,  others  with  them  coarfer  and  longer. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwal, 
to  exprefs  any  of  the  openings  of  the  earth  either  into 
mines  or  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fruitlefs  openings 
are  called  effay -hatches  ;  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
tin  hatches ;  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
buckets  of  ore,  wind  hatches . 

Hatches  alfo  denote  flood-gates  fet  in  a  river,  & c. 
to  flop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
dams  or  mounds  made  of  rubbifh,  clay,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that‘iffues  from  the  flream  works 
and  tin-wafhes  in  Cornwal  from  running  into  the  frefh 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
bafil  edge  on  its  left  fide,  and  a  fhort  handle,  as  being 
to  be  ufed  with  one  hand. — Hatchets  are  ufed  by  va¬ 
rious  artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  eggs, 
whether  by  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,'  or  by  artificial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of  ovens  has 
long  been  pradtifed  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  there  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  fingle  village  named 
Berme ,  and  to  thofe  that  live  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  fcatter 
themfelves  all  over  the  country  ;  where  each  perfon 
among  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  fize  ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourfeore  thoufand  eggs.  The  number  of  thefe  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  386,  and  they 
ufualiy  keep  them  working  for  about  fix  months  ;  as, 
therefore,  each  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chickens.  Every  Ber- 
mean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per¬ 
fon  who  intrufts  him  with  an  oven,  only  two-thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care  ;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  ufually  produce  chickens. 

In  order  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chic¬ 
kens  yearly  fo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  that 
each  brood  confifts  of  at  leaft  30,000  chickens  ;  and 
thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  leaft  92,640,000  of  thefe  animals. 

This  ufeful  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 
eggs  has  been  lately  difeovered  in  France  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Reaumur  ;  who,  by  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  neceflary  for  this 
purpofe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marked  32  on  his 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Fahrenheit's.  This 
degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the  fkin  of  the  hen,  and., 
what  is  remarkable,  of  the  fkin  of  all  other  domeftic 
T  t  fowls, 
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Hatching,  fowls,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  The 
y— —  degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developement 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gofling,  and  the  turkey-pout,  is  the 
fame  as  that  which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary-fong- 
fter,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  {mailed  humming- 
bird  :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  time  during  which 
this  heat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of 
different  birds  ;  it  will  bring  the  canary  bird  to  per¬ 
fection  in  11  or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout  will 
require  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reamur  found,  that 
ftoves  heated  by  means  of  a  baker’s  oven,  fucceeded 
better  than  thofe  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  :  and  the 
furnaces  of  glafs-houfes  and  thofe  of  the  melters  of  me¬ 
tals,  by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into  a  room, 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
As  to  the  form  of  the*  ftoves,  no  great  nicety  is  required. 
A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well.  Nothing 
more  will  be  neceffary  but  to  afeertain  the  degree  of 
heat  ;  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump  of  butter 
of  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  with  half  as  much  tallow,  and 
putting  it  into  a  phial.  This  will  ferve  to  indicate  the 
heat  with  fufficient  exa&nefs  :  for  when  it  is  too  great, 
this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  as  oil ;  and  when  the 
heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  a  lump  :  but 
it  will  flow  like  a  thick  fyrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle, 
if  the  ftove  be  of  a  right  temper.  Great  attention 
therefore  fhould  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  always  at 
this  degree,  by  letting  in  frefh  air  if  it  be  too  great, 
or  fhutting  the  ftove  more  clofe  if  it  be  too  fmall :  and 
that  all  the  eggs  in  the  ftove  may  equally  {hare  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  heat,  it  will  be  neceffary.to  ffiift  them 
from  the  Tides  to  the  centre  ;  and  thus  to  imitate  the 
hens,  who  are  frequently  feen  to  make  ufe  of  their  bills, 
to  puffi  to  the  outer  parts  thofe  eggs  that  were  neared  to 
the  middle  of  their  nefts,  and  to  bring  into  the  middle 
fuch  as  lay  neared  the  fides. 

Mr  Reamur  has  invented  a  fort  of  low  boxes,  with¬ 
out  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  Thefe,  which  he 
calls  artificial  parents ,  not  only  fhelter  the  chickens 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prefently  take  the  benefit  of  their  {belter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep 
the  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat¬ 
ed  and  furnifhed  with  thefe  boxes;  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court- yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  artifi¬ 
cial  parents  to  {belter  them  if  there  fhould  be  occafion 
for  it 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  a  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infers  and  grafs  for  them- 
felves. 

But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons 
may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
hens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  allures,  that  he  has  feen  above 
200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  on¬ 
ly  by  three  or  four  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
be  taught  to  perform  the  fame  office  ;  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives 
after. 

Hatching,  or  Hacking,  in  defigning,  &c.  the 
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making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like;  Hatchment 
and  the  interfering  or  going  acrols  thofe*  lines  with 
others  drawn  a  contrary  way,  is  called  counter-hatching .  a  ^ 
The  depths  and  fhadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  formed 
by  hatching. 

Hatching  is  of  fingular  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  diftinguifli 
the  feveral  colours  of  a  ffiield,  without  being  illumined  : 
thus,  gules  err  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  ;  azure,  by  lines  drawn  acrot's  the 
ffiield  ;  and  fo  of  other  colours. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldry,  the  coat-of-arms  of 
a  perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  on  the  front  of  a  honfe, 
whereby  may  be  known  what  rank  the  deceafed  perfon 
was  of  when  living  :  the  whole  diftinguiffied  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know  whether  he 
was  a  bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower;  with  the 
like  diftin&ions  for  women. 

Bi/hop’s- Hatfield,  a  town  of  Hartfordffiire  in 
the  great  coach-road  to  the  north,  19  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  called  Biffiops- Hatfield,  becaufe  it  did  be¬ 
long  to  the  Biffiops  of  Ely.  Theodore  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury  held  a  fynod  here,  anno  681,  againlb  the 
Eutychean  herefy.  Here  was  once  a  royal  palace,  from 
whence  both  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
conduced  to  the  throne.  King  James  I.  exchanged 
the  manor  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Sa- 
liffiury,  for  Theobald’s,  in  the  pariffi  of  Cheffiunt  in 
this  county ;  and  the  lordffiip  ftill  remains  in  that 
noble  family,  who  have  a  very  fine  feat  here.  The  rec¬ 
tory,  which  is  in  that  earl’s  gift,  is  reckoned  worth  800 
pounds  a-year.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools ;  and 
there  is  a  market  on  Thurfdays,  with  two  fairs  in  April 
and  October. 

HATFIELD  and  Chace,  a  town  in  the  weft:  ri¬ 
ding  of  Yorkffiire,  four  miles  from  Doncafter.  The 
chace  is  famous  for  deer-hunting.  There  are  many  in- 
trenchments  near  the  town,  as  if  it  had  been  the  camp 
of  fome  great  army.  It  is  faid  that  no  rats  were 
ever  feen  in  this  town. 

Hatfield- broad-oak,  or  King's  Hatfield ,  a  town 
of  Effex  in  England,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Lea,  30  miles  from  London,  is  fo  called  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  from  its  tenure  by  king  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fuccefTors,  and  from  a  broad  oak 
growing  in  the  town.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  a  fair  in  Augult. 

HATTEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
duchy  of  Gnelderland,  feated  on  the  river  Ufiol,  in  E. 

Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30. 

HATTEMISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a  modern  Dutch  fe&,  fo  called  from  Pontian  Van 
*  Hattem,  a  minifter  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century,  who  being  addifted 
to  the  fentiments  of  Spinoza,  was  on  that  account  de¬ 
graded  from  his  paftoral  office.  The  Verfchorifts  and 
Hattemifts  refemble  each  other  in  their  religious  fy- 
ftems,  though  they  never  fo  entirely  agreed  as  to  form 
one  communion.  The  founders  of  thefe  fe&s  deduced 
from  the  do&rine  of  abfolute  decrees  a  fyftem  of  fatal 
and  uncontrollable  neceffity ;  they  denied  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  :  from  hence  they  farther  concluded, 
that  mankind  were  under  no  fort  of  obligation  to  cor- 
re£l  their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds,  or  to  obey 
the  divine  laws ;  that  the  whole  of  religion  confifted 
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not  in  afting,  but  in  fuffering  ;  and  that  all  the  pre-  the  city,  lias  12  beautiful  chapels  in  it 
cepts  of  Jefus  Chrift  are  reducible  to  this  one,  that  we 
bear  with  clieerfulnefs  and  patience  the  events^  that 
happen  to  us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
conliant  and  only  ftuay  to  maintain  a  permanent  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind.  Thus  far  they  agreed  ;  but  the  Hatte- 
nufts  farther  affirmed,  that  Chrift  made  no  expiation 
for  the  fins  of  men  by  his  death,  but  had  onlyLnggeft- 
ed  to  us  by  liis  mediation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  us 
that  could  offend  the  Deity  ;  this,  they  fay,  was  Chrift’s 
manner  of  juftifying  liis  fervants,  and  prefenting  them 
blamelefs  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  It  was  one  of 
their  diftinguilhed  tenets,  that  God  does  not  punifli  men 
for  their  fins,  but  by  their  fins.  Thefe  two  fe&s,  fays 
Moiheim,  ftill  fubfift,  though  they  no  longer  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders. 

HATTOCK,  a  (hock  of  corn  containing  twelve 
(heaves  ;  others  make  it  only  three  fheaves  laid  toge¬ 
ther.  '  . 

IiATUAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Imperia- 
liftsin  1685.  It  isfeated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long. 

19.  48.  N.  Lat:47.  52-  .  .  - 

HAVANNA,  a  fea-port  town  of  America,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it,  op- 
pofite  to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which 
is  in  every  refpedl  one  of  the  belt  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  by.  a 
narrow  paftage,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  large  bafon,  forming  three 
Cul  de  Sacs,  and  is  fufficient,  in  extent  and  depth,  to 
contain  1000  fail  of  the  largeft  {hips,  having  almoft 
throughout  fix  fathom  water,  and  being  perfe&ly.  co¬ 
vered  from  every  wind.  The  town  was  built  by  Diego 
de  Velafquez,  who  conquered  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  it 
was  but  a  fmall  place,  and  named  originally  the  port  of 
Carenas  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  city  by  its  increafe 
of  wealth  grew  confidtrable,  it  was  called  St  Chrijlo • 
pher  of  the  Havanna.  In  1536,  it  was  of  fo  inconfi- 
derable  a  value,  that  being  taken  by  a  French  pirate, 
he  ranfomrd  the  place  for  the  paltry  fum  of  700  pieces 
of  eight.  Some  time  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh, 
and  a  fecond  time  by  the  French  :  nor  was  its  value 
underftood,  or  any  care  taken  to  put  it  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II. ;  though  what  was 
then  done  proved  lnfufficient.  But  lince  the  accef- 
fion  of  a  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  crown,  more  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  it  a 
place  of  (Length. 

The  Havanna  (lands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour, 

in  a  pleafant  plain  ;  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  gover-  _  .  -  r  r  _  ,  , 

nor  and  captain  general  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  royal  offi-  ground  here  rifes  with  an  eafy  afeent  to  the  land-gate  ; 
cers  as  well  as  of  an  afieftor  for  the  afliftance  of  the  and  is  either  open  pafture  or  garden  ground,  well  fto- 
governor  and  captain  general  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  red  with  the  cabbage-tree.  Before  the  land-gate  is  a 
biflioo  of  St  Taeo  de  Cuba  likewife  choofes  to  fix  liis  ravelin.  The  hill  on  a  nfing  ground  from  this 
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naftery  are  cells  for  50  fathers.  The  church  of  St  Clara  »  ^ 

has  feven  altars  adorned  with  plate,  and  the  nunnery  con¬ 
tains  100  women  and  fervants,  all  clothed  in  blue.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines  has  1  3  altars ;  that 
of  St  Juan  de  Dios  9,  with  an  hofpital  for  foldiers  of 
12, oco  pieces  of  eight  revenue.  It  is  not  a  biihop’s 
fee,  though  the  biftiop  of  St  Jago  refides  here,  the  re¬ 
venue  of  which  prelate  is  not  lefs  than  50,000  pieces  of 
eight  a-year.  In  1700  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  26,000,  and  we  may  very  well  imagine  them  to  be 
increafed  fince.  They  are  a  more  polite  and  facial 
people  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  Spanifti  ports 
on  the  continent  ;  and  of  late  imitate  the  French  both 
in  their  drefs  and  manners.  The  city  is  fupplsed  with 
water  by  a  fmall  river  called  Laglda ,  which  rifes  from 
the  hills  on  the  fouth-weft  tide  of  the  town,  and  di¬ 
vides  itfelf  into  three  fti earns,  one  of  which  falls  into 
the  fea  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  but  the  other  two 
flowthrough  the  place,  entering  the  walls  near  the 
middle  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  fortifications,  it  was  already  remarked, 
that  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  by  a  narrow  gut 
near  half  a  mile  in  length  :  this  paffage  is  defended  on 
the  eaft  fide  by  a  llrong  caftle  called  El  Moro ,  fituated 
on  a  high  rock  ;  and  on  the  walls  and  baltions  are 
mounted  40  pieces  of  cannon.  Under  the  faces  of  the 
fouth-weft  baftion  of  the  Moro,  and  more  within  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  battery  of  Itone  called  the 
T welve  Apojlks ,  almoft  level  with  the  water,  and  the 
guns  of  which  carry  each  a  ball  of  36  pounds.  A  little 
higher,  and  oppofite  to  the  Point  gate,  is  the  La  Di- 
vina  Paftora,  or  the  Shepherd’s  Battery,  of  14  guns, 
level  with  the  water.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  entrance, 
at  the  point,  is  a  fquare  fort  called  the  Punta ,  with 
four  baltions  well  mounted  with  cannon,  about  200 
yards  diftant  from  the  Punta  gate  of  the  town.  On 
the  baftions  of  the  town,  next  the  harbour,  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cannon  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  city  is 
another  fort,  called  El  Fuerte ,  a  fquare  fort  with  four 
baftions,  mounted  with  22  pieces  of  cannon,  of  no 
great  ftrength  ;  but  in  this  laft  the  governor  refides, 
and  in  it  the  king  of  Spain’s  treafures  aredepofited  till 
the  arrival  of  the  galleons.  On  the  land- fide,  from  the 
Punta  gate  to  the  dock-yard,  there  is  a  rampart  with 
baftions,  faced  with  ftone,  and  earthen  parapets  with  a 
ditch,  which  in  feveral  places  has  fallen  in,  and  is  almoft 
filled  up,  particularly  behind  the  Punta  and  land  gates, 
near  the  ftone  quarries,  which,  if  joined  to  one  another, 
might  be  of  great  detriment  to  the  place  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  as  a  lodgement  might  be  made  in  them.  The 


biftiop  of  St  Jago  _ 
refidence  here  The  buildings  are  elegant,  built  ot 
ftone,  and  fome  of  them  moft  fuperbiy  furnifhed. 
Here  are  eleven  churches  and  monaileries,  and  two 
handfome  hofpitals.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a 
fpacious  fquare,  furrounded  with  uniform  buildings. 
The  churches  are  rich  and  magnificent  ;  the  lamps, 
candleiiicks,  and  ornaments  for  the  altars  being  of 
gold  and  filver  ;  fome  of  the  lamps  are  of  the  moil  cu¬ 
rious  vvorkmanftiip,  and  weigh  near  j  00  weight.  1  he 
Recolie&s  church,  which  (lands  on  the  beft  ground  in 
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gate 

(which  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  town)  to  the  dock¬ 
yard,  is  deeper  than  on  the  other  fide. 

Such  are  the  fortifications  of  the  Havanna,  which 
are  the  beft  the  Spaniards  have  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
indeed  the  place  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  But 
though  ilrong,  they  have  many  defe&s  ,  and  from  the 
fituation  of  the  town  and  forts,  are  commanded  by 
many  eminences,  of  which  an  enemy  could  not  fail  to 
take  advantage.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  harbour, 
the  Cavannas,  on  a  part  of  which  the  Moro  is  built, 
T  t  2  com- 
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Havanna.  commands  in  a  great  meafnre  that  fort,  but  abfolutely 
'*'**'" commands  the  Punta,  El  Fnerte,  and  whole  north- eaft 
part  of  the  city,  which  is  the  bell  fortified.  On  the 
well  fide  of  the  city  runs  a  fuburb,  called  Guadaloupe , 
whole  church  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  land-gate,  which  it  is  on  a  level  with, 
and  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  fortifications. 
From  the  north  fide  of  this  rifing  ground,  the  Punta 
gate  may  be  flanked  ;  and  from  the  fouth-eaft  fid^the 
dock-yard  is  commanded.  Along  the  north  fide  runs 
an  aqueduCt,  which  falling  into  the  ditch  at  the  land- 
gate,  runs  down  to  the  dock-yard,  both  for  watering 
the  fhips  and  turning  a  faw-mill.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  is  a  bridge  made  over  a  rivulet  that 
runs  into  the  bay  about  100  yards.  That  road  leads  to 
the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  extends  to  Baracoa,  above 
600  miles  dillant.  ^rom  this  bridge  to  the  Lazaretto, 
is  about  two  miles,  with  a  rifing  ground  betwixt  them. 
A  trench  thrown  up  between  thefe  two  places  would 
cut  off  the  communication  with  the  town  by  land. 
From  thefe  obfervations  it  will  plainly  appear,  that 
the  Havanna,  though  well  fortified,  is  not  impreg¬ 
nable. 

.  The  Havanna  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  mari¬ 
time  (Length  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  many  fhips  ha¬ 
ving  been  built  here  within  ,  thefe  few  years,  from  60 
to  8c  guns,  the  ifland  furnifning  the  fineil  materials, 
fuch  as  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  mahogany.  The  only 
defeCl  of  the  harbour  is  the  narrownefs  of  its  entry  : 
for  though  free  from  bars  and  fhoals,  yet  only  one  fhip 
at  a  time  can  enter  it  ;  from  which  circumllance  the 
galleons  have  more  than  once  been  infnlted,  and  fome 
of  them  taken,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  forts 
there  not  being  able  to  afford  them  any  affiftance. 

Upon  the  rupture  with  Spain  in  1762,  the  Britifh 
miniilry  fent  a  fquadron  and  army  againft  this  place 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Pocock  and  lord  Albe¬ 
marle.  The  Spaniards  had  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a  fleet  of  twelve  fail  of  the  line,  two  of  them  but  juft 
launched,  two  more  on  the  flocks  nearly  finifhed,  and 
x  feveral  merchant  fhips.  The  men  of  vrar  were  almoft 

ready  for  fea  ;  but  no  account  had  reached  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  intended  attack.  The  place,  however,  was 
gallantly  defended,  and  fuftained  a  fiege  of  two  months 
and  eight  days  before  it  could  be  reduced  ;  when  a 
capitulation  was  figned,  and  alongft  with  the  city  was 
yielded  a  diftricl  of  180  miles  to  the  weftward.  This 
conqueft  was  without  doubt,  in  itfelf  the  moft  confider- 
able,  and  in  its  confequences  the  moft  decifive,  of  any 
we  had  made  fince  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  in 
no  operation  were  the  courage,  fteadinefs,  and  perfe- 
yerance  of  the  Britifh  troops,  and  the  conduCl  of  their 
leaders,  more  confpicuous.  The  acquifition  of  this 
place  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advantages  which  can  be 
acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  military  achievement 
-of  the  higheft  clafs.  *By  its  effed  on  the  enemy’s  ma¬ 
rine  it  was  equal  to  the  greatefl  naval  vi&ory,  and 
in  .the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  of  a  national 
fubfidy.  Nine  fail  of  the  enemy’s  line-of-battle  fhips 
were  taken;  three  of  their  capital  fhips  had  been  funk 
by  themfelves  at  the  beginning.of  the  fiege;  two  more 
'Were  in  forwardnefs  upon  the  flocks,  and  were  after¬ 
wards  deftroyed  by  the  captors.  The  enemy  on  this 
eccafion  loft  a  whole  fleet  of  fhips  of  war,  befides  a 
a umbei  of  confiderable  merchant  fhips  ;  and  in  ready 


money,  in  tobacco  colledled  at  the  Havanna  on  account  Havanas 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  other  valuable  merchan-  j| 
dizes,  the  fum  loft  by  the  enemy  perhaps  did  not  fall  c 
fhort  of  three  millions  fterling. 

The  city  of  Havanna  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of 
1763  ;  and  is  of  the  greatefl  importance  to  Spain,  be¬ 
ing  the  rendezvous  for  all  their  fleets  to  return  from 
America  to  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  through  which  they  are  all  obliged  to  pafs. 

Here  the  navy  of  Spain  ftationed  in  the  Well  Indies 
ride  ;  and  here  the  galleons,  the  flota,  and  other  mer¬ 
chant  fhips  from  other  ports  both  of  the  continent  and 
iflands,  meet  in  September,*  to  take  in  provifions  and 
water,  with  great  part  of  their  lading,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  returning  to  Spain  in  a  body.  A  con¬ 
tinual  fair  is  held  till  their  departure,  which  generally 
happens  before  the  end  of  the  month,  when  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made,  forbidding  any  perfon  belonging  to  the 
fleet  to  flay  in  town  on  pain  of  death;  and  accordingly, 
on  firing  the  warning  gun,  they  all  retire  on  board. — 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  this  port,  which  is  very 
confiderable,  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  the  particular 
commerce  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  that  more  general 
by  the  galleons  and  flota.  The  former  confifls  in 
hides,  ufually  flyled  of  the  Havanna,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  of  great  value  ;  fugar,  tobacco,  admirable  in 
its  kind,  &c.  Though  ftrangers  are  prohibited  to 
trade,  yet  a  contraband  commerce  is  carried  on  brifker 
here  than  at  La  Vera  Cruz.  Some  little  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  other  ports  of  Cuba,  but  it  is  very  incon- 
fiderable.  As  to  the  general  commerce,  this  port  is 
the  place  of  rendezvous  (as  already  mentioned)  for  all 
fhips,  particularly  from  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  and 
La  Vera  Cruz,  which  return  to  Spain  from  the  Indies, 

The  Havanna  is  regularly  fupplied  with  .European 
goods  only  by  the  regiftet  fhips  from  Cadiz  and  the 
Canaries.  The  flota  and  galleons  bring  there  no  more 
than  the  refufe  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  difpofe  of  at  Carthagena,  Puerto  Velo,  or 
La  Vera  Cruz.  When  the  fleet  is  in  the  harbour, 
provifions  are  exceflively  dear  on  (bore,  and  money  fo 
plenty,  that  a  Spaniard  expedls  half  a  piece  of  eight  a- 
day  from  a  male  flave,  and  a  quarter  from  a  female* 
out  of  what  they  earn  for  their  labour.  The  fleet  ge¬ 
nerally  fails  from  thence,  through  the  channel  of  Ba¬ 
hama,  in  the  month  of  September;  and  is  the  richeft 
in  the  world  ;  fince,  in  filver  and  merchandife,  there 
is  feldom  lefs  than  thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  on¬ 
board,  or  fix  millions  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds  of  our  money. — It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
a  port  of  fo  much  confequence  as  the  Havanna  ought 
to  be  well  fortified.  Since  it  has  been  reftored  to 
Spain,  many  new  works  have  been  added,  to  prevent 
if  poffible  a  fimilar  difafter  befalling  it.  W.  Long* 

82.  13.  N.  Lat.  23.  12. 

HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeds 
from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  running 
thro’  the  middle  Marche,  and  thro’  Brandenburg  and 
other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe. 

HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  feculatized  in  favour  of  the 
•houfe  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Havel, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  43.  N.  Lat.  53.  4, 

1  HAVEN,  a  fea-port  or  harbour  for  fhips*  See 

Port 


Hiver- 

camp 

li 

Haum. 
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Port  and  Harbour.— The  word  is  derived  from  the  HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  the  Hip,  or.  that  part  of  Haunch 
Saxon  havene,  or  the  German  hafen,  or  the  French  the  body  between  the  iatt  ribs  and  the  thigh.  HJ|te 

havre;  which  all  fignify  the  fame  thing.  The  haunches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if  when  _ j 

HAVERCAMP  (Sigibert),  a  celebrated  Dutch  {landing  in  the  liable  he  limps,  with  his  hind-legs  far- 
fcholar  and  critic,  profeffor  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  ther  back  than  he.  ought ;  and.  when  the  top  or  onfet 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly  of  his  tail  is  not  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip  of 
{killed  in  medals;  and  was  the  author  of  fome  efteemed  his  hocks,  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  wliofe  haunches 
works  in  that  way,  befide  giving  good  and  elegant  are  of  a  juft  length.  There  are  fome  horfes  which 
editions  of  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  died  though  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly 
at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  58.  walk  well :  fuch  are  good  to  climb  hills,  but  are  not 

HAVERFORD-west,  a  town  of  Pembrokefhire  at  all  fure  upon  a  defeent ;  for  they  cannot  ply  their 
in  South  Wales,  feated  in  W.  Long.  5.  N-  Lat.  51.  50.  hams,  and  never  gallop  flowly,  but  always  nearly  upon  ^ 

It  is  a  neat,  well  built,  populous  place,  on  the  fide  of  a  full  fpeed.  The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe  has 
a  hill,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  not  a  more  neceffary  leffo.n  than  that  of  putting  a  horfe 
Dongledye,  256  miles  from  London,  it  is  an  iucor-  upon  his  haunches  ;  which,  in  other  words,  is  called 
porated  town  and  county  of  itfelf,  governed  by  a  coupling  him  well  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  com- 
mavor,  fheriff,  town-clerk,  two  bailiffs,  ferjeants  at  pa&.  A  horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower  his  haunches, 
mace,  and  other  officers.  The  mayor  of  the  town  is  throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  ffioulder,  and  lies 
admiral,  coroner,  efeheater,  and  clerk  of  the  markets,  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 

within  its  precin&s.  The  houfes  are  well  built  and  .HAVRE,  in  geography,  &c.  a  French  term  figni- 
well  inhabited,  and  the  people  enjoy  a  good  trade,  fying  the  fame  with  haven  or  harbour. 

Here  the  affixes  are  held  and  the  county-jail  kept.>  Havre  de  Grace ,  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  and 
The  town  enjoys  feveral  privileges,  and  has  its  own  capital  of  a  diftrid  of  the  fame  name.,  is  feated.  in .  the 
courts.  There  are  three  pariffi- churches  within  the  province  of  Normandy,  on  the  Engliffi  Channel,  in  a 
town,'  and  one  in  the  fuburbs.  Here  is  alfo  a  com-  large  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  It  is  a  fmall 
modious  $uay  for  {hips  of  burden,  a  cuftomhoufe,  and  fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided  into 
a  fine  (tone- bridge  over  the  Dongledye,  with  a  good  two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a  wall  and 
free-fchool,  a  charity-fchool  for  boys  and  girls,  and  other  works,  and  defended  by  a  very.ftrong  citadel.  It 
an  almfhoufe.  It  was  formerly  fortified  w'ith  a  rampart  is  one  of  the  moft  important  places  in  France,  on  ac~ 
and  caftle,  now  demolifhed.  count  of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour  ;  for 

HAVERILL,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  which  reafon  it  was  made  a  diftind  government  from 
of  Suffolk,  where  there  is  a  confiderable  manufactory  of  the  reft  of  Normandy.  It  was  furprifed  in.  1562  by  the 
checks,  cottons,  and  fuftains.  By  the  ruins  of  a  Proteftants,  who  delivered  it  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but 
church  and  caftle  (till  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have  it  was  loft  next  year.  In  1694  it  was  bombarded  by 
been  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  confequence  the  Engliffi,  and  alfo  in  the  year  1 758.  E.  Long.  o.  n. 
than  at  prefent.  It  has  now  only  about  300  poor  clay-  N.  Lat.  49.  29. 

houfes,  and  one  wide  ftreet  not  paved.  *  KAURI  ANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  peculiar  to 

HAUL,  an  expreffion  peculiar  to  feamen,  imply-  fifhes ;  and  figrdfies  their  Handing  upright,  as  if  they 

ing  to  pull  a  fingie  rope,  without  the  affiftance  of  were  rcfrefhing  themfelves  by  fucking,  in  the  air. 
blocks  or  other  fuch  mechanical  powers.  When  a  HAUTE  k  EUILLE  (John),  an  ingenious  mecha- 
rope  is  otherwife  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of  tackles,  nic,  born  at  Orleans  ill  1647.  Though  he  embraced 
or  the  conned  ion  with  blocks,  &c.  the  term  is  changed  the  ftate  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  enjoyed  feveral  benefi- 
into  howfing.  ces,  he  applied  almoft  his  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in 

To  Haul  the  Wind ,  is  to  dired  the  fhip's  courfe  which  he  made  a  great  progrefs.  He  had  a  particular- 
nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the  tafte  for  clock-  woik,  and  made  feveral  difeoveries  in  it 
wind  arifes.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  fliip  to  fail  fouth-  that  were  of  fingular  ufe.  It  was  he  who  found  out 
weft,  with  the  wind  northerly,  and  fome  particular  oc-  the  fecret  of  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance 
cafion  requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  we  ft  ward  ;  to  by  means  of  a  fmall  fteel-fpring,  which  has  fince  been 
perform  this  operation,  it  is  neceffary  to  arrange  the  made  ufe  of.  This  difeovery  he  laid  before  the  mem- 
fails  more  obliquely  with  her  keel ;  to  brace  the  yards  bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674  >  and  thefe 
more  forward,  by  flackening  the  ftarboard  and  pulling  watches- are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum- 
in  the  larboard  braces,  and  to  haul  the  lower  fheets  watches;  not  that  they  have  real  pendulums,  but  be- 
further  aft  ;  and,  finally,  to  put  the  helm  a-port,  i.  e .  caufe  they  nearly  approach  to  the  juftnefs  of  pendu- 
over  to  the  larboard  fide  of  the' veffel.  As  foon  as  her  iums.  M.  Huygens  perfeded  this  happy  invention  ; 
head  is  turned  diredly  to  the  \ /eft ward,  and  her  fails  but  having  declared  himfelf  the  inventor,  and  obtained 
are  trimmed  accordingly,  {he 'is  faid  to  have  hauled  from  Louis  XI V.  a  patent  for  making  watches  with 
the  wind  four  points  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  fouth-weft  fpiral  fprings,  the  abbe  Feuille  oppofed  the  regiftering 
to  weft.  She  may  ftill  go  two  points  nearer  to  the  di-  of  this  privilege,  and  publiffied  a  piece  on  the  fubjed 
redion  of  the  wind,  by  difpofing  her  fails  according  againft  M.  Huygens.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
to  their  greateft  obliquity,  or,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  by  other  pieces,  moft  of  which  are  fmall  pamphlets  con- 
trimming  alljharp;  and  in  this  fituation  fhe  is  faid  to  be  filling  of  a  few  pages,  but  very  curious  ;  as,  1.  His 
clofe  hauled,  as  failing  weft-north-weft.  perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2.  New  inventions* 

HAUM,  Halm,  or  Hawm,  among  farmers,  denotes  quarto.  3,  The  art  of  breathing  under  water,  and 

the  ftem  or  ftalk  of  corn,  peafe,  beans,  &c.  from  the  the  means  of  preferving  a  Same  fhut  up  in  a  fmall 
root  to  the  ear.  place.  4.  Refkclions  on  machines  for  raifing  water,. 

5.  Hi&> 
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Hautboy  5.  His  opinion  on  the  different  fer.timents  of  Malle- 
Hawkers  tranche  an<i  Regis  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the 

l _  moon  when  feen  in  the  horizon.  6.  The  magnetic 

balance.  7.  A  placet  to  the  king  on  the  longitude. 
8.  Letter  011  the  fecret  of  the  longitude.  9.  A  new 
fyflcni  011  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ft  a.  10.  The 
means  of  making  fenfible  experiments  that  prove  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  other  pieces.  He 
died  in  1724. 

H  AUTBOY,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
fhaped  much  l;ke  the  lute  ;  only  that  it  fpreads  and 
widens  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  through  a 
reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long  ;  the  tenor  goes  a 
fifth  lower  when  blown  open  :  it  has  only  eight  holes; 
but  the  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven. 

The  word  is  French,  hautlch ,  q.  d.  “  high  wood 
and  is  given  to  this  inftrument  becaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

HAW,  a  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpeeies 
of  mefpilus,  thence  denominated  hawthorns.  See 
Me  stilus. 

„  Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefcence  refembling  a 
griflle,  growing  under  the  nether  eye-lid  and  eye  of  a 
horfe,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite 
cut.  See  Farriery,  Se&.  xv.  4. 

Haw,  a  fmall  parcel  of  land  fo  called  in  Kent,  as 
a  Hemphaw ,  or  Beanhaw ,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and 
inclofed  for  thefe  ufes.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 
ancient  pica  concerning  Fever  lharn  in  Kent,  fays  hawes 
are  houfes. 

Ha w* Fine h .  See  Loxia. 

HAWGH,  or  Hov/gh,  fignifies  a  green  plot  in  a 
valley  as  they  ufe  it  in  the  north  of  England. 

HAWK,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

HAWKERS,  anciently  were  fraudulent  perfons, 
who  went  from  place  to  place  buying  and  felling  brafs, 
pewter,  and  other  merchandize,  which  ought  to  be 
uttered  in  open  market.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is 
mentioned  anno  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  and  33  ejufdem , 
cap.  4.  The  appellation  hawkers  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who,  with 
hawks,  feek  their  game  where  they  can  find  it. 

The  term  is  now  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  pedlar  ; 
a  perfon  who  travels  about  the  country  felling  wares. 
Every  hawker  muft  take  out  an  annual  licence,  for 
which  he  muft  pay  4I.  and  if  he  travels  with  a  horfe, 
afs,  or  mule,  for  every  one  of  them  8  1.  If  he  travels 
without  a  licence,  or  contrary  to  it,  he  forfeits  for 
every  offence  to  the  informer,  and  the  poor  of  the 
paiifii  where  difeovered,  jol.  The  a&s  relating  to 
hawkers  do  not  extend  to  makers  of  goods  or  their 
agents  *,  or  to  thofe  .who  fell  goods  in  fairs  or  markets; 
to  the  fellers  of  filh,  fruit,  or  other  victuals ;  nor  to 
the  venders  of  books  and  newfpapers,  9  and  10  W. 
cap.  27.  3  and  4  Anne,  cap.  4.  But  hawkers  fhall 
not,  by  virtue  of  fuch  licence,  fell  or  offer  to  fale  any 
tea  or  fpirituous  liquors,  though  with  a  permit,  under 
the  penalty  of  having  the  fame  feized,  and  imprifon- 
inent  and  profecution  of  the  offender.  9  Geo.  II. cap.  35. 
Hawkers  who  were  lfcenfed  on  June  23.  1785  may 
fet  up  any  bufinefs  in  the  place  where  they  are  refi- 
dent  inhabitants,  though  not  brought  up  thereto,  and 
may  employ  therein  perfons  who  have  not  been  ap¬ 
prentices.  * 


Hawkers  is  a  term  alfo  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up 
and  down  London  ftreets  and  country  towns,  felling 
newfpapers,  pamphlets,  &c. 

HAWKESWORTH  (John),  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lilh  writer,  was  born  about  the  year  1719;  though  his 
epitaph,  as  vve  find  it  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
Aug.  1781,  makes  him  to  have  been  born  in  1715. 
He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profeflion,  that  of 
a  watchmaker  as  is  fuppoied.  He  was  of  the  Prefby- 
terian  perfuafion,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tonv 
Bradbury’s  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for 
foine  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to 
literatuie,  and  became  an  author  of  confiderable  emi¬ 
nence.  In  the  early  part  of  life  his  circumliances 
were  rather  confined.  He  redded  feme  time  at  Bromley 
in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept  a  boarding  fchool.  He 
afterwards  became  known  to  a  lady  who  had  great 
propei ty  and  intereft  in  the  Eaft  India  company,  and 
through  her  means  was  choien  a  dire&or  of  that  body. 
As  an  author,  his  Adventurer  is  bis  capital  work  ;  the 
merits  of  which,  if  we  miftake  not,  procured  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Hening  archbiftiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  When  the  defign  of  compiling  a  narrative  of 
the  difeoveries  in  the  South  Seas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  perfou  to  be  employed  on 
the  occafion:  but  in  truth  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon, 
nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  expedition.  Works 
of  tafte  and  elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paf- 
fions  were  to  be  affedltd,  were  his  province;, not  works 
of  dry,  cold,  accurate  narrative.  However,  be  exe¬ 
cuted  his  talk,  and  is  faid  to  have  received  for  it  the 
enormous  fum  of  6000  1.  He  died  in  *  773  ;  fome  fay 
of  high  living  ;  others,  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  recep¬ 
tion  of  his  Narrative  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  the  keeneit 
fenfibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irri¬ 
table  natures.  On  a  handiome  marble  monument  at 
Bromley  in  Kent  is  the  following  infeription,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  which  is  taken  from  the  laft  number  of  The 
Adventuier : 


Hawkers 

I! 

Hawking. 


To  the  memory  of 

JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.D. 

Who  died  the  16th  of  November 
MDCCLXX111,  aged  58  years. 

That  he  lived  ornamental  and  ufeful 
To  fociety  in  an  eminent  degree 
Was  among  the  boafted  felicities 
Of  the  prefent  age  ; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  fociety, 

Let  his  own  pathetic  admonitions 
Record  and  realize. 

u  The  hour  is  halting,  in  which  whatever  praifd 
“  or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
“  with  equal  indifference.  Time,  who  is  impatient 
“  to  date  my  laft  paper,  will  fiiortly  moulder  the 
“  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dull,  and  ftill 
“  the  bread  that  now'  throbs  at  the  reflection.  But 
“  let  not  this  be  read  as  fomething  that  relates 
“  only  to  another;  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide 
“  the  eye  that  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that 
u  has  written.” 

HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking  wild- fowl  by 
means  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man¬ 
ning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  exercife,  is  called 
falconry .  See  Falconry. 

There 
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Hawking.  There  are  only  two  countries  in  the  world  where 
~v“  we  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercife  of  hawking 
was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Thefe  are,  Thrace  and 
Britain.  In  the  former,  it  was  purfued  merely  as  the 
diverfion  of  a  particular  diflrift,  if  we  may  believe 
*  l,  i,8,  Pliny  *,  whofe  account  is  rendered  obfeure  by  the 
darknefs  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.  The  pri¬ 
maeval  Britons,  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  exercife  of 
hunting,  had  alfo  a  tafle  for  that  of  hawking;  and 
every  chief  among  them  maintained  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  for  that  fport.  It  appears  alfo  from  a 
JVol.  I.  p  curious  pafiage  in  the  poems  of  Offianf,  that  the  fame 
diver  fion  was  fafliionable  at  a  very  early  period  in 
Scotland.  The  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  gained  by  the  proffer  of  ioo  managed 
Heeds,  ioo  foreign  captives,  and  “  ioo  hawks  with 
fluttering  wings,  that  fly  acrofs  the  flcy.5’  To  the 
Romans  this  diverfion  was  fcarce  known  in  the  days 
ofVefpafran;  yet  it  was  introduced  immediately  af¬ 
terwards.  Moil  probably  they  adopted  it  from  the 
Britons  ;  but  we  certainly  know  that  they  greatly  im¬ 
proved  it  by  the  introdu&ion  of  fpaniels  into  the 
ifland.  In  this  date  it  appears  among  the  Roman 
Britons  in  the  frxth  century.  Gildas,  in  a  remarkable 
paflage  in  his  firtt  epiflle,  fpeaks  of  Maglocunus,  on 
his  rdinquifhing  the  fphere  of  ambition,  and  taking  re¬ 
fuge  in  a  monaftery  ;  and  proverbially  compares  him 
to  a  dove,  that  haftens  away  at  the  noify  approach  of 
the  dogs,  and  with  various  turns  and  windings  takes 
her  flight  from  the  talons  of  the  hawk. 

In  after  times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufement 
of  the  Englifh  :  a  peifon  of  rank  fcarce  ttirred  out 
without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  ;  which,  in  old  paint- 
Tilogr.  Brit,  ings,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  afterwards 
art.  CaxUn.  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  mod  important 
embafly  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking  with  a 
bird  on  his  fill;,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm  :  and  in  an 
ancient  pidlure  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI.  a  noble¬ 
man  is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  manner  ;  for  in 
thofe  days,  it  was  thought  fujjicient  for  noblemen  to  while 
,  their  horn ,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair ,  and  leave  Jludy 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people .  The  former 
were  the  accomplifhments  of  the  times;  Spenfer  makes 
his  gallant  Sir  Trittram  boaft, 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 

Whether  high  towring,  or  accoafting  low, 

But  l  the  meafure  of  her  flight  doc  fearch, 

And  all  her  prey,  and  ail  her  diet  knowr.  B.  vi.  Canto  2 . 

In  fhort,  this  diverfion  was,  among  the  old  Englifh, 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor ; 
no  rank  of  men  feems  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement :  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban’s, 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  holy -water  clerk,  Vaft  was  the 
expence  that  fometimes  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monion  is  faid  10  have 
given  iocoI.  for  a  caft  of  hawks  :  we  are  not  then  to 
wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre- 
ferve  a  pleafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava¬ 
gant  pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  deal  a  hawk  ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perfon’s  own  ground,  was  punifhable  with  imprifon- 
ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  befides  a  fine  at  the  king’s 
pleafure:  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  imprifonment 
was  reduced  to  three  months;  but  the  offender  was  to 


find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  0 1  Hawking, 
lie  in  prifon  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  Hate  ’ Y— — ' 
of  the  times  of  old  England  ;  during  the  whole  day, 
the  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beafts  of  the  field;  in  the  evening,  they  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  the  moft:  abandoned  and  brutifh  fottifh- 
nefs  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  rank  of  people,  by 
the  moft  unjufl  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to  ca¬ 
pital  punifhments,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty,  for  de- 
ftroying  the  moft  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearius,  the  diverfion  of  hawking  is 
more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Perfians  than  ever 
it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe.  II  n’y  avoit  point  de 
hutte  (fays  he)  qui  n’eujl fon  aigle  ou  fon  faucon. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  Were  in  ufe  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  are  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  North 
Britain  and  its  ifles.  The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits 
the  rocks  of  Caernarvonfhire.  The  fame  fpecies,  with 
the  gyrfalcon,  the  gen  til,  and  the  gofhawk,  are  found- 
in  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  in  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  Norwegian  breed 
was,  in  old  times,  in  high  efleem  in  England  :  they 
were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king,  Jeoffrey  Fitz-  MaJdoxAad 
pierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to  tiquti.  Ex- 
obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  100  wt.  chequer,  U 
of  cheefe  ;  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the  4^9* 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  into  England,  that 
he  might  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king’s,  dominions. 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  th z  Blunt's  Am* 
nobility  held  their  eflates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus  ^enures^* 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  from 
Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  fuc- 
ceflors,  by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons, 
payable  on  the  day  of  his  or  their  coronation.  And 
Philip  de  Haftang  held  his  manor  of  Combertoun  in 
Cambridgefhire,  by  the  fervice  of  keeping  the  king’s 
falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was, 
does  yet  furnifh  a  great  variety  of  fignificant  terms, 
which  ftill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  part3 
of  a  hawk  have  their  proper  names. — The  legs,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the 
petty  fngles  ;  the  claws,  the  pounces . — The  wings  are  . 
called  the  fails;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams  ; 
the  two  longeft,  the  principal  feathers ;  thofe  next 
thereto,  the  fags . — The  tail  is  called  the  train  ;  the 
breaft-feathers,  the  mails  ;  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the 
pendant  feathers . — When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full 
grown,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  unfummed ;  when  they  are 
complete,  fhe  is fummed : — The  craw,  or  crop,  is  called 
th t  gorge; — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
fasces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  th z  pannel: — The  flimy 
fubflance  lying  in  the  panne.l,  is  called  the  glut: — The 
upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the  beak  ; 
the  nether-part,  the  clap;  the  yellow  part  between  the- 
beak  and  the  eyes,  thenar  or  fere  ;  the  two  fmall  holes: 
therein,  the  nares . 

As  to  her  furniture  : — The  leathers,  with  bells  but¬ 
toned  on  her  legs,  are  called  lewits,—  The  leathern 
thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called 
the  leafe  or  lea/h  ;  the  little  ftraps ,  by  which  the  leafe. 
is  fattened  to  the  \cg^jffes;  and  a  line  or  pack-thread 
fattened  to  the  leafe,  in  difeiplining  her,  a  creance .— 

A 
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Hawk  tag.  A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  is  called 
1 1  ^  a  hood ;  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wore 
at  firft,  is  called  a  rufter  hood :  To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  palled  off,  is 
called  unJlriUng  the  hood . — The  blinding  a  hawk  juft 
♦  taken,  by  running  a  thread  through  her  eye  lids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  her  for 
being  hooded,  is  called  feeling . — A  figure  or  refem- 
blance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers,  is  called 
a  lure Her  refting- place,  when  off  the  falconer’s  fift, 
is  called  the  pearch. — The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  hack  ;  and  that  wherein  fhe  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  mew. 

Something  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  cajling. —  Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  caff,  are  called  plumage Gravel  given  her  to 
help  to  bring  down  her  llcmach,  is  called  rangle  :  Her 
throwing  up  filth  from  the  gorge  after  calling,  is  called 
gleaming. -*-The  purging  of  her  greafe,  &c.  enfeaming . 
— A  being  fluffed  is  called  gurgiting . — The  infer  ting 
a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of  a  broken  one,  is  called 
imping. — The  giving  her  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a 
fowl  to  piill  at,  is  called  tiring  : — The  neck  of  a  bird 

the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inke  : - What  the 

hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  called  the  pill  or  pelf. 

There  are  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  actions, 
— When  fhe  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  driving  to 
get  away,  either  from  perch  or  fift,  fhe  is  faid  to  bate. 
— When  Handing  too  near  they  fight  with  each  other, 
'  it  is  called  crabbing : — When  the  young  ones  quiver, 
and  fliake  their  wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  cowring  : — When  ffie  wipes  her  beak  after  feed¬ 
ing,  fhe  is  faid  to  feak  : — When  file  fleeps,  fhe  is  faid 
to jouk  : — From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
fhe  turn  white  again,  is  called  her  intermewing: — 
Treading  Is  called  cawking:  When  file  ftretches  one 
of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  mantling v — Her  dung  is  called  muting ;  when 
fhe  mutes  a  good  way  from  her,  fhe  is  faid  to  flice  ; 
when  fhe  doCs  it  dire&ly  down,  inftead  of  yerking 
backwards,  fhe  is  faid  to  flime  ;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping. — When  flie  as  it  were  fneezes,  it 
is  called  fitting. — When  fhe  raiies  and  fiiakes  herfelf, 

file  is  faid  to  rouze  : - When,  after  mantling,  file 

croffes  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  fhe  is  faid 
to  warble. 

When  a  hawk  feizes,  fhe  is  faid  to  bind : — When, 
zfter  feizing,  fhe  pulls  off  the  feathers,  fhe  is  faid  to 
-  plume. — When  fhe  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 
defeends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  truffing. — 
When,  being  aloft,  fhe  defeends  to  ftrike  her  prey,  it  is 
called  [/looping* — When  fhe  flies  out  too  far  from  the 
game,  fhe  is  faid  to  rake.— When,  forfaking  her  proper 
game,  fhe  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  &c.  that  chance  to  crofs 
her,  it  is  called  check. — When,  miffing  the  fowl,  file 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  file  is  faid  to  Jly  on 

bead. - The  fowl  or  game  file  flies  at  is  called  the 

quarry. — The  dead  body  of  a  fowl  killed  by  the  hawk, 
is  called  a  pelt. — When  fhe  flies  away  with  the  quarry, 
{he  Is  faid  to  carry. — When  in  (looping  (he  turns  two 
or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  fhe 
feizes,  it  is  called  canceliering. — When  fhe  hits  the 
prey,  yet  does  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  ruff. — The 
making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  called  reclaiming . 
-—The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  manning  her. 
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— An  old  flaunch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fet  example  Hawking, 
to  a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk.  .  — \r— 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk 
to  the  fport,  is  not  eafy  to  be  brought  to  any  precife 
fet  of  rules. —  It  confifts  in  a  number  of  little  pra&ices 
and  ohfervances,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer 
to  his  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  &c.  See  the 
article  Falconry. 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  large 
pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be  put  upon  her ;  and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is, 
the  larger  mull  the  bells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
fhe  being  fharp-fet,  ride  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into 
fome  large  field  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  ycur  fifi  ;  then  having  loofened 
her  hood,  whiffle  foftly,  to  provoke  her  to  fly;  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind  ;  for 
by  that  means  fhe  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
-circle.  After  file  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lure  her  with  your  voice,  calling  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  firft  tied  a  pullet  to  it  ;  and  if  your  fal¬ 
con  come  in  and  approach  near  you,  call  out  the  lure 
into  the  wind,  and  if  flie  ftoop  to  it  reward  her. 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  Ihe  flies  from  the 
fift,  file  will  take  Hand  on  the  ground  :  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar- falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand  ;  and  when  you 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do, 
then  you  muft  have  in  readinefs  a  duck  fealed,  fo  that 
file  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  in  your 
hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body ;  then  lure 
with  the  voice,  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  head;  and 
when  flie  is  at  a  reafonable  pitch,  caft  your  duck  up 
juft  under  her ;  when,  if  fhe  ftrike,  ftoop,  or  trufs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  her  by  giving 
her  a  reafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  praflifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
ftand,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  firft  or  fecond  time,  to 
fhow  your  hawk  a  large  fowl;  for  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcape  from  the  hawk,  and  (he,  not  recovering 
them,  rakes  after  them:  this  gives  the  falconer  trouble, 
and  frequently  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  hawk.  But  if 
flie  happens  to  purfue  a  fowl,  and  being  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  direftly, 
then  call  out  a  fealed  duck;  and  if  file  ftoop  and  trufs 
it  acrofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  her  pleafure, 
rewaiding>  her  alfo  with  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,  and 
liver.  But  if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  take  her  down 
with  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a  pullet  and  feed 
upon  it.  By  this  means  a  hawk  will  learn  to  give  over 
a  fowl  that  rakes  out,  and  on  hearing  the  falconer’s 
lure,  will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better  how 
to  hold  in  the  head. 

Some  hawks  have  a  difdainful  coynefs,  proceeding 
from  their  being  high  fed  :  fuch  a  hawk  muft  not  be 
rewarded  though  fhe  fhould  kill :  but  you  may  give 
her  leave  to  plume  a  little  ;  and  then  taking  a  fheep’s 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  when  the  hawk  is 
bufy  in  pluming,  let  either  of  them  be  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  of  it ;  and 
4  whew 
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Hawkwood  when  the  hawk  has  eaten  the  heart,  brains,  and  tongue 
II  _  of  the  fowl,  take  out  what  Is  inclofed,  call  her  to  your 
fid,  and  feed  her  with  it :  afterwards  give  her  fome  of 
the  feathers  of  the  fowl’s  neck,  to  fcower  her,  and 
make  her  call. 

If  your  hawk  be  a  (lately  high-flying  one,  fhe 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  in  a  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  fhe  be  made  for  the  river,  let  her  not 
fly  more  than  twice :  when  (he  is  at  the  higheft, 
take  her  down  with  your  lure  ;  and  when  fhe  has 
plumed  and  broken  the  fowl  a  little,  feed  her,  by 
which  means  you  will  keep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  fond 
of  the  lure. 

HAWKWOOD  (Sir  John),  a  famous  Englifh  ge¬ 
neral,  was  the  fon  of  a  tanner  at  Heddingham-Sibil  in 
Eflex,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  taylor  in  London;  but 
being  fortunately  prefled  into  the  army,  was  fent  abroad, 
where  his  genius  foon  expanded  itfelf,-and  furmounted 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  adhered  to  his  birth  and 
occupation.  He  fignalized  himfelf  as  a  foldier  in 
France  and  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Pifa  and  Florence. 
He  commanded  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs  in  the 
army  of  Galeacia  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  was  in  fuch 
high  efteem  with  Barnabas  his  brother,  that  he  gave 
him  Domitia  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage,  with 
an  ample  fortune.  He  died  at  Florence,  full  of  years 
and  military  fame,  in  1394. 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  is  generally  underflood  to 
imply  the  fituation  of  the  cables  before  the  fhip’s  ftem, 
when  fhe  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for¬ 
ward,  viz.  one  on  the  (larboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  fhe  has  a 
clear  hawfe ,  or  a  foul  hawfe.  It  alfo  denotes  any 
ftnall  di (lance  a  head  of  a  (hip,  or  between  her  head 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her,  as,  “  He  has 
anchored  in  our  hawfe,  The  brig  fell  athwart  our 
hawfe,”  &c. 

A  (hip  is  faid  to  ride  with  a  clear  hawfe,  when  the 
cables  are  diredled  to  their  anchors,  without  lying 
athwart  the  ftem  ;  or  crofting,  or  being  twilled  round 
each  other  by  the  (hip’s  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

A  foul  hawfe,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  ca¬ 
bles  lie  acrofs  the  ftem,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as 
to  be  rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  veflel. 
The  hawfe  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a  crofs, 
an  elbow,  or  a  round  turn.  If  the  larboard  cable, 
lying  acrofs  the  ftem,  points  out  on  the  (larboard  fide, 
while  the  (larboard  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out 
on  the  larboard  fide,  there  is  a  crofs  in  the  hawfe.  If, 
after  this,  the  (hip,  without  returning  to  her  former 
pofition,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  way,  fo  as 
to  perform  an  entire  revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will 
be  twilled  round  the  other,  and  then  dire&ed  out  from 
the  oppofite  bow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  (hip  (lops  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  acrofs:  or,  in 
other  words,  if  (lie  rides  w  ith  her  head  northward  with 
a  clear  hawfe,  and  afterwards  turns  quite  round  fo  as 
to  direA  her  head  northward  again,  fhe  will  have  an 
elbow. 

IlAwsE-Holes,  certain  cylindrical  holes  cut  through 
the  bows  of  a  (hip  on  each  fu  of  the  dun,  through 
which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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out  of  the  veflel  as  occafion  requires.  They  are  for¬ 
tified  on  each  fide  by  the 

Hawse- Pieces ,  a  name  given  to  the  foremoft  timbers  , 
of  a  (hip,  whofe  lower  ends  ted  on  the  knuckle- tim¬ 
ber,  or  the  foremoft  of  the  cant-timbers.  They  are 
generally  parallel  to  the  ftem,  having  their  upper  ends 
fometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the  beak- 
head  ;  and  otherwife,  by  the  top  of  the  bow,  particu¬ 
larly  in  fmall  (hips  and  merchantmen. 

HAWSER,  a  large  rope  which  holds  the  middle 
degree  between  the  cable  and  tow  dine,  in  any  (hip 
whereto  it  belongs,  being  a  fize  fmaller  than  the  form¬ 
er,  and  as  much  larger  than  the  latter. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 
of  cattle. 

The  time  o£  mowing  grafs  for  hay  mud  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  its  growth  and  ripenefs ;  nothing 
being  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too 
foon  ;  becaufe  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out  of 
the  rcot,  and  when  made  into  hay,  the  grafs  (brinks 
away  to  nothing.  It  mud  not,  however,  be  let  (land 
too  long  till  it  have  (lied  its  feeds.  When  the  tops  of 
the  grafs  look  brown,  and  begin  to  bend  down,  and 
the  red  honeyfuckle  flowers  begin  to  wither,  you  may 
conclude  it  ripe  for  mowing. 

Saln-Foin  Hay ,  is  of  feveral  forts,  which  may  be  di- 
(linguilhed  by  the  following  terms,  viz.  i.  The  virgin. 

2.  The  bloflomed.  3.  The  full-grown.  And,  4.  The 
threftied  hay.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  beyond  comparifon 
the  bed.  It  mud  be  cut  before  the  blofloms  generally 
appear  ;  for  when  it  (lands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
mod  fpirituous  and  nouri(hing  parts  of  its  juice  are 
fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impoverilhed,  and  the  fain  foin 
can  never  recover  that  richnefsit  had  in  its  virgin  date. 
But  this  fine  hay  cannot  well  be  had  of  uncultivated 
fain-foin,  becaufe  that  may  not  be  much  above  an 
handful  high  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  cut  ;  it 
would  then  make  a  very  light  crop,  and  would  be  a 
great  while  before  it  fprang  up  again  :  but  the  rich 
will  have  two  or  three  tuns  to  an  acre,  and  fpring  again 
immediately  for  a  fecond  crop  ;  fo  that  little  or  none 
m  quantity  would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improvement 
of  its  quality. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower,  which, 
though  much  inferior  to  the  virgin -hay,  far  exceeds 
any  other  kind  as  yet  commonly  propagated  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
tuns  an  acre.  TI113  is  that  fain-foin  which  is  com¬ 
monly  made;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  nourifhinrr 
it  is  for  horfes.  13 

The  next  fort  of  fain-foin  is  the  full  grown,  cut 
when  the  blofloms  are  gone  or  going  off:  this  alfo  is 
good  hay,  though  it  falls  Ihort  by  many  degrees  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  other  two  forts;  but  it  makes  a  greater 
crop  than  either  of  them,  bicaufe  it  grows  to  its  full 
bulk,  and  (brinks  little  in  drying. 

The  lall  fort  is  the  threfhed  hay  ;  which,  when  not 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  has  been  found  more  jiou- 
rilhing  to  horles  than  coarfe  water-meadow  hay  •  and 
when  it  is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine,  is  good  for  cattle! 
and  much  better  than  the  chaff  of  corn.  The  belt 

tinJf  oT  “?  1S  ?’1ien  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is 
well  failed  ;  the  firft-blown  ripe,  and  the  lalt-blown 
beginning  to  be  full. 

.The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  greatly  Upon  the 
U  u  manned 
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manner  of  ordering  it.  The  belt  hay  in  all  England 
is  made  of  fain-foin,  without  ever  fpreadin"  it.  is 
method,  though  it  be  longer  before  it  be  fimihed, cofts 
lefs  labour  than  the  other.  If  fain-foin  be  laid  up 
pretty  green,  it  will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be 
fet  in  {mail  round  ricks,  with  a  large  hafkst  drawn  up 
in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have  a  vent-hole,  thro  lgh 
which  the  fuptrfiuoui  moiffure  of  the  hay  may  trani- 
plre.  As  foon  as  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  ricks  ought 
to  be  thatched ;  and  all  fain-foin  ricks,  that  ate  naaJ^ 
when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be 
thatched  immediately  after  the  making  them.  That 
which  is  laid  up  moil  dried,  will  come  out  of  the  rick 
of  a  green  Colour  ;  but  that  which  has  been  much 
heated  in  the  rick,  will  be  brown. 

The  feed  affords  the  owner  another  opportunity  ot 
making  a  profit  of  his  fain-foin  :  blit  this,  if  the  hoe* 
ino-  hufbandry  were  general,  would  not  be  vendible  in 
preat  quantities  for  planting ;  becanfe  the  oi  dmary 
ciop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed  enough  to  drill  an 
hundred  acres,  which  would  not  want  planting  for  a 
long  time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  for  pro- 
vender  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  who  have 
made  trials  of  it,  that  three  bulhels  of  good  fam-foin 
feed  giveh  to  lrorfes,  will  nouriff  them  as  much  as  four 
bufhels  of  oats  ;  and  when  well  ordered,  it  is  fo  hveet, 
that  moil  forts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

Heir-Making.  See  Agriculture, n°  i99> 

Hay,  a  town  of  Brecknockfhire,  in  Wales,  leatm 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Dulas.  It 
was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a  caftle  and  a  wall,  which, 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower.  It 
is  at  prefent  a  pretty  good  town  ;  and  the  market  is 
large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  pvovifions.  W.  Long.  o. 

e6.  N.  Lat.  52.  10.  ,  _ 

Hay  (William,  Efq;),  an  agreeable  Englifli  writer, 
was  born  at  Glenburne  in  Suffex,  about  1  /  Co,  as  is 
conjectured  ;  and  educated  at  Headley- fchool.  In 
,  Jo,  he  publilhed  a  poem,  called  Mount  Caburn,  de- 
dicated  to  the  duchefs  of  Newcaltle  ;  in  which  he  dc- 
feribes  the  beauties  of  his  native  country,  and  celebrates 
the  virtues  of  his  friends.  When  lord  Hardwire  was 
called  up  to  the  boufe  of  lords  in  1  734,  he  was  chofen 
to  fucceed  him  in  reprefenting  the  borough  of  Sea- 
ford  among  the  commons  :  and  he  re'prefented  t  his  bo¬ 
rough  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  defended  the 
meafures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  the  fuppofed 
author  of  a  minitlerial  pamphlet,  intituled,  A  Letter 
to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late  ReduAion  of  the  Land-tax 
to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound ;  which  had  been  printed 
in  1  2  2  In  1 735,  he  publilhed  Remarks  on  the  Laws 
relative  to  the  Poor,  with  Propofals  for  their  better 
Relief  and  Employment ;  and  at  the  fame  time  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  purpofe.  He  made  another  attempt  of 
this  kind,  but  without  effea.  May  1738,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  a  commifiioner  of  tlie  Victualling- office.  .  In 
j  ?,  appeared  Religio  Ph'ilofophi ;  or,  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Chriftianity,  illuftrated  from  a  View 
of  the  Univerfe,  and  of  Man's  Situation  in  it.  This 
was  followed,  in  1754,  by  his  Effay  on  Deformity  5 
in  which  he  rallies  his  own  imperfe&ion  in  this  retpedt 
with  much  livelinefs  and  good  humour.  “  Bodily  de¬ 
formity  (fays  he),  is  very  rare.  Among  558  gentle- 
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men  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am  the  only  one 
that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  worthy  condiments,  who 

never  objeded  to  my  perfon,  and  l  hope  never  to  give _ 

them .  caufe  to  objed  to  my  behaviour.”  The  fame 
year,  he  tranlhted  Hawkins  Browne  Ds  Immortaljtate 
Ammu  In  175^,  he  mandated  and  modernized  fome 
Epigrams  of  Martial  ;  but  furvived  this  publication 
o  ilya  ihort  time,  dying  June  19.  the  fame  year.  A  little 
time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  Re¬ 
cords  in  the  Tower;  and  it  is  faid  that  his  attention  and 
affiuity  during  the  few  months  he  held  that  office  were 
eminently  fervieeable  to  his  fucceffors.—  He  left  a  Ton, 
who  inherited  the  imperfed  form  of  his  father.  This 
gentleman  went  into  the  fervice  of  the  Eill  India  com¬ 
pany,  where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  reputa¬ 
tion;  but  being  one  of  tliofe  who  oppofed  Coffin  Ally 
Kawn,  and  unfortunately  fulling  into  his  .hands,  was, 
with  other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  aC 
Patna,  Od.  5.  1763. 

PI  AYES  (Charles,  Efq;),  a  very  lingular  perfon, 
whofe  great  erudition  was  io  concealed  by  his  modelly, 
that  his  name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  pub¬ 
lications  are  many.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  became 
diffingnifhed  in  1704  by  A  Treat ile  of  Fluxions,  fo¬ 
lio  ;  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  fet  his  name.  In 
17  to,  came  out  a  Irnail  4to  pamphlet  o{  19  Pages>  inti¬ 
tuled,  A  hew  and  eafy  Method  to  find  out  the  Longi¬ 
tude,  from  obferving  the  Altitudes  of  the  Celeftial  Bo¬ 
dies  :  and,  in  1723,  The  Moon,  a  Philofophical  Dia¬ 
logue  ;  tending  to  fhovv,  that  the  moon  is  not  an  o- 
paque  body,  but  has  original  light  of  her  own.  Da¬ 
ring  a  long  courfe  of  years,  the  management  of  the 
late  Royal  African  company  lay  iii  a  manner  wholly 
upon  Mr  Hayes,  he  being  annually  either  ffib-governor 
or  deputy-governor  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  pnrfait  after  general  knowledge.  To  a  fklll 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  modern  languages, 
he  added  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  :  and  publilhed 
feveral  pieces,  relating  to  the  tranflation  and  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  feriptures.  The  African  company  being 
diffolved  in  1752,  he  retired  to  Down  in  Kent,  where 
he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy.  May^753,  he  began  to 
compile  in  Latin  his  Chronographia  Afiatica  8c  Jh,- 
gyptiaca,  which  he  lived  to  finifh,  but  not  to  publifh ; 
which,  however,  was  published  afterwards.  Augult 
1738,  he  left  his  h  >ufe  in  Kent,  and  took  chamoeis 
in  Gray-Inn,  where  he  died,  December  <8.  17^0,  in 
his  82d  year.  The  title  of  his  poffhumous  works  runs 
thus  :  Chronograph:#  Ajiat’ic #  iff  Rgyptiac#  Specirnea;  in 
quo,  I.  Orlgo  Chronologi #  lxx  Interpretum  invtjligatur . 
2.  Confpeftus  t otitis  opens  exhihetur ,  8vo. 

HAYNAULT.  See  Hainault. 

HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares, 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  {hops  tiiat  fell  nets,  and 
they  may  be  had  larger  or  fhorter  as  you  think  fit  ; 
from  15  to  20  fathoms  is  a  good  length,  and  for  depth 
a  fathom. 

As  rabbits  often  draggle  abroad  about  mid- day  for 
freff  grafs,  where  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows  ;  lie  clofe  there:  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  inclofe  all  their  bur¬ 
rows,  fome  may  be  (lopped  up  with  ffones,  &c.  Then 
fet  out  with  the  coney-dog  to  hunt  up  and  down  at  a 
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Hayward  good  Hiftance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the  man  who 
IJ  is  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who  may  take 
Idazle.  ^hem  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  common 
herd  or  cattle  of  a  town.  He  is  appointed  by  the  lord’s 
court;  and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle  neither 
break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

Hayward  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Engltfh  hiftorian 
and  biographer  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  dodlor  of  laws.  In  1610,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  hidoriographers  of  a  college 
then  at  Chelfea  ;  and,  in  1619,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  wrote,  1.  The  lives  of  the  three 
Norman  kings  of  England,  William  I.  and  II.  and 
Henry  I.  2.  The  firil  part  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
king  Henry  IV.  3.  The  life  and  reign  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.;  and  feveral  theological  works.  He  died  in 
1627. 

H  AZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caufed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  his  head.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  [frael ;  and,  after  his  death,- was 
iucceeded  by  Benhadad  his  fon,  852  B.  C. 

HAZARD,  or  Chance,  in  gaming.  See  Ga¬ 


ming. 

Hazard,  a  game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo  called  ;  fiuce  it  fpeedily  makes  a  man,  Or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice;  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  Hand  round  the  larged  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  viz.  main 
and  chance  ;  the  latter,  belonging  to  the  cador,  and 
the  former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gameders.  There 
can  be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five  ;  fo 
that  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  the  only 
mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from  four 
to  ten  :  thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  five  to  eight,  fix 
to  feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five  ;  and  nine  and  ten 
a  chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight:  in  fliort,  four, 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  chances  to 
any  main,  if  any  of  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now  nicks 
are  either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the  main, 
as  five  and  five,  or  the  like  ;  or  lix  and  twelve,  feven 
and  eleven,  eight  and  twelve.  Here  obferve,  tint  twelve 
is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five  ;  eleven  is  out  to  nine, 
eight,  fix,  and  five:  and  ames-ace  and  duce-ace,  are 
out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZL.E,  or  Hazel,  in  botany.  SeeCoRYLus. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  t^de,  agreeable  to  mod  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers,  &c.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  indances  of  their 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  expreffed 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds  ;  and 
is  11  fed  by  painters  and  by  chemids  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
uledTy  painters  in  drawing. —  Some  of  the  Highland 
ders,  where  fuperdition  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look 
upon  the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get 
two  of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good 
uinen.  Thefe  they  call  cno-chomhlaich ,  and  carry  them 
as  an  efficacious  charm  againd  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
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thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he~di- 
redts  the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (afh  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30  , 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb  ; 
this  fadened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fome  frefh  mould  at  a  competent  depth  (as 
gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a  great 
number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifh  a  copfe 
fpeedily. 

Hazle- Earth*  or  Huxley- Earth,  a  kind  of  red  loam, 
which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with  othtr 
forts  of  earth;  uniting  what  is  too  loofe,  cooling  what 
is  too  hot,  and  gently  retaining  the  moidure. 

Witch- Hazel,  See  Hamamaljs. 

HEAD,  the  uppermod  or  foremod  part  of  the 
body  of  an  animal.  See  Anatomy,  Part  I.  fe£t.  ii» 
IIead-AcJo,  a  mod  troublefome  fenfation  in  the  head, 
produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with  diffe¬ 
rent  fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees  and 
the  place  where  it  is  feated.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

Dragon's  Head ,  in  adronomy,  is  the  afeending  node 
of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a  Ship, .an  ornamental  figure  ere&ed  on  the 
continuation  of  a  fhip’s  dem,  as  being  exprefiive  of  her 
name,  and  emblamatical  of  war,  navigation,  commerce* 
&c. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  enlarged  fenfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  forepart  of  the  fhip,  including 
the  bows  on  each  fide  :  the  head  therefore  opens  the 
column  of  water  through  which  the  fhip  paffes  when 
advancing.  Hence  we  fay,  head-fails,  liead-fea,  head¬ 
way,  &c. 

Thus,  fig.  t.  Plate  CCXXVI.  reprefents  one  fide 
of  the  fore  part  or  head  of  a  74  gunfhip,  toge¬ 
ther  with  part  of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The 
names  of  the  feveral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  as 
follow: 

A  A  Fore-part  of  the  keel,  with  a  a  the  two  falfe 
keels  beneath  it. 

AC  the  dem. 
a  a  The  cat-head. 
hh  The  fupporter  of  the  cat-head. 
cc  The  knight-head,  or  bollard-timber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  to  fecure  the  inner  end  of  the 
bowfprit. 

dd  The  haufe-holes. 

e  e  The  naval-hoods,  i.  e.  thick  pieces  of  plank 
laid  upon  the  bow  to  drengthen  the  edges  of  the 
haufehoksi 

f  The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davit  is  firmly 
wedged  while  employed  to  fifh  the  anchor. 

g  The  bulk  head,  which  terminates  the  forecadle 
on  the  fore  fide,  being  called  the  beak  head  bulk- head 
by  fliipwrights, 

H  The  gun-ports  of  the  lower  deck. 
h  The  gun-ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  forecadle. 

I,  I,  The  channels,  with  their  dead-eyes  and  chaia- 
plates. 

i  The  gripe,  or  fore- foot,  which  unites  the  keel 
with  the  dem,  forming  a  part  of  either, 
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l  k  Thefe  dotted  Hues  reprefent  the  thicknefs  and 
defeent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  fore- part  of  the 
flrip  towards  the  middle.  The  lowed  of  the  three  dot- 
U  u  2  ted 
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ted  tines  /  cxpreffes  the  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  deck  in  the  middle 
of  its  breadth  and  at  the  (hip's  fide.  This  i3  alfo  exhi¬ 
bited  more  clearly  in  the  Midship- Frame  ;  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  Thefe 
lines  muft  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  gun  ports  above  and  below. 

mm  The  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow- 
fprit. 

X  The  rails  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  tim¬ 
bers. 

Q^Z  Fore-part  of  the  main -wale. 

R  X  Fore-part  of  the  channel- wale. 

U  C  The  load  water-line. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  a  head- view  of  a  (hip,  with  the 
projection  of  her  principal  timbers,  and  all  her  planks 
laid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore-part  of  a  (hip  is  called  its 
beady  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofition  it  bears 
to  a  fifh,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  fituation  of 
all  animals  whilfl  fwimming. 

By  the  Head  ;  the  date  of  a  (hip,  which  is  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after-end. 

Head  Borova,  or  Head- Borough,  fignifies  the  perfon 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  frank-pledge,  and  had  ancient¬ 
ly  the  principal  direction  of  thofe  within  his  own 
pledge.  He  was  alfo  called  burrow-head,  burfooulder , 
now  borjlsolder,  third-borow,  tything-man ,  chief-pledge,  and 
borow- elder,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  fpeech  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  This  office  is  now  ufually  called  a  high- 
conjlable .  The  head-borow  was  the  chief  of  ten  pledges : 
the  other  nine  were  called  hand-borows,  or  plegii  ma - 
nuales,  &  c. 

HEAD-Mould-Jhot,  a  difeafe  in  children,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  (hull,  generally  the  coronal,  ride ;  that 
is,  have  their  edges  (hot  over  one  another ;  and  are  fo 
clofe  locked  together,  as  to  comprefs  the  internal  parts, 
the  meninges,  or  even-the  brain  itfelf.  The  difeafe 
ufually  occalions  convulfions,  and  is  fuppofed  to  admit 
of  no  cure  from  medicine,  unlefs  room  could  be  given 
by  manual  operation  or  a  divulfion  of  the  futures. 

The  head-mould- (hot  is  the  diforder  oppoiite  to  the 
hoi  fe- (hoe  head. 

Head- Pence,  an  exa&ion  of  a  certain  fum  formerly 
collected  by  the  fherifF  of  Northumberland  from  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  county,  without  any  account  to  be 
made  to  the  king.  This  was  aboliffied  by  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VI.  cap.  7.  . 

Head-Tw,  in  metallurgy,  is  a  preparation  of  tin- 
ore  toward  the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal.  When 
the  ore  has  been  pounded  and ’twice  waflied,  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  uppermoft,  or  makes  the  furface  of  the 
mafs  in  the  tub,  is  called  the  head-tin  ;  this  is  feparated 
from  the  reft,  and  after  a  little  more  walking  becomes 
fit  for  the  biowing-houfe. 

Head-FoJI,  a  rope  employed  to  faften  a  (hip  to 
a  wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  veffel  along- 
fide. 

HRAD-Land,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape  or 
promontory. 

HEAD-Drefs,  amongft  the  Jewifh,  Grecian,  and  Ro¬ 
man  ladies,  as  among  ourfelves,  was  various,  according 
to  the  different  periods  of  time,  and  the  fluctuation  of 
fafhion.  In  general,  it  principally  confided  of  their 
Ifait  differently  tricked  out.  It  was  ufually  divided 


before,  with  a  bodkin,  into  two  equal  parts  ;  fome- 
times  it  was  covered  with  a  net,  or  put  into  a  kind  of 
purfe,  or  tied  behind  in  the  form  of  a  knot,  or  bound 
back  and  plaited  with  ribbands.  It  was  waflied  with 
great  care  ;  eflence  and  perfumes  were  applied  to  it, 
and  gold -dull  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  powder.  Pearls 
and  jewels  made  a  part  of  their  ornaments;  and  pen¬ 
dants  were  worn  in  the  ear.  To  cover  the  defed  of 
hair,  perukes  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Rome.  And  we  read  that  Otho  had  a  covering  of 
falfe  hair,  becaufe  he  had  not  much  of  his  own.  See 
Hair,  Jewels. 

Both  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  wore  tetes.  But 
whether  they  ever  built  up  their  heads  fo  high  as  the, 
Englifti,  or  our  continental  neighbours,  will  admit  of 
a  difpute. 

Headmost,  the  fituation  of  any  fliip  or  (hips 
which  are  the  mod  advanced  in  a  fleet,  or  line  of 
battle. 

Head- Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt- rope  which  ter¬ 
minates  any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
which  is  accordingly  fewed  thereto.  See  the  article 
Bolt-rope. 

Head- Sails,  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  fails  which 
are  extended  on  the  fore-maft  and  bowfprit,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  command  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip  :  fuch 
are  the  fore- fail,  fore-top  fail,  fore  top  gallant  fail,  jib, 
fore-ftay-fail,  and  the  fprit-fail  with  its  top  fail.  This 
term  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  after  fails ,  viz.  all  thofe 
which  are  extended  on  the  mizen  mall,  and  on  the  (lay# 
between  the  mizen  and  main  malls. 

HEAD-to-wind ;  the  fituation  of  a  fliip  or  boat, 
when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

Head- Way,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a  (hip  firil  begins  to  advance  ;  or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  fhe  is  in  a  (late  of  reft  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  oppofed  to  retreating,  or 
moving  with  the  ftern  forenaoft.  See  the  article  Stern- 
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WAY. 

HEALFANG,  Healsfang,  or  Halsfang,  in 
our  ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  collijlrigium,  or  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  the  pillory.  The  word  is  compounded  of 
two  Saxon  words  ;  halp,  neck,  and  pangen  “  to  con¬ 
tain  Pamafcilicet  qua  alicui  colluni fringatur.  The  heal- 
fang,  however,  cannot  fignify  a  pillory  in  the  charter 
of  Canutus,  De  Foreftis,  cap.  xiv.  Ft  pro  culpa  folvat 
regi  duos  folidos,  quos  Dam  vacant  halfehang. 

H'ealfang  is  alfo  taken  fora  pecuniary  puniftiment 
or  multt,  to  commute  for  (landing  in  the  pillory ;  and 
is  to  be  paid  either  to  the  king  or  the  chief  lord,  $>ui 
falfum  tejlimonium  dedit,  reddat  regi  vel  terra  domino  heal- 
fang. 

HEALING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  the 
whole  procefs  of  curing  or  removing  a  diforder,  and 
recovering  health.  In  this  fenfe  medicine  is  defined 
the  art  of  healing.  In  its  more  reftrained  fenfe,  as  ufed 
in  furgery,  &c.  healing  denotes  the  uniting  or  confo- 
lidating  the  lips  of  a  wound  or  ulcer.  The  medicines 
proper  for  this  intention  are  called  incarnatives,  aggluti¬ 
native  s,  vulneraries ,  &c. 

•  Healing,  in  arcliite&ure,  denotes  the  covering  the 
roof  of  a  building.  The  healing  is  various;  as  of 
lead,  tiles,  (late,  Horlhamftone,  fhingles,  or  reed  and 
draw. 

HEALTH,  is  a  right  difpofition  of  the  body,  and 
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of  all  its  parte;  confiding  in  a  due  temperature 
conformation,  juft  connection,  and  ready  and  free  ex 
ercife  of  the  feveral  vital  functions. 

Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being  the  fame  in 
all  fubjeCts,  who  may  yet  be  faid  to  enjoy  health. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  fhows  the  means  of 
preferving  health,  is  termed  hygieine.  See  Medicine. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  Health,  reprefent- 
ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whom  they  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  daughter  of  iEfculapius.  We  find  the 
name  of  the  goddeis  Sal  us,  or  Health,  on  many  me¬ 
dals  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  different  inferip- 
tions;  as,  salus  publica,  salus  reipublic^e,  salus 

AUGUSTl,  &C. 

Methods  of  preferring  /^Health  of  Mariners .  See 
Mariner. 

HE  AM,  in  beafts,  denotes  the  fame  with  after  birth 
in  women.  Thyme,  penny-royal,  vvinter-favory,  and 
common  hore  hound,  boiled  in  white  wine,  and  given 
to  a  mare,  are  efteemed  good  to  expel  the  heam.  Dit¬ 
tany,  applied  in  a  peffary,  expels  the  heam,  as  well  as 
the  dead  foal  ;  fo  alfo  do  fennel,  hops,  favin,  angeli¬ 
ca,  &c. 

HEARING,  the  aft  or.  faculty  of  perceiving 
founds.  Hearing  is  reckoned  among  our  external  fen- 
fes.  Its  organ  is  the  ear,  and  particularly  the  audi¬ 
tory  nerve  diffufed  through  the  fame  ;  and  its  objeft, 
certain  motions  or  vibrations  of  the  air.  Hence  hear¬ 
ing  may  be  more  fcientifically  defined,  a  fenfation, 
whereby,  from  a  due  motion  impreffed  on  the  fibrillae 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  communicated  thence  to  the 
fenfory,  the  mind  perceives  and  gets  the  idea  of  founds. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  141. 

Hearing  in  different  animals.  See  Compara¬ 
tive-  Anatomy ,  Entomology,  and  Ichthyology. 

HEARNE  ('Thomas),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
eminent  for  his  writings  and  editions  of  MSS.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  parifh- clerk  of  Little  Waltham  in  Berkfhire, 
where  he  was  born  iu  1680.  He  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  patronage  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  ; 
and  even  from  a  boy  difeovered  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
the  fludy  of  antiquities.  He  did  great  fervices  to  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  died  in  1735. 

HE-MISil,  among  hunters,  a  hind  in  the  fecond 
year  of  her  age.  See  Hunting. 

Hearse  is  the  name  of  a  well  known  carriage,  ufed 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave.  The  word  is  alfo 
ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  Henry  VI.  for  a  monument 
erefted  over  a  grave. 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  mufculous  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body,  fituated  in  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  me- 
diaflinum,  wherein  the  veins  all  terminate,  and  from 
which  all  the  arteries  arife;  and  which,  by  its  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation,  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  the 
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a  right  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  principle  of  life.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  121,  1 22. 

Several  ingenious  perfons  have  from  time  to  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  eftimates  of  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries ;  who  have  as  widely  differed  from 
each  other,  as  they  have  from  the  truth,  for  want  of  a 
fuffident  number  of  data  to  argue  upon.  This  fet  the 
truly  ingenious  Dr  Hales  upon  making  proper  experi¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  force  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  feveral  animals. 

If,  according  to  Dr  Keil’s  eftimate,  the  left  ven¬ 
tricle  of  a  man’s  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyftole  an 
ounce  or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  the  area  of 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta  be  3=0.4187,  then  dividing 
the  former  by  this,  the  quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  blood  which  is  formed  in  pafiing  thro’ 
the  aorta  in  each  fyftole  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  in  the 
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75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  a  cylinder  of  292.5  inches  in 
length  will  pafs  :  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462  feet  in  an 
hour.  But  the  fyftole  of  the  heart  being  performed 
in  one  third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  in 
that  inftant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
4386  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  minute.  And 
if  the  ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a  pulfe,  then 
in  the  75  pulfes  of  a  minute,  the  qnantity  of  blood 
will  be  equal  to  4.41b.  1 1  oz.  and,  in  34  minutes, 
a  quantity  equal  to  a  middle-hzed  man,  viz.  158  lb. 
will  pafs  through  the  heart.  But  if,  with  Dr  Har¬ 
vey  and  Dr  Lower,  we  fuppofe  two  ounces  of  blood, 
that  is,  3.276  cubic  inches,  to  be  thrown  out  at  each 
fyftole  of  the  ventricle,  then  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  entering  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  will  be 
double  the  former,  viz.  at  the  rate  of  146  feet  in  a 
minute,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  man’s  body  will  pafs  in  half  the  time,  viz.  1 7  mi¬ 
nutes. 

If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  probable,  that- the  blood  will 
rife  7-Hr  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  carotide  ar¬ 
tery  of  a  man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  15  fquare  inches,  thefe 
multiplied  into  7+1  feet,  give  1350  cubic  inches  of 
blood,  which  preffes  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firft  be¬ 
gins  to  contraft,  a  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

What  the  doftor  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofition, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  aftually  experimented  up¬ 
on  horfes,  dogs,  fallow-does,  See.  by  fixing  tubes  in 
orifices  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ;  by  obfer- 
ving  the  feveral  heights  to  which  the  blood  rofe  in 
thefe  tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground ;  and  by  mea- 
Turing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
and  orifices  of  the  arteries.  And,  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  the  faid  eftimates  to¬ 
gether,  he  has  given  a  table  of  them,  ranged  in  the 
following  order. 
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HsART-burn ,  a  difeafe  ufually  called  cardialgia  by 
phyficians.  In  furfeits,  or  upon  fwallowing  without 
due  maftication  ;  when  meats  are  eat  tough  and  fat,  or 
with  farinaceous  fubftances  unfermented  ;  or  when  by 
any  accident  the  faliva  is  vitiated,  too  fcanty,  or  not 
intimately  mixed  with  the  food,  the  fermentation 
becomes  tumultuous,  the  ftomach  fwells  with  air,  and 
this  extraordinary  commotion  being  attended  with 
an  unufual  heat,  brings  on  the  uneafmefs  called  the 
heart-burn ;  which  is  remedied  by  whatever  promotes 
a  greater  fecretion  of  faliva,  or  helps  to  mix  it  with  our 
aliment.  The  teftaceous  powders,  as  oyfter-lhells, 
crabs  eyes,  chalk,  &c.  are  the’  ufual  remedies  for  the 
heart-burn. 

HEARTH,  that  part  of  the  pavement  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

HEARTH-Money.  See  Chimney-  Money. 

HEAT,  in  phyfiology,  has  a  double  meaning ;  be¬ 
ing  put  either  for  that  peculiar  fenfation  which  is  felt 
on  the  approach  of  burning  bodies,  or  for  the  caufe  of 
that  fenfation  ;  in  which  laft  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous 
with  Fire.  This  mode  of  fpeaking,  however,  is  in¬ 
accurate,  and,  by  confounding  the  effect  witn  the 
caufe,  fometimes  produces  obfcurity  :  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  therefore  that  the  word  heat  was  ufed  only  to 
denote  the  effect;  and  fire ,  or  fome  other  term,  to  de¬ 
note  the  caufe  of  that  effect. 

The  difputes  which  formerly  were  fo  much  agitated 
in  the  learned  world  concerning  the-  nature  of  heat, 
viz.  whether  it  confided  merely  in  the  motion  of  the 
terreftrial  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  that  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  are  now  moftly  ceafed,  and  it  is  almoft  univer- 
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however,  from  the  promifeuous  ufe  of  the  words fre 
and  heat ,  an  opinion  feems  to  have  gained  ground, 
that  there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  effentiaily  hot  j  and  that 
wherever  the  oppofite  fenfation  prevails,  the  former 
fluid  is  in  part  abfent.  Hence  have  arifen  numberlejs 
fpeculations  concerning  the  attra&ion,  abforption,  and 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heatj  all  of  which  being  bunt  on 
a  talfe  principle,  have  ferved  no  other  purpofe  hut  to 
involve  this  part  of  natural  philofophy  in  obfcurity 
and  confufion.  Under  the  articles  Chemistry,  Com¬ 
bustion,  Electricity,  &c.  it  is  fo  fully  fhown  that 
heat  properly  fo  called  is  not  a  fluid,  but  the  modification 
of  a  fluid,  that  it  is  fuperfiuoiis  to  fay  any  more  on 
the  fubjeA  at  preftnt.  This  being  admitted,  it  will 
evidently  follow,  that  heat  can  neither  be^ahforbed  nor 
attra&ed  ;  neither  can  any  body  have  a  greater  capa¬ 
city  for  it  than  another,  except  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk,  which  allows  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  to 
enter  and  to  afTume  the  particular  motion  which  con- 
ftitutes  heat.  From  fome  of  Dr  Black’s  experiments 
indeed  it  would  appear  at  firft  view,  that  heat  was  ab- 
fiorbed,  or  attracted  in  the  ftriatft  fenfe  of  the  word: 
but  this  muft  be  attributed  merely  to  the  transferring 
of  the  modification  of  the  fluid  from  one  fubftance  to 
another,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  the  identical 
quantity  of  fluid  which  atls  as  heat  in  one  fubftance 
that  is  transferred  to  the  other,  or  whether  only  by 
fome  unknown  means  a  fimilar  motion  is  produced 
in  another  portion  of  the  fame.  At  any  rate,  how¬ 
ever,  fome  word  mull  be  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs.this 
operation  \  and  abforption  or  attraction  will  anfwer  the 
r  purpofe 
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Heat,  purpofe  as  well  as  any  others  :  but  ftill  we 
— v -  remember,  that  thefe  are  inaccurate  ;  and  when  we  be¬ 

gin  to  argue  from  them  as  if  they  fully  and  exadlly 
determined  the  mode  in  which  the  fluid  a&s,  or  rather 
is  adled  upon  (for  both  thefe  words  fuppofe  heat  to 
be  pafllve,  and  not  a&ive),  we  mud  certainly  err.  As  to 
the  phrafes  capacity  for  containing  heat ,  ahfolute  heat ,  &c. 
they  are  ftill  more  inaccurate  than  the  words  ahforpikn 
and  attraction,  and  cannot  convey  any  diftindt  idea ; 
whence  the  ly  Herns  founded  upon  the  explanations 
of  thefe  terms,  affumed  gratis  diftum  without  the  lead 
proof,  have  never  been  able  to  fupport  themfelves,  but 
are  liable  to  eudlefs  and  infuperable  objections. 

It  is  by  no  means  indeed  eafy,  nay  we  may  boldly 
fay  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  for  human  genius  to 
inveftigate  all  the  phenomena  of  this  fnbtile  and  invi¬ 
sible  element.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  difeover  a 
few  general  rules  according  to  which  the  fluid  adls 
in  certain  cafes.  From  thefe  we  can  only  reafon  ana¬ 
logically  to  cafes  where  its  add  ion  is  lefs  obvious.  But 
we  are  not  to  expect  that  by  reafoning  in  this  manner 
we  can  folve  every  phenomenon  :  nor  can  it  be  any  re¬ 
commendation  to  an  hypothefis,  merely  that  it  folves 
feme  phenomena,  nnlefs  we  were  able  by  its  means  to 
folve  them  all  ;  but  this  no  wife  man  will  pretend  to 
do,  nay,  not  even  to  knew  them  all.  It  appears  ex¬ 
ceedingly  erroneous  therefore  to  invent  folutions  of  cer¬ 
tain  phenomena,  and  then  to  argue  for  the  truth  of 
the  hypothefis  from  the  facility  with  which  the  phe¬ 
nomena  are  explained  by  it.  The  true  and  proper  me¬ 
thod  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe  is  to  lay  down  certain 
principles  ettabliflied  from  the  obvious  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  reafon  from  them  fairly  as  far  as  we 
can  ;  but  where  this  ends,  our  knowledge  mud  Hop, 
and  we  cannot  by  any  means  proceed  farther  upon  a 
fare  foundation. 

The  only  general  principles  as  yet  certainly  efta- 
bliflied  from  obvious  phenomena  upon  this  fubjedt  are 
the  following:  I.  Heat  and  cold  are  found  to  expel 
one  another  Hence  we  ought  to  conclude,  that 
heat  and  cold  arc  both  pefitives ;  for  a  negative 
can  neither  be  expelled  nor  accumulated.  2.  Heat 
is  v filly  occafioned  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  concentra¬ 
ted,  and  like  wife  by  the  fluid  of  eletiricity  concentra¬ 
ted.  If  fire ,  therefore,  properly  fo  called,  be  the 
canfe  of  heat,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evi¬ 
dent  to  our  ftnfes,  we  are  certainly  intitled  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  both  the  light  of  the  fun  and  the  cledlric 
fluid  are  elementary  fire .  Hcncc  alfo  we  conclude  their 
identity ;  for  two  different  fub fiances  cannot  by  any 
means  produce  conftantly  the  fame  effect  when  put  in 
the  fame  circumftanees,  which  both  light  and  electri¬ 
city  do  in  this  cafe,  merely  by  concentration ,  or  dif- 
charging  a  great  quantity  of  the  fluid  upon  a  fmall 
portion  of  any  terrellrial  body.  3.  Heat  expands 
bodies  in  every  direction  :  whence  we  conclude,  that 
the  fluid,  when  producing  heat,  adls  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference  ;  and  by  analogy,  that  when 
it  produces  cold  it  acts  from  a  circumference  towards  a 
centre.  4.  It  appears  from  undeniable  experiments, 
that  heat,  fomehow  or  other,  is  the  caufe  of  fluidity. 
As  the  adlion  of  the  fluid  has  already  been  fliown, 
when  it  produces  heat,  to  be  from  a  centre  to  a  cir¬ 
cumference,  it  follows,  that  when  the  expanfive  adlion 
of  the  fluid  is  confined  within  the  furface  of  any  body, 
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ought  to  this  may  be  called  its  latent  heat ;  becaufe  it  extends 
not  beyond  the  furface,  and  therefore  cannot  affedl  the  * 
thermometer,  or  be  known  to  us  as  heat  by  the  fenfe 
of  feeling.  But  when  this  expanfive  adlion  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  internal  parts  of  the  fubftance  to  the 
furface,  it  then  affects  the  thermometer,  and  the  body 
is  faid  to  become  hotter  at  the  fame  time  that  it  con¬ 
geals  or  is  faid  to  be  frozen.  This  is  what  fome  phi- 
lofopliers  call  the  converfion  of  the  latent  into  fcnfible 
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heat;  others,  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  :  but  what¬ 
ever  term  we  give  to  the  effeB ,  the  caufe  muff  remain 
the  fame,  viz.  the  oppofite  adlions  of  the  fame  fluid  ; 
the  expanfive  power  in  fome  cafes  counteradling  or 
overcoming  the  condenfing  one,  and  vice  verfa.  5. 
Though  fometimes  the  expanfive  adlion  is  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  produce  fluidity  naturally ,  and  in  mod  cafes 
may  be  made  fo  flrong  artificially  as  to  make  bodies 
fluid,  yet  in  all  cafes  it  is  not  fo.  A  certain  degree 
of  expanfive  power  exifts  in  all  bodies  whatever,  and 
this  by  philofophers  is  called  the  J'pecfic  heat  of  the 
body.  6.  Whatever  is  called  the  cooling  of  any  body 
is  only  the  diminution  of  the  expanfive  adlion  upon  its 
furface,  or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  on  the  fur¬ 
face  of  its  particles.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  an  op¬ 
pofite  power  or  modification  of  the  fluid  taking  place 
on  the  oiitiide  ;  but  when  this  becomes  fufficiently 
ftrong  to  penetrate  the  whole  fnbftance,  it  then  ex¬ 
pels  part  of  the  fluid  adting  in  the  oppofite  diredtion, 
and  then  fome  change  takes  place  in  the  texture  of  the 
body.  It  is,  however,  impoffible  to  fpeak  very  per- 
fpicuoufly  upon  this  fuhjedl,  as  the  fubtility  and  indi¬ 
visibility  of  the  fluid  render  all  reafonings  upon  it  very 
precarious.  7.  It  is  altogether  impoffible  to  calculate 
the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  contained  in  any  fub- 
flance,  becaufe  this  depends  ori  the  proportion  betwixt 
the  quantity  of  fluid  adting  expanfively  and  that  adling 
in  the  oppofite  diredlion  in  the  fame.  Thefe  twro 
muft  fome  W'ay  or  other  counterbalance  each  other 
throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  ;  and  u7e  may 
fay  with  certainty,  that  any  fnbftance  in  which  the 
one  exiils  without  the  other,  is  none  of  tliofe  fnbjedt  to 
the  inveftigation  of  our  fenfes,  and  all  Speculations  con¬ 
cerning  it  m u ft  be  vain.  When  the  fluid  contained 
in  any  Subftance  is  vehemently  agitated,  this  naturally 
produces  an  expanfion  in  it  ;  and  therefore  bodies  be¬ 
come  hot  by  violent  fridlion,  percuffion,  &c.  In  thefe 
cafes,  however,  we  havejio  right  to  fay  that  the  fluid- 
is  expelled ,  but  only  that  its  mode  of  adlion  is  altered  ; 
for  this  is  conftantly  fufficient  to  produce  heat,  and  in 
this  indeed  the  very  effence  of  heat  confiils.  9.  When 
the  expanfive  a&ion  of  elementary  fire  within  any  fub- 
ftancc  becomes  greater  than  is  confident  with  the  co- 
hefion  of  that  fubftance,  it  is  diffipated  or  refolved  into 
vapour.  This,  however,  may  be  done  in  fueli  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  heat  ftill  adls  upon  the  Separated  parts  of 
the  body  without  fpending  any  of  its  force  upon  ex¬ 
ternal  fubftances.  Hence  vapour  continues  to  exift 
in  a  temperature  much  below  that  in  w7hich  it  was 
originally  produced;  nay,  will  fometimes  be  exceffively 
cold  to  the  touch,  when  it  really  contains  as  much 
heat,  though  in  a  latent  ftate,  as  before.  10.  When 
this  latent  heat  is  transferred  to  external  bodies,  the 
vapour  then  ceafes  to  be  vapour,  or  is  condenfed>  and 
in  fome  cafes  returns  to  its  original  ftate;  in  others,  it 
is  productive  of  light  and  vehement  fenfible  heat : 

whence 
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Heat,  whence  all  the  phenomena  of  Distillation,  Evapo- 
ration,  Flame,  Ignition,  Combustion,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  fadls  which  can  be  looked 
upon  as  ejlablijhed  with  regard  to  beat  confide  red  in  a 
philofophical  view.  In  common  difeourfe  it  is  always 
fpoken  of  a3  a  certain  fubilance  diftind  from  all  others, 
and  may  properly  enough  be  reckoned  fo  with  regard 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  In  this  lenfe,  heat  is  accumula¬ 
ted  by  certain  bodies  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
others.  Dr  Franklin  made  the  experiment  with  pieces 
of  cloth  of  various  colours  laid  upon  fnow  and  expofed 
to  the  funfhinc,  and  in  all  cafes  found  that  the  pieces 
dyed  with  the  darkeft  colours  funk  deepeit  in  the 
fnow.  Mr  Cavallo  examined  the  matter  more  accu¬ 
rately  ;  firft  by  obferving  the  height  to  which  a  ther¬ 
mometer  with  a  blackened  bulb  rofe  in  ccmparifon 
with  one  of  clear  glafs,  and  then  by  comparing  the 
heights,  of  different  thermometers  whofe  bulbs  were 
painted  of  various  colours.  Having  therefore  con- 
.ftru&ed  two  thermometers  whofe  feales  exa&ly  corre¬ 
sponded  with  each  other,  he  fixed  them  both  upon  the 
fame  frame,  about  an  inch  afunder,  having  the  balls 
quite  detached  from  the  frame  ;  and  in  this  manner 
expofed  them  to  the  light  of  the  fun  or  of  a  lamp. 
When  thefe  were  expofed^  to  the  fun  or  kept  in  the 
fhade,  with  the  glafs  of  both  bulbs  clear,  they  fhowed 
precifely  the  fame  degree ;  and  the  difference  between 
the  degree  fhown  by  the  thermometers  when  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  when  kept  in  the  fhade,  at  about  the 
fame  time  of  the  day,  was  very  trifling. 

The  ball  of  one  of  the  thermometers  being  painted 
black,  and  that  of  the  other  left  clean,  they  fhowed 
different  degrees  of  temperature  on  being  expofed  to 
the  fun;  the  difference  fometimes  amounting  to  io°  : 
but  was  never  conflant;  varying  according  to  the  clear- 
nefs  of  the  fun's  light  as  well  as  of  the  air,  and  like- 
wife  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the  atmofphere. 

On  keeping  the  thermometer  with  the  painted  ball 
on  the  inlide  of  a  window,  Mr  Cavallo  obferved  that 
flrong  day-light  had  an  effect  in  raifing  the  mercury  as 
well  as  the  fun's  light.  To  afeertain  this,  he  cleaned 
the  bulb  of  the  painted  thermometer,  and  blackened 
that  of  the  other  ;  but  the  effedi  was  conflant,  viz.  the 
quickfilver  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer,  whofe  ball 
was  painted  black,  was  conftantly  higher  than  the 
other  whenever  they  were  expofed  to  the  flrong  day¬ 
light.  The  difference  was  commonly  about  one-third 
of  a  degree,  but  fometimes  it  amounted  to  three-fourths, 
or  even  to  a  whole  degree;  and  the  experiment  anfwer- 
ed  even  when  the  fun  was  hid  by  clouds,  which  feems 
to  indicate  that  every  degree  of  light  is  accompanied 
with  a  correfponding  one  of  heat. 

By  this  confideration  Mr  Cavallo  was  induced  to  try 
whether,  by  dire&ing  the  concentrated  light  of  the 
moon  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  it 
would  be  raifed  higher  than  a  clean  one  Handing  in 
#  the  fame.  The  experiment  was  feveral  times  tried 
with  a  lar^e  lens,  and  afterwards  with  a  burning  mir¬ 
ror  of  18  inches  diameter  ;  yet  fometimes  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  obferving  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubes  of  the  thermometers,  fometimes  for  want  of 
acontinued  clear  light  of  the  moon,  or  in  fhort  from  fome 
unfavourable  circumftance  or  other,'  he  was  never  able 
to  make  a  fair  and  dec; five  trial  of  this  experiment. 
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Making  trial  of  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  he  found  that  Heat, 
it  alfo  had  a  confiderable  effedi.  The  ball  of  one  being  i>— v-— * 
blackened,  and  both  fet  at  two  inches  diftance  from 
the  flame  of  a  lamp,  they  both  rofe  from  58  to  654* 
deg.  and  the  thermometer  which  was  blackened  to  674-. 

Another  time  the  uncoloured  thermometer  rofe  to  67^, 
and  the  coloured  one  to  68 From  a  number  of 
trials  it  at  lafl  appeared,  that  the  difference  at  this  di- 
flance  from  the  lamp  amounted  generally  to  about  a 
degree.  When  the  thermometers  were  removed  far¬ 
ther  than  two  inches  from  the  lamp,  the  difference 
decreafed;  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  14  or  15  inches 
it  vanifhed  entirely. 

On  this  occafion  Mr  Cavallo  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  curious  obfervation  concerning  the  decreafe 
of  heat  at  different  diftances  from  the  centre.  “  It  is 
mathematically  true,  that  emanations  which  proceed 
from  a  centre,  and  expand  in  a  fphere,  mo  ft  become 
more  and  more  rare  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  the 
diftances  from  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  faid,  that  the 
intenfity  of  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  body,  at 
the  double,  treble,  quadruple,  Sec.  diftance  from  that 
body,  muft  be  refpe&ively  four,  nine,  fixteen,  times. 

See.  lefs  denfe.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  heat; 
but  with  refped  to  the  latter,  it  appeared,  that  its 
intenfity  did  not  decreafe  exa&ly  in  the  duplicate  pio- 
portion  of  the  diftances  from  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
but  fhowed  a  very  odd  irregularity.  It  feemed  to  de¬ 
creafe  fafler  than  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  di¬ 
ftances  for  the  fpace  of  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three 
inches,  after  which  it  decreafed  much  flower  ;  but 
whether  this  proceeded  from  fome  different  ftate  of 
the  air's  purity  at  different  diftances  from  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  or  from  the  vapours  coming  from  the  flame, 

I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine." 

Mr  Cavallo  next  made  fome  experiments  upon  ther¬ 
mometers,  the  balls  of  which  were  painted  of  various 
colours.  His  view  was  to  examine  with  precifion  the 
degrees  of  heat  imbibed  by  differently  coloured  fub- 
ftances,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  kept  any 
proportion  to  the  fpaces  occupied  by  the  prifmatic 
colours  in  the  prifmatic  fpe&rum,  or  if  they  followed 
any  other  law.  In  thefe  experiments  he  met  with 
confiderable  difficulties,  chiefly  arifing  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  the  colours  with  which  the  bulbs  were 
painted.  By  reafon  of  this  diverfity  the  bulbs  could 
not  be  made  equally  fmooth,  which  occafioned  a  con¬ 
fiderable  difference  in  the  effe<ft  ;  a6  he  found  by  paint¬ 
ing  two  bulbs  of  thermometers  with  the  fame  colour, 
only  making  the  one  fmooth  and  the  other  rough. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  attempted  to  make 
thermometers  with  tubes  of  differently  coloured  glafs  ; 
but  when  a  ball  was  formed  with  any  of  thefe,  the 
glafs  of  the  ball  was  fo  thin,  that  it  differed  very  little 
from  that  which  was  entirely  colourlefs.  Fie  then  in¬ 
cluded  the  thermometers  in  boxes,  where  the  rays  en¬ 
tered  through  coloured  glaffes;  but  here  the  rays  were 
\iol  only  far  from  being  homogeneous,  but  there  was 
fnch  a  difference  in  the  tranfparency  of  fome  of  the 
coloured  glaffes,  that  this  metnod  proved  alfo  ineffec¬ 
tual.  The  leatl  ambiguous  method,  -therefore,  was 
that  of  painting  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  with 
water-colours,  taking  care  to  lay  them  on  as  equally 
and  fmooth  as  poffible.  In  this  manner  uie  experi¬ 
ments  were  repeated,  ufing  fometimes  a  dozen  of  ther¬ 
mometers 
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Heat,  mometers  at  once,  whofe  balls  were  painted  with  vari- 
— - v“*— '  ous  colours,  apd  were  expofed  to  the  fun  :  but  from  a 
vaft  number  of  experiments,  and  fome  weeks  obferva- 
tion,  it  could  only  be  deduced,  that  if  the  colours 
with  which  the  balls  of  the  thermometers  were  painted 
had  any  confiderable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  prifm, 
thofe  which  were  neareft  to  the  violet  fhowed  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  the  others ;  but  they  were  all, 
even  that  painted  with  white  lead,  in  fome  interme¬ 
diate  degree  between  the  blackened  thermometer  and 
that  which  was  left  quite  clear.  If  the  colours  had 
not  the  proper  denfity,  the  effe&s  were  different : 
thus,  a  thermometer  painted  with  a  light  blue  flood 
lower  than  another  painted  with  good  carmine. 

Iq  the  courfe  of  his  thermometrical  experiments, 
Mr  Cavallo  likewife  difcoveied  a  new  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  expanfion  of  mercury  by  weight,  which 
feemed  capable  of  being  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
exa&nefs  than  any  other  hitheito  propofed.  Having 
firfl  blown  a  ball  to  a  capillary  tube,  fucli  as  are  com¬ 
monly  ufed  for  thermometers,  he  weighed  it,  and 
found  the  weight  when  empty  to  be  79.25  grains  ; 
and  he  obferves,  that  in  this  experiment  it  is  a  precau¬ 
tion  abfolutely  neceffary  to  have  the  glafs  as  accurately 
cleaned  as  poffible.  Some  mercury  was  then  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  ftem  of  the  thermometer,  taking  care  that 
rone  of  it  entered  the  ball ;  and  by  adapting  a  fcale 
of  inches  to  the  tube,  obferved  that  4.3  inches  of  it 
were  filled  with  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  was 
now  weighed  again  ;  and  from  this  the  weight  of  the 
glafs  being  fubtradled,  the  remainder,  viz.  0.24  gr. 
fhowed  the  weight  of  that  quantity  of  quickfilver 
which  filled  the  4.3  inches  of  the  tube.  Now  the  ball 
of  the  thermometer,  and  alfo  part  of  the  tube,  were 
entirely  filled  with  quickfilver ;  and  in  order  to  find 
out  the  weight  of  the  mercury  contained  in  it,  the 
thermometer  was  weighed  for  the  laft  time ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  glafs  being  fubtra&ed  from  this,  the  re¬ 
mainder,  viz.  3205  grains,  fhowed  the  weight  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  ther¬ 
mometer. 

By  comparing  this  inftrument  with  a  graduated 
thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  and  by  applying  a  fcale 
of  inches,  he  found,  that  20°  on  the  new  thermometer 
was  equal  to  1.37  inches.  But  0.24  grains  was  the 
weight  of  as  much  mercury  as  filled  4.3  inches  of  the 
tube.  Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  weight  of  as  much  quickfilver  as 
fills  1.33  inches  of  the  tube,  viz.  the  length  of  20°,  is 
equal  to  0.0742  of  a  grain  nearly;  and  that  the  weight 
of  as  much  quickfilver  as  fills  a  length  of  the  tube 
equivalent  to  one  degree,  is  equal  to  0.00371  grains. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  qiianti- 
ty  of  quickfilver  contained  in  the  thermometer  is  to 
the  weight  of  as  much  as.fills  the  length  of  one  degree 
of  the  tube,  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  quantity  of  quick¬ 
filver  in  a  given  degree  of  heat  to  the  increafe  of  bulk 
that  the  fame  whole  quantity  of  quickfilver  acquires 
when  heated  but  one  degree  ;  viz.  32.05  grains  is  to 
0.00371  grains  as  1  to  0.001  i+.  By  which  experi¬ 
ment  it  appears,  that  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  increafes  the  bulk  of  mercury  not  above  eleven 
hundredth  thonfandth  parts.  A  fmall  deviation  from 
mathematical  exadlnefs  is  indeed  produced  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  weight  between  the  quickfilver  of  the  tube 
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when  firft  weighed  and  when  it  is  afterwards  heated 
to  one  degree  ;  but  by  an  eafy  calculation  it  will  be 
found,  that  this  difference  is  fo  exceedingly  fmall  that 
it  cannot  be  perceived  with  our  moft  exa&  inflruments 
either  of  weight  or  meafure. 

On  repeating  this  experiment  with  other  thermome¬ 
ters,  each  procefs  varied  a  little  from  the  other;  which 
irregularity,  Mr  Cavallo  thinks,  was  certainly  owing 
to  the  imperfe&ion  of  his  feales  :  but  by  taking  a 
mean  of  various  experiments,  it  appears,  that  one  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
increafes  the  bulk  of  a  quantity  of  quickfilver  in  the 
temperature  of  50°  by  about  nine  parts  in  100,000; 
that  is,  if  the  bulk  of  any  quantity  of  quickfilver  in 
the  temperature  of  50°  be  100,00c,  it  will  be  100,009 
in  the  temperature  of  510. 

In  making  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  is  neceffary 
to  have  the  bores  of  the  tubes  abfolutely  cylindrical ; 
and  the  feales  fhould  be  fo  exadl  as  to  turn  with  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  when  charged  with  half  at! 
ounce  weight. 

Heat  of  Burning  Bodies.  See  Combustion. 

Heat  of  Chemical  Mixtures.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
neceffarily  refulting  from  the  change  of  form  produced 
in  the  different  fubfiances  which  are  mixed  together  5 
3nd  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  may  be  eafily  un- 
derflood  from  the  example  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water. 
If  equal  quantities  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  and 
water  are  mixed  together,  a  very  great  degree  of  heat 
immediately  takes  place  ;  infomnch,  that  if  the  veffel 
which  contains  the  mixture  is  made  of  glafs  it  will 
probably  break ;  and  after  it  is  cold,  the  mixture  will 
be  found  to  have  fhrunk  in  its  dimenfions,  or  will  oc¬ 
cupy  lefs  fpace  than  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  acid 
taken  feparately.  Tn  this  cafe  we  know  that  the  water, 
while  in  its  fluid  ftate,  hath  as  much  latent  heat  as  k 
can  contain ;  /.  e .  the  elementary  fire  within  it  expand* 
or  feparates  its  parts  from  each  other,  as  much  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  conftitution  of  the  body.  If  any 
more  is  added,  it  cannot  be  abforbed,  or  diredl  its 
force  upon  the  particles  of  the  water  without  raifing 
them  in  vapour  :  of  confequencc,  part  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  expanfive  power  will  be  employed  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  vapour,  and  the  reft  will  be  difeharged  upon 
the  neighbouring  bodies,  /.  e,  will  be  converted  into 
fenfille  heat.  The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated 
ftate,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  is 
neceffary  to  preferve  its  fluidity.  But  when  it  is 
mixed  with  the  fluid  water,  the  latent  heat  contained 
in  the  latter  is  abundantly  fufficient  for  both :  of  con- 
fequence,  the  great  expanfive  power  in  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  itfelf  becomes  now  totally  ufelefs,  and  therefore 
exerts  its  force  upon  the  neighbouring  bodies ;  and 
when  the  mixture  returns  to  the  original  temperature 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  (hows  a  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  by  its  diminution  in  bulk.  This  may  ferve  to 
explain  all  cafes  in  chemiftry  where  heat  or  cold  is  pro¬ 
duced  :  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  where 
bodies,  by  being  mixed  together,  produce  heat,  they 
ftirink  in  their  dimenfions;  but  when  they  produce 
cold,  they  are  enlarged. 

Methods  of  Meafuring  He  a  r.  See  Thermometer. 

Expanfion  of  Metals  by  Heat.  See  Pyrometer. 

Degrees  of  Heat  which  Animals  are  capable  of  bearing . 
—The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  nil  countries 
X  x  lying 
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of  their  heat :  but  time  has  difcovered  their  miftake  ; 
and  it  is  now  found,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  too 
hot  for  mankind  to  live  in.  The  learned  profefTor 
Boerhaave,  in  his  chemifiry,  relates  certain  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  defiic,  on  this  fubject, 
in  a  fugar-baker’s  office;  where  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  A  fpairow,  fubjeded 
to  air  thus  heated,  died,  after  breathing  very  labori- 
oufly,  in  lefs  than  feven  minutes.  A  cat  refitted  this 
great  heat  fomewhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
a  dog  about  28  minutes,  difeharging  before  his  death 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  ruddy  coloured  foam,  and 
exhaled  a  fiench  fo  peculiarly  ofFerifive,  as  to  throw 
one  of  the  affiltants  into  a  fainting  fit.  This  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a  natural 
fiate,  the  profeffiir  attributes  not  to  the  heat  of  the 
fiove  alone,  which  would  not  have  produced  any  fueh 
effed  on  the  fiefh  of  a  dead  animal  ;  but  likewife  to 
the  vital  motion,  by  which  a  Ml  greater,  degree  of 
heat,  he  fuppofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids  circula¬ 
ting  through  the  lungs,  in  confequcnce  of  which  the 
oils,  falts,  and  fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo  highly 
exalted. 

Meffieurs  Du-Hamel  and  Tillet  having  been  fent 
into  the  province  oi  Augomois,  in  the  years  1760  and 
1761,.  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  deftroy  an  in- 
fed*  which  confumed  the  grain  of  that  province,  ef- 
feded  the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs 
for  1761,  by  expofing  the  affected  corn,  with  the 
in  feds  included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat  was 
fufficicnt  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grain. 
This  operation  was  performed  at  Rochefoucault,  in  a 
large  public  oven,  where,  for  economical  views,  their 
fir  ft  ftep  was  to  affiire  thcmfelves  of  the  heat  remaining 
in  it  on  the  day  after  bread  had  been  baked  in  it. 
This  they  did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermometer  on  the 
end  of  a  fhovel,  which,  011  its  being  withdrawn,  indi¬ 
cated  a  degree  of  heat  confiderably  above  that  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  :  but  M.  Tillet,  convinced  that  the  thermo¬ 
meter  had  fallen  feveral  degrees  in  drawing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  oven,  mid  appearing  under  fome  embar- 
raffment  on  that  head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  oven,  offered  to  enter,  and  mark  with. a  pencil 
the  height  at  which  the  thermometer  ilcod  within  the 
oven.  The  girl  fmiled  on  M.  Tibet's  appearing  to 
hefitate  at  this  flrange  propofition  ;  and  entering  the 
oven,  with  a  pencil  given  her  for  that  purpofe,  mark¬ 
ed  the  thermometer,  after  flaying  two  or  three  minutes, 
ftanding  at  100  degrees  of  Reaumur's  fcale,  or,  to 
make  ufe  of  a  fcale  better  known  in  this  country,  at 
near  260  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's.  M.  Tillet  began 
to  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  female 
a {Tul ant,  and  to  prefs  her  return.  This  female  fala- 
mander,  however,  affuring  him  that  fhe  felt  no  incon¬ 
venience  from  her  filiation,  remained  there  10  minutes 
longer  ;  that  is,  near  the  time  when  Boerhaave’s  cat 
parted  with  her  nine  lives  under  a  much  lefs  degree  of 
heat ;  when  the  thermometer  (landing  at  288  degrees, 
or  76  degrees  above  that  of  boiling  water,  fhe  came 
out  of  the  oven,  her  complexion  indeed  confiderably 
heightened,  but  her  refpiration  by  no  means  quick  or 
laborious.  After  M.  Tibet's  return  to  Paris,  thefe 


miffaire  de  guerre,  at  Rochefoucault,  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  obferver,  .on  a  fecond  girl  belonging  to^  tile 
oven,  who  remained  in  it,  without  much  inconvenience, 
under  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  as  long  as  her  predccef- 
for  ;  and  even  breathed  in  air  heated  to  about  325  de¬ 
grees  for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes. 

M.  Tillet  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  very  apparent 
contrariety  between  thefe  experiments  and  thofc  made* 
under  the  direction  of  Boerhaave,  by  fubjeding  vari¬ 
ous  animals,  under  different  circnmllances,  to  great 
degrees  of  heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  fome  of 
which  the  animals  were  f  waddled  with  clothes,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  refill  for  a  much  longer  time- 
the  effeds  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  he  infers,  that 
the  heat  of  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  was  not,  as- 
was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave,  the  only  or  principal- 
caufe  of  the  anxiety,  laborious  breathing,  and  death,, 
of  the  animals  on  whom  his  experiments  were  made  ;* 
but  that  the  hot  air,  which  had  free  and  immediate- 
accefs  to  every  part  of  the  f  111  face  of  their  bodies,  pe¬ 
netrated  the  fubftance  on  all  Tides,  and  brought  on  a- 
fever,  from  whence  proceeded  all  the  fymptoms  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  gills  at  Rochefoucault,  having  their 
bodies  in  great  meafure  proteded  from  this  adion  by 
their  clothes,  were  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thu* 
violently  heated,  for  a  long  time  without  great  incon¬ 
venience.  In  fad,  we  fhould  think  too,  that  the  bulk- 
of  their  bodies,  though  not  thought  of  much  confe- 
quence  by  M.  Tillet,  appears  to  have  contributed  not- 
a  little  to  their  fecurity.  In  common  refpiration,  the. 
blood,  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  is  cooled  by 
being  brought  into  contad  with  the  external  infpired 
air  :  In  the  prefent  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the 
veficlcs  and  veffels  of  the  lungs  receiving  at  each  in- 
fpiration  an  air  heated  to  300  degrees,  mull  have  beer> 
continually  cooled  and  refrefhed,  as  well  as  the  fubcu- 
taneous  veffels,  by  the  fucceffive  arrival  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  contained  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  whofe  heat  might  be  fuppofed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  not  to  exceed  100  degrees.  Not 
to  mention,  that  M.  Tibet's  two  gir  smay  not  poffibly 
have  been  fubjeded  to  fa  great  a  degree  of  heat  S3 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  ;  which  appears  to 
us  to  have  always  remained  on  the  fhovel,  in  contadV 
with  the  earth. 

Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  philofophers 
to  make  fimilar  ones,  of  which  fome  very  remarkable 
ones  are  thofe  of  Dr  Dubfon  at  Liverpool,  who  gives- 
the  following  account  of  them  in  the  FhilofophicaV 
Tranfadions,  vol.  lxv. 

“  I.  The  fweating-room  of  our  public  hofpital  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  which  is  nearly  a  cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quickfilver  ftood  at 
2240  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  indeed  admit  the  heat  to  be  raifed  higher.- 
The  thermometer  was  fufpended  by  a  firing  fixed  to 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  fky-light,  and  hung  down 
2bout  the  centre  of  the  room.  Myfelf  and  feveral 
others  were  at  this  time  inclofed  in  the  fiove,  without 
experiencing  any  oppreffive  or  painful  fenfation  of  heat 
proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  Every  metallic  about  us  foon  became  very  hot. 
-  “  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  furgeon 
of  this  place,  went  into  the  fiove  heated  to  202°.  Af- 
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ter  ten  minutes,  I  found  the  pulfe  quickened  to  i  20. 

^  And  to  determine  the  increafc  of  the  animal  heat,  ano¬ 
ther  thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  the 
quickfilver  already  Hood  at  98° ;  but  it  rofe  only  to 
99 i,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  or  received  in  the 
mouth (  a).  The  natural  Hate  of  this  gentleman’s  pulfe 
is  about  65. 

“  III.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  fame 
experiment  in  the  fame  circuniilances,  and  with  the 
fame  effe&s. 

“  IV.  One  of  the  porters  to  the  hofpital,  a  healthy 
young  man,  and  the  pulfe  75,  was  inclofed  in  the 
ilove  when  the  quickfilver  flood  at  210°;  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there,  with  little  inconvenience,  for  20  minutes. 
The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the  animal- heat,  determi 
ned  by  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experi¬ 
ments,  was  10 1 4--  , 

“  V.  A  young  gentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irritable 
habit,  whTe  natural  pulfe  is  about  80,  remained  in 
the  flove  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  224°.  The 
pulfe  rofe  to  145,  and  the  animal  heat  to  102°.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  in  the  (love  during 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  found  himfelf  feeble,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  break  out  into  fvveats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

“  VI.  Two  fmall  tin  veffels,  containing  each  the 
white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  ftove  heated  to 
224°.  One  of  them  was  placed  on  a  wooden  feat 
near  the  wall,  and  the  other  fufpended  by  a  firing 
about  the  middle  of  the  ilove.  After  ten  minutes, 
they  began  to  coagulate  ;  but  the  coagulation  was 
fenfibly  quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpend¬ 
ed,  than  in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  feat. 
The  progrefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows  :  it 
was  fird  formed  on  the  fides,  and  gradually  extended 
itfelf  ;  the  whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated  ; 
and  lad  of  all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

“  VII.  Part  of  the  ill  ell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  a- 
way,  leaving  only  the  film  which  iurrounds  the  white; 
•and  part  of  the  white  being  drawn  out,  the  film  funk 
lb  as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fome  of  the  albumen  ovi,  which  was  confequently  de¬ 
tached  as  much  as  poffible  from  every  thing  but  the 
contabl  of  the  air  and  of  the  film  which  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  flood  upon  fome 
light  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
t he  wooden  feat  in  the  ilove.  The  quickfilver  in  the 
thermometer  dill  continued  at  2240.  After  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  (love  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg 
which  was  covered  with  the  fnell  was  firmly  coagula¬ 
ted,  but  that  which  was  in  the  little  cup  was  fluid  and 
tranfpareut.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  was  flill 
fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  thinned  ;  and 
here  it  was  dill  tranfparent  ;  a  fufficient  proof  that  it 
was  dried,  not  coagulated. 

“  VII  l.  A  piece  of  bees- wax,  placed  in  the  fame 
fituaticn  with  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe¬ 
riment,  and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in 


the  dove,  began  to  melt  in  five  minutes  :  another 
piece  fufpended  by  a  firing,  and  a  third  piece  put  in-  ' 
to  the  tin  veffel  and  fufpended,  began  likewife  to  li¬ 
quefy  in  five  minutes.” 

Even  thefe  experimefits,  though  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fhow  the  utmod  degrees 
of  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring.  Some  others,  dill  more  remarkable  (as  in  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clothes), 
by  Drs  Fordyce  and  Rlagden,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  They  were  made  in  rooms 
heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water.  There  was  110  chimney  in  them,  nor 
any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting’through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  fird  room  were  placed  three  thermome¬ 
ters,  one  in  the  hotted  part  of  it,  another  in  the  cool¬ 
ed  part,  and  a  third  on  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  Of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpe- 
cimen. 

<{  About  three  hours  after  breakfad,  Dr  Fordyce 
having  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  except  his  fhirt,  and 
being  furnifned  with  wooden  fhoes  tied  on  with  lid, 
went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  fiaid  five  mi¬ 
nutes  in  a  heat  of  90°,  and  begun  to  fweat  gently. 
He  then  entered  another  room,  and  dood  in  a  part  of 
it  heated  to  1  io°.  In  about  half  a  minute  his  fhirt 
became  fo  wet  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it  afide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  dreams  over  his 
whole  body.  Having  remained  in  this  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a  part  of  the  room  heated 
120"  ;  and  after  Haying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 
the  thermometer  placed  under  his  tongue,  and  held  in 
bis  hand,  dood  jud  at  ioc°,  and  that  his  urine  was 
of  the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
rifen  to  145  pulfatious  in  a  minute*  The  external  cir¬ 
culation  was  greatly  increafed,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univerfal  rednefs  had  diffufed  itfelf 
all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a  drong  feeling  or 
heat  ;  his  refpiration,  however,  was  little  affe&ed.  He 
concluded  this  experiment  by  plunging  in  water  heated 
to  roo°  ;  and  after  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried  home 
in  a  chair ;  but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfide  for  two 
hours. 

“  Dr  Rlagden  took  off  his  coat,  waidcoat,  and 
fhirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  fird  impreflion.  of  this 
hot  air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  difagreeable,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  all  his  uneafinefs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
he  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but  no  otherwife 
difbrdered.  His  pulfe  beat  136  in  a  minute,  and  the 
thermometer  had  rifen  to  220  degrees. 

In  others  of  thefe  experiments  it  was  found,  that  a 
heat  even  of  260°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  could 
be  fubmitted  to  witli  tolerable  eafe.  But  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  in  thefe  great  heats  every  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  they  carried  about  with  them  became  intolerably 
X  x  2  hot. 


(a)  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  firing  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of 
metal;  this  was  the  only  one  I  could  then  procure  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  any  fcope  to  the 
■experiment.  The  fcale  of  the  other  thermometer,  which  was  employed  for  afeertaining  the  variations  in  the  ani- 
tmal-heat,  was  of  ivory. 
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Heat.  hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
veffels  quickly  boiled;  but  in  a  common  earthen  vef- 
fel  it  required*  an  hour  and  an  half  to  arrive  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  1 40°,  nor  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  durfl  the  people,  who  with 
impunity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
water,  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  2 1  2°.  So  far 
from  this,  they  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  quickfil- 
ver  heated  only  to  120°,  and  could  but  jufl  bear  fpirit 
of  wine  at  130°. 

Animal  Heat.  Of  this  there  are  various  degrees ; 
fome  animals  preferving  a  heat  of  ioo°  or  more  in  all 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere  ;  others 
keep  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  medium 
which  furrounds  them  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  more  im- 
perfedl  animals,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  one  degree  above 
the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animal-heat  hath,  from  the 
earliefl  ages,  been  the  fubjedl  of  philofophical  difcuf- 
fion  ;  and,  like  moft  other  fubjedfs  of  this  nature,  its 
caufe  is  not  yet  afcertained.  The  befl  treatifes  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjedl  are  thofe  of  Dr  Du- 
gud  Leflie,  publifhed  in  1778  ;  and  Mr  Adair  Craw¬ 
ford,  in  1779.  From  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  performances, 
the  following  account  of  the  different  opinions  on  this 
T  fubjedl  is  extradled. 

Opinions  of  “  The  ancients  poffeffed  not  the  requifites  for  jni- 
the  ancients  nutely  invefligating  the  fcience  of  nature  ;  and,  prone 
concerning  t0  fuperflition,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which 
heat  eluded  their  inveftigation,  to  the  influence  of  a  fuper- 

natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal  heat  a  myftery,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  many  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  that  fubjedl,  he  fays  in  exptefs  terms,  “  what 
we  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fomething  immortal, 
which  underflands,  fees,  hears,  and  knows  every  thing 
prefent  and  to  come.” — Ariftotle  feems  to  have  confi¬ 
dered  the  fubjedl  particularly,  but  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  in  his  works  that  can  be  faid  to  throw  light 
upon  it. — Galen  tells  us  that  the  difpute  between  the 
philofophers  and  phyficians  of  his  time  was,  “  whether 
animal-heat  depended  on  the  motion- of  the  heart  and 
arteries  ;  or  whether,  as  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
‘arteries  was  innate,  the  heat  was  not  alfo  innate.” 
Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  he  rejedls;  and  attempts 
a  folution  of  the  queltion  on  his  favourite  fyfiem, 
namely,  ’the  peripatetic  philofdphy  :  but  his  leading 
principles  being  erroneous,  his  dedudlions  are  of  courfe 
inadmiffible. 

(Bf  the  mo,  “  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions 
deras,  offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caufe  of  animal-heat, 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Moft  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  ge¬ 
neral  caufes  of  heat,  viz.  mixture,  fermentation,  and 
mechanical  means,  each  of  which  we  fhall  particular¬ 
ly  confider. 

“  x.  Chemical  mixture.  When  chemical  philofophy 
firft  came  into  vogue,  and  prevailed  in  the  theory  as 
well  as  pradlice  of  medicine,  almoft  every  operation  in 
the  animal  machine  was  faid  to  be  the  effedl  of  fer¬ 
ment  or  mixture.  From  obferving,  that  on  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  Certain  bodies  far  below  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  a  degree  of  heat  fometimes  rifing  to 
adlual  inflammation  was  . produced;  they,  without  fur¬ 


ther  inveftigation,  pronounced  mixture  the  foie  caufe  Heat, 
of  animal  heat.  Various,  however,  were  the  opinions,  * 
not  only  refpedling  the  place  where  the  mixture  hap¬ 
pened,  but  alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  the  fluids  of 
which  it  confided.  Van  Helmont,  Sylvius,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  fuppofed  that  the  mixture  took  place  in 
the  inteftinal  tube ;  and  afcribed  it  to  an  effervefcence 
between  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  Others 
difcovered  acids  in  one  place,  and  alkalies  in  another; 
but  the  general  opinion  for  near  two  centuries  was, 

That  acefcent  fluids  taken  in,  meeting  with  others  of 
an  alkaline  nature  already  prepared  in  the  body,  gave 
rife  to  the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  animals.  Blit 
thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  need  not  be  told  that  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  are  mere  conjedlures,  founded  on  fadls  gratui- 
toufly  affumed.  No  experiments  have  fhown  either  an 
acefcency  or  alkalefcency  in  the  bile  that  is  fufficient 
to  unite  with  the  other  animal  juices,  and  generate 
the  heat  of  animals.  But  though  we  fhould  admit 
the  fuppofition  in  its  full  extent,  ftill  it  would  by  no 
means  he  fufficient  to  account  for  the  liability  of  ani¬ 
mal  heat  in  different  climates  and  feafons ;  its  equa- 
bility  all  over  the  body  when  in  health ;  its  partial  in¬ 
crease  in  topical  inflammations  ;  or  hardly  indeed  for 
any  one  phenomenon  attending  its  production. 

“  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  fluids  fuppofed  to 
be  mixed,  the  place  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
every  other  circumftance  relating  to  it,  are  neither 
afcertained  nor  feconded  by  analogy,  none  will,  we 
prefume,  hefitate  to  rejedt  every  hypothefis  of  the 
caufe  of  animal  heat  founded  on  the  effcCts  of  mix¬ 
ture. 

“  2.  Fermentation .  When  a  more  accurate  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  nature 
had  convinced  phyfiologifts  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  vital  fun&ions  of  animals,  and  the  fevcral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  living  body  by  the 
effedls  of  chemical  mixture,  fermentation  was  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  ftead.  All  had  obferved,  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  was  generally  accompanied  by  heat ;  and  few 
were  ignorant,  that  that  identical  procefs,  or  one  ex¬ 
tremely  fimilar  to  it,  was  conftantly  going  forward  in 
living  animals  ;  and  it  was  not  without  fome  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth,  that  phyfiologifts  attributed  animal  heat 
to  that  caufe. 

“  Formerly  there  were  various  modifications  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
one  fpecies  of  fermentation,  viz.  the  putrefadlive, 
which  indeed  is  more  confentaneous  to  experience  and 
found  philofophy.  For  although  animal  fub fiances 
are  either  diredlly  or  indiredly  produced  from  vege¬ 
tables,  as  all  animals  live  on  vegetables,  or  on  animals 
that  have  lived  on  them ;  and  though  they  may  be  ul¬ 
timately  refolved  into  the  fame  principles  ;  yet  they  arc 
certainly  combined  in  a  different  manner  :  for  they  con- 
•ftitute  compounds,  the  natures  of  which  are  effentially 
different  ;  and  of  the  three  ftages  of  fermentation,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrid,  the  laft  is  the  only  one  to 
which  they  fhow  a  tendency.  Milk  indeed  tends  to  the 
acetous,  and  even  to  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  as , 
it  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  perfectly  animalized,  it 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  pofition.  And  though  it  be  readily  admitted,  that: 
animal  matter  is  extremely  apt  to  putrefy,  and  that  even  s 
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Heat,  m  the  living  body  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  procefs  ; 

TV’”'  yet  it  may  be  fhown,  that  the  degree  to  which  it 
takes  place  can  have  little  or  no  fhare  in  generating 
the  heat  of  animals.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  effed  of 
any  degree  of  putrefaction  in  producing  heat,  is  to 
this  day  fo  ill  ascertained,  that,  with  many  ingenious 
philofophers,  it  is  altogether  problematical,  whether  or 
not  animal  fubftances,  during  the  putrefadive  procefs, 

,  do  ever  generate  heat.  Neither  M.  Beaume  nor  Dr 
Pearfon,  who  made  feveral  accurate  experiments  with 
a  view  to  afeertain  this  point,  could,  by  the  affiftance 
of  the  mod  fenfible  thermometers,  difeover  the  leaft 
difference  betwixt  the  temperature  of  the  putrefying 
mixtures  and  the  furrounding  medium ;  and  were  the 
putrefadion  of  animal  fubftances  readily  attended  with 
the  generation  of  heat,  we  might  exped  to  find  it 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  putrefying  mafs. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  it  has  often  been 
found,  that  the  largeft  maffes  of  animal  matter,  fuch  as 
the  carcafe  of  a  large  whale,  laid  out  and  expofed  to 
the  air  in  fuch  a  putrid  condition  as  to  affed  all  the 
neighbourhood  with  an  intolerable  flench,  did  not  to 
the  perfous  handling  it  feel  fenfibly  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air.  But  what  at  once  overturns  every 
thing  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  generation 
of  animal  heat  on  the  principles  of  putrefadion  is, 
that  heat  is  far  more  confiderable  in  a  living  than  in  a 
dead  body  ;  and  no  rational  phyfiologift  will  deny, 
that  the  putrid  fermentation  is  going  forward  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

“  3.  "The  mechanical  generation  of  heat .  This  opinion 
firft  took  its  rife  from  an  obfervation,  that  animal 
heat  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  ftate  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  :  while  the  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con¬ 
tinues  unimpaired,  a  high  degree  of  animal  heat  is 
produced  ;  but  when  that  adion  becomes  more  lan¬ 
guid,  the  heat  of  the  animal  is  diminifhed  alfo.  This, 
till  very  lately,  was  the  favourite  opinion  of  phyficiane, 
and  was  introduced  immediately  after  Harvey  had 
difeovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  indeed 
feems  to  be  fupported  by  many  ftriking  fads.  Phy- 
fiologifts  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  almoft  capable  of 
"mathematical  demonftration  ;  yet  they  could  not  agree 
whether  the  heat  of  animals  is  occafioned  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  againft  the  veffels  which  contain  it, 
or  by  the  internal  fridion  and  agitation  of  the  particles 
among  one  another.  Various  hypothefes  accordingly 
were  framed,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  brought  in 
fupport  of  them  :  but  all  fuppofitions  of  the  mechanical 
kind  are  overthrown  by  fome  thermometrical  observa¬ 
tions  of  De  Haen  and  others,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  was  fometimes  greater  than  is 
ulual  with  healthy  people,  at  the  time  the  perfon  was 
juft  expiring,  when  the  adion  of  the  vefTcls  was  very 
weak  ;  nay,  even  after  he  was  dead,  when  it  had  en¬ 
tirely  ceafed.  The  abovementioned  phyfician  relates 
two  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  In  the  one,  he 
found  that  the  temperature  of  his  patient,  which  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  an  inflammatory  fever  had  never 
exceeded  103  degrees,  at  the  time  he  expired,  and  for 
two  minutes  after,  flood  at  106.  From  the  other  it 
appeared,  that  the  heat  of  a  perfon  who  was  dying 
of  a  lingering  diftemper,  rofe  in  the  laft  agony  from 
iqq  to  101,  and  continued  there  ftationary  for  two 


hours  pand,  even  at  the  expiration  of  15  hours,  had  Heat, 
only  fallen,  to  85°,  though  the  furrounding  medium  1  ^ 

did  not  exceed  60^.  The  examples  alfo  of  thofe  who  - 
are  fuffocated  by  fixed  air,  entirely  overturn  not  only 
the  mechanical  fyftem,  but  almoft  every  other  which 
hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjed.  £See  the  article 
Blood,  n°  31.3  3 

“  One  or  other  of  the  abovementioned  hypothefes  Dr  Cullen’s 
continued  to  be  adopted  by  phyficians,  till  Dr  Cullen  opinion, 
attempted  a  folution  on  a  new  fet  of  principles  ;  but,  * 

attentive  to  the  diffidence  with  which  novel  opinions'^ 
ought  to  be  broached,  he  delivered  his  as  little  more 
than  a  mere  conjedure.  ‘  May  it  not  (fays  he)  be 
fuppofed,  that  there  is  fome  circumftance  in  the  vital  p 
principle  of  animals,  which  is  in  common  to  thofe  of 
the  fame  clafs,  and  of  like  economy  ;  and  which  de¬ 
termines  the  effed  of  motion  upon  the  vital  principle 
to  be  the  fame,  though  the  motion  ading  upon  it  may 

be  in  different  circumftances  ?* - The  dodor  vvaa 

driven  to  this  fuppofition  from  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  explaining  how  fo  many  animals  of  a  different  age, 
fize,  and  temperament,  fhould  poffefs  very  nearly  the 
fame  degree  of  heat  ;  and  in  which  it  is  impofiible  t ® 
fhow,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  im  all  its  circum- 
ftances  is  exadly  the  fame  ;  or  that  in  the  different 
animals  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  is  confiderably 
different,  the  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs  is  in  each 
correfpondent  to  the  difference  of  temperature.  But^ 
granting  that  the  degree  of  heat  does  not  always  ob¬ 
tain  in  an  exad  ratio  with  the  motion  of  the  blood,, 
and  that  this  is  an  infuperable  objection  to  its  mecha¬ 
nical  generation ;  yet  there  appear  no  plaufible  grounds 
for  fuppofing  that  the  effed  of  motion  may  be  the 
fame,  while  the  motion  ading  upon  it  is  in  different 
circumftances.  By  this  Dr  Cullen  means,  that  the 
different  temperature  of  different  animals  is  owing  to  a 
difference  of  the  vital  principle,  infomuch  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood  may  be  the  fame  in  a  frog  as  in  a 
man  ;  and  yet,  in  confeqnence  of  the  different  vital 
principle,  the  heat  produced  may  be  different.  The 
fads  upon  which  he  feems  to  lay  the  greateft  flrefs 
are,  That  neither  where  the  furrounding  medium  con¬ 
fiderably  furpaffes  the  temperature  of  the  living  body, 
nor  where  it  ifr  far  below  it,  is  there  any  fenfible  change 
in  the  heat  of  animals.  Thefe,  and  fome  fimilar  fads, 
in  appearance  countenance  his  hypothefis ;  yet  we.have 
no  folid  reafon  for  imagining  the  principle  of  life  to 
be  different  in  different  animals.  And  how  are  we  to 
conceive,  that  the  fame  degree  of  motion  fhould  in  one 
clafe  of  animals  always  produce  a  certain  degree  of' 
heat,  and  in  another  clafs  as  regularly  a  different  one? 

A  propofition  of  fuch  3  nature  fhould,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
quire  the  mod  obvious  fads  and  conclufive  arguments 
to  eftablifh  it ;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  probable  reafon,  even  from  analogy. 

Befides,  to  fay  that  the  principle  of  life  can  generate 
heat  or  cold,  independent  of  chemical  or  mechanical, 
means,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  feems  in  itfelf 
abfurd. 

“  In  the  66th  volume  of  the  PhiJofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  Dr  Hunter,  after  reciting  fome  experiments 
concerning  animal  heat,  afferts,  That  certain .  animals 
entirely  deftitute  of  nerves,  are  endowed  with  a  power 
of  generating  their  own  heat;  and  this  he  brings  a* 
a  an. 
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an  argummiuni  cruets  again  ft  thofe  who  account  the 
nervous  fyftem  the  feat  of  animal-heat.  If  this  is 
really  a  fad,  it  muft,  no  doubt,  have  all  the  weight 
lie  aferites  to  it ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no  ftrefs  can  be 
laid  upon  it,  unlefs  it  was  better  afeevtained,  which  it 
is  evident  it  never  can  be.  For  though  wc  can  pofi- 
tively  affert  that  nerves  exift  where  we  fee  them,  yet 
we  cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  they  do  not 
ulfo  exift  where  we  are  not  able  to  difeover  them.  For 
all  anatomifts  allow,  that  there  are  thoufands  of  nervous 
filaments  fo  finely  interwoven  into  the  compofition  of 
/the  more  perfed  “animals  of  every  fize,  that  they  elude 
not  only  the  knife  and  naked  eye,  but  even  the  beft 
optical  inftruments  hitherto  invented.  Since  then  we 
admit  the  prefence  of  nerves  in  one  tribe  of  animals, 
though  we  can  only  perceive  them  in  their  effeds  ; 
what  folid  reafon  have  we  to  deny  them  in  another, 
in  which  we  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  viz.  certain 
indication,  of  fenfe  and  motion  ? 

“  Another  theory,  and  perhaps  the  beft  fupported 
which  hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjed,  is  that  of  Dr 
Black.  That  excellent  chemi ft  having  obferved,  that 
not  only  breathing  animals  are  of  all  others  the  wann¬ 
ed,  but  alfo  that  there  fubfifts  fuch  a  clofe  and  ftriking 
connedion  between  the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  animals,  that  they  appear  to  be  in  an 
-exad  proportion  to  one  another,  was  led  to  believe, 
that  animal  heat  depends  on  the  ftate  of  refpiration  ; 
.that  it  is  all  generated  in  the  lungs  by  the  adion  of 
the  air  upon  the  principle  of  inflammability,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  little  diffimilar  to  what  he  fuppofed  to  occur  in 
.adual  inflammation  ;  and  that  it  is  thence  diffufed 
by  means  of  the  circulation  over  the  reft  of  the  vital 
fyftem. 

“  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  many  forcible  argu¬ 
ments.  1.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  to  naturaliits, 
that  a  quantity  of  mephitic  phlogifticated  air  is  con- 
F.antly  exhaling  from  the  lungs  of  living  animals. — 
Since,  therefore,  atmofpherical  air,  by  paffing  through 
•the  lungs,  acquires  the  very  fame  properties  as  by  paf- 
flng  through  burning  fuel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  any 
other  proeefs  of  phlogiftication,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
change  which  the  common  air  undergoes  in  both  cafes 
mnft  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its 
combination  with  phlogifton.  2.  It  has  likewife  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  fame  hypothefis,  that  the  ce¬ 
lerity  with  which  the  principle  of  inflammability  is 
feparated  in  refpiration,  is  very  clofely  conneded  with 
the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  each  animal.  Thus, 
man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  vitiate  air  very  fait  ;  fer- 
pents,  and  all  the  amphibious  kind,  very  flowly  ;  and 
the  latter  are  of  a  temperature  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  breathe  lefs  frequently.  3.  The  inoft  cogent  ar¬ 
guments  that  have  been  brought  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion  are,  that  no  heat  is  generated  till  the  fundion 
of  refpiration  is  eftabli  filed  ;  and  that  the  foetus  in 
utero  derives  all  its  heat  from  the  mother.” 

Upon  this  theory  onr  author  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations,  which  we  fliall  give  in  his  own 
words. 

“  Thefe  arguments  may,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial 
view  of  the  queftion,  appear  concluiive ;  but  a  found 
rcafoner,  who  (hall  coolly  and  impartially  weigh  every 
circumftance,  will,  I  am  confident,  allow  that  they 


the  dodrinc  they  are  meant  to  eftablifh  :  and  the  fub-  Heat, 
fequent  animadverfions  on  Dr  Black’s  theory  at  large,  -y— • 

will,  it  is  hoped,  fuffice  to  (how,  that  it  is  not  only 
founded  on  dubious  and  controvertible  principles,  but 
that  it  is,  in  every  point  of  light,  clogged  with  urifur- 
mountable  difficulties. 

“  I.  Many  and  various  are  the  proofs  which  evince 
the  improbability  of  the  lungs  being  the  fource  or  ela- 
boratory  of  animal  heat  :  for,  though  it  be  granted, 
that  there  fubfifts  a  very  ftriking  connedion  between 
the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  they,  are  even  in  proportion  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  enfues,  that  the  former  is 
pofitively  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  For,  were  that 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe  animals  which 
are  deftitute  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  would  gene¬ 
rate  no  heat.  That,  however,  is  not  true  in  fad  :  for 
thofe  fiflies  which  are  even  deftitute  of  gills,  appear 
from  various  experiments  to  be  warmer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  temperature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live  ; 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  fundion  of  refpiration 
is  not  absolutely  neceffary  to  the  produdion  of  heat  in 
animals.  \ 

“  II.  If  the  heat  of  living  animals  be  generated 
folely  in  the  lungs,  two  things  neceffarily  follow :  the 
firft,  That  it  can  only  be  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  through  the  channel  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  ;  the  fecond,  That  the  heat  muft  decreafe  as  it 
recedes  from  its  fuppofed  centre.  And  a  clear  and  fti- 
tisfadory  evidence  of  both  thefe  points  will,  no  doubt, 
be  deemed  requifite  to  render  Dr  Black’s  opinion  in 
any  degree  probable.  So  far,  however,  are  we  from 
meeting  with  thofe  pofuive  and  convincing  proofs 
which  we  had  reafon  to  exped,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
fented  with  a  fingle  plaufible  argument  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  points.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  con¬ 
formable  to  lads,  that  the  venal  blood  is,  if  not  warmer, 
at  leafl:  as  warm  as  the  arterial.  Dr  Stevenfon,  an 
ingenious  and  accurate  phyiiologift,  with  a  view  to 
afeertain  this  matter,  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  and 
carotid  artery  of  a  calf,  and  then  tied  and  cut  them  oft 
at  once,  in  order  to  let  equal  quantities  of  blood  flow, 
in  a  given  time,  into  veffels  of  an  equal  capacity,  iiT 
each  of  which  he  had  placed  a  well-adjufted  thermo¬ 
meter  ;  the  refult  cf  the  experiment  was,  that  the 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  venous  blood  rofe  feveral 
degrees  above  that  placed  in  the  arterial.  But  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  as  that 
experiment  feems  to  make,  yet  feveral  reafons  incline 
me  to  think,  that  the  venous  blood,  inftead  of  being 
colder,  as  Dr  Black  maintains,  is  in  fad  fomewhat 
warmer,  than  the  arterial ;  and  what  entirely  ovci turns 
his  opinion  is,  that  no  experiment,  though  many  have 
been  made,  has  ever  fhown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  higher  in  the  left  venticle  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  right,  which  rnuil  neceflarily  be  the  cafe, 
were  all  the  heat  of  the  animal  body  generated  in  the 
lungs. 

“  III.  Having  thus  rendered  it  improbable  fchat 
the  generation  of  animal -heat  fhould  be  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lungs,  we  fliall  venture  a  ftep  farther,  and 
endeavour  to  (how,  that  the  vital  fluid,  fo  far  from 
acquiring  all  its  heat  in  the  pulmonary  fyftem,  com¬ 
municates  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  what  it  had  re- 


only  afford  a  very  ambiguous  and  imperfed  evidence  of  ceived  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation  to  the  air  al¬ 
ternately 
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ternafely  entering  into  tl  at  organ  and  iffuing  from  it. 
Various  are  the  arguments  which  lend  to  evince  this 
opinion.  Were  the  blood  heated  in  the  lungs,  we 
fhould  certainly  need  lefs  of  their  function  in  a  warm 
than  in  a  cold  atmofphere  :  but  we  are  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  when  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  and  we 
with  to  be  cooled,  we  breathe  full  and  quick;  and 
that  when  it  is  intenfely  cold,  our  refpiration  is  flow 
and  languid  ;  which,  were  the  blood  heated  in  the 
_  lungs  by  the  action  oh  the  air  upon  it,  furely  fhould 
riot  be  the  cafe.  It  is  therefore  more  confonant  with 
reafon  and  experience,  that  the  air  which  we  infpire, 
by  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  evolved  phlognlon  from 
the  lungs  rather  contributes'  to  diminifh  than  incrcafe 
the  heat  of  breathing  anima’s.  Refpiration,  for  this 
reafon,  has  been' very  properly  compared,  by  an  in¬ 
genious  pliyfiologlA,  Dr  Duncua  of  Edinburgh,  to 
the  blowing  of  bellows  on  a  hot  body.  In  both  cafes 
a  conliderable  degree  of  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
air  :  but  in  neither  can  the  air  be  faid  to  generate 
any  heat;  for  if  it  did,  the  heat  of  breathing  animals 
fhould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  in¬ 
haled,  and  a  piece  of  inert  matter  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  fhould  become  hotter  by  ventilation. 

“  IV.  The  foetus  in  utero,  according  to  Dr  Slack's 
h^pothefis,  geneiates  no  heat.  The  arguments  by 
which  lie  fupports  that  pofition,  how  ingenious  foever 
they  may  be,  feem  not  fufficiently  cogent  to  produce 
convi&ion  ;  and  as  the  queltion  from  its  nature  hardly 
admits  of  any  direct  experiment,  our  rcafoning  upon 
it  mult  neceflarily  be  analogical.  Hence  ariles  our 
©mbarraffment  ;  for,  as  the  difeovering  of  analogies 
depends  cn  the  qiiieknefs  and  fertility  of  fancy,  and 
the  truth  of  all  analogical  ratiocination  on  the  acute- 
nefs  and  nicety  of  judgment,  two  powers  of  the  foul 
feldom  united  in  an  eminent  degree,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  arguments  of  this  kind,  which  to  one  man  feem 
unanfwerable,  fhould  to  another  appear  futile. 

“  Tlie  only  plaufible  objedtion  to  the  generation 
of  heat  in  the  feetus,  is,  the  fuppofition  that  it  would 
in  a  fliort  time  accumulate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be¬ 
come  incompatible  with  life. 

4<  This  argument,  however,  is  more  fpecious  than 
.olid  ;  for,  granting  that  the  circulation  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  foetus  and  the  mother,  tranfmits 
very  nearly  the  temperature  of  her  blood,  that  by 
no  means  entirely  fuperfedes  the  neceflity  of  heat  be- 
ing  generated  in  it.  Various  reafons  It  ad  to  this  opi¬ 
nion. —  It  is  an  axiom,  that  heat  decreafts  as  it  recedes 
from  the  fonree  from  which  it  fprang.  Now,  if  we 
admit  for  a  moment  Dr  Black's  opinion,  and  believe 
the  heat  of  animals  to  be  generated  folely  in  the  lungs, 
is  it  not  obvious,  that  before  it  reaches  the  uterus, 
paffes  through  the  very  minute  tubes  by  which  that 
organ  is  conne&cd  to  the  placenta,  circulates  through 
the  umbilical  veffels,  and  pervades  the  extieme  parts 
of  the  foetus,  it  mud  be  too  much  diminifhed  to  fup* 
port  that  equilibrium  which  obtains  in  every  part  of 
the  living  fyflem.  Befides,  as  the  foetus  in  utero  may 
properly  enough  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  mother, 


the  fame  objections  that  are  brought  againfl  the  ge-  Heat, 
neration  of  heat  in  it  would  hold  equally  good  againfl 
the  production  of  heat  in  any  part  or  organ  of  her 
body,  except  the  lungs.  But  fuch  a  multitude  cf 
accurate  thermometrical  obfervations  have  evinced  the 
partial  increafe  of  heat  in  local  inflammations,  that 
no  room  is  left  to  doubt,  that  in  every  individual  part 
of  the  vital  frame  heat  is  generated  ;  arid  if  the  foetus 
be,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  liable  to  topical  inflam¬ 
mation,  a  thing  which  no  phyfiologiil  has  ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  deny,  what  fhadow  of  reafon  is  there  for 
doubting  that  fuch  affections  are  accompanied  with 
the  fame  effects  before  as  after  birth,  and  consequently 
with  a  paitial  increafe  of  beat  V9 

Our  author  having  now,  as  he  fuppofes,  refuted  the  Dr  Du, 
opinions  of  others,  after  Snowing  that  heat,  though  gud’s  the* 
generated,  cannot  accumulate  in  the  feetus,  proceeds  to  °ry. 
lay  down  his 'own  theory,  which  depends  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles. 

1.  That  the  blood  does  contain  phlogiflon. 

2.  That  this  phlogiflon  is  evolved,  extricated,  or 
brought  into  a  date  of  aClivity  and  motion  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  veffels  to  which  it  is  fubjeCled  in 
the  courfe  of  circulation 

3.  That  the  evolution  of  phlogiflon  fa  a  caufe  which 
throughout  nature  produces  heat,  whether  that  heat 
be  apparently  excited  by  mixture,  fermentation,  per- 
cuflion,  fridion,  inflammation,  ignition,  or  any  fimi- 
lar  caufe. 

4.  That  this  heat,  which  mufl  be  produced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  phlogiflon  from  the 
blood  of  different  animals,  is  in  all  probability  equal  to 
the  bighefl  degree  of  heat  which  thefe  animals  in  any 
cafe  poifefs  (b). 

t  Tk?  Aril  and  fecond  of  thefe  propofitions  will  rea<  ObjeJhou#- 
dily  be  granted  :  but  the  third  is  liable  to  a  very  great t0  lt- 
objection,  namely,  that  from  putrefying  bodies,  phlo¬ 
giflon  is  evolved  in  quantity  fuflicient  to  reduce  to  their 
metallic  form  the  calces  of  tome  metals  expofed  to  the  va¬ 
pour,  as  Dr  Dugud  hath  acknowledged ;  yet  lie  him- 
felf  affirms,  that  no  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  putre¬ 
fying  animal  fubflances.  To  this  he  is  obliged  to  reply, 
that  phlogiilon  is  extricated  more  tlowly  from  mixtures 
undergoing  the  putrid  fermentation,  than  from  fuch  as 
are  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  ones  ;  add  that 
the  volatile  alkali  produced  from  putrefying  fubflances 
likewife  hinders  the  adlion  of  the  phlogiflon.  But 
the  firft  part  of  this  anfwer  is  not  proved,  and  is  what 
lie  himfelf  calls  only  a  probable  ccnjeSura  Neither  doth 
the  fecond  appear  to  be  well  founded :  for  putrefying 
fubflances,  urine  excepted,  afford  but  little  volatile 
alkali ;  and  even  putrid  urine  itfelf,  which  affords  fuch 
a  large  portion,  is  not  colder  than  other  putrid  matters. 

It  is  however  needlefs  to  infill  farther  on  this  theory, 
fince  his  fundamental  principle,  namely,  That  the  ve¬ 
nous  blood  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  hath  been 
fhown  to  be  falfe  by  Mr  Adair  Crawford,  of  whofe 
hypothefls  we  mufl  now  give  an  account.  3 

This  gentleman,  who,  in  his  general  doarine  of  heat,  Mr  Craw~ 
feems  to  agree  with  Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow,  begins  withford's  ths' 


(b)  Thefe  theories,  inferted  in  the  laft  edition  of  this  work,  we  thought  it  proper  to  retain,  as  there  feems  fHH 
a  pejibility  of  the  phlogiflic  do&rine  regaining  its  ground,  though  now  threatened  with  being  expeiledirom  the 
fyflem  of  nature,  A  particular  account  of  the  difpute  concerning  Phlogiston  is  given  under  that  article*. 
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iHeat.  an  explanation  of  his  terms.  The  words  heat  and  in  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  Heat. 
immymmmmm-  r  ^  us>  are  ambiguous.  Heat  in  common  contained  in  different  bodies.  Thefe  experiments 
language  has  a  double  fignification.  It  is  ufed  indif-  were  made  by  mixing  the  bodies  to  be  examined  with 
criminately  to  exprefs  a  fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  an  water,  heated  to  different  degrees  \  and  by  the.  tem- 
unknown  principle,  whether  we  call  it  a  quality  or  a  perature  of  the  mixture,  he  found,  the  proportion  of 
fnhjlancey  which  is  the  exciting  caufe  of  that  fenfation.  the  capacity  of  the  bodies  for  containing  heat,  to  wa- 
The  latter,  he,  with  Dr  Irvin,  calls  abfolute  heat ;  ter,  and,  of  confequence,  to  one  another.  Thus  he 
the  former,  fenfible  heat.  The  following  are  the  ge-  found  the  capacity  of  wheat  for  containing  heat  to 
neral  facts  upon  which  his  experiments  are  founded.  be  to  that  of  water  as  i  to  2.9  ;  and,  of  confequence, 

1.  Heat  is  contained  in  great  quantities  in  all  bodies  the  abfolute  heats  of  the  two  fubftances  to  be  in  the 
-when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  fame  proportion.  The  abfolute  heat  of  oats  to  that 

2.  Heat  has  a  conflant  tendency  to  diffufe  itfelf  of  water  he  found  as  1  to  2\  \  of  barley,  a3  1  to  2.4  \ 

over  all  bodies,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  fame  de-  of  beans,  as  1  to  1.65  offlefh,  as  I  to  1.3  ;  of  milk, 

rrree  of  fenfible  heat.  as  1  to  1. 1  ;  and  of  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 

2.  If  the  parts  of  the  fame  homogeneous  body  have  blood  from  a  flieep,  as  25.4  to  24.4.  By  other  experi- 
tlie  fame  degree  of  fenfible  heat,  the  quantities  of  ab-  ments  he  determined,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  venous 
folute  heat  will  be  proportionable  to  the  bulk  or  quan-  blood  was  to  that  of  water  only  as  100  to  112, 

tity  of  matter.  Thus  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  whereas  the  abfolute  heat,  of  arterial  blood  wa3  to 

^contained  in  two  pounds  of  water,  mud  be  conceived  that  of  water  as  100  to  gj.oS. 

to  be  double  of  that  which  is  contained  in  one  pound,  By  experiments  made  with  air  of  different  kinds 
when  at  the  fame  temperature.  contained  in  bladders,  and  immerfed  in  water,  he  found 

4.  The  mercurial  thermometer  is  an  accurate  mea-  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  atmofpherical  air  was  exceed- 
fure  of  the  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  ingly  great,  being  to  that  of  water  as  18.6  to  1  ;  that 
which  are  communicated  to  the  fame  homogeneous  of  dephlogiflicated  air  was .  ftill  greater,  being  to  the 
bodies  or  feparated  from  them,  as  long  as  fuch  bo-  heat  of  common  atmofpherical  air  as  4.6  to  1.  The 

dies  continue  in  the  fame  form.  If  therefore  the  fen-  heat  of  phlogifticated  and  fixed  air  was  much  lefs;  that 

fible  heat  of  a  body,  as  meafured  by  the  mercurial  of  the  latter,  particularly,  being  to  the  heat  of  atmo- 
thermometer,  were  to  be  diminifhed  the  one  half,  or  fpherical  air  only  as  1  to  67. 

the  one  third,  or  in  any  given  proportion,  the  abfo-  From  other  experiments  made  on  metals,  Mr  Craw* 
lute  heat  would  be  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion.  ford  concludes,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  tin,  in  its 
c.  The  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  metallic  flate,  is  to  that  of  water  as  t  to  14.7  ;  but  the 
which  are  communicated  to  different  bodies,  or  fepara-  heat  of  calcined  tin  is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  10.4.  In 
ted  from  them,  cannot  die  determined  in  a  direft  man-  like  manner,  the  heat  of  iron  was  to  that  of  water  on- 
ner  by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of  ly  as  1  to  8  ;  but  that  of  the  calx  of  iron  was  to  the 

a  pound  of  mercury  be  raifed  one  decree,  and  that  heat  of  water  as  1  to  3*H  And  from  thefe  expe- 

of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  as  indicated  by  the  riments  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  phlogiflon  that 
thermometer,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  is  added  to  any  body,  the  lefs  is  its  capacity  for  con- 
-equal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  have  been  communi-  taining  heat. 

♦ated  to  the  water  and  the  mercury.  [See  Heat  and  From  thefe  experiments  our  author  dednees  the  fol- 
Thermometer.]- If  a  pint  of  mercury  at  ioo°  be  lowing  theory  of  animal  heat.— “  It  has  been  proved, 
mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  50°,  the  change  that  the  air,  which  is  exfpired  from  the  lungs  of 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  mercury  will  be  to  that  animals,  contains  lefs  abfolute  heat  than  that  which 
produced  in  the  water  as  three  to  two  :  from  which  is  inhaled  in  infpiration.  It  has  been  fhown,  particu- 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  a  pint  of  larly,  that  in  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  atmofpherical 
mercury  is  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  as  two  air  is  converted  into  fixed  air  ;  and  that  the  abfolute 
to  three  ;  or,  in  other  worde,  that  the  comparative  heat  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  6 7  to  1. 
quantities’  of  their  abfolute  heats  are  reciprocally  pro-  “  Since  therefore  the  fixed  air  which  is  exhaled  by 
portionable  to  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  their  exfpiration  is  found  to  contain  only  the  one  fixty- 
fenfible  heats,  when  they  are  mixed  together  at  diffe-  feventli  part  of  the  heat  which,  was  contained  in  the 
rent  temperatures.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  ap-  atmofpherical  air  previous  to  infpiration,  it  follows, 
ply  to  thofe  mixtures  which  generate  fenfible  heat  or  that  the  latter  muff  neceffarily  depofit  a  very  great 
cold  by  chemical  adion.  proportion  of  its  abfolute  heat  in  the  lungs.  It  has 

From  the  above  pofition,  fays  Mr  Crawford,  it  fol-  moreover  been  fhown,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  florid 
lows,  that  equal  weights  of  heterogeneous  fubftances,  arterial  blood  is  to  that  of  venous  as  iif  to  10.  And 
as  air  and  water,  having  the  fame  temperature,  may  hence,  a3  the  blood,  which  is  returned  by  the  pulmos 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat.  There  nary  vein  to  the  heart,. has  the  quantity  of  its  abfolute 
muft,  therefore,  be  certain  effential  differences  in  the  heat  increafed,  it  is  evident  that  it  mud  have  acquired 
nature  of  bodies,  in  confequence  of  which  fome  have  this  heat  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs.  We  may 
the  power  of  collecting  and  retaining  the  element  of  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  procefs  of  refpiration, 
fire  in  greater  quantities  than  others,  and  thefe  diffe-  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  feparated  from  the  air 
Tences  he  calls  throughout  his  treatife  the  capacities  of  and  abforbed  by  the  blood. 

bodies  for  containing  heat,  “  That  heat  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpiration, 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  fa&s,  our  author  is  farther  confirmed.by  the  experiment  with  phlogifti- 
gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  experiments  made*  cated  air  j  from  which*  compared  with  Dr  Prieftley’s 
N°  149.  *** 
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difcoveries,  It  is  manifeft,  that  the  power  of  any  fpe-  difengaged,  they  reabforb  an  equal  portion  of  heat  from  &&& 
cies  of  air  in  fupporting  animal  life,  is  nearly  in  pro-  the  furrounding  bodies. 

portion  to  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  which  it  con*  “  Now  it  has  bee  nrdemon  It  rated  by  Dr  trieltley, 
tains,  and  is  confequently  proportionable  to  the  quan-  that  in  refpiration,  phlogifton  is  feparated  from  the 
tity  which  it  is  capable  of  depofiting  in  the  lungs.  blood,  and  combined  with  the  air.  During  tins  pro- 

“  The  truth  of  this  conclufion  will  perhaps  appear  cefs,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  mult  necel- 
in  a  clearer  light  from  the  following  calculation,  by  farily  be  difengaged  from  the  air  by  the  action  of  the 
which  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  phlogifton  ;  the  blood,  at  the  fame  moment,  being  left 
yielded  by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into  at  liberty  to  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which  the 
fixed  air,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  abforbed  during  air  had  depofited. 

the  converfion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood.  44  And  hence  animal  heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a 

“  We  have  feen,  that  the  fame  heat  which  raifes  procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  ele&ive  attradicn.  The- 
atmofpherical  air  one  degree,  will  raife  fixed  air  nearly  air  is  received  into  the  lungs,  containing  a  great  quan- 
67  degrees;  and  confequently  that  the  fame  heat  tity  of  abfolute  heat.  The  blood  is  returned  from 
which  raifes  atmofpherical  air  any  given  number  of  de-  the  extremities,  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton. 
grees,  will  raife  fixed  air  the  fame  number  of  degrees  The  attraction  of  the  air  to  the  phlogifton  is  greater 
multiplied  by  67.  In  the  Peterfburgh  experiment  of  than  that  of  the  blood.  This  principle  will,  there- 
freezing  quickfilver,  the  heat  was  diminifhed  200  de-  fore,  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air.  13}  tne 
grees  below  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo-  addition  of  the  phlogifton,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depo- 
fphere.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that  atmofpherical  fit  a  part  of  its  abfolute  heat ;  and  as  the  capacity  of 
air,  when  at*  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo-  the  blood  is  at  the  fame  moment  increafed  by  the  fe- 
fphere,  contains  at  leaft  200  degrees  of  heat.  Hence,  paration  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  inftantly  unite  with 
if  a  certain  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  not  in  con*  that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
taCfc  with  anv  body  that  would  immediately  carry  off  the  air. 

the  heat,  ftiould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  fixed  air,  “  We  learn  from  Dr  Prieflley’s  experiments  with  re- 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former  would  raife  fpe&  to  refpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  ftrong  at- 
the  latter  200  degrees  multiplied  by  67,  or  13400  tra&ion  to .  phlogifton  :  it  will  confequently,  during 
degrees.  And  the  heat  of  red-hot  iron  being  1050,  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts 
it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  yielded  which  retain  it  with  leaft  force,  or  from  the  putrefeent 
by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  into  fixed  parts  of  the  fyftem  :  and  hence  the  venous  blood, 

air,  is  fuch  (if  it  were  not  diffipated)  as  would  raife  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found  to  be  highly 

the  air  fo  changed  to  more  than  12  times  the  heat  of  impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation, 
red-hot  iron.  its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminifhed.  In  pro- 

“  If  therefore  the  abfolute  beat  which  is  difengaged  portion,  therefore,  as  the  blood,  which  had  been  de- 
from  the  air  in  refpiration,  were  not  abforbed  by  the  phlogifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  becomes 

blood,  a  very  great  degree  of  fenfible  heat  would  be  again  combined  with  phlogifton  in  the  courfe  of  the 

•produced  in  the  lungs.  circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 

“  Again,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  fame  heat  it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the 
which  raifes  venous  blood  115  degrees,  will  raife  ar-  whole  fyftem. 

teriai  only  100  degrees  ;  and  confequently,  that  the  “  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  refpiration,  the  blood 
fame  heat  which  raifes  venous  blood  any  given  num-  is  cpntiniially  difeharging  phlogifton  and  abforbing 
ber  of  degrees,  will  raife  arterial  a  lefs  number,  in  the  heat;  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  it  is  con- 
proportion  of  100  to  1 15,  or  20  to  23.  But  we  know  tinually  imbibing  phlogifton  and  emitting  heat, 
that  venous  blood  contains  at  leaft  230  degrees  of  heat.  “  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  blood,  by 
Hence,  if  a  ceitain  quantity  of  venous  blood,  not  in  its  impregnation  with  phlogifton,  has  its  capacity  for 
contact  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  fupply  containing  heat  diminifhed  ;  fr>,  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
it  with  heat,  ftiould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  arterial,  parts  of  the  fyftem  from  which  it  receives  this  prin- 
the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  foimer  would  ciple,  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
raife  the  latter  only  or  250  degrees,  on  200  de-  creafed,  and  will  confequently  a’oforb  heat, 
grees  ;  and  confequently  the  fenfible  heat  would  fuffer  “  Now  if  the  changes  in  the  capacities,  and  the 
a  diminution  equal  to  the  difference  between  230  and  quantities  of  matter  changed  in  a  given  time,  were 
2CO,  or  30  degrees.  But  the  common  temperature  of  fuch,  that  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat  feparated 
blood  is  96  :  when,  therefore,  venous  blood  is  con-  from  the  blood  were  abforbed,  it  is  manifeft  that  no 
verted  it Uo  arterial  in  the  lungs,  if  it  were  not  fupplied  part  of  the  heat  which  13  received  in  the  lungs  would 
by  the  air  with  a  quantity  of  heat  proportipnable  to  become  fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation, 
the  change  which  it  undergoes,  its  fenfible  heat  would  “  That  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  will,  1  think, 
be  dimiiiilhed  30  degrees,  or  it  would  fall  from  96  be  evident  from  the  following  confiderations  : 

^to  66.  “  We  know  that  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  the 

«*  That  a  quantity  of  heat  is  detached  from  the  air,  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
and  communicated  to  the  blood,  in  refpiration,  is  more-  periment,  that  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  commu- 
over  fupported  by  the  experiments  with  metals  and  nicated  to  that  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  is  again  difen- 
their  calces:  from  which  it  appears,  that  when  bodies  gaged  from  it  in  its  progrefs  through  the  fyftem.  If, 
are  joined  to  phlogifton,  they  lofe  a  portion  of  their  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat,  which  is 
abfolute  heat;  and  that,  when  the  phlogifton  is  again  feparated  from  the  blood,  were  abforbed  by  thofe  parts 
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of  the  fyflem  from  which  it  receives  the  phlogidon,  it 
would  be  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other 
caufe,  to  account  for  the  fenfible  heat  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  circulation.  But  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophifing,  we  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  appearances^  for  nature  delights  in  fimplicity, 
and  affe&s  not  the  pomp  of  fuperfhious  caufes. 

“  We  may,  therefore,  fafely  conclude,  that  the  ab- 
folute  heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpira- 
tion,  and  abforbed  by  the  blood,  is  the  true  caufe  of 
animal- heat. 

“It  mnfl  neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  thofe  parts 
of  the  fyftem  which  communicate  phlogifton  to  the 
blood,  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in- 
creafed  ;  and  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  abfolute 
heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  blood  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

“  But  from  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is  manifed 
that  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  thus  abforbed  is 
very  in  confiderable. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  blood,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  through  the  fydem,  gives  out  the  heat  which  it 
had  received  from  the  air  in  the  lungs:  a  fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  particles  which  im¬ 
part  the  phlogidon  to  the  blood  ;  the  red  becomes 
redundant,  01  is  converted  into  moving  and  fenfible 
p  heat.” 

The  fubjed  Mr  Crawford’s  theory,  which  doth  not  eflentially 
ftiH  unetr-  differ  from  Dr  Black’s,  feems  to  be  the  bed  that  hath 
yet  appeared.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which 
feems  common  to  them  ail,  and  which,  even  on  Mr 
Crawford’s  principles,  feems  not  to  admit  of  folution. 
If  animal  heat  entirely  depends  on  fometliirig  peculiar 
to  a  living  body,  why  doth  it  fometimes  continue  af¬ 
ter  life  hath  ceafed  ?  If  heat  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  phlogidon  by  the  a&ion  of  the  blood- vefiels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Dugud,  why  ffiould  it  remain  when 
thefe  vefiels  ceafe  to  a&,  as,  according  to  Dr  Dugud 
himftlf,  it  fometimes  doth?  If,  according  to  Mr  Craw¬ 
ford,  it  is  every  moment  attra&ed  from  the  air,  why  is 
it  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  refpiration?  Or,  if 
fixed  air  contains  fuch  a  fmall  proportion  of  abfolute 
heat  as,  by  Mr  Crawford’s  experiments,  it  feems  to  do, 
why  doth  it  impart  fuch  a  drong  and  lading  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  killed  by  it  ?  See 
Blood,  n°  3 1. 

Other  objections  have  been  made  by  Mr  Pearfon, 
which  are  related  in  the  Medical  Journal.  They  are 
founded  on  feme  appearances  found  on  the  difiedtion 
of  morbid  bodies ;  where  it  has  been  found  that  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  even  the  lungs  themfelves,  have 
been  totally  dedroyed  by  difeafe,  and  yet  the  perfon 
has  furvived  for  fome  time.  In  thefe  cafes,  however, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  blood  had  dill  an  opportunity 
of  abforbing  the  vital  principle  from  the  air,  which 
might  make  thofe  produce  heat  alfo  by  fome  mecha- 
uifm  unknown  to  us.  The  whole  of  Dr  CrawTord’s 
do&rine  of  latent  heat  has  alfo  been  attacked  in  a 
Treatife  by  Mr  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghieri.  His 
obje&ions  are  derived  from  the  calculations  of  Dr 
Crawford  himfelf ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
Our  entering  into  this  difpute. 

Internal  Heat:  of  the  Earth .  That  there  is  a  very 
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confiderable  degree  of  heat  always  felt  in  digging  to 
great  depths  in  the  earth,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  natu-  ” 
ralids  :  but  the  quantity  of  this  heat  hath  feldom  been 
meafured  in  any  part;  much  lefs  is  it  known,  whether 
in  digging  to  an  equal  depth  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  heat  is  found  always  the  fame.  In  digging 
mines,  w'ells,  See.  they  find  that  at  a  little  depth  below 
the  furface  it  feels  cold.  A  little  lower  it  is  colder 
dill,  as  being  beyond  any  immediate  influence  of  the 
fun’s  rays  ;  infomuch  that  water  will  freeze  almofl  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year  :  but  when  we  go  to  the  depth 
of  40  or  50  feet,  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  fo  that  no 
ice  can  bear  it ;  and  then  the  deeper  we  go,  fiill  the 
greater  the  heat,  until  at  la‘t  refpiration  grows  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  candles  go  out. 

This  heat  of  the  earth  hath  been  varioufiy  explain¬ 
ed-  Some  have  had  recourfe  to  an  immenfe  body  of 
fire  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  a  central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  Sc c.  of  fofiil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  fome  mines  himfelf,  fufpeCDthat  this  degree 
of  heat,  at  lead  in  fome  of  them,  may  arife  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  minerals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  indances  a  mineral  of  a  vitriolic  kind, 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England* 
w  hich  by  the  bare  affufion  of  common  water  will  grow 
fo  hot,  that  it  will  almod  take  fire. — Thefe  bypotlie- 
fes  are  liable  to  the  following  objections.  1.  If  there 
is  within  the  earth  a  body  of  a&ual  fire,  it  feems  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fhow  why  that  fire  fhould  not  confume  and 
moulder  away  the  outer  {hell  of  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  w^as  totally  deltroyed,  or  the  fire  extinguifhed^ 

2.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  the 
adlion  of  water  upon  mineral  fubdances,  that  a£ion 
through  time  mud  have  ceafed,  and  the  heat  have  to¬ 
tally  vanifiied  ;  but  wre  have  no  reafon  to  think  that 
the  heat  of  the  earth  is  any  thing  lefs  jufl  now'  than  it 
was  a  thoufand  years  ago.  The  phenomenon  1*3  eafily 
explained  by  the  propofitions  laid  down  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Heat.  If  heat  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  certain  mode 
of  a&ion  in  the  ethereal^  fluid,  or  the  matter  of  light,  by 
which  it  flows  out  from  a  body  in  all  directions  as  ra¬ 
dii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  ;  it  will  then  follow,  that  if  an  opaque  body 
abforbs  any  confiderable  quantity  of  light,  it  mud  ne- 
cefiarily  grow  hot.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  The 
body  can  hold  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
ethereal  matter  ;  if  more  is  continually  forcing  itfelf  in, 
that  which  has  already  entered  mud  go  out.  But  it 
cannot  eafily  get  out,  becaufe  it  is  hindered  by  the 
particles  of  the  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  effort  therefore  in  all  dire&ions  to  feparate 
thefe  particles  from  each  other;  and  hence  the  body 
expands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  efcape  is  felt 
wffien  we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  which  w v  then- 
fay  is  hot .  Now,  as  the  earth  is  perpetually  abforbing 
the  ethereal  matter,  which  comes  from  the  fun  in  an 
immenfe  dream,  and  which  we  call  his  li$ht>  it  is  plain,, 
that  every  pore  of  it  mud  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.  The  quantity  that  is  lodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  mud  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
feparate  its  particles  from  each  other,  and  confequent- 
ly  mud  make  it  hot.  The  atmofphere,  which  is  perpe¬ 
tually  receiving  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  matter 
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which  i flues  from  the  earth,  counteracts  'the  force  of 
the  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  fora  confiderable  way  down;  and  hence  the 
earth  for  20  or  30  feet  down,  {hows  none  of  that  heat 
which  is  felt  at  greater  depths.  See  Heat. 

HtAT,  in  medicine.  Great  heats  are  not  fo  much 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufe  of  a  general  fick- 
nefs,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  the  juices  to 
putrefaCtion  ;  especially  among  foldiers  and  perfons 
expofed  the  whole  day  to  the  fun  :  for  the  greateft 
heats  are  feldom  found  to  produce  epidemic  difeafes, 
till  the  perfpiiation  is  (topped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs, 
dews,  damps,  &c.  and  then  fome  bilious  or  putrid  dif- 
temper  is  the  certain  confequence,  as  fluxes  and  ardent 
intermitting  fevers.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  heats  have  fometimes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the 
more  immediate  caufe  of  particular  diforders;  as  when 
centinels  have  been  placed  without  cover  or  frequent 
reliefs  in  fcorching  heats;  or  when  troops  march  or  are 
exercifed  in  the  heat  of  the  day;  or  when  people  im¬ 
prudently  lie  down  and  deep  in  the  fun.  All  thefe 
cireumftances  are  apt  to  bring  on  diftempers,  varying 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fummer,  thefe  errors  produce  inflammatory  fe¬ 
vers  ;  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dyfentery. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effeCls  of  immoderate  heats, 
commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the 
marches,  that  the  men  come  to  their  ground  before  the 
heat  of  the  day  ;  and  to  give  flriCl  orders, .  that  none 
of  them  deep  out  of  their  tents,  which,  in  fixed  en¬ 
campments,  may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  a  rule  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  foldiers  exercifed  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  over;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fultry 
heats  are  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Laflly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
has  often  been  found  proper  to  fliorten  the  centinels 
duty,  when  obliged  to  Hand  in  the  fun. 

Heath,  in  botany.  See  Erica. 

Berry -hearing  Heath.  See  Em  p  strum. 

HEATH  (James),  an  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  born 
1629  at  London;  where  his  father,  who  was  the  king’s 
cutler,  lived.  He  wa3  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool, 
and  became  a  ftudent  of  Chrift- church,  Oxford,  in 
1646.  In  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  thence  by  the 
parliament  vifitors  for  his  adherence  to  the  royal 
caufe  ;  ’ived  upon  his  patrimony  till  it  was  almod 
fpent;  and  then  marrying,  was  obliged  to  write  books 
and  corredt  the  prefs  in  order  to  maintain  his  family. 
Pie  died  of  a  confumption  and  dropfy  at  London  in 
Auguft  1664,  and  left  feveral  children  to  the  pariih. 
His  principal  publications  were,  1.  A  brief  Chronicle 
of  the  late  Inteftine  War  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  &c.  1661,  8vo;  af¬ 
terwards  enlaiged  by  the  author,  and  completed  from 
1637  to  1663,  in  four  parts,  1663,  in  a  thick  8vo. 
To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation  from  1663  to 
1675  bY  John  Philips,  nephew  by  the  mother  to  Mil- 
ton,  1676,  folio.  2.  Flagellum:  or,  The  Life  and 
Death,  Birth  and  Burial,  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  t lie  late 
Ufwrper,  1663.  The  third  edition  came  out  with  ad¬ 
ditions  in  1665,  8vo.  3.  A  New  Book  of  Loyal 
Englifh  Martyrs  and  Co  life  {Tors,  who  have  endured 


the  Pains  and  Terrors  of  Death,  Arraignment,  &c. 
for  the  Maintenance  of  the  juft  and  legal  Government 
of  thefe  Kingdoms  both  in  Church  and  State,  1663, 
L2mo.  The  reafon  why  fuch  writers  as  our  author 
continue  to  be  read,  and  will  probably  always  be  read, 
is  not  only  becaufe  Htftcria  quoquo  modo  feripta  deleBat / 
but  alfo  becaufe  in  the  meaneft  hiftorian  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found  fome  faCts,  of  which  there  will  be  no 
caufe  to  doubt  the  truth,  and  which  yet  will  not  be 
found  in  the  belt.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps  had 
nothing  but  pamphlets  and  nevvfpapers  to  compile 
from,  frequently  relates  fads  that  throw  light  upon 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  times,  which  Clarendon,  though 
he  drew  every  thing  from  the  mod  authentic  records, 
has  omitted, 

Heath  (Thomas),  an  aldermen  of  Exeter,  and 
father  of  John  Heath,  Efq;  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  pleas,  was  author  of  An  Eflay  towards  a 
new  Englifh  Verfion  of  the  Book  of  Job  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  fome  account  of  his  Life,  1755, 
Bvo. — His  brother  Benjamin,  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  town- clerk  of  Exeter,  was  likewife  an  author; 
and  wrote,  1.  An  Eflay  towards  a  demonftrative  Proof 
of  the  Divine  Exiftefcce,  Unity,  and  Attributes  ;  to 
which  is  premifed,  A  fhort  Defence  of  the  Argument 
commonly  called  a  priori ,  1740-  2.  The  Cafe  of  the 

County  of  Devon  with  refpeCt  to  the  Confequences  of 
the  New  Excife  Duty  on  Cyder  and  Perry.  Publifhed 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  that  County  to  fuperintend  the 
Application  for  the  Repeal  of  that  Duty,  1763,  4to. 

3.  Not  a  five  Le&iones  ad  Tragicorum  Gr a  corum  vet e rum, 
JEfchyliy  &c.  1752,  4to  ;  a  work  which  places  the  au¬ 
thor’s  learning  and  critical  fkill  in  a  very  confpicuous 
light.  The  fame  folidity  of  judgment  apparent  in  the 
preceding,  diflinguifhed  the  author’s  lafl  production. 

4.  A  Revifal  of  Shakefpeare’s  Text,  wherein  the  al¬ 
terations  introduced  into  it  by  the  more  modem 
editors  and  critics  are  paticularly  confidered,  17 65, 
8vo. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.  See  Pa¬ 
gans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  fignifies  the  expanfe  of  the  fir¬ 
mament,  furrounding  our  earth,  and  extended  every¬ 
way  to  an  immenfe  diftance. 

Heaven,  among  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophers, 
is  conlidered  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  of  infinite 
fpace,  in  which  the  omniprefent  Deity  is  faid  to  af¬ 
ford  a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf, 
and  a  more  fenfible  manifeflation  of  his  glory,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  univerfe.  This  is  often  call¬ 
ed  the  empyrean ,  from  that  fplendor  with  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted  ;  and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpired  writers  give  us  the  moil  noble  and  magnificent 
deferiptions. 

The  Pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  refidence  only 
of  the  celeltial  gods,  into  which  no  mortals  were  ad¬ 
mitted  after  death,  unlefs  they  were  deified.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  configncd  to  the  ely- 
fian  fields.  See  El rs  1  an -Fields. 

Heaven,  among  aftroaomers,  called  alfo  the  sethereal 
and  {tarry  heaven,  is  that  immenfe  region  wherein  the. 
ilars,  planets,  and  comets,  are  difpofed.  See  Astrono¬ 
my,  pajfjim . 
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Heaven  *  This  is  what  Mofes  calls  the  firmament ,  fpeaking  of  fun&ions  which  the  fuperiors  perform  at  folemn  feafls,  Hcbdome 
Hebdoma-  a3  work  Qf  t}ie  fecond  day's  creation  ;  at  lead  it  and  other  extraordinary  occafions.  Th:  word  is  form- 
,  ZTJ'  is  thus  the  word  rpi  is  ufually  rendered  by  his  inter-  ed  of  the  Greek  which  fignifies  the  number  e  ^  m‘ 

preters  ;  though  fomewhat  abufively,  to  countenance  /even  ;  of  >***,  /even. 

their  own  notion  of  the  heavens  being  firm  or  folid.  The  hebdomadary  generally  collates  to  the  benefices 
The  word,  it  is  certain,  properly  fignifies  no  more  which  become  vacant  during  his  week  ;  though  it  is 


than  expan fe  or  extenfion  ;  a  term  very  well  adapted 
by  the  prophet  to  the  impreffion  which  the  heavens 
make  on  our  fenfes  ;  whence,  in  other  parts  of  ferip- 
ture,  the  heaven  is  compared  to  a  curtain,  or  a  tent 
flretched  out  to  dwell  in.  The  LXX  firfl  added  to 
♦  this  idea  of  expanfion  that  of  firm  or  folid  ;  render* 
ing  it  by  r* ptoy.ee,  according -to  the  philofophy  of  thofe 
times ;  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  mo¬ 
dern  tranflators. 

The  later  philofophers,  as  Des  Cartes,  Kircher,  &c. 
have  eafily  demonftrated  this  heaven  not  to  be  folid,  but 
fluid  ;  but  they  ltill  fuppofe  it  full,  or  perfectly  denfe, 
without  any  vacuity,  and  cantoned  out  into  many  vor¬ 
tices. - But  others  have  overturned  not  only  the  fo* 

lidity,  but  the  fuppofed  plenitude,  of  the  heavens.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  abundantly  fhown  the  heavens  void 
of  almoft  all  refinance,  and,  confequently,  of  al  mo  ft  all 
matter  :  this  he  proves  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
celeftial  bodies  ;  from  the  planets  periifting  in  their 
motions  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  their  ve¬ 
locity  ;  and  the  comets  freely  palling  in  all  dire&ions 
towards  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Heaven,  taken  in  a  general  fenfe,  for  the  whole  ex- 
panfe  between  our  earth  and  the  remotefl  regions  of 
the  fixed  flars,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  unequal 
parts,  according  to  the  matter  found  therem  ;  viz.  the 
atmofphere,  or  aerial  heaven,  poffeffed  by  air;  and  the 
aethereal  hegven,  poffeffed  by  a  thin,  nnreMing  me¬ 
dium,  called  at  her. 

Heaven  is  more  particularly  ufed,  in  aftronomy, 
for  an  orb,  or  circular  region,  of  the  aethereal  heaven. 

The  ancient  aftronomers  affirmed  as  many  different 
heavens  as  they  obferved  different  motions  therein. 
Tliefe  they  fuppofed  all  to  be  folid,  as  thinking  they 
could  nototherwife  fuflain  the  bodies  fixed  in  them  ;  and 
fpherieal,  that  being  the  moil  proper  form  for  motion. 
Thus  we  had  feven  heavens  for  the  feven  planets  ;  viz. 
the  heavens  of  the  Moon*  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun* 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The  eighth  was.  for  the 
fixed  liars,  which  they  particularly  called  the firmament . 
Ptolemy  adds  a  ninth  heaven,  which  he  called  the  pri- 
mum  mobile .  After  him  two  cryflalline  heavens  were 
added  by  king  Alphonfus,  Sc c.  to  account  ior  fome  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  motions  of  the  other  heavens :  and 
laflly,  an  empyrean  heaven  was  drawn  over  the  whole* 
for  the  refidence  of  the  Deity;  which  made  the  num¬ 
ber  twelve.  But  others  admitted  many  more  heavens,, 
according  as  their  different  views  and  hypothefes  requi¬ 
red.  Eudoxus  fuppofed  23,  Calippus  30,  Regiomon¬ 
tanus  33,  Ariflotle  47,  and  Fracaftor  no  lefs  than  70. 
It  muff  be  added,  however,  that  the  aflronomcrs  did 
not  much  concern  themfelves  whether  the  heavens 
they  thus  allow  of  were  real  or  not  ;  provided  they 
ferved  a  purpofe  in  accounting  for  any  of  the  celeftial 
motions,  and  agreed  with  the  phenomena. 

HEBDOMADARY,  Hesdomadarius,  orHEB- 
pOMADius,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  vvhofe 
week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir,  to  rehearfe  the, 
anthems  and  prayers,  and  to.  perform  the  ufual 


ufually  looked  upon  as  an  abufe. 

In  cathedrals,  the  hebdomadary  was  a  canon  or 
prebendary,  who  had  the  peculiar  care  of  the  choir, 
and  the  iufpedtion  of  the  bfficers  for  his  week. 

In  monafteries,  the  liebdvunadary  is  he  who  waits  at 
table  for  a  week,  or  other  ilated  period ;  dire&s  and 
affifls  the  cook,  &c. 

HEBDQME,  a  folemnity  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians  fung  hymn* 
to  his  praife,  andcarried  intheir  handsbranches  of  laurel. 
The  word  fignifies  the  j event h  day ,  this  folemnity  be¬ 
ing  obferved  an  the  feveuth  day  of  every  lunar  month. 

HEBE,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  goddefs,  the  idea 
of  whom,  among  the  Romans,  feetns  to  have  been 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  eternal  youth,  or  an  im¬ 
mortality  of  blifs  ;  agreeably  to  which,  fhe  is  repre- 
fented  on  a  gem,  in  the  great  duke's  collection  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  with  a  young  airy  look,  and  drinking  out  of  a 
little  bowl;  or,  according  to  Milton’s  exprdfion, 
“Quaffing  immortality -and  joy.’’  She  is  fabled  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  According 
to  fome  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Juno  only,  who  con¬ 
ceived  her  after  eating  lettuces'.  As  fhe  was  fair  and 
always  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  fhe  was  called  the  god¬ 
defs  cY  youth,  and  made  by  her  mother  cup-bearcr  to 
all  the  gods.  She  was  difmiffed  from  her  office  by  Ju¬ 
piter,  becaufe  fhe  fell  down  in  an  indecent  poflure  a3 
fhe  was  pouring  neClar  to  the  gods  at  a  grand  feftival;. 
and  Ganymedes,  the  favourite  of  Jupiter,  fucceeded 
her  as  cup-bearer.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother 
to  prepare  her  chariot,  and  to  liarnafs  her  peacocks 
whenever  requifite.  When  Hercules  was  raifed  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  he  was  reconciled  to  Juno  by  marrying 
her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  had  two  Ions,  Alexi- 
ares  and  Anicetus.  As  Hebe  had  the  power  of  re- 
iloring  gods  and  men  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  fhe,  at 
the  inflance  of  her  hufband,  performed  that  kind  of¬ 
fice  to  Iolaus  his  friend.  Hebe  was  worfhipped  at 
Stcyou,  under  the  name  of  Dia,  and  at  Rome  under 
that  of  Juventas. 

HEBENSTRETIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus *>f  the 
angiofptrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  48th  order,  aggregate.  The  calyx  is  ernarginated, 
and  divided  below  ;  the  corolla  unilabiate  ;  the  lip 
rifing  upwards,  and  quadrifkl  ;  the  capfule  difper- 
mous;  the  flaniina  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
limb  of  the  corolla. 

HEBER,  the  fon-  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Bede,  and  mod 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  facred  writings;  but  Huet  bi-% 
/hop  of  Avranches,  in  his  Evangelical  Demonllration, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their 
mame  from  the  word  hebery  which  fignifies  beyond ,  be- 
cauie  they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber* 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  ta 
have  lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeaking, 
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Sec  the  next  ar-  On  the  other 
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peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  langua 
tick. 

HEBREW,  fomething  relating  to  the  Hebrew. 
See  Hebrews.  Thus  \Ve  fay,  Hebrew  Bible.  See 

Bible.  # 

Hebrew  Character.  There  are  two  kinds  of  He¬ 
brew  charaders  :  the  ancient,  called  alfo  the  fquarc  ; 
and  the  modern,  or  rabbinical  characters. 

I.  The  fquare  Hebrew  takes  its  denominationfrom  the 
figure  of  its  charaders,  which  hand  more  fquare,  and 
have  their  angles  more  exad  and  precife  than  the 
other.  This  charader  is  ufed  in  the  text  of  holy 
feripturys,  and  their  other  principal  and  molt  impoitant 
writings.  When  both  this  and  the  rabbinical  charac¬ 
ter  are  ufed  in  the  fame  work,  the  former  is  for  the 
text,  or  the  fundamental  part ;  and  the  latter  for  the 
acceffory  part,  as  the  glofs,  notes,  commentaries,  &e. 

The  belt  and  moll  beautiful  charaders  of  this  kind, 
are  thofe  copied  from  the  charaders  in  the  Spanifh 
manuferipts  ;  next,  thofe  from  the  Italian  manuferipts; 
then  thofe  from  the  French  ;  and  laftly,  thofe  of  the 
G  -  mans,  wliofe  charaders  are  much  the  fame,  with 
re fp e 61  to  the  other  genuine  fquare  Hebrew  charac¬ 
ters,  that  the  Gothic  or  Hutch  charaders  are  with 
iefped  to  the  Roman. 

Several  authors  contend,  that  the  fquaie  character 
is  not  the  real  ancient  Hebrew  character,  written  from 
the  beginning  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  the  Ba- 
bylonifh  captivity  ;  but  that  it  is  the  Affyrian,  or 
Chaldee  charader,  which  the  Jews  affumed,  and  ac- 
cuflomed  themfelves  tc,  during  the  captivity,  and 
retained  afterwards.  They  fay,  that  the  Jews,  during 
their  captivity,  had  quite  difufed  their  ancient  charac¬ 
ter  ;  fo  that  Ezra  found  it  neceffary  to  have  the  facred 
books  tranferibed  into  the  Chaldean  fquare  character. 
Thefe  authors  add,  that  what  we  call  the  Samaritan 
charader,  is  the  genuine  ancient  Hebrew.  Of  this 
opinion  are  Scaligti,  Bochatt,  Cafaubon,  Voffius,  Gro- 
tius,  Walton,  Capdlus,  &e.  and  among  the  ancients 
Jerome  and  Eufebius.  On  this  fide  it  is  urged,  that 
the  prefent  chaiaders  are  called  Affyrian  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Jewifh  writers  of  the  Talmud,  and  therefore 
mull  have  been  brought  from  Affyria ;  but  to  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  that  there  were  two  forts  of 
charaders  anciently  in  ufe,  viz.  the  facred  or  prefent 
fquare  charader,  and  the  profane  or  civil,  which  we 
call  Samaritan  ;  and  that  the  facred  is  called  Affyrian, 
becaufe  it  firft  began  in  Affyria  to  come  into  common 
ufe.  It  is  farther  alleged/ that  the  Chaldee  letters, 
which  the  Jews  now  ufe,  were  unknown  to  the  aneient 
Jews  before  the  captivity,  from  Dan.  i.  4.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  inferred  from  2  Kings,  xvii.  28.  whence  we 
learn  that  a  Jewifh  prieft  was  fent  to  teach  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  the  worfhip  of  Jehovah  ;  on  which  occafion  he 
muff  have  taught  them  the  law  ;  and  yet  no  mention 
oecurs  of  his  teaching  them  the  language  or  character 
that  the  law  was  then  written  in,  the  charader  which 
the  Samaritans  ufed.  But  the  chief  argument  is  taken 
from  fome  ancient  Jewifh  fhekcls,  with  a  legend  on 
one  fide  “  The  fhekel  of  Ifrael,”  and  on  the  other 
“  Jerufalem  the  holy,”  both  in  Samaritan  charaders. 
Thefe  fhekels,  it  is  faid,  muff  have  been  coined  before 
the  divifion  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael, 
or  at  leaff  before  the  Affyrian  captivity,  becaufe  the 
Samaritans  never  afterwards  reckoned  Jerufalem  holy. 
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fide,  or  for  the  primitive  antiquity  of 
tne  fquarc  charader,  are  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Leufden,  * 
Calovius,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  JLightfoot,  &e.  They 
urge,  from  Matthew  v.  18.  that  jod  is  really  the  leaf! 
of  the  conionants  in  the  prefent  Hebrew,  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  largeft  charaders  in  the  Samaritan  al¬ 
phabet  :  but  Walton  replies,  that  if  our  Saviour  here 
fpeaks  of  the  lealt  letter  of  the  alphabet,  we  can  only 
infer,  that  the  Chaldee  charader  was  ufed  in  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  time,  which  is  not  denied  by  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  the  Samaritan  to  be  the  original.  They  alfo  al¬ 
lege,  that  the  Jews  were  too  obffinate  and  fuperffitious 
to  allow  their  facred  charader  to  be  altered  ;  but  if 
this  was  done  under  the  dirtdion  and  authority  of 
Ezra,  the  argument  will  be  much  invalidated.  Far¬ 
ther,  they  fay  that  Ezra  could  not  alter  the  ancient 
charader,  becaufe  it  was  impoffible  to  make  the  alte¬ 
rations  in  all  their  copies.  This  argument,  however, 
is  contradided  by  fa 61 ;  fince  the  old  Englifh  black 
letter  is  adually  changed  for  the  Roman.  They  fay, 
likewife,  that  Ezra  was  not  difpofed  to  profane  the 
facred  writings  with  a  heathen  charader:  but  this 
fuppofes  that  Ezra  was  fo  fuperffitious  as  to  imagine, 
that  there  was  fome  peculiar  fandTity  in  the  lhape  of 
the  letters.  Moreover,  the  advocates  for  this  opinion 
appeal  to  aneient  coins  found  in  Judaea,  with  a  legend 
in  the  Chaldee  or  Affyrian  charader.  But  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  thefe  coins  is  much  fufpeded. 

The  learned  Jefuit  Souciet  maintains,  with  great 
addrefs,  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  charader  is  that- 
found  on  the  medals  of  Simon,  and  others,  commonly 
called  Samaritan  medals  ;  but  which,  he  aflerts,  were 
really  Hebrew  medals,  ftruck  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
the  Samaritans. 

Buxtorf  endeavours  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions, 
by  producing  a  variety  of  paflages  from  the  rabbies  to 
prove,  that  both  thefe  characters  were  anciently  ufed; 
the  prefent  fquare  character  being  that  in  which  the 
tables  of  the  law,  and  the  copy  depolited  in  the  ark, 
were  written  ;  and  the  other  charader  being  ufed  in 
the  copies  of  the  law  which  were  written  for  private 
and  common  ufe,  and  in  civil  affairs  in  general ;  and 
that  after  the  captivity,  Ezra  enjoined  the  former  to 
be  ufed  by  the  jews  011  all  occafions,  leaving  the  latter 
to  the  Samaritans  and  apoftates.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
allowed  by  any  who  confider  the  difference  between 
the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  charaders,  with  refped  to 
convenience  and  beauty,  that  they  were  ever  ufed  at 
the  fame  time.  After  all,  it  is  of  no  great  moment 
which  of  thefe,  or  whether  either  of  them,  were  the 
original  charaders  ;  fince  it  appears,  that  no  change 
of  the  words  has  arifen  from  the  manner  of  u  riting 
them,  becaufe  the  Samaritan  and  Jewiffi  Pentateuch 
almoff  always  agree  after  fo  many  ages.  It  is  moil 
probable  that  the  form  of  thefe  charaders  has  varied  in 
different  periods  ;  this  appears  from  the  teftimony  of 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Hexapla  Oiigenis,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
&c.  and  is  implied  in  Di  Kennicot’s  making  the  cha¬ 
raders  in  which  manuferipts  are  written  one  teft  of 
their  age. 

2.  The  modern,  or  rabbinical,  is  a  good  neat  cha¬ 
rader,  formed  of  the  fquare  Hebrew,  byr  rounding  it, 
and  retrenching  moil  of  the  angles  or  corners  of  the 
letters,  to  make  it  the  more  eafy  and  flowing.  The. 
letters  ufed  by  the  Germans  are  very  different  from  the 
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rabbinical  chara&er  ufed  every  where  elfe,  though  all  words 
formed  alike  from  the  fquare  character,  but  the  Ger¬ 
man  in  a  more  flovenly  manner  than  the  reft, — The 
rabbins  frequently  make  ufe  either  of  their  own,  or  the 
fquare  Hebrew  character,  to  write  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  in.  There  are  even  books  in  the  vulgar  tongues 
printed  in  Hebrew  characters  ;  inftances  vvhtreof  are 
Cecil  in  the  French  king’s  library. 

Hebrew  Language ,  that  fpoken  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  wherein  the  Old  Teftament  is  written. 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  the  world,  at  lead  we  know  of  none  older ; 
and  fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the 
language  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradife. 

Dr  Sharpe  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  was 
the  original  language;  not  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  is 
the  unvaried  language  of  our  firft  parents,  but  that  it 
was  the  general  language  of  men  at  the  difperfion  ; 
and  however  it  might  have  been  improved  and  altered 
from  the  firft  fpeech  of  our  firft  parents,  it  was  the 
original  of  all  the  languages,  or  almoft  all  the  lan¬ 
guages,  or  rather  diale&s,  that  have  fince  arifen  in  the 
world. 

*1  he  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  the  only  pieces 
to  be.  found,  in  all  antiqui:y,  written  in  pure  He¬ 
brew  ;  and  the  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fublime  :  it  appears  perfectly  regular,  and  particu 


larly  fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  it  has  but  one  conjugation  ;  but  this  is  varied  in 
each  feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effeCt 
of  fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  expreffions  to  reprefent  by  a  fingle  word 
the  different  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  languages  cannot  be  expreffed  without  a  peri- 
phrafis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called  roots,  have 
fddom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  iz  letters,  only  five  of 
which  are  ufually  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame 
with  ours,  viz.  a ,  e ,  i,  o ,  u ;  but  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  fhort,  the  found  of  the 
former  being  fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of 
the  latter  fhort  and  acute  :  it  mufl  however  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in 
other  refpeCts  befides  quantity  and  a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.  To  thefe  io  or  12  vowels  maybe  added 
others,  called  fetni-vo we/s,  which  ferve  to  conned  the 
confonants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from  one 
to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  this  language 
are  indeed  prodigious :  of  thefe  there  are  near  40, 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  perfe&ly  known. 
We  know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  diflinguifh 
the  fetftences  like  the  points  called  commas ,  Jemlcolons , 
&c.  in  our  language  ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the 
fyllables  5  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are 
to  be  fpoken  or  fung.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
are  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  fince  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by  different 
names. 

As  we  have  no  Hebrew  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  Scripture,  that  language  to  us  wants  a  great  many 
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.not  only  becaufe  in  thofe  primitive  times  the  Hebrew 

languages  were  not  fo  copious  as  at  prefent  ;  but  alfo - v — 

on  this  account,  that  the  infpired  writers  had  no  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  many  of  the  terms  that  might  be  in 
the  language. 

The  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Sc c.  languages,  are 
by  fome  held  to  be  only  dialects  of  the  Hebrew  ;  as 
the  French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  See.  are  dialeds  of  \hc 
Latin.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  very  learned 
men,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  or  letters  were  often 
ufed  hieroglyphically,  and  that  each  had  its  feveral  di- 
fttnd  fenfe  underftood  as  a  hieroglyphic.  Neuman, 
who  feems  to  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  find  out  this 
fecret  meaning  of  thefe  letters,  gives  the  following  ex¬ 
plication  :  n  alephy  he  fays,  is  a  character  denoting  mo¬ 
tion,  readinefs,  and  adivity  ;  2  beth,  fignifies,  1.  Mat¬ 
ter,.  body,  fubflance,  thing;  2.  Place,  fpace,  or  ca- 
pacity  ;  and,  3.  In,  within,  or  contained  :  3  gimel , 

Hands  for  flexion,  bending,  or  obliquity  of  any  kind  : 

daleth ,  fignifies  any  protriilion  made  from  without, 
or  any  promotion  of  any  kind  :  n  he ,  {lands  for  pre¬ 
fence,  or  demonstrative  effence  of  any  thing  ;  1  van, 

Hands  for  copulation  or  growing  together  of  things: 

1  dfam ,  expreffes  vehement  protrnfion  and  violent  com- 
preffion,  fuch  as  is  occafioned  by  at  once  violently 
difeharging  and  eonflringing  a  thing  together;  it  alfo 
fignifies  fometimes  the  ftraitening  of  any  figure  into  a 


narrow  point  at  the  end  :  n  cheth,  expreffes  affociu- 
tion,  fociety,  or  any  kind  of  compofition  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  things  together  :  d  tab,  Hands  for  the  with¬ 
drawing,  drawing  back,  or  recefs  of  any  thing  :  * jod, 
fignifies  extenfion  and  length,  whether  in  matter  or 
in  time  :  3  caph%  expreffes  a  turning,  curvednefs,  or 
concavity  :  lamech,  Hands  for  an  addition,  accefs, 
lmpulfe,  or  adverfation,  and  fometimes  for  preffure  : 
*  ™em\  expreffes  amplitude,  or  the  amplifying  any 
thing  in  whatever  fenfe  ;  in  regard  to  continuous  qua¬ 
lities,  it  fignifies  the  adding  length,  breadth,  and  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  and  in  disjunct  qualities  it  fignifies  mul¬ 
titude  :  3  nun ,  fignifies  the  propagation  of  one  thin* 
from  another,  or  of  the  fame  thing  from  one  perfon 
to  another:  V  famech,  expreffes  cin&ure  and  coarcta¬ 
tion  :  v  am ,  Hands  for  obfervation,  objection,  or  obvia¬ 
tion  :  3  pe,  ftands  for  a  crookednefs  or  an  angle  of  any 
figure  :  v  tfade,  expreffes  contiguity  and  clofe  fuccef- 
fion  :  P  hophy  expreffes  a  circuit  or  ambit  :  "1  rejhy  ex¬ 
preffes  the  egrefs  of  any  thing,  as  alfo  the  exterior 
part  of  a  thing,  and  the  extremity  or  end  of  any 
thing  :  v Jinny  fignifies  themumber  three,  or  the  third 
degree,  or  the  utmoft  perfection  of  any  thing:  n  tau3 
expreffes  a  fequel,  continuation,  or  fucceffion  of  anv 
thing.  3 

According  to  this  explication,  as  the  feveral  parti¬ 
cular  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  feparately  fignify 
the  ideas  of  motion,  matter,  fpace,  and  feveral  modi¬ 
fications  of  matter,  fpace,  and  motion,  it  follows,  that 
a  language,  the  words  of  which  are  compofed  of  fuch 
expreffive  characters,  mufl  neceffarily  be  of  all  lan- 
guages  the  mod  pcifeCt  and  expreffive,  as  the  words 
formed  of  fuch  letters,  according  to  their  determinate 
feparate  fignifications,  mufl  convey  the  idea  of  all  the 
matters  contained  in  the  fenfe  of  the  feveral  charac¬ 
ters,  and  be  at  once  a  name  and  a  definition,  or  fuc- 
cinCt  defeription  of  the  fubjed,  and  all  things  mate¬ 
rial 
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Hebicw  rial  as  well  as  fpiritual,  all  obje&s  in  the  natural  and 
II  moral  world,  mull  be  known  as  foon  as  their  names 
Hebruks.  are  jcnown^  anc]  their  feparate  letters  confidered. 

The  words  urim  and  tbummhn  are  thus  eafily  explain¬ 
ed  and  found,  perhaps  the  moil:  appofite  and  expref- 
five  words  that  were  ever  formed. 

Rabbinical ,  or  modern  Hebrew ,  is  the  language  ufed 
by  the  rabbins  in  the  writings  they  have  compofed. 
The  bafis  or  body  hereof  is  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
with  divers  alterations  in  the  words  of  thefe  two  lan¬ 
guages,  the  meanings  whereof  they  have  confiderably 
enlarged  and  extended.  Abundance  of  things  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  :  the  reft  is  chiefly 
Compofed  of  words  and  exprefiions,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  ;  fome  from  the  Latin  ;  and  others  from  the 
other  modern  tongues  ;  particularly  that  fpoken  in  the 
place  where  each  rabbin  lived  or  wrote. 

The  rabbinical  Hebrew  mu.ft  be  allowed  to  be  a  very 
copious  language.  M.  Simon,  in  his  Hift,  Crit.  du  Vieux 
Teftam.  liv.  iii.  chap.  27.  obferves,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  art  or  fcience  but  the  rabbins  have  treated  there¬ 
of  in  it.  They  have  tranflated  molt  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  mathematicians,  aftronomers,  and  phyfi- 
eians  ;  and  have  written  themfelves  on  moft  fubje&s : 
they  do  not  want  even  orators  and  poets.  Add,  that 
this  language,  notwithftanding  it  is  fo  crowded  with 
foreign  words,  has  its  beauties  vifible  enough  in  the 
Works  of  thofe  who  have  written  well  in  it. 

HEBREWS,  the  defendants  of  Heber,  common¬ 
ly  called  Jews.  See  Heber  and  Jews. 

Hebrews,  or  Eptfde  to  the  Hebrews,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this 
epiflle,  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  beft  authors 
ancient  and  modern  afFord  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objections  to  the  contrary 
are  of  little  or  no  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was  wrote,  were 
the  believing  Jews  of  Palcftine  ;  and  its  defign  was  to 
convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the  Jewilh  con¬ 
verts  wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  infufficiency  and 
abolifhment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  law. 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  iflands  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  north- weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
they  conftitute  a  part.  They  are  fituated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  names  of  the  largeft  are  Skie,  Mull, 
Ilay,  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  iflands  Mr  Pennant  hath 
given  the  following  hiftory. 

u  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  are  inveloped  with  obfeurity:  at  all  times  brief 
even  in  their  defcriptions  of  places  they  had  eafieft  ac- 
cefs  to,  and  might  have  deferibed  with  the  moft  fatjs- 
faCtory  precifion;  but  in  remote  places,  their  relations 
furnifh  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  conje&ure 
to  the  vifionary  antiquary. 

“  That  Pytheas,  a  traveller  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
had  vifited  Great  Britain,  I  would  wifti  to  make  only 
apocryphal .  He  aflerts  that  he  vifited  the  remoter  parts; 
and  that  he  had  alfo  feen  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
amongfl  the  ancients;  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
feen  ;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwell  his  fame,  made  the 
ifland  he  faw  laft  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  travels.  If 
JPytheas  had  reached  th&fe  parts,  he  might  have  ob- 


ferved,  floating  in  the  feas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous  HebrjuJe*. 
animals,  the  mednfa  of  Linnaeus,  and  out  of  thefe  have  ~ — 
formed  his  fable.  He  made  his  Thule  a  compofitlon  of 
neither  earth ,  fea,  nor  air;  but  like  a  compofitlon  of  them 
all;  then,  catching  his  fimile  from  what  floated  before 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Ariftoie- 
lian  idea  of  thefe  bodies ;  and  from  him  adopted  by 
naturalifts,  fucceffors  to  that  great  philo foplier.  Strabo 
very  juftiy  explodes  thefe  abfurd  tales ;  yet  allows  him 
merit  in  deferibing  the  climate  of  the  places  he  had 
feen.  As  a  farther  proof  of  his  having  vifited  the  He¬ 
brides,  he  mentions  their  unfriendly  Iky,  that  prohibits 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits;  and  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  under  (belter,  to  beat  the 
grain  out,  left  it  Ihould  be  fpoiled  by  t6e  defed  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.  This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative  ;  but  when  the  time  that  the  great 
geographer  wrote  is  confidered,  at  a  period  that  thefe 
iflands  had  been  negleded  for  a  very  long  fpaee  by  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  getting  among  a 
fierce  and  unfriendly  nation  muft  be  almoft  infuperable, 
doubts  innumerable  refpediug  the  veracity  of  this 
relater  muft  arife.  All  that  can  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
him  is,  that  he  was  a  great  traveller;  and  that  lie  might 
have  either  vifited  Britain  from  fome  of  the  nations 
commercing  with  our  ifle ;  or  received  from  them  ac¬ 
counts,  which  he  afterwards  drefled  out,  mixed  wit  It 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A  traffic  muft  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  very  northern  inhabitants  of  our  iflands 
in  the  time  of  Pytheas;  for  one  of  the  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were  made 
efther  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  or  of  a  fpecies  of 
whale  native  of  the  northern  feas. 

“  Tne  geographer  Mela,  who  fbnriflied  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  Idler 
iflands.  He  mentions  the  Orcades  as  confuting  of  30^ 
the  iEmodoe  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conqueft  of  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter: 
but,  from  the  words  of  the  hifloriaa,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetland  iflands  were  thofe  intended  ;  for  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  “  M:nodx  were  carried  out  over 
againfl  Germany  the  file  of  the  Hebrides  will  not 
admit  this  defeription,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  others;  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany, 
and  its  imaginary  iflands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

“  Pliny  the  elder  is  the  next  that  mentions  thefe  re¬ 
mote  places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri¬ 
ters,  and  of  courfe  his  information  is  fuller;  by  means 
of  intervening  idifeoveries,  he  has  added  ten  more  to 
the  number  of  the  Orcades;  is  the  firft  writer  that 
mentions  the  Hoebudes,  the  iflands  in  queftiou  ;  and 
joins  in  the  fame  line  the  iEmodae,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
beft  editions  more  properly  written,  the  Acmodx,  or  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  the  north, 
as  the  Shetland  ifles  in  the  higheft  probability  were. 

Pliny  and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the  /Emodse, 
or  Acmodte  :  the  former  makes  that  of  the  Hcebudea 
3°;  an  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  deducting 
the  little  ifles,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  moft  of 
the  greater,  and  many  of  them  fo  indiflind  as  fcarcely 
to  be  remarked,  except  on  an  adual  furvey. 

“  Solinus  fucceeds  Pliny.  If  he,  as  is  fuppofed,  was 
cotemporary  with.  Agricola,  he  ha3  made  very  ill  ufe 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  that  great  general ;  his  officers  might  have 
6  '  fur- 
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Hebrides,  furnhhed  the  hiftorian  with  better  materials  than  thofe 

-  he  has  communicated.  He  has  reduced  the  number  of 

the  Hochudes  to  five.  He  tells  us,  that  “  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  unacquainted  with  corn  :  that  they  lived 
only  on  fifli  and  milk  :  that  they  had  one  king,  as 
the  i (lands  were  only  feparated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  tlraits  !  that  their  prince  was  bound  by  cer¬ 
tain  rules  of  government,  to  do  juft  ice  *,  and  was  pre- 
ven*ed  by  poverty  from  deviating  from  the  true  courfe,  _ 
being  fupported  by  the  public,  and  allowed  nothing 
that  he  could  call  his  own,  not  even  a  wife  ;  but  then 
he  was  allowed  free  choice,  by  turns  one  out  of  every 
diftridl,  of  any  female  that  caught  his  affe&ion  ;  which 
deprived  him  of^all  ambition  about  a  fucceffor. 

“  By  the  number  of  thefe  iflands,  and  by  the  mi¬ 
nute  attention  given  by  the  hiftorian  to  the  circum- 
(tance  of  their  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  very 
narrow  (traits,  I  fhould  imagine,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Long  IJland,  and  includes  Lewis,  North  Uifl, 
Benbecula,  South  Uift,  and  Barra,  to  have  been  the 
five  Hcebudes  of  Solinus  ;  for  the  other  great  iflands, 
fuch  as  Skie,  Sec.  are  too  remote  from  each  other  to 
form  the  preceding  very  chara&erhtic  defeription  of 
that  chain  of  ifiauds.  Thefe  might  naturally  fall  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  one  petty  prince;  almoft  the  only  pro¬ 
bable  part  of  Solinus’s  narrative. 

“  After  a  long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E- 
gyptian  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  five  Ebudae; 
and  has  given  each  a  name  :  the  Weftern  Eluda ,  the 
Eaftern,  Ricinn ,  Maleos ,  Epidium .  Cambden  conjec¬ 
tures  them  to  be  the  modern  Skie,  Lewis,  Rathry  or 
Racline,  Mull,  and  Ilay  :  and  I  will  not  controvert 
his  opinion. 

«  The  Roman  hiftorians  give  very  little  light  into 
the  geography  of  thefe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
moft  might  have  been  expedled,  is  quite  filent  about 
the  names  of  places;  not  with  Handing  he  informs  us, 
that  a  fleet  by  the  command  of  Agricoia  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difeovery  and  the  conqueft  of  the 
'Orkneys:  it  (hould  feem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  ambitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
.vi&ory. 

“  ]t  is  very  difficult  to  afiign  a  reafon  for  the  change 
of  name  from  Ebudjs  to  Hebrides  :  the  lad  is  modern  ; 
-and  feems,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macpherfon  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifen  from  the  error  of  a  tranferiber,  who 
-changed  the  u  into  rl. 

“  From  all  that  has^  been  coll e died  from  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  appears,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little 
•more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names  f  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of  fuch 
barren  fpots,  from  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  the  violence  of 
the  tides,  and  horrors  of  the  narrow  founds,  in  the  in¬ 
experienced  ages  of  navigation,  never  attempted  their 
conqued,  or  faw  more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in 
fight  during  the  few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  were  expeditions  more  of  odentation  than 
'of  utility. 

“  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fome  ages 
■their  own  governors  ;  one  little  king  to  each  ifland, 
or  to  each  groupe,  as  necefiity  required.  It  is  reafon - 
able  to  fuppofc,  that  their  government  was  as  much 
•divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  -it  is  well 
.N0  150. 
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known,  was  under  the  direction  of  numbers  of  petty  Hefcnd* 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  — v— 
Romans. 

“  No  account  is  given  in  hidory  of  the  time  thefe 
iflands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 

If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  hiflorians,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pi&s  ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnanus  inform  us,  that  foon  after  the  arri¬ 
val  of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brude,  a  PiCtilh 
monarch,  made  the  faint  a  prefent  of  the  celebrated 
ifland  of  Iona.  But  neither  the  holy  meft  of  this 
ifland,  nor  the  natives  of  the  red  of  the  Hebrides,  en¬ 
joyed  a  permanent  repofe  after  this  event.  The  fird 
invafioti  of  the  Danes  does  not  feem  to  be  eafily  afeer- 
tained.  It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ireland,  and  the 
ifie  of  Rathry,  as  early  as  the  year  735.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century,  their  expeditions  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  :  Harold  Harfager,  or  the  light* haired,  purfued, 
in  875,  feveral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  expelled 
out  of  Norway  ;  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Hebri¬ 
des,  and  moleded  his  dominions  by  perpetual  defeents 
from  thofe  iflands.  He  feems  to  have  made  a  rapid 
conqued  :  he  gained  as  many  vi&ories  as  he  fought 
battles;  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and 
made  an  indiferiminate  flaughterof  theirfollowers.  Soon 
after  his  return,  the  iflanders  repoffeffed  their  ancient 
feats  :  and,  in  order  to  reprefs  their  infults,  he  fent 
Ketil  th t  Jlat-nofed  with  a  fleet  and  fome  forces  for 
that  purpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to  terms,  but 
made  his  vi&ories  fubfervient  to  his  own  ambition  :  he 
made  alliances  with  the  reguli  he  had  fubdued  ;  he 
formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to  them  their 
old  dominions.  This  effe&ed,  he  fent  back  the  fleet 
to  Harold;  openly  declared  lumfeif  independent; 
made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  canfed 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  by  the  payment 
of  tribute  and  the  badges  of  vaffalage.  Ketil  re¬ 
mained,  during  life,  mafter  of  the  iflands  ;  and  his 
fubje&s  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  fet  of  freeboot¬ 
ers,  ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  an  invafion  of  England,  he 
put  with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  aftertimes  compo- 
fed  out  of  them,  which,  from  the  refidence  of  the  little 
monarch  .in  the  ifle  of  Man,  was  fly  led  that  of  Man. 

The  iflands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thence 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  (hook  off  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  little  potentates  ruled  indepen¬ 
dent,  or  whether  they  put  themfelve£  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  lad,  as  Do* 
nald-bane  is  accufed  of  making  the  Hebrides  the  price 
of  the  afiiftance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  againfi: 
his  own  fubje&s.  Notwithftanding  they  might  occa- 
fionally  feek  the  protection  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne¬ 
ver  were  without  princes  of  their  own  :  policy  alone 
directed  them* to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  we  learn,  that  they  had  a  fuccefiion 
of  princes. 

“  In  1089  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 
of  the  iflanders  on  Norway  ;  for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 

man, 
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Hebrides,  nan,  one  of  their  monarchs,  they  fent  a  deputation  to 
*' 1  v""BI  O’Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  requeft  a  regent  of  royal 
blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  com¬ 
pliment  in  fome  other  refpedls  their  Scottifh  neigh¬ 
bours  :  the  iflanders  muft  have  given  them  fome  pre¬ 
tence  to  fovereignty  ;  for, 

“  In  1093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calls 
in  the  affiftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  him  with  the  promife  of  all  the 
iflands.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  boafts,  that  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  others,  but  only  to  refume  the  ancient  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conquefls  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  befides  the  iflands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  he  adds 
Cantyre  to  his  dominions. 

“  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  fpecies  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court;  and  who  paid,  on  affuming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni¬ 
ary  acknowledgment  during  life :  but  if  another  vice¬ 
roy  was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exa&ed  from 
*  him.  Thefe  viceroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians, 
fometimes  natives  of  the  ifles.  In  1097  we  find,  that 
Magnus  deputes  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Inge - 
mutid :  in  after  times  we  learn,  that  natives  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides 
governed,  from  the  conquefl  by  Magnus,  till  the  year 
1263,  when  Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by 
an  unfortunate  invafion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in 
his  defeat  at  Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his 
kingdom,  that  his  fucceffor  Magnus  IV.  was  content 
to  make  a  ceffion  of  the  iflands  to  Alexander  III.  ; 
but  not  without  (lipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
fum,  and  of  a  tribute  of  100  merks  for  ever,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  annual  of  Norway.  Ample 
provifion  was  alfo  made  by  Magnus  in  the  fame  trea¬ 
ty,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
Norwegian  fubje&s,  who  chofe  to  continue  in  the  ifles; 
where  many  of  their  poflerity  remain  to  this  day. 

“  Notwithflanding  this  revolution,  Scotland  feemsto 
have  received  no  real  acqnifition  of  flrength.  The 
iflands  ftill  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defendants  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Heregaidel, 
or  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  left  a  divided  dominion  to  his  fons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald  :  from  the  firfl  were  defended  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn  ;  from  the  lafl,  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  lordfhip  of  Argyle,  with 
Mull,  and  the  iflands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  fhare  of 
the  firfl ;  Ilay,  Cantyre,  and  the  fouthern  ifles.  were 
the  portion  of  the  lafl  :  a  divifion  that  formed  the  di* 
flindion  of  the  Sudereys  and  NorJereys,  (as  farther 
noticed  in  the  article  Iona). 

“  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fcourges  of  the  king¬ 
dom  .  they  are  known  in  hiflory  but  as  the  devafta- 
tions  of  a  tempefl  ;  for  their  paths  were  marked  with 
the  mofl  barbarous  deflation.  Encouraged  by  their 
diflance  from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  times,  which  gave  their  monarchs  full  employ, 
they  exercifed  a  regal  power,  and  often  affined  the 
title  ;  but  are  more  generally  known  in  hiflory  by  the 
flyle  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles ,  or  the  earls  of  Rofs  ;  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macdonald. 

“  Hillorians  are  fllent  about  their  proceedings, 
Vol. VIII.  Parti. 
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from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1263,  till  that  of  Hebrides.^ 

1 33 5 »  when  John,  lord  of  the  ifles,  withdrew  his  al-  . . * 

legiance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  his 
fucceffors  were  fo  independent,  that  Henry  fV.  en¬ 
tered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
and  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  frefh 
hoflilities  againfl  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded 
and  made  a  conquefl  of  that  county  ;  but  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  {hire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  but  un- 
decifive  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  to  fwear  allegiance  to  his 
monarch  James  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  affine  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fucceffor,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  at¬ 
tacked  and  burnt  Invernefs;  at  length,  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againfl  him,  he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  but  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  ftri&  confinement. 

“  His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  re¬ 
lenting  the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  ano¬ 
ther  rebellion,  and  deflroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword  :  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  an  Iriffi  chieftain,  with  whom  he  fought  pro¬ 
tection. 

“  Thefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

“  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  the  year  1461, 

Donald,  another  petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Rofs,  and 
lord  of  the  ifles,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency ; 
furprifed  the  caflle  of  Invernefs ;  forced  his  way  as  fat* 
as  Athol ;  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countefs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fan&ity  of  the  place :  but  the  barba¬ 
rian  and  his  followers  fet  fire  to  the  church,  put  the 
ecclefiallics  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a  great  booty, 
carried  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  his  cafile  of 
Claig,  in  the  ifland  of  Ilay.  In  a  fecond  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  firfl,  he  fuffered  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety  :  a  tempefl  overtook  him,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  mofl:  of  his  affociates  ;  and  he,  efcaping  to 
Invernefs,  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  an  lrifh  harper: 
his  furviving  followers  returned  to  Ilay,  conveyed  the 
earl  and  countefs  of  Athol  to  the  fan&uary  they  had 
violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  refloring  the 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  flirine  of 
the  offended  faint. 

“  John,  fucceffor  to  the  lafl  earl  of  Rofs,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  fent  ambaffadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bifhop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchefter  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Balloch,  and  his 
fon  and  h<  ir  John.  They  agreed  to  ferve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  fubje&s :  the 
sari  was  to  have  1  00  marks  flerling  for  life  in  time  of 
peace,  and  200I.  in  time  of  war;  and  thefe  ifland 
allies,  in  cafe  of  the  conquefl  of  Scotland,  were  to 
have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  pufleffions  benorth  of 
the  Scottifh  fea ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  truce  with  the  Scot- 
tifli  monarch,  they  were  to  be  included  in  it.  But 
about  the  year  1476,  Edward,  from  a  change  of  po¬ 
litics,  courted  the  alliance  of  James  III  and  dropt  his 
new  allies.  James,  determined  to  fubdue  this  rebel- 
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lious  race,  Tent  againft  them  a  powerful  army  under 
the  earl  of  Athol  ;  and  took  leave  of  him  with  this 
good  wifh,  Furth ,  Fortune ,  and Jll  the  fetters  ;  as  much 
as  to  fay,  “  Go  forth,  be  fortunate,  and  bring  home 
many  captives  which  the  family  of  Athol  have  ufed 
ever  fince  for  its  motto.  Rofs  was  terrified  into  fub- 
mifiion  ;  obtained  his  pardon  ;  but  was  deprived  of  his 
earldom,  which  by  a&  of  parliament  was  then  decla¬ 
red  unalienably  annexed  to  the  crown  :  at  the  fame 
time  the  king  reftored  to  him  Knapdale  and  Canftyre, 
which  the  earl  had  refigned  ;  and  invefled  him  anew 
with  the  lordfhip  of  the  ifles,  to  hold  them  of  the  king 
byfervice  and  relief. 

“  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  ifles  was  broken  : 
yet  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  the  petty  chieftains 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions, 
or  haraffed  each  other  in  private  wars;  and  tyranny 
feems  but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  neceffary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  ifles  in  perfon 
in  1536,  feized  and  brought  away  with  him  feveral 
of  the  mofl  confiderable  leaders,  and  obliged  them  to 
find  fecurity  for  their  own  good  behaviour  and  that  of 
their  vaffals.  The  names  of  thefe  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindefay),  Mydyart ,  Mac-connel ,  Mac - 
loyd ,  of  the  Lewis;  Mac-mel ,  Mac-lane,  MaclntoJj , 
John  Mudyart ,  Mac-kay ,  Mac-ken%ie ,  and  many  others; 
but  by  the  names  of  fome  of  the  above,  there  feem  to 
have  been  continental  as  well  as  infular  malecon tents. 
He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings  ;  and  finding 
feveral  to  have  been  ufurped,  reunited  their  lands  to 
the  crown.  Tn  the  fame  voyage  he  had  the  glory  of 
caufing  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coafts  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  iflands,  by  his  pilot  Alexander  Lindefay  ; 
which  were  publifhed  in  1583,  at  Paris,  by  Nicholas  de 
Nicholay  geographer  to  the  French  monarch. 

44  The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James 
bccafioned  a  negledt  of  thefe  infulated  parts  of  the 
Scottifh  dominions,  and  left  them  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy. 
In  1614,  the  Mac-donalds  made  a  formidable  infur- 
re&ion,  oppugning  the  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chieftains 
continued  in  a  fort  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  fword  of  the 
greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  governments,  was  employed 
againft  them  :  the  encouragement  and  protection  given 
by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the  beginning 
of  that  of  Charles  I.  (a). 

44  But  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti¬ 
nued  even  to  the  prefent  age.  The  heads  of  clans 
were  by  the  divifions,  and  a  falfe  policy  that  predomi¬ 
nated  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
flattered  with  an  unreal  importance  :  inftead  of  being 
treated  as  bad  fubje&s,  they  were  courted  as  defirable 
allies  ;  inftead  of  feeling  the  hand  of  power,  money 
was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of  the  times. 
They  would  have  accepted  the  fubfidies,notwithftanding 
they  detefted  the  prince  that  offered  them.  They  were 
taught  to  believe  themfelves  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
in  thefe  days  turned  to  their  deftru&ion.  Two  recent 
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rebellions  gave  legiflature  a  late  experience  of  the  folly  Hebridc*. 
of  permitting  the  feudal  fyftem  to  exift  in  any  part  of  { 

its  dominions.  The  a£t  of  1748?  for  abolifhing  heri¬ 
table  jurifdi&ions,  at  once  deprived  the  chieftains  of 
all  power  of  injuring  the  public  by  their  commotions. 

Many  of  thefe  Regull  fecond  this  effort  of  legiflature, 
and  negledl  no  opportunity  of  rendering  themfelves 
hateful  to  their  unhappy  vaffals,  the  former  inftruments 
of  their  ambition.” 

44  The  fituation  of  thefe  iflands  in  the  great  Atlantic  Smollei's 
Ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and  moift  in  the  greater  Mod*  Hijl, 
part  of  them.  In  the  moll  northerly  ifles  the  fun,  at**^0*^* 
the  fummer  folftice,  is  not  above  an  hour  under  the 
horizon  at  midnight,  and  not  longer  above  it  at  mid  day 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  foil  of  the  H  brides  varies 
alfo  in  different  ifles,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
ifland  :  fome  are  mountainous  and  barren,  producing 
little  elfe  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern,  and  a  little 
grafs  ;  while  others,  being  cultivated  and  manured  with 
fea-weed,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats  and  barley. 

“  Lead  mines  have  been  difeovered  in  fome  of  thefe 
iflands,  but  not  worked  to  much  advantage  ;  others 
have  been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  lime- 
ftone,  and  fiee-ftone ;  nor  are  they  deftitute  of  iron, 
talc,  cryftals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of 
which  emulate  the  Brafilian  topaz.  \ 

44  With  refpedl  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  the 
plentiful  harvefts  of  corn  that  the  natives  earn  from 
agticulture,  and  the  pot-herbs  and  roots  that  are  planted 
in  gardens  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  people,  thefe 
iflands  produce  fpontaneoufly  a  variety  of  plants  and 
fimples,  ufed  by  the  iflanders  in  the  cure  of  their  dif- 
eafes  ;  but  there  is  hardly  a  fhrub  or  tree  to  be  feen, 
except  in  a  very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  more  trouble 
than  fuccefs. 

44  The  animals,  both  of  the  land  and  fea,  domeftic 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and  fifhes,  found  in  and* 
about  thefe  iflands,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  fize,  and 
configuration,  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys. 

44  The  people  inhabiting  thefe  iflands  are  of  the 
fame  race  with  thofe  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
habit,  and  obferve  the  fame  cuftoms.  [See  the  article 
Highlands.] 

44  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  ftaples 
of  this  country  are  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  fifh,  which 
they  fell  to  their  fellow- fubje&s  of  Scotland.  Part  of 
the  wool  they  work  up  into  knit- (lockings,  coarfe 
cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff  called  tartan .  They 
likewife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  export  it  in  boats 
or  barklings  to  different  parts  of  the  main-land.  Cod, 
ling,  mackarel,  whiting,  haddock,  and  foies,  are  here 
caught  in  abundance,  together  with  a  fmall  red  cod, 
remarkably  voracious,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour  ;  there 
are  likewife  two  kinds  of  white  fifh,  which  feem  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  coaft,  known  by  the  names  of  lithe  and 
cea ,  efteemed  good  eating.  But  the  greateft  treafure 
the  ocean  pours  forth  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of  her¬ 
rings*, 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  the  iflanders  were  continually  harafling  Ireland  with  their  plunder¬ 
ing  invafions,  or  landing  there  to  fupport  rebellions:  at  length  it  was  made  treafon  to  leceive  thefe  Hebridiani 
Redfhanks  as  they  were  ftyled*. 
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Hebrides*  rings,  which,  at  one  feafon  of  the  year,  fwarm  in  all 
the  creeks  and  bays  along  the  weftern  fliore  of  Scotland. 
Thefe  are  counted  the  largeft,  fatteft,  and  fineft  her¬ 
rings  caught  in  any  part  of  the  northern  feas.  This 
fifliery  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  brings  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  kingdom.  The  fifli  are 
caught,  cured,  barrelled  up,  and  exported  :  but  whe¬ 
ther  from  want  of  fkill,  or  a  proper  fait  for  pickling, 
the  Scotch- cured  herrings  of  this  coaft,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  all  others  in  their  natural  ftate,  are  counted  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  which  are  dreffed  and  pickled  by  the 
Dutch  nfhermen. 

44  How  mean  and  contradfed  foever  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  fihefe  iflands  may  be  at  prefent,  they 
are  perhaps  more  capable  of  improvement  in  both 
articles  than  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  little  dalle d  in  hufbandry, 
that  the  foil,  though  generally  good  in  the  low  grounds, 
yields  nothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and  barley;  and 
great  tva&s  of  land  lie  altogether  uncultivated.  If  a 
very  fmall  number  of  judicious  farmers  would  fettle  in 
fome  of  the  molt  conliderable  iflands,  they  would  foon 
raife  fuch  harvetls  as  would  enrich  themfelves;  employ 
and  maintain  all  the  idle  people,  a  great  number  of 
whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  countries  for 
fnbfiftence  ;  afford  fufficient  bread  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  even  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppolite  con¬ 
tinent.  The  foil  in  many  places  would  produce  wheat, 
and  almoft  every  where  would  give  good  pafturage, 
infomuch  that,  with  proper  culture,  the  people  might 
provide  hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle,  which  during 
the  feverity  of  the  winter  die  in  great  numbers  for  want 
of  provihon.  Improvements  of  this  kind  would  be 
the  more  eafily  made,  as  the  fea- fliore  abounds  with 
fliells  for  lime  and  fea-weeds  for  manure  ;  and  the  la¬ 
bourers  would  be  eafily  fubfifted  by  the  fifh  that  fwarm 
not  only  in  the  ocean  which  furrounds  thefe  iflands, 
but  likevvife  in  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  frefh. 
water.  Martin  declares,  that  he  knew  100  families 
in  this  country  maintained  by  as  many  little  farms,  the 
rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5  s.  one  fheep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  oats. 

44  The  commerce  of  thefe  iflands  might  be  extended 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  a  ftaple  of  trade, 
and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen.  They  are  fur- 
niflied  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and  har¬ 
bours,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  :  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  numerous,  ftrong,  active,  and  every  way 
qualified  for  the  life  of  a  mariner.  The  fea  affords 
myriads  of  fifh  for  exportation  :  the  lands  might  afford 
plenty  of  paftuiage  for  black  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep, 
as  well  as  plenteous  harvetls  of  corn  and  other  grain  : 
woollen  and  linen  manufa&ures  might  be  profecuted 
to  great  advantage,  where  labour  is  cheap  and  provi- 
fions  are  rtafonable.  The  iflands  afford  good  ilone  and 
lime  ;  and  fome  parts  of  the  oppolite  main  land,  tim¬ 
ber  for  building.  They  have  plenty  of  fuel,  not  only 
for  the  ordinary  purpotes  of  life.,  but  alfo  for  falt-pans, 
which  might  be  e reded  on  different  parts  of  the  coalt; 
and  tor  burning  fca-ware  for  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  or  foap 
manufa&ure.  Finally,  the  fituation  of  thefe  iflands 
is  fo  commodious  for  trade,  that  the  navigator  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  open  fea,  and  almoft  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hamburgh,  Hol¬ 
land  ;  nay,  with  a  favourable  wind,  he  can  reach  the 
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coafts  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  week’s  failing ;  if  he  Hebrides 
is  bound  for  the  Britilh  plantations,  or  indeed  for  any  Hebron* , 
part  of  the  known  globe,  he  is  at  once  difencumbered  ~ 
of  the  land,  and  profecutes  his  voyage  through  the 
open  fea  without  obftrudion  or  difficulty.” 

To  the  ncgle&ed  ftate  of  thefe  iflands,  and  to  their 
great  importance  in  various  natural  refpeds,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  government  has  been  called  within  thefe  few 
years  by  the  reprefentation  and  efforts  of  different  pa¬ 
triotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  a  regular  efta- 
blifhment  has  been  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  Society  for  extending  the  Fiftieries  and  improving 
the  Sea- coafts  of  the  Kingdom;  in  confeqnence  of 
which  many  ufeful  plans  for  the  improvement  of  thofe 
iflands  have  been  adopted,  and  are  gradually  carrying 
into  execution. 

New  Hebrides ,  a  clufter  of  iflands  lying  in  the 
Great  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  The  northern 
iflands  of  this  archipelago  were  firft  difeovered  by  that 
great  navigator  Qmros  in  1606,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon  conlidered  as  a  part  of  the  fouthern  continent, 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately,  was  fuppofed 
to  exift.  They  were  next  vifited  by  M.  de  Bougain¬ 
ville  in  1768,  who,  befides  landing  on  the  ifland  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difeover  that  the  land  was 
not  conne&ed,  but  compofed  of  iflands,  which  he  call¬ 
ed  the  Great  Cyclades .  Captain  Cook,  befides  afeer- 
taining  the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  added 
the  knowledge  of  feveral  in  this  group  which  were  be¬ 
fore  unknown.  He  explored  the  whole  clufter  ;  and 
thinking  himfelf  thereby  intitled  to  affix  to  them  a  ge¬ 
neral  appellation,  he  named  them  the  New  Hebrides . 

They  are  fituated  between  latitudes  of  14  deg.  25.  min. 
and  20  deg.  4  min.  fouth ;  and  between  1 66  deg.  41 
min.  and  170  deg.  21  min.  eaft  longitude;  and  extend 
125  leagues  in  the  dire&ion  of  north-north-weft  and 
fouth-fouth-eaft.  The  molt  northern  part  of  this  archi¬ 
pelago  was  called  by  M.  de  Bougainville  the  Peak  of 
the  Etoile .  The  whole  clufter  con  lifts  of  the  following 
iflands ;  fome  of  which  have  received  names  from 
the  different  European  navigators  ;  others  retain  the 
names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra 
del  Efperitu  Santo,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  Ifle 
of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whiifwntide,  Ambrym,  Immer, 

Apee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchin- 
brook,  Shepherd,  Eorramanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and 
Tanna. 

HEBRON  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  ancient  city  fitua¬ 
ted  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
fouth.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kiriath  Arba ,  or 
Cariath  Arba.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with  the 
moft  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  feven  years  prior 
to  Zoan,  tranflated  Pants  by  the  Seventy.  Jofephus 
makes  it  not  only  older  than  Tanis,  but  even  than 
Memphis.  It  ftood  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Afphaltites, 
and  was  for  fome  time  the  royal  refidence  of  David. 

After  the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edomites, 
as  did  all  the  fouth  country  of  Judea.  It  isnowcalled//#- 
broun ,  fituated  feven  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Bethlehem. 

The  Arabs  call  it  El-kalily  “  the  well  beloved;”  which 
is  the  epithet  they  ufually  apply  to  Abraham,  whofe 
fepulchral  grotto  they  ftill  fhow.  Habroun  is  feated 
at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  on  which  are  fome  wretched 
ruins,  the  mifhapen  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle.  The 
adjacent  country  is  a  fort  of  oblong  hollow,  five  or  fix 
Z  z  2  league! 
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Hebron  leagues  in  length,  and  not  difagreeably  varied  by  rocky 
Hecatefia  hillocks,  groves  of  fir-trees,  limited  oaks,  and  a  few 
1  plantations  of  vines  and  olive  trees.  Thefe  vineyards 

are  not  cultivated  with  a  view  to  make  wine,  the  in¬ 
habitants  being  fuch  zealous  Mahometans  as  not  to 
permit  any  Chriftians  to  live  among  them  :  they  are 
only  of  ufe  to  procure  dried  railins,  which  are  badly 
prepared,  though  the  grapes  are  of  an  excellent  kind. 
The  peafants  cultivate  cotton  likewife,  which  is  fpun 
by  their  wives,  and  fold  at  Jerufalem  and  Gaza.  They 
have  alfo  fome  foap  tnanufadlories,  the  kali  for  which 
is  fold  them  by  the  Bedouins ;  and  a  very  ancient  glafs- 
houfe,  the  only  one  in  Syria.  They  make  there  a 
great  quantity  of  coloured  rings,  bracelets  for  the 
wriils  and  legs,  and  for  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
befides  a  variety  of  other  trinkets,  which  are  fent  even 
to  Conftantinople.  In  confequence  of  thefe  manufac¬ 
tures,  Mr  Volney  informs  us,  Habroun  is  the  mofl 
•  powerful  village  in  all  this  quarter  ;  and  is  able  to  arm 
800  or  900  men,  who  adhere  to  the  fadion  Kaifi,  and 
are  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  people  of  Bethlehem. 
This  difcord,  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  from  the  eailiefl  times  of  the  Arabs,  caufes  a 
perpetual  civil  war.  The  peafants  are  inceffantly  ma¬ 
king  inroads  on  each  other’s  lands,  deftroying  their 
corn,  dourra,  fefamum,  and  olive  trees,  and  carrying 
off  their  fiieep,  goats,  and  camels.  The  Turks,  who 
are  every  where  negligent  in  repiefling  limilar  diforders, 
are  the  lefs  attentive  to  them  here,  fince  their  autho¬ 
rity  is  very  precarious.  The  Bedouins,  whofe  camps 
occupy  the  level  country,  are  continually  at  open  ho- 
ftilities  with  them  ;  of  which  the  peafants  avail  them- 
felves  to  refill  their  authority,  or  do  mifehief  to  each 
other,  according  to  the  blind  caprice  of  their  igno¬ 
rance  or  the  interell  of  the  moment.  Hence  arifes  an 
anarchy  which  is  flill  more  dreadful  than  the  defpotifm 
which  prevails  elfewhere,  while  the  mutual  devaitations 
of  the  contending  parties  render  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  Syria  more  wretched  than  that  of  any  other. 

HEBRUS  (anc.  geog.),  the  largelt  river  of  Thrace, 
riling  from  mount  Scombrus;  running  in  two  channels 
till  it  comes  to  Philippopolis,  where  they  unite.  It 
empties  itfelf  at  two  mouths  into  the  Aegean  Sea,  to 
the  north  of  Samotlirace.  It  was  fuppoftd  to  roll  its 
waters  upon  golden  fauds.  The  head  of  Orpheus  was 
thrown  into  it  after  it  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Cico- 
nian  women. 

HECATE  (fab.  hill.),  a  daughter  of  Perfes  and 
Alleria,  the  fame  as  Proferpine  or  Diana.  She  was 
called  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate 
or  Proferpine  in  hell ;  whence  her  name  of  Diva  triformis , 
tergemina ,  triceps .  She  was  fuppofed  to  prtiide  over 
magic  and  enchantments.  She  was  generally  represent¬ 
ed  like  a  woman,  with  the  head  of  a  horfe,  a  dog,  or 
a  boar  ;  and  fometimes  fhe  appeared  with  three  differ¬ 
ent  bodies,  and  three  different  faces,  with  one  neck. 
Dogs,  lambs,  and  honey,  were  generally  offered  to  her, 
efpecially  in  ways  and  crofs  roads ;  whence  Ihe  obtain¬ 
ed  the  name  of  'Trivia .  Her  power  was  extended  over 
heaven,  the  earth,  fea,  and  hell;  and  to  her  kings  and 
nations  fuppofed  themfelves  indebted  for  their  pro- 
fperity. 

HECATESIA,  a  yearly  feltival  obferved  by  the 
Stratonicenfians  in  honour  of  Hecate.  The  Athenians 
paid  alfo  particular  worlhip  to  this  goddefs,  who  was 


deemed  the  patronefs  of  families  and  of  children.  From  Hecatomb 
this  circumilance  the  llatues  of  the  godclefs  'were  erec- 
ted  before  the  doors  of  the  houfes ;  and  upon  eveiy  HecIa* 
new  moon  a  public  fupper  was  always  provided  at  the  J 

expence  of  the  ricliell  people,  and  fet  in  the  llreets, 
where  the  poorell  of  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
tire  and  feall  upon  it,  while  they  reported  that  Hecate 
had  devoured  it.  There  were  alfo  expiatory  offerings, 
to  fupplicate  the  goddefs  to  remove  whatever  evils  might 
impend  on  the  head  of  the  public,  &c. 

HECATOMB,  in  antiquity,  a  facrifice  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  bealls  of  the  fame  kind,  at  an  hundred  altars,  and 
by  an  hundred  prieils  or  facrificers.-The  word  is  formed 
of  the  Greeks which  properly  fignifies  a  fump- 
tuous  or  magnificent  facrifice. — Others  derive  it  from 
the  Greek  centum ,  “  a  hundred,”  and  C*s-  bos , 

“  bullock,”  &c.  ;  on  which  footing  the  hecatomb 
Ihould  be  a  facrifice  of  100  bullocks. — Others  derive 
the  word  from  (kxtov  and  peSy  «  foot ;”  and  on 
that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  confifl  of 
only  25  four  footed  bealls.  They  add,  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  kind  of  bealls  were  chofe  for  vi&ims,  pro¬ 
vided  the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  a  hecatomb  to 
the  mufes  of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
difeovering  the  demonllration  of  the  47th  propofition 
of  the  firit  book  of  Euclid,  viz,,  that  in  a  redangled 
triangle  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  two  other  Tides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs  :  Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  facrifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country;  whence  the  inllitution  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  facrifice  of  too  vidims,  called  hecatombs.  O- 
thers  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague,  where¬ 
with  the  100  cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  aillided;  for 
the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fc 
fplendid  a  facrifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  for  a  hecatomb  they 
ereded  100  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  facrificed  100 
Iheep  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  empe¬ 
rors  offered  facriiices  of  this  kind,  they  facrificed  10© 
lions,  too  eagles,  and  100  other  bealls  of  the  like  kind. 

HECATOMB^EON  was  the  firll  month  of  the  A- 
thenian  year,  confiding  of  30  days ;  beginning  on  the 
firll  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folllice,  and  confe- 
quently  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and 
the  beginning  of  July.  It  had  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  hecatombs  facrificed  in  it.  See  Hecatomb. 

HECATOMPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  a  furnaine  of  the 
illand  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The  territory  of 
Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name  for  the  fame  reafon; 
and  the  cullom  of  thefe  100  cities  was  to  facrifice  a 
hecatomb  annually. 

HECATOMPYLOS  (anc.  geog.),  the  metropolis 
of  Parthia,  and  royal  rtfidence  of  Arfaces,  fituated  at 
the.  fprings  of  the  Araxes.  Thebes  in  Egypt  had  alfo 
the  fame  name  from  its  100  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  filh.  A  falmon  heck  is 
a  grate  for  catching  that  fort  of  filh. 

HECKLE,  among  hemp-dreffers.  See  Hatch  el- 

HECLA,  a  volcano  of  Iceland,  and  one  of  the  moll 
furious  in  the  world,  fituated  on  the  fouthern  part  of 
illand.  See  Iceland. 

It  was  vifited  in  the  year  1772  by  Dr  Van  Troil,  a 

Swedilh 


Hecia. 
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Swedifh  gentleman,  along  with  Mr  (now  Sir  Jofeph) 
Banks,  Dr  Solandcr,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  Edinburgh, 
On  their  firfi  landing  they  found  a  trad  of  land  60  or  70 
miles  in  extent  entirely  ruined  by  lava,  which  appeared  tc 
have  been  in  the  highefi  Rate  of  liquefaction.  Having 
undertaken  a  journey  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  they 
travelled  3C0  or  360  Engliih  miles  over  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  trad  of  lava  ;  and  had  at  length  the  pleafure  of 
being  the  frit  who  had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain. 

Hecia,  according  to  the  accounts  of  thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  is  lituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  a* 
bout  four  miles  from  the  fea-coafi,  and  is  divired  into 
three  parts  at  the  top,  the  middle  point  being  the 
highelt  ;  and,  according  to  an  exa<d  obfervatiou  with 
Ramlelen’s  barometer,  is  5000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fea.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  their  horfes  at  the 
firfi  opening  from  which  the  fire  had  burft.  They  de¬ 
fer  ibe  this  as  a  place  with  lofty  glazed  walls  and  high 
glazed  cliffs,  unlike  a»y  thing  which  they  had  ever  feen 
before. 

A  little  higher  up  they  found  a  large  quantity  of 
grit  and  flones  ;  and  Hill  farther  on  another  opening, 
which,  though  not  deep,  defeended  lower  than  that  of 
the  higbeft  point.  Here  they  imagined  they  plainly 
difeerned  the  tffe&s  of  boiling  water  ;  and  not  far  from 
thence  the  mountain  began  to  be  covered  with  fnow, 
excepting  fome  fpots  which  were  bare.  The  reafon  of 
this  difference  they  foon  perceived  to  be  the  hot  vapour 
afeendiug  from  the  mountain.  As  they  afeended  high¬ 
er  they  found  thefe  fpots  oecome  larger  ;  and  about 
200  yards  below  the  fummit,  a  hole  about  a  yard  and 
an  half  in  diameter  was  obferved,  from  whence  iffued 
fo  hot  a  fleam,  that  they  could  not  meafure  the  degree 
of  heat  with  the  thermometer.  The  cold  now  began 
to  be  very  intenfe  ;  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  at  54,  now  fell  to  24; 
the  wind  alfo  became  fo  violent,  that  they  were  fome- 
times  obliged  to  lie  down  for  fear  of  being  blown  down 
the  moll  dreadful  precipices.  On  the  very  fummit  they 
experienced  at  the  fame  time  a  high  degree  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  for,  in  the  air,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  flood 
confiantly  at  24,  but  when  fet  on  the  ground,  rofe  to 
153  ;  the  barometer  Rood  at  22.247.  Though  they 
were  very  much  inclined  to  remain  here  for  fome  time, 
it  could  by  no  means  be  done  with  fafety  ;  .for  which 
reafon  they  were  obliged  to  defeend  very  quickly. 

The  mountain  feems  to  be  made  up,  not  of  lava,  but 
of  fand,  grit,  and  afhes  ;  which  are  thrown  up  with  the 
Rones  partly  difcoloured,  and  partly  melted  by  the  fire. 
Several  forts  of  pumice  Rones  were  found  on  it,  among 
which  was  one  with  fome  fulphur.  Sometimes  the  pu¬ 
mice  was  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as  light  as  tow. 
Its  form  and  colour  was  fometimes  very  fine,  but  at 
the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  difficult  to  remsve  it 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  common  lava  was 
found  both  in  large  pieces  and  fmall  bits  ;  as  likewife 
a  quantity  of  black  jafper  burned  at  the  extremities, 
and  refembling  trees  and  branches.  Some  flate  of  a 
Rrong  red  colour  was  obferved  among  the  flones  thrown 
out  by  the  volcano.  In  one  place  the  lava  had  taken 
the  form  of  chimney- Racks  half  broken  down. — As 
they  defeended  the  mountain  they  obferved  three  open¬ 
ings.  In  one,  every  thing  looked  as  red  as  brick  ;  from 
another,  the  lava  had  flowed  in  a  Rream  about  50  yards 
$ 


broad,  and  after  proceeding  for  fome  way,  had  divided 
into  three  large  branches.  Further  on  they  perceived 
an  opening,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  mount* in 
in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  in  throwing  up  of  which  the 
fire  appeared  to  have  exhaufted  itfelf. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  our  travellers  were 
the  firR  who  afeended  to  the  top  of  this  mountain. 
The  reafon  that  no  one  before  them  had  ever  done  fo 
was  partly  founded  in  fuperRition,  and  partly  the  Reep- 
nefs  and  difficulty  of  the  afeent,  which  w*s  greatly  fa- 
cilited  by  an  eruption  in  1766.  MoR  kinds  of  lava 
found  in  other  volcanic  countries  are  to  be  met  with 
about  Hecia,  or  other  Iceland  volcanoes  ;  as  the  grey, 
dark  perforated  kind,  fimilar  to  the  Derbyfhire  load- 
Rone  ;  the  Iceland  agate,  pumex  vitreus  both  the  tnger 
and  viridis .  Some  have  conjectured  this  to  be  the  lapis 
oblideanus  of  the  ancients,  which  they  formed  into 
Hatties. 

The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  openings  whence 
the  eruptions  proceed,  but  rather  loofe  grit  and  afhes  ; 
and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains 
confiR  of  this  matter  ;  which,  when  it.  is  grown  cold, 
generally  takes  an  arched  form.  The  upper  cruR 
frequently  grows  hard  and  folid,  vvhilR  the  melted  mat¬ 
ter  beneath  it  continues  liquid.  This  forms  great  ca¬ 
vities,  whofe  walls,  bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where 
great  quantities  of  Rala&ite  lava  ar  foui  d.  There  are 
a  vaR  number  of  thefe  caves  in  the  ifland,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  flickering  their  cattle.  The  largeR  in  the  ifland  is 
5034  feet  long  and  from  50  to  54  in  breath,  and  be¬ 
tween  34  and  36  in  height. — There  are  fome  prodigi¬ 
ous  clefts  left  by  the  eruptions,  the  largeR  of  which  is- 
called  Almeneggaci ,  near  the  water  of  Tingalla,  in  the 
fouthweRern  part  of  the  ifland.  It  is  105  feet  broad 
and  very  long.  The  direction  of  the  cliafm  itfelf  is 
from  north  to  fouth.  Its  weRern  wall,  from  which  the* 
other  has  been  perpendicularly  divided,  is  107  feet  fix 
inches  in  height,  and  confifls  of  many  ftrata,  of  about 
10  inches  each  in  height,  of  lava  grown  cold  at  different 
times.  The  eaRern  wall  is  only  45  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  directly  oppofite 
to  the  higheR  part  of  the  other  fide  is  no  more  than 
36  feet  5  inches  high. 

HECTIC  Fever.  See  (the  Inch x  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

HECTOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Allyanax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
which  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againfi  the  Greeks. 
He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body,  fa- 
Rened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  reflored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large  ran- 
fom.  See  Troy. 

HEDERA,  Ivy,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  giving  name  to  the 
46th  order,  Hederncea,  There  are  five  oblong  petals; 
the  berry  is  pentafpermous,  girt  by  the  calyx. 

Species.,  1.  The  helix,  or  common  ivy’,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  and,  where  it  metts 
with  any  fupport,  will  rife  to  a  great  height  fending 
out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  flrike  into  the  joints  of 
walls  or  the  bark  of  trees.  If  there  is  no  fupport,  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  take  root  all  their  length,  fo 
that  they  clolely  cover  the  furface,  and  are  difficult  to 

eradicate. . 
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Hedges,  eradicate.  While  thefe  (talks  are  fixed  to  any  fupport,  ward  fences,  they  are 
w-  -  /— -  or  Upon  the  ground,  they  are  (lender  and  flexible ; 

but  when  they  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fup¬ 
port,  they  fhorten  and  become  woody,  forming  tliem- 
felves  into  large  buihy  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  lar¬ 
ger,  more  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes 
like  the  lower  leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a  quite  different 
appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
one  with  filver-ftriped  leaves,  the  other  with  yellowifh 
leaves  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  and  thefe  are  fome- 
times  admitted  into  gardens.  ^.  The  quinquefolra,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  is  a  native  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  It  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Britifn  gar¬ 
dens,  chiefly  to  plant  againft  walls  or  buildings  to  co¬ 
ver  them :  which  thefe  plants  will  do  in  a  fliort 
time  ;  for  they  will  (hoot  almofb  20  feet  in  one  year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  build¬ 
ing  :  but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn,  the  plants 
v  make  but  an  indifFerent  appearance  in  winter,  and 

therefore  .are  proper  only  for  fuch  lituations  as  will  not 
.admit  of  better  plants ;  for  this  will  thrive  in  the  midft 
of  cities,  and  is  not  injured  by  fmoke  or  the  clofenefs 
of  the  air. 

Culture .  The  firft  fpecies  is  eafily  propagated  by 
its  trailing  branches,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  The  fecond  may  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  ;  which  if  planted  in  autumn  in  a  ftiady  border 
will  take  root,  and  by  the  following  autumn  will  be 
fit  to  plant  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

Ufes .  The  roots  of  the  ivy  are  ufed  by  leather-cut¬ 
ters  to  whet  their  knives  upon.  Apricots  and  peaches 
covered  with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have 
been  obferved  to  bear  fruit  plentifully.  The  leaves  have 
a  naufeous  tafte ;  Haller  fays,  they  are  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  Germany  as  a  fpecific  for  the  atrophy.  The 
common  people  of  England  apply  them  to  iffues  ;  and 
an  ointment  made  from  them  is  in  great  efteem  among 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  a  ready  cure  for  burns. 

The  berries  have  a  little  acidity.  When  fully  ripe,  a 
dofe  of  them  has  beeri  recommended  in  the  plague.  In 
warm  climates,  a  refinous juice  exfudes  from  the  ftalks, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difeutient, 
and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  plafters  and  ointments 
adopted  for  thofe  purpofes.  Horfes  and  (heep  eat  the 
plant ;  goats  and  cows  refufe  it. — Cafpar  Bauhine 
and  Tournefort  mention  a  fort  of  ivy  that  grows  in 
many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  poet's  ivy,  becaufe  the  an¬ 
cients  are  faid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for 
adorning  the  brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is 
called  hedera  dtonyfias ,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  fort  of  ivy  in  their  public  rejoicings  and  feails 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries  are  of  a  fine  gold 
colour,  whence  this  fpecies  has  been  termed  by  others 
chryfocarpos 
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planted  either  with  hawthorn, 
crabs,  or  black-thorn  :  but  thofe  hedges  which  are 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wildernefs- quar¬ 
ters,  or  to  fcreen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from 
fight,  are  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own¬ 
er  ;  fome  preferring  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  hol¬ 
ly  is  beft  ;  next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  lauruftinus, 
phyllyrea,  Sc c,  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the  hornbeam, 
and  the  elm. 
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HEDERACEiE,  (from  hedera  “ivy.”)  The  name 


of  the  46th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  confiding  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera, 
which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  feem 
nearly  allied  to  it.  See  Botany,  p.  468. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  are  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inclofures,  or  to  divide  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  garden.  When  they  are  defigned  as  out- 


Before  planting,  it  is  proper  to  confider  the  nature  General  db 
of  the  land,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  beft  regions  fot 
in  it  ;  and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants  Flantm& 
are  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  fize,  the  fets  ought  to  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  cut  with¬ 
in  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;  they  ought 
to  be  frefh  taken  up,  ftraight,  fmooth,  and  well-root¬ 
ed.  Thofe  plants  that  are  raifed  in  the  nurfery  are  to 
be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made  •,  and  fome  of 
the  beft  mould  (hould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  fet  upon  it  a  foot  afunder.  When  the 
firft  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it  muft  be  covered  with  mould; 
and  when  the  bank  is  a  foot  high,  yon  may  lay  ano¬ 
ther  row  of  fets  againft  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and 
cover  them  as  you  did  the  others  :  the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry 
or  dead-hedge  laid,  to  (hade  and  defend  the  under¬ 
plantation.  Stakes  (hould  then  be  driven  into  the 
loofe  earth,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground  :  thefe 
are  to  be  placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  diftance  : 
and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you 
may  edder  it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  (lakes  with 
fmall  long  poles,  and  when  the  eddering  is  (iniftied, 
drive  the  (lakes  anew.  % 

The  quick  muft  be  kept  conftantly  weeded,  and  fe-  Of  mans* 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle  ;  and  in  February  gwg  the 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  llavvth°rn« 
which  will  caufe  it  ftrike  root  afrefh,  and  help  it  much 
in  the  growth.  ^ 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges;  and  ifofthecrab, 
the  plants  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall  wild 
crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  raifed 
from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without  diftinc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab  never 
(hoot  fo  tlrong  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  an 
hedge. 

The  black-thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for  3iacfe4 
hedges:  and  the  beft  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife thorn, 
the  plants  from  the  Hones  of  the  fruit,  which  (hould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended  ; 
but  when  they  are  kept  longer  out  cf  the  ground,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when 
fown,  as  when  it  is  planted.  ^ 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges  ;  but  Holly, 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  deftroyed  :  othervvife,  it  is  by  far 
the  mod  beautiful  plant ;  and,  being  an  ever- green,  will 
afford  much  better  (belter  for  cattle  in  winter  than  any 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  beft  method  of  railing  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  (tones  in  the  place  where  the 

hedge 
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where  this  can  be  convenient-  their  leaves  frequently  turn  of  a  black  difagrecable  Hedges. 

colour.  v  il/ 

Many  of  the  flowering  fhrubs  have  alfo  been  planted  floWflr. 
in  hedges,  fuch  as  rofes,  honeyfuckles,  fweet  briar,  & c.  jp  (hrub?, 
but  theie  are  difficult  to  train;  and  if  they  are  cut  to 
bring  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers,  which  are 
their  greateft  beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed.  A 
correfpondent  of  the  fociety  for  improving  agriculture 
in  Scotland,  however,  informs  us,  that  he  tried  with 
fuccefs  the  eglantine,  fweet-briar,  or  dog-rofc,  when 
all  the  methods  of  making  hedges  pra&ifed  in  Effex 
and  Harnpfhire  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  method 
was  to  gather  the  hips  of  this  plant,  and  to  lay  them 
in  a  tub  till  March  :  the  feeds  were  then  eafily  rubbed 
out ;  after  which  they  were  fowed  in  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  for  garden  peas.  Next  year  they  came  up  ; 
and  the  year  after  they  were  planted  in  the  following 
manner.  After  marking  out  the  ditch,  the  plants  were 
laid  about  18  inches  afunder  upon  the  fide  grafs,  and 
their  roots  covered  with  the  firll  turfs  that  were  taken 
off  from  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditch.  The  earth 
lide  of  thefe  turfs  was  placed  next  to  the  roots,  and 
other  earth  laid  upon  the  turfs  which  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  ditch.  In  four  or-  five  years  thefe  plants 
made  a  fence  which  neither  liorfes  nor  cattle  of  any 
kind  could  pafs.  Even  in  two  or  three  years  none  of 
the  larger  cattle  will  attempt  a  fence  of  this  kind. 

Sheep  indeed  will  fometimes  do  fo,  but  they  are  always 
entangled  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  would  remain 
there  till  they  died  unlefs  relieved.  Old  briars  dug  up 
and  planted  foon  make  an  excellent  fence  ;  and,  where 
thin,  it  may  be  eafily  thickened  by  laying  down  bran¬ 
ches,  which  in  one  year  will  make  fhoots  of  fix  or  feven 
feet.  They  bear  clipping  very  well.  g 

Dr  Anderfon,  who  hath  treated  the  fubjeA  of  hedg-  Dr  Ander* 
ing  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  other  fbn’sdireo, 
plants  befides  thofe  abovementioned  might  be  ufefully tlons* 
employed  in  the  conftru&ion  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.  This,  he  fays,  by 
no  means  requires  the  vvetnefs  of  foil  which  is  common-  EJfays  on 
ly  fuppofed.  “  It  is  generally  imagined  (fays  he),  Agriculture^ 
that  the  willow  can  be  made  to  thrive  no  where  except*’  ^c* 
in  wet  or  boggy  ground  :  but  this  is  one  of  thofe  vul¬ 
gar  errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfervation,  too 
often  to  be  met  with  in  fubje&s  relating  to  rural  af¬ 
fairs  ;  for  experience  has  fufflciently  convinced  me, 
that  this  plant  will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any 
rich  well  cultivated  foil  (unlefs  in  particular  circum- 
flances  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned),  even  although 
it  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.  It  could  not,  however,  in 
general  be  made  to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thorns  ;  nor  would  it,  in  any  refpe£t,  be  proper 
to  train  it  up  for  a  fence  in  the  fame  way  as  that  plant.  9 
The  willow,  as  a  fence,  could  feldom  be  fuccefsfully 
employed,  but  for  dividing  into  feparate  inclofures  any 
extenfive  field  of  rich  ground  :  and,  as  it  is  always  ne- 
ceffary  to  put  the  foil  into  as  good  order  as  poffible  be¬ 
fore  a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  planted  in  it,  the  eafieft 
method  of  putting  it  into  the  neceffary  high  tilth,  will 
be  to  mark  off  the  boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  in 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  with  a  defign  to  give, 
a  complete  fallow  to  a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be  planted  the  enfuing  winter.  This  ridge  ought 
to  be  frequently  ploughed  during  the  fummer-feafon, 

■'and! 
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hedge  is  intended  ;  and, 

’  ly  done,  the  plants  will  make  a  much  better  progrefs 
than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted  :  but  thefe  berries 
fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  feveral  months  before 
they  are  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Chriitmas,  when  they  are  uiually  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  large  flower- pots,  mixing  fome  fand 
with  them  ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  muff  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth, 
about  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  mult  re¬ 
main  till  the  following  O&ober,  when  they  fliould  be 
taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  ground  fliould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
bullies,  trees,  &c.  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcat- 
tered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fliould  fail.  When  the 
plants  grow  up,  they  mull  be  carefully  weeded  :  and  if 
they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they  fliould  be 
cut  twice  a  year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Auguft  ;  but 
if  they  are  only  defigned  for  fences,  they  need  only  be 
fheered  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe  hedges,  while 
young,  fliould  admittas  much  free  air  as  poffible:  the  beft 
fort  are  thofe  made  with  polls  and  rails,  or  with  ropes 
drawn  through  holes  made  in  the  pods  ;  and  if  the 
ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  competition  of  melted 
pitch,  brown  Spanifh  colour  and  oil,  well  mixed,  they 
will  laft  feveral  years. 

Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fometimes 
planted  with  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other :  next  to  this,  moft  people 
prefer  the  yew ;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  ever-greens  ;  but  the  fhoots  are  fo 
luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  any  tolerable 
fhape  ;  and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to  prevent  the  difa- 
greeable  appearance  given  them  by  their  being  cut 
through  with  the  {heers,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  prune 
them  with  a  knife,  cutting  the  (hoots  juft  down  to  a 
leaf.  The  laurullinus  is  a  very  fine  plant  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  the  fame  objection  may  be  made  to  this  as 
to  the  laurel :  this,  therefore,  ought  only  to  be  pruned 
with  a  knife  in  April,  when  the  flowers  are  going  off; 
but  the  new  fhoots  of  the  fame  fpring  malt  by  no  means 
be  fhortened.  The  fmall-leaved  and  rough-leaved 
lauruftinus  are  the  beft  plants  for  this  purpofe,  The 
true  phillyrea  is  the  next  beft  plant  for  hedges,  which 
may  be  led  up  to  the  height  of  io  or  12  feet  ;  and  if 
they  are  kept  narrow  at  the  top,  that  there  may  be 
not  too  much  width  for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them, 
they  will  be  clofe  and  thick,  and  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  The  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  is  alfo  planted 
for  hedges,  and  is  a  fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to 
grow  very  tall. — The  deciduous  plants  ufually  planted 
to  form  hedges  in  gardens  are,  The  hornbeam,  which 
may  be  kept  neat  with  lefs  trouble  than  moft  other 
plants.  The  beech,  which  has  the  fame  good  qua¬ 
lities  as  the  hornbeam  ;  but  the  gradual  falling  of  its 
leaves  in  winter  caufes  a  continual  litter.  The  fmall- 
leaved  Englifh  elm  is  a  proper  tree  for  tall  hedges, 
but  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  clofer  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  The  lime-tree  has  alfo  been  recommend¬ 
ed  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but  after  they  have  flood 
fbrrre  years,  they  grow  very  thin  at  bottom,  and 
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and  in  autumn  to  be  well  manured  with  dung  or  lime,  ally  preferve  the  defencelefe  willow  from  being  browfed  Hedges. 

or  both  (for  it  cannot  be  made  too  rich),  and  be  neatly  upon  by  cattle.  - vW 

formed  into  a  ridge  before  winter.  “  As  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge, 

if  Having  prepared  the  ground  in  this  manner,  it  upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted,  in  culture  for  one 
will  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  ought  year  at  lead,  that  the  plants  of  eglantine  may  not  be 
to  be  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  can  be  got  conve-  choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow 
niently  done  ;  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  being  may  be  allowed  to  fpread  with  the  greater  eafe  in  the 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  But  before  yo-u  begin  to  tender  mold  produced  by  this  means,  it  will  be  proper 
make  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  pro-  to  dir  the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe  hoe  in 
vide  a  fufficient  number  of  plants  :  which  will  be  bell  the  beginning  of  Trimmer ;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
done  by  previoufly  rearing  them  in  a  nurfery  of  your  it  may  be  fowed  with  turnips,  or  planted  with  cole- 
own,  as  near  the  field  to  be  inclofed  as  you  can  conve-  worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expence  of 
niently  have  it ;  for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  the  car-  the  fallow.”  IO 

riage  of  them  would  be  troublefome  if  they  were  The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufeful  di- Of  planting 
brought  from  any  confiderable  diltance.  The  belt  re&ions  for  planting  hedges  in  fituations  very  much  hedges  in 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufe,  are  fuch  as  make  the  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on  ^ ua do^s 
longeft  and  dronged  fhoots,  and  are  not  of  a  brittle  the  point  of  decaying.  “  Thofe  who  live  in  an  openandreco- 
nature.  All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop- willows  may  be  uncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  to  encoun*  vering 
employed  for  this  ufe  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  with  ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  and  Ihelter- them  vyhen 
dronger  and  more  taper  fhoots,  covered  with  a  dark  ed  regions  never  experience  ;  and,  among  thefe  diffi- 
green  bark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  fhoots,  culties,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges  p, 
becomes  of  an  affi-gray,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  little  to  grow  with  facility.  For,  where  a  young  hedge  is 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and  much  expofed  to  violent  and  continued  guds  of  wind, 
a  great  deal  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  hoop-  no  art  will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fo  much  freedom,  or 
willow,  pretty  thick,  and  of  a  dark- green  colour,  grow  with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more 
What  name  this  fpecies  is  ufually  known  by,  I  cannot  fheltered  fituation  and  favourable  expofure. 
tell ;  but  as  it  becomes  very  quickly  of  a  large  (ize  at  “  But  although  it  is  impoffible  to  rear  hedges  in 
the  root,  and  is  drong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  be  made  this  fituation  to  fo  much  perfection  as  in  the  others, 
choice  of  for  this  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other  yet  they  may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a  little  atten- 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.  The  fhoots  ought  to  be  of  tion  and  pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences, 
two  or  three  yeras  growth  before  they  can  be  properly  “  It  is  advifable  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges 
ufed,  and  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  feet  in  upon  the  face  of  a  bank  ;  but  it  becomes  abfolutely 
length.  Thefe  ought  to  be  cut  over  clofe  by  the  neceffary  in  fuch  an  expofed  fituation  as  that  I  have 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to  now  deferibed  :  for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force  of 
the  field  at  their  whole  length.  The  planter  having  the  wind,  fereens  the  young  hedge  from  the  violence 
dretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which  of  the  blab,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  for  fome  time  at 

was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end  fird,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwife 

thereof,  thrufting  a  row  of  thefe  plants  firmly  into  the  could  have  done. 

ground,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  the  didance  of  “  But  as  it  may  be  expe&ed  Toon  to  grow  as  high 
18  or  20  inches  from  one  another;  making  them  all  as  the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hufbandman  to 
flant  a  little  to  one  fide  in  a  direClion  parallel  to  the  prepare  for  that  event,  and  guard,  with  a  wife  forecab, 
line.  This  being  flniffied,  let  him  begin  at  the  oppo-  agaiub  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  expected  to 
iite  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter-  arife  from  that  circumbance. 

vals  between  the  plants  of  the  former  row ;  making  “  With  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  for  him,  indead 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  direction  of  making  a  fingle  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
exadlly  contrary  ;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  bafket-ways,  raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a  net,  fabening  the  tops  it,  and  a  hedge  on  each  face  of  the  bank  ;  in  which  fi- 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which  tuation,  the  bank  will  equally  (belter  each  of  the  two 
with  very  little  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together  hedges  while  they  are  lower  than  it  ;  and,  when  they 
very  firmly.  The  whole,  when  finiffied,  affumes  a  at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
very  beautiful  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  fird  will  in  a  manner  afford  fhelter  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
a  tolerable  good  defence  :  and,  as  thefe  plants  im-  enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
mediately  take  root  and  quickly  increafe  in  fize,  it  than  either  of  them  would  have  done  lingly. 

becomes,  after  a  few  years,  a  very  drong  fence  “  To  effe&uate  this  dill  more  perfe&ly,  let  a  row 

which  nothing  can  penetrate.  This  kind  of  hedge  of  fervice-trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 

I  myfelf  have  employed  ;  and  find  that  a  man  may  at  the  di  fiance  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
plant  and  twid  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a  plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  fervices.  This 
day,  if  the  plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand :  and,  in  plant  will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  this  expo- 
a  fituation  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed,  I  know  no  kind  fed  fituation;  and  by  its  numerous  (hoots,  covered 
of  fence  which  could  be  reared  at  fuch  a  fmall  expence,  with  large  leaves,  will  efte&ually  fereen  the  hedge  on 
fo  quickly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long  in  each  fide  of  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome 
good  order.  But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by  put-  fupport  and  fhelter  from  them  ;  fo  that  they  will  be 
ting  a  plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  plants  of  enabled  to  advance  all  together,  and  form,  in  time,  a 
willow,  which  will  quickly  climb  up  and  be  fupported  clofe,  drong,  and  beautiful  fence, 
bv  them  ;  and,  by  its  numerous  prickles  would  effe&u-  “  The Jervice  is  a  tree  but  little  known  in  Scotland; 
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although  it  is  one  of  thofe  that  ought  perhaps  to  be  they  will  require  no  farther  care. 
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often  cultivalM  there  In  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  mote  hardy,  and,  in  an  expofed  fix¬ 
ation,  affords  more  fhelter  to  other  plants  than  almoft 
any  other  tree  I1  know :  for  it  fends  out  a  great  many 
ftrong  branches  from  the  under  part  of  the  ftem, 
which,  in  time,  affume  an  upright  dire&ion,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  with  vigour,  and  carry  many  leaves  to 
the  very  bottom,  almoft  as  long  as  the  tree  exifts ;  fo 
that  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  rifes  a  large  clofe  bufh,  till 
it  attains  the  height  of  a  foreft  tree. 

“  It  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  rawn- tree— and 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit ; 
-its  branches  are  more  waving  and  pliant — its  leaves  un¬ 
divided,  broad  and  round,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
elm,  but  white  and  mealy  on  the  under  fide.  It  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

"  “  But  if,  from  the  poornefs  of  the  foil  in  which 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
Should  fo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  hedge 
becomes  fickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  dinted 
in  appearance,  the  eafieft  and  only  effectual  remedy  for 
that  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  ftems  of  the  plants  clean  over, 
ct  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  fend  forth  muth  ftronger  fhoots 
^han  they  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 
And  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  it  will,  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  be  recovered,  and  rendered  frefli  and 
vigorous. 

“  This  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  young  buds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves,  the 
Humps  ought  to  be  examined  with  care,  and  all  the 
buds  be  rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  beft  placed,  which  (hould  be  left  for  a  ftem. 
•For  if  the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth  round  the 
ftem  are  allowed  to  fpring  up  undifturbed,  they  will 
become  in  a  few  years  as  weak  and  (tinted  as  before  ; 
Gnd  the  hedge  will  never  afterwards  be  able  to  attain 
any  conflderable  height,  ftrength,  or  healthfulnefs.— 
I  have  feen  many  hedges,  that  have  been  xepeateclly 
cut  over,  totally  ruined  by  this  circumftance  not  having 
been  attended  to  in  proper  time. 

“  If  the  ground  for  1 6  or  20  feet  on  each  fide  of 
the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  operation 
is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  drefiing  with  rich 
manures,  and  be  kept  in  high  order  for  fome  years 
afterwards  by  good  culture  and  meliorating  cropa,  the 
hedge  will  profper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  efpeciaily  if  it  has  been  planted  on  the  level 
ground,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  (hallow  ditch, 
tne  Mr  Miller  greatly  recommends  the  black  alder  as 

black  alder.  fUper;or  to  any  other  that  can  be  employed  in  moift 
foils.  It  may  either  be  propagated  by  layers  or  trun¬ 
cheons  about  three  feet  long.  The  beft  time  for  plant¬ 
ing  thefe  laft  is  in  February  or  the  month  of  March. 
They  ought  to  be  (harpened  at  their  largeft  end,  and 
the  ground  well  loofened  before  they  are  thruft  into 
5t,  left  the  bark  (hould  be  torn  off,  which  might  occa- 
fion  their  mifearriage.  They  (hould  be  fet  at  lead 
two  feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out 
of  the  ground  by  violent  winds  after  they  have  made 
ftrong  (hoots ;  and  they  ftiould  be  kept  clear  of  tall 
weeds  until  they  have  got  good  beads,  after  which 
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laying  down  the  branches,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
month  of  October ;  and  by  that  time  twelvemonth 
they  will  have  roots  fufficient  for  tranfpiantation,  which 
mull  be  done  by  digging  a  hole  and  loofenmg  the 
earth  in  the  place  where  the  plant  is  to  Hand.  1  he 
young  fets  muft  be  planted  at  lead  a  foot  and  an  half 
deep  ;  and  their  top  fhould  be  cut  off  to  within  about 
nine  inches  of  the  ground  ;  by  which  means  they  will 
(hoot  out  many  branches.  This  tree  may  be  trained 
into  very  thick  and  clofe  hedges,  to  the  height  of 
20  feet  and  upwards.  It  will  thrive  exceedingly  on 
the  Tides  of  brooks  ;  for  it  grows  beft  when  part  of 
its  roots  are  in  water  ;  and  may,  if  planted  there,  as 
is  ufual  for  willows,  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth  or 
fixth  year.  Its  wood  makes  excellent  pipes  and  ftaves; 
for  it  will  laft  a  long  time  underground  or  in  water : 
and  it  is  likewife  in  great  eftimation  among  plough- 
wrights,  turners,  &c  as  well  as  for  making  feveral  of 
the  utenfils  neceffary  for  agriculture.  Its  bark  alfo 
dies  a  good  black.  . 

The  birch  is  another  tree  recommended  by  Mr  Mil-  of  the 
ler  as  proper  for  hedges;  and  in  places  where  the  birch, 
young  plants  can  be  eaiily  procured,  he  fays  that  the 
plantation  of  an  acre  will  not  coft  40  (hillings,  the  af¬ 
ter  expence  will  not  exceed  20  (hillings  :  fo  that  the 
whole  willnot  come  above  three  pounds.  A  fh- trees  ought 
never  to  be  permitted  in  hedges,  both  becaufe  they 
injure. the  corn  and  grafs  by  their  wide  extended  roots, 
and  likewife  on  account  of  the  property  their  leaves 
have  of  giving  a  rank  tafte  to  butter  made  from  the 
milk  of  fuch  cattle  as  feed  upon  the  leaves.  .  No  afh- 
trees  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  good  dairy-coun¬ 
ties.  13 

Where  there  are  plenty  of  rough  flat  ftones,  the  Gf  hedges 
fences  which  bound  an  eftate  or  farm  are  frequently  raifed  on 
made  with  them.  In  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall  it  is^oeng°P' 
common  to  build  as  it  were  two  walls  with  thefe  ftones  fences, 
laid  upon  one  another  ;  firft  two  and  then  one  be¬ 
tween:  as  the  walls  rife  they  fill  the  intermediate  fpace 
with  earth,  beat  the  ftones  in  flat  to  the  fides,  which 
makes  them  lie  very  firm,  and  fo  proceed  till  the 
whole  is  raifed  to  the  intended  height.  Quick  hedges, 
and  even  large  timber  trees,  are  planted  upon  thefe 
walls,  and  thrive  extremely  well.  Such  inclofures  are 
reckoned  the  beft  defence  that  can  be  had  for  the 
ground  and  cattle ;  though  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
but  they  muft  be  difagreeable  to  the  eye,  and  Hand  in 
need  of  frequent  repairs  by  the  ftones  being  forced 
out  of  the  way  by  cattle.  The  beft  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  build  fuch  wall  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch 
made  wide  enough  on  purpofe,  and  Hoped  down  on 
each  fide.  Thus  the  deformity  will  be  hid  ;  and  as 
the  cattle  cannot  (land  to  face  the  wall  fo  as  to  attempt 
to  leap  over  it,  the  ftones  of  which  it  is  compofed  will 
be  lefs  liable  to  be  beaten  down.  The  earth  taken  out 
of  the  ditch  may  be  fpread  on  the  adjacent  ground, 
and  its  fides  planted  with  fuch  trees  or  underwood  as 
will  beft  fuit  the  foil.  By  leaving  a  fpace  of  feveral 
feet  on  the  infide  for  timber,  a  fupply  of  that  valuable  14 
commodity  may  be  had  without  doing  any  injury  to  Method  of 
the  more  valuable  pafture. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of  making  aceifent 
durable  and  beautiful  fence  in  graffy  places.  Dig  fence  in 
pieces  of  turf  four  or  five  inches  thick,  the  breadth  ofgraflV  Pla" 
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the  fpade,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  Lay  thefe  turfs 
even  by  a  line  on  one  fide,  with  the  grafs  outward,  at 
the  didance  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  within  the  mark  at 
which  the  ditch  afterwards  to  be  dug  in  the  folid 
ground  is  to  begin.  Then  lay,  in  the  fame  manner, 
but  with  their  grafs  fides  turned  out  the  contrary  way, 
another  row  of  turf,  at  fuch  a  didance  as  to  make  a 
breadth  of  foundation  proportioned  to  the  intended 
height  of  the  bank.  Thus,  even  though  the  ground 
fhould  prove  defe&ive,  the  bank  would  be  prevented 
from  giving  way.  A  ditch  may  then  be  dug  of  what 
depth  and  breadth  you  pleafe  ;  or  the  ground  may  be 
lowered  with  a  dope  on  each  fide;  and  in  this  cafe 
there  will  be  no  lofs  of  pafture  by  the  fence  ;  becaufe 
it  may  be  fowed  with  hay- feeds,  and  will  bear  grafs 
on  both  Hdes.  Part  of  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
ditches  or  dopes  will  fill  the  chafm  between  the  rows 
of  turf,  and  the  red  may  be  fcattered  over  the  adjacent 
ground.  Three,  four,  or  more  layers  of  turf,  may  be 
thus  placed  upon  one  another,  and  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  them  filled  up  as  before  till  the  bank  is  brought 
to  its  defired  height ;  only  obferving  to  give  each  fide 
of  it  a  gentle  dope  for  greater  drength.  The  top  of 
this  bank  fhould  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  whole  of  it  filled  up  with  earth  except  a  fmall 
hollow  in  the  middle  to  retain  fome  rain.  Quickfets 
fhould  then  be  planted  along  this  top,  and  they  will 
foon  form  an  admirable  hedge.  By  this  means  a  bank 
four  feet  high,  and  a  dope  only  two  feet  deep,  will 
make,  befides  the  hedge,  a  fence  fix  feet  high,  through 
which  no  cattle  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  :  for 
the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  bind  the  turf  fo  together, 
that  in  one  year’s  time  it  will  become  entirely  folid  ; 
and  it  will  yet  be  much  dronger  when  the  roots  of  the 
quick  fhall  have  (hot  out  among  it.  The  only  pre¬ 
cautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  making  this  bank 
are,  1.  Not  to  make  it  when  the  ground  is  too 
dry ;  becaufe,  if  a  great  deal  of  wet  fhould  fuddenly 
follow,  it  will  fwell  the  earth  fo  much  as  perhaps  to 
endanger  the  falling  of  fome  of  the  outfide  ;  which, 
however,  is  eafily  remedied  if  it  diould  happen.  2.  If 
the  dope  be  fuch  as  fheep  can  climb  up,  fecure  the 
young  quicks,  at  the  time  of  planting  them,  by  a  fmall 
dead  hedge,  either  on  or  near  the  top,  on  both  fides. 
If  any  of  the  quicks  diould  die,  which  they  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  more  apt  to  do  in  this  than  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion,  uidefs  perhaps  in  extremely  dry  feafons,  they 
may  be  renewed  by  fome  of  the  methods  already  men¬ 
tioned. —  Such  fences  will  anfwer  even  for  a  park;  ef- 
pecially  if  we  place  pods  and  rails,  about  two  feet  high, 
a  little  doping  over  the  fide  of  the  bank,  on  or  near  its 
top  :  no  deer  can  creep  through  this,  nor  even  be  able 
to  jump  over  it.  It  is  likewife  one  of  the  bed  fences 
for  feenring  cattle  ;  and  if  the  quicks  on  the  bank  be 
kept  clipped,  it  will  form  a  kind  of  green  wall  pleadng 
to  the  eye. 

in  the  fird  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers  we  find  elms 
recommended  for  fences  ;  and  the  following  method 
of  raidng  them  for  this  purpofe  is  fait)  to  be  the  bed. 
When  elm  timber, is  felled  in  the  fpring,  fow  the  chips 
made  in  trimming  or  hewing  them  green,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  newly  ploughed,  as  you  would  corn,  and 
harrow  them  in.  Every  chip  which  has  an  eye,  or 
bud- knot,  or  fome  bark  on  it,  will  immediately  fhoot 
like  the  cuttings  of  potatoes  5  and  the  plants  thus 
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raifed  having  no  tap-roots,  but  (hooting  their  fibres  Hedges, 
horizontally  in  the  riched  part  of  the  foil,  will  be  more 
vigorous,  and  may  be  more  fafely  and  eaiily  tranfplant- 
ed,  than  when  raifed  from  feeds,  or  in  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  plants  thus  raifed  for  elm  fences  have 
greatly  the  advantage  of  others  ;  as  five,  fix,  and  fome- 
times  more,  dems  will  arife  from  the  fame  chip  ;  and 
fuch  plants,  if  cut  down  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  will  multiply  their  fide  (hoots  in  proportion, 
and  make  a  hedge  thicker,  without  running  to  naked 
wood,  than  by  any  other  method  yet  pra&ifed.  If 
kept  clipped  for  three  or  four  years,  they  will  be  al- 
mod  impenetrable. 

In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  meetObferva- 
with  feveral  obfervations  on  quick-hedges  by  a  gentle-  t5o.Ils  on 
man  near  Bridgewater.  He  prefers  the  white  and  black 
thorns  to  all  other  plants  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  is  of 
opinion,  that  planting  timber-trees  in  them  at  proper 
intervals  is  a  very  eligible  and  proper  method.  He 
raifed  fome  of  his  plants  from  haws  in  a  nurfery ; 
others  he  drew  up  in  the  woods,  or  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  His  banks  were  made  Hat,  and  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  (loping  fide  next  the  ditches, 
which  lad  were  dug  only  two  feet  below  the  furface, 
and  one  foot  wide  at  bottom.  The  turfs  were  regu¬ 
larly  laid,  with  the  grafs  downwards,  on  that  fide  of 
the  ditch  on  which  the  hedge  was  to  be  raifed,  and 
the  bed  of  the  mould  laid  at  top.  The  fets  were 
draight,  long,  fmooth,  and  even  growing  ones,  plant¬ 
ed  as  foon  as  pofiible  after  taking  ’up.  They  were 
planted  at  a  foot  didance  ;  and  about  every  40  feet 
young  fruit-trees  or  thofe  of  other  kinds,  fuch  as  afn, 
oak,  elm,  beech,  as  the  foil  fuited  them.  A  fecond 
row  of  quickfets  were  then  laid  on  another  bed  of  frefh 
earth  at  the  fame  time,  and  covered  with  good  mould  ; 
after  which  the  bank  was  finifhed  arid  fecured  properly 
from  injuries  by  a  dead  hedge  well  wrought  together, 
and  fadened  by  dakes  of  oak-trees  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  at  three  feet  didance.  Wherever  any  of  the 
quickfets  had  failed  or  were  of  a  dwindling  appearance, 
he  had  them  replaced  with  frefh  ones  from  the  nur¬ 
fery  ;  as  well  as  fuch  of  the  young  trees  as  had  been  - 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  cleared  the  whole 
from  weeds.  Thofe  mod  deftru&ive  to  young  hedges 
are  the  white  and  black  bryony,  bindweed,  and  the 
traveller’s  joy.  The  root  of  white  bryony  is  as  big  as 
a  man’s  leg,  and  runs  very  deep:  that  of  black  bryony 
often  grows  to  30  feet  long,  and  with  a  kind  of  ten¬ 
drils  takes  hold  of  the  root  of  the  young  quick,  and 
chokes  it.  This  root  mud  be  dug  very  deep  in  order 
to  dedroy  it.  The  third  is  Rill  more  dedru&ive  tp 
young  quicks  than  the  other  two,  overfhadovving  the 
hedge  like  an  arbour.  Its  root  is  fmaller  than  that  of 
the  two  former,  but  mud  be  dug  out  very  clean,  as  the 
lead  piece  left  will  fend  up  frefh  (hoots.  It  is  very 
dcdiu&ive  to  hedges  to  allow  cattle  to  browze  upon 
them,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do;  but  where  cattle 
of  fome  kind  mud  be  allowed  accefs  to  them,  horfes 
will  do  by  far  the  lead  mifehief. 

With  regard  to  the  advantage  arifing  from  hedges,  cider  fruit* 
our  author  obferves,  that  “  if  they  were  of  no  farther  trees  re- 
ufe  than  as  mere  fences,  it  would  be  the  farmer’s  inte- commend- 
red  to  keep  them  up  carefully;  for  the  better  they 
the  more  fecure  are  his  cattle  and  crops.  But  if  a  ju-  e  ’ 
dicious  mixture  of  cider  fruit-trees  were  planted  in 

hedges^ 
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Hedges,  hedges,  the  profit  arifing  from  them  only  would  abun-  root,  and  grow  up  fo  a3  to  llrengthen  the  hedge  In  a 
-  dandy  repay  the  colt  of  the  whole  without  any  lofs  of  molt  effectual  manner. . 
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ground.  It  may  poflibly  be  objected  by  fome,  that 
the  hedges  would  often  be  hurt  by  the  boys  climb¬ 
ing  up  to  get  the  fruit  :  but  thofe  who  make  it 
fhould  remember,  or  be  told,  that  die  belt  kinds  of 
cider-fruit  are  fo  hard  and  aullere  at  the  time  of  their 
being  gathered,  that  nobody  can  eat  them,  and  even 
hogs  will  hardly  touch  them.  But  the  greateft  bene¬ 
fit,  where  no  fruit-trees  are  planted,  arifes  from  the 
thorns  and  wood  which  quick  hedges  yield  for  the  fire 
and  other  purpofes.” 

The  author  of  the  EfTays  on  Hufbandry  recommends 
the  hornbeam  plant  as  one  of  the  bell  yet  known  for 
making  fences,  according  to  the  method  pradlifed  in 
Germany,  where  fuch  fences  are  common.  “  When 
the  German  hnfbandman  (fays  he)  eredls  a  fence  of 
this  nature,  he  throws  up  a  parapet  of  earth,  with  a 
ditch  on  each  fide,  and  plants  his  hornbeam  fets  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  every  two  plants  may  be  brought 
to  interfedl  each  other  in  the  form  of  St  Andrew’s 
crofs.  In  that  part  where  the  two  plants  crofs  each  other, 
he  gently  ferapes  off  the  bark,  and  binds  them  with 
ftraw  tliwart-wife.  Here  the  two  plants  confolidate 
in  a  kind  of  indifToluble  knot,  and  pulh  from  thence 
horizontal  fianting  (hoots,  which  form  a  fort  of  living 
palifado  or  Chevanx  cle  fr\fe  >  fo  that  fuch  a  protedlion 
may  be  called  a  rural  fortification.  The  hedges  being 
pruned  annually,  and  with  diferetion,  will  in  a  few 
years  render  the  fence  impenetrable  in  every  part. 

“  It  fometimes  happens  (fays  Dr  Anderfon)  that  a 
hedge  may  have  been  long  negledled,  and  be  in  general 
in  a  healthy  Hate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo 
thin  and  llraggling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfed 
fort  of  fence.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
to  fill  up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks;  for  thefe 
would  always  be  outgrown,  choaked,  and  ftarved,  by 
the  old  plants  :  nor  could  it  be  recovered  by  cutting 
clear  over  by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  where  they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods 
that  I  know  of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to 
mend  up  the  gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  plajh  the 
hedge  ;  which  laft  operation  is  always  the  mofl  eli¬ 
gible  where  the  gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  be¬ 
ing  cured  by  this  means. 

“  The  operation  I  here  call  plqfhlngy  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  ‘  a  wattling  made  of  living  wood.”  To  form 
this,  fome  ilems  are  firft  fele&ed,  to  be  left  as  flakes  at 
proper  diflances,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cut  over  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  draggling 
fide- branches  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  are  alfo 
lopped  away.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then 
cut  over,  clofe  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  diftances; 
and  the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through, 
fo  as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  to  one  fide.  They 
are  then  bent  down  almofl  to  a  horizontal  pofition, 
and  interwoven  with  the  upright  flakes,  fo  as  to  retain 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
thefe  be  laid  very  low  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps;  which  ought  to  be  farther  (irengtliened 
by  fome  dead  flakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  with,  flrike 


“  The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  fiems  in 
one  dirc&ion,  fo  that  the  points  rife  above  the  roots  of 
the  others,  till  the  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

“  An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
much  greater  expedition  than  one  who  has  not  feen  it 
done  could  eafily  imagine.  And  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  (boots  from 
many  parts  of  their  fiems,  and  as  the  upright  (hoots 
that  rife  from  the  Humps  of  thofe  plants  that  have  been 
cut  over  quickly  ru(h  up  through  the  whole  hedge, 
thefe  ferve  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  mafs, 
that  forms  a  (Irong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

“  This  is  the  bed  method  of  recovering  an  old 
ncgledled  hedge  that  hath  as  yet  come  to  my  know¬ 
ledge. 

“  In  fome  cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  (hoots  of 
a  hedge  are  killed  every  winter;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
conilderable  height.  A  remedy  for  this  difeafe  may 
therefore  be  wifhed  for. 

“  Young  hedges  are  obferved  to  be  chiefly  affedled 
with  this  diforder  ;  and  it  is  almofl:  always  occafioned 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
of  which  it  has  been  forced  to  fend  out  too  great  a 
number  of  (hoots  in  fummer,  that  are  thus  rendered  fo 
fmall  and  weakly  as  to  be  unable  to  refill  the  feverc 
weather  in  winter. 

“  It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  with  the  (hears  a  few  inches  above  the  ground  the 
firft  winter  after  planting ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  fmall  (hoots  fpring  out  from  each  of  the  items 
that  lias  been  cut  over  : — Each  of  which,  being  after¬ 
wards  cut  over  in  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a  ftill 
greater  number  of  (hoots,  which  are  fmaller  and  fmaller 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

“  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedge  has  been  planted  is 
poor,  in  confequence  of  this  management,  the  branches, 
after  a  few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  (hoots  at  all,  and  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  the  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 
put  forth  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  (ickly 
date  for  fome  years,  and  at  laft  ceafe  to  grow  at  all— 
the  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
perifhes  entirely. 

t(  Bat  if  the  foil  be  very  rich,  notwithftanding  this 
great  multiplication  of  the  ftems,  the  roots  will  ftill 
have  fufficient  vigour  to  force  out  a  great  many  fmall 
(hoots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never  at¬ 
tain  a  proportional  thicknefs.  And  as  the  vigour  of 
the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very  late  in 
autumn,  the  frofts  come  on  before  the  tops  of  thefe 
dangling  (hoots  have  attained  any  degree  of  woody 
firmnefs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almofl:  entirely  by  it : 
the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefe  long  dead 
(hoots,  which  are  always  difagreeable  to  look  at,  and 
ufually  indicate  the  approaching  end  of  the  hedge. 

“  The  caufes  of  the  diforder  being  thus  explained, 
it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  cure  is  am¬ 
putation  ;  which,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  begin 
3  A  2  with 
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Hedges,  with  training  the  hedge  anew,  gives  alfo  an  oppor- 
Jr"  tt  tunity  of  avoiding  the  errors  that  occafioned  it.  In 
this  cafe,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  the  plants  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  poflible,  as  there  the  Items  will 
be  lefs  numerous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  very  few 
fhoots  to  arife  from  the  (terns  that  have  been  cut  over, 
and  to  guard  carefully  againfl  (hortening  them. 

“  But  as  the  roots,  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  will 
be  very  ftrong,  the  (hoots  that  are  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  (terns  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
fome  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  they  ought  in  fafety  to  do;  in  which  cafe, 

*  fome  part  of  the  top  of  the  (hoot  may  perhaps  be  kill¬ 
ed  the  firft  winter,  which  ought  if  poflible  to  be  pre¬ 
vented.  This  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving 
a  check  to  the  vegetation  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
young  (hoots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  date  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  fuffers  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  iofs  that  it 
thus  fuflains.  To  check,  therefore,  the  vigorous  vege¬ 
tation  at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
choofe  the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of 
lopping  off  all  the  fupernumerary  branches  from  the 
young  hedge,  and  for  clipping  off  the  fide-branehes 
that  have  fprung  out  from  it;  which  will,  in  general, 
be  fufficient  to  give  it  fuch  a  check  in  its  growth  at 
that  feafon,  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  (hoots  from  ad¬ 
vancing  afterwards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigo¬ 
rous,  a  few  buds  may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
large  (tumps  in  the  fpring,  with  a  view  to  be  cut  off  at 
this  feafon,  which  will  tend  to  (top  the  vegetation  of. 
the  hedge  (till  more  effectually. 

“  By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
preferved  entire  through  the  firfl  winter.  And  as  the 
fhoots  become  lefs  vigorous  every  fuccelfive  feafon,. 
there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  preferving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  fides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge  for  fome  years 
while  it  is  young,  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  has  advanced  to  any  confiderable 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter- months,  before  Candlemas.” 

&ord°  Lord  Karnes,  in  his  work  intitled  the  Gentleman 

Karnes’s  Farmer,  gives  feveral  direClions  for  the  railing  and 

obferva-  mending  of  hedges  confiderably  different  from  thofe 

tions.  above  related.  For  a  deer-park  he  recommends  a  wait 
Fenc^fora0^  (tone  coped  with  turf,  having  laburnums  planted 
, deer-park,  clofe  to  it.  The  heads  of  the  plants  are  to  be  lopped 
off,  in  order  to  make  the  branches  extend  laterally,  and 
interweave  in  the  form  of  a  hedge.  The  wall  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  deer  from  breaking  through  ;  and  if  the  hedge 
be  trained  eight  feet  high,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
leap  over.  He  prefers  the  laburnum  plant,  becaufe 
:no  bead.  will. feed  upon  it  except  a  hare,  and  that  only 
when  young  and  the  buffi  tender.  Therefore,  no  ex¬ 
traordinary  care  is  neceffary  except  to  preferve  them, 
from  the  hare  for  four  or  five  years.  A  row  of  alders 
may  be  planted  in  front  of  the  laburnums,  which  no 
hare  nor  any  other  bead  will  touch.  The  wall  he  re¬ 
commends  to  be  built  in  the  following  manner,  as  be¬ 
ing  both  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  one  coaftruc- 
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ted  entirely  of  (lone.  Raife  it  of  done  to  the  height  Hedged 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  after  which  it 
is  to  be  coped  with  fod  as  follows.  Fird,  lay  on  the 
wall,  with  the  graffy  fide  under,  fod  cut  with  the  fpade. 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall.  Next,  cover  this  fod  with  loofe 
earth  rounded  like  a  ridge.  Third,  prepare  thin  fod,v 
cad  with  the  paring  fpade,  fo  l#ng  as  to  extend,  be¬ 
yond  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall,  two  inches  on  each  fide* 

With  thefe  cover  the  loofe  earth,  keeping  the  graffy. 
fide  above  ;  place  them  fo  much  on  the  edge,  that 
each  fod  (hall  cover  part  of  another,  leaving  only  about 
two  inches  without  cover  :  when  20  or  30  yards  are- 
thus  finiffied,  let  the  fod  be  beat  with  mallets  by  two- 
men,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  driking  both  at  the 
fame  time.  By  this  operation  the  fod  becomes  a  corn- 
pad  body  that  keeps  in  the  moidure,  and  encourages 
the  grafs  to  grow.  Ladly,  cut  off  the  ragged  ends  of 
the  fod  on  each  fide  of  the  wall,  to  make  the  covering, 
neat  and  regular.  The  month  of  O&ober  is  the  pro-* 
per  feafon  for  this  operation,  becaufe  the  fun  and. 
wind,  during  fummer,  dry  the  fod,  and  hinder  the 
grafs  from  vegetating.  Moid  foil  affords  the  bed  fod. 

Wet  foil  is  commonly  too  fat  for  binding  ;  and,  at. 
any  rate,  the  watery  plants  it  produces  will  not  thrive 
in  a  dry  fituation.  Dry  foil,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
ing  commonly  ill  bound  with  roots,  (hakes  to  pieces  in 
handling.  The  ordinary  way  of  coping  with  fod,., 
which  is  to  lay  them  flat  and  (ingle,  looks  as  if  intend- 
ed  to  dry  the  fod  and  kill  the  grafs  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  the  fod  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  the  wall  by  every 
high  wind.  2$ 

Where  the  wall'itfelf  is  to  be  ufed  as  a  fence  without  Of  a  wall 
any  hedge,  a  ditch  is*  to  be  made  on  each  fide,  begin-,  f 
ning  a  foot  from  the  root  of  the  wall,  and  (loping  out-  out  any 
ward  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  or  at  lead  two  and  an  hedge, 
half.  The  ditch  ffiould  be  equally  (loped  on  the  other 
fide,  fo  as  to  be  four  feet  wide.  A  rood  of  this 
fence,  including  every  article,  may  be  done  for  three 
(hillings  or  thereabouts  ;  and  a  field  of  10  acres  thus 
inclofed,  for  about  30  L  which  by  a  done  wall  would 
cod  upwards  of  50  1.  It  will  alfo  (land  many  years  . 
without  any  need  of  reparation  ;  while  done  walls  re¬ 
quire  no  lefs  than  2f  per  cent .  of  the  original  cod  ex¬ 
pended  annually  to  keep  them  up.  33 ; 

The  advantages  of  a  thorn  hedge,  according  to  ourAdvan- 
author,  are,  that  it  is  a  very  quick  grower,  wherv^^0^®"4 
planted  in  a  proper  foil  ;  (hooting  up  fix  or  feven  feet 
in  a  feafon.  Though  tender,  and  apt  to  be  hurt  by 
weeds  when  young,  it  turns  drong,  and  may  be  cut 
into  any  ffiape.  Even  when  old,  it  is  more  difpofed 
than  other  trees  to  lateral  (hoots;  and  ladly,  its  prickles- 
make  it  the  mod  proper  of  all  for  a  fence.  None  of 
thefe  thorns  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  hedge  till  five 
years. of  age,  and  it  is  of  the  utmod  importance  that 
they  be  properly  trained  in  the  nurfery.  The  bed 
foil  for  a  nurfery,  his  Lordffiip  obierves,  is  between 
rich  and  poor.  In  the  latter  the  plants  are  dwarfiffi  : 
in  the  former,  being  luxuriant  and  tender,  they  are. 
apt  to  be  hurt  during  the  feverity  of  the  weather  ;  and 
thefe  imperfe&ions  are  incapable  of  any  remedy.  An 


effential  requifite  in  a  nurfery  is  free  ventilation. 

“  How  common  (fays  his  Lordffiip)  is  it  to  find  nur-  Of  a  pro- 
feries  in  hollow  ffieltered  places,  furrounded  with  wal  1  s.P^r 
and  high  plantations,  more  fit  for  pine-apples  than 
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barren  trees !  The  plants  thruft  out  long  (hoots,  but 
feeble  and  tender :  wtien  expofed  in  a  cold  fituation, 
they  decay,  and  fometimes  die.  But  there  is  a  reafon 
for  every  thing:  the  nurferyman’s  view  is  to  make 
profit  by  faving  ground,  and  by  impofing  on  the  pur- 
chafer  tall  plants,  for  which  he  pretends  to  demand 
double  price.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  purchafe  wholefome 
and  well  nurfed  plants,  that  every  gentleman  farmer 
ought  to  raife  plants  for  himfelf. 

«  A3  thorns  will  grow  pleafantly  from  roots,  1 
have  long  praftifed  a  frugal  and  expeditious  method  of 
raifing  them  from  the  wounded  roots  that  mult  be  cut 
off  when  thorns  are  to  be  fet  in  a  hedge.  Thefe  roots, 
cut  into  fmall  parts,  and  put  in  a  bed  of  frelh  earth, 
will  produce  plants  the  next  fpring  no  lefs  vigorous 
than  what  are  produced  from  feed  ;  and  thus  a  perpe- 
tual  fucceffion  of  plants  may  be  obtained  without  any 
more  feed.  It  ought  to  be  a  rule,  never  to  admit  into 
a  hedge  plants  under  five  years  old  ;  they  deferve  all 
the  additional  fum  that  can  be  demanded  for  them. 
Young  and  feeble  plants  in  a  hedge  are  of  flow  growth; 
and,  betides  the  lofs  of  time,  the  paling  necefiary  to 
fecure  them  from  cattle  muft  be  renewed  more  than 
once  before  they  become  a  fence.  A  thorn  hedge 
may  be  planted  in  every  month  of  winter  and  fpring 
unlefs  it  be  froft.  But  I  have  always  obferved,  that 
thorns  planted  in  O&ober  are  more  healthy,  pufh  more 
vigoroufly,  and  fewer  decay,  than  at  any  other  time. 
In  preparing  the  thorns  for  planting,  the  roots  ought 
to  be  left  as  entire  as  pofiible,  and  nothing  cut  away 

but  the  ragged  parts.  , 

“  As  a  thorn  hedge  fuffers  greatly  by  weeds,  the 
ground  where,  they  are  planted  ought  to  be  made  per- 
fe&ly  clean.  The  common  method  of  planting,  is  to 
leave  eight  or  nine  inches  along  a  fide  of  the  intended 
ditch,  termed  a  fcarfement;  and  behind  the  fcarfement 
to  lay  the  furface  foil  of  the  intended  ditch,  cut  into 
fquare  fods  two  or  three  inches  deep,  its  grafly  furface 
under.  Upon  that  fod,  whether  clean  or  dirty,  the 
thorns  are  laid,  and  the  earth  of  the  ditch  above  them. 
The  grafs  in  the  fcarfement,  with  what  weeds  are  in 
the  moved  earth,  foon  grow  up,  and  require  double  di¬ 
ligence  to  prevent  the  young  thorns  from  being  cho¬ 
ked.  The  following  method  deferves  all  the  addition¬ 
al  trouble  it  requires.  Leaving  a  fcarfement  as  above 
of  10  inches,  and  alfo  a  border  for  the  thorns,  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  their  fize  ;  lay  behind  the 
border  all  the  furface  of  the  intended  ditcli,  champed 
fmall  with  the  fpade,  and  upon  it  lay  the  mouldery 
earth  that  fell  from  the  fpade  in  cutting  the  faid  fur¬ 
face.  Cover  the  fcarfement  and  border  with  the  under 
earth,  three  inches  thick  at  leaft  ;  laying  a  little  more 
on  the  border  to  raife  it  higher  than  the  fcarfement,  in 
order  to  give  room  for  weeding.  After  the  thorns  are 
prepared  by  fmoothing  their  ragged  roots  with  a 
knife,  and  lopping  off  their  heads  to  make  them  grow 
bulky,  they  are  laid  fronting  the  ditch,  with  their  roots 
on  the  border,  the  head  a  little  higher  than  the  root. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  fpread  die  roots  among  the  fur¬ 
face- earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  and  to  cover  them 
with  the  mouldery  earth  that  lay  immediately  below. 
This  article  is  of  importance,  becaufe  the  mouldery 
earth  is  the  fined  of  all.  Cover  the  Items  of  the  thorns 
with  the  next  ftratum  of  the  ditch,  leaving  always  an 
inch  at  the  top  free.  It  is  R9  matter  how  poor  this 
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ftratum  be,  as  the  plants  draw  no  nourifhment  from 
it.  Go  on  to  finilh  the  ditch,  preffing  down  care¬ 
fully  every  row  of  earth  thrown  up  behind  the 
hedge,  which  makes  a  good  folid  mound  impervious- 
to  rain.  It  is  a  fafeguard  to  the  young  hedge  to- 
raife  this  mound  as  perpendicular  as  pofiible  ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  may  be  proper,  in  loofe  foil,  when  the 
mound  is  raifed  a  foot  or  fo,  to  bind  it  with  a  row  of 
the  tough  fod,  which  will  fupport  the  earth  above  till 
it  become  folid  by  lying.  In  poor  foil  more  care  is 
necefiary.  Behind  the  line  of  the  ditch  the  ground  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fcarfement  and  border  fhould  be  fum- 
mcr  fallowed,  manured,  and  cleared  of  all  grafs  roots  ; 
and  this  culture  will  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
foil.  In  very  poor  foil,  it  i3  vain  to  think  of  plantings 
a  thorn  hedge.  In  fuch  ground  there  is  a  necefiity 
for  a  ftone  fence. 

“  The  only  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  laying 
thorns  as  above  deferibed,  is  to  give  the  roots  fpace  to 
pufh  in  all  dire&ions  ;  even  upward  into  the  mound  of 
earth.  There  may  be  fome  advantages  in  this ;  but, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  the  difadvantage  is  much  greater 
of  heaping  fo  much  earth  upon  the  roots  as  to  exclude 
not  only  the  fun,  but  the  rain  which  runs  down  the 
Hoping  bank,  and  has  no  accefs  to  the  roots.  In- 
ftead  of  laying  the  thorns  fronting  the  ditch,  would  it 
not  do  better  to  lay  them  parallel  to  it  ;  covering  the 
roots  with  three  or  four  inches  of  the  beft  earth,  which 
would  make  a  hollow  between  the  plants  and  the  Ho¬ 
ping  bank  l  This  hollow  would  intercept  every  drop 
of  rain  that  falls  on  the  bank,  to  fink  gradually  among 
the  roots.  Why  at  any  rate  fhould  a  thorn  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  around  fioDiner  ?  This  is  not  the  pra&ice  with 
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to  the  ground  Hoping  ?  This  is  not  the  pra&ice  with  - 
regard  to  any  other  tree ;  and  I  have  heard  of  no  experi¬ 
ment  to  perfuade  me  that  a  thorn  thrives  better  Hoping 
than  ere&.  There  occurs,  indeed,  one  obje&ion  againit 
planting  thorns  eredt,  that  the  roots  have  no  room  to 
extend  themfelves  on  that  fide  where  the  ditch  is.  But 
does  it  not  hold,  that  when,  in  their  progtefs,  roots 
meet  with*  a  ditch,  they  do  not  pufh  onward;  but, 
changing  their  diredion,  pufh  downward  at  the  fide  of 
the  ditch  ?  If  fo,  thefe  downward  roots  will  fupport 
the  ditch,  and-prevent  it  from  being  mouldered  down 
by  froft.  One  thing  is  evident  without  experiment, 
that  thorns  planted  ered  may  fooner  be  made  a  com¬ 
plete  fence  than  when  laid  floping  as  ufual.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  the  operator  is  confined  to  thorns  that  do  * 
not  exceed  a  foot  or  1 5  inches  ;  but  thorns  five  or  fix 
feet  high  may  be  planted  ered  ;  and  a  hedge  of  fuch  - 
thorns,  well  cultivated  in  the  nurfery,  will  in  three 
years  arrive  to  greater  perfedion  than  a  hedge  mana-  - 
ged  in  the  ordinary  way  will  do  in  twice  that  time.” 

After  the  hedge  is  finifhed,  it  is  abfolutely  necefiary  offering 
to  fecure  it  for  fome  time  from  the  depredations  of  an  hedge  ** 
cattle;  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter.  “  The  after  it  is  ^ 
ordinary  method  of  a  paling  (fays  his  lordfhip)  is  noP!ante(i* 
fufficient  defence  againft  cattle  :  the  moft  gentle  make 
it  a  rubbing  poft,  and  the  vicious  wantonly  break  it 
down  with  their  horns.  The  only  effedual  remedy  is 
exptnfive ;  viz.  two  ditches  and  two  hedges,  with  a 
mound  of  eartk  between  them.  If  this  remedy,  how¬ 
ever,  be  not  palatable,  the  paling  ought  at  leaft  to  be 
of  the  ftrongeft  kind.  I  recommend  the  following  as 
the  beft  I  am  acquainted  with:  Drive  into  the  ground 
ftrong  flakes  three  feet,  and  an  half  long,  with  intervals 
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from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  according  to  the  fize  of  where  pladiing  has  been  long  pradtifed. 


*  ~  the  cattle  that  are  to  be  inclofed  ;  and  all  precifely  of 

the  fame  height.  Prepare  plates  of  wood  fawed  out 
of  logs,  every  plate  three  inches  broad  and  half  an 
inch  thick*  Fix  them  on  the  head  of  the  flakes  with 
a  nail  driven  down  into  each.  The  flakes  will  be 
united  fo  firmly,  that  one  cannot  be  moved  without 
the  whole  ;  and  will  be  proof  accordingly  againfl  the 
v  rubbing  of  cattle.  But,  after  all,  it  is  no  fence  againfl 

vicious  cattle.  The  only  proper  place  for  it  is  the  fide 
of  a  high  road,  or  to  fence  a  plantation  of  trees.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  fufficient  fence  again  ft  dieep,  and  en¬ 
dure  till  the  hedge  itfelf  becomes  a  fence.  A  fence 
thus  completed,  including  thorns,  ditching,  wood, 
nails,  &c.  will  not  much  exceed  two  fhillings  every 
fix  yards.’ 7 

Oftrain’ng  His  lordfhip  difcommends  the  ordinary  method  of 

up  hedges,  training  hedges  by  cutting  off  the  top  and  fhortening 
the  lateral  branches  in  order  to  make  it  thick  and 
bufliy.  This,  as  well  as  the  method  of  cutting  off  the 
flems  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  indeed 
produces  a  great  number  of  (boots,  and  makes  a  very 
thick  fence,  but  which  becomes  fo  weak  when  bare  of 
leaves,  that  cattle  break  through  it  in  every  part.  To 
determine  the  befl  method  of  proceeding  in  this  cafe, 
his  lordfhip  made  an  experiment  on  three  hedges, 
which  were  twelve  years  old  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
The  firfl  was  annually  pruned  at  the  top  and  Tides;  the 
fides  of  the  fecond  were  pruned,  but  not  the  top;  and 
the  third  was  allowed  to  grow  without  any  pruning. 
The  firfl,  at  the  time  of  writing,  was  about  four  feet 
broad,  and  thick  from  top  to  bottom ;  but  weak  in 
the  fiems,  and  unable  to  refill  any  horned  beafl  :  the 
fecond  was  flrong  in  its  flems,  and  clofe  from  top  to 
bottom  :  the  third  was  alfo  flrong  in  its  flems,  but 
bare  of  branches  for  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the 
lower  ones  having  been  deprived  of  air  and  rain  by  the 
thick  fhade  of  thofe  above  them.  Hence  he  dire<fls 
that  hedges  fhould  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  flems 
be  five  or  fix  inches  in  circumference,  which  will  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  years ;  at  which  time  the  hedge  will 
be  fifteen  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  lateral  branches 
next  the  ground  mud  be  pruned  within  two  feet  of  the 
flem;  thofe  above  mufl  be  made  fhorter  and  fhorter  in 
proportion  to  their  diflance  from  the  ground  ;  and  at 
five  feet  high  they  mufl  be  cut  clofe  to  the  flem,  lea¬ 
ving  all  above  full  freedom  of  growth.  By  this 
drefiing  the  hedge  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  very 
deep  roof ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  form  by 
pruning.  This  form  gives  free  accefs  to  rain,  fun, 
and  air  :  every  twig  has  its  fhare,  and  the  whole  is 
preferved  in  vigour.  When  the  dems  have  arrived  at 
their  proper  bulk,  cut  them  over  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  where  the  lateral  branches  end.  This  anfwers 
two  excellent  purpofes  :  the  fird  is  to  drengthen  the 
hedge,  the  fap  that  formerly  afcended  to  the  top  being 
now  didributed  to  the  branches  ;  the  next  is,  that  a 
tall  hedge  itagnates  the  air,  and  poifons  both  corn  and 
grafs  near  it.  A  hedge  trained  in  this  manner  is  im- 
29  penetrable  even  by  a  bull. 

Flafhing  of  With  regard  to  the  pra&ice  of  plafhitigzn  old  hedge 

commend-  recommendeci  by  Hr  Anderfon,  his  lordfhip  obferves 

commen  -  that  «  {t  makes  a  good  interim  fence,  but  at  the  long- 
run  is  dedrudlive  to  the  plants;  and  accordingly  there 
is  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  a  complete  good  hedge 
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tree  of  long  life.  If,  indead~  of  being 
plafhing,  it  were  raifed  and  dreffed  in 
defcribed,  it  would  continue  a  firm  hedge  perhaps  500 
years. 

“  A  hedge  ought  never  to  be  planted  on  the  top  of  Hedges 
the  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  from  the  ditch.  It  ought  tot 
has  indeed  the  advantage  of  an  awful  fituation  ;  but  tinted  or 
being  planted  in  bad  foil,  and  defiitute  of  moidure,  itjjj*  ^e,oi 
cannot  thrive  ;  it  is  at  bed  dwarfifh,  and  frequently  and  no  * 
decays  and  die$.  To  plant  trees  in  the  line  of  the  trees allov 
hedge,  or  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ought  to  be  abfo- ed  in  therr 
lutely  prohibited  as  a  pernicious  pradlice.  It  is  ama¬ 
zing  that  people  fhould  fall  into  this  error,  when  they 
ought  to  know  that  there  never  was  a  good  thorn- 
hedge  with  trees  in  it.  And  how  fhould  it  be  other- 
wife  ?  An  oak,  a  beech,  an  elm,  grows  fader  than  a 
thorn.  When  fudered  to  grow  in  the  midd  of  a  thorn- 
hedge,  it  fpreads  its  roots  every  where,  .and  robs  the 
thorns  of  their  nourifhment.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  tree, 
overfhadowing  the  thorns,  keeps  the  fun  and  air  from 
them.  At  the  fame  time,  no  tree  takes  worfe  with 
being  overfhadowed  than  a  thorn. 

“  It  is  fcarce  necefTary  to  mention  gaps  in  a  hedge, 
becaufe  they  will  feldom  happen  where  a  hedge  isup  gamf 
trained  as  above  recommended.  But  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  training,  gaps  are  frequent,  partly  by  the 
failure  of  plants,  and  partly  by  the  trefpafiing  of 
cattle.  Fhe  ordinary  method  of  filling  up  gaps  is  to 
plant  fweet  briar  where  the  gap  is  fraali,  and  a  crab 
where  it  is  large.  This  method  I  cannot  approve  for 
an  obvious  rcafon  :  a  hedge  ought  never  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  plants  which  grow  unequally.  Thofe  that 
grow  fad,  overtop  and  hurt  the  flow  growers;  and  with 
refpedl,  in  particular,  to  a  crab  and  fweet  briar,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  thrive  under  the  fhade.  It  is  a  better 
method  to  remove  all  the  withered  earth  in  the  gap, 
and  to  fubditute  frefh  fappy  mould  mixed  with  fome 
lime  or  dung.  Plant  upon  it  a  vigorous  thorn  of  equal 
height  with  the  hedge,  which  in  its  growth  will  equal 
the  thorns  it  is  mixed  with.  In  that  view  there  fhould 
be  a  nurfery  of  thorns  of  all  fizes,  even  to  five  feet 
high,  ready  to  fill  up  gaps.  The  bed  feafon  for  this 
operation  is  the  month  of  October.  A  gap  filled  with 
fweet  briar,  or  a  crab  lower  than  the  hedge,  invites 
the  cattle  to  break  through  and  trample  the  young 
plants  under  foot;  to  prevent  which,  a  paling  raifed 
on  both  Tides  is  not  fufficient,  unlefs  it  be  raifed  as  high 
as  the  hedge. 

“  Where  a  field  is  too  poor  to  admit  of  a  thorn-  in  whit 
hedge,  if  there  be  no  quantity  of  dones  eafily  procu-  cafes  whins 
rable,  whins  are  the  only  refource.  Thefe  are  com- arc  neccfr 
monly  placed  on  the  top  of  a  dry  earth-dyke,  in  which  far7, 
fituation  they  feldom  thrive  well.  The  following 
feems  preferable.  Two  parallel  ditches  three  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  border  a  fpace  of  twelve  feet. 

Within  this  fpace  raife  a  bank  at  the  fide  of  each  ditch 
with  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  it,  leaving  an  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  banks.  Sow  the  banks  with  whin 
feed,  and  plant  a  row  of  trees  in  the  inter  val.  When 
the  whins  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  hedge  on  one  of 
the  banks  may  be  cut  down,  then  the  other  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  a  fence,  and  fo  on  alternately.  While  the 
whins  are.  young,  they  will  not  be  didurbedsby  cattle, 
if  paffages  be  left  to  go  out  and  in.  Thefe'  pafFages 
3  m\  ay 
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Hedge!,  may  be  clofed  up  when  the  hedge  is  fufficiently 
- — / -  ftrong  to  be  a  fence.  A  whin-hedge,  thus  mana¬ 

ged,  will  laft  many  years,  even  in  flrong  froft,  un- 
lefs  very  fevere.  There  are  many  whin-hedges  in  the 
Ihire  of  Kincardine  not  fo  fkilfully  managed,  and 
yet  the  poffeffors  appear  not  to  be  afraid  of  froft. 
Such  fences  ought  to  be  extremely  welcome  in  the 
fandy  grounds  of  the  (hire  of  Moray,  where  there  is 
fcarce  a  (lone  to  be  found.  The  few  earth- fences  that 
are  there  raifed,  compofed  moftly  of  fand,  very  foon 
crumble  down.” 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Young’s  Northern  Tour, 
f TrVuhure,  the  author  recommends  the  tranfplanting  of  old  hedges, 
<?j.  vi.  *  which  his  correfpondent  Mr  Beverly  fays  he  has  tried 
•  357*  with  prodigious  fuccefs. 

Mr  Bakevvell,  we  are  told,  is  very  curious  in  his  fences, 
*  F  and  plants  his  quicks  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is 
Tr  Bake-  common  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  plants 
'ell’s  fen-  one  row  at  a  foot  from  fet  to  fet,  and  making  his  ditch, 
lays  the  earth  which  comes  out  of  it  to  form  a  bank  on 
the  fide  oppofite  to  the  quick.  In  the  common  me¬ 
thod  the  bank  is  made  on  the  quick  fide  above  it. 
Reafons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  preference  of  this 
method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface  the 
earth  uncovered  from  the  atmofphere,  which  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  be  a  great  advantage ;  whereas,  in  the  ufual 
way  of  planting,  that  earth,  which  is  always  the  beft, 
is  loaded  by  a  thick  covering  obliquely  of  the  earth 
out  of  the  ditch.  If  the  roots  {hoot  in  the  befl  foil, 
they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influences  of  the 
air;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  cannot 
have  fo  large  a  fpace  of  that  earth  as  if  fet  on  the  flat. 
The  way  to  have  a  tree  or  a  quick  thrive  in  the  beft 
manner  poflible,  is  to  fet  it  on  the  furface,  without 
any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half  its  pafture.  But 
if  a  ditch  is  neceflary,  the  next  beft  way  muft  of  courfe 
be  (till  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  furface  ;  and  the  worft 
way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it  with  the 
dead  earth  out  of  a  trench.  To  fay  that  there  are 
good  hedges  in  the  common  method  is  not  a  conclu¬ 
sive  argument,  unlefs  both  were  tried  on  the  fame  foil 
34  and  expofure. 

if  hedges  In  the  7th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  a  correfpon- 
1  ftony  dent,  who  figns  himfelf  M.  M.  obferves,  that  notwith- 
nd  gravel- {^and;ng  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
1  01  s'  H  the  conftruCtion  of  hedges  and  fences,  there  are 
many  foils  in  England,  which,  from  their  fandy  and 
gravelly  natures,  are  little  adapted  to  any  of  the  plants 
in  common  ufc,  and  are  therefore  fubjeCi:  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  dead  hedges  and  gaps.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  tire  fandy  and  gravelly  inclofures,  which 
conftitute  fo  large  a  pait  of  many  diftrids  in  the 
ifland.  For  tliefe  our  author  recommends  a  triple 
row  of  furze  ;  though,  notwithftanding  its  advantages, 
he  fays  it  is  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  fevere  winters, 
contrary  to  the  affertion  of  Lord  Karnes  above- related. 

It  is  liable  (fays  he)  to  be  fo  completely  cut  off  by 
a  fevere  winter,  that  I  have  feen  tracks  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  acres  laid  open  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  as  defencelefs  a  ftate  as  the  furrounding  waftes. 
On  fucli  foils  therefore  he  recommends  the  holly  ;  the 
only  difad  vantage  of  which,  he  fays,  is  its  flow  growth. 
On  moft  of  tliefe  foils  alfo  the  black  thorn  will  rife 
fpontaneoufly ;  and  even  the  quick,  though  flowly,  will 
advance  to  a  fufficient  degree  of  perfection.  The 


birch,  however,  he  particularly  recommends,  as  grow-  Hedges; 
ing  equally  on  the  drieft  and  on  the  wetteft  foils, 
propagating  itfelf  in  fuch  numbers,  that  were  they 
not  deftroyed,  all  the  fandy  waftes  of  this  king¬ 
dom  would  be  quickly  covered  with  them.  He  re¬ 
commends  particularly  the  keeping  of  a  nurfery  for  35 
fuch  plants  as  are  commonly  ufed  for  hedges.  I  gene-  Of  a  proper 
rally  (fays  he)  pick  out  a  bit  of  barren  land,  and  af-  nurh*y' 
ter  ploughing  it  three  or  four  times  to  bury  and  de- 
Itroy  the  heath,  I  find  it  a*>fwer  extremely  well  for  a 
nurfery.  Into  this  fpot  I  tranfplant  quick,  hollies,  and 
every  tree  which  I  ufed  for  fences  or  plantations.  By 
eftablifhing  fuch  a  nurfery,  a  gentleman  will  always  be 
able  to  command  a  fufficiency  of  ftrong  and  hardy 
plants  which  will  not  deceive  his  expe&ations.  1  look 
upon  thorns  of  five  or  fix  years  old,  which  have  been 
twice  tranfplanted  from  the  feed-bed,  to  be  the  beft 
of  all;  but  as  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fill  up  cafual  gaps 
in  hedges  that  have  been  planted  feveral  years,  a  pro** 
vifion  fhould  be  made  of  plants  of  every  age,  to  12  or 
14  years  old.  All  plants  which  are  intended  to  be 
moved,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  every  two  or  at  moft 
three  years  ;  without  this  attention,  they  attach  them- 
felves  fo  firmly  to  the  foil  as  renders  a  fubfequeut  ope¬ 
ration  dangerous.  All  who  tranfplant  quicks  or  hol¬ 
lies  ought  to  begin  their  labours  as  early  as  convenient 
in  the  autumn  ;  for  I  have  found  by  repeated  expe¬ 
rience  that  neither  of  tliefe  plants  fucceed  fo  well  in  the 
fpnng.”  .  36 

Where  the  fences  of  a  track  of  ground  are  in  a  very  Of  repair- 
ruinous  condition,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  fcower  ing  ruinous 
the  ditches,  throw  up  the  banks,  and  fecure  the  whole 
immediately  by  the  firmeft  dead  fences  we  can  procure. 

If  there  is  a  total  want  of  living  plants,  the  cultivator 
can  do  nothing  but  plant  new  hedges ;  but  if,  as  is 
generally  the  cafe,  the  banks  are  furnifhed  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  old  Items,  though  totally  unconnected  as  a 
fence,  the  time  and  labour  requifite  for  the  intended 
improvement  will  be  confiderably  abridged.  All  the 
flraggling  branches  which  add  no  folidity  to  the  fence 
are  to  be  cut  off ;  after  which  the  reft  of  the  Items 
muft  be  fhortened  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

The  method  of  cutting  down  every  thing  to  the 
ground,  which  is  now  fo  general,  our  author  highly 
condemns.  “  Such  a  fence  (fays  he)  has  within  it 
no  principle  of  ftrength  and  connection  ;  it  is  equally 
expofed  in  every  part  to  depredations  of  cattle  and. 
fportfmen  ;  and  even  fhould  it  efcape  thefe,  the  firft 
fall  of  fnow  will  nearly  demplifh  it.  On  the  contrary, 
wherever  tliefe  vegetable  palifades  can  *be  left,  they 
are  impenetrable  either  for  man  or  horfe,  and  form  fo 
many  points  of  union  which  fupport  the  reft.” 

Another  method  of  (Lengthening  defective  fences,  is 
to  bend  down  fome  of  the  lateral  fhoots  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction,  and  to  fpread  them  along  the  line  of  the 
farm  like  efpalier  trees  in  a  garden.  A  Angle  ftem, 
when  it  rifes  perpendicularly,  will  not  fecure  a  fpace 
of  more  than  two  or  three  feet,  but  when  bent  longi¬ 
tudinally,  they  will  form  a  barrier  at  leaft  fufficient  to 
repel  all  cattle  but  hogs  for  12  or  14  feet  on  each  ^ 
fide.  By  bending  down,  our  author  does  not  mean  Piaffing  o£ 
the  common  plajhing  method,  which  is  very  injurious  hedges  dit¬ 
to  the  plants ;  but  the  fpreading  two  or  three  of  the  commendr* 
moft  convenient  branches  along  the  hedge,  and  faften- 
ing  them  down  either  by  pegs  or  tying,  without  in*. 
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direaion,  Thofe  who  make  the  experiment 
for  the  iirft  time  will  be  aftonifhed  how  fmall  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  may  be  made  to  fill  a  bank,  with  only 
trifling  intervals.  The  birch  is  particularly  ufeful  for 
this  purpofe  5  being  of  fo  flexible  a  nature,  that  (hoots 
of  10  or  12  feet  in  length  may  be  eafily- forced  into 
-a  horizontal  direction  ;  and  if  the  other  (hoots  are 
pruned  away,  all  the  juices  of  the  plant  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  nouriffi  the  felcAed  few  :  by  which  means 
they  will  in  a  few  years  acquire  all  the  advantages  of 
polls  and  rails,  with  this  material  difference,  that  in- 
ftead  of  decaying,  they  become  annually  better.  It  is 
,  be  (ides  the  property  of  all  inclined  branches  to  fend  up 
a  multitude  of  perpendicular  (hoots ;  fo  that  by  this 
horizontal  inclination,  if  judicioufly  made,  you  may 
acquire  almoft  all  the  advantages  of  the  thickeft  fence; 
but  when  the  ftems  are  too  old  and  brittle  to  bear  this 
operation,  it  will  be  advifable  to  cut  o(F  all  the  ufelefs 
ones  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  next  fpring  they  will 
*be  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  young  and  vigorous  ones. 
Select  the  bed  of  thefe  to  be  trained  in  the  manner 
already  dire&ed,  and  extirpate  all  the  reft,  to  increafe 
their  vigour.  The  (hoots  of  fuch  old  items  as  have 
been  juft  now  defcribed  will  attain  a  greater  fize  in 
three  or  four  years  than  any  young  ones  that  can  be 
planted  will  do  in  twelve. 

Another  method  which  our  author  has  praflifed 
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^hedge's*  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  is  the  following. 
by  Saying  der  {hoots  of  mod  trees,  if  bended  downwards  and  co- 
vered  with  earth,  will  put  forth  roots,  and  being  di¬ 
vided  from  the  parent  ftem  at  a  proper  time  become 
frefti  plants  ;  an  operation  well  known  to  gardeners, 
under  the  name  of  laying.  This  may  be  as  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  very  mode¬ 
rate  trouble  of  laying  down  the  young  and  flexible 
branches  in  his  fences.  Moft  fpecies  of  trees,  proba¬ 
bly  all,  will  be  propagated  by  this  method ;  but  par¬ 
ticularly  the  withy,  the  birch,  the  holly,  the  white 
thorn,  and  the  crab,  will  alfo  take  root  in  this  method, 
though  more  (lowly;  the  latter  being  an  excellent 
plant  for  fences,  and  not  at  all  nice  in  the  foil  on 
which  it  grows.  The  advantage  of  laying  down 
branches  in  this  manner  over  the  planting  of  young 
ones  is,  that  when  you  endeavour  to  fill  up  a  gap  by 
the  latter  method,  they  advance  very  (lowly,  and  are 
in  danger  of  being  {tided  by  the  (hade  of  the  large 
trees ;  whereas,  if  you  fortify  a  gap  by  fpreading  the 
branches  along  it  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and 
at  the  fame  time  infert  fome  of  the  moft  thriving  (hoots 
in  the  ground,  they  will  advance  with  all  the  vigour 
of  the  parent  plant,  and  you  may  allow  them  to  grow 
until  they  are  fo  fully  rooted  as  to  be  free  from  danger 
of  fuffocation. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fences  of  an  eftate 
have  been  ’negle&ed  for  many  years,  and  exhibit  no¬ 
thing  but  ragged  and  deformed  ftems  at  great  inter¬ 
vals.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  them  all  off 
level  with  the  ground:  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
next  year  they  will  put  forth  a  great  number  of  (hoots, 
which  may  be  laid  down  in  every  diredion,  and  trained 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fence.  When  this  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed,  however,  it  ought  always  to  be 
done  with  an  ax,  and  not  with  a  faw  ;  it  being  found 
-that  the  latter  inftrument  generally  prevents  the  vege- 
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tation  of  the  plant.  All  the  (hoots  laid  down  in  this  Hedge* 
manner  fhouid  be  allowed  to  remain  for  feveral  years, 
that  they  may  be  firmly  rooted.  Thus  they  will  make 
prodigious  advances;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
more  the  parent  plant  is  divefted  of  all  luperfluous 
branches,  the  greater  will  be  the  nouriflnnent  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  feions. 

Gur  author,  however,  is  inclined  to  fufped  that 
the  moft  perfect  form  of  an  hedge,  at  lead  in  all  but 
thofe  compofed  of  thorns  and  prickly  plants,  is  to 
train  up  as  many  ftems  as  will  nearly  touch  each  other,. 

The  force  of  every  fence  confifts  chiefly  in  the  up¬ 
right  ftems  :  where  thefe  are  fufficiently  near  and 
ftrong,  the  hedge  refills  all  oppofition,  and  will  equally 
repel  the  violence  of  the  bull,  and  the  iufidious  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  hogs.  It  is  abfolutely  proper  that  all 
hedges  fhouid  be  infpeded  once  a-year ;  when  not  * 

only  the  ditch  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  bank 
fupported,  but  the  draggling  (hoots  of  all  the  live 
plants  ought  to  be  pruned.  By  thefe  are  meant  all 
fucli  as  projed  over  the  ditch  beyond  the  line  of  the 
hedge,  and  which  add  nothing  to  its  ftrength,  though 
they  deprive  the  ufeful  ftems  of  part  of  their  nourish¬ 
ment.  Where  an  hedge  is  compofed  of  plants  of  in¬ 
ferior  value,  it  will  be  proper  to  train  thofe  in  the 
manner  juft  now  recommended,  and  to  plant  the  bank 
with  quick  or  holly.  When  thefe  laft  have  attained 
a  fufficient  fize,  the  others  may  be  extirpated  ;  which 
is  beft  done  by  cutting  down  all  the  (hoots  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  fummer,  and  leaving  the  roots  to  rot  in  the 
hedge.  40 

In  the  1 3th  volume  of  the  Annals,  W.  Erlkine,  Efq;  Mr  Er- 
gives  an  account  of  a  method  of  fencing  very  much  re ' 
fembling  that  recommended  by  Lord  Karnes,  and  which  c^ftl°uc. 
has  been  already  defcribed.  That  gentleman  is  oftinghedg* 
opinion,  that  in  fome  cafes  dead Jlone-  walls,  as  they  are 
called,  are  more  advantageous  than  hedges.  “  That 
hedges  (fays  he)  are  more  ornamental,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  ;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  aftord  more 
(belter:  but  the  length  of  time,  the  conftant  atten¬ 
tion,  and  continual  expencc  of  defending  them  until 
they  bear  even  the  refemblance  of  a  fence,  induces 
many  people  in  thofe  places  where  the  materials  arc 
eafily  procured,  to  prefer  the  dry  (lone  walls;  for  though 
the  firft  coft  is  confiderable,  yet  as  the  farmer  reaps 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  fence  (which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  moft  fecure  one),  they  are  thought  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  leaft  expenfive  ;  befides,  the  cattle  in 
expofed  fituations,  and  efpecially  in  tliefe  northern 
parts,  are  fo  impatient  of  confinement  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  long,  cold,  wet  nights,  that  no 
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hedges  I  have  ever  yet  feen,  in  any  part  of  this  ifland, 
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are  fufficient  to  keep  them  in. 

From  confiderations  of  this  kind,  the  late  Sir  George 
Suttie  of  Eaft  Lothian  was  induced  to  think  of  a  fence 
which  might  join  the  ftrength  of  the  wall  to  the  or¬ 
nament  of  the  hedge.  His  thorns  were  planted  in  the 
ufual  manner  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  :  but  inftead  of 
putting  behind  them  a  poft  and  rail  or  paling  on  the 
top  of  the  bank,  he  eredted  a  wall  two  feet  and  a 
half  high ;  and  being  well  fituated  for  procuring  lime, 
he  ufed  it  in  the  conftru&ion  of  thefe  walls  which  Mr 
Erlkine  greatly  recommends;  “  as  the  fatisfa&ion  they 
afford,  by  requiring  no  repairs,  and  the  duration  of 
them,  more  than  repay  the  expence :  but  where  the 
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Hedges,  price  of  lime  is  high  they  may  be  built  without  any 
cement,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  very  well  if  the  work 
is  properly  executed.’ * 

In  making  a  new  fence  of  this  kind,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  (hould  be  pared  off  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  and  likewife  for  two  feet  more,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  poffible  the  thorns  from  being  injured 
by  the  growth  of  grafs  and  weeds.  The  ditch  (hould 
be  five  feet  broad,  two  and  an  half  in  depth,  and  one 
foot  broad  at  the  bottom.  I.eave  one  foot  for  an 
edging  or  fcarcement,  then  dig  the  earth  one  fpit  of 
a  fpade  for  about  one  foot,  and  put  about  three  inches 
of  good  earth  below  the  thorn,  which  fhould  be  laid 
nearly  horizontal,  but  the  point  rather  inclining  up¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  let  the  rain  drip  to  the  roots ;  then 
add  a  foot  of  good  earth  above  it ;  leave  three  or  four 
inches  of  a  fcarcement  before  another  thorn  is  planted; 
it  muft  not  be  diredlly  over  the  lower  one,  but  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  to  one  fide  of  it  :  then  throw  a 
foot  of  good  earth  on  the  thorn,  and  trample  it  well 
down,  and  level  the  top  of  the  bank  for  about  three 
feet  and  an  half  for  the  bafe  of  the  wall  to  reft  on.  This 
bale  fhould  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  but  muft  not 
exceed  one  foot  from  the  thorn.  The  wall  ought  to 
be  about  two  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  one  foot  at 
the  top  ;  the  cope  to  be  a  fingle  ftone  laid  flat  ;  then 
covered  with  two  fods  of  turf,  the  grafs  of  the  under- 
moft  to  be  next  the  wall,  and  the  other  fod  muft  have 
the  grafs  fide  uppermoft  :  the  fods  fhould  be  of  fome 
thicknefs,  in  order  to  retain  moifture  ;  fo  that  they  may 
adhere  together,  and  not  be  eafily  difplaced  by  the 
wind  :  the  height  of  the  wall  to  be  two  feet  and  an 
half,  exclufive  of  the  fods ;  which  together  fhould  be 
from  four  to  fix  inches,  by  which  means  the  wall  would 
be  near  to  three  feet  altogether.  The  expence  of  the 
fences  cannot  fo  eafily  be  counted,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  prices  of  labour  in  different  parts. 
Mr  Erfkinc  had  them  done  with  lime,  every  thing  in¬ 
cluded,  from  ic^d.  to  13d.  per  ell  (which  is  equal  to 
37  inches  2  parts),  according  to  the  cafe  or  difficulty 
of  working  the  quarry,  and  the  didance  of  it  from  the 
place  where  the  fence  is  ere&ed.  The  lime  cofls  about 
6d.  per  boll  of  about  4.0872667  bnfhels  ;  and  from 
15  to  16  bolls  of  lime  are  ufed  to  the  rood  of  36 
fquare  ells  Scots  meafure  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of 
43  Scotch  ells,  or  44  Englifh  yards.  When  the  com¬ 
mon  round  or  flint  (tones  are  made  ufe  of,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  more  lime,  it  is  necelfary  to  ufe  30  or  35  bolls 
of  lime  to  the  rood.  The  thorns  are  fold  from  five  to 
ten  (hillings  per  thoufand,  according  to  their  age, 
reckoning  fx  fcore  to  the  hundred.  Making  the 
ditch,  laying  the  thorns,  and  preparing  the  top  of  the 
wall,  generally  coft  from  7d.  to  8d.  every  fix  ells. 
About  50  carts  of  (tones,  each  cart  carrying  from  7 
to  9  cwt.  will  build  a  rood  ;  the  carriage  at  2d.  per 
cart  for  half  a  mile’s  diftance. 

Warmth  is  undoubtedly  as  beneficial  to  hedges 
as  trees;  and  the  walta  give  an  effectual  (belter, 
which  in  expofed  fituations  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
rearing  young  hedges  ;  and  they  likewife  preferve  a 
proper  degree  of  moifture  about  the  roots.  If  the 
hedges  have  been  planted  for  fix  or  feven  years  before 
the  wall  is  built,  cut  them  over  to^wo  or  three  inches 
above  the  ground  with  a  (harp  tool,  either  in  0£tober 
or  November,  or  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  ereft  the 
Vol.VIII.  Parti. 
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wall  as  quickly  in  that  feafon  as  poffible  (the  fprfng  in 
this  country  can  fcarcely  be  laid  to  begin  till  the  end 
of  March),  It  is  altnoft  impoffible  to  imagine  the  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  hedges  grow  in  favourable  fituations. 

Mr  Erikine  had  one  cut  over  in  the  fpring,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  it  was  almoft  as  high  as  the  wall.  In 
three  years  he  fuppofed,  that  not  even  the  Highland 
(heep,  who  eafily  overleap  a  wall  of  four  feet  and 
an  half  in  height,  would  have  been  able  to  break 
through  it.  _  4, 

Notwithftanding  the  reafons  that  have  been  given  Reafons  for 
already  againft  the  planting  of  timber  trees  in  hedges, planting 
we  find  the  pra&ice  recommended  by  fome  authors  as.oa^  trees  ISI 
one  of  the  bed  fituations  for  raifing  (hip-timber.  The  16  ^C3' 
reafons  are,  that  the  roots  have  free  range  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  inclofures,  and  the  top  is  expofed  to  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  winds  ;  by  which  means  the  trees  are  at 
once  enabled  to  throw  out  ftrong  arms,  and  have  a 
large  Spreading  head  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  we 
thus  at  once  obtain  quicknefsof  growth,  with  ftrength 
and  crookednefs  of  timber.  Well  trained  timber  trees 
it  is  alleged  are  not  prejudicial  to  hedges,  though  pol¬ 
lards  and  low  fpreading  trees  are  deftrudive  to  the 
hedge-wood  which  grows  under  them  ;  neither  are 
high  trees  prejudicial  to  corn-fields  like  high  hedges 
and  pollards,  which  prevent  a  proper  circulation  of 
air ;  and  in  Norfolk,  where  the  cultivation  of  grain 
is  carried  on  in  great  perfedion,  fuch  lands  are  faid  to 
be  wood-bound.  But  when  an  hedge  is  trimmed  down 
to  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  oaks  interfperfed,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of-air  is  rather  promoted  than  rerarded  by  it; 
and  a  trimmed  hedge  will  thrive  quite  well  under  tall 
ftemmed  trees,  particularly  oaks.  For  arable  inclo¬ 
fures,  therefore,  hedges  are  recommended  of  four  or 
five  feet  high,  with  oak- timbers  from  15  to  25  feet 
ftem.  Higher  hedges  are  more  eligible  for  grafs  lands; 
the  grades  afFed  warmth,  by  which  their  growth  is 
promoted,  and  consequently  their  quantity  is  increafed, 
though  perhaps  their  quality  may  fuffer  fome  injury. 

A  tall  fence  likewife  affords  (belter  to  cattle,  provided 
it  be  thick  and  clofe  at  the  bottom;  but  otherwife,  by 
admitting  the  air  in  currents,  it  does  rather  harm  than 
good.  The  (hade  of  trees  is  equally  friendly  to  cattle 
in  fummer;  for  which  reafon  it  is  recommended  in 
graf3  inclofures  to  allow  the  hedge  to  make  its  natural 
(hoots,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  oak-trees  planted 
in  it  at  proper  intervals.  Upon  bleak  hills,  and  in  ex- 
pofed  fituations,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  two  or  even 
three  rows  of  hedgewood,  about  four  feet  diftant  from 
each  other;  the  middle  row  being  permitted  to  reach, 
and  always  to  remain  at,  its  natural  height:  whilft  the 
fide  rows  are  cut  down  alternately  to  give  perpetual 
fecurity  to  the  bottom,  and  afford  a  conftant  fupply  of 
materials  for  dead  hedges  and  other  purpofes  of  un¬ 
derwood. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  excellency  of  the  holly  Beft  me- 
as  a  material  for  hedges ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  ofthed  of 
the  plant,  with  its  extreme  clofenefs,  and  continuing PlaminS 
green  throughout  the  winter,  evidently  give  it  the  pre- 
ference  to  all  others;  and  could  it  be  raifed  with  equal hed^s. 
eafe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  come  into  uni¬ 
versal  pradlice.  Befides  the  above  properties,  the 
holly  will  thrive  almoft  upon  any  foil ;  but  thin-foiled 
(tony  heights  feem  to  be  its  natural  iltuation  ;  and  it 
may  properly  -enough  be  faid,  that  holly  will  grow 
3  H  where- 
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Hedges  wherever  corn  will.  Its  longevity  is  likewife  exceffive; 

(i  and  being  of  flow  growth,  it  does  not  fuck  the  lancly  as 
Hcdyotig.  t^e  farmers  exprefs  it,  or  deprive  the  crop  of  its  nou- 
—  rifhment,  as  other  hedges  do.  The  difficulty  of  raifing 
holly  may  be  obviated  by  planting  it  under  crabs, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  grow  more  upright  than 
hawthorns,  and  confequently  affording  more  air,  will 
not  impede  its  progrefs  though  they  afford  fhelter. 

-  It  may  even  be  railed  alone  without  any  great  diffi¬ 

culty  ;  only  in  this  cafe  the  dead  fence,  to  fecure  it, 
mull  be  kept  up  at  leaf!  ten  or  twelve  years,  inilead 
•  of  fix  or  feven,  as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  indeed,  con¬ 
fide  ring  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fences  of 
'this  kind,  they  feem  to  merit  all  the  additional  trouble 
requifite. 

The  holly  may  be  raifed  either  under  the  crab  or 
hawthorn  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  fowing  the  berries 
when  the  quick  is  planted,  or  by  inferting  the  plants 
thernfelves  theenfuing  midfummer.  The  former  is  by 
much  the  more  Ample,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
the  better  method.  The  feeds  may  either  be  Mat¬ 
tered  among  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  plants,  or 
be  fown  in  a  drill  in  front :  and  if  plants  of  holly 
be  put  in,  they  may  either  be  planted  between  thofe 
of  the  crab,  or  otherwife  in  front  in  the  quincunx 
manner. 

Where  furze  or  whins  are  to  be  ufed  either  as  a 
fence  by  thernfelves  or  an  affiflant  to  another,  it  is 
better  to  ufc  the  French  feed  than  that  produced  in 
this -country,  as  the  former  feldom  ripens  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  confequently  cannot  like  the  latter  over- run 
the  adjacent  inclofure.  It  may  be  had  at  the  feed- 
fhops  in  London  for  about  I5d.  per  pound,  and  one 
pound  will  fow  40  flatute  rods.  When  ufed  as  an 
affiitant  to  an  hedge,  it  is  more  proper  to  fow  it  on  the 
back  of  the  bank  than  on  the  top  of  it ;  as  in  this  cafe 
it  is  more  apt  to  overhang  the  young  plants  in  the  face 
of  the  bank  ;  whilfl  in  the  other  it  is  better  fituated 
for  guarding  the  bank,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
torn  down  by  cattle.  The  method  of  fowing  is  as 
follows:  Chop  a  drill  with  a  fharp  fpade  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  back  of  the  bank,  making 
the  cleft  gape  as  wide  as  may  be  without  breaking  off 
the  lip  ;  and  having  the  feed  in  a  quart  bottle,  flopt 
with  a  cork  and  goofe  quill,  or  with  a  perforated 
wooden  Hopper,  trickle  it  along  the  drill,  covering  it 
by  means  of  a  broom  drawn  gently  above  and  over 
the  mouth  of  the  drill.  Clofing  the  drill  with  the 
back  of  the  fpade,  fhuts  up  the  feeds  too  much  from 
the  air,  and  thus  keeps  them  too  long  from  riling. 

HEDGE-Hog.  See  Erinaceus. 

Hedge- Sparrow.  See  Motacilla.  . 

HEDYCARYA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioetia  cLfs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  of  the  male  is  cleft  in  eight  or  ten  parts ; 
there  is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  any  filaments ;  the 
antherae  are  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  four  furrowed, 
and  bearded  at  top.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  fe¬ 
male  are  as  in  the  male  ;  the  germs  pedicellated  ;  the 
nuts  pedicellated  and  monofpermous. 

HEDYOTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in.  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th 
qr.der,  Stellata.  The  corolla  is  monopetaious  and  fun¬ 


nel-  fhaped  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular,  polyfpermous,  in-  Hedyfarun 
ferior.  H 

HEDYSARUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  Carina  of  the  corolla  is 
tranfverfely  obtufe;  the  feed-vefiel  a  legumen  with  mo- 
nofpermous  joints.  There  are  59  fpecies  of  this  plant, 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  gyrans,  or 
fenfitive  hedyfarum,  a  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  where 
it  is  called  burrum  chundalli.  It  arrives  at  the  height 
of  four  feet,  and  in  autumn  produces  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial.  It  is  a  tri- 
folious  plant,  and  the  lateral  leaves  are  frnaiter  than 
thofe  at  the  end,  and  all  daylong  they  are  in  conflant 
motion  without  any  external  impulfe.  They  move  up 
and  down  and  circularly.  This  hill  motion  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  twilling  of  the  footflalks;  and  while  the  one 
leaf  is  riling,  its  afiociate  is  generally  defeendiug.  The 
motion  downwards  is  quicker  and  more  irregular  than 
the  motion  upwards,  which  is  Heady  and  uniform. 

Thefe  motions  are  oblcrvable  for  the  fpace  of  24  hours 
in  the  leaves  of  a  branch  which  is  lopped  off  from  the 
ffirub  if  it  is  kept  in  water.  If  from  any  obHacle  the 
motion  is  retarded,  upon  the  removal  of  that  obHacle  it  is 
refumed  with  a  greater  degree  of  velocity.  2.  The  coro- 
narimn,  or  common  biennial  French  honcyfuckle,  hath 
large  deeply  Hriking  biennial  roots;  upright,  hollow, 
fmooth,  very  branchy  flanks,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
garnifhed  with  pinnated  leaves ;  and  from  between 
the  leaves  proceed  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  red  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  jointed  feed-pods. 

Culture.  The  firfl  fpecies  being  a  native  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  requires  the  common  culture  of  tender  exotics; 
the  fecond  is  eafily  raifed  from  feed  in  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  borders,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy,  the  hind  part  of  the  foot.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  66. 

Heel  of  a  Horfe>  the  lower  hinder  part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  andoppofite  to  the 
toe.  The  heel  of  a  horfe  fhould  be  high  and  large,  and 
one  fide  of  it  fhould  not  rife  higher  than  the  other  up¬ 
on  the  paflern.  To  recover  the  heels  of  a  horfe  that 
is  hoof-bound,  you  fhould  take  out  his  foie  and  keep 
his  heels  very  wide,  by  which  they  will  be  rdlored  in 
a  month. 

*  Heel  of  a  Horfeman .  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  is  ufed  for  the  fpur  it- 
felf ;  “  This  horfe  underilands  the  heel  well.”  To 
ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  another,  is  to  make  him 
go  fideways,  fometimts  to  one  heel  and  fometimes  to 
another. 

Heel,  in  the  fea- language.  If  a  fhip  leans  on  one 
fide,  whether  fhe  be  aground  or  afloat,  then  it  is  faid 
(he  heels  a-flarboard,  or  a-port  ;  or  that  fhe  heels  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  fhore  ;  that  is,  inclines  more  to  one 
fide  than  to  another. 

HEELER,  or  Bloody  Heel  Cocky  a  fighting  cock, 
that  Hrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 

The  mailers  know  fuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chick¬ 
en,  by  the  Hriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

HEEM  (John  David),  an  able  painter,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1604.  He  excelled  in  painting  flowers*. 

4#  fruit, 
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Heemflwirk  fruit,  vafes,  and  Inftruments  of  mufic,  which  he  per- 
W  formed  In  fuch  a  perfeft 
to  attempt  taking  them  I 
agreeable,  and  the  infers  in  his  piftures  appear  alive. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 

Cornelius  de  Heem ,  his  fon,  was  alfo  a  good  painter, 
though  inferior  to  his  father. 

HEEMSKIRK.  See  Hemskirk. 

HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a  celebrated  epoch  a- 
mong  the  Mahometans.  The  word  Arabic,  formed  of 
rwj,  hagirah ,  flight ;  of  to  fly ,  quit  one's  country , 

family,  friends,  Sec, 

The  event  which  gave  occafton  to  this  epocha,  was 
Mahomet’s  flight  from  Mecca.  The  magiftrates  of 
that  city,  fearing  his  impoftures  might  raife  a  fedition, 
refoked  to  expel  him  :  this,  accordingly,  they  effec¬ 
ted  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  622,  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  or  16th  of  July.  See  Arabia,  n°  44. 

To  render  this  epocha  more  creditable,  the  Maho¬ 
metans  affeft  to  ufe  the  word  hegira  in  a  peculiar  fenfe 
for  an  aft  of  religion,  whereby  a  man  forfakes  his 
country,  and  gives  way  to  the  violence  of  perfecutors 
and  enemies  of  the  faith:  they  add,  that  the  Corafhites, 
being  then  the  ftrongeft  party  in  the  city,  obliged 
their  prophet  to  fly,  as  not  being  able  to  endure  his 
abolifhing  of  idolatry.  This  flight  was  not  the  firfl  of 
Mahomet’s,  but  it  was  the  moft  famous.  It  happened 
in  the  14th  year  from  his  affuming  the  charafter  of 
prophet  and  apoftle,  and  promulgating  his  new  religion. 

The  orientals  do  not  agree  with  us  as  to  the  time  of 
the  hegira.  Among  the  Mahometans,  Amah  fixes  it 
to  the  year  of  Chrift  630,  and  from  the  death  of  Mo* 
fes  2347  ;  and  Ben  CafTem  to  the  year  of  the  world 
5800  :  according  to  the  Greek  computation,  among 
the  Chriflians,  Said  Ebn  Batrik  refers  the  hegira  to 
the  year  of  Chrift  614,  and  of  the  creation  61  14. 

Kliondemir  relates,  that  it  was  Omar,  the  fecond 
caliph,  that  firft  eftabltfhed  the  hegira  as  an  epocha, 
and  appointed  the  years  to  be  numbered  from  it :  at 
the  time  he  made  this  decree,  there  were  already  feven 
years  elapfed.  T  his  eftablifhment  was  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Chriftians,  who,  in  thofe  times,  reckoned 
their  years  from  the  perfccution  of  Dioclefian. 

But  there  is  another  hegira,  and  that  earlier  too, 
though  of  lefs  eminence.  Mahomet,  in  the  14th  year  of 
his  million,  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  Medina  :  the  Co¬ 
rafhites  had  all  along  oppofed  him  very  vigoroufly,  as 
an  innovator  and  difturber  of  the  public  peace  ;  and 
many  of  his  difciples,  not  enduring  to  be  reputed  fol¬ 
lowers  of  an  impoftor,  defired  leave  of  him  to  abandon 
the  city,  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  renounce  their 
religion.  This  retreat  makes  the  firft  hegira.  Thefe 
two  hegiras  the  Mahometans,  in  their  language,  call 
hegirdtan . 

The  years  of  the  hegira  confift  only  of  354  days. 
To  reduce  thefe  years  to  the  Julian  kalendar,  i.  e.  to 
find  what  Julian  year  a  given  year  of  the  hegira  an- 
fwers  to,  reduce  the  year  of  the  hegira  given  intodays, 
by  multiplying  by  354,  divide  the  produft  by  365, 
and  from  the  quotient  fubtraft  the  intercalations,  i.  e. 
as  many  days  as  there  are  four  years  in  the  quotient; 
and  laftlv,  to  the  remainder  add  622.  See  Year. 

HEIDEGGER  (John  James),  was  the  fon  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  a  native  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
Quarried,  but  left  his  country  in  confequence  of  an  in- 


manner,  that  a  perfon  was  apt 
n  his  hand.  His  colouring  is 


trigue.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  the  prin-  Heidegger, 
cipal  citiesof  Europe,  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  elegant  and 
refined  pleafures,  as  they  are  called,  which,  united  to  a 
ftrong  inclination  for  voluptuoufnefs,  by  degrees  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  the  management  of  public  amufements.  in 
1708,  when  he  was  near  50  years  old,  he  came  to 
England  on  a  negociation  from  the  Swifs  at  Zurich  ; 
but,  failing  in  his  embafty,  he  entered  as  a  private  fol- 
dier  in  the  guards  for  proteftion.  By  his  fprightly 
engaging  converfation  and  infinuating  addrefs,  he 
foon  worked  himfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  our 
young  people  of  fafhion  ;  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  <£  the  Swifs  Count.”  He  had  the  ad¬ 
drefs  to  procure  a  fubfeription,  with  which,  in  1709, 
he  was  enabled  to  furnifh  out  the  opera  of  <e  Thomy- 
ris,”  which  was  written  in  Englifh,  and  performed  at 
the  queen’s  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  The  mufic, 
however,  was  Italian  ;  that  is  to  fay,  airs  felefted  from 
fundry  of  the  foreign  operas  by  Bunoncini,  Scarlatti, 

Steffani,  Gafparini,  and  Albinoni.  Heidegger  by 
this  performance  alone  was  a  gainer  of  500  guineas. 

The  judicious  remarks  he  made  on  feveral  defefts  in 
the  conduft  of  our  operas  in  general,  and  the  hints  he 
threw  out  for  improving  the  entertainments  of  the 
royal  theatre,  foon  eftablifhed  his  charafter  as  a  good 
critic.  Appeals  were  made  to  his  judgment;  and 
fome  very  magnificent  and  elegant  decorations  intro¬ 
duced  upon  the  ftage  in  confequence  of  his  advice, 
gave  fuch  fatisfaftion  to'  George  II.  who  was  fond  of 
operas,  that,  upon  being  informed  to  whofe  genius  he 
was  indebted  for  thefe  improvements,  his  majefty  was 
pleafed  from  that  time  to  countenance  him,  and  he 
foon  obtained  the  chief  management  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Haymarket.  He  then  fet  about  impro¬ 
ving  another  fpecies  of  diverfion,  not  lefs  agreeable  to 
the  king,  which  was  the  mafquerades,  and  over  thefe 
he  always  prefided  at  the  king’s  theatre.  He  was 
like  wife  appointed  mafter  of  the  revels.  The  nobi¬ 
lity  now  careffed  him  fo  much,  and  had  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  tafte,  that  all  fplendid  and  elegant  enter¬ 
tainments  given  by  them  upon  particular  occafions,  and 
all  private  aftemblies  by  fubfeription,  were  fubmitted 
to  his  direftion.  From  the  emoluments  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  employments,  he  gained  a  regular  confiderable 
income,  amounting,  it  is  laid,  in  fome  years,  to  5000 1. 
which  he  fpent  with  much  liberality;  paiticularly 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  forhewliat  too  luxurious  table  ; 
lo  that  it  may  be  faid  he  railed  an  income,  but  never 
a  fortune.  At  the  fame  time  his  charities  ought  not 
to  pafs  unnoticed,  which  were  frequent  and  ample. 

After  a  fuccefsful  mafquerade,  he  has  been  known  to 
give  away  feveral  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  “  You 
know  poor  objefts  of  diftrefs  better  than  I  do,”  he 
would  frequently  fay  to  a  particular  acquaintance; 

“  be  fo  kind  as  to  give  away  this  money  for  me.” 

This  well  known  liberality,  perhaps,  contributed  much 
to  his  carrying  on  that  diverfion  with  fo  little  oppofi- 
tion  as  he  met  with.  He  died  in  1  749,  at  the  advan¬ 
ced  age  of  90  years. 

As  this  perfon  was  long  the  Arbiter  Elegantiarum 
of  England,  and  is  alluded  to  in  many  publications  of 
his  time,  fome  account  of  him,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  here  expefted  :  but  to  add  all  the  anecdotes  that 
have  appeared  concerning  him,  would  enlarge  this  ar¬ 
ticle  beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  intitled.  One 
3  B  2  *'  <* 
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Heiden* 

heim, 

Heidleberg. 


or  two  of  the  moft  remarkable,  however,  are  fubjoined 
in  a  note  (a),  as  they  may  afford  entertainment  to  ma¬ 
ny  of  our  readers. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swa¬ 
bia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brentzhall,  with  a  hand- 
fome  palace  or  caftle,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Wir- 
temberg.  E.  Long.  10.  J9.  N.  Lat.  48.  37. 

HEIDLEBERG,  a  con  fide rable  and  populous 
town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
with  a  celebrated  univerfity.  It  is  noted  for  its  great 
ton,  which  holds  800  hogfiieads,  generally  kept  full 
of  good  Rhenifh  wine.  It  Hands  in  a  pleafant  rich 
country,  and  was  a  famous  feat  of  learning  :  but  it  has 
undergone  fo  many  calamities,  that  it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  firll  reduced  to  a 
h*ap  of  ruins  in  1622  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  rich 
library  was  tranfported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  peace,  till  the  Proteftant  electoral  houfe 
became  extin&,  and  a  bloody  war  enfued,  in  which 
not  only  the  caftle  was  ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  tle&ors  were  fhamefully  violated  and  pilla¬ 
ged.  This  happened  in  1693  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Palatinate  were  obliged  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to 
go  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries.  To  add  to  thefe 


misfortunes,  the  eleftor  refided  at  Manheim,  and  car-  Height 
ried  moll  of  the  people  of  diftindtion  along  with  him,  Heineccius, 
fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Heidleberg  will  ever  re-  f  • 
cover  itfelf  or  not,  though  they  have  begun  to  rebuild 
fome  of  the  fortifications.  The  great  ton  was  broke 
to  pieces  in  1693  by  the  French,  and  at  great  ex¬ 
pence  in  1729  was  repaired.  The  town  Hands  on  the 
river  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge. 

E.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

HEIGHT,  in  general,  lignifies  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  object  meafured 
perpendicularly. 

Methods  of  meafuring  Heights.  See  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Barometer,  Mountain,  &c. 

HEILA,  a  town  of  royal  Pruffia,  in  Caffubia, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Viftula,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  fubjeft  to  Poland,  1 2  mdes  north  of  Dant- 
zic.  E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.  53. 

HEILEGEN-have,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower- Saxony,  and  in  Wageria,  feated  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Termeren.  E.  Long. 

I  1.  15.  N.  Lat.  57.  30. 

HEINECCIUS  (John  Gotlieb),  one  of  the  great- 
eft  civilians  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Eifen- 
berg,  in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  in  1681.  Af¬ 
ter 


(a)  Heidegger’s  countenance  was  peculiarly  unpleafing,  from 
an  unufual  harfhnefs  of  features.  There  is  a  mezzotinto  of  him 
by  J.  Faber,  1742,  from  a  painting  by  Vanloo,  a  ftriking  like- 
nefs;  and  his  face  is  introduced  in  more  than  one  of  Hogarth’s 
prints. — Heidegger  was,  however,  the  firft  to  joke  upon  his 
own  uglinefs;  and  he  once  laid  a  wager  with  the  earl  of  Che- 
fterfield,  that  within  a  certain  given  time  his  lordfhip  would  not 
be  able  to  produce  fo  hideous  a  face  in  all  London.  After  find: 
fearch,  a  woman  was  found,  whofe  features  were  at  firft  f^ht 
thought  ftronger  than  Heidegger’s*,  but  upon  clapping  her 
head-drefs  upon  himfelf,  he  was  uni  verfally  allowed  to  have  won 
the  wager.  Jolly,  a  well-known  taylor,  carrying  his  bill  to  a 
noble  duke;  his  grace,  for  evafion,  faid,  “Danin  your  ugly 
face,  1  never  will  pay  you  till  you  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow 
than  yourfelf!”  Jolly  bowed  and  retired,  wrote  a  letter,  and 
fent  it  by  a  fervant  to  Heidegger;  faying,  “  His  grace  wifhed 
to  fee  him  the  next  morning  on  particular  bufinefs.”  Heideg¬ 
ger  attended,  and  Jolly  was  there  to  meet  him  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence,  as  foon  as  Heidegger’s  vifit  was  over,  Jolly  received 
the  caffi. 

The  late  facetious  duke  of  Montagu  (the  memorable  author 
of  the  Bottle-Coujurer  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket)  gave 
an  entertainment  at  the  Devil-tavern,  Temple  bar,  to  feveral  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  fele&ing  the  moft  convivial,  and  a  few 
hard-drinkers,  who  were  all  in  the  plot.  Heidegger  was  in¬ 
vited,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  dinner  was  made  fo  dead -drunk 
that  lie  was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  laid  infenfible  upon  a 
bed.  A  p-ofound  fleep  enfued;  when  the  late  Airs  Salman’s 
daughter  was  introduced,  who  took  a  mould  from  his  face  in 
plafier  of  Paris.  From  this  a  mafk  was  made,  and  a  few  days 
before  the  next  mafquerade  (at  which  the  king  promifed  to  be 
prefent,  with  the  co'untefs  of  Yarmouth)  the  duke  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  Heidegger’s  valet-de  chambre,  to  know  what  fuit  of 
deaths  he  was  likely  to  wear ;  and  then  procuring  a  fimilar 
drefs,  and  a  perfon  of  the  fame  ftature,  he  gave  him  his  inftruc- 
tions.  On  the  evening  of  the  mafquerade,  as  foon  as  his  majefty 
was  feated  (who  was  always  known  by  the  conductor  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  the  officers  of  the  c-urt,  though  concealed  by 
his  drefs  from  the  company),  Heidegger,  as  ufual,  ordered  the 
mufic  to  play  “  God  fave  the  king;”  but  his  back  was  no  foon- 
er  turned,  than  the  falfe  Heidegger  ordered  them  to  ftrike  up 
“  Charly  o’er  the  water.”  The  whole  company  were  inftantly 
thundcrftruck,  and  all  the  courtiers  not  in  the  plot  were  thrown! 
into  a  ftupid  confternation.  Heidegger  flew  to  the  mufic-gal- 
lery,fwore,  ftamped,  and  raved,  accufingthe  muficians  of  drunk- 
ennefs,  or  of  being  fet  on  by  fome  fecret  enemy  to  ruin  him. 
The  king  and  the  countefs  laughed  fo  immoderately,  that  they 


hazarded  a  difeovery.  While  Heidegger  ftaid  in  the  gallery,, 
“  God  fave  the  King”  was  the  tune ;  but  when,  after  letting, 
matters  to  rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing-rooms,  to  o!>- 
ferve  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the  company,  the  counterfeit 
ftepping  forward,  and  placing  himfelf  upon  the  floor  of  the 
theatre,  juft  in  front  of  the  mufic-gallery,  called  out  in  a  moft 
audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them  for  block¬ 
heads,  had  he  not  juft  told  them  to  play  “  Charly  o’er  the 
water?”  A  paufe  enfued;  the  muficians,  who  knew  his  cha¬ 
racter,  in  their  turn  thought  him  either4drunk  or  mad ;  but  as 
he  continued  his  vociferation,  “  Charly”  was  played  again.  At 
this  repetition  of  the  fuppofed  affront,  fome  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards,  who  always  attended  upon  thefe  occafions,  were  for 
afeending  the  gallery  and  kicking  thej  muficians  out;  but  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly  contain  himfelf, 
interpofed.  The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confufion, 
“Shame!  Shame!”  refounded  from  all  parts,  and  Heidegger 
once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to  that  part  of  the  theatre’ 
facing  the  gallery.  Here  the  duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  him,  told  him,  “  The  king  was  in  a  violent 
paffion;  that  his  beft  way  was  to  go  inftantly  and  make  an. 
apology,  for  certainly  the  muficians  were  mad,  and  afterwards  to 
difrharge  them,”  Almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  lie  ordered  the 
falfe  Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The  feene  now  became  truly 
comic  in  the' circle  before  the  king.  Heidegger  had  no  fooner 
made  a  genteel  apology  for  the  infolence  of  Jiis  muficians,  •  but 
the  falfe  Heidegger  advanced,  and,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  cried 
out,  “  Indeed,  Sire,  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  that  devil’s  in  my 
likenefs.”  Poor  Heidegger  turned  round,  flared,  ftaggeied, 
grew  pale,  and  could  not  utter  a  word.  The  duke  then  hu¬ 
manely  whifpered  in  his  ear  the  fum  of  his  plot,  and  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  mafk.  Here  ended  the  fro¬ 
lic  ;  but  Heidegger  fwore  he  would  never  attend  any  public 
amufement,  if  that  witch  the  wax-work  woman  did  not  break 
the  mould,  and  melt  down  the  malk  before  his  face. 

Being  once  at  fupper  with  a  large  company,  when  a  queftion 
was  debated,  Which  nationalift  of  Europe  had  the  greateft  in¬ 
genuity?  to  the  furprife  of  all  prefent,  he  claimed  that  charac¬ 
ter  for  the  Swifs,  and  appealed  to  himfelf  for  the  truth  of  it* 
“  I  was  born  a  Swifs  (faid  he),  and  came  to  England  without  a 
farthing,  where  I  have  found  means  to  gain  5000  J.  a-year,  and 
to  {pend  it.  Now  1  defy  the  moft  able  Lnghfhman  to  go  to 
Switzerland,  and  either  to  gain  that  income  or  to  fpend  it 
there.” — Heidegger  is  faid  to  have  hadfo  remarkable  a  memory, 
that  he  once  walked  from  Charing- crofs  to  Temple-bar,  and 
back  again  ;  and  when  he  came  home,  wrote  down  every  fign 
on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet, 
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Heinetken,  ter  having  ftudied  at  Goflar  and  Leipfick,  he  was  de- 
Heinfius.  figned  for  the  miniftry,  and  began  to  preach;  but  dif- 

- liking  that  profefiion,  he  laid  it  afide,  and  applied 

himfelf  entirely  to  the  fludy  of  philofophy  and  the  ci¬ 
vil  law.  In  1710,  he  became  profeffor  of  philofophy 
at  Hall;  and  in  1721,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  civil 
law,  with  the  title  of  counfellor  of  the  court .  His  great 
reputation  made  the  ftates  of  Friefland  invite  him  to 
Franeker  in  1724;  but  three  years  after,  the  king  of 
Prufiia  prevailed  on  him  to 'accept  of  a  profefforfhip  of 
law  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  till  the  year  1733*  Becoming  again  profeffor  at 
Half,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1  741 ,  notwithstanding  his  being  invited  to  Marpurg, 
Denmark,  and  three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
many  works,  all  of  them  much  efteemed.  The  princi- 
pal  are,  I.  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  jurifprudentiam  illu - 
Jlrantium  fyntagma.  It  was  this  excellent  abridgement 
that  gave  rife  to  his  reputation  in  foreign  countries. 
2.  Element  a  juris  civ  His  fecundum  ordinem  iti/litutionum  iff 
pandect  arum.  •  3.  Fundament  a  Jlyli  cultioris.  There  are 
few  works  fo  ufeful  as  this  for  forming  a  Latin  ftyle. 
4.  Elemetita  philof ophite  ration  a  Us  iff  moralis ,  quibus 
pramijfa  hi/loria  philofophica.  5.  Hijloria  juris  civilis 
Romani  ac  Germanici.  6.  Element  a  juris  nature  iff  gen¬ 
tium ,  &c, 

HEINETKEN  (Chriftian),  an  extraordinary  child, 
the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
1721.  He  fpoke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  10 
months.  At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the  principal 
events  of  the  pentateuch ;  in  two  months  more,  he  was 
mafter  of  the  entire  hiflory  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments;  at  two  years  and  an  half,  he  anfwered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  queftions  in  geography  and  in  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  hiltory ;  and  he  fpoke  Latin  and  French  with  great 
facility  before  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  year. 
His  conftitution  was  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not 
weaned  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  M.  Mar¬ 
tini  of  Lubec  publilhed  a  pamphlet  in  1730,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  give  natural  reafons  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity  of  this  infant,  who  died  in  his  fifth 
year. 

HEINSIUS  (Daniel),  profeffor  of  politics  and  hi¬ 
flory  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  univerlity  there, 
was  born  at  Gand  in  Flanders  in  1580.  He  became  a 
fcholar  to  Jofeph  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man 
for  the  perfe&ion  to  which  he  attained  in  literature, 
and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was  little 
reafon  to  hope  from  him.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
a  critic  by  his  labours  on  many  claffical  authors  ;  and 
was  highly  honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  :  Gu- 
ffavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  place  a* 
mong  his  counfellors  of  ftate  ;  the  republic  of  Venice 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark  ;  and  pope 
Urban  VIII  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come, 
as  he  expreffed  it,  u  to  refene  Rome  from  barbarifm.,, 
He  died  in  1666,  leaving  feveral  works  of  his  own, 
both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

Heinsius  (Nicholas),  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfius, 
was  born  at  Leyden  ;  and  became  as  great  a  Latin 
poet,  and  a  greater  critic,  than  his  father.  His  poems 
have  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  the  befl  edition  is 
that  of  Amflerdam  in  1 666.  He  gave  editions  of  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  claflics,  with  notes  j  his  Claudian  is  dedi¬ 


cated  in  a  Latin  poem  to  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  Heir 
and  his  Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  which  hap-  He^]na 
pened  in  1681,  he  declaimed  all  his  works,  and  ex-  .  „  ' 

preffed  the  mmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo 
many  <4  monuments  of  his  vanity/*  as  he  called  them. 

He  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  great  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  ftate,  as  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  good 
qualities. 

HEIR,  in  law,  fignifies  the  perfon  who  fucceeds 
another  by  defeent  to  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi¬ 
taments,  being  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  or  an  eftate  in 
fee  ;  becaufe  nothing  paffes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  Descent, 

Fee,  Succession  ;  and  Law,  N°  Ixxvi.  &  clxxx.  et  feq% 

Heir- Apparent,  is  a  perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  anceitor,  at  whofe  death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

H EiR- Prefumpiive ,  is  one  who,  if  the  anceftor  fhould 
die  immediately,  would,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
things,  be  his  heir  ;  but  whofe  right  of  inheritance  may¬ 
be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  fome  nearer  heir  be¬ 
ing  born. 

HsiR-Loom,  (formed  Qf  heir  and  the  Saxon  loom ,  de¬ 
noting  limb  or  members)  in  our  law-books,  fignifies  fuch 
goods  and  perfonal  chattels  as  are  not  inventoried  after 
the  owner’s  deceafe,  but  neceffarily  come  to  the  heif 
along  with  the  houfe. 

Heir-loom  comprehends  divers  implements  ;  as  ta¬ 
bles,  preffes,  cupboards,  bedfteads,  furnaces,  wainfeot, 
and  fucli  like ;  which  in  fome  countries  have  belonged 
to  a  houfe  for  certain  defeents,  and  are  never  invento¬ 
ried  after  the  deceafe  of  the  owner,  as  chattels  are,  but 
accrue  by  cuftom,  not  by  common  law,  to  the  heir, 
with  the  houfe  itfelf.  The  ancient  jewels  of  the  crown 
are  held  to  be  heir-looms,  and  are  not  devifable  by  will, 
but  defeend  to  the  next  fucceffor. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  v^io  has  an  eftate 
in  lands,  See.  See  HtigL. 

Stealing  an  Heiress.  See  Forcible  Marriage . 

HEIRSHIP  moveables,  in  Scots  law,  the  beft  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is 
intitled  to  take,  bdides  the  heritable  eftate.  Sec 
Law,  N°  clxxx.  7. 

HEISTERIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or¬ 
der,  Holoracex.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  the  petals 
five  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  on  a  very  large  coloured 
calyx. 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  ifland  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Englifh  Eaft  India 
company,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  S.  Lat. 

1 6\  The  greateft  length  of  the  ifiand  is  about  eight 
miles,  and  its  circumference  about  20.  It  hath  fome 
high  mountains,  particularly  one  called  Diana's  peak> 
which  is  covered  with  woods  to  the  very  top.  Other 
hills  there  are  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a  volcanic 
origin  ;  and  fome  have  huge  rocks  of  lava,  and  a  kind 
of  half-vitrified  flags.  The  country,  according  to  Mr 
Forfter,  has  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  foil  is  in  many 
places  a  rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
a  variety  of  plants  thrive  in  it  luxuriantly.  He  found 
many  plants  here  which  he  had  not  obferved  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  thefe  were  fome  called 
by  the  natives  cabbage  trees,  gum-trees ,  and  red  wood* 

The  former  thiive  in  moift  places;  but  the  latter  are  al- 
6  ways- 
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Helena,  ways  found  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  where  the  roil  is  dry. 
‘”~~v  The  cabbage- tree  has  rather  large  leaves;  but  after 
many  inquiries  Mr  Forfter  could  not  find  that  it  was 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  fuel,  and  no 
reafon  could  be  affigned  why  it  had  obtained  that 
name.  It  rauft  not  be  confounded  with  the  cabbage-tree 
of  America,  India,  and  the  South  Seas,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  palm. 

The  ifland  is  laid  out  entirely  in  gardens  and  paf- 
turage.  Peaches  are  the  only  European  fruits  that 
thrive  here.  Cabbages  and  other  greens,  which  thrive 
extremely  well,  are  devoured  by  caterpillars  ;  and  every 
fpecies  of  corn  is  deftroyed  by  rats.  All  the  paftures 
were -over- run  with  furze  ;  which,  though  in  our  coun¬ 
try  a  very  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  plant,  was  of 
fingular  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Helena. 
Before  the  introdu6lion  of  that  plant,  the  ground  was 
parched  by  the  intenfe  heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs 
and  herbage  were  lhrivelled  up.  But  the  furze-buflies, 
which  throve  as  it  were  in  defpight  of  the  fun,  pre¬ 
served  a  degree  of  moifiure  in  the  ground  ;  by  which 
means  the  grafs  fprung  up  vigoroufiy,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  became  covered  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  fod. 
The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  people 
afiiduoufiy  root  it  out  for  fuel.  The  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  2000  perfons,  in¬ 
cluding  500  foldiers  and  600  Haves  ;  and  it  is  laid  that 
the  number  of  females  born  on  the  ifiand  conliderably 
exceeds  that  of  the  males.  By  the  arrival  of  the  In¬ 
dia  fhips,  which  they  fupply  with  ref  re  fitments,  they 
are  in  return  provided  with  all  forts  of  manufa&nres 
and  other  neceffaries  ;  and  the  Company  annually  or 
der  one  or  two  of  their  fhips  to  touch  there  in  their 
way  to  India,  in  order  to  fend  them  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  goods  and  provifions.  Many  of  their 
Haves  are  empjayed  in  catching  fifii,  which  are  very 
plentiful  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  together  with 
their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fait  provifions,  they 
fubfift  through  the  year.  Their  life  (fays  Mr  For¬ 
fter)  feems  to  pafs  along  very  happily  ;  free  from  the 
multitude  of  cares  which  diflrefs  their  countrymen  in 
England,  and  bltffed  with  quiet  and  content. 

St  Helena  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe 
in  1502,  on  St  Helen’s  day  ;  whence  its  name.  They 
flocked  it  with  different  kinds  of  ufeful  animals  ;  but 
whether  they  ever  fettled  a  colony  on  it  or  not,  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  Portuguefe  having  either  abandoned 
or  never  taken  poffefhon  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its 
mailers  ;  and  kept  poffefhon  of  it  till  the  year  1  600, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englilh.  In  1673; 
the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  ;  but  a  ftiort  time  after 
it  was  recovered  by  the  brave  captain  Munden,  who 
alfo  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  then  lying  in 
the  harbour.  Gn  this  occafion  the  Hollanders  had 
fortified  the  landing-place,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
on  the  ifiand;  and  ere&ed  batteries  of  great  guns  to' 
prevent  a  defeent :  hut  the  Englilh  having  knowledge 
of  a  fmall  creek,  where  only  two  men  abreaft  could 
creep  up,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night  ; 
and  appearing  the  next  morning  behind  the  batteries, 
the  Dutch  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  diferetion.  This  creek 
has  been  fince  fortified,  and  a  battery  of  large  cannon 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  it,;  fo  that  now  the  ifiand  is 


rendered  perfe&ty  fecure  agaiaft  all  regular  approaches  Helcft 
or  hidden  attacks.  II 

HELEN,  (in  fab.  llift.)  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  He!t,ms' 
and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menelaus  king  uf  S  >arta,  but 
was  ftolen  from  him  by  Thefeus,  1235:  B.  C.  She  was 
reftored  foon  after  ;  but  carried  off  again  by  Paris,  the 
Trojan  prince  ;  which  occafioned  the  famous  Trojan 
war.  See  Troy. 

St  Helen's.  See  He l lens. 

HELENIUM,  bastard  sun-flower  :  A  genus 
of  the  polygamia  fuperfiua  order,  belonging  io  the 
fyngenelia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojita.  The  recep¬ 
tacle  is  naked  in  the  middle  ;  under  the  radius  paleace¬ 
ous  ;  the  pappus  confifts  of  five  fhort  awns  ;  the  calyx 
is  fimpieand  multipartite  ;  the  florets  of  the  radius  fe* 
mitrifid. 

Species .  1.  The  autumnale,  with  fpear-fhaped  nar¬ 

row  leaves.  2.  The  latifolium,  with  pointed,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fawed  leaves. — Both  thefe  are  natives  of  North 
America,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  plenty* 

They  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet  in  good 
ground.  The  roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  ftalks,  which  branch  toward  the  top  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fuftains  one  yellow  flower, 
finaped  like  the  fun-flower,  but  much  fmaller,  having 
long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 
five  fegments. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  this  country.  The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant 
and  part  the  old  roots  is  in  Odlober  when  their  leaves 
are  pall,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March  juft  before 
they  begin  to  fhoot.  They  delight  in  a  foil  rather 
moifl  than  dry,  provided  it'is  not  too  ftrong,  or  does 
not  hold  the  wet  in  winter. 

HELENUS  (fab.  hift.),  a  celebrated  foothfayer, 
fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  He  was  greatly  refpe&ed 
by  all  the  Trojans.  When  Deiphobus  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Plelen  in  preference  to  himfelf,  he  refol- 
ved  to  leave  his  country,  and  retired  to  mount  Ida* 
where  Ulyffes  took  him  prifoner  by  the  advice  of  Cal- 
chas.  As  He  was  well  acquainted  with  futurity,  the 
Greeks  made  ufe  of  prayers,  threats,  and  promifes,  to 
induce  him  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  Trojans;  and 
either  the  fear  of  death,  or  gratification  of  refentment, 
feduced  him  to  difclofe  to  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  whilft  it  was  in  pofleflion 
of  the  Palladium,  nor  before  Polyde6les  came  from  his 
retreat  at  Lemnos  and  afiifted  to  fupport  the  fiege. 

After  the  ruin  of  his  country,  lie  fell  to  the  fiiare  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles,  and  faved  his  life  bv 
warning  him  to  avoid  a  dangerous  tempeft,  which  in 
reality  proved  fatal  to  all  thofe  wdio  fet  fail.  This 
endeared  him  to  Pyrrhus;  and  he  received  from  his 
hand  Andromache  the  widow  of  his  brother  He&or, 
by  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  Cejlrinus.  This  marriage, 
according  to  fome,  was  confummuttd  after  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  who  lived  with  Andromache  as  with  a 
wrife.  Helenus  was  the  only  one  of  Priam’s  fons  who 
furvived  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus  he  reigned  over  part  of  Epirus,  which  he  call¬ 
ed  Chaonia  in  memory  of  his  brother  Chaon,  wdiom  he 
had  inadvertently  killed.  Helenus  received  iLneas  as 
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Helepolis  he  voyaged  towards  Italy,  and  foretold  him  fome  of 
the  calamities  which  attended  "his  fleet.  The  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  doubtful. 

HELEPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  befieged* 
the  invention  of  which  is  aferibed  to  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes.  —  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  Helepolis  was  40^  cubits  in  breadth  and  90  in 
height  ;  that  it  had  nine  itages,  and  was  carried  on 
four  ftrong  folid  wheels  eight  cubits  in  diameter  ;  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rams,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  fupporting  them  ;  that  in  the  lower 
ftages  there  were  different  forts  of  engines  for  calling 
Hones;  and  in  the  middle  they  had  large  catapultas  for 
difeharging  arrows,  and  fmallcr  ones  in  thofe  above, 
with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  working  all  tliefe 
machines. 

HELlADES,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  of  the 
Sun  and  Clymenes,  according  to  the  poets  They 
were  fo  affli&ed,  as  they  fay,  with  the  death  of  their 
brother  Pnaeton,  that  the  gods,  moved  with  compaf- 
fion,  transformed  them  into  poplars  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eridanus 

HELIiEA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  was  the  greateft 
and  moil  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
civil  affairs.  S  e  PIfliast^e. 

HELIACAL,  in  adronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  dars  ;  or,  more  driclly 
fpeakiug,  to  their  emerfion  out  of  and  immerfun  into 
the  rays  and  fuperior  fplendor  of  the  fun. — A  liar  is 
faid  to  rife  htliaeally,  when,  after  having  been  in  con- 
jun&ion  with  the  fun,  and  on  that  account  invifihle,  it 
comes  to  be  at  fuch  a  didance  from  him  as  to  be  feen 
in  the  morning  before  fun- rifing  ;  die  fun,  by  his  ap¬ 
parent  moiion,  receding  from  the  dar  towards  the  ead. 
On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting  is  when  the  fnn 
approaches  fo  near  a  liar  as  to  hide  it  with  his  beams, 
which  prevent  the  fainter  light  of  the  dar  from  being 
perceived  ;  fo  that  the  terms  apparition  and  occultation 
would  be  more  proper  than  rifing  and  fetting . 

HELIANTHUS,  the  great  sunflower:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygarnia  frudanta  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  t^e  49th  order,  Compofita .  The  recep¬ 
tacle  is  paleaceous  and  plane  ;  the  pappus  diphy II0113  ; 
the  calyx  imbricated  ;  the  feales  danding  a  little  out 
at  the  tops.  There  are  1  2  fpecies,  mod  of  which  are 
now  very  common  in  our  gardens,  though  all  of  them 
pre  natives  of  America.  They  are  all  very  hardy,  and 
will  profper  in  almod  any  foil  or  fituation.  They 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  by  parting  their 
roots. 

HELIASTiE,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the 
court  H e l  1 2E a .  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifies  to 
ajfemhle  in  a  great  number ;  and,  according  to  others, 
ir  >m  another  word  which  lignifies  the  fun ,  becaufe 
tin  y  held  their  affemblies  in  an  open  place.  They 
compoftd  not  only  the  mod  numerous,  but  like  wife 
the  mod  important  of  the  Athenian  tribunals;  tor  their 
province  was  cither  to  explain  the  obfeure  laws,  or  to 
give  new  vigour  and  authority  to  thole  which  had  been 
violated.  'The  Thefmothetas  convoked  the  affembly 
of  the  Hehadse,  which  fometimes  amounted  to  100c, 
Sometimes  to  1500,  judges.  Mr  Blanchard  is  of  opi- 
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nion,  that,  to  make  this  number,  the  Thefmothetre  Heliaft*. 

fometimes  fummoned  thofe  of  each  tribe  who  had  lad  * . " 

quitted  the  public  offices  which  they  had  exercifed  in 
another  court. 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  affemblies 
of  the  Heliaflae  were  not  frequent,  as  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  dated  tribunals  and 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs. 

The  Thefinothetse  paid  to  each  member  of  this 
affembly,  for  his  attendance,  three  oboh  :  which  are 
equal  to  two  Roman  fefferces,  or  to  half,  a  drachma. 

Hence  Aridoplianes  terms  them  the  brothers' of  the 
triobulus.  They  were  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  if  they  came  too  late  ;  and  if  they  did  not  prefent 
themfelves  till  after  the  orators  had  begun  to  lpeak, 
they  weie  not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  re¬ 
quited  ou  of  the  public  treafury,  and  their  pay  was 
called  mifthos  heliajticus . 

The  affembly  met,  at  fird,  according  to  Arifto- 
phanes,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  If  the  judges  were 
obliged  to  meet  under  cover  on  account  of  frill  and- 
fnow,  they  had  a  firt ;  but  there  is  not  a  paffage  in 
any  ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place 
where  thefe  affemblies  were  held  either  in  the  rigo¬ 
rous  or  in  the  mild  feafons.  We  only  le'arn,  that  there 
was  a  double  enclofure  around  the  affembly,  that  it 
might  not  be  didurbed.  The  fird  was  a  kind  of  arbor- 
work,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  feparated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  pointed  in  red  the  ten  or  twelve  fird  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  dire&ed  the  entrance  of 
the  offeers  who  compofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  the  letter  which  didinguiflied  his  tribe* 

The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  fhowed  the 
wands  which  had  been  fent  them  by  the  Thefinothetm 
as  a  fummons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  fee  if  it 
was  authentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecond 
inclofure,  which  was  at  the  didance  of  20  feet  from 
the  former,  was  a  rope  or  cord  ;  that  the  people  who 
flood  round  the  fird  inclofure,  and  were  defirous  to 
fee  vvliat  paffed  within  the  fecond,  might  not  be* 
prevented  from  gratifying  their  curiofity  at  a  proper 
didance.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  judges  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  concourfe  of  the  multitude,  many  of 
whom  were  heated  by  yiews  of  intered  or  of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  affembly  were  dtdrf- 
buted  two  pieces  of  copper  ;  one  of  which  was  perfo¬ 
rated,  not  certainly  that  it  might  be  didinguiflud  from 
the  other  by  feeling,  for  thefe  affemblies  met  at  the 
rifing  and  were  diffolved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 

Thofe  pieces  of  copper  had  been  fubfiituted  for  little 
fea  (hells,  which  were  at  fird  in  ufe.  The  king  was 
preleut  at  the  affembly,  at  whofe  command  it  had  been 
fummoned.  The  Thefmothetoe  read  the  names  of  thofe 
who  were  to  compofe  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place 
as  he  was  called.  The  Thefmothetre  were  then  fent 
for,  whofe  fundtion  it  was  to  obferve  prodigies  and  to* 
fuptrintend  the  facrifices  ;  and  if  they  gave  their  fanc^ 
tion,  the  deliberations  were  begun.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  officers  called  Exegeta  were  often  corrupted  by 
thofe  who  were  intereded  in  the  debates  of  the  affembly; 
and  that  they  excited  fuch  tumults  as  were  raifed  by  the 
Roman  tribunal  in  the  popular  affemblies  convoked  by 
the  confuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments >which  remain  relating  to  the 
Heliadse,  the  moft  curious  is  the  oath  which  thofe 
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judges  took  before  the  Thefmothetre  :  Demolthenes 
hath  preferred  it  in  his  oration  againft  Timocrates, 
who  having  been  bribed  by  thofe  who  had  been  in¬ 
truded  with  the  effefts  taken  on-board  a  veffel  of 
Naucratis,  and  refufed  to  give  an  account  of  them, 
got  a  law  paffed,  by  which  an  enlargement  was  granted 
to  pri Toners  for  public  debts  on  giving  bail.  De- 
mofthenes,  in  making  his  oration  againft  that  law, 
ordered  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftse  to  be  read  aloud,  as 
a  perpetual  auxiliary  to  his  arguments,  and  happily 
calculated  to  intereft  the  multitude  and  inflame  their 
palTions.  This  oath  we  Hi  all  quote,  that  our  readers 
may  know  how  refpeftable  a  tribunal  that  of  the  He* 
Halt#  was,  and  the  importance  of  their  decifions, 

“  I  will  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  the  fenate  of  500.  I 
will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  eftablilhmerit  of  a  tyrant, 
nor  of  an  oligarchy.  Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  appro¬ 
bation  to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  or  to  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Athens.  I  will  not  fecond 
thofe  perfons  who  may  propofe  a  reduction  of  private 
debts,  or  a  diftribution  of  the  lands  or  houfes  of  the 
Athenians.  I  will  not  recal  exiles,  nor  endeavour  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  thofe  who  (hall  be  condemned  to 
die.  Nor  will  I  force  thofe  to  retire  whom  the  laws 
and  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  (hall  permit  to  remain 
in  their  country.  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  can¬ 
didate  for  a  public  funftion  who  gives  not  an  account 
of  his  conduft  in  the  office  which  he  has  previouHy 
filled  ;  nor  will  I  prefume  to  folicit  any  truft  from  the 
commonwealth  without  fubjefting  myfelf  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  which  I  mean  as  obligatory  to  the  nine  archons, 
to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  thofe  who  are  bal¬ 
loted  on  the  fame  day  with  the  nine  archons,  to  the 
herald,  the  ambaffador,  and  the  other  officers  of  their 
comt,  I  will  not  fuffer  the  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame 
office  twice,  or  to  hold  two  offices  in  the  fame  year. 

I  will  not  accept  any  prefent,  either  myfelf  or  by  ano¬ 
ther,  either  direftly  or  indireftly,  as  a  member  of  the 
Helialtic  affembl-y.  I  folemnly  declare  that  I  am  30 
years  old.  I -will  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial 
to  the  accufer  and  the  accufed ;  I  will  give  my  fentence 
rigoroufly  according  to  evidence,  Thus  I  fwear,  by 
Jupiter,  by  Neptune,  and  by  Ceres,  to  aft.  And  if  l 
violate  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate  from  thefe 
deities  ruin  on  myfelf  and  my  family  ;  and  I  requell 
them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  profperity,  if  I  am 
faithful  to  my  oath.,, 

The  reader  fhould  perufe  what  follows  this  oath  to 
fee  with  what  eloquence  Demodhenes  avails  himfelf  of 
it,  and  how  he  applies  its  principles  to  the  caufe  which 
•he  defends. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of 
this  aiTembly.  Ariflotle  informs  us  of  another;  which 
was  by  the  public  authority  deputed  to  them,  to  eleft 
a  magillrate  in  the  room  of  one  dead,  It  is  furprifing, 
that  Paufanias,  who  enters  fo  often  into  details,  gives 
us  no  particular  account  of  this  aiTembly.  All  that  he 
fays  of  it  is,  that  the  moll  numerous  of  the  Athenian 
alfemblles  was  called  Hence, 

We  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefe  Hdiailic  affem- 
blies  that  Pifillratus  prefented  himfelf,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contufions  (for  thus  he  had  treated  him* 
felf  3nd  the  mules  which  drew  his  C3r),  to  excite  the 
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indignation  of  the  people  againlt  his  pretended  ene¬ 
mies,  who,  jealous,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  popularity 
he  had  acquired  by  alferting  the  rights  of  his  poorer 
fellow- citizens,  in  oppofition  to  the  men  in  power, 
had  attacked  him  while  he  was  hunting,  and  had 
wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.  His  defign 
fucceeded  :  a  guard  was  appointed  him;  by  the  affiil- 
ance  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovereignty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of  the 
aiTembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  occafion  ;  for 
Solon,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed  it  with  all  his  efforts, 
and  did  not  fucceed. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave  their 
fuffrages,  there  was  a  fort  of  veffel  covered  with  an 
ofier  mat,  in  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  the  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefe  urns 
there  was  an  oblongs  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top, 
and  grew  narrower  downwards,  as  we  fee  in  fome  old 
boxes  of  our  churches.  The  fuffrages  which  condemned 
the  accufed  perfon  were  thrown  into  the  wooden  urn, 
which  was  termed  lyrics.  That  of  copper,  named  akyrosy 
received  thofe  which  abfoived  him. 

Arillotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  who  found  an  ariftocracy 
eftablilhed  by  the  ekftion  of  the  nine  archons  (annual 
officers?  whofe  power  was  almoft  abfolute),  tempered 
their  fovereignty,  by  inllituting  the  privilege  of  ap¬ 
pealing  from  them  to  the  people,  who  were  to  be  af- 
fembled  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage  ;  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftae,  in  a  place  near  the 
Panathenseum  ;  where  Hiffus  had,  in  former  days, 
calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to 
unanimity  by  an  oath.  It  has  likcwife  been  remarked, 
that  the  god  Apollo  was  not  invoked  in  the  oath  of 
the  Heliafta;,  as  in  the  oaths  of  the  other  judges.  We 
have  obferved,  that  he  who  took  the  oath  of  the  He- 
Iiaftse,  engaged  that  he  would  not  be  corrupted  by  fo- 
licitation  or  money,  Thofe  who  violated  this  pait  of 
their  oath  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fevere  line.  The 
decemvirs  at  Rome  made  fuch  corruption  a  capital 
crime.  But  Afconius  remarks,  that  the  punilhment 
denounced  againll  them  was  mitigated  in  later  times  5 
and  that  they  were  expelled  the  fenate,  or  baniihed  for 
a  certain  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt. 

HELICON,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name  of  a 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parnaffus  and  Cy~ 
theron,  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes,  who  are  thence 
called  Heliconicfes .  It  is  litnated  in  Livadia,  and  now 
called  Zagura  or  Zaguya . — Helicon  was  one  of  the 
moll  fertile  and  woody  mountains  in  Greece.  On  it 
the  fruit  of  the  adrachnus,  a  fpccies  of  the  arbutus  or  of 
the  lira wberry* tree,  was  uncommonly  Tweet  j  and  the 
inhabitants  affirmed,  that  the  plants  and  roots  were  all 
friendly  to  man,  and  that  even  the  ferpents  had  the't 
poifon  weakened  by  the  innoxious  qualities  of  their 
food.  It  approached  Parnaffus  on  the  north,  where 
it  touched  on  Phocis;  and  refembled  that  mountain  in 
loftinefs,  extent,  and  magnitude. — Here  was  the  fliady 
grove  of  the  mufes  and  their  images  ;  with  llatues  of 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  of  Linus  and  Orpheus,  and  the 
illuftrious  poets  who  had  recited  their  verfes  to  the 
harp.  Among  the  tripods,  in  the  fecond  century,  was 
that  confecrated  by  Hefiod.  On  the  left-hand  going 
to  the  grove  was  the  fountain  Aganippe  ;  and  about 
twenty  ftadia,  or  two  miles  and  a  half,  higher  up,  the 
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UtUconia  violet-coloured  Hippocrene.  Round  the  grove  were 
.11  houfes.  A  feftival  was  celebrated  there  by  the  Thef- 
Hchome-  w;th  games  called  Mufca.  The  vallies  of  He- 

,,  e  licon  are  defer ibed  by  Whder  as  green  and  flowery  in 
the  fpring ;  and  enlivened  by  pleafing  cafcades  and 
ftreams,  and  by  fountains  and  wells  of  clear  water. 
The  Boeotian  cities  in  general,  two  or  three  excepted, 
were  reduced  to  inconfi  lerable  villages  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  grove  of  the  mufes  was  plundered  under 
the  aufpices  of  Conflantine  the  Great.  The  Helico¬ 
nian  goddefles  were  afterwards  confumed  in  a  fire  at 
Conflantinople,  to  which  city  they  had  been  removed. 
Their  ancient  feat  on  the  mountain,  Aganippe  and 
Hippocrene,  are  unafeertained. 

HELICONIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
fpatha  is  univerial  and  partial ;  there  is  no  calyx  ;  the 
corolla  has  three  petals,  and  the  ue&arium  two  leaves; 
the  capfule  is  three-grained. 

HELICTERES,  the  screw-tree:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Coluimifera.  The  calyx  is  monophyl- 
lous  and  oblique  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  the  ne£ta- 
rium  con  fills  of  five  petal-like  leaflets;  the  capfules  are 
intorted  or  twilled  inwards.- — There  are  four  Ipecies, 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  fhrubby  plants, 
rifing  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
flowers  of  a  yellow  colour.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds;  but  are  tender,  and  in  this  country  mufl  be  kept 
in  a  Hove  during  the  winter. 

HELIOCARPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
digytiia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnifera .  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous; 
the  petals  tour  ;  the  flyles  fimple ;  the  capfule  bilocu¬ 
lar,  comprefied,  and  radiated  length  wife  on  each  fide. 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a  Planet,  the  in¬ 
clination  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  fun 
and  the  centre  of  a  planet  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a  Planet ,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  fp  tela  tor 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a  phenomenon  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  about  fun-fetting;  being  a  large  luminous  tail  or 
column  of  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  fun, 
and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  comet  ; 
whence  the  name. 

HELIODORUS  of  Phoenicia,  bifhop  of  Trica  in 
Theilaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  compofed 
in  his  youth  intitied  /Ethiopia ,  and  relating  the  amours 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Some  fay  he  was  depo- 
fed  by  a  fyood  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  to  the 
fuppreffmg  that  romance.  The  fable  has  a  moral  ten¬ 
dency,  and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chaftity. 
As  it  was  the  firlt  of  this  fptcies  of  writing,  he  is  ityled 
the  Father  of  Romances .  He  was  alio  a  good  Latin  poet. 
He  lived  in  the  4th  century. 

HELIOMETER,  formed  of  »*.«>*  fun ,  and  I 
meafure ,  the  name  of  an  inllrument  called  alfo  aflrometer, 
invented  by  M  Bouguer  in  1 747 ^  for  meafuring  with 
particular  exactnefs  the  diameters  of  the  Itars,  and  efpe- 
ciaily  thole  of  the  lun  and  moon. 

This  inllrument  is  a  kind  of  telefcope,  confiding  of 
two  objedt  glafies  of  equal  focal  dillance,  placed  one  of 
them  by  the  lide  of  the  other,  fo  that  the  fame  eye- 
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glafs  ferves  for  both.  The  tube  of  this  inllrument  is  ILlinmc 
of  a  conic  form,  larger  at  the  upper  end,  which  re- 
ceives  the  two  objedl-glafles,  than  at  the  lower,  which  Heliopolis, 
is  furnilhed  with  an  eye- glafs  and  micrometer.  By 
the  conflru&ion  of  this  inllrument  two  diftindl  images 
of  an  objedl  are  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs, 
whofe  dillance,  depending  on  that  of  the  two  objedl- 
glaffes  from  one  another,  may  be  meafured  with  great 
accuracy  :  nor  is  it  necefiary  that  the  whole  dife  of 
the  fun  or  moon  come  within  the  field  of  view  ;  fince, 
if  the  images  of  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  dife  be  form¬ 
ed  by  each  objedl-glafs,  the  whole  diameter  may  be 
eafily  computed  by  their  pofition  with  refpedl  to  one 
another  :  for  if  the  objedl  be  large,  the  images  will 
approach,  or  perhaps  lie  even  over  one  another ;  and 
the  objedl-glalfes  being  moveable,  the  two  images  may 
always  be  brought  exadlly  to  touch  one  another,  and 
the  diameter  may  be  computed  from  the  known  dillanco 
of  the  centres  of  the  two  glaffes.  Belides,  as  this  in- 
llrument  has  a  common  micrometer  in  the  focus  of 
the  eye-glafs,  when  the  two  images  of  the  fun  or  moon 
are  made  in  part  to  cover  one  another,  that  part  which 
is  common  to  both  the  images  may  be  meafured  with 
great  exaclnefs,  as  being  viewed  upon  ^  ground  that 
is  only  one  half  lefs  luminous  than  itfelf;  whereas,  in 
general,  the  heavenly  bodies  are  viewed  upon  a  dark 
ground,  and  on  that  account  are  imagined  to  be  larger 
than  they  really  are.  By  a  fmall  addition  to  this  inllru¬ 
ment,  provided  it  be  of  a  modeiate  length,  M.  Bouguer 
thought  it  very  pofiible  co  meafure  angles  of  three  orfour 
degrees,  which  is  of  particular  confequence  in  taking  the 
dillance  of  liars  from  the  moon.  With  this  initrument 
M.  Bouguer,  by  repeated  observation,  found,  that  the 
fun’s  vertical  diameter,  tho’  fomewhat  diminilhtd  by  the 
ailronomical  refradlion,  is  longer  than  the  horizontal 
diameter ;  and,  in  ascertaining  this  phenomenon,  he 
alfo  found,  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  fun’s 
dife  are  not  fo  equally  defined  as  the  other  parts  ;  on 
this  account  his  image  appears  fomewhat  extended  in 
the  vertical  direction.  This  is  owing  to  the  decom- 
pofition  of  light,  which  is  known  toconfid  of  rays  dif¬ 
ferently  refrangible  in  its  paflage  through  our  atmo- 
fphere.  Thus  the  blue  and  v  olet  rays,  which  proceed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  dile  at  the  lame  time  with 
thofe  of  other  colours,  are  fomewhat  more  refracted 
than  the  others,  and  therefore  feem  to  us  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  higher  point;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  red  rays  proceeding  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
dife, being  lefs  refracted  than  the  others,  feem  to  proceed 
from  a  lower  point;  to  that  the  vertical  diameter  is  ex¬ 
tended,  or  appears  longer,  than  the  horizontal  diameter. 

Mr  Servington  Savery  difeovered  a  limilar  method 
of  improving  the  micrometer,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  in  <743.  See  Micrometer. 

HELlOPHILA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  lili- 
quola  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynainia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
39th  order,  Stliquofe.  There  are  two  nedlaria  recur- 
vated  towards  the  velicular  bafe  of  the  ca^x. 

HELIOPHOBI,  a  name  given  to  the  white  ne¬ 
groes  or  albinos,  from  tbeir  averlion  to  the  light  of 
the  fun.  See  Albino. 

HELIOPOLIS  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Mofes  On,  and  in 
Jerem  ah  Bethfmes;  a  city  oi  Egypt,  to  the  fouth-tall 
of  the  Delta,  and  eall  of  Memphis ;  of  a  very  old 
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Fanding,  its  origin  terminating  in  fable.  _ 

the  temple  of  the  fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 
The  city  flood  on  an  extraordinary  mount,  but  in 
Strabo’s  time  was  defolate.  It  gave  name  to  the  Nomos 
Heliopolites .* — There  was  another  Heliopolis  in  Ccelo- 
fyria,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes  ;  fo  called  from 
the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  which  was  in  great  vogue  over 
all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  fort  of  telefcope,  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the  fun  without  hurting  the 
eyes.  See  Telescope.  ° 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glaffes 
without  hurt  to  the  eyes,  if  the  objedt  and  eye  glalfes  of 
a  telefcope  be  made  of  coloured  glafs,  as  red  or  green, 
fuch  a  telefcope  will  become  an  heliofcope. 

But  Mr  Huygens  only  ufed  a  plain  glafs,  blacked 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  one  frJe,  and  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  eye- glafs  and  the  eye  ;  which  anfwers  the 
defign  of  an  heliofcope  very  well. 

HELIOSTAT A,  in  optics,  an  inftrument  invented 
by  the  late  learned  Dr  S.  Gravefande;  who  gave  it  this 
name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  lays  of  the  fun  in 
an  horizontal  direction  acrofs  the  dark  chamber  all  the 
while  it  is  in  ufe.  See  Optics  (Index.) 

HELIOTROPE  (, hcliotropium ),  among  the  ancients, 
an  inflrument  or  machine  for  fhowing  when  the  fun 
arrived  at  the  tropics  and  the  equinoaial  line.  This 
name  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  fun*  dial  in  general. 

Heliotrope  is  alfo  a  precious  flone,  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  Freaked  with  red  veins.  Pliny  fays  it  is  thus 
called,  becaufe,  when  caF  into  a  vefTel  of  water,  the 
fun’s  rays  falling  thereon  feem  to  be  of  a  blood  colour ; 
and  that,  when  out  of  the  water,  it  gives  a  faint  re- 
deaion  of  the  figure  of  the  fun  ;  and  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  eclipfes  of  the  fun  as  a  heliofcope.  The  helio¬ 
trope  is  alfo  called  oriental  jafper,  on  account  of  its 
ruddy  fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  alfo  in 
Ethiopia,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c.  Some  have  aferibed 
to  it  the  faculty  of  rendering  people  invifible,  like 
Gyges’s  ring. 

HELIOTROPIUM,  turnsole  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
41ft  order,  Afperifolia .  The  corolla  is  falver-fhaped  arid 
quinquefid,  withleffer  dents  interje&ed  alternately;  the 
throat  cl o fed  up  by  fmall  arches  formed  in  the  corolla 
itfelf.  There  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives 
of  w  aim  countries.  Only  one,  called  the  tricoccum ,  grows 
in  Europe;  and  is  a  native  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  propeity  of  its  berries, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Colour- Makin* 
n°  36.  .  a’ 

HELIX,  in  geometry,  a  fpiral  line.  See  Spiral. 
— U  he  word  is  Greek,  and  literally  fignifies  “  a 
wreath  or  winding;”  of  mr™  involvo,  “  I  environ.” 

In  architecture,  feme  authors  make  'a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  helix  and  the  fpiral.  A  Fair- cafe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Daviler,  is  in  a  helix,  or  is  helical,  when  the 
Fairs  or  fteps  wind  round  a  cylindrical  newel ;  whereas 
the  fpiral  winds  round  a  cone,  and  is  continually  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  and  nearer  its  axis. 

Helix  is  alfo  applied,  in  architecture,  to  the  cauli- 
cules  or  little  volutes  under  the  flowers  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  capital  ;  called  alfo  urilH, 

Helix,  in  anatomy,  is  the  whole  circuit  or  extent 
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Here  flood  of  the  auricle  or  border  of  the  ear  outwards.  In  op- 

pofition  to  which,  the  inner  protuberance  furrouuded  - 

thereby,  and  anfwering  thereto,  is  called  anthelix .  See 
Anatomy,  n  141. 

Helix,  the  Snail,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fhell  coiifills  of 
one  fpiral,  brittle,  and  almotl  diaphanous  valve  ;  and 
the  aperture  is  narrow.  There  are  60  fpecies,  prin¬ 
cipally  diftinguifhed  by  the  figure  of  their  fhells.  They 
are  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  apple  to  left 
than  half  a  pea.  Some  of  them  live  on  land,  frequent¬ 
ing  woods  and  gardens,  or  inhabiting  clefts  of  rocks 
and  dry  fand  banks.  Others  of  them  are  aquatic,  in¬ 
habiting  ponds,  deep  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  janthina,  with  a  violet-coloured  fhell,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  extreme  thinnefs  of  its  texture,  which 
breaks  with  the  lea  ft  preffure,  and  feems  therefore  en¬ 
tirely  calculated  to  keep  the  open  fea,  or  at  leall  to  fhun 
rocky  fhores.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  efpe- 
cially  the  Mediterranean  ;  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa  ; 
and  alfo  the  ocean.  The  living  animal,  when  touched, 
exfudes  a  juice  which  Fains  the  hands  of  a  violet  colour. 

Dr  Hawkefworth,  in  his  account  of  Cooke’s  voyage, 
mi  (lakes  this  fhell  for  that  which  yielded  the  purpura 
of  the  ancient3.  But  whoever  looks  into  Pliny,  can 
never  have  the  leaF  idea  that  the  thin  fhell  aforemen¬ 
tioned  could  be  the  fame  with  it.  They  had  feveral 
fhells  which  yielded  the  purple  dye:  but  thefe  were  all 
rock- (hells  *,  and  very  different  both  in  figure  and  *  s  eeBuc- 
hardnefs  from  the  little  helix  jacintha  5  which  is  not  chum  and. 
calculated  for  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks,  as  already  Mur  ex, 
mentioned.  Fid.  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap  1.  and  lib.  ix.  cap.  60, 

61.  Sec  alfo  Don  Ant.  Ulloa’s  Voyage  to  South  A- 
merica,  book  iv.  ch.  8. 

2.  The  pomatia,  or  exotic  fnail,  with  five  fpires, 
mcF  remarkably  ventricofe,  and  fafeiated  with  a  lighter 
and  a  deeper  brown,  is  a  native  of  France,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods ;  but  has  been  naturalized  in 
England,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  fouthern 
counties.  It  was  introduced,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Sir 
Ken  elm  Digby  ;  whether  for  medical  pnrpofes,  or  as 
food,  is  uncertain  :  tradition  fays,  that  to  cure  his  be¬ 
loved  wife  of  a  decay  was  the  objed.  They  are  quite 
confined  to  our  fouthern  counties.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  them  into  Nor thampton (hire,  but  they 
would  not  live  there.— Thefe  are  ufed  as  a  food  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe  during  Lent ;  and  are  preferved  in  an 
efcargatoire,  or  a  large  place  boarded  in,  with  a  floor 
covered  half  a  foot  deep  with  herbs,  in  which  the  fnails 
neFle  and  fatten  f . — They  were  alfo  a  favourite  difh  t  Addifons- 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  their  cochlearia ,  a  nurfery  Trav-  272' 
fimilar  to  the  above.  Fulvius  Hirpinus  was  the  firF  f  Pliny, l.t. 
inventor  of  this  luxury,  a  little  before  the  civil  wars*  56* 
between  Casfar  and  Pompey.  The  fnails  were  fed  with 
bran  and  fodden  wine.  If  we  could  credit  Varro  ||,  [|  iii. 
they  grew  fo  large,  that  the  fhells  of  fome  would  hold*-  *4* 
ten  quarts  !  People  need  not  admire  the  temperance 
of  the  fupper  of  the  younger  Pliny  §,  which  confided  §  Etfft.  xv.. 
of  only  a  lettuce  a  piece,  three  fnails,  two  eggs,  a 
barley- cake,  fweet  wine  and  fnow, — in  cafe  his  fnails 
bore  any  proportion  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Hirpinus.— Its 
name  is  derived  not  from  any  thing  relating  to  an 
orchard,  but  from  Tw.uoq  an  operculum ,  it  having  a  very 
Frong  one.  This  feems  to  be  the  fpecies  defcribed  by 

Plirry, 
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Helix.  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  39.  which  he  fays  was  ftarce  ;  that 
it  covered  itfelf  with  the  opercle,  and  lodged  under 
ground  ;  and  that  they  were  at  firft  found  only  about 
the  maritime  Alps,  and  more  lately  near  Velitrae.  [See 
Plate  CCXXX1V.  the  figure  half  the  natural  fize.] 

3.  The  hortenfis,  or  gaiden-fnail,  is  in  form  like  the 
laft,  but  lefs,  and  not  umbilicated  and  clouded,  or 
mottled  with  browns.  It  abounds  with  a  vifcid  flimy 
juice,  which  it  readily  gives  out  by  boiling  in  milk  or 
water,  fo  as  to  render  them  thick  and  glutinous.  The 
decodfions  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  and 
demulcent,  and  have  been  recommended  in  a  thin  acri¬ 
monious  flate  of  the  humours,  in  confumptive  cafes  and 
emaciations. 

The  eyes  of  fnails  are  lodged  in  their  horns,  one  at 
the  end  of  each  horn,  which  they  can  retratt  at  plea- 
fure.  The  manner  of  examining  thefe  eyes,  which  are 
four  in  number,  is  this :  when  the  horns  are  out,  cut 
off  nimbly  the  extremity  of  one  of  them  ;  and  placing 
it  before  the  microfcope,  you  may  difcover  the  black 
fpot  at  the  end  to  be  really  a  femiglobular  eye. — The 
diffe&ion  of  this  animal  is  very  curious;  for  by  this 
means  the  microfcope  not  only  difcovers  the  heart 
beating  ju(t  againit  the  round  hole  near  the  neck,  which 
feems  the  place  of  refpiration,  but  alfo  the  liver,  fpleen, 
ftomach,  and  inteftines,  with  the  veins,  arteries,  mouth, 
and  teeth,  are  plainly  obfervable.  The  guts  of  this 
creature  are  green,  from  its  eating  of  herbs,  and  are 
branched  all  over  with  fine  capillary  white  veins  :  the 
mouth  is  like  a  hare’s  or  rabbit’s,  with  four  or  fix 
needle- teeth,  refembling  thofe  of  leeches,  and  of  a  fub- 
flance  like  horn. — Snails  are  all  hermaphrodites,  having 
both  fexes  united  in  each  individual.  They  lay  their 
eggs  with  great  care  in  the  earth,  and  the  young  ones 
are  - hatched  with  {hells  completely  formed.  Cutting 
off  a  fnail’s  head,  a  little  done  appears,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  great  dieuretic,  and  good  in  all  nephritic 
diforders.  Immediately  under  this  Hone  the  heart  is 
feen  bearing;  and  the  auricles  are  evidently  diffinguifh- 
able,  and  are  membranous,  and  of  a  white  colour ;  as 
are  alfo  the  veffels  which  proceed  from  them. 

Snails  difcharge  their  excrements  at  a  hole  in  their 
neck  ;  they  alfo  breathe  by  this  bole,  and  their  parts 
of  generation  are  fituated  very  near  it.  The  penis  is  very 
long,  and  in  (hape  refembles  that  of  a  whale.  In  the 
procefs  of  generation,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  with 
the  male  and  female  part  there  iffues,  at  the  aperture 
of  the  neck,  a  kind  of  fpear,  fhapcd  like  the  head  of 
a  lance,  and  terminating  in  a  very  acute  point ;  and 
when  the  two  fnails  turn  the  clefts  in  their  necks  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  the  fpear  iffuing  from  one  pricks  the 
other,  and  then  either  drops  to  the  ground  or  is  carried 
off  by  the  fnail  it  has  pricked.  This  fnail  inftantly 
withdraws,  but  foon  after  rejoins  the  other,  which  it 
piicks  in  its  turn;  and  after  fuch  mutual pun&ure,  the 
copulation  never  fails  of  being  confummated.  Snails 
are  laid  to  couple  three  times  at  the  diilance  of  about 
fifteen  days  from  each  other,  nature  producing  a  new 
fpear  for  each  time  of  copulation,  which  lafts  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  At  the  end  of  about  eighteen  days  they 
bring  forth  their  eggs  by  the  aperture  of  their  neck. 

So  fmall  an  animal  as  the  fnail  is  not  free  from  the 
plague  of  fupporting  other  fmaller  animals  on  its  body; 
and  as  in  other  animals  we  find  thefe  fecondary  ones 
cither  living  only  on  their  furface,  as  lice,  &c.  or  only 


in  the  inteftines,  as  worms,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  HelL 
this  creature  infefls  the  fnail  in  both  thefe  manners  ;  “ 
being  found  fometimes  on  the  furface  of  its  body  and 
fometimes  within  its  inteftines.  There  is  a  part  of  the 
common  garden  fnail,  and  of  other  of  the  like  kinds, 
commonly  called  the  collar .  This  furrounds  the  neck 
of  the  fnail,  and  is  confiderably  thick,  and  is  the  only 
part  that  is  vifible  when  the  animal  is  retired  quietly 
into  its  fhell.  In  this  date  of  the  animal  thefe  infers 
which  infeft  it  are  ufually  feen  in  confiderable  numbers 
marching  about  very  nimbly  on  this  part:  befides,  the 
fnail,  every  time  it  has  occafion  to  open  its  anus,  givea 
them  a  place  by  which  to  enter  into  its  inteftines,  and 
they  often  feize  the  opportunity. 

Snails  are  great  deftroyers  of  fruit  in  our  gardens, 
efpecially  the  better  forts  of  wall-fruit.  Lime  and 
allies  fprinkled  on  the  ground  where  they  moil  refort 
wall  drive  them  away,  and  deftroy  the  young  brood  of 
them  :  it  is  a  common  practice  to  pull  off  the  fruit 
they  have  bitten  ;  but  this  fhould  never  be  done,  for 
they  will  eat  no  other  till  they  have  wholly  eat  up  this 
if  it  be  left  for  them. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punifhment  after  death. 

As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a  future  date  of  exiit- 
ence  after  this  life,  fo  all  have  their  hell  or' place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be  pu- 
nifhed.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions;  the  one  called  Elyfium ,  on  the  right 
hand,  pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  fouls 
of  good  men;  the  other  called  Tartar  a,  on  the  left,  a 
region  of  mifery  and  torment  appointed  for  the  wicked. 

The  latter  only  was  hell,  in  the  prefent  reflrained  fenfe 
of  the  word.  See  Elysium. 

The  philofophers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  infernal 
regions  were  at  an  equal  diftance  from  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  ;  neverthelefs  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  paffages  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe  near  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Acherufian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hermoine  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  fhort  way  to  hell ;  for  which  reafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
mouths  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  paffage. 

The  Jews  placed  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  fituated  under  waters  and  moun¬ 
tains.  According  to  them,  there  are  three  paffages 
leading  to  it :  the  firft  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  defeended  into  hell  ; 
the  fecond  is  in  the  fea,  becaufe  Jonah,  who  was 
thrown  into  the  fea,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell ;  the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufe  it  is  faid  the 
fire  of  the.  Lord  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Je¬ 
rufalem.  .  They  likewife  acknowledged  feven  degrees 
of  pain  in  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place  called  by 
feven  different  names  in  feripture.  Though  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  infidels,  and  perfons  eminently  wicked,  will 
continue  for  ever  in  hell ;  yet  they  maintained,  that 
every  Jew  who  is  not  infedled  with  fome  herefy,  and 
has  not  a&ed  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
rabbins,  will  not  be  punilhed  therein  for  any  other 
crimes  above  a  year  at  mol 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
puniftiments  in  another  life.  I11  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  feven  gates,  the  firft  for  the  Muffulmans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Chriftians,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  for  the  Magians, 

3  C  2  the 
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Hc’jI  the  fixth  fcfr  the  Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  by- 
pocrites  of  all  religions- 

e  e'  Among  Chiifiir'ns,  there  are  two  controverted  que- 
ftiors  in  regard  to  bell;  the  one  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  of  its  torments.  1.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and  the  leality  of  its  fire,  began  firft  to  be  con* 
troverted  by  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
fcripture  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confift, 
not  in  external  punifhments,  but  in  a  confcioufnefs  or 
feufe  of  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  pall  pleafures. 
Among  the  moderns,  Mr  Whillon  advanced  a  new 
hypothefis.  According  to  him,  the  comets  are  fo 
many  hells  appointed  in  their  orbits  alternately  to  car¬ 
ry  the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  fun,  there  to 
be  fcorched  by  its  violent  heat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  ftarve 
them  in  thefc  cold  and  difmal  regions.  Another  mo¬ 
dern  author,  not  fatisfied  with  any  hypothefis  hither¬ 
to  advanced,  afiigns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.  2.  As 
to  the  fecoud  queftion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell -tor¬ 
ments,  we  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  deny  that  they  are  eternal ;  it  being  that  father’s 
opinion,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils,  after  a  due 
courfe  of  punifhment  luitable  to  their  refpeclive  crimes, 
fhall  be  pardoned  and  reftored  to  heaven.  The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  punifhment,  which  he  took  to  be  emenda- 
tory,  applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient’s  health.  The  chief  obje&ion  to  the  eternity 
of  hell  torments  among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpro- 
portion  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu¬ 
nifhments.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on  fcripture  accounts,  which 
reprefent  the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a  worm 
which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ; 
as  alfo  upon  the  words,  “  Thefe  fhall  go  away  into 
everlafting  punifhment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.” 

HELL  ANICUS  of  Mitylene,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hi  dorian,  born  before  Herodotus,  fiourifiied  about 
480  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  cities,  but  which  hath  not  come  down 
to  us. 

H  ELLAS,  (anc.  geog. ),  an  appellation  comprifing, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Achata  and  Peloponnefus,  but  afterwards  reftrained  to 
Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  river 
Achelous,  on  the  north  by  mounts  Othrys  and  Ocfta, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Egean  lea,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  it  to  Peloponnefus.  It  was  called  Hellas , 
from  Hellen  the  fon  of  Deucalion  ;  or  from  Hellas,  a 
difiridt  of  Theflaly  ;  whence  Hellenes ,  the  gentilitious 
name,  denoting  Greeks.  Now  called  Lhadia. 

HELLE,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  Athamas  king 
of  Thebes  by  Nephele.  She  fled  from  her  father’s 
houfe  with  her  brother  Phryxus,  to  avoid  the  cruel 
oppreffion  of  her  mother-in-law  Ino.  According  to 
lome  accounts  fhe  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a  gold¬ 
en  ram  which  her  mother  had  received  from  Neptune, 
and  in  her  paftage  fhe  became  giddy  and  fell  from  her 
feat  into  that  part  of  the  fea  which  from  her  received  the 
name  of  Hellefpont .  Others  fay  that  fhe  was  carried 
on  a  cloud,  or  rather  upon  a  fhip,  from  which  fhe  fell 
into  the  fea  and  was  drowned,  Phryxus,  after  he  had 


given  his  filler  a  burial  on  the  neighbouring  coafh,  Hellebore, 
puifued  his  journey  and  arrived  iu  Colchis.  HtUcborus* 

HELLEBORE.  See  Hklleborus.  - - - - 

White- H elt'F'bore.  See  Veratrum. 

HELLEBORUS,  hellebore  :  A  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
26th  order,  Multifiliqua.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  but  five 
or  mere  petals;  the  nediaria  are  bilabiated  and  tubu¬ 
lar  ;  the  capfules  polyfpermous,  and  a  little  eredl. 

Species.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  plant 
is  the  niger,  commonly  called  Chrijlmas  rofe .  It  hath 
roots  compofed  of  many  thick  fiefhy  fpreading  fibres, 
crowned  by  a  large  duller  of  lobed  leaves,  confiding 
each  of  feven  or  eight  obtufe  fiefhy  lobes,  united  to 
one  foot-ftalk  ;  and  between  the  leaves  feveral  thick, 
fiefhy  flower-fialks  three  or  four  inches  high,  furmount- 
ed  by  large  beautiful  white  flowers  of  five  roundilh  pe¬ 
tals,  and  numerous  filaments,  appearing  in  winter,  a- 
bout  or  foon  after  Chriftmas. 

Culture .  'Phis  plant  may  be  propagated  cither  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  It  profpers  in  the  open 
borders,  or  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  when  in 
bloom  in  order  to  adorn  any  particular  place  ;  but  it 
alvvay  flowers  fail  eft  and  moft  abundantly  in  the  front 
of  a  warm  funny  border.  The  plants  may  be  remo¬ 
ved,  and  the  roots  divided  for  propagation,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  O&ober,  or  November;  but  the  fooner  in  au¬ 
tumn  it  is  done,  the  ftronger  will  the  plants  flower  at 
their  proper  feafon. 

Ufes .  The  root  of  this  plant  was  anciently  ufed  as 
a  cathartic.  The  tafte  of  it  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Its 
acrimony,  as  Dr  Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads  itfelf  immediately  to 
the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  part.  On  chewing  the  root  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  tongue  feems  benumbed,  and  affedled  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  flupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating  any  thing 
too  hot.  The  fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  whence  they  iftue.  Black  hel¬ 
lebore  root,  taken  from  15  to  30  grains,  proves  a  ftrong 
cathartic;  and,  as  fuch,  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  maniacal  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  the  atralilis ;  in  which  cafes, 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  occafionally  of  ufe, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  poflefted  of  any  fpecific 
power.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  ads  with  fo  much  violence  as  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  whence  many  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  of  plant  :  and  indeed  the  deferiptions 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  their  hellebore,  do 
not  agree  with  thofe  of  any  of  the  forts  ufually  taken 
notice  of  by  modern  botanifts.  Another  fpecies  has 
been  difeovered  in  the  eaftern  countries,  which  Tourne- 
fort  dillinguifhes  by  the  name  of  hellehorus  niger  orien - 
tails  y  amplijfimo  folio ,  caule  praalto ,  Jlore  purpurafcentey 
and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its 
growing  in  plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the 
iiland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  antimaniacal  drug  :  he  relates,  that  a  fcrupie 
of  this  fort,  given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  convulfions. — 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  principally  as 
an  alterative ;  and  in  this  light  is  frequently  employed, 
in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenuating  vifeid  humours,  promo¬ 
ting  the  uterine  and  urinary  difeharges,  and  opening 
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He’Ien  inveterate  obftru&ions  of  the  remoter  glands.  It  often 
It  proves  sl  powerful  emrnenago  '  .e  in  plethoric  habits, 
dK*n°*  w^ere  ‘s  iotffedfual  or  improper.  In  fome  parts 
/_v’  .  of  Germany,  a  fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 

made  ufe  of,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
fometimes  deleterious,  efFedts.  It  appears  to  be  the 
fetid  kind  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  Lngliih  fettlewort^fet' 
terwort,  or  hajlard  hellebore.  The  roots  of  this  may  be 
diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of  the  true  kind,  by  their  be¬ 
ing  lefs  black. 

HELLEN,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  is  faid  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Bellenifts  to  the  people  before  called 
Greeks ,  1521  B.  C.  See  Greece. 

HELLENISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a  phrafe  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  contlruChion  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  uftd  when  fpeaking  of  the  au¬ 
thors  who,  writing  in.  a  different  language,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  pluafeology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grecian  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  language  it  is 
faid  the  Septuagint  was  written,  and  alfo  the  books 
of  the  New  Teflament  ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  to  (hoiv  that  it  was  Greek  fried  with  Hebraifms 
and  Syriacifms. 

HELLENISTS  ( llellentjhe ) ,  a  term  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Teflament,  and  which  in 
the  Englifh  verfion  is  rendered  Grecians. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  figniheation  of  the 
word.  GLcumenius,  in  his  Scholia  on  Adis  vi.  1.  ob- 
ferves,  tl.st  it  is  not  to  be  underflood  as  fignifying  thofe 
of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  thofe  'who  fpoke 
Greek,  tw ?  The  authors  of  the  Vul¬ 

gate  verfion,  indeed,  reader  it  like  ours,  Gneci ;  but 
MefTieurf  Du  Port  Royal  more  accurately,  Juifs  Grecs, 
Greek  or  Grecian  Jews  ;  it  being  the  Jews  who  fpoke 
Greek  that  are  here  treated  of,  and  who  are  hereby 
diflinguifhed  from  the  Jews  called  Hebrews ,  that  is, 
who  fpoke  the  Hebrew  tongue  of  that  time. 

The  Hellenics,  or  Grecian  Jews,  were  thofe  who 
lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where  the  Greek  tongue 
prevailed.  It  is  to  them  vve  owe  the  Greek  verfion  of 
the  Old  Teflament,  commonly  called  the  Sepiuagmt ,  or 
that  of  the  feventy. 

Salmafius  and  Voffius  are  of  a  different  fentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Hellenifls.  The  latter  will  only  have 
them  to  be  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  Grecian  interefls. 

Scaliger  is  reprt'fented,  in  the  Scaligerana,  as  aflert- 
ing  the  Hellenifls  to  be  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Greece 
and  other  places,  and  who  read  the  Greek  Bible  in 
their  fynagogue,  and  ufed  the  Greek  language  in  Ja - 
cris  ;  and  thus  they  were  oppofed  to  the  Hebrew  Jews, 
who  performed  their  public  worfhip  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  ;  and  in  this  lenfe  St  Paul  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Phil.  iii.  5.  i.  e.  a  He¬ 
brew  both  by  nation  and  language.  The  Hellenifls 
are  thus  properly  diflinguifhed  from  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks,  mentioned  John  xii.  20.  who  were  Greeks 
by  birth  and  nation,  and  yet  profelytes  to  the  Jewifli 
religion. 

HELLENODICiE,  e hi  antiquity,  the 
diredlors  of  the  Olympian  games.  At  firlt  there  was 
only  one,  afterwards  the  number  increafed  to  two  and 
to  three,  and  at  length  to  nine.  They  affembled  in  a 
place  called  e iu  the  Elcan  forum,  where 


they  were  obliged  to  refide  ten  months  before  the  ce-  Kcllefpent 
lebration  of  the  games,  to  take  care  that  fuch  as  offer-  B 
ed  themfelves  to  contend,  performed  their  t 

Tac>  or  preparatory  exercifes,  and  to  be  in  drafted  in  all 
the  laws  of  games  by  certain  men  called  voy.o^vk*Kt:t  {,  e. 

“  keepers  of  the  laws/’  And  the  better  to  prevent  all 
unjufl  practices,  they  were  farther  obliged  to  take  an 
oath,  that  they  would  ad  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  difcover  the  reafon  for  which  they  difliked 
or  approved  of  any  of  the  contenders.  At  the  f  ilem- 
nity  they  fat  naked,  having  before  them  the  vidorial 
crown  till  the  exercifes  were  finished,  and  then  it  was 
prefented  to  whomfoever  they  adjudged  it.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  hellenodicae  to  the 
Olympian  fenate. 

HELLESPONT,  a  narrow  ftrait  between  Ada  and 
Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  received  its  name 
from  Helle  who  was  drowned  there  in  her  voyage  to 
Colchis.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and  death  of 
Leander,  and  for  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
built  over  it  when  he  invaded  Greece.  The  folly  of  this 
great  prince  is  well  known  in  beating  and  fettering  the 
waves  of  the  fea,  whofe  impetuofity  fettered  his  (hips, 
and  rendered  all  his  labours  intffedual.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dardanelles .  It  is  about  33  miles  long,  and 
in  the  broadefl  parts  the  Afiatic  coafl  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  diflant  from  the  European,  and  only  half 
a  mile  in  the  narrowed,  according  to  modern  invefli- 
gation,  and  the  cocks  are  heard  crowing  from  the  ou-- 
pofite  Ihores. 

HELLEN’S  (St)  a  town  of  the  I  fie  of  Wight,  in 
Eafl-Medina,  has  a  bay  which  runs  a  confiderable  way 
within  land,  and  in  a  war  with  France  is  often  the 
flation  and  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  that  clufler  of  rocks  called  the 
Mixen.  It  had  an  old  church  fituated  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  coafl,  which  was  endangered  to  be  walked 
away,  as  was  a  great  part  of  the  church-yard,  which 
occasioned  a  new  church  to  be  built  in  1719.  The 
priory  to  which  the  old  church  belonged  is  now 
converted  into  a  gentleman’s  feat  ;  is  in  a  remarkably 
pleafant  fituation,  and  commands  a  fine  profpedt  oL 
Portsmouth  and  the  Road  at  Spithead.  St  Helen’s 
appears  to  have  been  of  more  con  fide  ration  in  former 
times  than  at  prefent. 

HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  an  af- 
femblage  of  feveral  pieces,  fufpended  along  the  hind- 
part  of  a  Slip’s  flern-pofl,  where  ir.  turns  upon  hinges 
to  the  right  or  left,  ferving  to  direct  the  courfe  of  the 
vefTel,  as  the  tail  of  a  fifh  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  is  ufualfy  compofed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fmall  vef- 
feis,  where  the  wheel  is  unneceffary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  diflance  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  part 
of  it,  which  joins  to  the  flern-pofl,  is  diminifhed  into 
the  form  of  a  wedge  throughout  its  whole  length,  fo 
as  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  eafily  turned  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  where  it  makes  an  obtufe  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  is  fupported  upon  hinges;  of  which  thofe 
that  are  bolted  round  the  flern-poil  to  the  after- ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  fhip,  are  called  googings,  and  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  large  hole  on  the  after -part  of  the  flern-  ■ 
poll.  The  oilier  pans  of  the  hinges,  which  are  bolted 

to  f 
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Helm,  to  the  back  of  the  rudder,  are  called  pintles ,  being 
U— -  ftrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 
and  reft  upon  them.  The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  lleni-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  its  hinges  by  means  of  a 
long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tiller ,  which  is  fixed  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  its  upper  end  within  the  vefTel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord¬ 
ingly,  diredl  the  efforts  of  the  ruder  to  the  govern-, 
ment  of  the  (hip’s  courfe  as  flie  advances  ;  which,  in 
the  fea-Ianguage,  is  called  fleering.  The  operations  of 
the  tiller  are  guided  and  afilfted  by  a  fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  (hip’s  iide,  called  the  tiller- 
ropey  which  is  ufually  compofed  of  untarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  purpofe  of  traverfing  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pullies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller- rope,  in  all  large  veffels,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  adfts  upon  it  with  the  powers  of  a  crane 
or  windlafs.  The  rope  employed  in  this  fervice  being 
conveyed  from  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller  ky  to  a  fingle 
T  See  Deck,  block  on  each  fide  of  the  fiiipf,  is  farther  commu* 
SPJ.  CLVI.  njcate(j  t0  the  wheel,  by  means  of  two  blocks  fuf- 
pended  near  the  mizen-maft,  and  two  holes  immediate¬ 
ly  above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon 
an  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almoft  perpendicularly 
over  the  fore- end  of  the  tiller.  Five  turns  of  the  tiller- 
rope  are  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel ; 
-and,  when  the  helm  is  amidfhip,  the  middle  turn  is 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by  which 
the  helmfman  readily  difeovers  the  fituation  of  the 
helm,  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  (larboard  to  the 
larboard  fide.  The  fpokes  of  the  wheel  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfe¬ 
rence,  ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfon  who  fleers  the 
vefTel.  As  the  effedl  of  a  lever  increafes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  helmfman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
creafed  according  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel* 

Plate  When  the  helm,  inflead  of  lying  in  a  right  line 
CCXXVI.  the  [ 8  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 

in  BD,  fig.  i.  it  receives  an  immediate  fhock  from 
the  water,  which  glides  along  the  fhip’s  bottom  in 
running  aft  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  fiuid  pulhes  it 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  whilft  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition :  fo  that  the  flern,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con¬ 
fined,  receives  the  fame  imprefiion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  b  about  fome  point  e,  whilft  the  head 
of  the  fhip  paffes  from  A  to  a.  It  mufl  be  obferved, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique¬ 
ly,  and  only  ftrikes  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  a&s  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  puftiing 
it  in  the  dire£lion  NP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  fhip’s  courfe,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fequence  compofed  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  fhip  advances,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
incidence,  which  will  neceffarily  be  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  circumftances  ;  fo  that  if  the  vefTel  runs 
three  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  fhock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  1 6  times 
Stronger  under  the  fame  incidence ;  and,  if  the  inci¬ 


dence  is  increafed,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a  greater  Helm. 

proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of,  incidence  - 

is  more  enlarged.  This  imprefiion,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble,  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  veffel ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  fhip  are  extremely  advantageous. 

For  the  helm  being  applied  to  a  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  vefTel  turns  horizontally,  if  the  direction  PN  of  the 
imprefiion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged, 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  perpendicularly  to  R, 
widely  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  thus  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  furprifing,  that  this  machine  impreffes  the 
fhip  with  a  confiderable  circular  movement,  by  pufhing 
the  ftern  from  B  to  by  and  the  head  from  A  to  and 
even  much  farther  whilft  file  fails  with  rapidity,  becaufe 
the  effeSI  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  veffel  advances. 

Amongtt  the  feveral  angles  that  the  judder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro¬ 
duces  the  defired  effedl  of  turning  the  fhip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfe.  To  afeertain  this,  it  muft  be  con- 
fidered,  that  if  the  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  obtufe  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminifh  that  an^de,  the  a&fon  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  wall  increafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofe  the 
courfe  of  the  fhip  in  a  greater  degree;  becaufe  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  fo  as  to  prefent 
a  greater  furface  to  the  fhock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
fing  its  paffage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  direction  NP  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
fhip  will  pafs  with  a  fmaller  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  per¬ 
pendicular  NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  power  applied  fhould  adl  with  a  greater 
effect  to  turn  the  veffel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  obtufe  angle  ABD  is  too  much  inclofed,  the  great- 
eft  impulfe  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the 
lofs  fullained  by  the  diftance  of  the  dire&ion  NP  from 
NL,  or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the 
fame  direction  NP  of  the  abfolute  effort  of  the  helm 
with  the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle 
ABD  is  too  much  opened,  the  dire&ion  NP  of  the 
force  of  the  a&ion  of  the  helm  will  become  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  turn  the  veffel,  becaufe  it  will  approach 
nearer  the  perpendicular  NL  ;  fo  that  the  line  pro¬ 
longed  from  NP  will  increafe  the  line  GR,  by  remo¬ 
ving  R  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  G  :  but  then  the  helm  will  receive  the  imprefiion 
of  the  water  too  obliquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence 
will  be  more  acute  ;  fo  that  it  will  only  prefent  a 
fmall  portion  of  its  bieadth  to  the  fhock  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  by  confequence  will  only  receive  a  feeble  ef¬ 
fort.  By  this  principle  it  is  e-afy’  to  conceive,  that 
the  greateft  diftance  GR  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  is  not  fufiicient  to  repair  the  diminution  of  force 
occafioned  by  the  too  great  obliquity  of  the  fhock 
of  the  water.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  the 
water  either  ftrikes  the  helm  too  diredtly,  or  too  ob¬ 
liquely,  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  the  effedh  it  ought  to 
produce.  Between  the  two  extremes  there  is  there¬ 
fore 
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Helm,  fore  a  mean  pofition,  which  is  the  moft  favourable  to 
its  operations. 

The  diagonal  NP  of  the  redlangle  IL  reprefents  the 
abfolute  diredlion  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the 
helm.  NI  expreffes  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
oppofed  to  the  fhip’s  head -way,  or  which  pufhes  her 
atlern,  in  a  diredlicn  parallel  to  the  keel.  It  is  eafily 
perceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contributes  but  little  to  turn  the  veffcl;  for,  if  IN 
is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  dire&ion  approaches 
to  a  very  fmall  diilance  GV  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G;  and  that  the  arrri  of  the  lever  BN—GV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  ;  but  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  NL,  which  ads  perpendicular  to  the  keel, 
is  extremely  different.  If  the  firLt  NI  is  almofl  ufelefs, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  ;  the 
fecond  NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effedl,  becaufe  it 
operates  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  fhip,  and  ads  upon  the  arm  of  a  le¬ 
ver  GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effeds  NL  and  NI,  which  refult  from  the 
abfolute  effort  NP,  there  is  one  which  always  oppofes 
the  fhip’s  courfe,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning  ;  whilft  the  other  produces  only  this  move¬ 
ment  of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  ve¬ 
locity. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  moft  advantage¬ 
ous  angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  prolonged 
from  the  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  540  44',  prefuming  that 
the  fhip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floating-line,  or  at  the  line 
deferibed  by  the  furface  of  the  water  round  her  bot¬ 
tom,  as  at  the  keel.  But  as  this  fuppofition  is  abfo- 
lutely^  falfe,  inafmuch  as  all  veffels  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
where  the  floating- line  or  the  higheft  water-line  is  ter¬ 
minated  ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  is  impref- 
fed  by  the  water,  at  the  height  of  the  floating  line, 
more  diredly  than  at  the  keel,  becaufe  the  fluid  exadly 
follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottom  ;  fo  that 
a  particular  pofition  of  the  helm  might  be  fuppnfed 
neceffary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  encoun¬ 
ters  from  the  keel  upwards.  But  as  a  middle  pofition 
may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
•  cient  to  confider  the  angle  formed  by  the  Tides  of  the 
fhip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle  line  of  her  length,  at 
the  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  after¬ 
wards  the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  540  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  fhip’s  head- way,  becaufe  the 
water  adls  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a  fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below  : 
but  above,  the  {hock  of  the  water  is  almoft  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  rudder,  becaufe  of  the  breadth  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud¬ 
der  is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
preffion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to 
the  fhip’s  head-way,  and  the  diredlion  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed  mt  re 
advantageoufly,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  On 


the  other  hand,  experience  daily  teftifies,  that  a  fhip 
fleers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle  DBE  e- 
qual  to  35°  only. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  effedl  of 
moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  increafes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  ;  and  fo  great  is 
the  power  of  the  wheel,  that  if  the  helmfman  employs 
a  force  upon  its  fpokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  effect  of  90  or  1  20  pounds  upon  the 
tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  adlion  of  the  water  is  col¬ 
lected  into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  in  comparifon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller ;  fo  the  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turns  ;  where- 
as  the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a  lever  io  or  15  times 
longer,  which  alfo  increafes  the  power  of  t he  helmfrlian 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfe  of  the  wrater  is  directed.  This 
force  then  is  by  confequence  10  or  15  times  ftronger; 
and  the  effort  of  30  pounds,  which  at  frit  gave  the 
helmfman  a  power  equal  to  90  or  120  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  of  900  or  1800  pounds  upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifes  from  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  adlion  of  the  water  is  im- 
preffed,  and  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,  by  wdiich  the  rudder  is  governed  ;  together 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  dire&s  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  Hill  farther  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  helmfman  over  it.  Such  a  demon- 
ftration  ought  to  remove  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effedl  of  the  helm  is  fometimes  confidered, 
from  an  inattention  to  its  mechanifm  :  for  we  need  only 
to  obferve  the  preffure  of  the  water,  wdiich  adls  at  a 
great  diflance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
wdiich  the  fhip  is  fuppofed  to  turn,  and  we  fhall  eafily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  againll  the  helmfman,  and  the  effedl  of  the 
fame  impulfe  againft  the  veffel.  With  regard  to  the 
perfon  wdio  fteers,  the  water  adls  only  with  the  arm  of 
a  very  fhort  lever  NB,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  :  on 
the  contrary,  with  regard  to  the  fhip,  the  force  of  the 
water  is  impreffed  in  the  diredlion  NP,  which  paffes  to 
a  great  diitance  from  G,  and  adls  upon  a  very  long 
lever  EG,  wdiich  renders  the  adlion  of  the  rudder  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  in  turning  the  veffel  ;  fo  that,  in  a 
large  fhip,  the  rudder  receives  a  fhock  from  the  water 
of  2700  or  2800  pounds,  wdiich  is  frequently  the  cafe 
wdien  fhe  fails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leagues  by 
the  hour  ;  and  this  force  being  applied  in  E,  perhaps 
100  or  110  feet  diftant  fromthe  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  fhip,  to  turn  her  about,  with 
270,000  or  308,000  pounds;  whilfi,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  helmfman  adls  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  of  the  wheel. 

After  what  lias  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  that  the  more  a  fhip  increafes  her  velocity  with 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  effedl 
of  the  rudder  ;  becaufe  it  adls  againit  the  water  with  a 
force,  which  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  fw-iftnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  fliLp  advances  or  retreats  ;  or,  in 
other  w'ords,  whether  (he  has  head-way  or  ftern-way  ; 
with  this  diftindlion,  that  in  thefe  two  circumftances 
the  effedls  will  be  contrary.  For  if  the  veffel  retreats, 
or  moves  aftern,  the  helm  will  be  impreffed  from  I  to 
N ;  and  inliead  of  being  pufhed,  accQrding  to  NP,  it 
5  will! 


Helm. 
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•Helmet  will  receive  the  effort  of  the  water  from  N  towards  R  ; 

11  fo  that  the  (tern  will  be  tranfported  to  the  fame 
^  -  £  movement,  and  the  head  turned  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion. 

When  the  helm  operates  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  ihip,  and  her  movement,  are  determined 
by  eftimating  the  force  of  this  machine  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
by  multiplying  the  furface  of  the  rudder  by  the  fquare 
of  the  fhip’s  velocity. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fea -language  relating 
to  the  helm  ;  as,  Bear  up  the  helm ;  that  is,  Let  the 
fhip  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  mul-JJjip, 
or  right  the  helm  :  that  is,  Keep  it  even  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  {hip.  Port  the  helm ,  Put  it  over  the  left  fide 
of  the  fhip.  Starboard  the  helm ,  Put  it  011  the  right  fide 
of  the  fhip. 

HELMET,  an  ancient  defenfive  armour  worn  by 
horfemen  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments.'  it  co¬ 
vered  both  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  a- 
percure  in  the  front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  called 

the  vl/or. 

In  atchievements,  it  is  placed  above  the  efcutcheon 
for  the  principal  ornament,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
chivalry  and  nobility.  Helmets  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thofe  who  bear  them.  They  are  al- 
fo  ufed  as  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 

HELM! NTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hiffory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  petrified  bodies  refembling 
worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera.  T.  Petrified  li- 
thophyta,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  2.  Pe¬ 
trified  fhells.  3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified 
reptiles. 

HELMONT  (John  Baptift  Van),  a  celebrated 
Flemifh  gentleman,  was  born  at  Bruffels  in  1577*  He 
acquired  fuch  {kill  in  natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  and 
chemidry,  that  he  was  accounted  a  magician,  and 
thrown  into  the  inquifition  :  but  having  with  difficul¬ 
ty  juitified  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed  he  retired 
to  Holland;  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  publifhed, 
t .  De  magnetica  corporum  curatione.  2 .  Febrium  chtlrina 
in  audit  a.  3.  Ortus  medicina .  4.  Parodoxa  de  aquis 
fpadanis  ;  and  other  works,  printed  together  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  folio. 

H  elmont,  a  fmalltown  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  ditlrict  of  Peeland,  with  a 
good  callle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.31. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  E.  Long.  1  1. 

1  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

Helmstadt,  a  ftrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  feated  near 
the  Baltic  Sea;  in  E.  Long.  21.  5.  N.  Lat.  56  44. 

MELON  IAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  dafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Coronaries,  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous ;  there  is  no 
calyx  ;  and  the  capfule  is  trilocular. 

HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  affe&ion 
for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters  to  him 
after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  died  abbefs 
of  Paraclet  in  1V63.  See  Abelard. 

HELOS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime  town  of  La¬ 
conia,  fituated  between  Trinafus  and  Acrice,  in  Pau- 
N°  150. 


fanias’s  time  in  ruins.  The  diftricl  was  called  Heloiea ,  Helots 
and  the  people  Helot  es,  Helot* ,  Helet,  and  Heleata,  11 
by  Stcphanus  ;  and  Ilot*,  by  Livy.  Being  fubdued  HeIvetic- 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  v 
ftate  of  public  flavery,  or  made  the  {laves  of  the  public, 
on  thefe  conditions,  viz.  that  they  neither  could  re¬ 
cover  their  liberty  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of 
Sparta.  Hence  the  term  vox,  in  Harpocration, 
for  being  in  a  date  of  flavery  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  called  the  (laves  of  all  nations  whatever 
helotes,  Helcticus  is  the  epithet. 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  flaves  of  the 
Spartans.  See  Helos. — The  freemen  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  the  exercife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em¬ 
ployment,  and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
the  city  with  neceffaries  devolved  upon  the  Helots. 
HELS1NBURG.  See  Elsimburg. 

HELS1NG1A,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Jempterland  and  Medelpadia,  011  the  eait 
by  the  Bothnic  gulf,  and  011  the  fouth  and  wed  by 
Dalecarlia  and  Gcdricia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
foreds,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almod  coiidantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  hunting  and  {idling.  It  has  no  cities  :  the 
principal  towns  are,  Hudwickvald,  Alta,  and  Dilfbo. 

HELS1NGIC  character,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha- 
radler  found  inferibed  on  dones  in  the  province  ofHel- 
fingia.  l’he  Runic  and  Helfingic  chara&ers  may  be 
eafily  transformed  into  each  other. 

HELS  TON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Cober,  near  its  influx  into  the  fea.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  appointed  for  the  coinage  of  tin,  and  the 
place  of  affembly  for  the  wed  divilion  of  the  (hire.  By 
a  grant  of  Edward  111.  it  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  fairs  on  March  13th,  July  20th,  September  9th, 
November  8th,  the  fecond  Saturday  before  St  .Thomas's 
day,  and  the  Saturday  before  Micllent  Sunday,  Palm- 
Sunday,  and  Whit-Monday.  It  had  formerly  a  priory 
and  a  cattle,  and  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  but  was  not  incorporated  till  the 
27th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  a  mayor,  to 
be  chofen  on  September  29.  and  four  aldermen,  who 
are  to  be  of  the  common- councilmen,  and  to  chufe  24 
affniants ;  it  was  re- incorporated  Augud  16.  1774. 

Here  is  a  large  market-  houfe  and  a  guild-hall,  and  four 
ttreets  that  lie  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  little  chan¬ 
nel  of  water  running  through  each.  1  he  deeple  of  the 
church,  with  its  fpire,  is  90  feet  high,  and  a  fea-mark. 

A  little  below  the  town  there  is  a  tolerable  good  har¬ 
bour,  where  feveral  of  the  tiu-fliips  take  in  their  lading. 

King  John  exempted  this  p?ace  from  paying  toll  any 
where  but  in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  from  being  im¬ 
pleaded  any  where  but  in  their  own  borough;  It  con¬ 
tains  about  400  houfes,  is  well  inhabited,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

HELVELLA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryp^ogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fungus  is  of  the  (hape  of  a  top. 

HELVETIC,  fo  me  thing  that  has  a  relation  to  the 
Switzers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  were 
anciently  called  Helvetii.  -  The  Helvetic  body  compre¬ 
hends  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  confiding  of  [3  can¬ 
tons,  which  make  fo  many  particular  commonwealths. 

By  the  laws  and  culloms  of  the  Helvetic  body,  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  feveral  dates  and  republics  are  to 
be  decided  within  ihemiefves,  without  the  intervention 
1  of 
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Kelvctli  of  any  foreign  power.  The  government  of  this  body  ftreets.  But  it  is  very  well  fortified,  and  eftcemed  the  Hemnth 

Helvoet  *s  democratic,  with  fome  mixture  of  the  arifto-  fafeft  harbour  in  the  country.  The  largeft  men  of  II 

_  e  v°e  '  cratic.  war  may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  yet  Hemero- 

HELVETII,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in  the  neighbour-  it  has  but  very  little  trade,  becaufe  the  merchants  choofe  _bius'_  f 
hood  of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Provincia  Romana  ;  to  live  higher  up  the  country.  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
famed  for  bravery  and  a  turn  for  war.  Called  Civitas  Lat.  51.  44. 

Helvetia,  and  divided  into  four  Pagi  or  Cantons;  fitu-  HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  (anc.  geog.),  the  name 
ated  to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Rhine,  by  which  they  of  a  city  (whofe  king  was  David’s  friend,  2  Sam.  ix.) 
were  divided  from  the  Germans ;  and  extending  to-  to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon  ;  from  which  a  territory  was 
wards  Gaul,  from  which  they  were  feparated  by  mount  called  Nemath ,  on  the  north  of  Canaan  and  fouth  of 
Jura  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Rhodanus  and  Lacus  Le-  Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies,  Numb.  xiii.  I  Kin^s  viii. 
manna  on  the  fouth,  and  therefore  called  a  Gallic  na-  Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  cities  and  di- 
tion  (Tacitus,  Casfar,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny.)  For-  ftrids  of  this  name  lay  in  this  trad,  neither  interpre- 
merly  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  but  by  Auguftus  afiigned  ters  nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  eaftern  part 
to  Belgica.  .  was  called  Hemath  zoba ,  2  Chron.  viii.  unlefs  we  fup- 

HELVETIUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  phyfician,  pofe  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zoba  of  this  name  forti- 
born  in  Holland.  After  having  ftudied  phyfic  at  Ley-  fied  by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
den,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  reputa-  ftine,  it  is  often  faid ,  from  the  entering  of  Hamath  ;  as 
tfon  in  his  profefiion.  He  introduced  in  France  the  a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  ftrait  or  defile, 
ufe  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries  ;  a  reme-  And  if  there  was  fuch,  the  next  queftion  is,  From  what 
ilf  which  he  at  firft  kept  fecret,  but  was  ordered  to  metropolis  it  was  called  Hemath?  Antioch,  capital  of 
make  it  public,  and  on  that  account  received  a  grati-  Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Hemath  or  Amatha 
fication  from  the  king  of  icoo  louis  d’ors.  He  was  (Jonathan,  Targum,  &c.)  ;  and  again,  Epiphania , 
made  infpedor-general  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders,  (Jofephus.)  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon  ;  con- 
phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  fequently  not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
&c.  ;  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1727,  aged  65.  He  wrote  boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  north,  and  lying  to  the 
a  treatife  on  the  moft  common  clifeafes,  and  the  reme-  fouth  of  Lebanon, 
dies  proper  for  their  cure  (the  beft  edition  of  which  HEMATITES,  See  Hematites. 
is  that  of  1724,  in  twovolumesodavo);  and  otherworks.  HPLMELAR  (John),  an  eminent  antiquarian,  and 
Helvetius  (John  Claude),  fon  of  the  above,  was  canon  of  Antwerp,  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
born  in  1685,  and  died  in  1755.  He  was  firft  phyfi-  the  Hague;  and  wrote  a  work,  entitled,  Expofitio  Nu - 
cian  to  the  queen,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the  town  mifmatum  imperatorum  Romanorum  a  Julio  Cafare  ad 
as  well  as  court.  .  He  was,  like  his  father,  infpedor-  Heraclium  ;  which  is  very  fcarce,  though  it  has  had  feve- 
general  of  the  military  hofpitals.  He  was  of  the  Aca-  ral  editions. 

demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  Royal  Society  in  PIEMEROBAPTISTS,  a  fed  among  the  ancient 
London,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Pruflia,  Florence,  Jews,  thus  called  from  their  wafhing  and  bathing  every 
and  Bologne.  He  is  the  author  of  1.  Idee  Gencrale  de  day,  in  all  feafons  ;  and  performing  this  cuftom  with 
V economic  animale,  1722,  8vo.  2.  Principia  Phyfco-Me-  the  greatell  folemnity,  as  a  religious  rite  necefiary  to 
die  a,  in  tyronum  Medicina  gratiam  confer  ipta,  2  vols.  8vo.  falvation. 

We  may  juft  mention  alfo,  that  he  is  the  father  of  Epiphanius,  who  mentions  this  as  the  fourth  herefy 
the  Monf.  Helvetius,  who  wrote  the  celebrated  book  among  the  Jews,  obferves,  that  in  other  points  thefe 
I'Efprit ;  and  whom  Voltaire. calls  “  a  true  philofo-  heretics  hr.d  much  the  fame  opinions  as  the  Scribes 
pher but  whofe  book  was  ftigmatized  by  the  authors  and  Pharifees  ;  only  that  they  denied  the  refurredion 
of  the  Journal  de  Trevonx,  and  fupprefted  by  the  go-  of  the  dead,  in  common  with  the  Sadducees,  and  re- 
vernment.  tained  a  few  other  of  the  improprieties  of  thefe  laft. 

HELVICUS  (Chriftopher),  profelfor  of  divinity,  .  The  feds  who  pafs  in  the  Eaft  under  the  denomina- 
Greek,  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  univerfity  of  tion  of  Sabians,  calling  themfelves  Mendai  Iiahi \  or  the 
Gillen,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in  1617  ;  after  difciples  of  John ,  and  whom  the  Europeans  entitle  the 
having  publilhed  feveral  books,  and  projeded  more.  Chri/lians  of  St  John ,  becaufe  they  yet  retain  fome 
The  Hebrew  language  was  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  he  knowledge  of  the  gofpel,  is  probably  of  Jewifn  origin 
fpoke  it  as  fluently  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  not  and  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  He- 
only  a  good  grammarian,  but  alfo  an  able  chronologer.  merobaptifts  ;  at  leaft  it  is  certain,  that  that  John,  whom 
His  chronological  tables  have  been  greatly  efteemed,  they  confider  as  the  founder  of  their  fed,  bears  no  fort 
‘though  they  are  not  free  from  errors.  .  of  iimilitude  to  John  the  Baptift,  but  rather  refembles 

HELVID1ANS,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics,  deno-  the  perfon  of  that  name  whom  the  ancient  writers 
minated  from  their  leader  Helvidins,  a  difciple  of  Aux-  reprefent  as  the  chief  of  the  Jewilh  Hemerobaptifts^ 
entius  the  Arian,  whofe  diftfnguifhing  principle  was,  Thefe  ambiguous  Chriftians  dwell  in  Perfta  and  Ara- 
that  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jefus,  did  not  continue  a  vir-  bia,  and  principally  at  BalTora  ;  and  their  religion  con- 
gI*TTT^tTh7^T?^Cr  childrcn  b>  J°ftPh*  Ms  in  bodily  w  a  filings,  performed  frequently,  and 

^  HELVOET-sluys,  a  fea- port  town  of  the  United  with  great  foiemn'ty,  and  attended  with  certain  ce- 
Netherlands,  feated  on  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  in  the  remonies  u  hich  the  pridls  mingle  with  this  fuperftiti- 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  Englifti  packet-  ous  fervice. 

boat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a  fmaii  place,  ccnfifting  HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology  :  A  <Tenus  of  infeds 

°nl7r  ofTarrhrarndiome  and  two  or  three  littie  of  the  neuroptera  order ;  the  charaders  of  which  are 

Vol. VIII,  Part  II.  3D  thefe. 
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J-Iewroeal  thefe.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  ;  the  pal- 
A‘s»  pi  are  four  ;  the  wings  are  defle&ed,  bat  not  plaited  ; 
^d?rni°"  anc^  t^)e  antennae  are  briftly,  and  longer  than  the  bread. 
f  y  '  There  are  T5  fpecies,  principally  ditlinguifhed  by  their 
Plate  colours.— This  infed  takes  the  name  of  hemerobius  from 
CCXXXIV  the  fhortnefs  of  its  life,  which,  however,  continues  fe- 
veral  days.  In  the  ftate  of  larva  it  is  a  great  devourer 
of  plant-lice,  for  which  it  has  had  bellowed  upon  it  the 
appellation  of  lion  of  the  plant-lice.  The  hemerobii,  even 
Barbut's  £fter  their  transformation,  preferve  their  carnivorous  in- 

Infers.  dination.  Not  fatisfied  with  making  war  upon  the 

plant-lice,  who  tamely  let  themfelves  be  devoured,  they 
do  not  fpare  each  other.  The  eggs  of  this  infefl  are 
borne  upon  frail  pedicles,  which  are  nothing  but  a 
gum  fpun  out  by  the  hemerobius  by  railing  up  the 
hinder  part  of  its  abdomen,  and  by  that  means  the  egg 
remains  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thread.  Tlioie 
eggs  are  depofited  upon  leaves,  and  fet  in  the  form  of 
bunches.  They  have  been  taken  for  parafitic  plants. 
The  larva,  when  hatched,  finds  there  its  food  in  the 
midtt  of  plant-lice.  In  15  or  16  days  it  has  attained 
to  its  full  growth.  With  its  fpinning- wheel  at  its  tail, 
it  makes  itfelf  a  fmall,  round,  white,  filky  cod,  of  a 
clofe  texture.  In  fummer,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  hemerobius  iflues  forth  with  its  wings  ;  but  when 
the  cod  has  not  been  fpun  till  autumn,  the  chryfa- 
lis  remains  in  it  the  whole  winter,  and  does  not  un¬ 
dergo  its  final  metamorphofis  till  the  enfuing  fpring. 
The  flight  of  this  infedt  is  heavy :  fome  fpecies  have 
an  excrementitious  fmell.  One  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  <1 vater- hemerobius^  becaufe  it  lives  moftly  at  the 
water- fide. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  day-lily,  or  Uly-afphodel : 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  10th  order,  Cor'onarU .  The  corolla 
is  campanulated,  with  the  tube  cylindrical ;  the  ftamina 
declining  downwards. 

Species.  1.  The  flava,  or  yellow  day-lily,  hath 
flrong  fibrous  roots,  fending  up  large  hollow  keel- 
fhaped  leaves,  two  feet  long,  upright,  leafkfs  firm 
flalks,  two  feet  high  •,  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  foot- 
ttalks,  each  terminated  by  one  large  filaceous  yellow 
flower  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this  there  is  a  va¬ 
riety  called  the  hemerocallis  minor ,  or  fmall  yellow  day- 
lily.  2.  The  fulva,  reddifh,  or  copper-coloured  day- 
lily,  hath  roots  compofed  of  ftrong  fiefhy  fibres  and 
large  oblong  tubes;  radical,  keel-fhaped,  hollow,  point¬ 
ed  leaves,  a  yard  long,  refle&ed  at  top  ;  with  leaflefs 
ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  large  copper-co¬ 
loured  filaceous  flowers.  Thefe  have  large  ttamina, 
charged  with  a  kind  of  brown-coloured  farina  ;  which, 
on  being  touched  or  fmelled  to,  is  difeharged  in  great 
plenty  all  over  the  hands  and  face. 

Culture .  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  any  where.  They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  or  almott  any  time  af¬ 
ter  flowering*  or  before  they  begin  to  flower. 

HEMERODROMI,  (compounded  of  “day,” 
and  “  courfe.”  &c.)  among  the  ancients,  were 

centinels  or  guards,  appointed  for  the  fecurity  and  pre- 
fervation  of  cities  and  other  places.  They  went  out  of 
the  city  every  morning,  as  foon  as  the  gates  were  open¬ 
ed,  and  kept  all  day  patrolling  round  the  place  ;  fome- 
t jmes  alfo  making  excurfions  farther  into  the  country, 
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to  fee  that  there  were  no  enemies  lying  in  wait  to  fur-  Hemer<54 
prife  them.  dromi 

Hemerodromi  were  alfo  a  fort  of  couriers  among  ^  J!  ^ 
the  ancients,  who  only  travelled  one  day,  and  then  deli-  clon> 
vered  their  packets  or  difpatches  to  a  frefh  man,  who  — 
run  his  day,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  The 
Greeks  had  of  thele  lort  of  couriers,  which  they  derived 
from  the  Perfians,  who  were  the  inventors  thereof,  as 
appears  from  Herodotus.  Auguttus  had  the  fame  ;  at 
leail  he  eitablifhed  couriers,  who,  if  they  did  not  relieve 
each  other  from  day  to  day,  yet  did  it  from  fpace  to 
fpace,  and  that  fpace  was  not  very  great. 

HEMEROTROPH1 S,  in  antiquity,  a  mcafure  of 
capacity,  the  fame  with  the  choc  nix.  it  was  fo  called 
from  its  holding  one  day’s  food.  The  word  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  day ,  and  rp°?”  food. 

PIE  MI,  a  word  uied  in  the  compufitlon  of  divers 
terms.  It  fignifies  the  fame  with  femi  or  demi,  viz. 

“  half being  an  abbreviature  of  v/uo-vs  hemfys ,  which 
fignifies  “  the  fame.”  The  Greeks  retrenched  the  laffc 
fyllable  of  the  word  in  the  compoiition  of  words; 

and -after  their  example,  we  have  done  fo  too  in  molt 
of  the  compounds  borrowed  from  them. 

HEM  (CRANIA,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  cepha¬ 
lalgia,  or  head-ach  ;  wherein  only  one  tide  of  the  head 
is  affedled  ;  and  owing  to  a  congettion  of  blood  in  the 
vettels  of  that  half. 

HEMICYCLE,  Hemicyclium,  compounded  of 
rt/xiavc  half  and  circle ,  a  femicircJc. 

Hemicycle  is  particularly  applied,  in  archite&ure, 
to  vaults  in  the  cradle  form  ;  and  arches  or  fweeps  op 
vaults,  conftituting  a  perfttl  femicircle.  To  conitru£l 
an  arch  of  hewn  ttone,  they  divide  the  hemicycle  into 
fo  many  voufloirs  ;  taking  care  to  make  them  an  uneven 
number,  that  there  be  no  joint  in  the  middle,  where  the 
key- ttone  (hould  be.  See  Key  and  Bridge. 

Hemicyclium  was  alfo  a  part  of  the  orchettra  ia  • 
the  ancient  theatre.  Scaliger,  however,  obferves,  it  was 
no  (landing  part  of  the  orchettra  ;  being  only  ufed 
in  dramatic  pieces,  where  fome  perfon  was  fuppofed  to 
be  arrived  from  fea,  as  in  Plautus’s  Rudens. 

The  ancients  had  alfo  a  fort  of  fun-dial,  called  hemi- 
cyclium.  It  was  a  concave  femicircle,  the  upper  end 
or  cufp  whereof  looked  to  the  north.  There  was  a 
ftyle,  or  gnomon,  iffuing  from  the  middle  of  the  hemi¬ 
cycle,  whereof  that  point  correfponding  to  the  centre 
of  the  hemicycle  reprefented  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
and  its  fhadow  projected  on  the  concavity  of  the  hemi¬ 
cycle,  which  reprefented  the  fpace  beeween  one  tropic 
and  another,  the  fun’s  declination,  the  day  of  the  month, 
hour  of  the  day,  See. 

HEMIMER1S,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  capfule  is  bilocular,  with  one  of  the  cells 
more  gibbous  than  the  other  :  the  corolla  is  wheel-. 

(haped ;  with  one  diviiion  greater,  and  inverfe  heart- 
fhaped  ;  the  interftice  of  the  divifions  nedlar- bearing. 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid  meaftire, 
which,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  half  a 
wine-pint  Englifh  meafure  ;  its  contents  being  2.8 18 
folid  inches. 

HEMIOBOLON,  a  weight  often  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers  in  medicine,  and  exprefling  the  half 
of  their  obolus,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  dram,  that  is*,' 
five  grains. 

BEMI- 
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HEMIONITIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  Slices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs 
of  plants.  The  frudifications  are  in  lines  decuflating 
or  croffing  each  other. 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  palfy  of  one  half  of  the  body.  See  (the  Index 
fubjoined)  to  Medicine. 

HEMIPTERA,  derived  from  ^  half  and  *1tpov 
wing,  in  the  Lirni3ean  fyilem,  the  fecond  order  of  in- 
feds,  comprehending  twelve  genera,  viz.  the  blatta, 
mantis ,  gryllus,  fulgora ,  cicada,  nolone&a,  nepa ,  clmex, 
aphis,  chermcs ,  coccus ,  and  thrips,  and  a  great  number  of 
fpecies.  See  Entomology,  Insects,  and  Zoology. 

HEMISPHERE,  ( Hem isph cerium,  compounded 
of  np.KTvc  half,  and  fphere,  in  geoinetiy,  is  one 

half  of  a  globe  or  fphere,  when  divided  into  two  by  a 
plane  paffing  through  its  centre. 

Hemisphere,  in  aflronomy,  is  particularly  ufed  for 
one  half  of  the  mundane  fphere. 

The  equator  divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  northern  and  feuthern  hemifpheres.  The  hori¬ 
zon  alfo  divides  the  fphere  into  two  parts,  called  the 
tipper  and  the  lower  hemifpheres . 

Hemisphere  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  map,  or  projedion, 
of  half  the  terreflrial  globe,  or  half  the  celeftial  fphere, 
on  a  plane.  Hemifpheres  are  frequently  called  plant - 
fpheres. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a  verfe,  or 
a  verfe  not  completed. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in  VirgiPs  iE- 
nc-id  ;  but  whether  they  were  left  unfinifhed  by  defign 
or  not,  is  difputed  among  the  learned  :  fuch  are,  Ferro 
acclnSa  vocat,  iEn.  II.  v.  614.  And,  Italiam  non  fponte 
fequor ,  IV.  v.  361. 

In  reading  common  Efiglifh  verfes,  a  fhort  paufe  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiflich  or  half  verfe. 

HEMITONE,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  was  what  we 
now  call  a  half  note  or  femitone. 

H  EMIT R 1 T  JEU S,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  fever, 
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denoting  the  fame  as  femi  tertian,  returning  twice  every¬ 
day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
44  half,”  and  “  third  or  tertian.” 

HEMLOCK,  in  botany.  See  Cicuta  and  Co- 

K I U  M . 

HEMOIPTOTON.  See  Oratory,  n°  77. 

HEMP.  See  Cannabis. — It  does  not  appear  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  hemp,  in 
refped  of  the  thread  it  affords.  Pliny  who  fpeaks  of  the 
plant  in  his  natural  hiilory,  lib  xx.  cap.  23.  fays  not  a 
word  of  this;  contenting  himfelf  with  extolling  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  its  Hem,  leaves,  and  root.  In  tffedl,  what  fome 
wi iters  of  the  Roman  antiquities  remark,  viz.  that  the 
hemp  necdfaiy  for  the  ufe  of  war  was  all  flored  up  in 
two  cities  of  the  weftern  empire,  viz.  at  Ravenna  and 
Vienne,  under  the  dire&irn  of  two  procurators,  call¬ 
ed  procurator es  Unified ,  mult  be  under itood  of  linum  or 
flax. 

The  ufe  of  hemp  is  fo  extenfive  and  important,  that 
vaff  quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  into  this  and 
other  kingdoms  from  thole  countries  where  it  grows 
in  greatell  plenty,  of  which  Ruffia  is  one.  In  the  year 
1763,  the  quantity  imported  into  England  alone 
amounted  to  1  1,000  tons.  Sir  John  Sinclair  informs 
us,  that  in  the  year  1785,  the  quantity  expoited  from 
Peterfburg  in  Britifli  fhips  was  as  follows. 


Now,  allowing  63  poods  to  a  ton,  the  quantity  juft 
mentioned  will  amount  to  17,695  tons;  and  fuppofing 
it  to  take  five  acres  to  produce  a  ton  of  hemp,  the 
whole  quantity  of  ground  requifite  for  this  purpofe 
would  amount  to  88,475  acres. 

By  other  accounts,  the  annual  export  of  hemp  to  Annals  of 
England  is  valued  at  400,000  1  ;  but  by  a  computa-  Agriwlturf* 
tion  of  the  whole  imported  into  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1788,  it  would  feem  that  a  confiderably  greater  quan¬ 
tity  mufl  fall  to  the  fhare  of  England.  In  that  year 
the  quantity  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  58,464  tons; 
which  at  2d.  per  ton  amounted  to  1,269,2801.  We 
cannot  wonder  at  this  vail  confumpt,  when  it  is  con- 
frdered  that  the  fails  and  cordage  of  a  firtl  rate  man  of 
war  require  180, coo  lb.  of  rough  hemp  for  their  con¬ 
firmation  ;  but  even  this  will  icarce  account  for  the 
enormous  confumpt  in  France,  which  in  the  year  1  783 
is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  400  millions 
of  pounds,  or  200,000  tons  ;  of  which  more  than  one 
third  was  imported. 

Only  the  coarfer  kinds  of  hemp  are  employed  ill 
making  cordage,  the  better  forts  being  ufed  for  linen, 
which  though  it  can  never  be  made  fo  fine  as  that  from 
flax,  is  yet  incomparably  flronger,  and  equally  fufeep- 
tible  of  bleaching  both  in  the  old  aiu|  new  way.  Cloths 
made  of  hemp  have  alfo  this  property,  that  their  co¬ 
lour  improves  by  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  decays. 

The  prices  of  hemp  linen  are  various;  from  jod.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  y3i*d.  The  low-priced  kinds  are  very  ge¬ 
nerally  worn  in  Suffolk  (where  hemp  is  cultivated)  by 
hufbandmen,  fervants,  &c.  thofe  from  f  s.  6  d.  to  2$. 
by  farmers  and  tradefmen;  and  thofe  from  2  s.  6d.  to 
4  s.  6d.  are  frequently  preferred  by  gentlemen  to  flax- 
linen,  on  account  of  their  flrength  and  warmth..  The 
Englifh  hemp  is  much  fuperior  in  flrength  to  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Ruffian,  from  which  facking  is  ufually  made,  as  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  from  the  offal  of  the  Englifh  kind,  but 
none  of  the  Suffolk  hemp  is  ever  made  into  cordage, 
on  account  of  its  finenefs.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
Rufiia  fheeting  is  imported  into  England  merely  on 
account  of  its  flrength,  and  is  much  coarfer  at  the 
price  than  any  other  foreign  linen. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  hemp,  it  is  faid  to  poffefs  a  pro¬ 
perty  as  a  plant  which  renders  it  almoft  invaluable  ; 
viz.  that  of  driving  away  almoft  all  infedts  that  feed 
upon  other  vegetables.  Hence  in  fome  places  of  the 
continent  they  fecure  their  crops  from  thefe  mifehie- 
vous  attacks,  by  fowing  a  belt  of  hemp  round  their 
gardens,  or  any  particular  fpot  which  they  wifh  to 
preferve. 

The  important  ufes  of  hemp,  and  the  fuperiority  of 
that  produced  in  Britain  to  other  kinds,  have  rendered 
the  culture  of  it  an  obje£l  of  attention  to  government. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1787,  a  bounty  of  threepence 
per  flone  was  allowed  on  all  the  liemp  raifed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  Englifh  hemp,  duties  have  been  laid  on 
3  D  2  that 
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that  which  comes  from  abroad.  DrefTed  hemp  in  a 
u'  v  Britifh  fhip  pays  2l.  4s.  per  cwt.  import  duty  ;  in  a 
foreign  one  2  1.  6  s.  9  d.;  and  in  both  cafes  a  drawback 
of  il.  19  s.  is  allowed.  UndrefTed  hemp  in  a  Britifh 
fhip  pays  3  s.  8d. ;  and  in  a  foreign  one  3  s.  1 1  d.  In 
both  cafes  the  drawback  is  3  s.  4d.  The  export  of 
Britifh  hemp  is  free. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  plant  when  growing  is  from 
five  to  fix  feet,  but  this  varies  very  confiderably  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumftances.  That  which  is  cultivated 
near  Bifchwiller  in  Alface  is  fometimes  more  than  1 2 
feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  the  ftalks  being  fo  deeply  rooted  that  a  very 
ftrong  man  can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr  Arthur 
Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalpnia  in  Spain,  fays,  that 
where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  crops  of  hemp 
are  extraordinary  ;  and  that  the  plants  generally  rife  to 
the  height  of  feven  feet.  In  Italy  hemp  is  generally 
cultivated,  though  the  Bolognefe  only  can  pretend  to 
,  any  fuperiority  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  there 
fown  upon  their  bell  lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong  loams; 
and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poflible  pains  to  procure 
a  fine  friable  furface.  For  manure  they  ufe  dung, 
pieces  of  rotten  cloth,  feathers,  and  hoi  ns  brought  from 
Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however,  may  be  cultivated 
upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;  the  poorer  land  produ¬ 
cing  that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fmaller 
quantity  ;  whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produces  a 
great  quantity,  but  coarfer.  It  does  not  exhauft  the 
land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax,  whence  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the 
cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  en¬ 
tirely.  A  Suffex  manufacturer,  who  writes  on  this 
fubjedt  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us,  that 
it  may  be  raifed  for  many  years  fucceffively  on  the 
fame  ground,  provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre 
requires  from  nine- to  twelve  pecks,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil ;  the  latter  being  the  moft  ufual, 
though  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  foil  makes  an 
alteration  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
hemp.  An  acre  produces  on  an  average  36  or  38 
Hone.  The  abbe  Brulle,  in  a  Treatife  upon  the  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Management  of  Hemp,  printed  by  order  of 
the  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  for  trade  and  fo¬ 
reign  plantations,  informs  us,  that  the  feafon  for  flaw¬ 
ing  it  extends  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of 
June.  The  feed  ought  always  to  be  fown  thin,  not 
exceeding  two  bufhels  to  an  acre ;  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  Hill  lefs  will  anfwer.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of 
which  the  foimer  only  produces  feed,  fome  regard  muft 
be  had  to  this  circumftance.  In  Suffex  the  male  and 
female  are  pulled  together  about  1 3  weeks  after  the 
lowing,  but  in  the  fens  they  are  frequently  feparated. 
This  lail  method  is  recommended  by  the  abbe  Brulle, 
who,  for  the  more  eafy  accomplifhment  of  it,  direCls 
that  little  paths  fliould  be  made  kngthwife  through 
the  field  at  about  feven  feet  diflance  from  each  other, 
to  allow  a  paffage  for  the  perfon  who  pulls  up  the  fe¬ 
male  hemp  from  among  the  other  ;  the  latter  requi¬ 
ring  to  Hand  more  than  a  month  after  for  the  purpofe 
of  ripening  the  feeds.  The  female  hemp  is  known  to 
be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
farina  fecundan8,  and  fome  of  the  flalks  turning  yel¬ 
low.  After  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  muft 
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be  manufa&ured  according  to  the  dire&ions  to  be  af-  Hemp, 
terwards  given,  and  ought  to  be  worked  if  poflible 
while  green  ;  the  liemp  thus  produced  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  previoufly  dried.  The  reafon 
of  this  is,  that  the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter  ;  which  being  once  dried,  aggluti¬ 
nates  the  fibres  in  fucli  a  manner  that  they  can  never 
be  afterwards  perfe&ly  feparated.  The  female  hemp, 
however,  is  always  in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  male  ; 
and  therefore  where  the  crop  is  large,  it  will  be  impof- 
fible  to  work  the  whole  as  fafl  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut. 

It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  flems  becoming  pale  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will 
be  much  lefs  injured  by  pulling  the  plants  before  they 
are  ripe  than  by  letting  them  ftand  too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  ftripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as 
afterwards  diredled,  will  foon  be  dry  for  ftoring  by 
the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  though  fometimes  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  ufe  artificial  means  ;  but  where  tliefe 
are  ufed,  the  utmofl  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp  when 
dry  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or 
dried  hemp  muft  be  ftceped  and  treated  in  every  other 
refpeCl  as  though  it  had  been  green ;  whence  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but 
in  cafes  of  necelfity.  It  is  likewife  impofiible  to  make 
hemp  which  has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  fteep- 
ed  fo  white  as  that  which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  hemp-feed  for  a  Mill's 
fubfequent  feafon,  it  would  feem  proper  to  fet  apart  a^'/^Or» 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe;  for  M.  Aimen,  fromvo1*  v* 

40  plants  raifed  in  the  common  way,  had  only  a  pound 
and  an  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  taken  might  be  deemed  fine ;  whereas,  from  a 
fingle  plant  which  grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds 
and  an  half.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the 
clufters  which  contain  the  hemp* feed  to  heat  and  fweat, 
the  quality  is  improved;  as  many  of  thofe  feeds  which 
would  otherwife  wither  and  die,  may  thus  arrive  at  per¬ 
fection.  This,  however,  feems  to  be  very  problema¬ 
tical  ;  as  there  are  no  experiments  which  fhow  that 
feeds,  when  feparated  from  the  vegetable  producing 
them  have  any  power  of  meliorating  themfelves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  taken  in  large 
handfuls,  cutting  off  the  roots  (though  this  is  not  ab- 
folutely  neceffary ),  the  leaves,  feeds,  and  lateral  branch¬ 
es,  being  dieffed  off  with  a  wooden  fword  or  ripple. 

It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  hand¬ 
fuls  each,  in  order  to  be  fteeped,  like  flax,  in  water. 

This,  or  fomething  fimilar,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  in 
order  to  feparate  the  bark  ;  which  is  properly  the 
hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  In  Suffolk,  this 
operation  is  called  water- retting;  but  fometimes  a  mere 
expofure  to  the  air  is  fubftituted  in  its  place,  turning 
the  hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofed. 

This  is  called  dew  -  retting  ;  blit  the  former  method  is 
univerfally  deemed  preferable.  *Such  hemp  as  is  de- 
figned  for  feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manufadurer  already  quoted,  it  would 
be  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dew-retted  hemp  is  generally 
flacked  and  covered  during  the  winter  ;  in  January 
and  February  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and 
whitens  with  the  froft  and  fnoiv ;  though  it  is  always 
much  inferior^  to  the  other, ^  and  proper  for  coarfer 
yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  fteeping  hemp  is 

various* 
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flerrp.  varioU3,  and  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be 
■“"V— '  attained  by  pra&ice.  In  Suffolk  it  is  ufual  to  continue 
the  immerfion  four,  five,  or  fix  days  ;  {landing  water 
is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  will  fleep  hemp  three 
times  during  the  feafon,  but  the  firff  has  always  the 
beft  colour.  The  abbe  Brulle  prefers  clear  and  run¬ 
ning  water,  efpecially  if  overhung  with  trees.  The 
bundles  are  to  be  laid  crofswife  upon  each  other,  ta¬ 
king  particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie 
when  put  in,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  without 
difficulty.  His  time  of  ffeeping  is  from  fix  to  1 1  days  5 
and  here  we  muff  obferve,  that  it  is  much  better  to  let 
it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  than  stoo  fliort  a  time. 
The  flendereff  hemp  requires  the  moil  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  finifhed  by  the  reed  fepara- 
ting  eafily  from  the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  fleeped,  the  next 
operation  is  to  feparate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or 
'  woody  part ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz. 
either  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  ffalk  with  the 
hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  abbe 
Brulle  is  very  particular  in  his  diredlions  fer  this  lafl 
operation,  which  he  calls  reeding ,  and  which  may  be 
performed  either  in  a  trough  under  water  or  upon  a 
table.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following,  viz,  prt fling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the 
trough  or  on  a  table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the 
hemp  lleady  on  the  middle  and  top  end.  Then  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pull  out  the 
reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which 
remains  will  prefs  clofely  upon  the  remaining  unreeded 
hemp,  and  keep  it  more  fleady;  fo  that  you  may  take 
two,  four,  or  even  fix  (talks,  at  a  time.  The  weight 
is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces 
of  reed  which  remain  there  having  broken  off  in  the 
former  operation,  are  to  be  taken  out.  Laiily,  the 
middle  weight  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces 
which  remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reeding  is  per¬ 
formed  on  a  table,  the  bundle  mull  be  weeded  frequent¬ 
ly,  though  (lightly  ;  a  continual  dropping  of  water 
would  perhaps  be  the  bell  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  mufl  next  be  freed  from 
the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  Hill  abounds. 
This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through  it,  fqueezing 
out  the  liquid  after  every  affufion,  but  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  threads  twift  or  entangle  each  other,  which 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  do.  The  abbe  is  of  opinion, 
that  foft  foap  ffiould  be  diffolvtd  in  the  lafl  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry 
hemp ;  which  though  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  the  foftening  and  rendering  the  hemp 
eafy  and  pleafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  ffeeped, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  flax  ;  but  the  inffruments  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  Suffolk  are  all  worked  by  the  band. 
That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is  called  Jhorts , 
and  is  about  half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp.  The 
beft  water- retted  hemp  fells  for  about  8  s.  6d.  per 
flone;  the  other  kind  from  one  to  two  (hillings  lower. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  for¬ 
merly  was  performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in 
mod  places  by  a  water' mill,  which  raifes  three  heavy 
beaters  that  fall  upon  it  alternately ;  the  hemp  being 
turned  all  the  while  by  a  boy  in  order  to  receive  the 
ftrokes  equally.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the 


tow,  the  more  beating  is  neceffary.  It  is  then  dreffed 
or  combed  by  drawing  it  through  heckles  formed  like 
the  combs  of  wool*  manufacturers,  only  fixed.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and 
fometimes  the  whole  is  worked  together  into  one  fort; 
the  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  per  pound. 

The  hemp  thus  manufactured  is  fold  to  fpinners^ 
who  reel  their  yarn  as  follows. 

2  Yards  make  -  1  thread. 

40  Threads  -  1  lea. 

20  Leas  -  -  1  fkain. 

3  Skains  -  1  clue  of 4800  yards. 

It  is  next  delivered  to  the  bleachers,  who  return  it 
bleached  on  receiving  20  or  21  clues  for  every  120 
bleached.  The  prices  of  the  hemp-yarn  are  as  follow; 

1  Clue  from  a  pound  -  yd.  or  6~d. 

i\  from  do.  -  -  Bid.  or  8d. 

2  from  do.  -  -  9^-d.  or  9d. 

2i  from  do.  -  lo4-d.  or  lod. 

3  from  do.  -  I2d. 

Chitiefe  Hemp>  a  newly  dificovered  fpecies  of  Cannabis, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  7 2d  volume  of  ths~ 
Philofophical  Tranfadliohs  p.  46.  In  that  paper  Mr 
Fit  z- Gerald,  vice  prefident  of  the  fociety  for  en¬ 
couraging  arts,  mentions  his  having  received  the 
feeds  from  the  ‘late  Mr  Elliot;  which  being  fown,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  directions,  produced  plants  14  feet 
high,  and  nearly  feven  inches  in  circumference.  Thefe 
being  pulled  up  in  November,  and  fleeped  for  a  fort¬ 
night  in  water,  were  placed  againft  a  fouthern  wall  to 
dry.  After  this  the  hemp  was  found  to  feparate  eafi¬ 
ly  from  the  woody  part  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  pro¬ 
duce,  that  32  plants  yielded  three  pounds  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.  In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  Mr  Fitzgerald 
applied  to  the  directors  of  the  India  company  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  of  the  feeds  from  China  ;  which  being 
complied  with,  the  fociety  were  furnifhed,  in  1785, 
with  fome  more  of  the  feeds,  which  were  diftributed  to 
feveral  of  the  members;  but,  notwithilanding  their  en¬ 
deavours,  few  of  the  plants  appear  to  have  ripened 
their  feeds  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  fpecies  of 
hemp,  tried  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  rofe  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  feven  inches,  and  would  have 
been  much  larger,  had  they  not  been  hurt  by  an  high 
wind  :  another  kind  arofe  only  to  that  of  three  feet 
and  an  half,  the  flem  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
wheat  draw  ;  but  though  it  flowered  well,  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  feed.  Thefe  kinds  were  fown  in  an  hot-bed 
where  the  heat  was  very  ftrong,  on  the  14th  of  April. 
rI  hey  appeared  above  ground  in  four  days,  and  were 
transplanted  into  pots  on  the  25th.  They  were  then 
put  under  an  hot -bed  frame  where  the  heat  had  been 


gone  off,  to  harden  them  for  the  natural  ground,  in 
which  they  were  planted  on  the  30th,  by  turning 
them  whole  out  of  the  pots  ;  letting  them,  three 
together,  be  planted  at  two  feet  diflance  every  way  ; 
covering  them  at  times  for  about  ten  days,  until  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  rooted.  Only  a  few  feeds  were 
preferved  from  plants  which  had  been  kept  conflantly 
in  a  ftove. 

Other  trials  were  attended  with  little  better  fuc¬ 
cefs;  but,  in  1786,  the  Rev.  Dr  Hinton  of  Nortk- 
wold  near  Brandon,  made  a  fuccefsful  experiment  with 
fome  feeds  he  received  from  the  fecretary  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety.  They  were  fown  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  ap¬ 
peared 
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"Hemp  peared  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  plants  were  few 
!i  and  fickly ;  ''and  notwithbandirig  fome  fine  iliow- 
^-mikerck  erg>  they  continued  to  languifh  fo  much  that  the  ex- 
*  -  v  ,u>  perjmcnt  wag  entirely  abandoned,  and  buckwheat  was 
harrowed  into  the  ground  for  a  fallow  crop.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  however,  the  perfons  employed 
in  cutting  the  buck- wheat  difcovered  fome  feed  in  the 
heads  of  a  few  draggling  hemp  plants  which  had  been 
differed  to  grow  in  the  crop  ;  which  being  carefully 
threfhed,  afforded  three  pints  of  feed  tolerably  bright 
and  heavy.  Thefe  feeds  were  fown  on  the  10th  of 
.May  1787.  On  the  19th  they  appeared  above  the 
ground  numerous  and  healthy.  The  male  hemp  was 
drawn  on  the  13th  of  Auguft,  but  the  female  not 
till  the  9th  of  O&ober;  the  fpot  on  which  the 
plants  were  fown  meafured  only  322  fquart  yards, 
and  produced  of  marketable  hemp  no  lefs  than 
95  done  7  pounds  J2  ounces;  being  upwards  of 
one  third  more  than  the  bed  crops  of  Englifn  hemp 
are  ever  known  to  produce.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
the  feeds  of  the  Chinefe  hemp  had  retained  their  fu- 
periority  over  thofe  of  the  Englifh  ;  though  how  long 
they  would  continue  to  do  fo  cannot  be  determined 
but  by  experience.  For  this  experiment  Dr  Hinton 
received  a  filver  medal  from  the  fociety.  Few  eff  the 
feeds  either  of  Chinefe,  or  any  other  hemp,  will  vege¬ 
tate  if  two  years  old  at  the  time  of  fowing  ;  and  to 
this  circumdance  the  Doctor  attributes  the  failure  of 
other  trials  of  Chinefe  hemp. 

Hem*- Agrimony,  a  fpecies  of  eupatorium.  See  Eu- 

PATOR1UM. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  Hartforddiire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  dands  among  hills,  upon  a  fmall  liver  called  the 
Gade,  and  is  feven  miles  to  the  wed  of  St  Alban’s, 
five  miles  fouth  ead  of  Berkhamded,  and  20  north- 
wed  of  London.  The  church  has  a  handfome  tower 
with  a  tall  fpire,  and  a  good  ring  of  bells.  It  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  called  by  the  name  of  Henam- 
ited,  or  Hean-Hemfted,  i.  e.  High-Hemdead.  In 
William  the  Conqueror’s  time,  by  the  name  of 
Hemelamdede.  Henry  VIII.  incorporated  this  vil¬ 
lage  by  the  name  of  a  bailiff;  and  he  empowered  the 
inhabitants  to  have  a  common-feal,  and  a  pye-powder 
court  during  its  market  and  fairs.  It  has  been  rec¬ 
koned  one  of  the  greated  markets  for  wheat  in  this 
,  county,  if  not  in  England,  20,000  1.  a  week  being  of¬ 

ten  returned  in  it  only  for  meal.  Eleven  pair  of  mills 
{land  within  four  miles  of  the  place,  which  bring  a 
great  trade  to  it  ;  but  the  road  is  thereby  fo  continu¬ 
ally  torn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  word  turnpike  ways 
to  London. 

HEMSKERCK  (Egbert),  called  the  Old,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Flemifh  painter  of  drolls  and  converfations,  of 
■whom,  though  fo  univerfally  known,  we  have  no  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  flourifhed,  or  the 
fchool  in  which  he  was  taught.  Though  the  tade  cf 
his  compofitions  is  but  low,  yet  it  ought  to  be  confi- 
deed  that  he  took  his  fubje&s  from  nature  ;  from  per¬ 
fons  in  the  meaned  occupations,  whofe  drefs,  actions, 
and  manners,  could  not  furnifh  the  imagination  with 
any  ideas  of  elegance  ;  and  to  exprefs  their  padions 
and  undifguifed  humours,  feems  to  have  been  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  ambition.  By  frequenting  fairs,  merry- 
meetings,  gaming-houfes,  and  inns,  he  acquired  a  fur- 
p riling  power  of  connecting  humorous  circumdances. 
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He  defigned  and  drew  correctly,  and  his  pidure5  have  Hem fkrecfc 
a  drorig  effedt  from  his  accurate  management  of  the  jj 
chiaro  obfeuro.  Some  of  his  pi&ures  have  differed  Henault. 
from  unfkiiful  cleaners,  and  many  things  are  fold  as 
his  which  didionour  him;  but  his  genuine  works,  well 
preferved,  have  a  clearnefs  and  force  equal  to  any  of 
the  Fie  midi  art  ids. 

Hemskerck  (Egbert),  called  the  Young,  was  the 
difciple  of  Peter  Grebber,  but  imitated  the  manner  of 
Brouwer  and  of  the  elder  Hemfkerek.  He  was  born  at 
Haeilcm  in  1645,  but  Fettled  at  London,  where  for  a 
long  time  his  works  were  exceedingly  edeemed,  though 
they  are  now  much  funk  in  their  value.  He  had  a 
whimfical  imagination,  and  delighted  in  compodng 
uncommon  and  fanciful  fubjedls ;  fucli  as  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  St  Anthony,  nocturnal  intercourfes  of  witches 
and  fpeddres,  enchantments,  Sec,  which  he  executed 
with  a  free  pencil  and  a  fpirited  touch.  It  was  cudo- 
mary  with  him  to  introduce  his  own  portrait  among 
the  coDverfations  he  defigned  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
had  a  fmall  looking- glal’s  placed  near  his  cafe.  He 
died  in  1  704. 

HEN,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus. 

Guinea’ Hen,  See  Numida. 

HEN-Bane.  See  Hyoscianus. 

HEN-Harrier.  See  Falco. 

Hen- Mould-foil,  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
hufbandmen  in  Northamptonfhire,  and  other  counties, 
to  exprefs  a  black,  hollow,  fpongy,  and  mouldering 
earth,  ufualiy  found  at  the  bottoms  of  hills.  It  is  an 
earth  much  litter  for  grazing  than  for  corn,  becaufe 
it  will  never  fettle  dole  enough  to  the  grain  to  keep 
it  fufficiently  beady  while  it  is  growing  up,  withput 
which,  the  farmers  obferve,  it  either  does  not  grow 
well ;  or,  if  it  feem  to  thrive,  as  it  will  in  fomc  years,  the 
growth  is  rank,  and  yields  much  draw,  but  little  ear. 

It  is  too  moid,  and  to  that  is  principally  to  be  attribu¬ 
ted  this  ranknefs  of  ihe  crop  in  fome  years  ;  and  the 
occafion  of  its  retaining  fo  much  moidure  is,  that  it 
ufualiy  has  a  bed  of  did*  clay,  which  will  not  let  the 
water  run  off  into  the  under  ffrata.  ^ 

In  fome  places  they  alfo  give  this  name  to  a  black, 
rich,  and  denfe  earth,  with  llreaks  of  a  whitilh  mould 
in  many  parts.  This  fort  of  hen-mould  is  ufualiy 
found  very  rich  and  fertile. 

HEN  AULT  (Charles  John  Francis),  was  fon  of 
John  Remi  Henault  lord  of  Mouffy,  and  born  at  Paris 
in  1685.  early  dilcovered  a  fprighdy  benevolent 

difpofition,  and  his  penetration  and  aptnels  foon  dihin- 
guilhed  itfelf  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  dudies.  Claude  de 
Lifle,  father  of  the  celebrated  geographer,  gave  him 
the  fame  leffons  in  geography  and  hiitory  which  he  had 
before  given  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  afterwards  regent  ; 
and  which  have  been  printed  in  feven  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  “  Abridgment  of  Univerfal  Hidory.’* 

On  quitting  college,  Henault  entered  the  Oratory, 
where  he  foou  attached  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  elo¬ 
quence  :  and,  011  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Rene,  reformer 
of  La  Trappe,  he  undertook  to  pronounce  his  pane¬ 
gyric  ;  which  not  meeting  the  approbation  of  father 
Maffdon,  he  quitted  the  Oratory  after  two  years, 
and  his  father  bought  for  him,  of  marefchal  Villeroi, 
the  lieutenance  des  chaffes,”  and  the  government  of 
Corbeil.  At  the  mardial’s  he  formed  connections,  and 
even  intimate  friendfhips,  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
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and  pa{Ted  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  agreeable  amufe- 
ments,  and  in  the  livelicil  company,  without  having 
his  religious  fentiments  tainted.  He  allocated  with 
the  wits  till  the  difpute  between  Roufleau  and  de  la 
Motte  foon  gave  him  a  difguil  for  thefe  trifling  fo- 
cieties.  In  1707,  lie  gained  the  prize  of  eloquence 
at  the  French  Academy  ;  and  another  next  year  at 
the  academy  des  jeux  Horaux.  About  this  time 
M.  Reaumur,  who  was  his  relation,  came  to  I  aris^ 
and  took  leflbns  in  geometry  under  the  fame  mailer, 
Guinee.  Henault  introduced  him  to  the  Abbe  Rig" 
non,  and  this  was  the  firll  dtp  of  his  illudrious 
courfe.  In  1713  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  Itage, 
under  the  digaifed  name  of  Fufeher.  As  he  was 
known  to  the  public  only  by  fome  (lighter  pieces, 

“  Cornelia  the  Vtllal”  met  with  no  better  fuccels.  He 
therefore  locked  it  up  without  printing.  In  his  old 
age  his  paflion  for  thefe  fubjeCts  reviving,  and  Mr  Ho¬ 
race  Walpole  being  at  Paris  in  1768,  and  having  form¬ 
ed  a  friendlhip  with  him  as  one  of  the  moll  amiable  men 
of  his  nation,  obtained  this  piece,  and  had  it  printed  at  a 
ptefs  which  he  had  at  his  country  feat,  from  whence 
a  beautiful  edition  of  Lucan  had  before  ilfued.  In  1 7 5  1 
M.  Henault,  under  a  borrowed  name,  brought  out  a  le- 
cond  tragedy,  intituled,  “  Marius,”  which  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  printed.  He  had  been  admitted  counfellor 
in  parliament  in  1 70 6,  with  a  difpenfatiou  on  account  of 
age;  and  in  17  I oprelidentof  thefirdchamberof  iuquelis. 
Thefe  important  places,  which  he  determined  to  fill  in  a 
becoming  maimer,  engaged  him  in  the  moflfolid  fludies. 
The  excellent  work  of  M.  Domat  charmed  him,  and 
made  him  eager  to  go  back  to  the  fountain  head.  He 
fpeiit  feveral  years  in  making  himielf'  mailer  of  the 
Roman  law,  the  oidonnances  of  the  French  king,  their 
cuftoms,  and  public  law.  M.  de  Morvijle,  procureur- 
general  of  the  great  council,  being  appointed  ambaffa- 
dor  10  the  Hague  in  1718,  engaged  M.  Henault  to 
accompany  him.  His  perfonal  merit  foon  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  moll  eminent  perfona- 
ges  at  that  time  theie.  The  grand  penfionary,  Hein- 
fius,  who,  under  the  exterior  of  Lacedemonian  fimpli- 
city,  kept  up  all  the  haughtinefs  of  that  people,  loll 
with  him  all  that  hauteur  which  France  itfelf  had  ex¬ 
perienced  from  him  in  the  negociations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  The  agitation  which  all  Fiance  felt  by  Law's 
dy  Item,  andtheconfequent  fending  of  the  parliament  into 
exile,  was  a  trial  to  the  wile  policy  of  the  prelident  He¬ 
nault.  His  friendlhip  for  the  firll  prelident,  He  Mef- 
mes,  led  him  to  fecond  all  the  views  of  that  great  magi- 
flrate  :  he  took  part  in  all  the  negociations,  and  was 
animated  purely  by  the  public  good,  without  any  pri¬ 
vate  advantage.  On  the  death  of  the  cardinal  du  Bois, 
in  1723,  he  fucceeded  in  his  place  at  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy.  Cardinal  Fleury  recommended  him  to  fucceed 
himfelf  as  dire&or,  and  he  pronounced  the  eloge  of  M. 
de  Malezieux. 

Hillory  was  M.  Flenault’s  favourite  fludy ;  not  a  bare 
collection  of  dates,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  of  nations;  to  obtain  which  he  drew  inilru&ionfrom 
private  con veifa “dons,  a  method  he  fo  flrongly  recom¬ 
mends  in  his  preface.  After  having  thus  difeuffed  the  mod 
important  points  of  our  public  law,  he  undertook  to 
collet  and  publifh  the  refult  of  his  inquiries,  and  he  is 
defervedly  accounted  the  firll  framer  of  chronological 
abridgements  ;  in  which,  without  flopping  at  detached 


fats,  he  attends  ony  to  thofe  which  form  a  chain  of  Henaule, 
events  that  perfect  or  alter  the  government  and  charac- 
ter  of  a  nation,  and  traces  only  the  fprings  which  exalt 
or  humble  a  nation,  extending  or  contracting  the  fpace 
it  occupies  in  the  world.  His  work  has  had  the  for¬ 
tune  of  thofe  literary  phenomena,  where  novelty  and 
merit  united  excite  minds  eager  after  glory,  and  fire  the 
ardour  of  young  writers  to  prtfs  after  a  guide  whom 
few  can  overtake.  The  firll  edition  of  the  work,  the 
refult  of  40  years  reading,  appeared  in  1744,  ulHer  the 
aufpices  of  the  chancellor  DagueTeau,  with  the  model! 
title  of  an  EJfay .  The  fuccefs  it  met  with  furprifed 
him.  He  made  continual  improvements  in  it,  and  it 
has  gone  through  nine  editions,  and  been  tranfiated  in¬ 
to  Italian,  Englilh,  and  German,  and  even  into  Chinefe. 

As  the  bed  writings  are  not  fecure  from  cviticifm,  and 
are  indeed  the  only  ones  that  deferve  it,  the  author  read 
to  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs  a  defence  of  his  a- 
bridgement.  All  the  ages  and  events  of  the  French 
monarchy  being  prefent  to  his  mind,  and  his  imagina¬ 
tion  and  memory  being  a  vail  theatre  whereon  he  be¬ 
held  the  different  movements  and  parts  of  the  aflors  in 
the  feveral  revolutions,  he  determined  to  give  a  fpeci- 
men  of  what  pad  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  reduce  into 
the  form  of  a  regular  drama,  one  of  the  periods  of 
French  hillory,  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  which,  though 
happy  only  by  being  fhort,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the 
molt  important  by  its  coufequenees,  and  mod  eafy  to 
be  confined  within  the  dage  bounds.  His  friend  the 
chancellor  highly  approved  the  plan,  and  wiflied  it  to 
be  printed.  It  accordingly  went  through  five  editions  ; 
the  harmony  of  dates  and  fadls  is  exactly  obferved  in  it, 
and  the  padions  intereded  without  offence  to  hifloric 
truth. 

In  17  55,  he  was  chofen  an  honorary  member  of  the 
academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  being  then  a  member  of 
the  academies  ofNanci,  Berlin,  and  Stockholm.  The 
queen  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  her  houfe.  His 
natural  fprightlinefs  relieved  her  from  the  ferious  at¬ 
tendance  on  his  private  morning  lectures.  The  com¬ 
pany  of  perfons  mod  diftinguifhed  by  their  wit  and 
birth,  a  table  more  celebrated  for  the  choice  of  the 
gueds  than  its  delicacies,  the  little  comedies  fuggeded 
by  wit,  and  executed  by  reflections,  united  at  his  houfe 
all  the  pleafures  of  an  agreeable  and  innocent  life.  All 
the  members  of  this  ingenious  fociety  contributed  to 
render  it  agreeable,  and  the  prefident  was  not  behind 
any.  He  compofed  three  comedies ;  La  Petite  Mai - 
Jin,  La  Jaloux  de  Soi  meme,  and  Le  Reveil  d’ Epimenide. 

The  fubjeCt  of  the  lall  was  the  Cretan  philofopher, 
who  is  pretended  to  have  flept  27  years.  He  is  intro¬ 
duced  fancying  that  he  had  flept  but  one  night,  and 
adon idled  at  the  change  in  the  age  of  all  around  him  : 
he  midakes  his  midrefs  for  his  mother ;  but  difeover- 
ing  his  midake,  offers  to  marry  her,  which  (he  refufes, 
though  he  dill  continues  to  love  her.  The  queen  was  * 
particularly  pleafed  with  this  piece.  She  ordered  the 
prefident  to  rellore  the  philofopher’s  midrefs  to  her 
former  youth :  lie  introduced  Hebe,  and  this  epifode 
produced  an  agreeable  entertainment.  Fie  was  now 
in  fuch  favour  with  her  majedy,  that  on  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  M. 

Bernard  de  Conbert  mafler  of  requeds,  and  the  fum\ 
he  had  paid  for  it  being  lod  to  his  family,  Henault 
folicitbd  it  in  favour  of  feveial  perfons,  till  at  Lit  ther 
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Hcrault  queen  beftowed  it  on  himfelf,  and  contented  that  he 
fliould  divide  the  profits  with  his  predecefTor’s  widow. 

L '  en  ey>  On  the  queen’s  death  he  held  the  fame  place  under  the 
danphinefs. 

A  delicate  conflitution  made  him  liable  to  much  ill- 
nefs;  which,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  ferenity  of 
his  mind.  He  made  feveral  journeys  to  the  waters  of 
Plombieres:  in  one  of  tliefe  he  vifited  the  depofed  king 
Staniflaus  at  Luneville  ;  and  in  another  accompanied 
his  friend  the  marquis  de  Pauliny,  ambaffador  to  Swit¬ 
zerland.  In  1763  he  drew  near  his  end.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  quiet  night,  he  felt  an  oppreflion,  which 
the  faculty  pronounced  a  fuffocating  cough.  His 
confeffor  being  fent  to  him,  he  formed  his  refolution 
without  alarm.  He  has  fince  Paid,  that  he  recollected 
having  then  faid  to  himfelf,  “  What  do  I  regret  r” 
and  called  to  mind  that  faying  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
“  I  leave  here  only  dying  creatures. ”  He  received  the 
facraments.  It  was  believed  the  next  night  would  be 
his  laft  ;  but  by  noon  next  day  he  was  out  of  danger. 
“  Now  (faid  he)  I  know  what  death  is.  It  will  not 
be  new  to  me  any  more.”  He  never  forgot  it  during 
the  following  feven  years  of  his  life,  which,  like  all  the 
reft,  were  gentle  and  calm.  Full  of  gratitude  for  the 
favours  of  Providence,  refigned  to  its  decrees,  offering 
to  the  Author  of  his  being  a  pure  and  uncere  devotion  ; 
he  felt  his  infirmities  without  complaining,  and  per¬ 
ceived  a  gradual  decay  with  unabated  firmnefs.  He 
died  Dec.  24.  1771,  in  his  86th  year.  He  married  in 
1714a  daughter  of  M.  le  Bas  de  Montargis  keeper  of 
the  royal  treafure,  &c.  who  died  in  1728  without  lea¬ 
ving  any  iffue. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  that  hath 
eleven  Tides  and  as  many  angles. 

HENED- penny,  in  our  old  writers,  a  cuflomary 
payment  of  money  inflead  of  hens  at  Chriflmas.  It 
is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  king  Edward  III.  Mon. 
Angl.  tom.  ii.  p.  327.  Du-Cange  is  of  opinion  it  may 
be  hen-penny i  gaffinagium,  or  a  compofition  for  eggs; 
but  Cowel  thinks  it  is  mifprinted  hened-penny  for  heved * 
penny')  or  head-penny . 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a 
handfome  bridge.  It  fends  male,  corn,  and  other 
things,  to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  51.  34. 

Henley,  a  town  of  Warwickfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  1.  45.  N.  Lat. 
52.  18. 

Henley  (John),  better  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Orator  Henley ,  a  very  fingular  character,  was  born  at 
Melton-Moubray,  Leicefterfhire,  in  1691.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Simon  Henley,  and  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother’s  fide  (John  Dowel,  M.  A.),  were  both  vicars 
-of  that  pari fti.  Having  palled  his  exercifes  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  his  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
with  the  particular  approbation  of  Mr  Field,  Mr  S males, 
and  the  mafter  of  the  college,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  was  firil  defired  by  the  truftees  of  the- 
fchool  in  Melton  to  affift  in,  and  then  to  take  the  di¬ 
rection  of  that  fchool ;  which  he  increafed  and  raifed 
from  a  declining  to  a  ftourifhing  condition.  He  efla- 
£)!i(hed  here  a  practice  of  improving  elocution  by  the 
public  fpeaking  of  paffages  in  the  daffies,  morning  and 
afternoon,  as  well  as  orations,  &c.  Here  he  was  invited 
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by  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Newcombe  to  be  a  can-  Henley.' 
didate  for  a  fellowfhip  in  St  John’s ;  but  as  he  had  long 
been  abfent,  and  therefore  leffened  his  perfonal  intereft, 
he  declined  appearing  for  it.  Here  likewife  he  began 
his  “  Univerfal  Grammar,”  and  finifhed  ten  languages, 
withdiffertationsprefixed,  as  the  moft  ready  introduction 
to  any  tongue  whatever.  In  the  beginning  of  this  in¬ 
terval  he  wrote  his  poem  on  “  Eflher,”  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  town,  and  well  received.  He  was  ordain¬ 
ed  a  deacon  by  Dr  Wake,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
after  having  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A.  was  admitted  to 
prieft’s  orders  by  Dr  Gibfon,  Ins  fucceffor  in  that  fee. 

He  formed  an  early  refolution  to  improve  himfelf  in 
all  the  advantages  of  books  and  converfation  the  mofl 
effectually,  on  the  firfl  opportunity,  at  London,  But  he 
laid  the  bafis  of  future  proficiency  in  aflifting  at  the  cu¬ 
racy  of  his  native  town  ;  where  he  preached  many  occa- 
fional  fermons,  particularly  one  at  the  afiizes  at  Leicef- 
ter  :  he  then  gave  a  voluntary  warning  for  the  choice 
of  a  new  mafter  and  curate,  and  came  to  town  recom¬ 
mended  by  above  30  letters  from  the  mod  confiderable 
men  in  the  country,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  but 
again  ft  the  inclination  of  his  neighbours  and  his  fchool, 
which  was  now,  as  from  his  firft  entrance  upon  it,  ftill 
advancing  ;  and  his  method  being  eftablifhed  and  ap¬ 
proved,  one  of  his  own  fcholars  was  appointed  to  fuc- 
ceed  him.— In  town  he  publifhed  feveral  pieces,  as  a 
tranflation  of  Pliny’s  Epiftles,  of  feveral  works  of  Abbe 
Vertot,  of  Montfaucon’s  Italian  Travels  in  folio,  and 
many  other  lucubrations.  His  moft  generous  patron 
was  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gave  him  a  benefice 
in  the  country,  the  value  of  which  to  a  refident  would 
have  been  above  80  1.  a- year  ;  he  had  likewife  a  leCture 
in  the  city;  and  preached  more  charity-fermons  about 
town,  was  more  numeroufly  followed,  and  raifed  more 
for  the  poor  children,  than  any  other  preacher,  however 
dignified  or  diftinguifhed.  But  when  he  preffed  his 
deli  re  and  promife  from  a  great  man  of  being  fixed  in 
town,  it  paired  in  the  negative.  He  took  the  people 
(it  Teems)  too  much  from  their  pariffi-churches  ;  and  as 
he  was  not  fo  proper  for  a  London  divine,  he  was  very 
welcome,  notwithftanding  all  difficulties,  to  be  a  rural 
paftor.  But  it  was  not  for  a  fecond  ruflication,  as  he 
informs  us  f,  that  he  left  the  fields  and  the  fwains  off  Oratory 
Arcadia  to  vifit  the  great  citjr :  and  as  he  knew  it  was  Tranfaa, 
as  lawful  to  take  a  licence  from  the  king  and  parlia- f' 
nient  at  Hicks’s-hall  as  at  Do&ors  Commons  (fince 
the  minifterial  powers  of  this  kingdom  are  and  ought 
to  be  parliamentary  only),  he  freely,  without  compul- 
fion,  or  being  defired  or  capable  of  being  compelled  to 
refide  in  the  country,  gave  up  his  benefice  and  lecture, 
certainties  for  an  uncertainty ;  believing  the  public 
would  be  a  more  hofpitable  protestor  of  learning  and 
fcience,  than  fome  of  the  upper  world  in  his  own 
order. 

Mr  Henley,  in  anfwer  to  a  cavil  (that  he  borrowed 
from  books),  propofed,  6<  that  if  any  perfon  would  fin- 
gle  ont  any  celebrated  difeourfe  of  an  approved  writer, 
dead  or  living,  and  point  out  what  he  thought  excel¬ 
lent  in  it,  and  the  reafons  ;  he  would  fubmit  it  to  the 
world,  whether  the  moft  famed  compofition  might  not 
be  furpaffed  in  their  own  excellency,  either  on  that  or 
any  different  fubjedl.” 

Henley  preached  on  Sundays  upon  theological  mat¬ 
ters,  and  on  Wednefdays  upon  'all  other  fciences.  He 
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declaimed  fome  years  againft  the  greateft  perfons,  and 
occafionally,  fays  Warburton,  did  Pope  that  honour. 
The  poet  in  return  thus  blazons  him  to  infamy  : 

“  But,  where  each  fcience  lifts  its  modern  type, 
tl  Hillory  her  pot.  Divinity  his  pipe, 
r‘  While  proud  Philofophy  repines  to  fliow, 

“  Pifhoneft  fight !  l.is  breeches  rent  below  ; 

<{  Imbrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  Henley  ftand?, 

<{  Tuning  his  voice,  and  balancing  his  hands. 

“  How  fluent  nonfenfc  trickles  from  his  tongue  ! 

<c  Hovv  fweet  the  periods,  neither  faid  nor  fung  ! 
u  Still  break  the  benches,  Henley !  with  thy  drain, 
u  While  Kennet,  Hare,  and  Gibfon  preach  in  vain. 

“  O  great  reftorer  of  the  good  old  ftage, 

“  Preacher  at  once  and  Zany  of  thy  age  ! 

“  O  worthy  thou  of  ./Egypt's  wife  abode?, 

“  A  decent  prie  d  where  monkies  were  the  gods  ! 

"  But  Fate  with  butchers  plac’d  thy  prieflly  flail, 

**  Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul  : 

“  And  hade  thee  live  to  crown  Britannia’s  praife, 

“  In  Toland’?,  i’indai’s,  and  in  Woolfton’s  days.” 

This  extraordinary  perfon  (who  died  O&ober  14. 
J756)  ftruck  medals,  which  he  difperfed  as  tickets  to 
his  fubferibers :  a  ftar  riling  to  the  meridian,  with  this 
motto,  Ad  fumma  ;  and  below,  Invemam  vlam,  aut  fa - 
darn.  Each  auditor  paid  1  s.  He  was  author  of 
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to  reconcile  and  reunite  the  Eutychians  with  the  Ca*  Henriclans 
thoiics.  It  was  procured  of  the  emperor  by  means  of  || 
Acacius,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  with  the  aftift-  Henry, 
ance  of  the  friends  of  Peter  Mongus  and  Peter  Trullo. 

The  ding  of  this  edid  lies  here;  that  it  repeats  and 
confirms  all  that  had  been  enadfed  in  the  councils  of 
Nice,  Condantinople,  Ephefus,  and  Chalcedon,  againft 
the  Arians,  Nedorians,  and  Eutychians,  without  ma¬ 
king  any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chalce¬ 
don.  It  is  in  form  of  a  letter,  addrefled  by  Zeno  to  the 
bifhops,  priefts,  monks,  and  people  of  Egypt  and  Li¬ 
bya.  It  was  oppofed  by  the  catholics,  and  condemned 
in  form  by  pope  Felix  II. 

HENRICIANS,  in  ecclefiadical  hiftory,  a  feet  fo 
called  from  Henry  its  founder,  who,  though  a  monk 
and  hermit,  undertook  to  reform  the  fuperftition  and 
vices  of  the  clergy.  For  this  purpofe  he  left  Laufanne 
in  Switzerland,  and  removing  from  different  places,  at 
length  fettled  at  Tholoufe  in  the  year  r  147,  and  there 
exercifed  his  minifterial  fun&ion,  till  being  overcome  by 
the  oppofition  of  Bernard  abbot  of  Clairval,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  pope  Eugenius  III.  at  a  council  affemblcd 
at  Rheims,  he  was  committed  to  a  clofe  prilbn  in  1 148, 


I  ,  •  r»  iwiuuio,  waa  tuiumiucQ  io  a  uoie  priion  in  1 148, 

weekly  paper  called  I  he>  Hyp  Dodor,  for  which  he  .  where  he  foon  ended  his  days.  This  reformer  reieded 

had  innl.  a  vpar  rrfven  him.  1-IpnI^v  pwnr  Sa.  *1-.^  .  r _  1  r  ,  ,  J 


had  1 00 1.  a  year  given  him.  Plenley  ufed  every  Sa 
turday  to  print  an  advertifement  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tifer,  containing  an  account  of  the  fubjeds  he  intended 
to  difeourfe  on  the  enfuing  evening  at  his  oratory  near 
I.iiicohi’s-mn-fields,  with  a  fort  of  motto  before  it, 
which  was  generally  a  fneer  at  fome  public  tranfadion 
of  the  preceding  week.  Dr  Cobden,  one  of  Geo.  II. ’s 
chaplains,  having,  in  1748,  preached  a  fermon  at 
St  James's  from  thefe  words,  “  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  (hall  be  eftabliftied 
in  righteoufnefs  it  gave  fo  much  difpleafure,  that  the 
Dodor  was  firuck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains  ;  and  the 
next  Saturday  the  following  parody  of  his  text  appear¬ 
ed  as  a  motto  to  Henley’e  advertifement  : 

“  Away  with  the  wicked  before  the  king, 

“  And  away  with  the  wicked  behind  him; 

“  ITs  throne  it  will  blefs 
“  With  right  eoufnef-, 

“  And  we  Avail  know  where  to  find  him.” 

His  audience  was  generally  compcfed  of  the  loweft 
ranks  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  even  colleded  an 
infinite  number  of  Ihoe-makers,  by  announcing  that  he 
could  teach  them  a  fpeedy  mode  of  operation  in  their 
bufinefs,  which  proved  only  to  be,  the  making  of  fhoes 
by  cutting  off  the  tops  of  ready-made  boots. 

HENNA,  or  Alhenna.  See  Lawsonia. 

1IENNEBERG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by 
Thuringia,  on  the  weft  by  HefTe,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
b’fhoprick  of  Wertfburg,  and  on  the  eaft  by  that  of 
Bamberg.  It  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods  ;  and 
it  is  populous,  and  pretty  fertile.  Mainingen  is  the 
capital  town. 

^  HtNNEBFRG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
I'ranconia,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  with  a  crdUe.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

HENNEBON,  a  town  of  France  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  dicctfe  of  Vannes.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Blavet,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  !  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  48. 

HE  NO  I ICUM,  (Hvor/xcv,  q.  d.  u  reconciliative 
of  «  I  unite"),  in  church  hiftory,  a  famous  edid  of 
the  emperor  Zeno,  publifhed  A.  D.  482,  and  intended 
You  VIII.  Part  II. 


the  baptifm  of  infants  ;  feverely  cenfured  the  corrupt 
manners  of  the  clergy  ;  treated  the  feftivals  and  ceremo- 
nies  of  the  church  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  held 
clandeftine  aflemblies  for  inculcating  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines. 

.  HENRY,  or  Cape-Henry,  the  fouth  cape  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  the  entrance  of  Chefapeak- bay.  W.  Loner 
74.  ?o.  N.  Lat.  37.  O. 

Henry,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germany 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England’ 
France,  and  Germany.  * 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1056,  ftylcd 
the  Great,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  pope 
Gregory  II.  whom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  ha¬ 
ving  prefumed  to  judge  his  fovereign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  efFefts  of  the  papal  anathemas,  he  had 
the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  to  the  moil  humiliatino-  per. 
fonal  felicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  abfelution  ; 
which  impolitic  meafure  increafed  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  alienated  the  afFeaions  of  his  fubjeds* 
thus  circumilanced,  he  reaflumed  the  hero,  but  too 
late  5  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre¬ 
gory,  depofed  him,  and  fet  up  another  pope.  Gre¬ 
gory  died  foon  after  :  but  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II 
fucceffively,  excited  his  ambitious  fons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againft  him,  and  the  latter  was  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1,065  and  he 
had  the  inhumanity  to  arreft  his  father,  and  to  de¬ 
prive  him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of 
the  necefiaries  of  life.  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities  (after  having  fcueht 
6z  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  he 
foliated  the  bilhop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  under- 
chaunter  s  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed  He 
died  the  fame  year  at  Liege,  aged  55,  a  ma,tyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  miftreftes. 

L;  kV"g  ofFrance,(in  J58 9)  and  Navarre, 
juftly  ftyled  /A?  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon  (fo  called 
from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  eftate).  His  mother  was 
3  E  the 
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the  daughter  of  Henry  d* Albert,  king  of  Navarre  ; 
a  woman  of  a  mafeuline  genius;  intrepid,  Ample,  and 
ruftic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics, 
and  a  zealous  Proteftant.  Forefeeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fuch  a  proteftor  (for  her  hulband  was  a 
weak  indolent  prince),  fhe  undertook  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  hero  :  his  diet  was  coavfe;  his 
clothes  neat,  but  plain  ;  he  always  went  bare-headed  ; 
fhe  fent  him  to  fchool  with  the  other  children  ot  the 
fame  age,  and  accuftomed  him  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  1 553  ;  and  in  j 569,  the 
1 6th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Proteftants  at  Rochelle.  The  peace 
of  St  Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Proteftant  intereft  to  court ;  and  in  1572  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  fitter  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France.  It  was  in  the  midft  of  the  rejoicings 
for  thefe  nuptials  that  the  horrid  maffacre  of  Paris 
took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  by  this  infernal 
ftroke  of  falfe  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  being  put  to  death  :  he  chofe  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  was  detained  prifoner  of  ftate  three  years. 

In  1  587  he  made  his  efcape ;  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  expofing  himfelf  to  all  the 
rifles  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  war,  often  in  Want  o. 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  induring  all  the  hardfhips 
of  the  common  foldier :  but  he  gained  a  vidory  this 
year  at  Courtras,  which  eftablifhed  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Proteftants.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  HI.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
for  one  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re- 
je&  him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A  phantom,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  fet 
up  againft  him  ;  but  his  mod  formidable  rival  was  the 
duke  de  Mayenne  :  however,  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  fmall 
army,  fupplied  every  want  by  his  adivity  and  valour. 
He  gained  feveral  victories  over  the  duke  ;  particularly _ 
that  of  Ivri  in  1590,  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo¬ 
nition  to  his  foldiers  :  “  If  you  love  your  enfigns, 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it.  in 
the  road  to  honcur  and  glory.”  Paris  held  out  againft 
him,  notwithftanding  his  fuccefles  ;  he  took  all  the 
fuburbs  in  one  day  ;  and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  differed  his  own 
army  to  relieve  the  belieged  ;  yet  the  bigotted  friars 
and  priefts  in  Paris  all  turned  foldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order;  and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  proceffions,  the  fvvord  in  one  hand  and  thecru- 
cifix  in  the  other,  on  which  they  made  the  citizens 
fwear  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  Paris  at  laft  degenerated 
to  an  univerfal  famine  ;  bread  had  been  fold,  whilft 
any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  laft  it 
was  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-houfe  of  St 
Innocents  ;  human  flefh  became  the  food  of  the  ob- 
ilinate  Parifians,  and  mothers  ate  the  dead  bodies,  of 
their  children.  In  fine,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  feeing 
that  neither  Spain  nor  the  league  would  ever  grant 
him  the  crown,  determined  to  affift  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  ftates  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties ;  which  ended 
in  Henry’s  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  confecration  at  Chartres  in.  1593 
The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  * 
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1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  pardoned;  and  in 
1 598,  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now 
fhowed  himfelf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  found  learning  of  every  country  :  but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Romilh  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  deliroyed  ;  fcarce  a  year  paffed  with¬ 
out  fome  attempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  of  l.iis 
people  ;  and  at  laft  the  monfter  Ravailtac  (tabbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  on 
the  14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age 
and  2 2d  of  his  reign. 

Henry  VI IT.  king  of  England,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  the  elde.ft  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  15 02,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales; 
and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  prince  Arthur’s  widow,  the  Pope  having 
granted  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  Henry  VIII. 
acceded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  2 2d  of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Ca¬ 
tharine  was  folemnized  about  two  months  after,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  entirely  to  his  minifters  ;  and  fpent  his- 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
expenfive  amufements.  We  are  told  that  he  was  fa 
extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  that,  in  a  very  fhoit 
time,  he  entirely  diffipated  1 ,800,00c  1.  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  hoarded.  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diverfions.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  abforbed  in  pkafure,  but  he  found  leifure  to 
facrifice  to  the  refentment  of  the  people  two  of  his 
father’s  minifters,  Empfon  and  Dudley.  A  houfe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  1510  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  who  was  now 
the  king's  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  infmuate  himfelf  into  Henry's  favour.  In  1513, 
lie  became  prime  minifter,  and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abfolute  power.- 
In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  againft  France,  gained 
the  battle  of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of  I  erouenne 
and  Tournay  ;  but  before  he  embarked  his  troops,  he 
beheaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  con-, 
fined  in  the  tower.  In  1521,  he  facrificed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  refentment  of  his  prime  minifter 
Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from  the  Pope  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith . 

Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tiled 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1527  refotve.d  to  obtain  a 
divorce  *,  but  after  many  fruitlefs  felicitations,  find¬ 
ing  it  impoffible  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bullen  in 
the  year  153 1.  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfey  was  difgraced,  and  died  ;  Henry  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteftants  for  he- 
refy.  In  3 5 3 5 ,  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Fiffier,  and  others,  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  and 
fuppreffed  all  the  leffcr  monafteries. 

His  mod  facred  majefty,  having  now  poffeffed  his 
fecond  queen  about  five  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour.  Ann  Bullen  was  accufed 
of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  perfons  :  fhe  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May, 
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I  £36.  He  married  Jane  Seymore  the  day  following. 
In  1537,  he  put  to  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irifh,  of  whofe  difloyalty 
he  had  fome  apprehenfions  ;  and  in  the  year,  follow¬ 
ing  he  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  of  diftindlion,  for  the  foie  crime  of  cor- 
refponding  with  cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  1 5 3 9» 
he  fupprefted  all  the  monafleries  in  England,  and 
feized  their  revenues  for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  ha¬ 
ving  died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the.  prm- 
cefs  Ann  of  Cleves  :  but  difliking  her  perfon,  imme¬ 
diately  determined  to  be  divorced  ;  and  his  obfequious 
parliament  and  convocation  unanimoufly  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,  for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  Henry  was  fo  incenfed 
with  his  minifter  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negociating  this  match,  that  he  levenged  himfelf 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.  A  few  days  af¬ 
ter  Cromwell’s  death,  fevcral  perfons  were  burnt  for  de¬ 
nying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  other  articles  of  hcrefy. 

His  majefty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  How¬ 
ard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  declared 
queen  in  Auguft  1540  ;  but  they  had  been  privately 
mafrried  fome  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  bleffed 
God  for  his  prefent  felicity  ;  but  that  felicity  was  of 
fhort  duration  :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent  proftitution, 
both  before  and  fince  her  marriage :  Hie  confeffed  her 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542.  In  Ju¬ 
ly  1  943,  he  married  his  fixth  wife,  the  lady  Catha¬ 
rine  Parr,  the  widow  of  John  Nevil  lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  1  947  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities:  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  diffolution,  he  made  his  will ;  and,  that  the 
latl  fcene  of  his  life  might  refemble  the  reft,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  belt  friends  and  moft  faithful  fnbje'dls,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January;  and  the  duke 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  efcaped  by  the  king’s  death  on  the  28th.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  fhadow  of  a  crime  ;  but 
Henry’s  political  reafon  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenfion  that,  if  they  were  fuffered  to 
furvive  him,  they  would  counteradl  fome  of  his  regu¬ 
lations  in  religion,  and  might  be  troublefome  to  his 
fon.  Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January  1547,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Windfor. 

As  to  his  charadler,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the 
fads  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  virtues ■  Bifhop 
Burnet  fays,  “  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the  good  princes.”  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  “  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes;”  but  adds,  “  1  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
worft.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  infinitely  more 
jultice,  fays,  u  if  all  the  pidures  and  patterns  of  a 
mcrcilefs  prince  were  loft  to  the  world,  they  might 
aofain  he  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
king.”  He  was  indeed  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  a  feurvy 
politician,  a  foolifh  bigot,  a  horrible  aftaffin.  Bee 
England,  n°  253 — 292. 
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Henry  of  Huntingdon,  an  Englifti  hillorian,  of  Henry, 
the  1 2th  century,  was  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  after-  v™‘* 
wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  1.  A 
hiftory  of  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  1154. 

2.  A  continuation  of  that  of  Bede.  3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A  fmall  treatife 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  5.  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love-verfes.  6.  A  poem  on  herbs  ;  all 
which  are  written  in  Latin.--- — His  invocation  of 
Apollo  and  the  goddefles  of  Tempe,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  poem  on  herbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a 
fpecimen  of  his  poetry. 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 

Vofque,  quibus  refonant  Tempe  jocofa,  De^e  ! 

Si  mihi  ferta  prius  hedera  florenre  paraltis, 

Ecce  meos  flores,  ferte  parata  fero. 

Henry  of  Stifa ,  in  Latin  de  Segufto,  a  famous  ci¬ 
vilian  and  canonift  of  the  13th  century,  acquired  fucli 
reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  thefource 
and  fplendor  of  the  law.  He  was  archbifhop  of  Em- 
brun  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  biftiop  of 
Oftia  in  1262.  He  wrote  A  fummary  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law  ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  the  decretals > 
compofed  by  order  of  Alexander  TV. 

Henry  the  Minjlrel ,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry,  an 
ancient  Scottifh  author,  diftinguifhed  by  no  particular 
furname,  but  well  known  as  the  compofer  of  an  hifto- 
rical  poem  reciting  the  atchievements  of  Sir  William 
Wallace.  This  poem  continued  for  feveral  centuries 
to  be  in  great  repute;  but  afterwards  funk  into  negledl, 
until  very  lately  that  it  has  been  again  releafed  from 
its  obfeurity  by  a  very  neat  and  corredl  edition  pub- 
liftied  at  Perth  under  the  infpedlion  and  patronage  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan. 

It  is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  time  in  which 
this  poet  lived,  or  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory,  as  the 
two  authors  who  mention  him  fpeak  fomewhat  diffe¬ 
rently'.  Dempfter,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century,  fays  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1361  :  but 
Major,  who  wras  born  in  the  year  1446,  fays  that  he 
compofed  his  book  during  the  time  of  his  infancy, 
which  we  muft  therefore  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  few 
years  pofterior  to  1446  ;  for  if  it  had  been  compofed 
that  very  year,  the  circumftance  would  probably  have 
been  mentioned.  As  little  can  vve  fuppofe,  from  Mr 
Dempfter’s  words,  that  Henry  was  born  in  1361  ;  for 
though  he  fays  that  he  lived  in  that  year,  we  muft  na¬ 
turally  imagine  rather  that  he  was  then  come  to  the 
years  of  maturity,  or  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  world,  than  that  he  was  only  born  at  that  time. 

The  author  of  the  differtation  on  his  life,  prefixed  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  poem,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
matters  in  the  following  manner:  “  It  is  not  indeed 
impoffible  that  he  might  be  born  in  or  about  that  year 
{1361).  In  the  time  of  Major’s  infancy  he  might  be 
about  83  years  of  age.  In  that  cafe,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  it  was  the  work  of  his  old  age, to  colled!  and 
put  in  order  the  detached  pieces  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Wallace,  which  lie  had  probably  compofed  in  thofe 
parts  of  the^ country  where  the  incidents  were  faid  to 
Lave  happened.” 

We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  family  fiom  which 
Henry  was  defeended  ;  though,  from  his  writings,  we 
fhould  be  led  to  fuppofe  that  lie  had  received  a  liberal 
education.  In  them  he  difeovers  fome  knowledge  in 
3  E  2  divinity, 
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Henry,  divinity,  clafiical  hidory,  and  adronomy,  as  well  as  of 
Y mmm>'  the  languages.  In  one  place  he  boafts  of  his  celibacy, 
which  feems  to  indicate  his  having  engaged  himfelf  in 
fome  of  the  religious  orders  of  that  age.  From  what 
Major  fays  further  of  him,  we  may  fuppofe  his  profefiion 
to  have  been  that  of  a  travelling  bard  ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  {killed  in  mufic,  or  had  no  other 
profefiion  than  that  jult  mentioned.  His  being  blind 
from  his  birth,  indeed,  makes  this  not*improbable  ; 
though  even  this  circumdance  is  not  inconfident  with 
the  fuppofition  of  his  being  a  religious  mendicant. 
“  The  particulars  (fays  Major)  which  he  heard  related 
by  the  vulgar,  he  wrote  in  the  vulgar  verfe,  in  which 
he  excelled.  By  reciting  his  hi (lories  before  princes 
or  great  men,  he  gained  his  food  and  raiment,  of 
which  he  was  worthy.”  It  is  thus  probable  that  he 
would  be  a  frequent  vifitor  at  the  Scottifh  court  ;  and 
would  be  made  welcome  by  tliofe  great  families  who 
could  boaft  of  any  alliance  with  the  hero  himfelf,  or 
took  pleafure  in  hearing  his  exploits  or  thofe  of  his 
companions. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his  hidories, 
Major  informs  us  only  that  “he  does  not  believe  every 
thing  that  he  finds  in  fuch  writings  but  from  other 
teftimonies  it  appears,  that  he  confulted  the  very  bell 
authorities  which  could  at  that  time  be  had.  Though, 
according  to  the  moil  early  account  of  Henry,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  at  lead  56  years  after  the  death  of 
Wallace  that  Henry  was  born  ;  yet  he  is  faid  to  have 
confulted  with  feveral  of  the  defeendants  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  companions  of  that  hero  while  he  atchie- 
ved  his  moil  celebrated  exploits,  and  who  were  dill 
capable  of  afeertaining  the  veracity  of  what  he  publifh- 
ed.  The  principal  of  thefe  were  Wallace  of  Craigie 
and  Liddle  of  that  Ilk  ;  who,  he  fays,  perfuaded  him 
to  omit  in  his  hidory  a  circumdance  which  he  ought 
to  have  inferted.  Befides  thefe,  he  confulted  with  the 
principal  people  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  utterly  de¬ 
claims  the  idea  of  having  adhered  entirely  to  any  un¬ 
written  tradition,  or  having  been  promifed  any  reward 
for  what  he  wrote.  His  chief  authority,  according  to 
his  own  account,  was  a  Latin  hidory  of  the  exploits 
of  Sir  William,  written  partly  by  Mr  John  Blair  and 
partly  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  who  had  been  the  com¬ 
panions  of  the  hero  himfelf.  Henry’s  account  of  thefe 
two  authors  is  to  the  following  purpofe  :  “  They  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Wallace  when  the  latter  was 
only  about  16  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  a  dudent 
at  the  fchool  of  Dundee  ;  and  their  acquaintance  with 
him  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  his 
29th  year.  Mr  John  Blair  went  from  the  fchools  in 
'Scotland  to  Paris,  where  he  dudied  fome  time,  and 
received  prieds  orders.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1296,  where  he  joined  Wallace,  who  was  bravely  af- 
ferting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
who  was  parfon  of  Libberton,  joined  Wallace  at  the 
fame  time.  They  were  men  of  great  wifdom  and  in* 
tegrity,  zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Scotland;  and  were 
prefent  with  Wallace,  and  abiding  to  him,  in  mod  of 
his  military  enterprifes.  They  were  alfo  his  fpiritual 
connfellors,  and  adminidered  to  him  godly  comfort. 
The  hidory  written  by  thefe  two  clergymen  was  at- 
teded  by  William  Sinclair  bidiop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
himfelf  been  witnefs  to  many  of  Wallace’s  actions. 
The  biihop,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  was  to  have  fent 
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their  book  to  Rome,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  the  Henry 
fandtion  of  the  pope’s  authority.”  ^  v 

The  book  which  Henry  thus  appeals  to  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  authority  is  now  lod,  fo  that  we  have  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  it  with  what  he  has  written.  The 
character  given  by  Dempder  of  Henry,  however,  is 
more  favourable  than  that  by  Major.  He  tells  us,  that 
11  he  was  blind  from  his  birth;  a  man  of  lingular  happy 
genius  ;  he  was  indeed  another  Homer.  He  did  great 
honour  to  his  native  country,  and  raifed  it  above  what 
was  common  to  it  in  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  verfe,  an  elaborate  and  grand  work,  in  ten 
books,  of  the  deeds  of  William  Wallace.”  In  this 
account  there  is  a  midake ;  for  the  poem  contains 
eleven  or  twelve  books :  but  Dempder,  who  wrote  in 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  not  a  printed  copy  of 
Henry’s  work  by  him  when  he  wrote  his  eulogiurn,  is 
excufable  in  a  midake  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  his  poetical  m'-rit,  it  mud  undoubt¬ 
edly  rank  very  far  below  that  of  Homer;  whom  indeed 
he  fcarcely  refembles  in  any  other  refpedts  than  that  he 
went  about,  as  Homer  is  faid  to  have  done,  reciting 
the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
was  blind.  In  this  lad  circumdance,  however,  he  was 
dill  worfe  than  Homer ;  for  Henry  was  born  blind, 
but  Homer  became  blind  after  he  had  been  advanced 
in  years.  Hence  Henry,  even  fuppofing  his  genius  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  Homer,  mult  have  lain  un¬ 
der  great  disadvantages;  and  thefe  are  very  evident  in 
his  works.  The  deferiptive  parts  are  evidently  defi¬ 
cient,  and  the  allufions  taken  principally  from  the  way 
in  which  nature  affedts  thofe  fenfes  of  which  he  was 
poffeffed.  Thus,  fpeaking  of  the  month  of  March,  he 
calls  it  the  month  of  right  digejlion ,  from  the  fuppofed 
fermentation  then  begun  in  the  earth.  Of  April  he  fays 
that  the  earth  is  then  able,  or  lias  obtained  a  power  of 
producing  its  different  vegetables  ;  and  of  this  produc¬ 
tive  power  he  appears  to  have  been  more  fenfible  than 
of  the  effedts  which  commonly  drike  us  mod  fenfibly. 

“  By  the  working  of  nature  (fays  he),  the  fields  are 
again  clothed,  and  the  woods  acquire  their  worthy 
weed  of  green.  May  brings  along  with  it  great  celef- 
tial  gladnefs.  The  heavenly  hues  appear  upon  the 
tender  green.”  In  another  place  he  deferibes  the 
deity  of  fome  river,  whom  he  calls  Nymphaus ,  “  build¬ 
ing  his  bower  with  oil  and  balm ,  fulfilled  of  fweet  odour.  ” 

By  reafon  of  thefe  difadvantages,  he  feldom  makes  ufe 
of  fi  mi  lies  with  which  Homer  abounds  fo  much  ;  and 
few  miraculous  interpofitions  are  to  be  found  in  his 
poem,  though  the  prophecies  of  Thomas  Lermont, 
commonly  called  The  Rhymer ,  and  a  prophetic  dream 
of  Wallace  himfelf,  are  introduced,  as  well  as  the  ghod 
of  Fawdon,  a  traitor  who  had  joined  Wallace,  and 
whom  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  palhon  had  killed.  In 
other  refpedls,  the  fame  iiiextinguiihable  third  of  blood 
which  Homer  aferibes  to  his  hero  Achilles  is  aferibed 
to  Wallace,  though  in  all  probability  the  mind  of 
Waliace  was  too  much  enlightened  to  admit  of  fuch 
fentiments.  A  vad  degree  of  courage  and  perfonal 
drength  are  aferibed  to  him,  by  means  of  which  the 
exploits  of  the  whole  army  are  in  effect  transferred  to 
a  fingle  perfon.  As  long  as  he  is  inveded  with  the 
command,  the  Scots  are  victorious  end  irrefidible ; 
when  deprived  of  it,  they  are  enflaved  and  undone. 

After  d ruggling  for  fome  time  againd  an  inveterate 
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Henry,  and  powerful  fa&ion,  difdaining  to  feign  fubmiffion, 
he  is  taken  by  treachery,  and  dies  a  martyr  to  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  The  poem,  on  the  whole,  is 
valuable,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  trace,  by  its 
means,  the  progrefs  which  the  Englifh  language  had 
made  at  that  time  in  Scotland  ;  the  manners  of  the 
Scots  in  that  age  ;  as  the  favourite  drefs  of  green 
which  at  that  time  was  the  taRe  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  See .  With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
relations,  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  any  other  thing 
than  that  they  are  partly  true  and  partly  falfe.  1  he 
general  thread  of  the  Rory  may  undoubtedly  be  looked 
upon  to  be  genuine,  though  embelliffied  with  poetical 
fidlions  and  exaggerations ;  and  his  conRant  appeals  to 
the  book  already  mentioned,  though  it  is  now  loR, 
muR  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  teRimony  in  his  favour: 
for  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  at  the  time  he  lived,  when 
we  may  fay  that  the  tranfa&ions  which  he  relates  were 
recent,  he  would  have  had  the  confidence  to  appeal  to 
a  book  which  had  not  been  generally  known  to  have 
an  exiRence  ;  and  its  being  now  loR  can  never  be  any 
argument  againR  it,  when  we  confider  the  difficulty 
there  was  of  prefeiving  books  before  the  invention  of 
printing ;  the  confufions  in  which  Scotland  was  fre¬ 
quently  involved;  and  that  the  exploits  of  Wallace, 
who  muR  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  rival  to 
the  great  Bruce,  could  not  be  fo  agreeable  to  the 
court  as  thofe  of  the  more  fuccefsful  hero  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  hiRory  of  them  might  be  fuffered  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  though  written  in  elegant  Latin,  while  a 
moR  ridiculous  poem  in  that  language  on  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn  has  been  preferved  to  this  day. 

Hf.nry  Prince  of  Wales ,  eldeR:  Ion  of  king  JamesVI. 
of  Scotland  by  his  queen  Anne  RRer  of  the  king  of 
[Denmark,  and  one  of  the  moR  accompliRied  princes 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February  1594.  The  birth  of  the  prince  was  announ¬ 
ced  by  emballies  to  many  foreign  powers,  with  invi¬ 
tations  to  be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  his  baptifm, 
which  was  thus  delayed  for  a  confiderable  time.  Mr 
Peter  Young,  who,  along  with  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  to  his  majeRy,  was 
fent  to  the  courts  of  Denmark,  Brunfwic,  and  Mec¬ 
klenburg,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  being  great-grand¬ 
father  to  the  prince  by  the  mother’s  fide  ;  the  laird  of 
EaR  Weems  to  France  and  England  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Keith,  and  captain  Murray  provoR  of  St  Andrew’s, 
to  the  States  General,  who  at  that  time  were  Rrug- 
gling  againR  the  Spanifh  tyranny,  and  not  yet  declared 
a  free  Rate.  All  thefe  ambafladors  were  cordially  re¬ 
ceived,  and  others  appointed  in  return  except  by  the 
courts  of  Fiance  and  t-ngland.  Henry  IV.  at  that 
time  king  of  France,  though  the  Scots  ambaffador  had 
formerly  been  one  of  his  own  fervants,  neither  made 
any  prefent,  nor  appointed  an  ambaffador.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  defigned  to  a£t  in  the  fame  manner  till 
ffie  heard  of  the  behaviour  of  tienvy  ;  after  which  fhe 
honoured  James  by  appointing  ail  ambaflador  of  very 
high  rank,  Robert  earl  of  SufTex.  This  ambaffador, 
however,  was  fo  long  of  making  his  appearance,  that 
the  queen  imagined  the  ceremony  would  be  over  before 
his  arrival  ;  for  which  reafon  fhe  fent  a  meffage  to  the 
earl,  commanding  him  in  that  cafe  not  to  enter  Scot¬ 
land  nor  deliver  her  prefent.  But  James  had  been 
more  obfequious  not  only  delayed  the  ceremony 
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till  the  Englifh  ambaffador  arrived,  but  diRinguifhed  Henry, 
him  from  the  reR  by  having  a  canopy  carried  over  his 
head  at  the  proceffion,  fupported  by  the  lairds  of  Cefs- 
ford,  Buccleugh,  Duddope,  and  Traquair.  The  ce¬ 
remony  was  performed  with  great  magnificence  ;  after 
which  the  ambaffadors  prefented  their  gifts.  That 
from  the  United  States  was  the  moR  valuable.  It 
confiRed  of  two  gold  cups  worth  12,400  crowns,  with 
a  box  of  the  fame  metal,  weighing  in  all  about  400 
ounces,  containing  befides  the  grant  of  a  penfion  of 
5000  florins  annually  to  the  prince  for  life.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  ambaffador  gave  a  cupboard  of  plate  curiouOy 
wrought,  and  valued  at  3000I.  Rerling;  and  the  Danifh 
ambaffador  two  gold  chains,  one  for  the  queen  and 
another  for  the  prince.  The  baptifm  was  celebrated 
on  the  6th  of  September  1594,  and  the  child  named 
Frederick- Henry  and  Henry  Frederick. 

The  young  prince  was  now  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  was  affiRed  in  this  important 
charge  by  Annabella  conntefs- dowager  of  Mar,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Murray  of  Tullibardine,  and  paternal 
ancefior  of  the  prefent  duke  of  Athol.  This  lady  was. 
remarkable  for  the  feverity  of  her  temper,  fo  that  the 
prince  met  with  little  indulgence  while  under  her  tui¬ 
tion;  notwithPcanding  which,  he  fhowed  great  affe&ion 
for  his  governefs  all  the  time  fhe  had  the  care  of  him*. 

Next  year,  however  (1595)?  the  queen  engaged  the 
chancellor,  lord  ThirleRane,  in  a  fcheme  to  get  the 
prince  into  her  own  power;  but  the  king  having  found, 
means  to  diffuade  her  majeRy  from  the  attempt,  fhowed 
afterwards  fuch  marks  of  diipleafure  to  the  chancellor, 
that  the  latter  fell  into  a  languiRiing  diforder  and  died, 
of  grief. 

In  his  fixth  year  prince  Henry  was  committed  to* 
the  care  of  Mr  Adam  Newton  a  Scotfman,  eminently 
flailed  in  moR  branches  of  literature,  but  particularly 
diRinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

Under  his  tutorage  the  prince  foon  made  great  progrefs 
in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  infomuch  that  before  he  had  completed  his  fixth 
year  his  father  wrote  for  his  ufe  the  treatife  intitled 
Bafilikon  Doron,  thought  to  be  the  beR  of  all  his  works. 

In  his  feventh  year,  prince  Henry  began  his  corre- 
fpondence  with  foreign  powers.  His  hrft  letter  was 
to  the  States  of  Holland  ;  in  which  he  expreffed  hia 
regard  and  gratitude  for  the  good  opinion  they  had 
conceived  of  him,  and  of  which  he  had  been  informed 
by  feveral  peifons  who  had  vifited  that  country  ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  requeR  that  they  would  make  ufe  of 
his  intereR  with  his  father  in  whatever  he  could  ferve 
them,  promifing  alfo  his  fervice  in  every  other  refpedt 
in  which  he  could  be  ufeful,  until  he  fhould  be  aide  to 
give  farther  inRances  of  his  good-will  and  affedlion. 

At  this  early  period  the  prince  began  to  add  to  his 
literary  accomplifhments  fome  of  the  more  martial  kind, 
fuch  as  riding,  tiie  exercife  of  the  bow,  pike,  Sc c.  as 
well  as  the  ufe  of  fire-arms ;  and  indeed  fuch  was  the 
attachment  he  fhowed  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  to. 
military  exercifes,  that  had  he  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  there  can  icarce  be  a  doubt  that  he  would 
have  diRinguifhed  himiclf  in  a  moil  eminent  manner.. 

In  all  his  exercifes  he  made  furprifing  progrefs  ;  and 
not  only  in  thofe  of  the  military  kind,  but  in  fmging, 
dancing,  8c c.  On  his  ninth  birth-day  he  fan  a  letter 
in  Latin,  to  the  king,  informing  him  that  he  had  read 

over. 
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Henry.  ^ver  Terence’s  Hecyra,  the  third  book  of  Phredru3’s 
Fables,  and  two  books  of  Cicero’s  Epiftles  ;  and  that 
now  he  thought  himfelf  capable  of  performing  fome- 
tliing  in  the  commendatory  kind  of  epiftles.  His  ac¬ 
compli  (liments  were  foon  fpoken  of  in  foreign  countries; 
and  thefe,  along  with  the  general  fufpicion  that  Janies 
favoured  the  Catholic  party,  probably  induced  pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  him  into 
his  hands.  With  this  view  he  propofed,  that  if  James 
would  entruft  him  with  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  he  would  advance  fuch  fums  of  money  as  would 
effe&ually  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  of  England.  This 
happened  a  little  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
James,  notwithftanding  his  ambition  to  poflefs  the  crown 
of  England,  of  which  he  was  not  yet  altogether  certain, 
withftood  the  temptation.  He  alleged,  that  it  would 
be  unnatural  for  him,  as  a  father,  to  allow  his  fon  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  a  do6lrine  which  he 
himfelf  did  not  believe  :  and  even  though  he  fhould 
a£l  in  his  private  capacity  in  fuch  an  unnatural  manner, 
he  could  not  anfwer  for  it  to  the  nation,  he  being 
heir* apparent  to  the  crown,  and  the  kingdom  at  large 
much  interefted  in  whatever  concerned  him.  On  the 
death  of  the  queen  of  England,  James  was  obliged  to 
leave  Scotland  in  fuch  hade,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
take  a  perfonal  leave  of  his  fon,  and  therefore  did  fo 
by  letter,  which  was  anfvvered  by  the  prince  in  Latin. 
The  queen,  however,  who  had  been  defired  to  follow 
the  king  to  London  in  three  weeks,  but  to  leave  the 
prince  in  Scotland,  thought  proper  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  her  fon  into  her  own  power.  With 
this  view  file  took  a  journey  to  Stirling,  where  the 
prince  re  Tided,  but*  was  oppofed  in  her  defigns  by  the 
friends  of  the  houfe  of  Mar  ;  and  this  affe&ed  her  fo 
much,  that  file  mifearried  of  a  child  of  which  fhe  was 
then  pregnant.  The  king,  hearing  of  this  misfortune, 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  delivered  to  his  mother  ;  but 
refufed  tojnflidl  any  punifhment  on  the  earl  of  Mar, 
which  the  queen  infilled  upon,  that  nobleman  having 
been  with  the  king  at  London,  and  entirely  innocent 
of  the  whole  affair.  Inflead  of  punching  him,  there¬ 
fore,  he  caufed  him  to  be  acquitted  by  an  a 61  of  the 
public  council  at  Stirling;  invefled  him  with  the  order 
of  the  garter  ;  made  him  a  grant  of  feveral  abbey  and 
other  church  lands  ;  and  raifed  him  to  the  pofl  of  lord 
high  treafurer  after  the  difgrace  of  the  earl  of  Somer- 
fet  ;  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  he  could 
no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  through  age 
and  infirmity. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  (1603)  prince 
Henry  was  invefled  with  the  order  of  the  garter;  after 
which  he  was  prefented  to  the  queen  in  his  robes,  and 
greatly  commended  by  all  who  faw  him  on  account  of 
his  majeftic  carriage  and  religious  behaviour  at  the 
altar,  as  well  as  the  quicknefs  of  his  underflanding  and 
ready  anfwers.  Being  obliged  to  leave  London 
on  account  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Otelands,  a 
royal  palace  near  Weybridge  in  Surrey,  where  a  fepa- 
rate  houfehold  was  appointed  for  him  and  his  filter 
Elizabeth.  The  appointment  confided  at  iirft  of  70 
fervants,  of  whom  22  were  to  be  above  flail s  and  48 
below.  In  feme  weeks  the  number  was  augmented  to 
104,  of  whom  51  were  above  flairs  and  5  3  below  ;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  augmented  to 
141,  of  whom  56  were  above  Hairs  and  85  below. 


From  Otelands  he  removed  the  fame  year  to  Nonfuch  Ih-nry. 
in  Surrey,  and  from  thence  to  Hampton  Court,  where  * • 

lie  rehded  till  Michaelmas  1604;  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  houfe  at  Otelands,  his  fervants  having  all 
this  time  been  kept  on  board-wages. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  Henry  began  to 
fhew  a  wonderful  defire  of  becoming  mafler  of  all  thofe 
accomplifhments  which  are  neceflary  to  conftitute  a 
great  prince.  Without  ddifling  from  his  attention  to 
polite  literature,  he  applied  himfelf  in  the  mod  affidm- 
011s  manner  to  the  knowledge  of  naval  and  military 
affairs.  To  give  him  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  former, 
a  fmall  veffel  was  con  dr  11  died  28  feet  long  and  12  broad, 
curioufly  painted  and  carved  ;  on  board  of  which  he 
embarked  with  feveral  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
failed  down  as  far  as  Paul’s  Wharf,  where,  with  the  ufuaf 
ceremonies,  he  baptized  it  by  the  name  of  the  Dlfdaln, 

Mr  Pett  the  builder  of  this  fhip  was  recommended  to 
the  prince  by  the  high  admiral  in  fuch  drong  terms, 
that  his  highnefs  took  him  immediately  into  his  fervice, 
and  continued  his  favour  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Prince  Henry  now  began  to  fliow  himfelf  equally  a 
patron  of  military  men  and  of  learning.  His  martial 
difpofition  induced  him  to  take  notice  of  Colonel  Ed- 
mondes,  a  brave  Scots  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice, 
who  had  raifed  himfelf  folely  by  his  merit.  To  him 
he  applied  for  a  fuit  of  armour  to  be  fent  over  from 
Holland  :  but  though  the  Colonel  executed  his  com* 
million,  he  reaped  no  benefit  from  his  highnefs’s  fa¬ 
vour,  dying  in  a  ffiort  time  after  the  armour  was  pur- 
chafed,  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  fending  it 
over.  In  matters  of  literature  the  prince  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  good  judge.  He  patronifed  divines, 
and  appears  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  religious  turn 
of  mind.  His  attachment  to  the  Protedant  religion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  exceffive ;  as  it  never  was  in  the 
power  of  the  queen,  who  favoured  the  catholic  party, 
to  make  the  lead  impreffion  upon  him.  Her  machina¬ 
tions  for  this  purpofe  were  difeovered  by  the  French 
ambadador ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  June  7th  1604, 
informed  his  mader  of  them,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  hopes  of  being  able  by  her  means  to  alter  the 
religion  in  England,  as  well  as  to  prejudice  the  prince 
againd  France,  which  the  queen  fa  id  fhe  hoped  that 
her  fon  would  one  day  be  able  to  conquer  like  another 
Henry  V.  By  another  letter,  of  date  2  2d  06lober  the 
fame  year,  the  ambadador,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
queen’s  immoderate  ambition,  adds,  that  die  ufed  all 
her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  cf  the  prince,  by  flat¬ 
tering  liis  paffions,  diverting  him  from  his  dudies,  and 
reprefenting  to  him,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  that 
learning  was  inconfident  with  the  cliaradler  of  a  great 
general  and  conqueror;  propofing  at  the  fame  time  a 
marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  remondrances,  however,  the  prince  continued  to 
behave  as  ufual,  and  to  patronife  the  learned  no  lefs 
than  before.  He  prefented  John  Johndon,  one  of  the 
king’s  profeffors  at  St  Andrew’s,  with  a  diamond,  for 
having  dedicated  to  him  an  Kiftorical  Defcription  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  foundation  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  to  that  time  ;  after  which  the  profeffor  added 
a  carmen  encomiajlicumy  which  wasx  tranfmitted  to  his 
highnefs  in  November  1605.  Many  other  authors  alfo 
fought  and  obtained  his  countenance.  In  1606  Mr 
John  Bond  uihered  his  edition  of  Horace  into  the 
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Henry,  world  frith  a  polite  dedication  to  the  prince,  whom 

— v —  he  highly  compliments  on  account  of  the  progrefs  he 
had  made  in  learning.  In  1609  a  book  was  lent  over 
to  him  from  France  by  Sir  George  Carew,  the  Bri- 
tiih  ambaifador  there,  tending  to  difprovc  the  dc&rine 
of  the  Catholics  concerning  the  church  of  Rome  being 
the  fir  ft  of  the  Chriftian  churches.  The  fame  year  the 
learned  Thomas  Lydyat  publiflied  his  Emcndatio  Tem¬ 
per  um,  which  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
prince  ;  and  vvith  this  performance  his  highnefs  was 
fo  well  pleafed,  that  lie  took  the  author  into  his  family 
to  read  to  him,  and  made  him  his  chronographer  and 
cofmographer.  Paul  Buys  or  Bufms  alfo  fent  him  a 
-letter  with  a  dedication  of  the  fccond  part  of  his  Pan- 
de&s ;  in  which  he  beftows  upon  him  the  higheft  com¬ 
pliments  on  the  great  expe&ations  which  were  formed 
of  him,  and  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  reformed 
Chriftian  churches  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  fup- 
port  to  their  caufe,  and  antagonift  to  the  errors  of 
Rome.  I11  1611  Dr  Tooker,  in  his  dedication  of  an 
Anfwer  to  Becanus  a  Jcfuit,  who  had  written  againft  a 
piece  done  by  his  majefty  himfelf,  ftyles  his  highnefs 
44  the  Maecenas  of  all  the  learned.,,  Another  tieatife 
againft  the  fame  Becanus  was  alfo  printed  this  year, 
and  dedicated  to  the  prince. 

Many  other  authors,  whom  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  take  notice  of,  were  fond  of  dedicating  their  per¬ 
formances  to  his  highnefs;  nor  was  his  correfpondence 
lefs  extenfive  than  his  erudition.  We  have  already  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  his  having  written  his  firft  public  letter 
to  the  ftates  of  Holland.  He  was  congratulated  by 
the  elector  palatine,  afterwards  married  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  on  the  difeovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot. 
On  the  fame  occafion  alfo  Lord  Spencer  wrote  him  a 
letter,  accompanying  it  with  the  prefent  of  a  fword.and 
target  ;  “  inilrurnents  (fays  he)  fit  to  be  about  you  in 
thofe  treacherous  times;  from  the  which,  I  truft,  God 
will  ever  protect  your  moll  royal  father,  &c.”  Previous 
to  this  he  had  correfponded  in  Latin  with  the  doge  of 
Venice,  the  landgrave  of  Hefle,  and  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  ;  in  French  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  La¬ 
tin  with  the  duk^  of  Brunfwic  and  Uladifiaus  king  of 
Poland;  befides  a  number  of  other  eminent  perfons  too 
tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  .great  accompliffiments  of  Henry  foon  caufed 
him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mod  eminent  princes 
in  Europe.  In  1606  Henry  IV.  of  France  ordered 
his  ambaifador  to  pay  him  fptcial  regard  on  all  occa- 
fions.  He  deftred  him  likewife  to  lalute  the  prince 
in  the  name  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  regard  the  latter  had  for  him.  A 
lneffage  was  alfo  fent  by  the  fame  ambaifador  to  M.  de  St 
Anthoine,  appointed  to  be  riding-mailer  to  his  highnefs, 
enjoininghimtodohisdutyin  that  office;  and  affuringhim 
that  his  majefty  would  be  as  much  pleafed  with  it  as  if 
the  fervice  had  been  done  to  himfelf.  To  thefe  meftages 
the  prince  returned  very  proper  anfwers;  and  after¬ 
wards,  performed  his  exercife  in  the  riding-fehool  be¬ 
fore  the  ambaifador  himfelf,  that  the  latter  might  fend 
an  account  thereof  to  his  mailer.  On  this  occafion  he 
mounted  two  horfes,  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  that 
the  ambaifador,  in  a  latter  to  M.  de  Villeioy,  the 
French  fecretary,  gave  him  the  character  of  “  a 
prince  who  promifed  very  much,  and  whofe  friendlhip 
could  not  but  be  one  day  of  advantage.”  Having  then 
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fet  forth  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  good  under-  Henry* 
Handing  with  him,  he  tells  the  fecretary,  that  the  dau-  ~ 

phin  might  make  a  return  for  fome  dogs  which  the 
prince  had  fent  him,  by  a  fuit  of  armour  well  gilt 
and  enamelled,  together  vvith  piilols  and  a  fword  of  the 
fame  kind  ;  alfo  two  horfes,  one  of  them  a  barb. — » 

This  year  alfo  the  prince  waited  on  his  uncle  the  king 
of  Denmark,  who  had  come  to  England  on  a  vifit  to 
King  James  ;  and  this  monarch  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  his  company,  that  he  prefented  him  at  parting 
vvith  his  vice-admiral  and  belt  fighting  ffiip,  valued  at 
no  lefs  than  2500 1.  alfo  with  a  rapier  and  hanger,  va¬ 
lued  at  2000  marks.  The  ftates  of  Holland  were  equally 
ready  to  (how  their  attachment.  On  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  this  year  they  fent  a  letter  to  the  prince  in  French, 
accompanied  with  the  prefent  of  a  fet  of  table-linen, 
which  they  thought,  as  being  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  would  be  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  they 
requefted  his  love  and  favour  towards  their  ftate  :  in 
return  for  which  they  promifed  to  be  always  ready  to 
Ihow  their  regard  for  him,  and  to  do  him  all  pofiible 
fervice  ;  as  the  ambaifador  himfelf  was  ordered  more  „ 
particularly  to  declare.  About  this  time  the  prince 
himfelf  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  IV.  acknowledging 
the  kindnefs  which  his  majefty  had  fhovvn  him  for  fe- 
veral  years,  and  confirmed  of  late  by  the  latter  offering 
him  under  his  own  royal  hand  his  friendlhip  and  that 
of  the  dauphin. 

While  James  was  this  year  employed  in  hunting, 
the  French  ambaifador,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
London  on  account  of  the  plague,  took  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  waiting  upon  his  highnefs,  as  did  alfo 
the  Spanilh  ambaifador,  whofe  oflenfible  reafon  was 
to  inform  him  about  fome  horfes  which  were  to  be 
fent  him  from  Spain.  The  prince’s  partiality  towards 
France,  however,  was  fo  evident,  that  the  French  am- 
baflador,  in  a  letter  dated  3  ill  Odlober  1606,  mentions,, 
that  “  as  far  as  he  could  difeover,  his  highnefs’s  inclina¬ 
tion  was  entirely  towards  France,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  negledl  a  prince  who  promifed  fuch  great 
things.  None  of  his  pleaiures  (continued  he)  favour 
the  leaft  of  a  child.  He  is  a  particular  lover  of  horfes 
and  whatever  belongs  to  them:  but  is  not  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  and  whe.n  he  goes  to  it,  it  is  rather  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  galloping  than  that  which  the  dogs  give  him* 

He  plays  willingly  enough  attennis,  and  another  Scottifh 
diverfion  very  like  mall ;  but  this  always  with  per¬ 
fons  elder  than  himfelf,  as  if  he  defpifed  thofe  of  his 
own  age.  He  ftudies  two  hours  a-day,  and  employs 
the  reft  of  his  time  in  tolling  the  pike,  or  leaping,  or 
(hooting  with  the  bow,  or  throwing  the  bar,  or  vault¬ 
ing,  or  fome  other  exercife  of  the  kind,  and  he  is  ne¬ 
ver  idle.  He  ffiows  himfelf  likewife  very  good-natu¬ 
red  to  his  dependents,  fupports  their  interefts  againft: 
any  perfons  whatever,  and  pulhes  whatever  he  under¬ 
takes  for  them  or  others  with  fuch  zeal  as  gives  fuc- 
cefs  to  it.  For,  befides  his  exerting  his  whole  ftrength 
to  compafs  what  he  defires,  he  is  already  feared  by 
thofe  who  have  the  management'  of  affairs,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  the  earl  of  Saliffiury,  who  appears  to  be  greatly 
apprehenlive  of  the  prince’s  afeendant ;  as  the  prince,, 
on  the  other  hand,  ffiows  little  efteem  for  his  lordftiip.” 

In  this  letter  the  ambaifador  further  goes  on  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  fome  of  the  prince’s  attendants  had  for¬ 
merly  been  made  to  expert  penftons  from  France;  and: 
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lie  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified  on 
*  account  of  the  interefl  they  had  with  the  prince.  He 
adds,  that  the  queen  had  lefs  affe&ion  for  Prince  Henry 
than  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Charles  f.  ;  which  the  prince  feemed  to  have  difeovered, 
and  fometimes  ufed  expreflions  to  that  purpofe  :  that 
the  king  alfo  feemed  to  be  jealous  of  his  foil’s  accom- 
plifhments,  and  to  be  difpleafed  with  the  quick  pro- 
grefs  he  made. 

In  1607  the  prince  received  the  arms  and  armour 
which  Henry  IV.  fent  him  as  a  prefent ;  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  accompanied  with  a  letter,  the  prince  returned  an 
anfvver  by  a  Mr  Douglas,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
king  of  France  by  the  ambaffador  Sir  George  Carew. 
His  majefty,  contrary  to  cuflom,  opened  the  prince’s 
letter  immediately  ;  and  was  fo  much  furprifed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  character,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied 
that  it  was  the  prince’s  hand  until  he  compared  the 
fignature  with  the  reft  of  the  writing.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Britifh  court  on  this  occafion,  the  ambaffador 
fets  forth  in  itrong  terms  the  affe&ion  expreffed  by 
the  French  monarch  for  the  prince  ;  “  accounting  of 
him  as  of  his  own  fon,  as  he  hoped  that  his  good  brother 
of  great  Britain  would  do  the  like  of  the  dauphin.” 
The  French  ambaffador  alfo  gave  a  chara&er  of  his 
highnefs  fimilar  to  that  already  mentioned  ;  remarking, 
that  the  prince  had  great  accomplifliments  and  courage; 
would  foon  make  himfelf  talked  of,  and  pofiibly  give 
jealoufy  to  his  father,  and  apprehenfions  to  thofe  who 
had  the  greateft  afeendant  at  court.”  With  regard  to 
the  penfions  to  his  attendants,  he  was  at  firft  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  granted  ;  but  afterwards  altered 
his  mind,  perceiving  that  there  was  little  probability 
of  the  prince  being  influenced  by  any  of  his  attend¬ 
ants,  as  he  was  much  more  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgment  than  by  the  fuggeflions  of  others. 
•—In  the  •month  of  July  this  year  the  Dutch  ambaffa- 
tlors  came  recommended  to  Prince  Henry  by  the  States, 
who  wrote  to  him  that  they  had  ordered  their  ambaf- 
fadors  to  kifs  his  highnefs’s  hands  on  their  part,  and 
defired  him  to  continue  his  fricndfliip  to  their  republic, 
and  to  allow  their  ambaffadors  a  favourable  .audience, 
and  the  fame  credit  as  to  themfelves. 

All  this  attention  paiid  him  by  foreign  powers,  all 
his  attention  to  hi3  own  improvements  in  learning  and 
the  military  art,  and  all  the  temptations  which  we 
cannot  but  fuppofe  a  youth  in  his  exalted  Ration  to 
have  been  txpofed  to,  feem  never  to  have  fhaken  the 
mind  of  this  magnanimous  prince  in  the  lead,  or  to 
have  at  any  time  made  him  deviate  from  the  flridl  line 
of  propriety.  We  have  already  mentioned  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Proteflant  religion  ;  and  this  appears  not 
to  have  been  grounded  upon  any  prejudice  or  opinion 
inculcated  upon  his  infant  mind  by  thofe  who  had  the 
care  of  him,  but  from  a  thorough  convi&ion  of  the  truth 
of  the  principles  which  heprefeffed.  On  thedifeovery 
of  the  gunpowder-plot,  he  was  fo  impreffed  with  grati¬ 
tude  towards  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  never  after¬ 
wards  omitted  being  prefent  at  the  fermon  preached 
on  the  occafion.  Jn  his  14th  year  the  prince  fhowed 
himfelf  capable  of  diflinguifhing  the  merit  of  religious 
difeourfes,  and  paid  particular  regard  to  fuch  divines 
as  were  mofl  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Among  others,  he  honoured  with  his  attention 
the  learned  and  eloquent  Mr  Jofeph  Hall,  then  redlor 
N°  151.  6 
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of  Halflead  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  dean  of  Worcefler,  Henry, 
and  fucceflivcly  biftiop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  Hi3  — 
highnefs  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  a  book  of  Medita¬ 
tions  publifhed  by  that  divine,  that  he  preffed  him  to 
preach  before  him;  and  having  heard  two  of  his  fer- 
mons,  he  engaged  him  as  one  of  his  chaplains ;  invi¬ 
ting  him  afterwards  to  flay  conflantly  at  his  court, 
while  the  other  chaplains  waited  only  in  their  turns  ; 
promifing,  moreover,  to  obtain  from  the  king  fuch 
preferments  us  fhould  fully  fatisfy  him.  Mr  Hall,  how¬ 
ever,  from  a  reludlance  to  leave  his  new  patron  Lord 
Denny  afterwards  earl  of  Norwich,  did  not  accept  of 
thefe  honourable  and  advantageous  propofals. 

In  his  family  the  prince  took  the  utmofl  care  to  pre- 
ferve  decency  and  regularity.  He  ordered  boxes  to  be 
kept  at  his  three  lioufes  of  St  James’s,  Richmond,  and 
Noniuch,  for  the  money  required  of  thofe  who  were 
heard  to  fwear ;  the  fines  levied  on  fuch  offenders 
being  given  to  the  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  a  particu- 
lar  averfion  to  the  vice  of  fwearing  and  profanation  of 
the  name  of  God.  When  at  play,  he  never  was  heard 
to  do  fo  ;  and  on  being  afked  why  he  did  not  fwear  at 
play  as  well  as  others  ?  he  anfvvered,  that  he  knew  no 
g$me  worthy  of  an  oath.  The  fame  anfwer  he  is  faid  to 
have  given  at  a  hunting-match.  The  flag,  almoft  quite 
fpent,  eroded  a  road  where  a  butcher  was  pafling  with 
his  dog.  The  flag  was  inflantly  killed  by  the  dog  ; 
at  which  the  liuntfmen  were  greatly  offended,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  irritate  the  prince  againfl  the  butcher  : 
but  his  highnefs  anfvvered  coolly,  44  What  if  the 
butcher’s  dog  killed  the  flag,  \?nat  could  the  butcher 
help  it?  They  replied,  that  if  his  father  had  been  fo  fer- 
ved,  he  would  have  fvvorn  fo  that  no  man  could  have 
endured.  “  Away/’  cried  the  prince,  44  all  the  pleafure 
in  the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath.” 

.  The  regard  which  Prince  Henry  had  for  religion 
was  manifefl  from  his  attachment  to  thofe  who  be¬ 
haved  themfelves  in  a  religious  and  virtuous  manner. 

Among  thefe  was  Sir  John  Harrington,  whofe  father 
had  been  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  created 
by  King  James  a  baron  of  England  in  1603  by  t^ie 
title  of  Lord  Harington  of  Exton  in  Rutland.  Fie 
was  entrufled  with  the  care  of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth 
after  her  marriage  with  the  elector  palatine,  whom  he 
attended  to  Heydelbcrg  in  1613,  and  died  at  Worms 
on  the  24th  of  Augufl  following.  His  fon,  who  in 
the  year  1604  had  been  created  knight  of  the  Bath, 
was  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  years  of  diferetion  re- 
maikable  for  his  piety;  infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to 
have  kept  an  exad  diary  of  his  life,  and  to  have  exa¬ 
mined  himfelf  every  week  as  to  the  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  what  faults  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  during  that  time.  He  was  affable  and  cour¬ 
teous  to  all,  and  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  thofe 
in  diilrefs  ;  all  which  good  qualities  fo  endeared  him 
to  the  prince,  that  he  entered  into  as  Uriel  a  friend- 
fhip  with  him  as  the  difproportion  between  their  Ra¬ 
tions  would  allow.  There  are  ilill  feveral  letters  ex¬ 
tant  which  paffed  between  them,  chiefly  upon  daffi- 
cal  fubje&s.  This  worthy  and  accompliftied  nobleman 
died  in  February  1614. 

In  his  friendihip  Piince  Henry  appears  to  have  been 
very  fincere,  and  inviolably  attached  to  thofe  whom  he 
once  patronifed.  He  had  a  great  regard  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stewart,  lifter  of  Henry  Lord 

Darnley, 
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Darnley,  the  king’s  father  ;  and  there  is  ft  ill  extant  a 
letter  from  this  lady  to  the  prince  in  return  for  fome 
kindnefs  he  had  beftowed  on  a  kinfman  of  hers  at  her 
recommendation.  He  exprefied  much  compaffion  for 
her  misfortunes  ;  (be  having  excited  the  king’s  jea- 
loufy  on  account  of  her  marriage  with  Mr  William 
Seymour,  afterwards  earl  and  marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  reftored  in  1660  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerfet. 
But  on  her  attempting  to  efcape  from  the  houfe  in 
Highgate  where  fhe  wa3  confined,  and  to  go  abroad 
with  her  hufband,  his  highnefs  exprefied  fome  refent- 
ment  againft  her  ;  though  in  all  probability  his  ap- 
prehenfions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  king,  were  ill- 
founded. 

As  early  as  the  year  1605,  the  prince,  though  then 
only  in  his  I  ith  year,  manifefted  his  gratitude  and  at¬ 
tachment  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him,  in  the  inftance 
of  his  tutor  Mr  Newton  already  mentioned.  That 
gentleman  had  been  promifed  by  his  majefty  the 
deanery  of  Durham  upon  the  demifeof  the  archbifhop 
of  York.  On  this  promife  Mr  Newton  had  relied  for 
two  years  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  prelate  died,  his  high¬ 
nefs  took  care  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promife;; 
in  confequence  of  which,  Mr  Newton  was  inflalled  in 
his  office  on  the  27th  of  September  1606. 

Mr  Pett,  the  gentleman  who  firft  inftru&ed  the 
prince  in  naval  affairs,  having  been  involved  with  many 
others  in  an  inquiry  concerning  their  conduct  in  their 
refpe&ive  employments  in  the  royal  navy,  the  prince 
fliowed  a  laudable  defire  of  prote&ing  their  innocence. 
The  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  earl  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  lord  privy  feal  and  warden  of  the  cmque  ports, 
who  had  received  a  commiffion  from  the  king  for  the 
purpofe.  It  was  carried  on  by  his  agents,  however, 
with  fuch  violence  and  malice,  as  not  only  occafioned 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  almoft  ruined  the  navy,  befides  augmenting  his 
majefly’s  expences  much  more  than  formerly.  MrPett’s 
trial  began  on  the  28th  of  April  1609;  at  which  time 
the  reports  being  very  favourable  to  him,  the  king  de¬ 
termined  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  the  matter  him- 
felf.  For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Woolwich  on  the 
8th  of  May,  attended  by  the  prince  ;  and  appointed 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  his  highnefs’s  governor,  and 
Mr  Henry  Briggs  then  profeffor  of  geometry  in 
Greiham  college,  to  decide  the  controverfy  which  was 
then  agitated  about  the  proportion  of  the  (hips.  The 
meafurers  declared  in  favour  of  Mr  Pett  ;  on  which 
the  prince  exclaimed,  “  Where  be  now  thofe  perjured 
fellows,  that  dare  thus  to  abufe  his  majefty  with  falfe 
informations?  Do  they  not  worthily  deferve  hanging?” 
During  the  whole  time  he  ftood  near  Mr  Pett  to  en¬ 
courage  him  ;  and  when  the  king  declared  himfelf  fa- 
tisfied  of  his  innocence,  the  prince  took  him  up  from 
his  knees,  exprefiing  his  own  joy  for  the  fatisfa<ffion 
which  his  father  had  received  that  day ;  protefting 
that  he  would  not  only  countenance  Mr  Pett  for  the 
future,  but  provide  for  him  and  his  family  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

The  courage,  intrepid  difpofition,  and  martial  turn 
of  this  prince,  were  manifeft  from  his  infancy.  It  is 
related  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life  he  fhowed  move  (kill  than  all  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  grooms  in  the  breaking  of  his  favourite  horfe 
Bucephalus.  An  anecdote  fomewhat  fimilar  is  re- 
Vol.VIII.  Part  II. 
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corded  of  Prince  Henry.  He  wa3  hardly  ten  years 
of  age,  when  he  mounted  a  very  high-fpirited  horfe, 
in  fpite  of  the  remonftrance3  of  his  attendants;  fpurred 
the  animal  to  a  full  gallop  ;  and  having  thoroughly 
wearied  him,  brought  him  back  at  a  gentle  pace,  a(k- 
ing  his  fervants  at  his  return,  “  How  long  (hall  I 
continue  in  your  opinion  to  be  a  child?”  From  the 
very  firft  time  that  he  embarked  on  board  the  fmall 
veffel  formerly  mentioned,  he  continued  to  pay  the 
utmoft  attention  to  naval  affairs.  In  Auguft  1607, 
he  vifited  the  royal  navy  at  Woolwich,  where  he  was 
received  by  Mr  Pett,  and  conduced  aboard  the  Royal 
Anne,  where  he  had  3  r  large  pieces  of  ordnance  ready 
to  be  fired.  This  was  done  unexpe&edly  a3  foon  a3 
the  prince  reached  the  poop  ;  at  which  lie  exprefied 
great  fatisfadlion.  After  vifiting  the  dock-yard,  and 
furveying  what  was  done  of  a  (hip  then  building  for 
himfelf,  he  went  afhore,  and  having  partaken  of  an  en¬ 
tertainment  prepared  for  him  by  Mr  Pett,  he  was  by 
him  conducted  to  the  mount,  where  the  ordnance  were 
again  charged  and  ready  to  be  placed  for  firing.  The 
prince  infilled  upon  an  immediate  difeharge,  but  Of¬ 
fered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  againft  it  by.  Mr  Pett’3 
reprefentation  of  the  danger  of  firing  fo  many  ord¬ 
nance  loaded  with  (hot  while  his  highnefs  ftood  clofe 
by  ;  on  a  fignal  given  by  him,  however,  by  holding  up 
his  handkerchief,  after  he  had  removed  to  a  proper  di- 
ftance  with  his  barge,  the  ordnance  were  difeharged  as 
he  had  defired.  In  his  16th  year  he  paid  feveral  vi- 
fits  to  Woolwich,  in  order  to  fee  the  above  mentioned 
(hip  which  was  building  for  himfelf.  When  finifhed, 
it  was  the  largeft  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  England  : 
the  keel  being  1 14  feet  in  length,  and  the  crefs-beam 
44  feet  ;  carrying  64  pieces  of  great  ordnance  ;  the 
burden  about  1400  ton;  and  the  whole  curioufiy 
ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding.  His  highnefs 
having  recived  this  (hip  in  a  prefent  from  his  majefty, 
went  to  fee  it  lanched  on  the  24th  of  September 
1609.  The  narrownefs  of  the  dock,  however,  having 
prevented  its  being  done  at  that  time,  the  prince,  who 
(laid  behind  the  reft  of  the  company  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  ceremony  next  morning,  returned  by  three 
o’clock  through  a  ftorm  of  rain,  thunder,  and  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  (landing  on  the  poop  while  the  fhip  was 
launched,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Prince  Royal, 

In  1 61 1  his  highnefs  made  a  private  vifit  to  Cha¬ 
tham,  where  he  firft  went  on  board  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  afterwards  from  (hip  to  fhip;  informing  himfelf 
particularly  of  every  thing  of  moment  relating  to  the 
ftate  of  all  the  different  (hips,  and  even  pinnaces  lying 
there  at  that  time.  Next  day  he  went  by  water  up 
to  Stroud  ;  where,  contrary  to  ail  the  rem  on  ft  ranees 
of  his  attendants,  he  caufed  the  ordnance  to  be  (hot 
over  his  barge.  From  Stroud  he  went  to  Gravefend, 
where  the  magiftrates  received  him  with  a  difeharge 
of  all  their  fmall-arms  and  the  ordnance  of  the  block  - 
houfes. 

About  the  middle  of  January  16x2,  Prince  Henry 
ordered  all  his  majefty ’s  mafter- fhip wrights  and  buil¬ 
ders  to  attend  him  to  confider  of  a  propofition  con¬ 
cerning  the  building  of  {hips  in  Ireland  made  by  a 
Mr  Burrel.  Some  of  his  propofitions  were,  that  he 
(hould  build  any  (hip  from  100  to  600  ton,  with  two 
decks  and  an  half,  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per  ton  ; 
that  he  would  build  any  fhip  from  600  to  loco  ton 
3  F  with 
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Henry,  with  three  whole  decks,  at  the  rate  or  feven  pounds 

— V'  per  ton  ;  that  he  fiiould  build  a  fhip  of  600  ton  with¬ 

in  a  certain  time,  &c.  Mr  Pett  was  employed  to  fee 
that  this  contract  was  fulfilled  on  the  pait  of  Mr  Bar¬ 
rel.  Among  the  prince’s  papers,  a  lilt  of  the  royal 
navy  was  found  after  his  death,  with  an  account  of  all 
the  expences  of  fitting  out,  manning,  &c.  which  muft 
now  be  accounted  a  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  hi- 
llory  of  thofe  times.  His  pafiion  for  naval  affairs  na¬ 
turally  led  him  to  a  defire  of  making  geographical  dif- 
coveries  ;  of  which,  however,  only  two  indances  have 
reached  our  times.  One  was  in  1607,  when  he  recei¬ 
ved  from  Mr  Tindal  his  gunner,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Virginia  company,  a  draught  of  James’s 
river  in  that  country,  with  a  letter  dated  2  id  June  the 
fame  year.  In  this  letter  Mr  Tindal  remarks,  that  his 
fellow-adventurers  had  difeovered  that  river;  and  that 
no  Chriftian  had  ever  been  there  before  ;  that  they  were 
fafely  arrived  and  fettled  ;  that  they  found  the  coun¬ 
try  very  fruitful;  and  that  they  had  taken  a  real  and 
public  poflefiion  in  the  name  and  to  the  ufe  of  the 
king  his  highnefs’s  father.  The  other  inflance  was  in 
the  year  1612,  the  fame  in  which  he  died,  when  he 
employed  Mr  Thomas  Button,  an  eminent  mariner,  to 
go  in  quell:  of  a  north  wed  paflfage.  Mr  Button  ac¬ 
cordingly  fet  fail  with  two  (hips  named  the  Refolulton 
and  Difcovery ;  the  fame  defignations  with  thofe  in 
which  the  late  Captain  Cook  made  his  lad  voyage. 
Both  of  them  were  vi&ualled  for  1 8  months  ;  but 
wintering  in  thefe  northern  regions,  they  did  not  re¬ 
turn  till  after  the  prince’s  deceafe,  fo  that  Captain 
Button  was  never  fent  on  another  voyage  :  neverthe- 
lefs,  he  returned  fully  convinced  of  the  exidence  of  fuch 
a  pafiage  ;  and  even  told  the  celebrated  profeffor  Briggs 
of  Grelham  college,  that  he  had  convinced  the  king  of 
his  opinion. 

The  martial  difpofition  of  the  prince,  which  was 
confpicuous  on  all  occafions,  eminently  difpiayed  it- 
felf  on  the  occadon  of  his  being  ravelled  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Walts  and  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1610.  Previous  to  this  ceremony, 
he,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Maliades  lord  of 
the  illes,  caufed  a  challenge  to  be  given,  in  the  roman¬ 
tic  dyle  of  thofe  times,  to  all  the  knights  in  Great 
Britain.  The  challenge,  according  to  cudom,  was 
accepted  ;  and  on  the  appointed  day,  the  prince,  af 
filled  only  by  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  eails  of  Arun¬ 
del  and  Southampton,  Lord  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Somer- 
fet,  and  Sir  Richard  Predon  who  inftruCted  his  high- 
nefs  in  arms,  maintained  the  combat  againd  56  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  efquires.  Prince  Henry  himfelf 
gave  and  received  32  pufhes  of  the  pike,  and  about  360 
ilrokes  of  fwordfi,  performing  his  part  very  gracefully, 
and  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  faw  him,  he  being 
not  yet  16  years  of  age.  Piizes  were  bedowed  upon 
the  earl  of  Montgomery,  Mr  Thomas  Darry,  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordon,  for  their  behaviour  at  this  combat. 
The  ceremony  of  indailation  was  performed  on  the 
4th  of  June  16 io,  at  which  time  every  kind  of  mag¬ 
nificence  was  difpiayed  that  could  be  devifed.  Among 
other  pageants  ufed  on  this  occafion  was  that  of  Nep¬ 
tune  riding  on  a  dolphin  and  making  fpeeches  to  the 
prince  ;  alfo  of  a  fea-goddefs  upon  a  whale.  After 
the  ceremony  the  prince  took  his  place  on  the  left 
hand  of  his  majefty  ;  fitting  there  In  his  royal  robes, 
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with  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  rod  in  one  hand,  and  Henry. 

in  the  other  the  patent  creating  him  Prince  of  Wales - v—* 

and  duke  of  Cornwall.  A  public  a 61  was  then  read, 
tedifying  that  he  had  been  declared  prince  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Wales.  He  was  afterwards  ferved  at  table 
with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  royally  itfelf ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  a  grand  mafquerade  and 
tournament. 

In  one  indance,  the  extreme  defire  which  Prince 
Henry  had  of  being  inftruCted  in  military  affairs,  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  thofe  bounds  which  European  nations 
have  preferibed  to  one  another.  In  1607  the  prince 
de  Joinvillc,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  came  to 
England,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  France  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  having  made  love  to  the  countefs  de 
Moiet  the  king’s  midrefs.  After  having  been  for  a  few 
weeks  magnificently  entertained  at  court,  he  departed 
for  France  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  prince 
took  an  opportunity  of  fending  to  Calais  in  the  train 
of  the  prince  an  engineer  in  his  own  fervice,  who  took 
the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Rix-banc.  This 
was  difeovered  by  the  French  ambaffador,  who  imme¬ 
diately  gave  notice  of  it  to  court,  but  excufed  the 
prince,  as  fuppofing  that  what  he  had  done  was  more 
out  of  curiofity  than  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  the  court 
feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  no  notice  was  ever 
taken  of  the  affair,  nor  was  the  friendfiiip  betwixt  King 
Henry  and  the  prince  in  the  fmalled  degree  interrupt¬ 
ed.  The  martial  difpofition  of  his  highnefs  was  great¬ 
ly  encouraged  by  fome  people  in  the  military  line,  who 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  intitled  “  Propofitions  for 
War  and  Peace.”  Notwith (landing  this  title,  how¬ 
ever,  the  aim  of  the  author  was  evidently  to  promote 
war  rather  than  peace  ;  and  for  this  the  following  ar¬ 
guments  were  uled.  1.  Neceflity  ;  for  the  preierva- 
tion  of  our  own  peace,  the  venting  of  fa&ious  fpirits, 
and  inftrudling  the  people  in  arms.  2.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,  an  augmen¬ 
tation  of  revenue  fretn  the  conquered  countries,  &c. 

This  was  anfwered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  1.  That  our  wifeft  princes  had  al¬ 
ways  been  inclined  to  peace.  2.  That  foreign  expe¬ 
ditions  were  the  caufes  of  invafions  from  abroad  and 
rebellions  at  home,  endlefs  taxations,  vaffalage,  and 
danger  to  the  Rate  from  the  extent  of  territory,  &c. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  prince  was  at  all 
moved  by  thefe  pacific  arguments  :  on  the  contrary, 

In's  favourite  diverfions  were  tilting,  charging  on  horfe- 
back  with  piilols,  &c.  He  delighted  in  converfing 
with  people  of  fkill  and  experience  in  war  concerning 
every  part  of  their  profefiion  ;  canfed  new  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  be  made,  with  which  he  learned  to  (hoot 
at  a  mark  ;  and  was  fo  careful  to  furnifh  himfelf  with 
a  breed  of  good  horfes,  that  no  prince  in  Europe  could 
boall  of  a  fuperiority  in  this  rtfpedl.  He  was  folici- 
ted  by  Sir  Edward  Conway  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  afFairs  of  the  continent,  where  Sigifmund  III.  of 
Poland  threatened,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  attack  Guftavus  Adolphus  the  young 
king  of  Sweden  ;  but  the  death  of  the  prince,  which 
happened  this  year,  prevented  all  interference  of  this 
kind. 

To  his  other  virtues  Prince  Henry  added  thofe  of 
frugality  without  avarice,  and  generofity  without  ex¬ 
travagance*. 
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Henry,  travagance.  As  early  as  the  year  1605  he  began  to 
fhow  an  attention  to  his  intered  as  dnke  of  Cornwall, 
and  to  take  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  his  revenues 
there.  In  1610  he  fettled  and  appointed  the  officers 
of  his  houfehold,  making  his  choices  with  the  greateft 
prudence,  and  giving  orders  for  the  management  and 
regulation  of  his  affairs  with  all  the  wifdom  and  gra¬ 
vity  of  an  old  counfellor.  Some  lands  were  now  al¬ 
lotted  to  him  for  his  revenues  ;  and  inftead  of  dimi- 
nilhing  his  income  during  the  fhort  time  he  was  in  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  they  were  found  at  his  death  to  be 
fome  thoufands  of  pounds  better  than  when  he  obtain¬ 
ed  them.  At  this  time  he  fhowed  much  reluftance  to 
gratify  any  of  his  fervants  except  by  promifes,  as  not 
thinking  himfelf  yet  authorifed  to  give  any  thing  away: 
but  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  he  conferred  penfions 
011  fome  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  reward¬ 
ed  them  all  according  to  their  merit. 

Though  Prince  Henry  never  interfered  much  in 
public  bufinefs,  yet  in  any  little  tranfaftions  lie  had  of 
this  kind,  he  always  difplayed  great  firmnefs  and  refo- 
lution,  as  well  as  abfolutc  propriety  of  conduct.  In  a 
later  from  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  earl  of  Dunfermlisg,. 
he  h  commended  for  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  with 
which  he  repelled  the  calumnies  of  fome  who  “  had 
rafhly,  and  with  the  higheil  intemperance  of  tongue, 
endeavoured  to  wound  the  Scottifh  nation.”  By  this 
he  alluded  to  fome  very  grofs  and  fcurrilous  invec¬ 
tives  thrown  out  againfl  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots 
by  Sir  Chridopher  Pigot,  in  a  debate  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  on  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
This  gentleman  declared  his  aftonidiment  at  the  pro- 
pofal  of  uniting  a  good  and  fertile  country  to  one  poor, 
barren,  and  in  a  manner  difgraced  by  nature  ;  and  for 
afiociating  rich,  frank,  and  honed  men,  with  fuch  as 
were  beggars,  proud,  and  generally  traitors  and  rebels 
to  their  kings  ;  with  many  other  fhameful  expreffions 
of  the  fame  kind.  His  majefly  was  highly  offended 
with  the  whole  council ;  and  Sir  Chriftopher,  after 
being  obliged  in  parliament  to  retract  his  words,  was 
expelled  the  houfe  and  imprifoqed  5  in  confeqnence  of 
which,  the  king  was  addreffed  by  the  dates  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  thanked  him  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifefted 
for  the  honour  of  the  country.  In  another  indance, 
where  the  prince  wifhed  Mr  FaUerljon,  a  Scotfman,  to 
fuperfede  Sir  Robert  Car,  one  of  the  attendants  of  his 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  the  king  and  earl  of  Salifbury,  his  highnefs  carried 
his  point  by  perfuading  Sir  Robert  of  himfelf  to  give 
up  the  place  in  qudtion. 

Under  this  year,  i6ii,the  elegant  Latin  hidorian 
of  Great  Britain  from  1572  to  1628,  Robert  Jolm- 
llon,  places  a  dory,  which,  though  unfupported  by  any 
authority  but  his  own,  and  improbable  in  itfelf,  mull 
not  be  omitted  here.  The  prince,  according  to  this 
writer,  requerted  the  king  that  he  might  be  appointed 
to  prdide  in  the  council.  This  demand  was  feconded 
by  the  king’s  favourite  Car,  Vifcount  Rochcder,  who 
urged  his  inajedy  to  lay  his  fon’s  petition  before  the 
'  council.  But  the  rail  of  Salifbury,  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  Rocheder,  and  a  thorough  mader 
of  artifice  and  dilfimulation,  ufed  all  his  efforts  to  de¬ 
feat  whatever  meafures  were  propofed  by  his  rival:  and 
being  afked  foon  after  his  opinion  upon  this  point, 
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whether  it  was  for  the  public  intered  that  the  prince  Henry, 
fhould  prefide  in  the  council?  anfwered,  that  he  thought  ^,itJ 
it  dangerous  to  divide  the  government,  and  to  invert 
the  foil  with  the  authority  of  the  father.  Many  others 
of  the  privy  council  having  delivered  their  opinions  on 
the  fame  quedion,  that  of  the  earl  of  Salifbury  was 
adopted  by  the  majority.  But  his  lordfhip  foon  took 
an  opportunity,  in  a  fecret  conference  with  the  prince, 
to  lament  his  own  fituation,  and  to  perfuade  his  high¬ 
nefs  that  Lord  Rocheder  had  the  only  induence  in  the 
palace,  and  privately  counteracted  all  his  defigns.  The 
prince,  on  his  part,  refented  the  denial  of  his  requed, 
and  his  exclufion  from  public  bufinefs.  It  was  not 
long  before  Lord  Rocheder  difeovered  the  earl  of  Sa- 
lifbury’s  practice  againfl  him  with  the  prince;  to  whom 
he  therefore  went  to  clear  himfelf.  But  his  high¬ 
nefs  turned  from  him  with  great  indignation,  and 
would  not  hear  his  juflification.  The  queen  like  wife, 
highly  difpleafcd  with  the  vifcount,  refuted  to  fee  him, 
and  fought  all  means  of  leffening  his  power.  This 
fonvardnefs  imputed  to  the  prince  by  the  hidorian,  in 
endeavouring  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  is  not  (as  Dr  Birch  remarks)  at  all 
fuitable  to  the  chai  after  of  his  highnefs,  or  to  any 
other  accounts  which  wc  have  of  him  ;  nor  ought  it 
to  be  believed  upon  the  credit  of  a  writer  whu  cites 
no  authority  for  it,  nor  indeed  for  fcaice  any  other 
affertions  in  his  hidory,  how  extraordinary  foever  they 
appear  to  be,  and  who  frequently  ventures  to  enlarge 
upon  fubjefts  which  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  have 
known.  However,  it  is  not  much  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  prince  had  no  great  erteem  for  Lord  Rocheder, 
whole  rife  to  the  power  of  a  favourite  and  a  miniber 
he  fo  much  difliked,  if  we  may  believe  a  fatirical  wri¬ 
ter  of  Memoirs*,  that  he  was  reported  either  to  have  *  Francis 
druck  his  lordfhip  on  the  back  with  a  racket,  or  very  ^/borne’s 
hardly  forborne  it.  And  another  hidorian,  not  much  M^nobTon 
lefs  iatirical,  Arthur  Wilfonf,  mentions  the  bicker-  Kingjames% 
ings  betwixt  the  prince  and  the  vifcount ;  and  that  Sir  fe&.  38. 
James  Elphinbon  obferving  his  highnefs  one  day  to  be  P*5?a 
difeontented  with  the  vifcount,  offered  to  kill  him;  for 
which  the  prince  reproved  him,  and  faid  that  if  there  K /James  I. 
were  caufe  lie  would  do  it  himfelf.  Bat  to  wave  fnch  very 
fnfpicious  authorities,  it  will  be  fufficient,  in  order  to 
judge  of  his  highnefs’s  opinion  of  the  vifcount,  and  his 
adminidration  at  the  very  height  of  it,  to  hear  what 
himfelf  fays  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  of 
the  loth  of  September  1612  :  “As  matters  go  now 
here,  I  will  deal  in  no  bufineffes  of  importance  for 
fome  refpefts.” 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  that  the  marriage  of  a 
prince  fo  accomplifhed  and  fo  much  admired  would  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  was  indeed  the 
cale.  The  queen,  who  favoured  the  intered  of  Spain, 
propofed  a  match  with  the  infanta,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  himfelf  feemed  to  be  inclined  to  the  match.  In 
1611a  propofal  was  made  for  a  double  marriage  be¬ 
twixt  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  elded  daughter  of 
the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  between  the  prince  of  Savoy 
and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  ;  but  thefe  overtures  were 
very  coolly  received,  being  generally  difagreeable  to 
the  nation.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  at  that  time  prifoner 
in  the  *T  ower,  wrote  two  excellent  treatifes  againd 
thefe  matches  ;  in  one  of  which  he  dyles  the  prince 
The  niojl  excellent  and  hopeful ,  as  he  does  alfo  in  the  in- 
3  F  2  tro- 
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trodu&ion  to  his  Obfervations  on  the  royal  navy  and 
fea-fervice.  About  the  year  1612,  his  marriage  be¬ 
came  an  objeft  of  general  attention.  In  this  affair  the 
king  feems  to  have  inclined  to  match  his  fon  with  the 
princefs  who  promifed  to  bring  the  largeft  dowry;  the 
nation  at  large  to  have  been  influenced  by  motives  of 
religion  ;  and  the  prince  himlelf  to  have  remained 
entirely  pafiive,  and  to  have  been  willing  to  beftow  his 
perfon  with  the  moft  perfedl  indifference  on  whatfo- 
cver  princefs  fhould  be  chofen  for  him.  This  appears 
from  a  letter  to  the  king  dated  5th  Oftober  1612,  in 
which  he  considers  the  match  with  the  fecond  princefs 
of  France  as  in  a  manner  concluded.  Propofals  had 
indeed  been  made  of  fending  her  over  to  England  for 
her  education,  fhe  being  only  nine  years  of  age  at  that 
time  ;  but  Villeroy  the  French  minifter  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  year  longer. 
The  1  talons  afiigned  by  the  prince  for  wifhing  her 
coming  to  England  at  that  time  were  merely  political: 

1.  Becaufe  the  French  court,  by  having  the  princefs  in 
their  power,  might  alter  her  mind  as  they  pleafed  ; 

2.  That  there  would  thus  be  a  greater  likelihood  of 
converting  her  to  the  Proteflant  religion  ;  and,  3. 
That  his  majefty’s  credit  would  be  better  preferved 
when  both  daughters  (the  eldefl  being  promifed  to  the 
prince  of  Spain)  fhould  be  delivered  at  the  fame  time, 

♦  though  the  conclufion  of  the  one  marriage  might  be 
much  later  than  of  the  other.  With  regard  to  the 
exercife  of  her  religion,  the  prince  exprdTed  himfelf 
rather  in  fevere  terms,  wifhing  his  majefly  only  to  al¬ 
low  her  to  ufe  it  in  “  her  moft  private  and  fecret 
chamber.'’,  He  then  argues  with  the  moft  philofophic 
indifference  of  the  propriety  of  a  match  with  the 
French  princefs  rather  than  with  one  of  the  houfe  of 
Savoy  ;  concluding  at  laft  in  the  following  words; 
“  If  1  have  incurred  in  the  fame  error  that  I  did  laft 
by  the  indifference  of  my  opinion,  I  humbly  crave  par¬ 
don  of  your  majefly,  holding  it  fitter  for  your  majefty 
to  refolve  what  courfe  is  moft  convenient  to  be  taken 
by  the  rules  of  the  flate,  than  for  me  who  am  fo  little 
acquainted  with  fuhje&s  of  that  nature  :  and  befides, 
your  majefly  may  think,  that  my  part  to  play,  which 
is  to  be  in  love  with  any  of  them,  is  not  yet  at  hand.” 
On  the  whole  ,  it  appeared,  that  there  never  was  any 
real  dtfign  in  the  king  or  prince  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  conclufion  ;  and  that  the  propofid  had  been  made 
only  with  a  view  to  break  off  the  match  of  the  eldefl 
daughter  with  the  prince  of  Spain,  which  could  not 
now  be  done.  * 

PrinCe  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  indifference  in 
matrimonial  matters,  applied  himfelf  with  the  utmoft 
affiduity  to  his  former  employments  and  exercifes,  the 
continual  fatigue  of  which  was  thought  to  impair  his 
health.  In  the  19th  year  of  his  age  his  conftitution 
fetmed  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change  :  he  began  to 
appear  pale  and  thin,  and  to  be  more  retired  and  Te¬ 
nons  than  ufual.  He  complained  now  and  then  of  a 
giddinefs  and  heavy  pain  in  his  forehead,  which  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  ftroke  up  his  b/*ow  before  he  put  on  his 
hat  :  he  frequently  bled  at  the  nofe,  which  gave  great 
relief,  though  the  difeharge  flopped  fome  time  before 
his  death.  Thtfe  forebodings  of  a  dangerous  malady 
were  totally  neglected  both  by  himfelf  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  even  after  he  began  to  be  feized  at  intervals  with 
fainting  fits.  Notwithftanding  thtfe  alarming  fy nip- 


toms,  he  continued  his  ufual  employments.  On  the  Henry, 
arrival  of  Count  de  Naffau  in  England,  he  waited  * — 
upon  him  as  though  nothing  had  been  the  matter  ; 
and  when  the  fubjeeft  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth’s  mar¬ 
riage  came  to  be  canvafftd,  he  interefted  himfelf  deeply 
in  the  affair,  and  never  defifted  till  the  match  with  the 
elector  palatine  was  concluded.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  1612,  the  prince  went  to  Richmond,  where  he 
continued  till  the  progrefs  ;  and  notwithftanding  the 
complaints  above  mentioned,  he  now  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  to  learn 
to  fvvim.  This  pradiice  in  an  evening,  and  after  {up¬ 
per,  was  difeommended  by  feveral  of  his  attendants ; 
and  was  fuppofed  to  have  flopped  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe,  from  which  he  had  experienced  fuch  falutary 
effedls.  He  could  not,  however,  be  prevailed  upon 
to  difcontiime  the  -pra&ice  ;  and  took  likewife  great 
pleafure  in  walking  by  the  river-fide  in  moon-light  to 
hear  the  found  and  echo  of  the  trumpets,  by  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  too  much  expofed  to  the  evening 
dews.  Through  impatience  to  meet  the  king  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  rode  Co  miles  in  one  day  ;  and  having  refted 
himfelf  during  the  night,  he  rode  the  next  day  36 
miles  to  Btlvoir  Caflle,  where  he  met  the  king  at  the 
time  appointed.  During  the  heat  of  the  feafon  alfo 
he  made  feveral  other  fatiguing  journeys,  which  muft 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  impair  his  health. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  progrefs,  he  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  the  court  from  Wednefday  till  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  when  the  king  and  queen  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility  attended  at  fupper.  Next  day  he  batten¬ 
ed  to  his  houfe  at  Richmond,  where  he  expected. the 
eledlor  palatine,  and  began  to  give  orders  for  his  re¬ 
ception,  alfo  to  take  meafures  for  rewarding  his  fer- 
vants  To  fome  of  thofe  he  gave  peufions,  and  pro¬ 
mifed  to  gratify  the  reft  as  foon  as  pofiible.  From 
this  time,  however,  his  health  daily  declined.  His 
countenance  became  more  pale,  and  his  body  more 
emaciated:  he  complained  nowand  then  of  drowfinefs; 
which  frequently  made  him  afk  his  attendants  concern¬ 
ing  the  natuie  and  cure  of  an  epidemic  fever,  probably 
of  the  putrid  kind,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
England,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
thither  from  Hungary.  He  now  began  frequently  to 
ligh,  as  is  ufual  for  perfons  afflicted  with  d borders  of 
that  kind.  The  malady  increafed  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  though  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
conceal  it,  and  occupied  himfelf  as  ufual  ;  only  that 
now,  inftead  of  riling  early  in  the  morning  as  before, 
lie  would  commonly  keep  his  bed  till  nine.  On  the 
10th  of  that  month  he  had  two  flight  fits  of  an  ague> 
which  obliged  him  to  keep  his  chamber  ;  and  on  the 
13th  his  diflemper  feemed  to  be  augmented  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  diarrhoea,  which,  however,  gave  fo  much  relief 
next  day,  that  he  infilled  upon -being  removed  from 
Richmond  to  Sc  James’s,  in  order  to  receive  the  elec¬ 
tor  palatine.  On  his  arrival  there,  fome  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  began  to  be  alaimed  by  the  figns  of  ficknefs 
which  appeared  upon  him,  though  he  himfelf  made  no 
complaint,  and  even  allowed  his  phyfician  to  go  to  his 
own  houfe.  The  ele&or  arrived  on  the  i6th,  and  the 
prince  waited  upon  him  at  Whitehall ;  but  his  difeafe 
had  now  gained  fo  much  ground,  that  his  temper  un¬ 
derwent  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  and  he  became 
peevifh  and  difconteritcd  with  almofl  every  thing  i 

never- 
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neverthelefs  he  frill  continued  to  give  orders  about  what 
related  to  the  ceremony  of  his  filler’s  marriage  ;  and 
kept  company  as  much  Ss  he  could-  with  the  elector 
and  the  count  de  Naffau,  with  whofe  convention  he 
feemed  to  be  particularly  delighted.  So  great  was  his 
activity  even  at  this  tune,  that  he  played  a  match  at 
tennis  on  the  24th  of  O&ober.  At  this  time  he  expo- 
fed  himfelf  in  his  fhirt,  feemingly  without  any  iriconve- 
niencej;  but  at  night  he  complained  of  a  greater  degree 
of  laiTitude  than  ufuai,  and  of  a  pain  in  his  head.  Next 
day,  being  Sunday,  he  attended  divine  fervice,  and  heard 
two  fen  nous;  after  which  hedined  withhismajefty,feem- 
ingly  with  a  good  appetite,  but  the  palenefs  and  ghailly 
appearance  of  his  countenance  was  much  remarked. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  violence  of  his  difremper;  being  feized  with  a  great 
faintnefs,  fliivering,  and  head-ach,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  a  fever,  which  from  that  time  never  left  him.  Several 
phyficians  were  called;  but  they  differed  much  in  their 
opinions,  if  indeed  any  agreement  amongft  them,  confi- 
dering  the  ftute  of  medicine  at  that  time, could  have  been 
of  fervice.  On  the  firft  of  November  he  was  blooded; 
an  operation  which  Dr  Butler  one  of  his  phyficians  had 
hitherto  oppoftd,  hut  now  confented  to  in  compliance 
with  his  fellows.  The  impropriety  of  it  was  manifeft 
by  the  thin  and  diffolved  Hate,  of  the  blood  which  was 
taken  away,  and  frill  more  by  his  becoming  much 
worfe  next  day.  As  at  that  time  the  Peruvian  bark, 
the  great  antidote  in  putrid  cifeafes,  was  unknown, 
and  no  proper  methods  of  treatment  feem  to  have  been 
employed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  funk  under 
the  difeafe.  Among  other  abfurd  remedies  ifred  on 
this  occafion  was  “  a  cock  cloven  by  the  back,  and 
applied  to  the  foies  of  his  feet.”  He  expired  on  the 
6th  of  November  1 6 1  2,  at  the  age  of  1 3  years  8  months 
and  17  days.  On  opening  his  body,  the  lungs  were 
found  black,  fpotted,  and  full  of  corrupted  matter ; 
the  diaphragm  was  alfo  blackened  in  many  places;  the 
blood- veffcls  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  were  di- 
flended  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  full  of  water  : 
the  liver  was  in  fome  places  pale  and  lead-coloured  ; 
the  gall-bladder  defritute  of  bile,  and  difrended  with 
wind;  and  the  fpleen  in  many  places  unnaturally  black. 
His  funeral  was  not  folemnized  till  the  7th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  following.  Many  funeral  fennons  were  publifhed 
in  honour  of  him,  and  the  two  universities  publifhed 
colltdftions  of  verfes  on  this  occafion.  The  moil  emi¬ 
nent  poets  of  that  age  alfo  exerted  themlclvts  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  deccafed  prince ;  particularly  Donne, 
Brown,  Chapman,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Do¬ 
minic  Baudius  of  Leyden,  & c. 

His  highnefs’s  family  continued  together  at  St 
James’s  till  the  end  of  December  1612,  when  it  was 
diffolved  ;  and  upon  the  day  of  their  diflblution,  Mr 
Jofeph  Hall,  his  chaplain,  preached  to  them  a  moll  pa¬ 
thetic  farewell  fermon  on  Revel,  xxi.  3.  In  this  he 
fpeaks  of  his  deceafed  mafter  in  the  highefr  terms  of 
commendation,  as  the  glory  of  the  nation,  ornament  of 
mankind,  hope  of  pofterity,  See.  ;  and  that  he,  who 
was  compounded  of  all  lovtlinefs,  had  infufed  an  har¬ 
mony  into  his  whole  family,  which  was  “  the  mo  ft 
loving  and  entire  fdlowfhip  that  ever  met  in  the  court 
of  any  prince.”  The  exhortation,  with  which  the 
preacher  concludes,  is:  ‘‘Go  in  peace,  and  live  as 


thofe  that  Henry. 
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thofe  that  have  loft  fuch  a  mafter,  and  as 

ferve  a  Mafter  whom  they  cannot  lofe.”  'r"“ wm* 

Prince  Henry  was  of  a  comely  ftature,  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  ;  of  a  ftrong,  ftraight,  well  made  body, 
with  fomewhat  broad  fhoulders  and  a  fmull  waift  ;  of 
an  amiable  and  majeftic  countenance  :  his  hair  of  an 
auburn  colour :  he  was  long-faced,  and  had  a  broad 
forehead,  a  piercing  eye,  a  molt  gracious  fmile,  with 
a  terrible  frown.  He  was  courteous,  loving,  and  af¬ 
fable  ;  naturally  modeft,  and  even  (hatne -faced  ;  molt 
patient,  which  he  fhowed  both  in  life  and  death  ;  flow 
to  anger,  fo  that  even  when  he  was  offended  he 
would  govern  it  and  reftrain  himfelf  to  filtnce.  He  # 
was  merciful  to  offenders,  after  a  little  punifhment  to 
make  them  feniible  of  their  faults.  His  fentiments  of  - 
piety  were  ftrong  and  habitual;  and  his  zeal  for  the 
interefts  of  religion  was  fuch,  that  he  would,  if  he  had  li¬ 
ved,  have  ufed  his  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  divi- 
fions  among  its  proftffors.  He  ufually  retired  three 
times  a-day  for  his  private  devotions,  and  was  fcarce 
once  a  month  abfent  from  the  public  prayers,  where 
his  behaviour  was  highly  decent  and  exemplary,  and 
his  attention  to  the  preacher  the  molt  fixed  imaginable. 

He  had  the  greateft  efteem  for  all  divines  whofe  cha¬ 
racters:  and  conduct  correfponded  with  their  profeffion  ; 
but  could  not  conceal  his  indignation  agamft  fuch  as 
adled  inconfiftently  with  it,  and  he  above  all  things 
abhorred  flattery  and  vain-glory  in  them.  Hu  had  a 
thorough  deteftation  for  popery,  though  he  treated 
thofe  of  that  religion  with  great  courtefy  ;  fhowirig, 
that  his  hatred  was  not  levelled  at  their  perfons,  but 
their  opinions.  And  he  was  fo  immoveable  in  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  that,  not  long  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  as  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  f  affures  us,  f-  Blfconrfs 
he  made  a  folemn  proteftation  that  he  would  never  of  the  mofi 
join  in  marriage  with  one  of  a  different  faith.  tlltijlnous 

The  prince  was  fo  exadl  in  all  the  duties  o 
filial  piety,  and  bore  fo  true  a  reverence  and  re-  Charles 
fpect  for  'the  king  his  father,  that  though  fom c- Cornwallis,, 
times,  out  of  his  own  inclination,  or  by  the  excite- P-,jnte<* 
ment  of  others,  he  moved  his  maiefty  in  fome  things 
relating  to  the  public,  or  his  own  particular  mterdts,^/**^ 
or  thofe  of  others;  yet  upon  the  lead- word-  or  lookvo!.  iv. 
or  fign  given  him  of  his  majefty’s  disapprobation,  hep*  3aQ* 
would  inftantly  defift  from  purfuing  the  point,  and 
return  either  with  fatisfaclion  upon  finding  it  di  {agree¬ 
able  to  the  king,  or  with  fuch  a  rcfolved  patience  that 
he  neither  in  word  or  a£lion  gave  fo  much  as  any  ap¬ 
pearance  cf  being  difpleafed  or  difeontented.  lie  ad¬ 
hered  flri&ly  to  juftice  on  all  occafions;  and  never  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  determine  rafhly,  or  till  after  a  due 
examination  of  both  parties.  This  love  of  juftice 
fhowed  itfelf  very  early  by  favouring  and  rewarding 
thofe  among  his  pages,  and  other  young  gentlemen- 
placed  about  him,  who,  by  men  of  great  judgment, 
were  thought  to  be  of  the  beft  behaviour  and  moft  me¬ 
rit.  And  when  he  was  but  a  little  above  five  years  of 
age,  and  a  fon  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  fomewhat  younger 
than  himfelf,  falling  out  with  one  of  his  highnefs’s  pur¬ 
ges,  did  him  fome  wrong,  the  prince  reproved  him  for 
it,  faying,  “  I  love  you,  becaufe  you  are  my  lord’s 
fon,  and  my  coufin  :  but  if  you  be  not  better  condL 
tioned,  I  will  love  fnch  a  one  better  naming  the 
child  w  ho  had  complained  of  him.  He  was  of  fing.ularr 

in- 
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integrity,  and  hated  flattery  and  difflrnulation ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  he  tdeemed  a  bafe  quality,  efpecially  in 
a  prince  ;  nor  could  he  ever  con  drain  himfelf  to  treat 
thofe  kindly  who  did  not  deferve  his  love.  A  noble¬ 
man  in  the  higheft  favour  with  the  king  had  written  to 
him,  by  fptcial  command"  of  his  majefty,  a  letter, 
wherein  he  recommended  to  his  highnefs  a  matter  of 
very  great  confequence,  to  be  inftantly  anfwered  ;  and 
in  his  fubfcription  had  ufed  thefe  words,  “  Yours  be¬ 
fore  all  the  world.”  His  highnefs  dtrcded  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis  to  draw  up  an  anfwer,  who,  having  writ¬ 
ten  it,  added  fome  words  of  favour  to  the  nobleman  to 
precede  the  prince’s  ilgning.  His  highnefs  having 
read  and  cordldered  the  letter,  allowed  it  entirely  with¬ 
out  alteration  :  But  with  rtgard  to  the  words  of  fub¬ 
fcription,  notwithdanding  the  great  haile  which  the 
difpatch  required,  he  ordered  it  to  bemew  written,  and 
the  words  objected  to  by  him  to  be  left  out  $  alleging, 
that  lie  to  whom  he  wrote  had  dealt  with  him  untruly 
and  unfaithfully,  and  that  his  hand  Ihould  never  affirm 
what  his  heart  did  not  think.  His  temperance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  article  of  fruit,  was  as  eminent  as  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  vanity  and  ollentation,  which  began  to 
fliow  themfclves  when  he  was  very  young.  When  he 
was  taught  to  handle  the  pike,  and  his  mailer  in- 
ffrudlcd  him  both  by  word  and  example  to  ufe  a  kind 
of  datelinefs  in  marching  and  holding  of  his  hatid  ; 
though  he  learned  all  other  things,  he  would  not  con¬ 
form  himfelf  to  that  affedkd  faffiion  ;  and  if  fome- 
times,  upon  earned  intreaty,  he  offered  to  ufe  it,  he 
would  laugh  at  himfelf,  and  prefently  return  to  his 
own  more  modeff  and  decent  manner.  And  though 
he  was  a  perfeA  mailer  of  dancing,  he  never  pra&iled 
it  except  when  he  was  drongly  preffed  to  it.  The 
fame  modedy  appeared  in  whatever  he  faid  or  did  : 
But  it  was  no  impediment  to  his  generous  and  heroic 
difpofition,  which  made  him  perform  all  his  exercifes 
bed  before  much  company  and  the  greated  perfonages. 
His  cloaths  were  ufually  very  plain,  except  on  oc- 
cafions  of  public  ceremony,  or  upon  receiving  foreign 
ambaffadors,  when  lie  would  affume  a  magnificence  of 
drefs,  and  an  air  of  majedy,  which  immediately  af¬ 
ter  he  laid  afide.  Having  once  worn  a  fuit  of  Wellh 
frize  for  a  condderable  time,  and  being  told  that  it 
was  too  mean  for  him,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  keep 
even  a  rich  fuit  fo  long  ;  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  was 
not  afhamed  of  his  country  cloth,  and  wifhed  that  it 
would  lad  for  ever. 

In  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  memory  few  of  the 
fame  age  ever  went  beyond  this  prince;  and  fewer  dill 
in  a  right  judgment  of  what  he  was  taught.  When  he 
began  to  have  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
being  defired  to  clioofe  a  motto  cut  of  feveral  fen  tenets 
collected  by  his  tutor  for  his  ufe,  after  reading  over 
many  good  ones,  he  pitched  upon  that  of  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  Fax  mentis  hone  [lx  gloria .  And  being  a  (Iced  by 
the  king  one  day,  which  were  the  bed  verfts  that  lie 
had  learned  in  the  firft  book  of  Virgil’s  iEneid,  he  an- 
fwered  thefe : 

Rex  era*  JRneas  rolls,  que  jn filer  alter 

Nec  pietaie  fuit ,  me  hello  major  arm  is « 

Reading  likewife  another  verfe  of  the  fame  poet, 

Tros  ‘Tyriufi'C  mihi  r.ullo  difcriminc  agtlur , 

lie  faid  lie  would  make  ufe  of  it  with  this  alteration, 

Anglui  Scoiufve  mihi  nulla  dij.rtmlne  agetur. 
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Befides  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  he 
fpoke  the  Italian  and  French ;  and  had  made  a  confi- 
derable  progrefs'in  philofophy,  hidory,  fortification, 
mathematics,  and  cofmography  ;  in  the  two  lad  of 
which  he  was  inftruAed  by  that  excellent  mathemati¬ 
cian  Mr  Edward  Wright.  He  loved  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  do  fomewhat  of  every  thing,  and  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  moil  excellent.  He  greatly  delighted  in  all 
rare  inventions  and  arts,  and  military  engines  both  at 
land  and  fea  ;  in  fhooting  and  levelling  great  pieces  of 
ordnance;  in  the  ordering  and  marfhaling  of  armies; 
in  building  and  gardening  ;  in  mufic,  fculpcure,  and 
painting,  in  which  lad  art  he  brought  over  feveral 
works  of  great  maders  from  all  countries. 

He  had  a  jud  opinion  of  the  great  abilities  of  Sir 
W alter  Raleigh  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  laid,  that  “  no 
king  but  his  father  would  keep  fuch  a  bird  in  a 
cage.  And  it  is  amrmed,  that  his  highnefs,  but  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  obtained  the  lands  and 
callle  of  Sheiburn  in  Dorfttlhire,  the  confifcated  eftate 
of  Sir  Walter,  with  an  intention  of  returning  \t  to 
him.  That  eminent  writer,  foldier,  and  datefman, 
had  a  reciprocal  regard  for  the  prince,  to  whom  he 
had  defignsd  to  addrefs  a  difeourfe  “  Of  the  Art  of 
War  by  Sea,”  which  his  hfghnefs’s  death  prevented  the 
author  from  finilliing.  He  had  written  likewife  to  the 
prince  another  “  Difeourfe  of  a  Maritimal  Voyage,  with 
the  paffages  and  incidents  therein  But  this  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print.  He  had  alfo  intended,  and,  as 
he  expreffes  it,  hewn  out  a  fecond  and  third  volume  of 
his  General  Hidory,  which  were  to  have  been  direAed 
to  his  highnefs:  “  but  it  has  plcafed  God  (fays  he) 
to  take  that  glorious  prince  out  of  this  world,  to  whom 
they  were  dire&ed  ;  whofe  unfpeakable  and  never- 
enough  lamented  lofs  hath  taught  me  to  fay  with  Job, 
Ferfa  ejl^  in  Indium  cithara  me  a,  &  organum  meum  in  vo- 
can  Jkntium V 

In  the  government  of  his  houfhold  and  management 
of  his  revenues,  though  he  was  fo  very  young,  his  ex¬ 
ample  deferved  to  be  imitated  by  all  other  princes. 
He  not  only  gave  orders,  but  faw  almod  every  thing 
done  himfelf;  fo  that  there  were  fcarce  any  of  his  do- 
medics  whom  he  did  not  know  by  name.  And  among 
thefe  there  was  not  one  even  fufpeded  papid  ;  his  di- 
re&ions  being  very  peremptory  for  fetting  down  the 
names  of  all  communicants,  that  he  might  know  if 
there  were  any  of  his  family  who  did  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  communion.  His  family  was  large,  confid- 
ing  of  few  lefs  than  500,  many  of  them  young  gentle¬ 
men  born  to  great  fortunes,  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  when  their  paffions  and  appetites  were  drong*, 
their  reafon  weak,  and  their  experience  little.  But 
his  judgment,  the  gravity  of  his  princely  afpedl, 
and  his  own  example,  were  Efficient,  redraints  upon 
them  ;  his  very  eye  ferved  iidtead  of  a  command  ; 
and  his  looks  alone  had  more-  tffeA  than  the  (harped 
repreheniions  of  other  princes.  If  any  difputes  or  eon- 
teds  arofe  among  his  fervants,  he  would  put  a  dop  to 
them  at  the  beginning,  by  referring  them  to  fome  of 
his  principal  officers,  whom  he  thought  mod  intelli¬ 
gent  in  points  of  that  nature,  and  to  umlerdand  bell 
what  compenfation  was  due  to  the  injured,  and  what 
reproof  to  the  offender;  fo  that  in  fo  numerous  a  fa¬ 
mily  there  was  not*  fo  much  as  a  blow  given,  nor  any 
quarrel  carried  to  the  lead  height. 

Though 
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Henry.  Though  he  loved  'plenty  and  magnificence  in  his 

y -  houfe,  he  reftrained  them  within  the  rules  of  frugality 

and  moderation,  as  we  have  already  noticed..  By  this 
economy  he  avoided  the  necefiity  of  being  rigid  to  his 
tenants,  either  by  raifing  their  farms  or  fines,  or  feek- 
ing  or  taking  advantage  of  forfeitures.  Nor  was  he 
tempted  to  make  the  profit  which  both  law  and  right 
afforded  him,  of  fuch  who  had  in  the  time  of  former 
princes  purchafed  lands  belonging  to  his  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  which  could  not  by  law  be  alienated  from 
it  ;  for  he  gave  them,  upon  refuming  thefe  lands,  a 
rtafonable  fatisfadtion.  Neither  did  his  economy  re- 
llrain  him  from  being  liberal  where  merit  or  diilrcfs 
called  for  it  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  was  never  known  to 
give,  or  even  promife,  any  thing,  but  upon  mature  de¬ 
liberation.  Whatever  abufes  were  reprefented  to  him, 
he  immediately  redreffed,  to  the  entire  facisfa&ion  of 
the  perfons  aggrieved.  In  his  removal  from  one  of  his 
houfes  to  another,  and  in  his  attendance  on  the  king 
011  the  fame  occafions,  or  in  progrtffes,  he  would  fuffer 
no  provifions  or  carriages  to  be  taken  up  for  his  ufe, 
without  full  contentment  given  to  the  parties.  And 
he  was  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  being 
prejudiced  or  annoyed  by  himfelf  or  any  of  lhs  train, 
that  whenever  he  went  out  to  hawk  before  harveft  wa3 
ended,  tic  would  take  care  that  none  fhould  pnfs  thro’ 
the  corn  ;  and,  to  fet  them  an  example,  would  himfelf 
ride  rather  a  furlong  about. 

His  fpeech  was  flow,  and  attended  with  fome  impe¬ 
diment,  rather,  as  it  was  conceived,  by  cuftom  and  a 
long  imitation  of  fome  who  firft  inftru&ed  him,  than 
by  any  defeat  of  nature,  as  appeared  from  his  having 
much  correfted  it  by  ufing  at  home  amongft  his  fer- 
vants,  fir  ft  fhort  difeourfes,  afid  then  longer,  as  he 
found  himfelf  enabled  to  do  it.  Yet  he  would  often 
fay  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  the  moft  unfcrviceable 
tongue  of  any  man  living. 

He  had  a  certain  height  of  mind,  and  knew  well 
how  to  keep  his  diftance  ;  which  indeed  he  did  to  all, 
admitting  no  near  approach  either  to  his  power  or  his 
fecrets.  He  expreffed  himfelf,  upon  occafions  offered, 
to  love  and  efteem  moft  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were 
moft  anciently  defeeuded,  and  moft  nobly  and  lioneftly 
difpofed.  He  had  an  entire  affe&ion  for  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  filler  Elizabeth  ;  though  fome- 
ti tries,  by  a  kind  of  rough  play  with  the  former,  and 
an  appearance  of  com  radidling  the  latter  in  what  he 
difeerned  her  to  defire,  he  took  a  pleafure  in  giving 
them,  in  their  tender  years,  fome  exercife  of  their  pa- 
h  Francis  ticnce.  A  writer  J  of  left?  authority  than  Sir  Charles 
Ofb.jrne,  Cornwallis,  from  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  thefe 
‘JradAunA  particulars,  adds,  that  the  prince  feemed  to  have  more 
th^Rci  Sn°n  fcffcdtion  for  his  filler  than  his  brother,  whom  he  would 
of  King  often  taunt  till  he  made  him  weep,  telling  him,  that 
he  fhould  be  a  bifinop,  a  gown  being  fitteft  to  hide  his 
iegS)  which  were  i'ubjcdl  in  his  childhood  to  be 
crooked. 

With  regard  to  any  unlawful  pafiion  for  women,  to 
the  temptations  of  which  the  prince’s  youtli  and  fitua- 
tion  peculiarly  expofed  him,  his  hiftorian,  who  knew 
him,  and  obferved  him  much,  affures  us,  that  having 
been  prefent  at  great  feafls  made  in  the  prince's  houfe, 
to  winch  he  invited  the  moft  beautiful  ladies  of  the 
court  and  city,  he  could  not  difeover  by  his  highnefs’s 
behaviour,  eyes,  or  countenance,  the  leall  appearance 


of  a  particular  inclination  to  any  one  of  them  ;  nor 
was.  he  at  any  other  time  witnefs  of  fuch  words  or  ac¬ 
tions  as  could  juftly  be  a  ground  of  the  leall  fufpicion 
of  his  virtue  :  though  he  obferves,  that  fome  perfons 
of  that  rime,  meafuring  the  prince  by  thernfelves,  were 
pleafed  to  conceive  and  repoit  otherwife  of  him.  It 
is  indeed  afferted,  by  the  writer  of  Aulicus  Coj  Asians, 
believed  upon  good  grounds  to  be  William  Siunder- 
fon,  Efq;  author  of  the  “  Complete  Hifiory  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  fun  and  fuceeffor  King 
James,”  that  the  Prince  made  court  to  the  Countcfs  of 
Effex  (afterwaids  divorced  from  the  Earl,  and  married 
to  the  Vifcount  Rocheiler),  before  any  oth^r  lady  then 
living.  And  Arthur  Wilfon  mentions  the  many  amo¬ 
rous  glauces  which  the  prince  gave  her,  till  diicuver- 
ing  that  fhe  was  captivated  with  the  growing  fortunes 
of  Lord  Rocheiler,  and  grounded  more  hope  upon  him 
than  the  uncertain  and  hopelefs  love  of  I113  highnefs, 
he  foon  flighted  her.  The  learned  and  pious  antiqua¬ 
ry,  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewes,  in  a  manufeript  life  of  him- 
ftlf  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1637,  is  pofitive,  that  “  notwithstanding  the 
ineflimable  Prince  Henry’s  martial  deli  res  and  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  ways  of  godlinefs,  the  countefs,  being 
fet  on  by  the  earl  of  Northampton  her  father’s  uncle, 
firit  caught  his  eye  and  heart,  and  afterwards  profti- 
tuted  herfelf  to  him,  who  fir  ft  reaped  the  fruits  of  her 
virginity.  But  thofe  fparks  of  grace  which  even  then 
began  to  (how  their  lull  re  in  him,  with  thofe  more  he¬ 
roic  innate  qualities  derived  from  virtue,  which  gave 
the  law  to  his  more  advifed  aftions,  foon  raifed  him 
out  of  the  (lumber  of  that  diftemper,  and  taught  him 
to  reject  her  following  temptations  with  indignation 
and  Uipercilioufnefs.”  But  thefe  authorities.  Dr  Birch 
obferves,  ought  to  have  little  weight  to  the  prejudice 
of  the' prince’s  chara&er,  again  ft  the  diredl  teflimony 
in  his  favour  from  fo  well-informed  a  writer  as  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis. 

The  immature  death  of  the  prince  concurring  w  ith 
the  public  apprehenfions  of  the  power  of  the  papifts, 
and  the  ill  opinion  which  the  nation  then  had  of  the 
court,  gave  immediate  life  to  fufpieions  of  its  being 
haftenol  by  poifon.  And  thefe  fufpieions  were  heigh¬ 
tened  by  the  very  little  concern  (hown  by  fome  perfons 
in  gr^?.t  flat  ions.  “  To  tell  you  (fays  Richard  earl  of 
Dor  let  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  of  the 
23d  of  November  1612)  that  cur  riling  fun  is  fet  ere 
fcarcely  he  had  flione,  and  that  with  him  all  our  glory 
lies  buried,  you  know  and  do  lament  as  well  as  we,  and. 
better  than  fome  do,  and  more  truly  ;  or  elfe  vou  are 
not  a  man,  and  fenfible  of  this  kingdom’s  lofs.5’  And 
it  is  certain,  that  this  lofs  made  fo  little  impreflion  up¬ 
on  the  king  and  his  favourite,  that  the  lord  vifcount 
Rocheiler  on  the  9th  of  November,  three  days  after 
it,  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  to  begin  a  nego- 
ciation  for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the 
fecond  daughter  of  France.  But  the  ambaffador,  who 
had  more  fenfe  of  decency,  thought  it  improper  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  fuch  an  affair  fo  foon  after  the  late  prince’a 
death.  Mr  Beaulieu,  fecretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Ed¬ 
mondes,  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  of  November  1612,  to 
Mr  Trumbull,  then  refident  at  Bfu fills,  after  filling 
the  prince  “  the  flower  of  hi3  houfe,  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  admiration  of  all  (hangers,  which  in 
all  places  had  imprinted  a  great  hope  on  the  minds  of 
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Henry,  the  well  affe&ed,  as  it  had  already  ftricken  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  his  enemies,”  adds,  “  who  perhaps  (for 
of  this  lamentable  accident  we  have  yet  no  particular 
relation)  fearing  the  growing  virtues  of  that  young 
prince,  have  ufed  the  tvaiterous  venom  of  their  abomi¬ 
nable  practices  to  cut  him  off  in  his  youth.  And  this 
I  do  not  apprehend  without  caufe,  confidering  the  fe- 
veral  advevtifements  which  I  faw  a  month  ago  coming 
out  of  England,  Holland,  and  Calais,  of  ftrange  ru¬ 
mours  which  were  in  thefe  parts,  of  fome  great  and 
imminent  practice  in  hand,  for  the  fuccefs  whereof  it 
was  written,  that  in  fome  places  our  adverfaries  had 
made  folemn  prayers  :  and  out  of  Calais  it  was  efpeci- 
ally  advertifed,  that  in  your  parts  they  were  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  death  of  fome  great  prince.  But  alas  ! 
we  did  little  apprehend,  that  fuch  ominous  prognofti- 
cations  would  have  lighted  upon  the  perfon  of  that  vi¬ 
gorous  young  prince,  whofe  extraordinary  great  parts 
and  virtues  made  many  men  hope  and  believe,  that  God 
had  rcferved  and  deftined  him,  as  a  cliofen  inftruraent,  to 
be  the  ftandard- bearer  of  his  quarrel  in  thefe  miferable 
tipies,  to  work  the  reftoration  of  his  church,  and  the 
dtftrudlion  of  the  Romifh  idolatry.” 

With  the  above  notion  his  royal  higlinefs’s  mother 
the  queen  was  peculiarly  impreffed,  according  to  Hr 
Weiwood  ;  who,  in  his  Notes  on  Arthur  Wilfon’s 
Life  of  '  King  James  I.  in  the  Complete  Hiftory  of 
England,  p.  714.  informs  us,  though  without  giving 
any  authority,  that  when  the  prince  fell  into  his  laft 
illnefs,  the  queen  fent  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  fome 
of  his  cordials,  which  (he  herfelf  had  taken  fome  time 
before  in  a  fever  with  remarkable  fuccefs.  Raleigh 
fent  it,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  queen,  wherein 
he  expreffed  a  tender  concern  for  the  prince  ;  and, 
boafling  of  his  medicine,  Humbled  unluckily  upon  an 
expvtffion  to  this  purpofe,  “  that  it  would  certainly 
cure  liiqj  or  any  other  of  a  fever,  except  in  cafe  of 
poifon .”  As  the  prince  took  this  medicine,  and  died 
nptwithftanding  its  virtues,  the  queen,  in  the  agony 
of  her  grief,  fhowed  Raleigh’s  letter ;  and  laid  fo  much 
weight  on  the  exprefiion  about  poifon,  that  as  long  as 
file  lived  (lie  could  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  the 
*  Court  and  prince  had  died  by  that  means.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon* 
CharaBer  r/fuggeits  that  the  prince  was  poifoned.  The  fame  no- 
K.  Jamesy  tion  [ s  countenanced  by  Wilfon  in  his  Hiflory  J  ;  and 
f  *P ^62^6  was  adopted  by  I)r  Weiwood,  as  already  mentioned  : 

*  Who  like  wife,  in  another  work,  his-  Memoirs,  after 
ffyling  the  prince  “  the  darling  of  mankind,  and  a 
youth  of  vail  hopes  and  wonderful  virtues,”  remarks, 
that  it  was  the  general  rumour  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  his  highnefs  was  poifoned ;  and  that  there  is  in 
print  a  fermon  preached  at  St  James’s  upon  the  diffo- 
lution  of  his  family,  that  boldly  infmuated  fome  fuch 
thing.  By  this  fermon  Hr  Weiwood  mult  mean  that 
of  Mr  Hall  cited  above;  in  which,  however,  at  leaft  as 
it  is  reprinted  ill  the  London  edition  of  his  works  in 
1617  in  folio,  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  expref- 
fion  that  carries  the  leail  iniinuation  of  that  kind.  The 
writer  of  the  memoirs  adds,  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
bis  fpeech  at  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet,  had 
fome  reflections  upon  the  intimacy  of  that  lord  with 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  feemed  to  point  that 
way  ;  there  being  feveral  exprefiions  left  out  of  the 
printed  copy  that  were  in  the  fpeech.  Bifliop  Burnet 
I  ike  wife  tells  us,  that  lie  was  allured  by  Colonel  Titus, 
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that  he  had  heard  King  Charles  I.  declare,  that  the  Henry 

prince  liis  brother  was  poifoned  by  the  means  of  the  - 

Vifcount  Rochefter,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerfet.  But 
it  will  be  perhaps  fnfficient  to  oppofe  to  all  fuch  Aig- 
geflions  the  unanimous  opinion  of  phyficians  who  at¬ 
tended  the  prince  during  his  fickntffs,  and  opened  his 
body  after  his  death ;  from  which,  as  Hr  Weiwood  him- 
felf  obferves,  there  can  be  no  inference  drawn  that  he 
was  poifoned.  To  which  may  be  added  the  authority  of 
Sir  Charles  Cornwallis  who  was  well  informed,  andf  Life  and 
above  all  i'ufpicion  in  this  point,  and  who  pronounces  Death  of 
the  rumours  fpread  of  his  highnefs’s  having  been  poi-  &enry* 
foned  vain  ;  and  was  fully  convinced  that  his  death  was  81  ’  8z* 
natural,  and  occafioned  by  a  violent  fever. 

Henry  (Philip),  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformifl 
minifler,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
back,  flairs  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  born  at 
Whitehall  in  1631.  He  was  admitted  into  Weftmin- 
fter-fchool  at  about  12  years  of  age  ;  became  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Hr  Bufhby,  aud  was  employed  by  him,  w  ith 
fome  others,  in  colleCling  materials  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  afterwards  publifhed.  From  thence  he 
removed  to  Chrifl-church,  Oxford;  where,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  judge  Pulefton,  at  Emeral  in  Flintfliire, 
as  tutor  to  his  Tons,  and  to  preach  at  Worthenbury. 

He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  .Mr  Hamel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak  near  Whit¬ 
church,  by  whom  he  became  poffeffed  of  a  competent 
eflate.  When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  were  reftored, 
he  refilled  to  conform,  was  ejected,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak :  here,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  28 
years,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  the  induftrious, 
inftrudling  the  ignorant,  and  exercifing  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  good.  Hfc  moderation  in  his  non¬ 
conformity  was  eminent  and  exemplary  ;  and  upon  all 
occafions  he  bore  teflimony  againfl  uncharitable  and 
fchifmatical  feparation.  In  church  government  be 
wifhed  for  archbifhop  Ulher’s  redu&ion  of  epifcopacy. 

He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common-prayer  in 
public  affemblies;  which,  during  the  time  of  his  filence 
and  reftraint,  he  commonly  attended  with  liis  family 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent  diffenting  minifter 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  wa3  born 
in  the  y£ir  1662.  He  continued  under  his  father’s 
care  till  he  was  >8  years  of  age;  in  which  time  he 
became  well  /killed  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  childhood  ;  and  from  firft  to  laft  the 
ftudy  of  the  feriptures  was  his  mod  delightful  em¬ 
ployment.  He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Iflingtou  by  Mr  Hoolittle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray’s- Inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law;  where 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici¬ 
pal  law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  very  eminent  in  that  profefiion.  But  at  length,  - 
refolving  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in 
1686  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofen  pa¬ 
llor  of  a  congregation  at  Chefter,  where  he  lived  about 
25  years,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people. 

He  had  feveral  calls  from  London,  which  he  conftantly 
declined ;  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an 

unanimous 
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Henry,  unanimous  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Hackney,  north  of  England.  This  idea  was  probably  fuggefted  by 
'  He  wrote,  1.  Expofitions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols  folio,  the  profperity  of  the  fund  which  had  almoft  30  years  be- 
2.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Di regions  for  fore  been  eft&blifhed  fot  a  provision  to  minifters  widows, 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer.  Sec.  in  Scotland.  But  the  fituations  of  the  clergy  of 
5.  Four  difeourfes  againft  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The  Scotland  were  very  different  from  the  circumftances  of 
communicant’s  companion.  7,  Family  hymns.  8.  A  diffenting  minifters  in  England.  Annuities  and  provi- 
fcriptural  catechifm.  And,  9.  A  difcoiirfe  concerning  dons  were  to  be  fecured  to  the  families  of  diflenters, 
the  nature  of  fchifm.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  without  fubjefting  the  individuals  (as  in  Scotland)  to 
Nantwich,  when  upon  a  journey,  in  1714;  and  was  a  proportional  annual  contribution,  and  without  fuch 
interred  at  Trinity-church  in  Chefter.  means  of  creating  a  fund  as  could  be  the  fubjedl  of  an 

Henry  (Dr  Robert),  author  of  the  “  Hiftory  of  ad  of  parliament  to  fccure  the  annual  payments.  The 
"Great  Britain,  written  011  a  new  plan,”  was  the  fon  acutenefs  and  a&ivity  of  Dr  Henry  furmounted  thefe 
of  James  Henry  farmer  at  Muirtown  in  the  parilh  of  difficulties  ;  and,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  this  ufefui 
St  Ninian’s,  North  Britain,  and  of  Jean  Galloway  and  benevolent  inftitutioti  commenced  about  the  year 

daughter  of - Galloway  of  Burrowmeadow  in  1762.  The  management  was  entrufted  to  him  for  fe~ 

Stirlingfhire.  He  was  born  on  the  18th  of  February  veral  years;  and  its  fucccfs  has  exceeded  the  mod  fan- 
1718;  and  having  early  refolved  to  devote  himfelf  to  guine  expe&ations  which  were  formed  of  it.  The 
a  literary  profeffion,  was  educated  firft  under  a  Mr  John  plan  itfelf,  now  fufficiently  known,  it  is  Unneceflary  to 
Nicolfon  at  the  parifh-fchool  of  St  Ninian’s,  and  for  explain  minutely.  But  it  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe 
fome  time  at  the  grammar- fchool  of  Stirling.  Fie  Dr  Henry  was  accuftomed  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life 
completed  his  courfe  of  academical  ftudy  at  the  uni-  to  fpeak  of  this  inflitution  with  peculiar  affe&ion,  and 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  mafter  to  refledl  on  its  progrefs  and  utility  with  that  kind  of 
of  the  grammar- fchool  of  Annan.  He  was  licenfed  fatisfa&ion  which  a  good  man  can  only  receive  from 
to  preach  on  the  27th  of  March  1746,  and  was  the  “  the  labour  of  Jove  and  of  good  works.” 
firft  licentiate  of  the  prefbytery  of  Annan  after  its  It  was  probably  about  the  year  1763  that  lie  firfl 
err  &  ion  into  a  feparate  pre/bytery.  Soon  after,  lie  conceived  the  idea  of  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  :  a 
received  a  call  from  a  congregation  of  Pre/byterian  work  already  eftabliflied  in  the  public  opinion  ;  and 
difienters  at  Carlisle,  where  he  was  ordained  in  Novem-  which  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  pofterity,  not  only 
ber  1748.  In  this  flation  he  remained  12  years,  and  as  a  book  which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  fphere  ofhi- 
on  the  13th  of  Auguft  1760  became  paftor  of  a  dif-  flory,  and  gratifies  our  curiofity  on  a  variety  of  fubje&s 
fenting  congregation  in  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  Here  which  fall  not  within  the  limits  preferibed  by  prece¬ 
de  married,  in  1763,  Ann  Balderfton  daughter  of  ding  hiftorians,  but  as  one  of  the  moll  accurate  and 
Thomas  Balderfton  furgeon  in  Berwick  ;  by  whom  he  authentic  repofitories  of  hiftorical  information  which 
bad  no  children,  but  with  whom  he  enjoyed  to  the  this  country  has  produced.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr 
end  of  his  life  a  large  firare  of  domeftic  happinefs.  He  Henry,  which  is  indifputably  his  own,  and  its  pecu- 
"was  removed  from  Berwick  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  liar  advantages,  are  fufficiently  explained  in  his  general 
of  Edinburgh  in  November  1768  ;  was  minifter  of  the  preface.  In  every  period,  it  arranges,  tinder  feparate 
church  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  from  that  time  till  heads  or  chapters,  the  civil  and  military  hiftory  of 
November  1776  ;  and  then  became  colleague- minifter  Great  Britain  ;  the  hiftory  of  religion  ;  the  hiftory  of 
rn  the  old  church,  and  remained  in  that  ftation  our  conflitution,  government,  laws,  and  courts  of  ju- 
till  his  death.  The  degree  of  Do&or  in  Divinity  ftice  ;  the  hiftory  of  learning,  of  learned  men,  and  of 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni  verfity  of  Edinburgh  the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  ;  the  hiftory  of  arts; 
in  1770;  and  in  1774  he  was  unanimoufty  cliofen  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  of  /hipping,  of  money  or 
moderator  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  church  of  coin,  and  of  the  price  of  commodities  ;  and  the  hiftory 
Scotland,  and  is  the  only  perfon  on  record  who  obtained  of  manners,  virtues,  vices,  cuftoms,  language,  d refs,  diet, 
that  diftin&ion  the  firft  time  he  was  a  member  of  af-  and  amufements.  Under  thefe  feven  heads,  which  ex- 
fembiy.  .  .  tend  the  province  of  an  hiftorian  greatly  beyond  its 

-  From  tnefe  facts,  winch  contain  the  outlines  of  ufual  limits,  every  thing  curious  or  interefting  in  the 

Dr  Henry’s  life,  few  events  can  be  expedled  to  fiiit  hiftory  of  any  country  may  be  comprehended.  But 
the  pnrpofe  of  the  biographer.  Though  he  rnuft  have  it  certainly  requited  more  than  a  common  (hare  of  li- 
been  always  dtftinguiflled  among  his  private  friends,  terary  courage  to  attempt  on  fo  large  a  fcale  a  fubieft 
till  he  was  tranflated  to  Edinburgh  lie  had  few  oppor-  fo  intricate  and  extenfive  as  the  hiftory  of  Britain  from 
tumties  of  being  known  to  the  public.  The  com  poll-  the  invafton  of  Julius  Ctefar.  That  Dr  Henry  neither 
tion  of  fermons  mud  have  occupied  a  chief  part  of  his  over  rated  his  powers  nor  his  induttry,  could  only 
time  during  his  refidcncc  at  Carlifle,  as  his  induttry  in  have  been  proved  by  the  fuccefs  and  reputation  of  his 
that  ftation  is  known  to  have  rendered  his  labours  in  works. 

this  department  eafy  to  him  during  the  reft  of  his  life.  But  he  foon  found  that  his  reftdence  at  Berwick  was 
But  even  there  he  found  leifure  for  other  ftudies  ;  and  an  infuperable  obftacle  in  the  minute  refearches  which 
the  knowledge  of  clafftcal  literature,  in  which  he  tmi-  the  execution  of  his  plan  required.  His  fituation 
nently  excelled,  foon  enabled  him  to  acquire  tin  extent  there  excluded  him  from  the  means  of  confultinir  the 
of  information  which  qualified  him  for  fometliing  more  original  authorities;  and  though  he  attempted  to 
tmportant  than  lie  had  hitherto  in  his  view.  find  accefs  to  them  by  means  of  his  literary  friends 

boon  after  his  removal  to  Berwick,  he_  publifhed  a  and  with  their  affiftance  made  fome  progrefs  in  his’ 
feheme  for  rafting  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  work,  his  information  was  notwithftanding  fo  incom- 
and  orphans  of  Proteftant  diffenting  minifters  in  the  pletc,  that  he  found  it  impoffible  to  proTecute  his  plan 
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Henry,  to  his  own  fatisfa&ion,  and  was  at  laft  compelled  to  work, 
relinquifh  it. 

By  the  friendfhip  of  Gilbert  Laurie,  Efq;  late  lord 
provoft  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  his  majefty’s  com- 
miffioners  of  excife  in  Scotland,  who  had  married  the 
filler  of  Mrs  Henry,  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1768  ;  and  it  is  to  this  event  that  the  public  are  in¬ 
debted  for  his  profecution  of  the  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain.  His  accefs  to  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
means  of  fupplying  the  materials  which  thefe  did  not 
afford  him,  were  from  that  time  ufed  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  perfeverance,  that  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Hiftory  in  quarto  was  publifhed  in  1771*  the  fecond 
in  1774*  the  third  in  1 7 7 7»  f°urt^  *n  I7^I»  anc^ 
the  fifth  (which  biings  down  the  Hiftory  to  the  accef- 
fion  of  Henry  VII.)  in  1785.  The  fubjeCl  of  thefe 
volumes  comprehends  the  moft  intricate  and  obfcure 
periods  of  our  hiftory  ;  and  when  we  confider  the 
fcanty  and  fcattered  materials  which  Dr  Henry  has 
digefted,  and  the  accurate  and  minute  information 
which  he  has  given  us  under  every  chapter  of  his  work, 
we  muft  have  a  high  opinion  both  of  the  learning  and 
induftry  of  the  author,  and  of  the  vigour  and  a&ivity 
of  his  mind  :  efpecially  when  it  is  added,  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  no  amanuenfis,  but  completed  the  manufcript 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  that,  excepting  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume,  the  whole  book,  fuch  as  it  is,  was  printed  from 
the  original  copy.  Whatever  corrections  were  made 
on  it,  were  inferted  by  interlineations,  or  in  revifing  the 
proof* fheets.  He  found  it  neceffary,  indeed,  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  to  a  firft  copy,  from  an  unfortunate  tre¬ 
mor  in  his  hand,  which  made  writing  extremely  in¬ 
convenient,  which  obliged  him  to  write  with  his  paper 
on  a  book  placed  on  his  knee  inftead  of  a  table,  and 
which  unhappily  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  he  was  often  unable  to  take 
his  vi&uals  without  affiftance.  An  attempt  which  he 
made  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth  volume  to  em¬ 
ploy  an  amanuenfis  did  not  fucceed.  Never  having 
been  accuftomed  to  dilate  his  compofitions,  he  found 
it  impofiible  to  acquire  a  new  habit ;  and  though  he 
perfevered  but  a  few  days  in  the  attempt,  it  had  a  fen- 
fible  effe&  oh  his  health,  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered. — An  author  has  no  right  to  claim  indul¬ 
gence,  and  is  ftill  lefs  intitled  to  credit,  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  any  thing  which  can  be  afcribed  to  negligence 
in  committing  his  manufcripts  to  the  prefs ;  but  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  which  Dr  Henry  furmounted, 
and  the  accurate  refearch  and  information  which  di- 
ftinguifh  his  hiftory,  the  circumitances  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  far  from  being  uninterefting,  and 
muft  add  confiderably  to  the  opinion  formed  of  his 
merit  among  men  who  are  judges  of  what  he  has  done. 

He  did  not  profefs  to  ftudy  the  ornaments  of  language; 
but  his  arrangement  is  uniformly  regular  and  natural, 
and  his  ftyle  fimple  and  perfpicuous-  More  than  this 
he  has  not  attempted,  and  this  cannot  be  denied  him. 

He  believed  that  the  time  which  might  be  fpent  in 
polifhing  or  rounding  a  fentence  was  more  ufefully  em¬ 
ployed  in  inveftigating  and  afcertaining  a  faCt  :  And 
as  a  book  of  fa&s  and  folid  information,  fupported  by 
authentic  documents,  his  hiftory  will  ftand  a  comparifon 
with  any  other  hiftory  of  the  fame  period. 

But  Dr  Henry  had  other  difficulties  to  furmount 
than  thole  which  related  to  the  compofition  of  his 
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Not  having  been  able  to  tranfaCl  with  the  Henry, 
bookfellers  to  his  fatisfa&ion,  the  five  volumes  were 
originally  publifhed  at  the  rifle  of  the  author.  When 
the  firft  volume  appeared,  it  was  cenfured  with  an  un¬ 
exampled  acrimony  and  perfeverance.  Magazines,  re¬ 
views,  and  even  newfpapers,  were  filled  with  abufive 
remarks  and  inve&ives,  in  which  both  the  author  and 
the  book  were  treated  with  contempt  and  feurrility. 

When  an  author  has  once  fubmitted  his  works  to  the 
public,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  of  th eju/I  feverity 
of  criticifm.  But  Dr  Henry  had  to  contend  with  the 
inveterate  fcorn  of  malignity.  In  compliance  with  the 
ufual  cuftom,  he  had  permitted  a  fermon  to  be  pub¬ 
lifhed  which  he  had  preached  before  the  fociety  in 
Scotland  for  propagating  Chriftian  knowledge  in  1773; 
a  compofition  containing  plain  good  fenfe  on  a  com¬ 
mon  fubjeCl,  from  which  he  expe&ed  no  reputation. 

This  was  eagerly  feized  on  by  the  adverfaries  of  his 
Hiftory,  and  torn  to  pieces  with  a  virulence  and  afpe- 
rity  which  no  want  of  merit  in  the  fermon  could  juftify 
or  explain.  An  anonymous  letter  had  appeared  in  a 
newfpaper  to  vindicate  the  Hiftory  from  fome  of  the 
unjuft  cenfures  which  had  been  publifhed,  and  afferting 
from  the  real  merit  and  accuracy  of  the  book  the  au¬ 
thor’s  title  to  the  approbation  of  the  public.  An  an- 
fwer  appeared  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  week, 
charging  him,  in  terms  equally  confident  and  indecent, 
with  having  written  this  letter  in  his  own  praife.  The 
efforts  of  malignity  feldom  fail  to  defeat  their  purpofe, 
and  to  recoil  on  thofe  who  direCl  them.  Dr  Henry 
had  many  friends,  and  till  lately  had  not  difeovered 
that  hC  had  any  enemies.  *  But  the  author  of  the  ano¬ 
nymous  vindication  was  unknown  to  him,  till  the 
learned  and  refpeClable  Dr  Macqueen,  from  the  indig¬ 
nation  excited  by  the  confident  petulance  of  the  an- 
fwer,  informed  him  that  the  letter  had  been  written 
by  him.  Thefe  anecdotes  are  ftill  remembered.  The 
abufe  of  the  Hiftory,  which  began  in  Scotland,  was 
renewed  in  fome  of  the  periodical  publications  in  South 
Britain;  though  it  is  juftice  to  add  (without  meaning 
to  refer  to  the  candid  obfervations  of  Englifh  critics), 
that  in  both  kingdoms  the  afperity  originated  in  the 
fame  quarter,  and  that  paragraphs  and  criticifms  writ¬ 
ten  at  Edinburgh  were  printed  in  London.  The  fame 
fpirit  appeared  in  StriClures  publifhed  on  the  fecond 
and  third  volumes ;  but  by  this  time  it  had  in  a  great 
meafure  loft  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  male¬ 
volence  was  fufficiently  underftood,  and  had  long  be¬ 
fore  become  fatal  to  the  circulation  of  the  periodical 
paper  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  The 
book,  though  printed  for  the  author,  had  fold  beyond 
his  moft  fanguine  expectations ;  and  had  received  both 
praife  and  patronage  from  men  of  the  firft  literary 
characters  in  the  kingdom  :  and  though,  from  the 
alarm  which  had  been  raifed,  the  bookfellers  did  not 
venture  to  purchafe  the  property  till  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fifth  volume,  the  work  was  eftablifhed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  and  at  laft  rewarded  the  au¬ 
thor  with  a  high  degree  of  celebrity,  which  he  happily 
lived  to  enjoy. 

In  an  article  relating  to  Dr  Henry’s  life,  not  to  have 
mentioned  the  oppofition  which  his  Hiftory  encounter¬ 
ed,  would  have  been  both  affeClation  and  injuftice. 

The  faCls  are  fufficiently  remembered,  and  are  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  recent  to  be  more  minutely  explained* 

That 
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Hcn,y.  That  they  contributed  at  firft  to  retard  the  fale  of  the  notice  and  eileem  of  the  earl  of  Mansfield. 

— y -  work  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  told  without  regret 

now  that  its  reputation  is  eftablifhed.  i  he  book  has 


raifed  itfelf  to  eminence  as  a  Hiltory  of  Great  Britain 
by  its  own  merits;  and  the  means  employed  to  obftruA 
its  progrefs  have  only  ferved  to  embelliffi  its  fuccefs. 

Dr  Henry  was  no  doubt  encouraged  from  the  full 
by  the  decided  approbation  of  fome  of  his  literary 
friends,  who  were  allowed  to  be  the  molt  competent 
judges  of  his  fubjea ;  and  in  particular  by  one  of  the 
moil  eminent  hiilorians  of  the  prefent  age,  whole  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  fame  periods  juftly  poffefles  the  high*  It 
reputation.  The  following  character  of  the  hrftand 
fecond  volumes  was  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  and 
is  well  intitled  to  be  inferted  in  a  narrative  of  Dr 
Henry’s  life.  “  Thofe  who  profefs  a  high  efteem  for 
the  firft  volume  of  Dr  Henry’s  liiilory,  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  are  almoft  as  numerous  as  thofe  who  have  per- 
ufed  it,  provided  they  be  competent  judges  of  a  work 
of  that  nature,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
which  attend  fuch  an  undertaking.  Many  of  thofe 
who  had  been  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  firft  were  impa¬ 
tient  to  fee  the  fecond  volume,  which  advances  into  a 
field  more  delicate  and  interfiling  ;  but  the  Dodor 
hath  ffiown  the  maturity  of  his  judgment,  as  ip  all  the 
reft,  fo  particularly  in  giving  no  performance  to  the 
public  that  might  appear  crude  or  hafty,  or  compofed 
before  he  had  fully  colleded  and  digelled  the  materials. 
I  venture  with  great  fincerity  to  recommend  this  vo¬ 
lume  to  the  perufal  of  every  curious  reader  who  defires 
to  know  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain  in  a  period  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  very  obfeure,  ill  fupplied 
with  writers,  and  not  poflefled  of  a  lingle  one  that  de- 
ferves  the  appellation  of  a  good  one.  .  It  ,is  wonderful 
what  an  inftru&ive,  and  even  entertaining,  book  the 
Dodor  has  been  able  to  compofe  from  fuch  unpromt- 
fing  materials  1  cT(wtum  Jenies  junffluraque  pollet*  When 
we  fee  thofe  barbarous  ages  delineated  by  fo  able  a  pen, 
we  admire  the  oddnefs  and  fingularity  of  the  manners, 
cuftoms,  and  opinions,  of  the  times,  and  feem  to  be 
introduced  into  a  new  world  ;  but  we  are  ftill  more 
furprifed,  as  well  as  interefted,  when  we  refled  that 
thofe  ftrange  perfonages  were  the  anceftors  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.~-The  objed  of  an  anti¬ 
quary  hath  been  commonly  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
an  hiftorian  ;  for  though  the  latter  ffiould  enter  into 
the  province  of  the  former,  it  is  thought  that  it  ffiould 
only  be  quanto  bajlci ,  that  is,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary, 
without  comprehending  all  the  minute  difquifitions 
which  give  fuch  fupreme  pleafure  to  the  mere  anti¬ 
quary.  Our  learned  author  hath  fully  reconciled  thefe 
two  charaders.  His  hiftorical  narrative  is  as  full  as 
thofe  remote  times  feem  to  demand,  and  at  the  fame 
time  his  inquiries  of  the  antiquarian  kind  omit  nothing 
which  can  be  an  objed  of  doubt  or  curiofity.  The 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  delivered  with  great  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  no  lefs  propriety,  which  are  the  true  orna¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  of  writing.  All  fuperfluous  embel- 
lifhments  are  avoided  ;  and  the  reader  will  hardly  find 
in  our  language  any  performance  that  unites  together 
fo  perfedly  the  two  great  points  of  entertainment  and 
inftrudion.” — The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  charac¬ 
ter  died  before  the  publication  of  the  third  volume. — 
The  progrefs  of  his  work  introduced  Dr  Henry  to 
snore  extenfive  patronage,  and  in  particular  to  the 
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nerable  nobleman,  who  is  fo  well  intitled  to  the  giati- 
tude  and  admiration  of  his  country,  thought  the  merit 
of  Dr  Henry’s  hiftory  fo  confiderable,  that,  without 
any  folicitation,  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume  he  applied  perfonally  to  his  Majefty  to  bellow 
on  the  author  fome  mark  of  his  royal  favour.  In  con- 
fequtnce  of  this,  Dr  Henry  was  informed  by  a  letter 
from  lord  Stormont,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  of  his 
Majelly’s  intention  to  confer  on  him  an  annual  penfion 
for  life  of  iool.  “  confidering  his  diftinguiliied  talents 
and  great  literary  merit,  and  the  importance  of  the 
very  ufcful  and  laborious  work  in  which  he  was  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  engaged,  as  titles  to  his  royal  countenance 
and  favour.”  The  warrant  was  iffiied  on  the  28th  of 
May  1781  ;  and  his  right  to  the  penfion  commenced 
from  the  5th  of  April  preceding.  .This  penfion  he  en¬ 
joyed  till  his  death,  and  always  confidered  .it  as  infer¬ 
ring  a  new  obligation  to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  work.  From  the  earl  of  Mansfield  he 
received  many  other  teftimomes  of  efteem  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  author,  which  he  was  often  heard  to 
mention  with  the  moft  aftedionate  gratitude.  The 
odavo  edition  of  his  hiftory,  publiffied  in  1788,  was 
inferibed  to  his  lordfiiip.  The  quarto  edition  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  property  of  the  work  had  hitherto  remained 
with  himfelf.  But  in  April  1786,  when  an  odavo 
edition  was  intended,  he  conveyed  the  property  to 
Me  firs  Cadell  and  Strachan  ;  referving  to  himfelf  what 
ftill  remained  unfold  of  the  quarto  edition,  which  did 
not  then  exceed  eighty-one  complete  fets.  A  few  Co¬ 
pies  were  afterwards  printed  of  the  volumes  of  which 
the  firft  impreffion  was  exhaufted,  to  make  up  addi¬ 
tional  fets:  and  before  the  end  of  1786,  he  fold  the 
whole  to  Meffrs  Cadell  and  Strachan.  By  the  firft: 
tranfadion  he  was  to  receive  1000  1.  and  by  the  fe¬ 
cond  betwixt  300 1.  and  400 1.  ;  about  1400  k  in  alh 
Thefe  fums  may  not  be  abfolutely  exad,  as  they 
are  fet  down  from  memory  ,*  but  there  cannot  be  a 
miftake  of  any  confequence  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

— Dr  Henry  had  kept  very  accurate  accounts  of  the 
fales  from  the  time  of  the  original  publication  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  lall  tranfadion  with  Meffrs  Cadell  and  Strachan, 
he  found  that  his  real  profits  had  amounted  in  whole 
to  about  3300  pounds  :  a  linking  proof  of  the  intrin- 
fic  merit  of  a  work  which  had  forced  its  way  to  the 
public  efteem  unprotected  by  the  intereft  of  the  book- 
fellers,  and  in  fpite  of  the  malignant  oppofition  witli 
which  the  firft  volumes  had  to  ftruggle. 

The  profecution  of  his  hiftory  had  been  Dr  Henry’s 
favourite  objed  for  almoft  30  years  of  his  life.  He  had 
naturally  a  found  conftitution,  and  a  more  equal  and 
larger  portion  of  animal  fpirits  than  is  commonly  pof- 
feffed  by  literary  men.  But  from  the  year  1785  his 
bodily  ftrength  was  fenfibly  impaired.  Notwithftanding 
this,  he  perfifted  fteadily  in  preparing  his  fixth  volume, 
which  brings  down  the  hiftory  to  the  acceffion  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  and  has  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  executors 
almoft  completed.  Scarcely  any  thing  remains  unfi- 
niffied  but  the  two  ftiort  chapters  on  arts  and  manners; 
and  even  for  thefe  he  has  left  materials  and  authorities 
fo  diftindly  colle&ed,  that  there  can  be  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  fupplying  what  is  wanting.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  volume  may  be  ready  for  publication  fome  time  in 
3  G  2  the 
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the  winter  or  fpring  1792;  and  that  It  will  be  found  intk- 
ledtothefamefavourablereception  from  the  public  which 
has  been  given  to  the  former  volumes.  It  was  written 
under  the  difadvantages  of  bad  health  and  great  weak- 
nefs  of  body.  The  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand  had 
increafed  fo  as  to  render  writing  much  more  difficult  to 
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calls  the  dephlogijlicated  marine  acid,  will  produce  this- 
efFeft.— When  any  particular  fuiphureous  water  is  to 
be  imitated,  we  fcarce  need  to  obferve,  that  the  faline, 
or  other  contents  peculiar  to-  it,  are  to  be  added  to 
the  artificial  hepatic  water.  Inftead  of  the  liver  of 
fulphur,  the  operator  may  ufe  a  mixture  of  three-parts 
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him  than  it  had  ever  been  :  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  of 'filings  of  iron  and  two  part's  of ‘  fulpVur  melted^- 
and  his  ardour  were  unimpaired  ;  and  independent  of  gether. 


the  general  chara&er  of  his  works,  the  pofthmnous  vo¬ 
lume  will  be  a  Ming  monument  of  the  ftrength  of  his 
faculties,  and  of  the  literary  induftry  and  perfeverance 
which  ended  only  with  his  life. 

Dr  Henry’s  original  plan  extended  from  the  invafion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent  times.  And 
men  of  literary  curiofity  mull  regret  that  he  has  not 
lived  to  complete  his  defign  ;  but  he  has  certainly  finifli- 
«d  the  molt  difficult  parts  of  his  fubjeef.  The  periods 
after  the  accefliqn  of  Edward  VI.  afford  materials  more 
ample,  better  digefted,  and  much  more  within  the  reach 
of  common  readers. 

Till  the  fummer  of  1 790  he  was  able’to  purfue  his 
ftudies,  though  not  without  fome  interruptions.  But 
at  that  time  he  loft  his  health  entirely  ;  and,  with  a 
conftitution*  quite  worn-out,  died  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember  of  that  year,  in  the  73d  year  of  liis  age. — He 
was  buried  in  the  church- yard  of  Polmont,  where  it 
is  propofed  to  ered  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

HENTINGS,  in  agriculture,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
farmers  for  a  particular  method  of  fowing  before  the 
plough  ;  the  corn  being  caft  in  a  ftraight  line  juft  where 
the  plough  is  to  come,  is  by  this  means  prefently 
ploughed  in.  By  this  way  of  fowing  they  think  they 
fave  a  great  deal  of  feed  and  other  charge,  a  dexterous 
boy  being  as  capable  of  fowing  this  way  out  of  his  hat 
as  the  moft  fkilful  feedfman. 

Henting  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  by  the  ploughmen,  and 
others,  to  fignify  the  two  furrows  that  are  turned  from 
one  another  at  the  bottom,  in  the  ploughing  of  a  ridge. 
The  word  feems  to  be  a  corruption  of  ending,  becaufe 
thofe  furrows  made  an  end  of  ploughing  the  ridges. 
The  tops  of  the  ridges  they  call  veerings. 

HEPAR  sulphuris,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur ,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  alkaline  fait  and  fulphur.  See 'Che¬ 
mistry,  n°i02i — 1025. 

By  means  of  the  fume  arifing  on  the  decompofition 
ef  hepar  fulphuris  by  an  acid,  Mr  Bergman  hath  found 
a  method  of  imitating  the  hot  or  fulphureous  mineral 
waters,  to  as  great  perfe&ion  as  the  cold  ones  are  now 
imitated  by  fixed  air.  The  procefs  confifts  fimply  in 
adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  hepar  fulphnris,  and  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  air  that 
arifes  from  this  mixture ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
water  is  impregnated  with  the  fixed  air  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  that  or  any  other*  acid  with  chalk. 
This  hepatic  air ,  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  very  readily 
abforbed  by  water;  to  which  it  gives  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  all  the  other  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fulphureou3 
waters.  A  Swedifh  cantharus  of  diftilled  water,  con¬ 
taining  iz^-  Swedifh  cubic  inches,  will  abforb  about 
60  cubic  inches  of  this  hepatic  air ;  and  on  dropping 
into  it  the  nitrous  acid,  it  will  appear,  that  a  real  ful- 
phur  is  contained,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  folution,  in  this 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  grains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  acid,  except  what  the  author 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  water  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  does  not  differ  from  that  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  diffolved  :  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  evidently  to  differ  from  it  in  this  material  cir- 
cumftance  ; — that  in  the  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris, 
the  fulphur  is  held  in  folution  by  the  water*  through  > 
the  means  of  the  alkali  combined  with  it :  whereas, "in 
Mr  Bergman’s  procefs,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
the  hepar  fulphuris  rifes  fubftantially  in  the  form  of 
air;  for,  in  that  cafe,  its  prefence  in  the  hepatic  water* 
might  be  dete&ed  by  means  of  the  weakeft  of  the 
acids  (even  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipitate 
the  fulphur  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any 
portion  or  conftkuent  part  of  the  alkali  itfelf  (except, 
a  part  of  its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over.  The 
water,  therefore,  mult  owe  its  impregnation  to  the 
fulphur,  raifed,  in  fome  peculiar  manner,  into  the  ftate 
of  an  elaftic  vapour;  permanent,  when  the  experiment 
is  made  in  quickfilver;  but  condenfible  in.  water,  and 
rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid  through  the  means  of 
fome  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  and  which 
th  e  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  matter  of  heat,  combined 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  phlogiftoit. 

HEPA1 IC,  in  medicine  and  anatomy,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

t  Hepatic  Air ,  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,, of  a  very 
difagreeable  odour  fomewhat  like  that  of  rotten  eggs, 
obtained  in  plenty  from  combinations  of  fulphur  with 
earths,  alkalies,  metab,  &c.  and  fometimes  from  com¬ 
binations  of  alkalies  with  fubftances  which  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  contain  any  fulphur. 

The  nature  of  this  fluid  has  been  particularly  ex* 
amined  by  Mr  Kirwan,  of  whofe  experiment  we  have 
an  account  in  the  76th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions,  and  of  which  the  refult&are  as  follow. 

By  weighing  it  in  a  glaf3  bottle  exhaufted  in  the 


moft  perfedf  manner  by  an  air-pump,  its,  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  is  fountf  to  be  to  that  of  comsnon^air  as  10,000 
to  9038. 

2.  Though  inflammable,  it  never  detonates  with 
common  air  ;  nor  can  it  be  fired  in  a  narrow- mouthed 
veffel,  unlefs  mixed  with  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
this  air.  Mr  Scheele  found  that  it  would  take  fire 
when  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  common  air  5  but  M, 
Sennebier  informs  U3  that  it  cannot  be  fired  by  the 
eleffric  fpark  even  when  mixed  with  any  quantity  of 
refpirable  air.  Mr  Kirwan  found  one  part  of  the  he¬ 
patic  air,  and  one  and  a  half  of  common  air,  to  burn  blue 
without  flafhing  or  detonating ;  and  that,  during  the 
combnftion,  fulphur  is  conftantly  depofited,  and  a  fmell 
of  vitriolic  acid  perceived.  Mixed  with  an  equal  part 
of  nitrous  air,  it  burns  with  a  bluifh,  green,  and  yellow 
lambent  flame  :  it  depofits  fulphur  alfo  ‘r  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  latter  i3  depofited,  a  candle  dipped  in 
the  air  burns  more  weakly,  and  is  at  laft  extinguifhecL 
Two  parte  of  nitrous  and  one  of  hepatic  air  burn  par* 

tial!*!*- 
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Hepatic  tfally  with  a  green  flame  ;  the  refiduum  extinguifhing 
Air.  a  candle,  which  reddens  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  atmofphere.  One  part  of  common  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  equal  parts  of  nitrous  and  hepatic  air,  ful¬ 
phur  was  in Itantly  precipitated,  and  the  three  meafures 
reduced  to  2.4  ;  which  burned  on  the  furface  with  a 
greenilh  flame,  but  extinguiilied  the  candle  when  funk 
Ueeptr.  Four  parts  of  hepatic,  with  one  of  common 
air,  burned  rapidly  with  a  blue  flame  ;  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  (  f  dephlogiflicated  and  hepatic  airs  which 
had  Hood  eight  days,  went  off  with  a  report  like  a 
piilol,  and  fo  inftantaneoufly  that  the  colour  of  the  flame 
could  fcarcely  be  difeerned. 

3.  Hepatic  air  turns  the  tin&ure  of  litmus  red, 
which  Bergman  fuppofes  it  would  not  do  if  it  were 
vvafhed  ;  but  Mr  Kirwan  found  no  alteration  after  paf- 
fing  two  meafures  through  water,  or  even  after  boil¬ 
ing  the  air  out  of  water  impregnated  with  it.  Nay,  the 
fame  hepatic  air  which  had  once  reddened  litmus,  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  fo  after  being  put  to  a  frefh  quantity  of 
the  tin&ure. 

4.  There  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  mifei- 
bility  of  hepatic  air  with  water  according  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  the  former  is  made.  By  flight  agi¬ 
tation,  water  in  the  temperature  of  66°  imbibes  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  air  extradled  from  alkaline  or  cal¬ 
careous  liepar  by  means  of  marine  acid.  An  equal 
quantity  of  water  diffolves  three-fourths  of  its  bulk  of 
hepatic  air  extra&ed  by  the  fame  acid  from  martial 
hepar  j  eight-tenths  of  that  extra&ed  by  means  of  the 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  or  the  dilute  nitrous  or 
faccharine  acids  in  the  temperature  of  6o°;  feven-tenths 
of  that  extra&ed  by  fedative  acid  ;  nine-tenths  of  that 
made  with  the  acetous  acid,  and  of  that  afforded  by  oil  of 
olives;  and  laflly,  its  own  bulk  of  that  produced  from 
a  mixture  of  fug?.r  and  fulphur.  In  general,  however, 
that  produced  by  the  greatefl  degree  of  heat  feemed 
to  be  the  molt  eafily  mifcible  ;  though  in  fome  in- 
flances,  particularly  that  of  acetous  hepatic  air,  this 
does  not  take  place. 

5.  The  union  between  hepatic  air  and  water  is  not 
permanent.  Even  when  the  water  has  been  boiled  in 
order  to  expel  the  air  it  naturally  contains  previous 
to  its  union  with  the  hepatic  air,  the  fluid  grows  very 
foon  turbid,  and  depofits  the  hepatic  air  in  the  form 
of  fulphur,  though  the  bottle  be  ever  fo  well  corked, 
or  hand  inverted  in  water  or  mercury.  The  abforption 
of  the  air  by  water,  however,  does  not  feem  to  occa- 
fion  any  decompofition  in  the  former,  as  the  quantity 
left  will  be.abforbed  like  the  former  by  adding  more 
water.  It  cannot  be  expelled  from  water  till  it  comes 
near  the  boiling  point. 

6.  No  kind  of  hepatic  air,  excepting  that  produced 
from  charcoal,  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water  ;  and 
cv€n  this  does  it  only  in  a  .very  flight  degree,  unlefs  a 
large  quantity  of  air  pafs  through  a  fmall  one  of  water. 

7.  The  mod  fenfible  ted  of  the  preience  of  hepa¬ 
tic  air  is  thefolution  of  fllver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  This, 
according  as  the  nitrous  acid  is  more  or  lefs  faturated 
with  filver,  becomes  black,  brown,  or  reddifh  brown, 
by  the  conta£l  with  hepatic  air,  however  mixed  with 
common  air  or  any  other  permanently  elaftic  fluid. 
When  the  acid  is  not  faturated,  or  is  in  large  propor¬ 
tion,  the  brown  or  black  precipitate,  which  is  nothing 
hut  fulphurated  fllver,  is.rediffoived,  . 


8.  All  hepatic  air  fuffers  dome  diminution  by  flznd-  Hepatic 
ing  over  mercury,  and  blackens  the  furface  of  the  me-  Air. 
tal;  particularly  that  made  from  charcoal.  Ir  t 

9.  Mixtures  of  hepatic  air  with  common,  de- 
phlogidicated,  and  phlogidicated  airs,  continued  for  a 
long  time  either  totally  undiminiflied  or  very  little  fo, 
as  did  thofe  alfo  with  inflammable  marine  acid  air  and 
fixed  air;  only  blackening  the  furface  of  the  mercury. 

10.  Two  meafures  of  hepatic  air  being  introduced  to^- 
two  of  vitriolic  air,  a  whitifh  yellow  depoiition  imme¬ 
diately  covered  the  top  and  Tides  of  the  jar,  and  both 
airs  were  without  any  agitation  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  meafure.  As  the  glafs,  however,  was  ob- 
feured  by  a  wliitifli  feurf  over  its  whole  infide,  it 
was  found  neceflary  to  repeat  the  experiment.  One^ 
cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air  was  then  added  to  five  o£V 
vitriolic  air;  and,  in  lefs  than  a  minute,  without 
any  agitation,  the  fldes  of  the  glafs  were  covered  with 

a  wliitifli  feum  apparently  moift,  and  a  diminution  of ~ 
more  than  one  ounce  meafure  took.  place.  In  four 
hours  after,  a  fecond  meafure  of  hepatic  air  was  intro¬ 
duced  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  fecond  deppfition  of 
wliitifli  matter  and  diminution  of  the  air.  Next  day 
three  other  meafures  were  added  at  the  interval  of  four 
hours  between  each;  when,  finding  flill  a  farther  di¬ 
minution,  another  meafure  was  added  next  day.  The 
whole  quantity  of  1 1  ounce  meafures  was  thus  reduced 
at  lad  to  three,  which  feemed  to  be  little  elfe  than 
phlogidicated  air.  The  water  in  which  the  fulphur  r 
precipitated  from  the  hepatic  air  was  waflied,  ^nd  ap¬ 
peared  to  contain  fome  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  air. 

11.  A  mixture  of  two  meafures  of  nitrous,  and  as 
much  hepatic  air,  was  little  altered  at  fird  even  by- 
agitation  ;  but,  on  danding  36  hours,  both  were  re¬ 
duced  by  fomething  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,.. 

The  mercury  was  not  blackened,  but  particles  of  yel¬ 
low  fulphur  were  depofited  both  upon  the  Tides  of  the 
glafs  and  the  furface  of  the  metal.  The  air  which  re¬ 
mained  had  dill  an  hepatic  fmell,  and  was  fomewhat 
more  diminifhed  by  water:  a  candle  burned  naturally 
in  the  unabforbed  part.  The  water  had  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  that  which  had  abforbed  hepatic  air.  On 
adding  nine  cubic  inches  of  nitrous  air  to  eight  of  he¬ 
patic,  a  yellowifh  cloud  indantly  appeared,  a  flight  * 
white  feum  was  depofited  on  the  Tides  of  the  jar  ;  and 
the  whole  feemed  to  be  diminiflied  about  two  cubic 
inches,  the  temperature  of  i  the  room;  being  then 
720.  In  48  hours  the  whole  was  reduced  to  fix  cubic 
inches,  and  the  top  and  fldes  of  the  jar  covered  with 

a  cake  of  white  fulphur  ;  the  heat  of  the  room  being 
conftantly  <  between  60  and  70°.  The  refiduum  was  * 
examined  in  24  hours  after,  and  had  a  pretty  llrong 
fmell  of  alkaline  air.  A  candle  burned  init  naturally; 
and  it  did  not  affe&  tin&ure  of  litmus,  lime-water,  or 
acetous  barytes.  It  was  not  affedted  by  any  kind  of 
air  except  the  dephlogiflicated  kind,  and  this  produced 
only  a  flight  rednefs  and  diminution  ;  it  produced  alfo  * 
a  flight  white  precipitate  in  folution  of  lilver.  Hence 
it  appeared  that  this  was  depblogifticated  nitrous  air,  or, 
as  our  author  thinks,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  dead- 
djfied  nitrous  air .  • 

12.  Mr  Kirwan  fuppofing  that  an  uncombined  acid  i 
in  the  nitrous  air  was  thecaufe  of  precipitation,  he  de-  - 
prived  fome  nitrous  air  of  this  acid  as  perfectly  as  pof- 
Able  before  mixing  it  with  hepatic  air;  which  waa 

done 
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Hepatic  done  by  admitting  alkaline  air  to  it,  and  then  walking 
A*r*  out  the  ammoniacal  compound  in  diftilled  water.  By 
being  deprived  of  its  acid  it  loft  about  one-fixth  of  its 
bulk  ;  and  it  was  diminifhed  by  common  air  in  the 
fame  manner  that  nitrous  air  ufually  is.  Seven  cubic 
inches  of  hepatic  air  were  then  admitted  all  at  once  to 
eight  of  the  purified  nitrous  air.  No  cloud  or  other 
mark  of  any  precipitation  appeared  :  but  in  fix  hours 
the  whole  was  reduced  to  five  cubic  inches,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  being  76°;  but  the  diminution 
•went  no  further  in  18  hours  after.  A  much  whiter 
fulphur  was  depofited  than  in  the  former  experiment ; 
*and  both  in  this  and  the  former,  that  part  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  rifing  of  the  mercury  betwixt  the 
metal  and  the  fide  of  the  jar  was  of  a  yellow  and  red  fhi- 
ming  colour,  andjnot  black,  as  that  depofited  in  mercury 
ufually  is.  The  refiduum  flaihed  with  fuch  violence  as  to 
extinguifh  a  candle  dipped  into  it,  the  flame  being  ex¬ 
ceedingly  white  and  vivid  ;  though  it  did  not  detonate 
in  the  leaft,  but  rather  appeared  like  dephlogifticated 
air.  The  jar  out  of  which  it  had  been  transferred  had 
a  ftrong  alkaline  fmell.  It  was  not  in  the  leaft  dimi¬ 
nifhed  by  nitrous  air,  even  when  heated  to  150  degrees. 
Water  poured  into  the  jar  in  which  the  fulphur  was 
depofited  produced  a  bluifh  white  cloud  in  folution  of 
filver,  though  infipid  to  the  tafte  ;  whence  it  appears, 
that  whatever  this  air  may  be,  it  had  been  deacidifted 
by  hepatic  air  ftill  more  perfc&ly  than  that  in  which 
a  candle  burns  naturally,  but  was  by  no  means  deplilo- 
giflicated. 

13.  PerfedMy  pure  alkaline  and  hepatic  airs  mixed 
together  would  probably  deftroy  each  other  ;  but  Mr 
Kirwan  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  this  entirely. 
Six  meafures  of  hepatic  air  from  liver  of  fulphur,  and 
fix  of  alkaline  air,  immediately  throw  up  a  white  cloud, 
leaving  a  whitifh  fcum  on  the  fide  of  the  jar,  and  are 
reduced  to  about  one  ounce  meafure.  On  adding 
water  this  is  reduced  to  about  one  half ;  and  a  candle 
burns  naturally  in  it.  This  refiduum,  however,  was  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  only  the  common  air  of  the  veffels. 

14.  One  meafure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.863,  abforbed  two  meafures  of  hepatic  air 
all  to  one -tenth  ;  the  acid  being  whitened  by  a  copious 
depofition  of  fulphur. 

15.  A  meafure  of  red  nitrous  acid,  of  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  1.430,  was  introduced  to  an  equal  meafure 
of  hepatic  air  :  red  vapours  inftantly  arofe  ;  and  only 
one*tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  a  meafure  remained  in  an 
aerial  form  ;  but  as  the  acid  a£ted  on  the  mercury,  it 
was  neceflary  to  ufe  water,  by  which  the  whole  was 
abforbed.  No  fulphur  was  precipitated  on  this  occa- 
fion.  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  another  man¬ 
ner,  but  with  little  fuccefs  ;  fo  that  Mr  Kirwan,  find¬ 
ing  it  fo  difficult  to  ufe  the  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
•determined  to  try  its  effects  upon  hepatic  air  by  dilu¬ 
ting  the  acid  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  could  not  aft  up¬ 
on  mercury  without  the  affiftance  of  heat.  In  this 
cafe  the  acid  was  whitened,  eight- tenths  of  the  air  ab¬ 
forbed,  and  the  refiduum  detonated.  A  ftill  greater 
quantity  was  abforbed  when  the  experiment  was  made 
with  hepatic  air  made  from  liver  of  fulphur  ;  but  the 
refiduum,  inftead  of  detonating,  burned  with  a  blue 
•t-md  greenifh  flame,  depofiting  fulphur  upon  the  fides 

f  the  jar.  This  dilute  acid  abforbed  about  three 
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times  its  bulk  of  hepatic  air ;  but  on  expelling  the  Hepatic 
fame  from  it  again  by  heat,  the  fixth  part  only  was  A‘r* 
obtained,  and  in  this  a  candle  burned  naturally. 

16.  Two  meafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air  were  ab¬ 
forbed  by  one  of  ftrong  marine  acid  to  one  fifth  of  a 
meafure,  after  a  flight  agitation.  On  adding  a  third 
meafure  of  hepatic  air,  the  whole  was  abforbed  to  half 
a  meafure.  The  fulphur  precipitated  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  attracted  by  the  mercury,  and  blackened  it; 
which  did  not  happen  in  the  former  cafes,  by  reafon 
of  the  ftronger  attra&ion  of  the  acid  for  the  fulphur. 

The  refiduum  burned  as  pure  hepatic  air. 

17.  Diftilled  vinegar  abforbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of 
hepatic  air,  and  becomes  flightly  whitened ;  but  by 
agitation  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  twice  its 
bulk,  and  then  becomes  very  turbid. 

18.  One  meafure  of  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  which  was  1.043,  abforbed  nearly 
four  meafures  of  alkaline  hepatic  air,  which  rendered 
it  brown  at  firft,  but  after  fome  time  it  grew  clear  and 
depofited  fulphur,  blackening  the  furface  of  the  mer¬ 
cury. 

19.  One  meafure  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  0.9387,  abforbed  18  of  hepatic  air. 

A  greater  quantity  of  alkali  would  abforb  more  hepa¬ 
tic  air,  fix  meafures  of  the  alkaline  air  uniting  to  feven 
of  the  hepatic  ;  and  thus  the  ftrength  of  alkaline  li¬ 
quors,  and  their  real  contents,  may,  according  to  our 
author,  be  determined  better  than  by  any  other  me¬ 
thod.  The  fmoking  liquor  of  Boyle  (a  ftrong  vola¬ 
tile  tin&ure  of  fulphur)  may  be  eafily  prepared  by 
putting  volatile  alkali  in  the  middle  veflel  of  Dr  Nooth’s 
apparatus,  and  decompofing  liver  of  fulphur,  or  artifi¬ 
cial  pyrites  in  the  lowermoft  one  by  means  of  marine 
acid. 

20.  Olive  oil  abforbs  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  hepatic 
air,  and  gets  a  greenifh  tinge  from  it. 

21.  Oil  of  turpentine  abforbs  more  than  its  own 
bulk  of  this  air,  but  then  becomes  turbid.  A  white 
cloud  appears  when  water  is  put  to  the  mixture. 

22.  Spirit  of  wine,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.835, 
abforbed  nearly  three  times  its  bulk  of  hepatic  air,  and 
became  brown.  Thus  fulphur  may  be  combined  with 
fpirit  of  wine  more  eafily  than  by  the  method  ufed  by 
Count  Louragais,  the  only  one  hitherto  known.  Wa¬ 
ter  partly  precipitates  the  fulphur. 

23.  New  milk  fcarcely  abforbs  one-tenth  of  its  bulk 
of  this  air,  and  is  not  in  the  leaft  coagulated. 

24.  With  an  equal  bulk  of  vitriolic  ether  the  bulk 
of  the  air  is  at  firft  increafed  ;  but  afterwards  one-half 
is  abforbed,  and  a  flight  precipitation  appears.  The 
fmell  is  compounded  of  that  of  ether  and  hepatic  air  ; 
but  on  adding  water  it  becomes  very  offenfive,  refem- 
bling  that  of  putrefying  animal  fubftances. 

25.  On  adding  a  meafure  and  an  half  of  nitrous  *fo-, 
lution  of  filver  to  one  of  hepatic  air,  the  latter  was  ab¬ 
forbed  immediately,  and  without  any  agitation,  the  fo¬ 
lution  at  the  fame  time  becoming  black.  The  re¬ 
maining  air  admitted  a  candle  to  burn  naturally  in  it. 

Hepatic  air  was  likewife  abforbed,  but  with  more  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  in  fmaller  quantity,  by  the  vitriols  of  iron 
and  filver ;  the  latter  was  blackened ;  the  former  be¬ 
came  white  at  firft,  but  darker  by  agitation  ;  the  refi¬ 
duum  burned  blue,  as  hepatic  air  ufually  does. 

2*. 
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26.  Sulphurated  fpirit  of  wine  precipitates  lime- 
water,  which  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  will  alfo 

’  do  by  itfelf.  It  alfo  precipitates  and  gives  a  brown 
colour  to  acetous  baro-felcnite,  which  is  likewife  done 
by  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  folntion  of  filver  is  turned  black 
or  brown  by  it.  Sulphur  is  precipitated  from  it  by- 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  which  cannot  be  done  either 
by  the  nitrous  or  muriatic  acids.  _ 

27.  Water  faturated  with  hepatic  air  turns  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  litmus  red  ;  does  cot  affeft  lime-water  ;  forms  a 
cloud  in  the  folution  of  acetous  baro-felemte,  though 
not  in  that  of  the  marine  :  it  does  not  alter  the  folutions 
of  other  earths.  It  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  or  folution  of  that  metal  in  ipi- 
rit  of  fait :  in  nitrous  folution  of  copper  it  throws  down  a 
brown  precipitate,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  is  chan- 
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ture  of  white  :  that  of  gold  is  alfo  blackened  ;  and  folu¬ 
tion  of  platina  becomes  brown.  Solutions  of  copper 
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let  fall  a  reddifh  black  or  brown  precipitate.  Sublimate 
yields  a  precipitate  partly  white  and  black,  and  partly 
orange  and  greenifh.  A  nitrous  folution  of  arfenio 
forms  a  yellow  and  orange  precipitate  ;  and  that  .of  re- 
gulus  of  antimony  in  aqua  regia,  an  orange  precipitate 
mixed  with  black.  Nitrous  folution  of  zinc  yields  a/ 
dirty  white  precipitate  ;  that  of  bifmuth  a  brown  mixed 
with  white ;  and  that  of  cobalt  a  brown  and  black  pre¬ 
cipitate.  Prufiian  alkali  yields  a  purple  precipitate, 
which  is  eafily  rediffolved.  Tin&ure  of  radifhes,  our 
author's  tell  for  alkalies,  was  turned  green. 

29.  On  adding  a  few  grains  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
zinc,  bifmuth,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  arfenic,  to  a 
folution  of  liver  of  fulphur,  all  the  metals  were  found  to 


bT7onK  being  rediffolved  attrad  fulphur  from  the  fixed  alkali,  excepting  zinc  and 

ged  from  blue  to  gree  ,  p  P  °  jt  form3  tin.  Iron,  arfenic,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  lead,  were 
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a' black  precipitate.  It  throws  down  a  yellowifh  white 
precipitate  in  folution  of  tin  in  aqua-regia  ;  a  black  one 
from  folution  of  gold  ;  a  red  and  yellow  one  from  that 
of  antimony ;  and  one  of  red  mixed  with  white  from  fo¬ 
lution  of  platina.  Black  precipitates  are  formed  with 
nitrous  folutions  of  lead  and  filver  :  but  if  theft  are  not 
perfeaiy  faturated  with  metal,  the  folutions  will  be 
brown,  or  reddilh  brown,  and  may  be  rediffolved  by  a- 
eitation.  Nitrous  folution  of  mercury  is  precipitated 
of  a  yellowifh  brown  ;  corrofive  fublimate  of  a  yellow 
mixed  with  black,  but  which  becomes  white  by  agita¬ 
tion.  Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  becomes  reddilh 
brown,  and  even  afTumes  a  metallic  appearance.  Solu¬ 
tion  of  cobalt  becomes  dark  ;  that  of  arfenic  in  nitrous 
acid  becomes  yellow,  mixed  with  red  and  white  ;  form¬ 
ing  realgar  and  orpiment.  On  dropping  into  hepatic 
water  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  fpecifk  gravity  of  1.863,  the 
mixture  becomes  flightly  turbid  ;  but  on  dropping  into 
it  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  a  bluifh  white  and  much 
denfer  cloud  is  formed.  A  copious  white  precipitation 
is  occafioned  by  the  ftrong  nitrous  acid,  whether  phlo- 
tri (Heated  or  not ;  but  dilute  nitrous  acid  produces  no 
change.  Green  nitrous  acid,  the  fpecilic  gravity  1.328, 
inftantly  produces  fulphur.  A  flight  cloud  is  produced 
by  ftrong  marine  acid;  but  neither  diftilled  vinegar  nor 
acid  of  fugar  lias  any  fuch  efleft.  According  to  Mr 
Bergman,  liepatifed  water,  in  a  well  clofed  veliel,  will 
difiolve  iron  in  a  few  days;  but  the  experiment  did  not 
fucceed  with  Mr  Kirwan,  neither  could  he  diffolve  any 
other  metal  in  this  water,  though  the  fulphur  united 
with  many  of  them  into  an  infoluble  mafs  ;  whence  our 
author  concludes,  that  metallic  fubftances  cannot  be 

found  in  hepatifed  waters.  _ 

28  Colourlefs  alkaline  liquor  acquire  a  brownifh 
tinge  from  hepatic  air  ;  the  refiduum  they  leave  being 
of  the  fame  nature  with  what  they  abforb.  _  A  cauftic 
fixed  alkaline  liquor,  faturated  with  this  air,  precipi¬ 
tates  barytes  from  the  acetous  acid  of  a  yellowifh  white 
colour  ;  decompofing  likewife  other  earthy  folutions, 
and  the  precipitate  varying  according  to  their  purity  ; 
a  teft  which  our  author  fuppofes  may  be  improved  to 
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mod  altered ;  copper  next,  and  bifmuth  the  leaft. 
part  of  the  metals  appeared  to  be  diffolved. 

30.  Water  faturated  with  the  condenfed  refiduum  of 
alkaline  and  hepatic  air,  i.  e .  with  the  pureft  volatile 
liver  of  fulphur,  does  not  precipitate  marine  felenite, 
though  it  forms  a  flight  brown  and  white  cloud  in  that 
of  marine  baro-felenite.  It  throws  down  a  black  pre¬ 
cipitate  in  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron,  and  a  black  and 
white  one  in  that  of  marine  fait  of  iron  ;  but  by  agita¬ 
tion  this  became  entirely  white.  Vitriol  of  copper,  and 
nitrous  fait  of  the  fame  metal,  are  both  precipitated  of 
a  brown  and  red  colour.  Tin  diffolved  in  aqua-regia  yields 
a  yellowifh  piecipitate  ;  gold,  a  dilute  yellow  and  reddilh 
brown  ;  platina,  a  flefh- coloured  precipitate  ;  and  regu¬ 
lus  of  antimony,  a  yellowifh  red.  Silver  is  precipitated 
black,  as  well  as  lead,  from  the  nitrous  and  acetous 
acids.  Corrofive  fublimate  became  red  for  a  moment  y 
but  in  a  little  time  its  precipitate  appeared  partly  black 
and  partly  white.  A  fimilar  precipitate  is  afforded  alfo 
by  the  nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  ;  but  partly  mixed 
with  a  reddifh*  brown  colour,  and  has  fomething  like¬ 
wife  of  a  metallic  appearance  ;  the  precipitate  of  cobalt 
is  black,  or  deep  brown.  Solutions  of  arfenic  yield  pre¬ 
cipitates  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  red  ;  thofe 
of  zinc  of  a  dirty  white. — All  thefe  colours,  however, 
vary,  as  the  liquors  are  more  or  lefs  faturated  previous 
to  and  after  their  mixture,  and  the  time  they  have  flood 
together. 

From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that 
hepatic  air  confifts  merely  of  fulphur  rarefied  by  ele¬ 
mentary  fire,  or  the  matter  of  heat.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  it  confifts  of  liver  of  fulphur  itfelf  volatiiifcd  ; 
but  this  our  author  denies,  for  the  following  reafons:  i.It 
is  evidently,  tho*  weakly,  acid;  reddening  litimus,  and 
precipitating  acetous  baro-felenite,  though  none  of  the 
other  folutions  of  earths.  2.  It  may  b$  extrafted  from 
materials  which  either  contain  no  alkali  at  all,  or  next 
to  none  ;  as  iron,  fugar;  oil,  charcoal,  & c.  3.  It  is  not- 
decompofed  by  marine  or  fixed  air  ;  by  which  neverthe- 
lefs  liver  of  fulphur  may  be  decompofed. 

Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  was  formerly  of  opi* 
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fuch  a  degree  as  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Prufiian  al-  mon  that  fulphur  was  held  in  folution  in  hepatic  air,- 
kaH  It  precipitates  alfo  folurion  of  vitriol  of  iron  as  either  by  means  of  vitriolic  or  marine  air  :  but  neither 
well  as  marine  fait  of  iron,  of  a  black  colour;  but  the  of  thefe  is  effenUal  to  the  conft.tut.on  of  hepatic  air. 
latter  generally  whitens  by  agitation.  Solutions  of  fil-  as  fuch,  fince  it  is  producible  from  materials  that  con- 
Ircr  and  lead  are  alfo  precipitated  black  with  fome  mix-  tain  ne.ther  of  thefe  acids ;  and  from  whatever  fubftancec 
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v hepatic  It  is  obtained,  it  always  affords  tlie  fame  charaRer,  viz. 
ir*  that  of  the  vitriolic  acid  exceedingly  weakened,  fuch. 
an  acid  as  we  may  fuppofc  fulphur  itl'elf  to  be.  Tin’s 
fubflance  indeed,  even  in  its  concrete  {late,  manifefls 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  by  uniting  with  alkalies,  cal¬ 
careous  and  ponderous  earths,  as  well  as  with  mod 
metals,  which  a  very  weak  acid  might  be  fuppofed 
to  do. 

As  phofphorus  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  in 
its  conftitution  to  fulphur,  Mr  Kirwan  determined  to 
make  fome  experiments  npon  it  in  fimilar  circumftances. 
J-le  therefore  gently  heated  io  or  12  grains  of.  phof¬ 
phorus  .mixed  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  cauflic  fixed 
alkaline  folution  in  a  very  fmall  vial  furniflied  with  a 
bent  tube,  and  received  the  air  over  mercury.  Two 
fmall  explofions  took  place  on  the  firil  application  of 

*  heat,  attended  with  a  yellow  flame  and  white  fmoke, 
which  penetrated  through  the  mercury  into  the  recei¬ 
ver.  This  was  followed  by  an  equable  produdlion  of 
air;  but  at  laft  the  phofphorus  began  to  (’well  and  froth 
up',  burfl  with  a  loud  explofion,  and  a  violent  flame  im¬ 
mediately  ififued  from  it.  Only  about  eight  cubic  in¬ 
ches  of  air  were  obtained.  Thefe  were  but  very  (light¬ 
ly  diminifhed  by  agitation  in  water;  after  which  a  clou- 

diiiefs  took  place,  but  the  air  foon  recovered  its  tranf- 
parency.  Water  impregnated  with  it  (lightly  reddened 
tindlure  oflitmus,  but  did  not  affedl  Pruflian  alkali.  It 
had  no  effeft  upon  the  nitrons  folutions  of  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  or  cobalt ;  nor  on_thofe  of  iron  or  tin  in  marine 
acid  and  aqua-regia  ;  nor  on  the  vitriolic  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  regulus  of  antimony,  ar- 
fenic,  or  manganefe ;  nor  on?the  marine  folutions  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  arfenic,  or  manganefe. 

*  The  nitrous  folution  of  (liver  was  precipitated  of  a  black 
colour,  and  the  vitriolic  of  a  brown  :  nitrous  folution 
of  mercury,  made  without  heat,  precipitated  a  brown 
or  black  powder ;  but  vitriol  of  mercury  firft  became 
reddifli,  and  afterwards  white  :  corrofive  fublimate  a 
yellow  mixed  with  red  and  white.  Gold  diflfolved  in 
aqua-regia  is  precipitated  of  a  purplifh  black,  and  in 
the  vitriolic  acid  of  a  brownifh  red  and  black  ;  but  re¬ 
gulus  of  antimony  diflolved  in  aqua- regia  is  precipitated 
of  a  white  colour.  Nitrous  folution  of  bifmuth  let  fall 
a  fediment  at  firil  white,  and  afterwards  brown  ;  vitriol 
of  bifmuth  and  marine  fait  of  bifmuth  were  alfo  preci¬ 
pitated  brown,  the  latter  being  rediffolved  by  agitation. 
Nitrous  fplution  of  arfenic  alfo  became  brown,  but  the 
precipitate  was  rediiTolved  by  agitation.  O11  impreg¬ 
nating  water  with  this  air,  without  allowing  the  air  to 
burn  over  it,  the  liquid  fcarcely  made  any  alteration  in 
ti&ure  oflitmus,  nor  did  it  precipitate  lime-water  ;  but 
caufed  a  black  precipitate  in  folution  of  filver ;  a  white 
one  in  folution  of  regulus  of  antimony  in  aqua-regia, 
and  a  vvhitifh  yellow  one  in  that  of  corrofive  fublimate. 

On  letting  up  a  meafnre  of  water  to  this  air,  and 
through  that  fome  bubbles  of  common  air,  every 
bubble  flamed,  and  produced  a  white  fmoke  until  a- 
bout  half  the  quantity  of  common  air  wa3  introduced 
that  had  been  ufed  of  phofphoric  ;  but  without  any 
apparent  increafe  of  the  original  bulk.  The  flame 
produced  a  fmall  commotion  each  time,  and  fmoke  de¬ 
scended  after  the  inflammation  into  the  water;  the 
imoke  ftill  continuing  to  be  produced  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  common  air,  after  the  flame  had  ceafed.  Bub¬ 
bles  of  phofphoric  air,  cfcaping  through  mercury  in* 
15  z. 


tp  the  atmofphere,  flame,  crackle,  and  fmell,  exactly  Hepatic 
like  the  electric  fpark.  This  property  of  phofphoric  Air. 

hepatic  air  was  known  to  M.  Gingembre  in  the  year  - v— 

1783. 

On  letting  up  half  a  meafure  of  nitrous  to  one  of 
phofphoric  air,  a  white  fmoke  appeared,  with  a  very 
flight  diminution  ;  the  tranfparency  being  foon  redo- 
red,  and  a  flight  feum  depofited  on  the  fides  of  the  jar. 

No  fmoke  or  diminution  was  produced  by  adding  ano¬ 
ther  half  meafure  of  nitrons  air;  but  on  adding  wa¬ 
ter,  and  agitating  the  air  in  it,  much  more  was  ab¬ 
sorbed.  .  On  turning  up  the  jar,  the  nitrous  air  firft 
efcaped  in  form  of  a  red  vapour,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  whitiih  fmoke.  The  water  had  a  phofphoric 
fmell,  and  precipitated  the  folution  of  filver  brown. 

An  equal  meafure  of  alkaline  air  fcarce  diminifhed 
phofphoric  air;  and  on  adding  water,  little  more  feem- 
ed  to  be  taken  up  than  the  alkaline  air,  though  a 
fmoke  appeared  on  turning  up  the  jar,  but  without 
rny  flame.  Water  thus  impregnated  fmelled  exadlly 
like  onions,  and  turned  the  tindlure  of  radifhes  green. 

Solution  of  filver  was  precipitated  of  a  black  colour; 
that  of  copper  in  the  nitrous  acid,  of  a  brown;  the 
precipitate  being  rediffolved  by  agitation,  and  the  li¬ 
quor  then  affuming  a  green  colour.  Corrofive  fub¬ 
limate  let  fall  a  yellow  precipitate  mixed  with  black. 

Iron  was  precipitated  white  both  from  the  vitriolic 
and  marine  acids  ;  but  a  pale  yellow  folution  of  it  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  not  affe&ed,  and  a  red  folution 
in  the  fame  acid  was  only  clotted.  Regulus  of  anti¬ 
mony  was  precipitated  of  a  white  colour  from  aqua- 
regia,  cobalt  of  a  flight  reddifli  from  the  nitrous  acid, 
and  bifmuth  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  fame.  Neither 
the  nitrous  folutions  of  lead  or  zinc  were  affe&ed;  nor 
thofe  of  tin  in  the  marine  arid  or  in  aqua-regia.  Fixed 
air,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  phofphoric  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke,  fome  diminution,  and  a  yel¬ 
low  precipitate.  On  agitating  the  mixture  in  water 
the  fixed  air  was  taken  up  all  to  one-tenth  ;  the  rdi- 
dmim  fmoked,  but  did  not  take  fire. 

Som z  precipitate  per  fe  bring  introduced  to  a  fmall 
p'ortion  of  phofphoric  air,  the  former  foon  grew  black, 
and  a  white  imoke  appeared.  In  two  days  the  precipitate 
became  folid,^  acquiring  a  pale  white  colour,  fliiuing 
like  Reel.  The  air  loft  its  inflammability;  though  Mr 
Kirwan  fuppofes  that  this  might  be  owing  to  fome 
other  caufe  :  for  two  days  after  this  air  was  made,  a 
yellow  feum  was  obferved  on  the  fides  of  the  jar  in 
which  a  quantity  of  it  had  refted  all  night  over  water  j 
and  the  fpontaneous  inflammability  was  loft  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  temperature  of  the  air  was  then  530;  and 
when  it  inflamed  before  68°. 

From  thele  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
phofphoric  air  is  nothing  elfe  but  phofphorus  itfelf  in 
an  aerial  (late  ;  differing  from  fulphureous  or  hepatic 
air  in  this,  that  it  requires  much  lefs  latent  heat  to 
throw  it  into  an  aerial  ftate,  and  therefore  may  be  dif- 
engaged  from  fixed  alkalies  without  any  acid. 

#  Hepatic  air  may  be  obtained  in  a  great  number  of 
different  ways,  and  from  a  variety  of  fubftances.  The 
moft  common  method  in  which  it  has  been  procured, 
is  by  decompofing  the  hepar  fulphuris  or  combination 
of  fulphur  and  fixed  alkaline  fait  by  means  of  an  acid. 

Mr  Kirwan  has  examined  the  circumftances  attending 
the  formation  of  liver  of  fulphur;  making  his  firft  ex- 
3  periment 
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Hepatic  periment  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  the  mi-  perature  of  60°;  a  quantity  equivalent  to  about  13 
Air.  neral  alkali  and  flowers  of  fulphur  in  a  covered  cru-  grains  of  fulphur,  as  '^l^bc^feen^injh^fe^uel^^^  .  ^ 
Oil  (lightly  heating  the  mixture,  it  emitted  a 


cible.  0  , 

bluifli  fmoke,  which  gradually  became  whiter  as  the 
heat  was  augmented;  and  at  laft,  when  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  became  (lightly  red,  the  fmoke  was  per- 
fe&ly  white  and  inflammable.  To  investigate  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  fmoke,  a  pure  fixed  alkali  was  made  by 
deflagrating  equal  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  nitre 
red-hot  crucible  in  the  ufual  way.  This  alkali, 


Hepatic  air  is  bed  produced  by  marine  acid  :  the 
concentrated  nitrous  acid  produces  nitrous  air;  but  if 
diluted  with  20  times  its  bulk  of  water,  it  produces 
the  hepatic  kind  by  the  afiiftance  of  heat.  Concen¬ 
trated  vitriolic  acid  poured  upon  liver  of  fulpliur  af¬ 
fords  but  little  hepatic  air  without  the  afiiftance  of 
heat;  though  it  conftantly  decompofes  the  hepar: 
“  and  (adds  our  author)  it  is  partly  for .  this  reafon 


in  a  very  dry  (late,  was  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  that  the  proportion  of  air  is  fo  fmall  ;  for  it  is  during 
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flowers  offulphur,  and  the  mixture  diftilled  in  a  fmall 
coated  retort ;  the  air  being  received  over  quick! filver. 

On  the  firft  appplication  of  heat,  one  cubic  inch  and 
an  half  of  (lightly  phlogifticated  air  was  obtained,  but 
without  any  fixed  air.  This  was  the  common  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  vefTels,  but  altered  by  being  in  contact 
with  the  alkali  and  fulpliur.  On  augmenting  the  heat, 
about  1  8  inches  of  air  were  obtained,  of  a  reddifh  co¬ 
lour,  feemingly  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  common  air ; 
a&ing  (lightly  on  mercury.  After  this,  20  cubic 
inches  of  the  fame  kind  mixed  with  fome  fixed  air 
were  obtained.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  64  inches 
of  fixed  air  almoft  perfectly  pure.  The  bottom  of  the 
retort  was  now  red-hot  ;  fome  fulphur  was  fublimed 
iu  the  neck;  and  when  all  was  cold,  an  hepar  fulphu- 
ris  was  found  in  the  bulb. 

From  this  experiment  Mr  Ivirwan  concludes,  that 
the  blue  fmoke  above  mentioned  confifts  chiefly  of  fixed 
air  and  the  white  of  fulpliur  ;  but  that  neither  hepa¬ 
tic  nor  vitriolic  air  are  formed  unlefs  the  retort  be  large 
enough  to  admit  as  much  air  as  is  ncceffary  for  burn¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fulphur.  He  concludes  alfo,  that  hepar 
fulphuris  will  yield  no  hepatic  air  unlefs  with  the  help 
of  an  acid  ;  “  and  I  believe  this  (fays  he)  to  be  true, 
when  the  experiment  is  made  in  the  dry  way,  and 
nearly  fo  in  the  moift  way  :  for  having  added  200 
grains  of  fulphur  to  a  concentrated  folution  of  (Irong 
caullic  vegetable  alkali  by  a  Strong  and  long-continued 
heat,  I  obtained  only  one  cubic  inch  of  hepatic  air  ; 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  a  ftrong  folution  of  liver  of 
fulphur  conftantly  emits  an  hepatic  fmell,  even  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atrnofphere  ;  and  the  fubftance  fo 
emitted  contains  as  much  hepatic  air  as  difcolours 
filver  and  lead,  and  even  their  folutions  ;  which  (hows 
that  an  incomparably  fmall  quantity  of  this  air  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  the  e fleet.  To  difeover  whether  this 
extrication  of  hepatic  air  might  be  caufed  by  the  depo- 
fition  of  fixed  air  from  the  atrnofphere,  I  threw  fome 
pulverifed  calcareous  hepar  into  aerated  water,  and 
by  the  application  of  heat  endeavoured  to  obtain  he¬ 
patic  air,  but  in  vain:  and  indeed  the  very  circumftance 
that  the  hepatic  fmell  and  its  effe&s  are  always  ftrong- 
tft  the  firft  inftant  that  a  bottle  of  the  hepatic  folu¬ 
tion  is  opened,  feems  to  indicate  that  fixed  air  is  no 
way  concerned  in  its  produdlion.  The  beft  liver  of 
fulpliur  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  fait  of  tartar  and  ful¬ 
phur ;  but  as  about  one  fifth  of  the  fait  of  tartar  con¬ 
fifts  of  air  which  efcapes  during  the  operation,  it  feems 
that  the  proportion  of  fulphur  predominates  in  the  re- 
fulting  compound ;  yet,  as  fome  of  the  fulphur  alfo 
Sublimes  and  burns,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  the  exa£t  pro¬ 
portion.  One  huudred  grains  of  the  beft,  that  is  to 
fay  the  reddeft  liver  of  fulphur,  afford  with  dilute  ma¬ 
rine  acid  about  40  inches  of  hepatic  air  in  the  tern- 
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the  gradual  decompofition  of  fulphureous  compounds 
that  hepatic  air  is  produced.”  Hepatic  air,  but  not 
in  a  pure  (late,  is  extricated  by  diftilled  vinegar ;  its 
fmell  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  vegetable  acid. 
Some  quantity  of  this  air  is  produced  by  the  faccha- 
rine  acid  in  the  temperature  of  590,  and  by  fedative 
fait  in  that  of  boiling  water  or  nearly  fo  ;  but  neither 
the  arfenical  nor  aerial  acids  produce  any. 

Having  prepared  fome  hepar  fulphuris  with  an  over 
proportion  of  fulphur,  an  hepatic  air  was  procured  by 
means  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid;  but  fo  loaded 
with  fulphur,  that  it  depofited  fome  in  the  tube  through 
which  it  was  tranfmitted,  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  glafs  receiver.  On  transferring  it  to  another  re¬ 
ceiver,  though  then  perfe&ly  clear  and  tranfparent, 
in  quantity  about  fix  cubic  inches,  yet  next  morning 
it  was  reduced  to  one  inch,  the  infide  of  the  glafs  be¬ 
ing  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  fulphur  ;  the  fmall 
quantity  of  elaftic  fluid  which  remained  being  changed 
from  hepatic  to  vitriolic  air.  “  Hence  (fays  Mr  Kir- 
wan)  it  appears,  firft,  that  a  fpecies  of  elaftic  fluid 
may  exift  in  a  (late  intermediate  between  the  aerial 
and  vaporous,  which  is  not  permanently  elaftic  like 
air,  nor  immediately  condenfed  by  cold  like  vapour;  but 
which,  by  the  gradual  lofs  of  its  fpecific  heat,  may  be 
reduced  to  a  concrete  form.  2.  That  fo  large  a  quan* 
tity  of  fulphur  may  be  combined  with  vitriolic  air,  as 
to  enable  it  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  hepatic  air  for 
fome  time  at  lead.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  pul¬ 
verifed  quicklime  and  one  of  fulphur,  heated  to  white- 
nefs  in  a  covered  crucible  for  one  hour,  became  of  a 
ftony  hardnefs  ;  and,  being  treated  with  marine  acid, 
afforded  hepatic  air.  On  heating  a  piece  of  this  done 
in  pure  water,  it  becomes  bluifh  ;  and  hence  the  origin 
•of  blue  marles  generally  found  near  hot  fulphurated 
waters.  A  calcareous  hepar  may  alfo  be  formed  in  the 
moift  way.” 

Magnefia  deprived  of  its  fixed  air,  and  heated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fulphur,  afforded  no  hepatic  air.  It 
was  procured,  however,  from  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  iron-filings  and  one  of  fulphur  melted  together,  and 
treated  with  marine  acid.  This  fulphurated  iron  dif- 
folved  in  marine  acid  affords  almoft  entirely  hepatic 
air,  and  very  little  of  the  inflammable  kind.  Equal 
parts  of  iron-filings  and  fulphur  mixed  together,  and 
made  into  a  pafte  with  water,  after  heating  and  be¬ 
coming  black,  afforded  hepatic  air  when  an  acid  was 
poured  on  it ;  but  this  was  mixed  with  inflammable  air, 
probablyproceeding  from  uncombined  iron.  Aftera  few 
days  this  mixture  loft  its  power  of  producing  hepatic  air. 
Mr  Bergman  has  alfo  remarked,  that  combinations  of 
fulphur  with  fome  other  metals  yield  hepatic  air. 

Hepatic  air  was  obtained  by  pouring  fome  olive-oil 
upon  a  few  grains  of  fulphur,  and  heating  the  mixture 
3  H  in 
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in  a  vial  ivicn  a  bent  tube.  It  was  Iikcwife  obtained 
„  in  great  plenty  from  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  pow¬ 
dered-charcoal,  out  of  which  the  air  had  previoufly 
been  expelled  as  much  as  poflible:  “  yet  (fays  our 
author)  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  free  charcoal  wholly 
from  foreign  air,  for  it  foon  reattradls  it  when  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere.,> 

Six  grains  of  pyrophorus  mixed  with  alum  and  fu- 
gar  effervefced  with  marine  acid,  and  afForded  two  cu¬ 
bic  inches  and  an  half  of  hepatic  air.  This  pyropho¬ 
rus  had  been  made  fix  years  before,  and  was  kept  in  a 
tube  hermetically  fealed,  and  for  feveral  fummers  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun.  It  was  fo  combuftible, 
that  fome  grains  of  it  took  fire  while  it  was  introduced 
into  the  vial  out  of  which  the  hepatic  air  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  white  fugar  (previoufly 
melted  in  order  to  free  it  of  water)  with  one  part  of 
fulphur,  when  heated  to  about  600  or*  700  degrees, 
gave  out  hepatic  air  very  rapidly.  This  air  had  a 
fmell  very  much  refembling  that  of  onions,  but  con¬ 
tained  neither  fixed  air  nor  any  other  acid.  Sugar  and 
fulphur  melted  together  gave  out  no  hepatic  air  when 
treated  with  acids. .  Water,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  marine 
acid,  decompofe  this  mixture,  diffolving  the  fugar,  and 
leaving  the  fulphur. 

Twelve  grains  of  fulphur  heated  in  a  retort,  filled 
with  metallic  inflammable  air,  afForded  no  hepatic  air; 
though  the  retort  fmelled  of  it  when  cold,  and  for  fome 
time  after. 

Eighteen  grains  of  liver  of  fulphur  expofed  for  four 
days  to  fix  cubic  inches  of  fixed  air,  the  thermometer 
at  70°,  was.  fomewhat  whitened  on  the  furface ;  the 
air  not  having  an  hepatic  fmell,  but  rather  that  of 
bread.  It  feemed  to  have  taken  up  fome  fulphur,  which 
was.  feparated  by  lime-water.  It  was  not  in  the  lead 
dimimlned  ;  and  therefore  feems  to  have  received  an 
addition  of  hepatic  air,  or  rather  of  fulphur. 

On  expofing  a  quantity  of  fulphureo-martial  pafle 
to.  fixed  air  for  five  days,  the  latter  was  not  at  all  di- 
minifhed,  but  received  a  flight  addition  of  inflammable 
air*  The  paftt  itfclf,  taken  out  of  this  air  and  expofed 
to  the  atmofphere,  heated  very  flrongly. 

Three,  grains  of  fulphur  expofed  to  twelve  inches  of 
marine  air  was  not  diminifhed  in  four  days.  On  adding 
a  cubic  inch  of  water  to  this  air,  it  was  all  abforbed  to 
one  inch,  which  had  an  hepatic  fmell,  as  had  alfo  the 
water,  the  latter  evidently  containing  fulphur. 

Hepatic  air  is  found  naturally  in  coal-pits,  and  has 
been  d.ifcovered  by  Mr  Bergman  to  be  the  principle 
on  which  the  fulphureous  properties  of  many  mineral 
wateis  depend.  There  is  alfo  great  reafon  to  think 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  produftion  of  the  putrefa&ion 
of  many,  if  not  all,  animal  fub fiances.  Rotten  eggs 
and  corrupted  water  are  known  to  emit  this  fpecies  of 
air,  and  alfo  to  difcolour  metallic  fubftances,  in  the 
fame  manner.  M.  VIellard  has  lately  diTcovered  feve¬ 
ral  other  indications  of  this  air  in  putrefied  blood.  In 
the  80th  volume  of  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  n.  aoj. 

Dr  Crawford  gives  an  account  of  fome  experiments, 
from  which  it  appears,  that  a  kind  of  hepatic  air  is 
contained  in  the.  virus  of  cancers.  Having  obtained-  a 
portion  of  this  ichor  from  a  cancerous  breaft,  he  di¬ 
vided  it  into  three  parts,  which  were  put  into  feparate 
vials  after  being  properly  diluted  with  water.  To  one 
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of  tliefe  lie  added  fome  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  to  ano- 
ther  a  little  concerted  vitriolic  acid,  and  to  the 
third  fome  fymp  of  violets.  No  change  was  produced 
by  the  vegetable  alkali  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  a  deep  brown  colour  was  produced,  and  a  brillc 
tncrvcfcence  took  place,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  pe¬ 
culiar  odour  of  the  cancerous  matter  was  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  diffufed  itfelf  to  a  conliderable  diltance. 
A  faint  green  colour  was  communicated  to  the  third 
portion  which  had  the  fyrup  of  violets. 

4s  the  cancerous  matter  on  which  thefe  experiments 
were  made  had  been  previoufly  kept  fome  days,  Dr 
Crawford  fufpe&ed  that  it  might  thus  have  acquired 
its.  alkaline  property  ;  as  Mr  Geber  has  fhown,  that 
animal  fubftances,  when  newly  putrefied,  do  not  con¬ 
tain  any  alkali..  He  repeated  the  experiment,  there¬ 
fore,  on  fome  matter  recently  procured  from  a  cance¬ 
rous  penis.  A  manifeft  effervefeence,  though  lefs 
than  the  foregoing,  alfo  took  place  in  this  cafe  ;  the 
liquor  acquired  a  brown  colour,  and  the  fetor  increafed. 
A  portion  of  the  fame  matter,  diffufed  through  diftii- 
led  water,  communicated  a  green  colour  as  before  ; 
but  in  fome  cafes  the  change  was  fcarcely  perceptible^ 
though  in  all  the  experiments  which  were  made  ihe 
exiftencc.of  an  alkali  one  way  or  other  was  manifefied. 

The  air  extricated  from  the  cancerous  matter  feemed 
by  its  fmell  to  refemble  rotten  eggs  more  than  any 
other  fpecies;  but  to  inveftigate  the  matter  fully,  fome 
portion  of  the  virus  was  diffufed  through  diddled  wa¬ 
ter,  the  liquor  filtered,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitrous 
folut.io.n  of  filver  dropped  into  it.  An  afh-coloured 
precipitate  foon  appeared  diffufed  like  a  cloud  through 
the  liquid,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the  colour  of 
the  mixture  was  changed  to  a  deep  brown.  'The  fetid 
fmell  was  now  rendered  much  fainter,  and  was  entirely 
deftroyed  by  an  addition  of  concentrated  nitrous  acid, 
or  by  dephlogifiicated  fpirit  of  fait  ;  either  of  which 
fubftances  would  alfo  have  deftroyed  the  fmell  of  he¬ 
patic  air. 

On  adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  common  pus,  no  ef- 
fervefeenoe  was  produced,  nor  was  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  changed,  neither  did  any  fenfible  precipitation 
take  place  for  feveral  hours.  On  repeating  the  expe¬ 
riment,  however,  with  matter  obtained  from  a  vene¬ 
real  bubo,  the  liquid  became  flightly  turbid  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  nitrated  fil/er,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
it  had  acquired  a  brownifh  caft.  The  fame  effects 
took  place  with  the  matter  which  iffued  from  a  carious 
bone;  but. in  both  cafes  the  precipitation  was  much 
lefs  than  with  the  cancerous  matter. 

To  procure  fome  quantity  of  the  air  in  its  feparate 
ftate,  a  quantity  of  reddifh  cancerous  matter  was  mix¬ 
ed  with  about  thrice  its  weight  of  diftilled  water.  On 
adding  a  little  vitriolic  acid  to  this  mixture,  an  effer- 
vefcence  enfued,  and  the  air  was  received  in  a  vial  over 
mercury.  When  one-half  of  the  mercury  was  expelled 
from  the  vial,  the  latter  was  inverted  over  djftilled 
water ;  and  the  portion  of  mercury  that  remained  in 
it  being  fuffered  to  defeend,  and  the  water  to  rife  into 
its  place,  the  vial  was  clofely  corked.  The  air  and 
water  were  then  brifkly  agitated  together  ;  and  the 
vial  being  a  fecond  time  inverted  over  diftilled  water, 
the  cork  was  removed.  It  now  appeared,  by  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rofe,  that  part  of  the  air 
had  been  abforbed  ;  and  on  dropping  in  a  little  nitra¬ 
ted 
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H,rat;c  ted  filver  into  it,  a  purplifh  cloud,  inclining  to  red, 
Air.  was  produced.  In  this  experiment,  the  change  of  co- 
—v —  lour  was  at  firll  fcarcely  perceptible,  but  became  very 
didina  in  a  few  minutes.  The  quantity  of  aerial 
fluid,  however,  which  can  thus  be  extricated  by  the 
addition  of  acid  without  heat  is  not  very  confider- 
able  :  if  heat  be  applied,  a  larger  quantity  of  elaftic 
fluid  will  be  produced,  having  the  fmell  of  cancerous 
matter ;  but  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  mixed  with  vitriolic 
acid  air. 

To  obtain  this  air  in  as  pure  a  ltate  as  poihble,.  a 
portion  of  the  cancerous  virus,  properly  diluted  with 
drilled  water,  was  introduced  into  a  fmall  vial,  a  little 
vitriolic  acid  added,  the  veflel  filled  with  di Hilled 
water,  and  a  crooked  tube  alfo  filled  with  water  fitted 
to  its  neck.  The  extremity  of  the  tube  being  then 
introduced  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  inverted  in  water, 
and  the  flame  of  a  candle  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vial,  air  began  to  rife  in  white  bubbles,  having  a 
very  fetid  fmell  fimilar  to  that  of  cancerous  matter  ; 
and  the  water  impregnated  with  it  occafioned  a  dark 
brown  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  nitrated  filver.  On 
feparating  the  crooked  tube  from  the  vial,  a  very  of- 
fenfive  white  vapour,  refembling  in  fmell  the  air  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  arofe  from  the 
mixture,  and  continued  to  afeend  for  near  half  an 
hour.  A  portion  of  the  liquor  filtered,  ’and  mixed 
with  a  little  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  had  its  fmell 
entirely  deflroyed  ;  a  flight  effervefcence  being  produ¬ 
ced,  and  a  flaky  fnbftance  feparated  from  the  liquor 
and  floating  through  it. 

On  examining  -the  alkaline  matter  which  had  been 
feparated  from  the  cancerous  virus,  it  was  found,  .as 
had  indeed  been  concluded  a  priori ,  to  be  .  the  volatile 
alkali.  It  feemed  probable  that  this  alkali  was  united 
to  the  fixed  air  with  which  the  cancerous  matter  was 
impregnated,  becaufe  the  peculiar  fmell  of  the  matter 
was  greatly  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  following  expe¬ 
riments. 

1.  A  portion  of  cancerous  matter  was  diffufed 
through  di  Hilled  water,  and  diftilled  in  a  fmall  retort 
with  a  graduated  heat  until  the  bottom  of  the  veflel 
became  red  hot.  The  common  air,  which  firfl  came 
over,  was  greatly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of  the 
cancerous  matter:  however,  its  qualities  were  not 
greatly  impaired  by  the  tefl  of  nitrous  air;  two  mea- 
fures  of  it,  with  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupying  the  fpace 
of  little  It Ts  than  two  meafures.  When  the  water  be¬ 
gan  to  boil,  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  arofe; 
which,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  contact  with  the  air, 
produced  a  white  fmoke.  The  fmell  was  now  percei¬ 
ved  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  boiled  animal  fubftances  ; 
but  no  permanently  elaflic  fluid  was  mixed  with  the 
aqueous  vapour.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
v\as  evaporated,  the  jar  containing  the  firft  po.Ttion  of 
air  was  removed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  introdu¬ 
ced  beneath  an  inverted  veflel  filled  with  mercury.  A 
confiderable  quantity  of  aii.  imelling  like  burnt  bones 
was  now  extiicated,  which  was  mixed  with  a  yellow 
empyreumatic  oil.  On  agitating  fome  of  it  with  wa¬ 
ter,  part  of  the  air  was  imbibed.  Nitrated  filver, 
dropped  into  the  water  thus  impregnated,  produced  a 
jeddilh  precipitate. 

One  meafure  of  .the  air  obtained  in  the  foregoing 


experiment  was  n\;xed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alka-  Hepatic 
line  air.  In  three  hours  the  whole  occupied  only  the  ^r* 
bulk  of  one  meafure  and  two-tenths,  and  an  oily  feum  y~"~ 
was  now  left  upon  the  inner  furface  of  the  tube  ;  and 
in  eight  days  the  interior  furface  of  the  tube  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  flender  films  of  a  yellowifh  colour  fpread  irre¬ 
gularly  upon  it.  The  upper  furface  of  the  mercury 
within  the  tube  was  corroded  ;  in  fome  places  having 
a  reddifh  burnifhed  appearance,  in  others  it  was  chan¬ 
ged  into  an  afli-coloured  powder  interfperfed  with 
brown  fpots.  On  removing  the  tube  from  the  mer¬ 
cury,  the  air  that  remained  in  it  had  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell,  refembling  that  of  burned  bones. 

3.  To  difeover  whether  other  animal  fubftances 
yield  an  aerial  fluid  fimilar  to  that  produced  from  the 
cancerous  virus,  a  portion  of  the  flefh  of  the  neck  of 
a  chicken  was  diftilled  in  a  fmall  coated  glafs-retort 
till  it  became  red  hot.  A  thin  phlegm  of  a  yellowifh 
colour  firft  came  over:  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  yellow 
empyreumatic  oil;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  permanently 
elaitic  fluid,  fmelling  like  burned  feathers,  began  to 
be  difengaged.  A  flip  ©f  paper  tinged  with  litmu3, 
and  reddened  by  acetous  acid,  being  held  over  this 
fluid,  prefently  became  blue.  The  remainder  of  the 
air  was  very  fetid,  and  highly  inflammable.  By  agi¬ 
tation  in  water  one-half  of  it  was  abforbed ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  inflammable,  and  burned  firft  with  a  flight 
explofion,  and  afterwards  with  a  blue  lambent  flame. 

On  dropping  a  nitrous  folution  of  filver  into  the  water 
impregnated  with  this  air,  the  mixture  depofited  a 
brown  precipitate. 

4.  On  treating  putrid  veal  by  diftillation  with  a 
graduated  Feat,  the  produ&s  were  found  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  The  air  ob¬ 
tained  was  highly  inflammable,  about  one- half  of  it 
was  abforbed  by  water;  and  the  liquid  thus  impreg¬ 
nated  let  fall  a  brown  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
nitrous  folution  of  filver.  On  adding  fome  dephlogi- 
fticated  marine  acid  to  another  portion  of  this  liquor, 
a  brifk  effervefcence  took  place,  and  a  whitifh  gelati¬ 
nous  matter  was  feparated  :  and  this  fubftance  being 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  became  black  on  the  addition 
of  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid.  On  agitation  with 
water,  part  of  the  air  was  abforbed  as  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  the  remainder  burned  with  a  lambent 
flame.  This  air,  however,  extricated  from  putrid 
veal,  had  lefs  of  an  empyreumatic  fmell  than  that  which 
was  difengaged  from  frefh  animal  fubftances,  being  ra¬ 
ther  like  that  of  putrefying  animal  matters. 

From  thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that 
the  air  extracted  from  animal  fubftances  con  fills  of  two 
dillinCl  fluids,  the  one  foluble  and  the  other  infoluble 
in  water.  The  infoluble  part  burns  with  a  lambent 
flame,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  heavy  inflammable 
air :  but  the  foluble  part  refembles  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  cancerous  matter  by  the  vitriolic  acid  ; 
having  a  fetid  odour,  decompofing  nitrated  filver,  com¬ 
bining  with  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  and  poflefTing  many 
of  the  properties  of  common  hepatic  air.  In  many 
particulars,  however,  the  animal  hepatic  air  differs  from 
the  common.  The  fmell  is  confiderably  different,  and 
in  the  decompofition  of  animal  hepatic  air  no  fulphur 
is  feparated,  but  a  kind  of  flaky  matter  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  animal  fubffance,  as  turning  black  by  the 
vitriolic  acid.  The  following  expeiment  is  a  decifive 
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proof  that  no  fulphur  is  contained  in  animal  hepatic 
air.  “  Equal  parts  of  pure  air,  and  of  air  extricated 
from  frefh  beef  by  diflillation,  were  fired  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  fhock  in  a  ftrong  glafs  tube  over-  mercury.  A 
little  diftilled  water  was  then  introduced  through  the 
mercury  into  the  tube,  and  was  agitated  with  the  air 
which  it  contained.  A  portion  of  this  water  being 
filtered,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriated  barytes  be¬ 
ing  dropped  into  it,  the  mixture  remained  perfe&ly 
tranfparent.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  air  extrica¬ 
ted  by  diflillation  from  frefh  beef  does  not  contain 
fulphur,  as  that  fubflance  would  have  been  changed 
by  burning  into  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  muriated 
barytes  would  have  been  decomposed.  The  fame  ex¬ 
periment  was  frequently  repeated  with  air  extricated 
by  diftillation  from  the  putrid  as  well  as  from  the  frefh 
mufcular  fibres  of  animals ;  but  in  no  inflance  could 
the  lead  veftige  of  vitriolic  acid  be  difeovered. 

5.  .To  analyfe  in  a  more  perfedl  manner  thefe  kinds 
of  animal  airs,  and  to  determine  their  produdls  when 
combined  with  pure  air,  about  an  ounce  of  the  lean  of 
frefh  mutton  was  expofed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  fmall 
coated  glafs  retort.  Very  near  one  half  of  the  air  pro¬ 
duced  towards  the  end  was  abforbed  by  water,  and 
two-thirds  of  that  which  came  over  about  the  middle. 
A  feparate  portion  of  the  air,  difengaged  towards  the 
end  of  the  diflillation,  being  allowed  to  remain  over 
mercury  for  feven  hours,  it  was  found  gradually  to 
diminifh  in  bulk  ;  and  a  fluid,  having  the  colour  and 
fmell  of  a  thin  empyreumatic  oil,  was  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  This  appearance,  however,  is  not 
conilant :  the  air,  when  placed  over  mercury,  fome- 
times  diminifhes,  and  at  other  times  retains  its  original 
bulk.  Only  one  eighth  part  of  this  air  was  abforbed 
by  water.  “  Hence  (fays  the  Do&or)  it  appears, 
that  a  portion  of  the  air  extricated  from  animal  fub- 
flances  by  heat,  refembles  a  fpecies  of  hepatic  air 
which. was  firfl  difeovered  by  Mr  Kirwan,  and  which 
exiils  in  an  intermediate  flate  between  the  aerial  and 
the  '  vaporous;  this  fluid  not  being  permanently  elaflic 
like  air,  nor  immediately  condenfed  by  cold  like  va¬ 
pour,  but  gradually  afiuming  the  nonelaflic  form,  in 
eonfequence  probably  of  the  tendency  of  its  feveral 
parts  to  unite  with  one  another.” 

6.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  fixed  air  con¬ 
tained  in  that  produced  from  the  lean  of  animal  fub- 
flances,  a  quantity  of  air  extrafled  from  mutton  was 
r-eceived  over  mercury  in  a  large  vial  with  a  narrow 
neck.  When  the  vial  was  little  more  than  half  filled, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  mercury  was  difplaced  by 
introducing  water  that  had  been  previoufly  boiled. 
The  vial  being  then  clofely  corked,  the  air  and  wa¬ 
ter  were  briikly  agitated  together;  and  the  liquor,  thus 
impregnated  with  the  foluble  .part  of  the  animal  air, 
was  put  into  a  vial  to  the  bottom  of  which  heat  was 
applied. .  Thus  a  part  of  the  air  was  again  difengaged, 
and  received  in  a  tube  inverted  over  mercury;  and  the 
procefs  continued  till  the  liquor  no  longer  rendered 
lime-water  turbid.  On  agitating  the  air  a.fecond  time 
with  water,  and  comparing  the  bulk  after  agitation  with 
that  before  it,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  abforbed 
was  about  one-fourth  part.  From  this  experiment  al- 
fo  it  appeared,  that  animal  hepatic  air,  when  once  ab¬ 
forbed  by  water,  is  not  capable  of  being  again  difen- 
g aged  by  a  boiling  heat  5  for.  after  the  fixed  air 
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had  all  been  expelled,  the  liquor  was  made  to  boll 
nearly  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  permanently  elaflic 
fluid  could  be  difengaged  :  that  portion  of  the  liquor 
which  remained  had  a  faint  yellow  colour,  and  fmelled 
flrongly  of  animal  hepatic  air,  depofiting  alfo  a  brown 
precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  nitrated  filver.  It 
appears  therefore  (fays  the  Doctor),  that  the  foluble 
part  of  the  air  difengaged  from  animal  fubflances  by 
heat,  canfifts  of  three  diftind.  fluids  ;  of  alkaline  air* 
fixed,  and  animal  hepatic  air.  It  feemed  extremely 
probable,  that  thefe  three  aerial  fluids,  flowly  com- 
binisg  together,  Formed  the  oily  empyreumatic  fub- 
ftance  which  was  collt&ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,, 
while  the  air  was  undergoing  the  diminution  deferibed’ 
above.  In  this  conclufion  I  was  confirmed  by  trials 
that  were  made  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  that  came 
over  in  the  latter  part  of  the  diftillation  :  for  when  it 
was  examined  by  chemical  tefts  foon  after  it  was  ob¬ 
tained,.  it  was  found  to  contain  fixed  air,  volatile  alkali, 
and  animal  hepatic  air.” 

7.  To  determine  the  produ&s  refulting  from  the 
comhufti.on  of  pure  air  with  the  animal  hepatic  air* 
one  portion  of  the  air  extiaded  from  the  lean  of  mut¬ 
ton  was  agitated  with  water,  the  other  was  not.  One 
meafure  of  the  former  was  introduced  over  percur.y 
into  a  ftrong  glafs  tube,  and  then  mixed  with  one  mea¬ 
fure  and  an  half  of  pure  air.  A  fmall  fhock  being, 
made  to  pafs  through  it,  a  violent  explofion  took  place; 
and  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  air  in  the  tube  was  re¬ 
duced  from  an  inch  and  two  tenths  to  nine-tenths  of 
an  inch.  On  agitating  the  refiduum  with  water,  fix- 
t&nths  were  abforbed;  and  the  portion  abforbed  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fixed  air  by  its  precipitating  lime-water. 
Five  parts  of  nitrous  air  being  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  infoliible  refiduum,  a  diminution  of 
three  parts  took  place  ;  whence  it  appears  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  infoluble  refiduum  was  pure  air.  Hence 
It  appears  that  fixed  air  was  produced  by  the  inflam¬ 
mation  of  dephlogifiicated  and  animal  hepatic  air. 

8.  One  meafure  of  that  portion  of  animal  air  which 
had  not  been  agitated  with  water  was  mixed  with  a 
meafure  and  an  half  of  pure  air,  and  fired  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  fhock.  Previous  to  the  deflagration,  the  two  airs 
occupied  the  fpace  of  1.15  inches,  but  afterwards  it 
was  reduced  to  i.r.  On  agitation  with  water,  about 
one-third  was  abforbed  ;  a  portion  of  the  infoluble  re¬ 
fiduum  burned  with  a  faint  blue  flame. 

9.  As  it  appeared  from  thefe  experiments,  that  a 
meafure  and  an  half  of  dephlogifticated  air  was  not 
fufficient  to  faturate  one  of  the  animal  air  that  had  not 
been  agitated  with  water,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
m  the  following  manner.  Two  parts  of  pure  air,  with 
one  of  the  animal  kind,  occupied  the  fpace  of  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch;  but  when  fired  by  the  dearie  frock* 
the  refiduum  flood  at  a  little  lefs  than  half  an  inch  ; 
and  this  refiduum  was  almoft  wholly  abforbed  on  agi¬ 
tation  with  lime-water.  By  a  fubfequent  trial  it  was 
found,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  animal  air  ufed  in 
this  experiment  was  foluble  in  water.  When  equal 
parts  of  pure  and  animal  air  were  burned  together,  a 
confiderable  increafe  of  bulk  almoft  invariably  took 
place  ;  and  when  the  animal  was  to  the  pure  air  as  21 
to  15,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  was  increafed  one  half. 
The  refiduum  of  the  air  was  inflammable. 

10.  To  mvefligate  the  caufe  of  this  augmentation 
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icpaiic  of  bulk,  three  meafures  of  animal  were  mixed  with 
Air.  two  of  pure  air  ;  and  feveral  ftrong  eledlric  mocks 

W— \ -  were  made  to  pafs  through  the  mixture,  but  without 

being  able  to  fet  it  on  .fire.  On  adding  half  a  mta- 
fure  more  of  pure  air,  it  took  fire  ;  and  the  bulk  was 
augmented  from  .9  to  5.3  inches.  lhree  meafures  of 
the  refiduum  were  then  mixed  with  three  of  pure  air, 
and  the  mixture  fired  by  the  eledtric  fhock  ;  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  being  reduced  from  one  inch  to  .56. 
On  agitation  with  lime-water,  two-thirds  were  ab- 
forbed,  and  the  remainder  confided  almoll  entirely  of 

pure  air.  lt 

1  1.  Having  accidentally  taken  two  or  three  imall 
fhocks  through  fome  alkaline  air,  and  not  observing 
any  fenfible  increafe  of  bulk,  the  Dodor  mixed  it  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  pure  air,  not  apprehending  that 
any  decompofition  had  taken  place.  Contrary  to  ex¬ 
pedition,  however,  the  two  fluids  entered  rapidly  in¬ 
to  combination  with  each  other  the  moment  that  the 
elcdlric  fhock  was  made  to  pafs  through  them.  Ihe 
jar,  which  he  held  loofely  in  his  hand,  as  it  was  invert¬ 
ed  over  the  jar,  was  carried  obliquely  upward  with 
great  violence  ;  the  hand  of  the  prime  coududtor  was 
broken,  and  the  cylinder  fhivered  into  a  thoufand 
pieces.  The  experiment,  however,  was  afterwards 
fafely  repeated  with  a  very  ftrong  apparatus  ;  the  jar 
being  preffed  down  with  a  plate  of  iron  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  it  in  its  place. 

“  It  appeared  (fays  the  Dodtor),  that  when  the  al¬ 
kaline  and  pure  air  were  immediately  mixed  together, 
and  a  fmall  (hock  was  made  to  pafs  through  them, 
they  would  not  take  fire  ;  but  when  three  or  four 
fhocks  were  pveviwufly  taken  through  the  alkaline  air, 
and  the  latter  was  afterwards  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pure  air,  they  exploded  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  One-iixth  of  the  refiduum  was  alkaline,  the 

■  remainder  phlogifticated  air.” 

Several  other  experiments  are  related  by  the  Dodfor 
in  this  paper,  which  tend  to  fhovv  that  animal  hepatic 
air  is  extricated  in  large  quantity  by  the  procefs  of 
pntrefadtion.  By  diddling  a  green  cabbage  leaf,  lie 

Ialfo  obtained  an  aerial  fluid,  in  mod  of  its  properties 
rt  fembling  animal  hepatic  air.  M  he  fetid  fmell  of  this 
gas  is  deftroyed  by  fullering  it  to  remain  in  contadt 
with  pure  air  for  feveral  weeks ;  and  fo  effedually  by 
the  vapour  of  dephlogifticated  marine  acid,  that  he 
was  induced  to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  fluid  as  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  cancers.  In  fome  cafes  it  appeared  to  be 
of  fervice,  though  fome  ulcerated  cancers  were  found 
fo  irritable,  that  they  could  bear  no  application  what¬ 
ever.  The  liquid  itfelf  appears  to  be  linfafe  when 
taken  inwardly.  Dr  Crawford  having  taken  20  drops 
of  it  largely  diluted  with  water,  found  himfelf  affe&ed 
with  an  obtufe  pain  and  fenfc  of  conftridion  in  his 
ftomach  and  bowels,  which  refifted  the  ufe  of  emetics 
and  laxatives,  but  yielded  to  fulpliureous  water.  He 
found  afterwards,  that  the  manganefe  which  had  been 
n fed  in  the  diftillation  of  the  acid,  contained  a  fmall 
quantity  of  lead.  He  relates  alfo.  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Ingcnhoufz,  that  a  Dutchman  of  his  acquaintance 
fpme  time  ago  drank  a  confiderable  quantity  of  the 
dephlogifticated  marine  acid  ;  the  effe&s  it  produced 
were  fo  violent,  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life. 
Thefe  deleterious  qualities  our  author  aferibes  to  lead  ; 
though  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  that  manganefe 


is  more  innocent  :  and  it  is  alfo  exceedingly  probable  Hepatka 
that  fome  of  this  femimetal  riles  in  the  preparation  of  I! 
what  is  called  the  dephlogifticated  or  oxygenated  marine 
acid.  # 

Hepatic  Aloes,  the  infpiffated  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
Aloe. 

Hepatic  Stone,  See  Live.k  Stone. 

Hepatic  Water.  See  He  par  Sulphuric. 

HEPATICA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Anemone. 

HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  See  Mfm  cine- /«<&.*. 

HEP  A  TO  SCOPI A  (formed  of  liver,  and 
ffxoTTfu  /  confider),  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  divination, 
wherein  predi&ions  were  made  by  infpe&ing  the  livers 
of  animals. 

Hepatoscopia  is  alfo  tiled  as  a  general  name  for 
divination  by  intraib. 

HEPHiESTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athe¬ 
nian  feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony 
of  which  was  a  race  with  torches.  .  It  was  performed 
in  this  manner:  The  antagenifts  were  three  young  men,, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand., 
and  began  his  courfe  j  if  the  torch  was  extinguished 
before  he  finifhed  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  fe* 
cond ;  and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third :  the  vidory 
was  his  who  firft  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end 
of  the  race ;  and  to  this  fuceefiive  delivering  of  the. 
torch  we  find  many  allufions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPHTHEMIMERIS  (compofed  of  feven, 
vpicrvs  half  \  and  part ),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe  confiding  of  three,  feet  and  a 
fyilable  ;  that  is,  of  feven  half  feet. 

Such  are  mod  of  the  verfes  in  Anacreon  : 
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1  \tyetv 

I  Atp‘‘ 

I  S 

1  Sc  KctS 

(J.OV  X 

|  Si  tv,  &C. 

And  that^of  Ariftophanes,  in  his  Piutus: 

E^fcrSc  f. IVTfH  yoipoi. 

They  are  alfo  called  trimetre  catal&ctici. 

Hephthemimeris,  or  Hepbthemimeres ,  is  alfo  a  cas«- 
fura  after  the  third  foot  ;  that  is,  on  the  feventh  half¬ 
foot.  It  is  a  rule,  that  this  fyilable,  though  it  be 
fhert  in  itfelf,  muft  be  made  long  on  account  of  the 
csefura,  or  to. make  it  an  hepthemhneris .  As  in  that  verfe 
of.  Virgil. 

Et  furlis  agltatus  amor ,  et  confcta  t nrtus. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  csefura  is  not  to  be  on  the 
fifth  foot,  as  it  is  in  the  verfe  which  Dr  Harris  gives 
us  for  an  example  : 

Ilie  talus  rheum  mol  It  fultus  -Hyacinth  a. 

This  is  not  a  liepththemimeris  csefura,  but  a  hennea- 
mimeris,  i.  e.  of  nine  half  feet. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  fignified 
verfes  that  were  fung  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 
is,  on  feven  different  notes.  In  this  fenfe  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  feven  firings.  One' 
of  the  intervals  is  alfo  called  an  heptachord ,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  fame  number  of  degrees  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  confiding  of 
feven  lides,  and  as  many  angles.  In  fortification,  a 
place  is  termed  an  heptagon ,  that  has  feven  baftions, 
for  its  defence. 

HEIJT AGONAL  numbers,  in  arithmetic,  a  fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  - 
terms  of  the  correfponding  arithmetical  progrefiion  is> 

Sb 
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5.  One  of  the  properties  of  thefe  numbers  i 
they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  he  added  to  the  pro- 
dud,  the  fum  will  be  a  fquare  number. 

H  EPTANDRIA,  in  botany  (from  feptem ,  and 
av*e  a  man);  the  feventn  clafs  in  Linnseus’s  fexuai  me¬ 
thod,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
which  have  feven  (lamina  or  male- organs.  The  orders 
are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  ftyles  or  female- 
organs. 

HEPTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY  (compounded  of  the  Greek  tm e, 
“feven,”  and  apxr>  Imperium ,  “government”),  a  govern¬ 
ment  compofed  of  feven  perfons,  or  a  country  govern¬ 
ed  by  feven  perfons,  or  divided  into  feven  kingdoms. 

The  Saxon  heptarchy  included  all  England,  which 
was  cantoned  out  into  feven  petty  independent  king¬ 
doms,  peopled  and  governed  by  different  clans  and  co¬ 
lonies;  viz.  thofe  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons,  Weft 
Saxons,  Eaft  Saxons,  Northumberland,  theEafl  Angles, 
and  Mercia.  The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees 
from  the  year  45^,  when  firft  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
was  ere&ed,  and  Iiengift  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Kent  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Eglesford  ;  and 
it  terminated  in  827  or  828,  when  king  Egbert  reu¬ 
nited  them  into  one,  made  the  heptarchy  into  a  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  king  of  England.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  Egbert  became 
monarch  of  England,  he  was  not  perfectly  abfolute. 
The  kingdom  which  he  actually  poffeffed  confided  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Wefiex,  Suffex,  Kent,  and 
Effex,  that  had  been  peopled  by  Saxons  and  Jutes. 
As  for  the  other  three  kingdoms,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  Angles,  he  contented  himfelf  with  preferving  the 
fovereignty  over  them,  permitting  them  to  be  govern¬ 
ed  by  kings  who  were  his  vaffals  and  tributaries. 

The  government  of  the  heptarchy,  reckoning  from 
the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  the  laft  of  the 
feven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  lafted  243  years;  but 
if  the  time  fpent  by  the  Saxons  in  their  conquefts  from 
the  arrival  of  Hengill  in  449  be  added,  the  heptarchy 
will  be  found  to  have  lafted  378  years  from  its  com¬ 
mencement  to  its  diffolution.  The  caufes  of  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  heptarchy  were  the  great  inequality 
among  the  feven  kingdoms,  three  of  which  greatly 
furpaffed  the  others  in  extent  and  power  ;  the  default 
of  male  heirs  in  the  royal  families  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
that  of  Wefiex  excepted  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  va¬ 
rious  qircumftances  which  combined  in  the  time  of 
Egbert. 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Turky  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in 'Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop 
of  the  Grecian  church,  and  a  fea-port.  It  was  a  very 
famous  place  in  former  times,  and  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor.  Theodore  Eafcaris 
took  it  from  David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebifond; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  'Genocfe,  but  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  took  it  from  them  ;  fince  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  pofTefiion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
fea.  E.  Long.  27.  48.  N.  Lat.  40.  27. 

HERACLEONI  EES,  a  fedl  of  Chriftians,  the 
followers  of  Heracleon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnoftic 
divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the 
immediate  production  of  the  fen  of  God,  but  that  he 
was  only  the  occafional  caufe  of  its  being  created  by 
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that  if  the  deimorgus.  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  autho-  He'acleum 
rky  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftameiit,  main-  Heraclid*.' 

taming  that  they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air  ; - v— » 

and  that  St  John  the  Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice 
that  dire£ted  to  the  Mefiiah. 

HERACEEUM,  Madness  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or¬ 
der,  Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  elliptical,  emargmated, 
compreffed,  and  ftriated,  with  a  thin  border.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  difform,  inflexed,  and  emarginated.;  the  involu-  , 

Crum  dropping  off.  There  are  five  fpecies,  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  is  the  fpondylium,  or  covv-parfnip. 

This  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  other 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.— Gmelin,  in  his 
Flora  Siberica ,  p.  2  14.  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kamfciiatka,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  colled  the 
foot*  (talks  of  the  radical  leaves  of  this  plant,  and,  after 
peeling  off  the  rhind,  dry  them  feparately  in  the  fun, 
and  then,  tying  them  in  bundles,  dry  them  carefully  in 
the  fhade  :  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  thefe  dried  (talks 
are  covered  over  with  a  yellow  faccharine  efflorefcencc, 
tafting  like  liquorice :  and  in  this  ftate  they  are  eaten 
as  a  great  delicacy — The  Ruffians  not  only  eat  the 
(talks  thus  prepared,  but  procure  from  them  a  very  in¬ 
toxicating  fpirit.  They  firft  ferment  them  in  water 
with  the  greater  bilberries  (vaccinlum  uliglnofum ),  and 
then  diftil  the  liquor  to  what  degree  of  itrength  they 
pleafe  ;  which  Gmelin  fays  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  than  fpirits  made  from  corn.  This  may  therefore 
prove  a  good  fuccedaneum  for  whifky,  and  prevent  the 
confumption  of  much  barley,  which  ought  to  be  applied 
to  better  purpofes — Swine  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of 
this  plant.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  bog- 
weed. 

RERACLIDJE,  the  defeendants  of  Hercules, 
greatly  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory.  Hercules  at  his 
death  left  to  his  fon  Hyllus  all  the  rights  and  demands 
which  he  had  upon  the  Peloponnefus,  and  permitted 
him  to  marry  lole  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age.  The  po- 
fterity  of  Hercules  were  not  more  kindly  treated  by 
Euriftheus  than  their  father  had  been,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  for  prote&ion  to  the  court  of  Ceyx* 
king  of  Trachinia.  Euriftheus  purfued  them  thither; 
and  Ceyx,  afraid  of  his  refentment,  begged  the  Hera- 
clidse  to  depart  from  his  dominions.  From  Trachinia 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  Thefeus  the  king  of  the 
country,  who  had  accompanied  their  father  in  fome  of 
his  expeditions,  received  them  with  great  humanity,  and 
affifted  them  againft  their  common  enemy  Euriftheus. 


Euriftheus  was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus  himfelf, 
and  his  children  perifhed  with  him,  and  all  the  cities  of 


the  Peloponnefus  became  the  undifputed  property  of 
the  Plerachdte.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  (hort  ; 
their  numbers^  were  leffened  by  a  pefiilence ;  and  the 
oracle  informed  them,  that  they  had  taken  poffelfion  of 
the  Peloponnefus  before  the  gods  permitted  their  re¬ 
turn.  Upon  this  they  abandoned  Peloponnefus,  and 
came  to  fettle  in  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  where 
Hyllus,  obedient  to  his  father’s  commands,  married  lole 
the  daughter  of  Eurytus.  Soon  after  he  confulted  the 
oracle,  anxious  to  recover  the  Peloponnefus  ;  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  anfwer  deter  mined  him  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  attempt.  He  challenged  to  fingle  combat  A- 
t  re  us,  the  fucceffor  of  Euriftheus  on  the  throne  of  My~ 
4  cente; 
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,cenx  ;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  tliat  the  undifturbed  cerning 
poffeffion  of  the  Peloponnefus  fhould  be  ceded  to  who¬ 
mever  defeated  his  adverfary.  Echemus  accepted  the 
challenge  for  Atreus,  and  Hyllus  was  killed,  and  the 
Heraclidae  a  fecond  time  departed  from  Peloponnefus. 

Cleodaeus  the  fon  of  Hyllus  made  a  third  attempt,  and 
was  equally  unfuccefoful?  and  his  fon  Ariftomachus  fome 
time  after  met  with  the  fame  unfavourable  reception, 
and  periled  in  the  field  of  battle.  Ariftodemus,  Te- 
menus,  and  Chrefphontes,  the  thiee  fons  of  Ariftoma- 
chus,  encouraged  by  the  more  expreffive  word  of  an 
oracle,  and  defirous  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  pro¬ 
genitors,  afftmbled  a  numerous  force,  and  with  a  fleet  in¬ 
vaded  all  Peloponnefus.  Their  expedition  was  attended 
with  much  fuccefs  ;  3nd  after  fome  deciiive  battles,  they 
became  mailers  of  all  the  peninfula.  The  recovery  of 
the  Peloponnefus  by  the  defeendants  of  Hercules  forms 
an  interefling  epoch  in  ancient  hiilory,  which  is  univer- 
fally  believed  to  have  happened  80  years  after  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  or  1 190  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  This 
conqueft  was  totally  atchieved  about  120  years  after 
the  fir  It  attempt  of  Hyllus,  who  was  killed  about  20 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  As  it  occafloned  a  world 
of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
infomuch  that  fcarce  a  ftate  or  people  but  were 
turned  upfide  down  thereby,  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclidse  is  the  epocha  of  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory  :  all  the  time  that  preceded  it  is  reputed  fa¬ 
bulous.  Accordingly,  Ephorus,  Cumanus,  Calift- 
henes,  and  Theopompus,  only  begin  their  hiftories 
from  hence. 

HERACL1DES  o/'Pontus,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Speufippus,  and  afterwards  of  Arillotle, 
flourifhed  about  336  B.  C.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  dtfire  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  ferpent  into  his 
bed  juft  as  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  raife  a  belief 
that  he  was  afeended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods  ; 
but  the  cheat  was  difeovered.  All  his  works  are  loft. 

PIER ACLITUS,  a  famous  Ephefian  philofopher, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Plyftafpes.  He  is  faid  to  have  continually 
bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  as  he 
came  among  them,  to  have  fallen  a- weeping  ;  contrary 
to  Democritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a 
fuhjedl  of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there  ;  faying 
to  the  Epliefians  who  gathered  round  him,  “  Worft 
of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  do 
thus  than  to  govern  you  Darius  wrote  to  this  philofo¬ 
pher  to  come  and  live  with  him  ;  but  he  refufed  the  of¬ 
fer  :  at  laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind,  he  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  contracted  a  dropfy  by  living  on 
herbs,  which  deftroyed  him  at  60  years  of  age.  His 
writings  gained  him  fo  great  reputation,  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  called  Heraditians .  Laertius  fpeaks  of  a 
treatife  upon  nature,  divided  into  three  books, .one  con- 
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the  univerfe,  the  fecond  political,  the  third  Heraclius, 
theological.  This  book  he  depoffted  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  affedted  to  write  obfeure- 
ly,  left  it  fhould  be  read  by  the  vulgar,  and  become  con¬ 
temptible.  The  fundamental  do&rine  of  his  philofo- 
phy  was,  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things  ;  and 
the  ancient  philofophers  have  collected  and  preferved 
admirable  apophthegms  of  this  philofopher. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  a  renowned 
warrior,  died  A.  D.  641.  He  carried  on  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
moft  always  defeated.  See  Arabia,  n°  67 — 93. 

HERALD,  fays  Verftegan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Herehault ,  and  by  abbreviation  Heralt , 
which  in  that  language  fignifies  the  champion  of 
an  army  ;  and,  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it 
was  given  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpecial 
charge  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  battle  and 
combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  execute  martial  mef- 
fages.  But  the  bufmefs  of  heralds  with  us  is  as  follows, 
viz.  To  marfhal,  order,  and  conduct  all  royal  caval¬ 
cades,  ceremonies  at  coronations,  royal  marriages,  in- 
ftallations,  creations  of  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts, 
barons,  baronets,  and  dubbing  of  knights ;  embaflies, 
funeral  procefiions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations 
of  peace,  & c. :  To  record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry ;  and  to  regulate  any  abides  there¬ 
in  through  the  Englifti  dominions,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Earl  Marfhal,  to  whom  they  are  fubfervient. 

The  office  of  Windfor,  Chefter,  Richmond,  Somerfet, 

York,  and  Lancafter  heralds,  is  to  be  aftiftants  to  the 
kings  at  arms,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  office  ; 
and  they  are  fuperior  to  each  other,  according  to  crea¬ 
tion,  in  the  above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efteem 
than  they  are  at  prefent  ;  and  were  created  and  chri- 
ftened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  gold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name  :  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  earl  marfhal.  They  could  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fe- 
ven  years  purfuivant ;  nor  could  they  quit  the  office  of 
herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

Richard  III.  was  the  lirft  who  formed  them,  in 
this  kingdom,  into  a  college  ;  and  afterwards  great  pri¬ 
vileges  were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and  Philip 
and  Mary. 

The  origin  of  heralds  is  very  ancient.  Stentor  is 
reprefented  by  Homer  as  herald  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  a  voice  louder  than  50  men  together.  The  Greeks 
called  them*  a’!/3*'***,  and  •  and  the  Romans, 

feciales .  The  Romans  had  a  college  of  heralds,  appoint¬ 
ed  to  decide  whether  a  war  were  juft  or  unjuft  ;  and  to 
prevent  its  coming  to  open  hoftilities,  till  all  means 
had  been  attempted  for  deciding  the  difference  in  a  pa¬ 
cific  way. 
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A  Science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon,  or  explain 
in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  to  coats-of- 
arms  ;  and  how  to  marfhal,  or  difpofe  regularly",  divers 
arms  on  a  field.  It  alfo  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the 


marfhalling  of  folernn  cavalcades,  procefiions,  and  other' 
public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inftallations,  crea¬ 
tions  of  peers,  nuptials,  chriftening  of  princes,  fune¬ 
rals, 

Arms*. 
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Definition,  Arms,  or  coats*  of  arms,  are  hereditary  marks  of 

Tf^HerS-'  ^l0nour>  ma^e  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours  and 
dry.  figures,  granted  by  fovereign  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
military  valour,  a  ftiining  virtue,  or  a  fignal  public 
fervice  ;  and  which  ferve  to  denote  the  defeent  arid  al- 
Jiance  of  the  bearer,  or  to  diflinguifh  ftates,  cities,  focie- 
ties,  See.  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  fcience,  of  which  arms  are  the 
proper  objedl ;  but  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  “  as  digefted  into  an  art,  and 
fnbjedled  to  rules,  mud  be  aferibed  to  Charlemaign 
and  Frederick  Barbarofla,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  feudal  law.”  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  anns  from  the  Egyptians  ;  mean¬ 
ing,  from  their  hieroglyphicks.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  mentions,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour,  were  firfl 
ufed  by  great  commanders  in  war,  neceflity  requiring 
that  their  perfons  fhould  be  notified  to  their  friends 
and  followers.  The  learned  Alexander  Nifbet,  in  his 
excellent  fyftem  of  heraldry,  fays,  that  arms  owe  their 
rife  and  beginning  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  that 
figns  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  firfl 
ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  nations,  however  fun  pie 
and  illiterate,  to  diflinguifh  the  noble  from  the  ignoble. 
We  find  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  that  their 
heroes  had  divers  figures  on  their  fhields,  whereby 
their  perfons  were  dillin&ly  known.  Alexander  the 
Great,  defirous  to  honour  thofe  of  his  captains  and 
foldiers  who  had  done  any  glorious  a6lion,  and  alfo 
to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  reft,  did  grant  them 
certain  badges  to  be  borne  on  their  armour,  pennons, 
and  banners;  ordering,  at  the  fame  time,  that  no  per- 
fon  or  potentate,  through  his  empire,  fhould  attempt 
or  prefume  to  give  or  tolerate  the  bearing  of  thofe 
figns  upon  the  armour  of  any  man,  but  it  fhould  be  a 
power  referred  to  himfelf ;  which  prerogative  has  been 
claimed  ever  fince  by  all  other  kings  and  fovereign 
princes  within  their  dominions. 

After  thefe  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  is,  that,  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufe  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
fyrnbolical  figns,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfelves 
the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  diftin- 
guiih  themfelves  or  families,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippa,  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fciences,  cap.  81.  has  colledled  many  inflances  of 
thefe  marks  of  diftin&ion,  anciently  borne  by  king¬ 
doms  and  ftates  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 
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The  Egyptians  ^ 
The  Athenians  | 
The  Goths 
The  Romans 
The  Franks 
The  Saxons 
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f  an  Ox, 

|  an  Owl, 
^  a  Bear, 


-  an  Eagle, 
I  a  Lion, 
La  Horfe. 


The  laft  is  ftill  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  prefent  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty.  As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families, 
William  Cambden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other 
judicious  heralds,  agree,  that  they  began  no  fooner 
than  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1  jth  century.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Father  Meneftrier’s  opinion,  a  French  wri¬ 
ter  whofe  authority  is  of  great  weight  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  Henry  POifeleur  (the  Falconer)  who  was  raifed 
N°  151. 


to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Weft  in  920,  by  regula-  Hare d 
ting  tournaments  in  Germany  gave  occafion  to  the  arms> 
eftablifhment  of  family-arms,  or  hereditary  marks  of  '~v 
honour,  which  undeniably  are  more  ancient  and  bet¬ 
ter  obferved  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  this  laft  author  afTerts,  that  with 
tournaments  firfl  came  up  coats-of-arms ;  which  were 
a  fort  of  livery,  made  up  of  feveral  lifts,  fillets,  or 
narrow  pieces  of  fluff  of  divers  colours,  from  whence 
came  the  fefs,  the  bend,  the  pale,  Sec.  which  were 
the  original  charges  of  family-arms  ;  for  they  who 
never  had  been  at  tournaments,  had  not  fuch  marks  of 
diflindlion.  1  hey  who  inlifled  themfelves  in  the  Croi- 
fades,  took  up  alfo  feveral  new  figures  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  armorial  enfigns  ;  fuch  as  alerions,  bezants, 
efcalop-fhells,  martlets,  See.  but  more  particularly  crof- 
fes,  of  different  colours  for  diftin&ion’s  fake.  From 
this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry,  like  mo  ft  hu¬ 
man  inventions,  was  infenfibly  introduced  and  efta- 
bli fired  ;  and  that,  after  having  been  rude  and  un- 
fetrled  for  many  ages,  it  was  at  laft  metliodifed,  per- 
feded,  and  fixed,  by  the  Croifades  and  tournaments. 

I  hefe  marks  of  honour  are  called  arms,  from  their 
being  principally  and  firfl  worn  by  military  men  at  war 
and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  emboffed, 
or  depided  on  fhields,  targets,  banners,  or  other  mar¬ 
tial  inftruments.  They  are  alfo  called  coats-of  arms, 
from  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  embroidering  them 
on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  heralds  do 
to  this  day. 

Arms  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  to  de¬ 
note  the  caufes  of  their  bearing  ;  fuch  as, 


A 

Of  Dominion, 
Of  Pretenfion, 
Of  Conceflion, 
Of  Community, 


R 


M  S 

Of  Patronage, 
Of  Family, 

Of  Alliance, 
Of  Succeffron. 


Arms  of  dominion  or  fovereignty  are  thofe  which 
emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign  Hates,  do  conftantly 
bear ;  being,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  the  territories, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  they  pofftfs.  Thus  the  three 
lions  are  the  arms  of  England,-  the  fleurs-de-lis  thofe 
of  France,  Sec . 

Arms  of  pretenfion  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms, 
provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has 
fome  claim,  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  although 
the  faid  kingdoms  or  territories  be  poffeffed  by  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince  or  other  lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own, 
ever  fince  Edward  HI.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  happened  in  the  year  133Q,  on  account 
of  his  being  fon  to  Ifabella,  After  to  Charles  the  Hand- 
fome,  who  died  without  ifltie. 

Arms  of  conceflion  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures,  given 
by  princes  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 
We  read  in  hiftory,  that  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  allowed  the  earl  of  Wintoun’s  anceftor  to  bear, 
in  his  coat^armour,  a  crown  fnpported  by  a  fvvord,  to 
fhow  that  he,  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  fupported  his  tottering  crown.  The  late 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  rear- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a  cheveron  between  two 
fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  and  a  crefcent  in  bafe,  to  denote 
6  three 
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Of  the  three  great  victories  he  had  gained ;  two  over  the  French, 
Shield,  See.  ang  Qne  Qver  Turks. 

11 ' *  Arms  of  community ,  are  thofe  of  bifhoprics,  cities, 

univerfities,  academies,  focieties,  companies,  and  other 
bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage ,  are  fuch  as  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c.  add 
to  their  family- arms,  as  a  token  of  their  fuperiority, 
rights,  and  jurifdi&ion.  Thefe  arms  have  introduced 
into  heraldry,  cattles,  gates,  wheels,  ploughs,  rakes, 
harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  family ,  ox  paternal  arms ,  are  thofe  that  be¬ 
long  to  one  particular  family,  that  diftinguifh  it  from 
others,  and  which  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  a  flume  with¬ 
out  committing  a  crime,  which  fovereigns  have  a  right 
to  reftrain  and  punifh. 

Arms  of  alliance ,  are  thofe  which  families,  or  private 
pcrfons,  take  up  and  join  to  their  own,  to  denote  the 
alliances  they  have  contracted  by  marriage.  This  fort 
of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  efcutcheon  of 
pretence ,  by  thofe  who  have  married  heirefles. 

Arms  of fuccefion,  are  fuch  as  are  taken  up  by  them 
who  inherit  certain  eftates,  manors,  &c.  either  by  will, 
entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either  impale  or 
quarter  with  their  own  arms  ;  which  multiplies  the 
titles  of  fome  families  out  of  neceflity,  and  not  through 
oftentation,  as  many  imagine. 

Thefe  are  the  eight  clafles  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  ;  but  there  is  a  fort 
which  blazoners  call  affumptive  arms ,  being  fuch  as  are 
taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upftarts,  though 
of  ever  fo  mean  extra&ion,  who,  being  advanced  to  a 
degree  of  fortune,  aflume  them  without  a  legal  title. 
This,  indeed,,  is  a  great  abufe  of  heraldry;  and  common 
only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  continent  no  fuch  pra&ice 
takes  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  confider  the  eflential  and  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe  : 

The  Escutcheon,  The  Charges, 

The  Tinctures,  The  Orna  ments. 


A 


C 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 

The  Shield  or  Efcutcheon  is  the  field  or  ground 
whereon  are  reprefented  the  figures  that  make  up  a 
coat  of  arms  :  for  thefe  marks  of  diflindtion  were  put 
on  bucklers  or  fhields  before  they  were  placed  on  ban¬ 
ners,  (landards,  flags,  and  coat-armour ;  and  wherever 
they  may  be  fixed,  they  aie  flill  on  a  plane  or  fuperficies 
whofe  form  refembles  a  flrield. 

Shields,  in  heraldry  called  efcutcheons  or  fcutcheo ns , 
from  the  Latin  wmd futum,  have  been,  and  ttill  are, 
of  .different  forms,  according  to  different  times  and 
nations.  Ainongtt  ancient  fhields,  fome  were  almott 
like  a  horfe  fhoe,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  n°  i.  m  the 

mvvvrr  fiRUra  ?f  E[cut1cheons  5  others  triangular,  fomewhat 
CCXXV1I.  rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  nc  2.  Thv  people  who  in¬ 
habited  Mefopotamia,  now  called  Diarbech ,  made  ufe 
of  this  fort  of  fliicid,  which  it  is  thorn  h,  they  had  of 
the  Irojans.  Sometimes  the  fhidd  was  bcpta-jonal, 
that  is,  had  fcvtii  fides,  as  n°  3.  The  fiitt  of  this 
.6  laid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  1  hat  of  knights-banntret  was  fquare,  fke 
a  banner,  a 6  n°  4.  As  to  modern  efcutcheons,  thofe  of 
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the  Italians,  particularly  of  ecclefiaflics,  are  generally 
oval,  asn0^.  The  Englifh,  French,  Germans,  and 
other  nations,  have  their  efcutcheons  formed  different 
ways,  according  to  the  carver’s  or  painter’s  fancy  :  fee 
the  various  examples  contained  from  n°  6 — 16  of  the 
figure.  But  the  efcutcheon  of  maids,  widows,  and  of 
fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  private 
gentlemen,  is  of  the  form  in  a  lozenge:  See  n°  17 — 20. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  counted 
of  Strathern,  who  carried  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  anno 
1284,  which  fhows  how  long  we  have  been  verfant  in 
heraldry. 

Armcrifls  diftinguifh  feveral  parts  or  points  in  efcut¬ 
cheons,  in  order  to  determine  exa&ly  the  pofition  of 
the  bearings  they  are  charged  with;  they  are  here  de¬ 
noted  by  the  firft  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A - the  dexter  chief 

B - the  precife  middle  chief 

C - the  fnifler  chief 

J) - the  honour  point, 

E - the  fef  point . 

F - the  nombril point, 

G - the  dexter  bafe, 

H - the  precife  middle  bafe, 

I - the  fnifler  bafe. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  points  is  of  great  importance, 
and  ought  to  be  well  obferved,  for  they  are  frequently 
occupied  with  feveral  things  of  different  kinds.  It  is 

neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  dexter  fide  of  the  efcutcheon 

is  oppofite  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  finifter  fide  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  perfon  that  looks  on  it. 

CHAP.  IX. 

^Tinctures,  Furs,  Lines,  ^Dif¬ 
ferences. 

Sect.  I.  OfTinBures. 

By  tinBures  is  meant,  that  variable  hue  of  arms 


B 

D 

E 

F 

H 


which  is  common  both  to  fhields  and  their  bearing 
According  to  the  French  heralds,  there  are  but  feven 
tinctures  in  armory;  of  which  two  are  metals,  the  other 
five  are  colours. 

The  Metals  are, 

£°“',  l  ,™'d  {  ■ 

The  Colours  are 

Blue>  1  f  Azure. 

5ed*  (  I  Gules. 

Green,  ^  termed  J  yert 

Pgple,  l  )  Purpure> 

Black-  J  t  Sable. 

When  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals,  plant's,  cele- 
fhal  bodies,  & c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  arms 
they  frequently  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  is 
exprefled  in  this  fcience  by  the  woid  proper. 

..  B‘  ficks  the  five  colours  above  mentioned,  til-  Enn- 
hlh  writers  on  heraldiy  admit  two  others,  viz.  '  * 

Blood-colour,  }  termed  )  Vj: 

But  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found'1  in' Britilh 
bearings.  1 

Thefe  tindures  are  reprefented  in  engravings  and 
3  ^  drawing, 


441 

The 

Tindures. 
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The  drawings  (the  invention  of  the  ingenious  Silvefter  Petra 
Tindhires.  gan<fl3,  an  Italian  author  of  the  laid  century)  by  dots 
and  lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n°  i  —  9* 

Or  is  expreffed  by  dots. 

Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  therefore  plain. 

Azure,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Gules y  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 
finifter  bafe  points. 

Purpure ,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 
the  dexter  bafe  points.  .  . 

Sable ,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  ci  offing 
each  other. 

Penny,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter  chief  to 
ihc  dexter  bafe  points,  traverfed  by  horizontal 

lines.  ,  ..  ,, 

Sanguine ,  by  lines  eroding  each  other  diagonally 
from  dexter  to  finifter,  and  from  finifter  to  dexter. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie  obferves,  that  “  fome  fan- 
taftic  heralds  have  blazoned  not  only  by  the  ordinary 
colours  and  metals,  but  by  flowers,  days  of  the  week, 
parts  of  a  man’s  body,  &c.  and  have  been  condemned 
for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations.  Yet  the  Englilh 
have  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,”  (the  moft  judicious  of 
them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and  others,  reprobate  it  as 
abfurd),  “  that  they  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  coats 
of  fovereigns  fhonld  he  blazoned  by  the  planets,  thofe 
of  noblemen  by  precious  (tones;  and  have  fuited  them 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : 
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put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal ;  but  this  can-  The  Furs, 
not  hold  but  where  metals  and  colours  are  expreffed.”  v— ^ 

The  Englilh  heralds  give  different  names  to  the 
romidlet  (n°  10),  according  to  its  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  is 


Be%ant. 
Plate. 
Hurt . 
Porte  au. 
Pomey . 
Golpe . 
Pellet . 
Orange . 
Guze . 


Or  Topaz  Sol. 

Argent  Pearl  Luna. 

Sable  Diamond  Saturn. 

Gules  Ruby  Mars. 

Azure  Sapphire  Jupiter. 

Vert  Emerald  Venus. 

Purpure  Amethyft  Mercury. 

Tenny  Jacinth  Dragon’s-head. 

Sanguine  Sardonix  Dragon’s-tail. 

<*  t?llt  X  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  thefe  are  but  mere 
fancies ;  and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
reafons:  The  French  {from  whom  the  Englilh 

derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
words  of  the  French  language  )  do  not  only  not  uie 
thefe  different  ways  of  blazoning,  but  treat  them  en 
ridicule.  2dly,  The  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  Latin  he¬ 
ralds  ufe  no  fuch  different  forms,  but  blazon  by  the 
ordinary  metals  and  colours.  3dly,  Art  fhould  imitate 
nature  ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  unnatural  thing  in  com- 
mon  difeourfe  not  to  call  red  red  becaufe  a  prince 
-wears  it,  fo  it  is  unnatural  to  ufe  thefe  terms  in  he¬ 
raldry.  And  it  may  fall  out  to  be  very  ridiculous  m 
fome  arms  :  for  inftance,  if  a  prince  had  for  his  arms 
an  a/s  couchant  under  his  burden  gules,  how  ridiculous 
would  it  be  to  fay  he  had  an  a/s  couchant  Mars  .  —A 
hundred  other  examples  might  be  given  ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  fay,  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with 
charges,  and  the  things  that  are  borne  with  colours, 
itlily,  It  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deters  gentle- 
men  from  ftudying  it,  and  ftrangers  from  undemand¬ 
ing  what  our  heraldry  is ;  nor  could  the  arms  of  our 
p-inces  and  nobility  be  tranfhted  in  this  difguife  into 
Latin  or  any  other  language.  Cut  that  which  con¬ 
vinces  moft  that  this  is  an  error  is,  becaufe  it  makes 
that  great  rule  unneceffary,  whereby  colour  cannot  be 


Or, 

Argent, 

Azure, 

Gules, 

Vert,  ?  it  is  called  a  « 

Purpure, 

Sable, 

Tenny* 

Sanguine, 

The  French,  and  all  other  nations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure  ;  but  call 
them  Bezants ,  after  an  ancient  coin  ftruck  at  Conftan- 
tinople,  once  Byzantium ,  if  they  are  Or  and  Torteaux; 
if  of  any  other  tindture,  exprefling  the  fame. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Furs . 

Furs  reprefent  the  hairy  fkin  of  certain  beafts,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  ftate  :  and  as  fhields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  flein s,  they  are  therefore  ufed  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or¬ 
naments  of  the  fhields,  but  alfo  in  the  coats  of  arms 
tliemfelves. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  in  general  ufe,  viz . 

1.  Ermine •;  which  is  a  field  argent,  powdered  with 
black  fpots,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs.  (Fig. 
ii.  n°  1 1.) 

2.  Counter- ermine,  where  the  field  is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  white.  (n°  12.) 

3.  Fair  (n°  15.),  which  is  expreffed  by  blue  and 
white  fkins,  cut  into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged  in 
rows  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  *bafe  of  the  white 
ones  being  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones. 
Vair  is  ufually  of  fix  rows  ;  if  there  be  more  or  fewer, 
the  number  ought  to  be  expreffed  ;  and  if  the  colours 
are  different  from  thofe  above  mentioned,  they  mufi 
likewife  be  expreffed. 

The  Englifh  multiply  the  furs,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  tin&ures,  though  no  other  nation  has  adopted 
fuch  varieties.  Thus  they  give  us, 

1.  White,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine; 
but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occaflon  but  in  the  deferip- 
tions  of  mantles. 

2.  Ermines ,  which  is  the  fame  with  contra-ermine. 

3.  Erminois ;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(n°  i3.)  For  the  ufe  of  this  fur  Guillim  cites  Bara, 
p.  14.  but  no  fuch  fur  is  to  be  found  in  Bara. 

4.  Pean ;  the  field  is  Sable,  the  povvdeiing  Or, 
(n°  14.)  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term:  but  they  call 
all  furs  or  doublings  cles  pannes ,  or  pennes  ;  which  term 
has  poffibly  given  rife  to  this  miftake,  and  many 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  undeiftand  the  French 
language. 

5.  Erminites;  the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  black.  Sir  Geo. 
M‘Kenzte  calls  thefe  diftindtions  “  but  fancies,  for  er¬ 
minites  fig ni Ties  properly  little  ermines 

6.  Counter-  vair  >  when  the  bells  of  the  fame  tindlure 

are 
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Of  Lines,  are  placed  bate  again  ft.  bafe,  and  point  againft  point, 

^  7.  Potent-counter-potent,  anciently  called  V airy-cuppy, 
as  when  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  potents 

counter- placed,  (n°  17.)  .  . 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  uie  or 
the  tindures  took  its  rife  from  the  feveral  colours 
ufed  by  warriors  whilb  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
S.  de  Petra  San&a  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
btcanfe  it  was  the  cuftom  to  embroider  gold  and  filver 
on  filk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  ffiould  never  be  ufed  upon  co¬ 
lour,  nor  metal  upon  metal. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Lines  ufed  in  the  parting  of  Fields . 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tin&ure,  or  more 
than  one.  Tliofe  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
fome  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  fpread  all  over  the  fur- 
face  or  field,  fuch  a  tinfture  is  faid  to  be  predominant : 
but  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  mod 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines;  which,  according  to 
their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  ffraiglit  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  are  carried  evenly  through  the  efcutcheon.:  and 
are  of  four  different  kinds;  viz-  a  perpendicular,  line  |  ; 
a  horizontal,  — ;  a  diagonal  dexter,  a  diagonal  fi- 

nifter,  /.  .  ,  i 

Crooked  lines  are  thofe  which  are  earned  unevenly 
through  the  efcutcheon  with  riling  and  falling,  french 
armoribs  reckon  1 1  different  forts  of  them  ;  Guillim 
admits  of  feven  only  ;  but  there  are  14  dibinft. kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  are  as  in  fig.  i.  (a), 
no  1  — 14,  viz, 

1.  The  engrailed.  2.  The  invefted.  3.  The  wavy. 
4.  The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  nebule.  6.  The 
rag  illy.  7.  The  indented.  8.  Phe  dancette.  9*  ^  he 
dove  tail,  io.  The  grafted,  n.  The  embattled  a- 
ronde.  12.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  patee 
or  dove-tail.  14.  Champaine. 

The  principal  reafon  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  be  other- 
wife  the  fame  ;  for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a  chief 
wavy,  as  much  as  if  the  one  bore  a  crofs  and  the  other 
a  faltier. 

As  the  forementioned  lines  ferve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  mull  be  obferved,  that  if  the  divifion  con  flits  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicular  line,  it  is  called 
parted  per  pale  ;  by  the  horizontal  line,  parted  per  fefs  ; 
by  the  diagonal  dexter,  parted  per  bend;  bv  the  diago¬ 
nal  fruitier,  parted  per  baulfmijhr;  examples  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife. 

It  a  field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
thefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  quartered ;  which  may  be 
•  done  two  ways,  viz.  / 

Quartered  or  parted  per  crofs  ;  which  is  made  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  eroding  each 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  field,  divide  it  into  four  equal 
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parts  called  quarters.  See  Plate  CCXXVlI.  under 

fig.  1.  (A).  .  '  —  y-' 

Quartered  or  parted  per  faltier  ;  which  is  made  by 
twoiliagonal  lines,  dexter  and  linifler,  that  crofs.  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewife  divide  it 
into  four  equal  parts.  Ibid. 

The  efcutcheon  is  fome  times  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms.of  the 
feveral  families  to  which  one  is  allied;  and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  a  genealogical  achievement.  Thefe  divifious 
may  confib  of  6,  8,  1 2,  and  1 6,  quarters  [as  under  fig.  i. 

(a)],  and  even  fometimes  of  20,  .32,  64,  and  upwards; 
there  being  examples  of  fuch  divifious  frequently  exhi¬ 
bited  at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  inflance 
of  this  kind  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  late  worthy  vifeountefs  Townfhend,  whofccorpfe 
was  brought  from  Dublin  cable  in  Ireland  to  Rainham- 
hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on  horfe- 
back  carrying  before  the  hearfe  a  genealogical  banner, 
containing  the  quarterings  of  his  lordfhip’s  and  her 
ladyfhip’s  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  160 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  redtor  of  the  valuable 
living  of  Afhton  under  Line,  bears  fix  diflindl  coats 
of  arms  in  his  fhield;  viz.  thofe  for  Booth,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Venables,  Mountfort,  Afhton,  Egerton;  and  has 
befides  a  right  to  37  other  coats:  but  Sir  William 
Dug  dale  very  jubly  obje&s  to  fo  many  arms  being 
cluilcred  together  in  one  fhield  or  banner,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  difeerning  and  knowing  afunder  one 
coat  of  arms  from  another. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Differences  of  Coats  of  Arms. 

Armorists  have  invented  divers  differences  or  cha- 
ra&eribical  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat 
of  arms  are  diflingui filed  each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  demonbrated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  J,  Guillim,  thefe  differences  are  to  be  conb- 
dered  cither  as  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  1.  Of  Ancient  Differences. 

Those  he  calls  ancient  differences  confib  in  bordures ( A ) ; 
which  is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  arid  parallel  to 
the  boundary  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  form  of  a  hem, 
and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth. 
Bordures  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  the  dibinguifh- 
ing  not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  another,  but 
alio  to  note  a  diverfity  between  particular  perfons  de- 
feended  of  one  family  and  from  the  fame  parents. 
This  dillin&ion,  however,  was  not  exprefsly  fignified 
by  invariable  marks  ;  nor  were  bordures  always  ap¬ 
propriated  to  denote  the  different  degrees  of  confan- 
guinity  :  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves  in  his 
Sifpilogia>  p.  1 40,  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of  per- 
fpicuous  differences,  often  inverted  the  paternal  tinClure, 
or  fometimes  inlerted  another  charge  in  the  efcutcheon, 
fuch  as  bends,  croflets,  cantons,  or  the  like  ;  which 
irregularity  has,  I  fuppofe,  induced  modern  armoribs 
to  invent  and  make  ufe  of  others.” 

There  are  bordures  of  different  forms  and  tinctures, 
as  in  the  examples,  fig.  iii. 

3I2  N°  1. 


(a)  Bordures  are  bill  introduced  into  Englifh  coats  of  arms,  but  for  particular  resfons,  which  heralds  can 
beb  explain.  They  are  by  the  French  freejuently  taken  fer  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  rdl 
of  the  ordinaries. 
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r  Jfc'C1*T tf  *s  a  Sable,  a  Bordure  Argent borne  by  the 
h°n.  backvilleTufton,  earl  of  Thanet. — When  a 
PI  te  borcure  is  plain,  you  are  not  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  al- 
CCXXVIIIways  »nderftood  fo  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex- 
preffed ;  but  if  it  has  any  other  form,  you  are  to  fig- 
nify  it. 

2.  ‘  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Argent borne 
by  the  right  lion.  Charles  Gray,  lord  Gray.—  This  is 
called  engrailed ,  from  the  French  word  engrel ,  which 
iignifies  a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  le  mi  circles  ftruck 
out  of  it. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  B 01  dure  engrailed  Or;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  You 
muff  obferve,  that,  in  a  bordure  or  ordinary  formed 
of  thefe  lines,  the  points  are  represented  on  all  lides  to¬ 
wards  the  field,  and  the  femicircles  turned  towards  the 
bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  inve&ed  Azure.”— This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  laft ;  for  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrarywife 
this  does,  by  the  inverfion  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  boidure.  Such  a  charge  or  any  other  formed 
of  thefe  lines  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Englifh 
coats  of  arms. 

5.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent.” — The 
word  indented^  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  fig- 
nification  being  obvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  compofed  of  tracks  reiembling  teeth,  called  in 
Latin  dentes . 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine.” 

7.  “Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair.” 

8.  “  Ermine,  a  Bordure  compony,  or  gobony,  Or 
and  Sable.” — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  fmall  and  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this 
bordure  gobonated,  which  implies  the  fame  meaning  ; 
but  the  word  being  obfolete,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  “Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  Bordure  com¬ 
pony  Argent  and  Azure  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somerfet,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c. 

10.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  counter-compony  Argent 
and  Gules.” — Gbferve,  that  the  counter-compony  does 
always  confift^of  two  tracks  and  no  more. 

^  11.  “Or,  a  Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable.” — 
This  has  a  great  refemblance  with  the  laft  bordure, 
having  only  one  track  more  ;  therefore  you  mull  take 
care,  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfe  you 
may  eafily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

^  1  2.'  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent  charged  with  eight 
Trefoils  flipped  proper,  that  is.  Vert.”— All  nations 
ufe  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordures  ;  but  Engl  iff  ar- 
morifts,  in  order  poffibly  to  raife  the  dignity° of  this 
fcience,  have  perplexed  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelligible 
to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  feveral  myltical 
names,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  following 
ones,  viz.  They  call  a  bordure,  if  charged  with  eight 
plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoy  of  fucli  vege¬ 
tables  ;  or  enaluron  of  fuch  birds  ;  enurny  of  beafts;  per- 
flew  of  furs  ;  and  entoyre  of  inanimate  things  of  what 
Lind  fotver. 

13.  “  Gules  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or.” 

^  14.  “Argent,  a  bordure  compony  of  the  laft  and 
Gules,  the  iirft  charged  with  Rofes  of  the  fecond, 
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barbed  and  feeded  proper.”— This  bordure  is  borne  by  Ancient 
nis  grace  Charles  Lenox,  duke  of  Richmond,  See.  Differences. 

I5»  “  Ermine,  within  a  Bordure  engrailed  Gules*”  - 

the  coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Henry- Benedidl 

Bams  wall,  vifeount  KingfLnd,  &c.  of  Ireland _ This 

ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and 
allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little  Bretagne,  where  the  name 
continues  ft  ill  in  great  repute. 

1 6.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  Sable  charged  with  eLht 

Befants  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon. - (Jole 

lord  Ranelagh,  of  Ireland. 

17.  “  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Efcalops  counterchanged  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Maiile,  earl  of 
Pan  mure,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  French,  and  derives  its  furname  from  the 
town  and  lordffip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where  the 
fame  arms  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  pariff- church. 

r  l8;  “  4zure>  a  Bordure  quarterly,  the-  iirft  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  third  counter-compony 
Argent  and  Azure.”  r  7 

f9*  “  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Or  and  Gules 
each  of  the  laft  charged  with  a  Befant.” 

_  2°-  “  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Efcalops  Or.” 

We  ffall  conclude  this  head  with  obfervmg,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  and  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  tincture  which 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.  Thus  Sir _ - 

Dalziel  of  Glenae,  whofe  predeceffor  was  a  younger* 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a  Bordure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziel,  viz.  “  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  hi& 
arms  extended,  Argent  ;”  formerly  they  carried  hinv 
hanging  on  a  gallows.  This  bearing,  though  fo  very 
fingular  for  a  coat  of  arms,  was  given  as  a  reward  to 
one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  and  near  relation  of. 
king  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  Pi&s  ;  which  ftory 
is  thus  related  by  Alexandei  Nilbet:  “  The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kinfman  ffould  be  fo  difgracefully  treated,  he  proffered, 
a  great  reward  to  any  of  his  fubje&s  who  would  ad¬ 
venture  to  refeue  his  corpfe  from  the  difgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjuftly  put  upon  it :  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprife,  ,at  laft  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dalziel, 
which  fignifies,  “  I  dare  and  he  did  actually  per¬ 
form  that  noble  exploit  to  the  king’s  fatisfa&ion  and 
his  own  immortal  honour,  and  in  memory  of  it  got 
the  aforefaid  remarkable  bearing ;  and  afterwards  his. 
pofterity  took  the  word  Dalziel  for  their  furname,  and 
the  interpretation  of  it,  I  dare,  continues  even  to  this* 
day  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family.”  We  can- 
have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  tradition  than 
this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have  for*- 
many  ages  carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any, 
alteration  or  addition. 


Art.  2.  Of  Modern  Differences. 

The  modern  differences  which  the  Englifh  have 
adopted  not  only  for  the  diftinguiffing  of  fons  iffued 
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Modem  out  of  one  family,  but  alfo  to  denote  the  difference  and 
Pyrenees.  fuborffinate  degrees  in  each  houfc  from  the  original 
anceftors,  are  nine,  viz. 

Pla‘e  For  the  heir  or  firft  fon,  the  Label.  2d  fon,  the 
3CXXVH.  Crefcent.  fon,  the  Muller.  4th  fon,  the  Martlet. 
,n Jcr  fig  1  fOIlj  t^e  /^nnulct.  6th  fon,  the  Flower-de-luce. 
'  7th  fon,  the  Rofe.  8th  fon,  the  Crofs  moline.  9th 
fon,  the  Double  Quater-foil. 

By  thtfe  differences,  the  fix  fons  of  Thomas  Beau¬ 
champ,  the  15th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  king  Edward  I  LI.  are  diflinguifhed  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Miry  at  Warwick  ; 
fo  that  although  they  are  called  modern  differences,  their 
ufage  with  the  Englifii  is  ancient. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that,  of  all  the  forementioned 
marks  of  diftindtion,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  on 
the  coats  of  arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family; 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  however, 
thought  proper  to  difference  by  additional  pendants 
and  diftinct  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  ditlindtion  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned 
brothers,  it  is  expreffed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 
P1a*e  margin  of  the  table  contained  in  fig.  iv.  For  inftance, 
CXXVIIl  The  heir  or  firft  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  beareth  a 
crefcent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father’s  life 
only.  The  fecond  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent 
charged  with  another  crefcent.  The  third  fon  of  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  mullet.  The 
fourth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a 
crefcent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  lixth  fon  of 
the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  flower-de- 
luce;  and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to  have 
them  of  a  different  tin&ure. 

In  what  part  of  the  efcutcheon  thefe  differences 
fliould  be  borne  is  not  certain  ;  for  Guillim,  Morgan, 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their 
pofition.  The  honour-point  would  be  the  properefl 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it  ;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fome  figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  receive  the  difference.  There  are  iuftances 
where  thefe  are  borne  as  perfect  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples  fubjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfes  fufficiently 
fhow;  which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus; 

The  firft  is  “  Azure,  a  Label  Argent.” — When 
fuch  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  Leigh,  lignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  finifter  to  his  mother,  and  the  middle  one  to 
himfelf. 

The  fecond  is  “  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  points 
Azure  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a 
label  has  more  or  lefs  than  three  pendants  or  poinLs, 
they  are  to  be  expreffed  as  in  the  foregoing  example. 

The  third  is  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent,”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  affigns 
for  the  fecond  fon’s  having  a  crefcent  for  a  difference 
is  to  fhow  that  he  fhould  increafe  the  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  arid  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  “  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Gloueeiterfhire. — A  mullet  or  fpur  was 
appointed  for  the  third  fon’s  difference,  as  the  laft- 
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mentioned  author  fays,  to  fhow  that  he  fhould  follow  Modern 
chivalry.  Differences. 

The  fifth  is  “  Azure,  a  Fleur- de  lis  Argent 
borne  by  the  right  lion.  Henry  Digby,  baron  Digby 
of  Geafhil,  in  King’s-county,  Ireland, 

Thefe  few  examples,  among  many  more  that  might 
be  given,  demon ftrate  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
thefe  modern  differences ,  as  they  are  called,  for  marks 
of  cadency  to  diflinguifh  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  :  for  it  is  impoffible  to  diflinguifh  the  uncle  or 
grand-uncle  from  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew,  if 
each  of  them  are  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  fons  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  fucceffion  thefe  differences  would  mul¬ 
tiply  to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
delineate  them  diftin&ly  in  molt  cafes.  But  as  they 
are  given  by  mofl  of  the  Englifh  writers  on  heraldry, 
though  no  foreign  nation  ufes  them,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  infert  them  here. 

Sifters,  except  of  the  blood-royal,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  their  coats  of  arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon  (as  obferved  before)  ;  therefore  they 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
the  eldeft  fon  does  after  his  father’s  deceafe.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  by  Guillim  faid  to  be,  that  when  they  are 
married,  they  lofe  their  furiiame,  and  receive  that  of 
their  hufbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions,  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Technicum , 
fet  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  as  were  to 
be  punifhed  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 
flander,  adultery,  treafon,  or  murder,  for  which  they 
give  them  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour  ;  but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inftance  of  iuch  whiinfical  bear¬ 
ings,  we  have  not  inferted  them  here.  Befides,  arms 
being  marks  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  any  note 
of  infamy  ;  nor  would  any  body  now- a- days  bear  them 
if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a  man  may  be 
degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high  treafon  ; 
but  in  fuch  cafes  the  efcutcheon  is  rev^rfed,  trod  upon, 
and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  extin&ion  and 
/uppreffion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  belonged. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Charges. 

ArmorisTs  call  a  charge  whatfoever  is  contained 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole  or  only  a 
part  thereof.  All  charges  are  diflinguiffied  by  the 
names  of  honourable  ordinaries,  fub- ordinal  ies ,  and  common 
charges . 

Honourable  ordinaries,  the  principal  charges  in  he¬ 
raldry,  are  made  of  lines  only,  which,  according  to  their- 
difpofition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sub-ordinaries  are  ancient  hcraldric  figures,  frequent¬ 
ly  ufed  in  coats  of  arms,  and  which  are  diflinguifhed 
by  terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Common  charges  art  compofed  of  natural,  artificial, 
and  even  chimerical  things;  fuch  as  planets,  creatures, 
vegetables,  inftruments,  See . 

Sect.  I.  Of  Honourable  Ordinaries . 

The  mod  judicious  armoiiils  admit  only  of  nine  ho¬ 
nourable  ordinaries,  viz* 

The 


HER 

The  Bar 
The  Cheveron 
The  Crofs 
and 

The  Saltier. 


A 


The  Chief 
The  Pale 
The  Bend 
The  Bend  finifttr 
The  Fef3 

Of  thele,  but  fix  have  diminutives,  which  arc  called 
as  follows  :  That  of  the  chief  is  a  filet ;  the  pale  lias  a 
pallet  and  endorfe  ;  the  bend,  a  bendlet ,  cojl,  and  ribband; 
the  bend  finifter  has  the  fcarp  and  baton;  the  bar,  the 
clofet  and  barulct;  the  cheveron,  a  chevronel  and  couple - 


clofe . 


All  which  will  be  treated  of  in  order. 
Art.  I.  Of  the  Chief. 


The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  fqrm  but 
ftraight,  muft  be  exprefied.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  containeth  in  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  flandeth  in  the  lowed  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fubjedl  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  v. 

Plate  I#  *s  **  a  ^ief  indented  Azure  borne 

COXXVJir^y  right  hon.  Edmund  Butler,  vifeount  Mount- 
garret,  Sec.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illudrious  family  of  the  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
the  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfons  it  has  produced, 
is  defeended  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Brion  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  but  fince  king  Henry  II.  conferred  the  of¬ 
fice  of  chief  butler  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family, 
he  and  his  fiicceflors  have  afliimed  the  name  of  Butler . 

2.  “  Azure  a  Chief  engrailed  Or.” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Chief  inve&ed  Vert.” 

4.  “  Vert,  a  Chief  undy  Or.” 

5.  il  Azure,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent.” 

6*  “  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent.” 

7.  “  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules  ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Peck  ham. 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part  thereof 
a  Fillet  of  the  Field.” 

9.  (t  Azure,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  vifeount  Do- 
neraile,  & c.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  Ffench  extra&ion  $  and 
is  defeended  from  Sir  Robert  Sent  Legere,  knight, 
who,  in  ic66,  accompanied  William  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  his  expedition  into  England  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  have  a  tradition,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
fupported  the  faid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fhip  to 
land  in  SufFex. 

10.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  pafTant  Or  j”  borne  by  the  name  Bid- 
good. 

if.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels 
Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  lord 
St  John  of  Bletfhoe,  See.  Of  this  ancient  family, 
which  derive  their  furname  from  a  place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Efq ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng¬ 
land. 

12.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
cred  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules;”  borne 
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by  the  right  hon.  George  Brodrick,  Vifeount  Middle-  Honour, 
ton,  See.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  family  is  aWe  ?r(li 
lineally  defeended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who  came  nan*c*‘ 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

13.  “  Or,  on  a  Chief  Sable,  three  Efcalops  of  the 
field,”  for  the  name  of  Graham  ;  and  borne  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar¬ 
quis,  and  carl  of  Montrofe,  Sec.  with  Argent  three 
Rofes  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers,  this  great 
and  noble  family  is  defeended  from  the  renowned  Greme 
or  Grame,  who,  in  the  year  404,  was  general  of  king 
Fergus  II.’s,  army,  and,  in  420,  forced  his  way  through 
the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  moleft- 
ing  them  in  their  pofFefiions,  and  the  faid  breach  has 
ever  fince  been  called  Grame’ s  dike . 

14*  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  indented  Gules,  three 
Crofies  pattee  of  the  Field  borne  by  the  right  hon. 

John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  Sec.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  fuppofed,  from  circumftances  little 
fhort  of  pofitive  proof,  to  have  iprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  fovereign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranfplanted  into  Nor¬ 
mandy  before  the  conqueft,  pofiefied  of  great  efiates 
and  power,  and  inverted  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 

Upon  the  Norman  invafion,  two  of  this  family  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  the  defeent  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Egmont  is  de¬ 
duced  by  the  cleared  and  mod  mdifputable  proofs  of 
hiftorians  and  records. 

15.  “  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur- 
revels  Gules;”  borne  by  the  right  lion.  Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  See.  of  t lie  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

This  noble  family,  which  is  of  French  extradlion,  came 
into  England  fooii  after  the  conqueft,  and  made  their 
firft  refidence  in  the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Kent. 

16.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  three 
ducal  coronets  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Lytton . 

17.  “  Azure,  on  a  Chief  Or,  three  Martlets  Gules,” 
for  the  name  of  Wray  ;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 

Bart,  of  Lincoln  (hire. 

18.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules;  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firft;”  borne  by  the  name  of Dixin. 

19.  “  Argent,  fretty  Gules,  on  a  Chief  of  the  fe- 
cond,  three  Leopard’s  Faces  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Henry  Liddel,  lord  Raven  (worth.  This  noble 
lord  is  defeended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddle- 
caftle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they  have  been 
proprietors  of  great  coal-mines  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  “  Ermine,  a  Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or  ;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  its  fplendor,  on  the 
finifter  a  Crofs  pattee  Gules.”  The  arms  of  the  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Art.  II.  Of  the  Pale. 

The  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  confiding  of  two  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the  E- 
fcutcheon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  the  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale;  and  the  endorfe,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorfe  rtiould  not  be  charged. 

The  endorfe,  befides,  is  never  ufed,  according  to  J. 

Leigh, 


i'hap.  HI.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Of  the  Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  cotices 
|  Pale,  rfo  the  bend  ;  but  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  a  different  opi- 

"  v  nion.  ,  , 

PIate  Ex.  I.  “  Gules,  a  Pale  Or;”  by  the  name  of  Grand- 

CXXVIII  maln. 

S-  vi.  2.  “  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Pale 

counterchangcd.  ^  „ 

*  “  Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorfes  Gules. 

4.  “  Party  per  Pale,  ift,  Paly  of  fix  Argent  and 
Sable,  2d,  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Trenchard . 

«  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Azure.” 

6.  “  Argent,  three  Pallets  undy  Sable  ;”  by  the 

name  of  Downes.  f 

7.  “  Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules;  borne  by 
the  ri"ht  lion.  John  Waldcgrave,  earl  Waldc  grave,  &c. 
This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  John  dc  Walde- 
grave,  who  was  fheriff  of  London  in  the  year  1205,  in 
the  feventh  year  of  king  John. 

8.  “  Party  per  Pale  indented,  Or  and  Gules  ; 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bermingham,  baron 
of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this  an¬ 
cient  and  noble  family,  which  are  of  Englifh  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Berming¬ 
ham  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  was  William  de  Ber¬ 
mingham,  who  was  poffeffed  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  in  that  fa¬ 
mily  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  _ 

9.  “  Quarterly  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or  ; 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Cromley,  lord  Mont- 
fort,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defeended 
from  Sir  Walter  Bromleghe  of  Bromleglie,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  king 
J0I111.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordihip’s 
anccffors,  was  conffituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  21  Elizabeth;  in  which  poft  he  died,  29  E- 
lizabeth. 

10.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  flory  counterilory  Sable, 
xi.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable;”  borne  by 

the  name  of  Savage, 

12.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  indented  Vert;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dixon, 

13.  “  Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Crete  cuts  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ajoly. 

T  4,  «  Ermine,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion’s  Heads  couped  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  A- 


*very.  . 

15.  “  Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant  Sable;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  James  O’Hara, 
lord  Tyrawley,  Sec.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  defeended  from  Miiefius  king  of  Spain, 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Hiberius,  who,  with  his  brother  He- 
remon,  dtublifhed  a  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 
O’Hara,  father  to  the  prefent  lord,  was  created  baron 
of  Tyrawley  by  queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  being  at 
that  time  a  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  fufileers :  and  the  next  year  was 
made  general  in  Spam,  where  this  fon,  lord  James,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Pallet  Argent.” 

17.  “  Vert,  an  Endorfe  Or.” 

18.  Argent,  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crofs- 
croflets  fit chy  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Beiunes ,  of 
the  county  of  Salop. 

19.  “  Argent,  two  Endorfes  Gules,  in  Cnief  three 
Mullets  Sable;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Vautort, 
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20.  “  Azure,  on  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Sublet  de  Noyersi  a  family  of  dillinciion  in  France. 


Art.  III.  Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister. 


The  Bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  finifter-bafe  ; 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un¬ 
charged  ;  but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu¬ 
tives  are,  the  bendlet,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend;  the 
colt  or  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  abend;  and  the  ribband,  the 
moiety  of  a  coll,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bendfmifter,  which  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way:  this 
is  fubdivided  into  a  ferape,  which  is  the  half  of  the  , 
bend,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  the  extremities 
of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  feen  at  both  ends. 

See  the  examples,  fig.  vii. 

Ex.  1.  “  Argent,  a  Bend  wavy  Sable;”  borne  by  Plate  ^ 
the  right  hon.  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portsmouth,  &c.  CCXXl^S 
This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Wallops  of  Hamp  - 
{hire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  poffeffed  of  lands 
to  a  confiderable  value  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the 
con  quell. 

2.  “  Cheeky  Or,  and  Azure,  a  Bend  Ermine;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Ward,  vifeount  Dudley 
and  Ward,  See.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  were 
anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  was  Si¬ 
mon  Ward,  who  had  large  poffefiions  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  II.  and  III. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between 
two  Cotices  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Fortefcue,  lord  Fortefcue,  as  alfo  by  the  right  hon. 

Hugh  Fortefcue- Aland,  baron  Fortefcue,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  this  laft  nobleman  bearing  a  crefcent 
in  his  arms  for  difference.  The  family  of  Fortefcue  is 
defeended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  a  perfon  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  itrength  and  courage,  who  accompanied 
William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  invafion  of  Eng¬ 
land;  and  bearing  a  ftrong  ftiield  before  the  duke,  at 
the  battle  of  Raftings,  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him,  and  from  that  fignal  event  the  name  and  motto 
of  the  family  were  affumed  ;  for  the  Latin  word  feu- 
turn ,  or  the  old  French  word  efeue  a  (hield”  being  ad¬ 
ded 'to  forte  “  ftrong,”  compofe  their  name;  and  the 
motto  is,  Forte  feutum  Joins  ducum . 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Cotices 
indented  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  French . 

5.  «*  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Frederick  Calvert, 
baron  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family  is  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  houfe  of  that  furname  in  the  eail- 
dom  of  Flanders,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight, 
among  other  honourable  employments,  was  fecretary 
of  ftate  to  king  James  I.  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
baron,  Feb.  20.  1624,  and  from  whom  he  had  a  grant 
to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Maryland  ami 
Avalon  in  America. 

6.  “  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules;” 

borne  by  the  right  lion.  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  Sec.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  faid  to  be  defeended  from  Sir  Philip 
r  Bovle, 


HERA 

Bend'&c.  ?f  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of 

w_v-~  7 ^enr7  VI.  tilted  at  a  tournament  with  Sir  To- 
leph  Aftley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  “  Argent,  three  Bendlets  enhanfed  Gules 
as  the  Engliih  exprcfs  it,  but  the  phrafe  enhanfed 
is  ufed  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of 
this  arms  is,  Parted  per  bend,  ift  bendy  of  fix  gules 
and  argent ;  2d  of  the  lad.  Borne  by  the  right  hon.’ 
William  Byron,  lord  Byron.  From  Doomfday-book 
it  appears,  that  this  family  was  pofTefiTed  of  numerous 
manors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  ;  and 
that  Sir  John  Byron  one  of  his  lordthip’s  anceilors, 
attended  king  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  France. 

8.  “  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Ireton.  J 

9-  “  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wilbraham. 

10.  “  Bendy  of  fix  pieces  Argent  and  Azure.”  Ob¬ 
serve  that  when  the  ft i eld  is  filled  with  an  equal  BUm- 
ber  of  bendlets  of  metal  and  colour,  it  is  called  bendy; 
but  if  the  number  of  them  is  unequal,  they  are  to  be 
blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets,  and  their  number  foe- 

ti.  “  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two 
Bendlets  engrailed  counterchanged  ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  F reties .  J 

12.  “  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a  Bend  over-all 
\a.r;  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackvillc, 
duke  of  Dorfet  and  earl  of  Middlefex,  See.  The  an- 
ceftors  of  tins  family  were  lords  of  the  town  and  feig- 
mory  of  Sackvil  e  .1,  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Lonqiic roi  when  he  invad&d  England  in  1066. 

13.  “  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils 
flipped  proper;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  Wil- 
ham  Heryey,  earl  of  Briftol,  &c.  This  noble  lord 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz-Hervev  a 
younger  fon  of  Hcrvey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

14-  “  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable 
tlnee  pairs  of  Wings  conjoined  of  the  firll ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Wingfield,  vifeount  Powers- 
court,  tn  tne  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  where  they  had  a  feat  before  the  Norman  con- 
quell,  called  Wingfield- cajile. 

.  I?‘rT  GuleTs'  0,1  a  Eend  contre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  Heads  couped  Argent;”  borne  by  the 
ngln  lmn  George  Edgcumbe,  lord  Edgcumbe,  &c 
The  anceilors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe  in  Devonlhire.  One 
of  this  lord’s  anceilors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  having  a  great  ftare  in  the  viftory  he  obtained 
over  king  Richard  III.  at  Bofworth,  by  which  the  earl 
made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Bend  fluffier  Gules.” 

17*  “  Or,  a  Bendlct  Gules.” 

.8.  “  Argent,  a  Ribband  Gules.”_The  name  of 
this  bearing  correfponds  well  with  its  form,  bein  r 

band  °ng  3nd  ''arrOW’  Wh‘ch  's  tlie  ftape  of  a  rib- 

.9.  “  Azure,  a  Scrape  Or.”_This  bearing,  as 
Gunlim  obferves,  ,3  that  kind  of  ornament  called 
now-a-days  a  Scarj,  winch  is  ufed  by  officers  on 
outy,  and  uiuady  worn  after  the  fame  manner 
N152. 


nv‘erJnh'8^n,!inS*hrere  Bat0n8-.  The  firll  is  com-  5 


pony  ermine  anrl  a  r  dtons*  1  he  nrftis  com-  rh 

his  grace  William  Fitzroy  dukeTf  <&£?  %  - 

cond  u  compony  argent  and  azure  ;  [Tot  the'  ,' 

s„f: 

roles  argent,  fcoded  ,„d  bSed  pt.jjf?  iTofiih 
SiS  The"’/'S  ?'0,S' BemcU,  dokeof 

being  r™,  ti  i  „g  h(S,S  im. 

them  to  the  royal  arms.  S  13  What  Intltle* 


Aar.  IV.  Of  the  Fess  and  Bar. 


p.S,f  S  br  '™f  ■ 

for, he  bar  is  A«i„a  ordinarVofMe”  d"””"Ve- 

fef*°”s  fT  t 

Frencl,  d.fcfrom  then,.  Tb,  bar  h,i  i,,„  d  "minin.W 
thebarulet,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar  •  and 
he  clofet,  which  ts  the  half  of  the  barulet  When 
the  fti eld  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  ™ 
our  alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  barry  of 
lo  many  pieces,  expreffing  their  number  q! 

examples,  Plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  viii.  '  Seethe 

■  N°  l\  Ib  “  Argent,  a  Fefs  indented  Sable  •”  borne 
by  the  right  hon  John  Weft,  earl  Delawarr,  &c.  This 
noble  family  is  defeended  from  the  Wefts  a  ereat 

S?' y ‘nTTthe,  Weft  °f  England;  but  in  the  re  if  n  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  feized  ofma- 
nors  and  lands  in  the  county  of  Warwick  Sir  Th 
rnas  de  Wdt,  kniglu,  „„Tf  hi,  IcXp's  .tit 

itfw'V  t  •nd  rlrrrAking  John 

™  l  l,|hk4-g  pnfoner,  had  granted  him,  for  that  ‘ 
remarkable  adion,  an  augmentation  to  his  atchieve- 
ment  viz.  a  crampette  or,  diilingui/hed  by  the  chape 
of  a  fword  m  the  middle;  the  chape  being  given Tim 
l  he  faid  king,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  be- 
ming  his  pnfoner :  his  cognizance  was  a  rofe  parted 
per  pale,  argent,  and  gules  ;  which  two  badges  are 

lawar  “  atchlevement  °f  the  prefent  lord  De! 

2.  “  Argent,  a  Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules-” 
borne  by  the  nght  hon.  John  Carmichael,  earl  of 

Sm  ?F  tHlS  rnC  Cnt  «hich  is  faid  to 

affume  their  furname  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael 

in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
Hill  have  their  chief  feat,  was  Sir  John  Carmichael 
who  accompanied  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
affiftance  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  agai.,5  the  Fn^! 
!‘h;.  a"d  signalizing  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Bsul 
heyin  April  1421,  and  breaking  his  fpesr  when  the 
French  and  Scots  got  the  viftory,  had  thereupon  ad¬ 
ded  to  h,s  paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holding  a 
broken  fpear,  which  is  now  the  ere  ft  of  the  family  * 

3-  “;  Party  per  Fefs  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fefs  nebule 
Gules  ;  borne  by  the  name  of  Anhfihed. 

4.  “  Party  per  Fefs  indented  Or  and  Azure ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Saunders. 

5.  **  Cheeky 
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j  phe  Fers  5.  u  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a 
and  Bar.  Crefcent  argent  for  difference  borne  by  the  right 
—  v  *  hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudley.  This 
noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Walter  de  Clifford,  of 
Clifford  caflle,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  of  which  fa¬ 
mily  was  fair  Rofamond,  miflrefs  to  king  Henry  II. 

6.  “  Argent,  on  a  Fefs  Azure,  three  Lozenges 
Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Bafil  Fielding,  earl 
of  Denbigh  and  Defmond,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
defcended  from  the  earls  of  Hapfburg,  in  Germany. 
Geoffroy  earl  of  Hapfburg,  being  oppreffed  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  England, 
and  one  of  his  fons  ferved  king  Henry  III.  in  his 
wars*  whofe  anceflors  laying  claim  to  the  territories  of 
Lauftenburg  and  Rhin-Filding,  in  Germany,  he  took 
the  name  of  Fielding . 

7.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleur-de-lis  of  the 
firlT  born  by  the  name  of  Lennard.  This  is  in  the 
fir  ft  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Barret  Lennard  lord  Dacre’s  arms. 

8.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a  Lion  paffent  Or 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Proby,  baron  Carys- 
fort,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  “  Sable,  a  Fefs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
oents  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George* William 
Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
defcended  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  ;  from  whom 
defcended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  the  juftices  of 
the  court  of  common -pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  whofe  fon  Thomas  was  recorder  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I. 

10  “  Sable,  a  Fefs  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  be¬ 
tween  three  Befants  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Ridge¬ 
way  Pitt,  earl. and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfort, 
in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  Efq;  who, 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  fort 
St  George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  refided  many 
years,  and  purchafed  a  diamond,  which  he  fold  to  the 
king  of  France  for  125,0001.  Sterling,  weighing  136 
carats,  and  commonly  known  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt's  diamond . 

11,  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufco- 
vy  Ducks  proper,  a  Rofe  of  the  Field  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Bateman,  vifeount  Bateman,  &c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  feated  at  Halef- 
brook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles  Bate¬ 
man,  Efq  ;  whofe  fon  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  father  to  Sir  James  Bateman,  knight,  who,  in 
1712,  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ilchefter 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  re-chofen  in  1713! 

12.  “  Sable,  on  a  Fefs  Argent,  between  three 
Leopards  paffant  guardant  Or,  three  Efcalops  Gules;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  HilHbo- 
rougli,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 
was  Sir  Mofes  Hill,  who,  during  O’Neile’s  rebellion, 
was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  affociated  under  the 
earl  of  Effex  to  fupprefs  it ;  and  afterwards  ferved  un¬ 
der  Arthur  lord  Chichefter,  lord  deputy,  and  by 
king  James  I.  was  appointed  provoft-marfhal  of  the 
whole  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 
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13.  “  Gules,  two  Bars  Or borne  by  the  right  Th*  elj 
hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  earl  of  Harcourt,  &c.  This  an 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Harcourts  of  Norman¬ 
dy,  who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called  Harcourt , 

in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufually  refided. 

Gervaife,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two  fons  Jef¬ 
frey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  conqueror,  when 
he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

14.  “  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  Nugent,  earl  of  Weftmeath,  and 
baron  Delvin. 

15.  “  Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Godart  Ginkle,  earl  of  Athlone. 

Godart,  who  was  the  firft  earl,  was  defcended  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  the  united  provinces  of  Holland, 
where  he  was  baron  de  Reede  and  Ginkle,  &c.  In 
1691,  he  Avas  a  lieutenant-general  of  king  William’s 
forces  in  Ireland ;  where,  in  June  the  fame  year,  he  took 
Ballymore  for  the  Englifh;  and,  in  July  following,  the 
Irifh  town  of  Athlone,  which  laft  exploit  is  one  of  the 
greateft  recorded  in  hiftory. 

16.  “  Argent,  three  Bars  gemels  Gules;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Barry,  earl  of  Barrymore, 

&c.  This  noble  family,  who  have  been  renowned  for 
their  loyalty  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive  their  fur- 
name  from  the  ifiand  of  Barry,  in  the  county  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  in  Wales  ;  and  from  their  riches  and  eftates 
have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymore ,  or  the 
Great  Barry. 

17.  “  Or,  a  Fefs-couped  Gules,  between  two  Lions 
paffant  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Ma- 
fham,  lord  Mafham,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  defcend¬ 
ed  from  Sir  John  Mafham,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thorneham, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455. 

18.  “  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
debruifed  by  a  Fefs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fuing  out  of  as  many  Crefcents  of  the  fecond  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furnamed  Dilune  or 
Delion ,  which  fignifies  brave  and  valiant,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whofe  right,  after  her  father’s  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovereign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
pofterity  till  Henry  II.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  about 
1172  obtained  that  principality  by  fuperior  force; 
and,  to  prevent  any  difturbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  then  in¬ 
fants,  to  England,  their  father  being  flain. 

19.  “  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a  Chief  quarterly  of 
.  the  fecond  and  Gules,  the  ift  and  4th  charged  each 

with  two  Fleur-de-lis  of  France  ;  the  2d  and  3d  with 
a  Lion  of  England;”  borne  by  his  grace  John  Man¬ 
ners,  duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  &c. 

This  chief  was  anciently  Gules;  and  the  charge  there¬ 
on  is  an  honorary  augmentation,  (flowing  his  grace’s 
defeent  from  the  blood- royal  of  king  Edward  IV. 

20.  “  Barry  of  ten  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 
all  fix  Efcutcheons ;  3,  2,  1,  Sable,  each  charged 
with  a  Lion  rampant  of  the  firft,  armed,  and  lan- 
gued  Gules,  a  Crefcent  for  difference ;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  6c c.  This 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  famous  William  Cecil 
lord  Burleigh,  ftatefman  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 

3  K  and 
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Of  the  an d  Elizabeth.  This  great  man  left  two  Tons,  Thomas 

*  i  C^£r0n*  and  Robert,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 

*  May  4.  1603.  Robert,  the  younger  fon,  anceftor 
of  the  prefent  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of  Salifbury 
in  the  morning  ;  and  Thomas,  the  eldeft,  earl  of  Exe¬ 
ter  in  the  afternoon. 

Art.  V.  Of  the  Cheveron. 

The  Cheveron,  which  reprefents  two  rafters  of  a 
ho ufe  well  jointed  together,  or  a  pair  of  compafTes 
half  open,  takes  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  with  the 
Englifh,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  dimi¬ 
nutives  are,  The  cheveronel,  which  contains  the  half  of 
a  cheveron  ;  and  the  couple-clofe,  which  is  the  half 
of  a  cheveronel,  that  is,  its  breadth  is  but  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cheveron.  Leigh  obferves,  that  this  laft 
diminutive  is  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  or  with  a  che¬ 
veron  between  two  of  them.  The  French  have  but 
one  diminution  of  this  ordinary  called  Etays ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  third  part  of  its  breadth. 

Plate  Examples  of  cheverons  are  given  in  fig  ix.  viz. 

pCXXIX.  1  •  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules  between  three 
Torteaux  borne  by  the  light  hon.  Bennet  Sher- 
rard,  earl  of  Harborough,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
lineally  defeended  from  Scherard,  who  was  poffe fled 
of  manors  and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties 
of  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Geoffroy,  another  of  this  earl’s  an¬ 
ceftors,  was  three  times  fherift  of  Rutlandfhire,  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Richard  Hi. 

2.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Etailes  Ar¬ 
gent  borne  by  the  right  lion.  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale,  lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defeended 
from  the  Langdales  of  Yorkfhire,  who  refided  at  the 
town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  but  his  anceftor,  who 
makes  the  greatefl  figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  Langdale,  who  raifed  forces  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  was  vi&orious  in 
numberlefs  battles  and  fieges ;  and  when  his  majefly, 
by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  at 
length  overpowered,  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  majefty 
at  the  redoration. 

3.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Went¬ 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  Sc c.  All  genealogiils  agree, 
that  the  name  of  Wentworth  is  of  Saxon  original,  and 
taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  Yorkfhire, 
where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  lived 
Reginald  de  Wenteworde,  as  it  is  fpelt  in  doomfday- 
book. 

4.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Grif¬ 
fons  paffant  Sable,  a  Crefcent  for  difference  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailesford, 
See.  This  family  is  defeended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  king 
Henry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  I.  One  of  the  anceftors  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  earl  was  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  conflicted  lord  high-chancel- 
lor  of  England  in  1675  *>  an(l  l°rd  high-fleward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  vifeount 
Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  Azure,  a  Cheveron  Ermine*  between  three 

z 
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Efcalops  Argent borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  Of  the 


Townfhend,  vifeount  Townfhend,  Sc c.  This  family  Cheveron. 

is  of  Norman  cxtra&iotf,  and  came  into  England  about - 1 

the  time  of  the  conqueft.  Charles,  lord  vifeount 
Townfhend,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  vifeount,  was 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  date  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  in  172c,  and  continued  fo  to  the  end 
of  his  majefly’s  reign  ;  when,  upon  refigning  the  feals, 
they  were  returned  to  him  again  by  his  late  majefty 


king  George  II.  who  continued  him  in  that  honour¬ 


able  office  to  the  year  1730. 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Mullets 
Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Chetwind  vif¬ 
eount  Clietwind,  See.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  family which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  taking  their  furname  from  Chetwynd 
in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who  married 
Agnes  daughter  of  John  lord  Love],  baron  of  Dock- 
inges,  and  lord  of  Minfler  Lovel  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  . 
by  her  had  iffue  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in  the 
37  th  of  Henry  III.  had  charter  of  free- warren,  thro’ 
all  his  demefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Warwick. 


7*  **  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules,  between  three  fquare 
Buckles  Sable;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Ducie- Morton,  lord  Ducie,  See .  This  noble  lord  is 
defeended  from  the  Ducies  in  Normandy.  After  they 
came  into  England,  king  Edward  P.  conferred  on 
them  the  lordfhip  of  Morton  in  Stafford fh ire,  and  fe- 
yeral  other  lordfhips  and  manors,  which  the  family  en¬ 
joyed  for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one  of  his 
lordfhip’s  anceftors,  was  lord- mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  though  he  lent  his  ma¬ 
jefty  L.  80,000,  which  was  loft  by  the  king’s  being 
driven  out  of  London,  lie  died,  however,  worth 
L.  400,000. 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of 
the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  ftrung  Sable, 
garnifhed  of  the  fecond  borne  by  the  right  hon!  . 
lord  Hugh  Semple,  lord  Semple.  The  principal  fa¬ 
mily  of  this  name  was  Semple  of  Elliotfton  in  Ren¬ 
frew,  where  they  had  large  poffelfions  and  offices,  as 
ftewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro-, 
prietors  of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 
The  firft  lord  Semple  was  Sir  Robert,  who,  being  much 
in  favour  with  king  James  IV.  was  by  him  created 
lord  Semple  in  1489. 

9-  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  paffant  Sable  borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the 
reverend  Philip  Smithe,  vifeount  Strangford.  One  of 
tins  lord  s  anceftors  was  John  Smithe,  Efq  ;  who  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderable  eflate  whilfl  he  was  farmer  of  the; 
cuftoms  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  1.  He  left  two  . 
Tons,  John  and  Sir  Thomas ;  which  laft  was  fent  am- 
baffador  by  king  James  I.  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia. 

10.  “  Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed  5”  borne  by,  the  name  of 
Chamber * 

11.  “  Party  per  Cheveron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar¬ 
gent,  three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Anthony  Buncombe,  lord 
Feverfham,  &c.  His  lordfhip  is  defeended  from  the 
Duncombes  of  Barley-end  in  Buckingliamfhire.  Sir 
Charles  Buncombe,  uncle  to  the  prefent  lord,  was 
lord-mayor  of  London  in  17095  and  this  nobleman  was 

created 


chap,  in*  ^  ^  n  A 

Of  the  created  lord  Fever fham  and  baron  of  Dowton  in  Wilt- 
Cheveron.  June  23.  1744. 

I2.  «  Paly  of  fix.  Argent  and  Gules,  on  a  Che¬ 
veron  Azure,  three  Crofs-croflets  Or  ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Carpenter,  baron  Carpenter,  of  Killaghy  in  Ire¬ 
land.  This'ancient  and  noble  family  are  of  great  anti¬ 


quity  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have  been  lords 
of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  parifh  of  Delwyn, 
near  Weobly,  for  above  300  years.  George,  the  firft  lord 
Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4  1719. 

13.  “  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Befants,  a  15ay  Leaf  Proper  borne  by  the  right 
lion.  James  Hope,  earl  of  Hopeton,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defeended  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  Efq  ;  grand¬ 
father  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by  queen 
Anne,  April  1 5.  1703. 

14.  “  Vert,  on  a  Cheveron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  erafed  Argent,  horned  and  maned  Or,  three 
Ivlullets  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ker ,  being  the 
I  ft.  and  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  hi3  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  &c.  This  ancient  family  is  faid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Cesford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was  fo 
created  April  27.  1707. 

15.  “  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  Heads  coupea  Argent,  muzzled  Gules,  a  Roe¬ 
buck’s  Head  erafed,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper borne  by  the  right  hon.  Do¬ 
nald  Mackay,  lord  Reay.  This  family  is  faid  to  de¬ 
rive  their  defeent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  fon  of 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  came  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  fourth  in  defeent 
from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavern,  whofe  fon  was 
named  T  More:  and  from  him  began  the  furname 
of  Mac  7\  Machie ,  or  Maclay.  Donald,  the  firft 
lord  of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  1625,  and 
on  June  20.  1  628,  was  created  baron  Reay  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Caithnefs,  by  Charles  I. 

16.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes 
Heads  erafed  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  of  the  fecond  a 
Fleur-de-lis  of  the  third  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Stephen  Fox,  earl  of  Ilchefter,  &c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fox  there  have  been  many  perfons  of  note  living  in 
the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 


particularly  Richard  Fox,  biftiop  of  Winchefler.  His 
lord  ill  ip  was  created  lord  Ilchefter  and  baron  Strange- 
ways,  May  if.  1741,  14  Geo.  II.  and  earl  of  Ilche¬ 
fter  in  June  1 756. 

17.  “  Or,  two  Cheveronels  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Monfon,  lord  Monfon.  This  noble 
lord  is  defeended  from  John  Monfon,  who  flouriftied  in 
the  reign  of  king  Edward  IIL  from  whom  defeended 
another  John,  who  attended  king  Henry  V.  in  his 
wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  bart.  father  of 
the  prefent  lord,  was  created  lord  Monfon,  May  28. 
l  728. 

18.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Crofs-croflets  of  the  firft  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  &c.  This 
family  took  their  name  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  refuled  before  the  conqueft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in  king  George  Ii.’s  reign,  elected 
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knight  of  the  garter  in  1726,  and  created  earl  of  Or¬ 
ford,  February  9.  1 741-2. 

19.  “  Azure,  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  laft  j”  borne  by  the  name  of  Fitz- 
Hugh. 

20.  “  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 
Label  Azure  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William 
Wildman  Barrington,  vifeount  Barrington,  &c.  This 
family  is  of  Norman  extra&ion  ;  in  which  duchy,  whilft 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englifh  crown,  there  were 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  caftle  bearing  the  name  of 
Chute  or  Shuts,  and  formerly  in  the  family,  with  o- 
ther  monuments  in  feveral  towns  of  that  duchy.  John 
Shute,  the  late  vifeount  Barrington,  was  in  1708  made 
a  commiflioner  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
eftates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq  ;  and  of  John  Wild¬ 
man  of  the  county  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their  heir  ; 
and,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  the  former,  he  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Barrlrgton,  On  June  I  I.  172a, 
he  was  created  vifeount  Barrington. 


Art.  VI.  Of  the  Cross* 


The  Crofs  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicular  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-point,  where  they  make  four  right-angles  ;  thfe 
lines  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  difeontinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged  ;  but  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in¬ 
dented,  he,  as  plain. 

There  i3  fo  great  a  variety  of  croffes  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  talk  to  treat 
of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  39  different  forts  ; 

De  la  Columbiere,  72;  Leigh,  46  ;  and  Upton  declares 
he  dares  not  afeertain  all  the  various  croffes  borne  in 
arms,  for  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable  t  there¬ 
fore,  a3  all  their  forms  cannot  be  expected  here,  we 
will  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  moft  commonly 
feen  at  prefent  in  coats-of-arms.  See  Fig.  x. 

The  firft  is  “Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure,  a  CCXXIJT 
Crofs  Or borne  by  his  grace  Thomas  Ofborne  duke  *  ^  f 

of  Leeds,  See,  This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Ofbornes  of  Afliford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent ;  Sir  Thomas  Ofborne,  the  grand¬ 
father  to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  the  peer¬ 
age  by  king  Charles  II. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Crofs  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the  fecond;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Leigh,  lord  Leigh.  This  family  took 
their  furname  from  the  town  of  High-Leigh  in  Che- 
fhire,  where  they  refided  before  the  Norman  conqueft. 

Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  firft  lord  of  this  family,  was 
created  baron  Leigh  of  Stonely,  by  king  Charles  I.  oil 
July  1.  1643. 

3.  “Gules,  a  Crofs  Argent  fretty  Azure  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Nicholas  Taaffe,  vifeount  Taaffe,  of 
Corran,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and  ancient  , 
family  was  Richard  Taaffe,  who  lived  in  1282  ;  as  in 

1306  did  John  Taaffe,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Ar¬ 
magh  ;  and,  in  1479,  t^ie  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe  was  one  of 
the  firft  members ;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was 
created  a  baron  and  vifeount  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  1. 

1628. 
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4.  “  Sable, 
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,  °J  ,  4*  “  Sable,  a  Crofs  raguly  Or borne  by  the  name 

.the  Croft.  of  Sl0VJMi 

w  5.  “  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  Leopard’s  face 

Or  borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydges  duke  of 
Chandos,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders  ;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  viftory  obtained 
near  Haftings  in  Suffex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  duke,  was  created  vifcount  Wilton  and  earl 
of  Caernarvon,  October  19.  1714;  and  marquis  of 
Caernarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos,  -  30.  1719. 

6.  “  Or,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  patriarchal  Crofs  of 
the  Field  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Vefey, 
baron  of  Knapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
truly  noble  family  of  Vefcey  or  Vefey,  derives  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and  em¬ 
peror  of  the  weft,  who  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany,  Jan.  28.  814.  His  lordfhip’s  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10.  1750. 

7.  “  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcalops  Or  ;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Villiers  earl  of  Jer- 
fey,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  -defeended  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Villiers  in  Normandy,  fome  of  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror  ;  feveral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  foon  after  granted  to  Pagan 
de  Villiers,  one  of  this  earl’s  anceftors.  The  firft  peer 
of  this  family  was  created  a  baron  and  vifcount,  March 
20.  1690. 

8.  “  Sable,  on  a  Crofs  within  a  Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets  5”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Greville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  The  an¬ 
ceftors  of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  extra&ion, 
and  came  over  with  Wifliam  the  Conqueror,  who  con¬ 
ferred  manors  and  lands  on  them  in  England,  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  value  ;  and  at  length  they  obtained  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  the  prefent  feat,  of 
the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  firft  peer  of  this  family, 
was  created  baron  Brooke  by  king  James  I.  Jan.  9. 
1620. 

9.  “  Argent,  a  Crofs  botonny  Sable  borne  by  the 
name  of  Winwood. 

10.  “  Or,  a  Crofs  erode t  Gules borne  by  the  name 

of  Taddington. 

11.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or.”  This  en- 
fign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethelred  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons;  and  erodes  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
met  with  in  coats- of  arms. 

12.  “Party  per  pale,  Gules  and  Argent;  a  Crofs 
potent  quadrate  in  the  centre,  between  four  Crofies  pat- 
tee  counter- changed  the  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield  ;  from  thence  removed  to  Chefter, 
and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole 
county  of  Stafford,  except  two  parifhes;  all  Derby- 
/hire  ;  the  better  part  of  Warwickfhire,  and  near  half 
Shropfhire ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parifhes 
are  557  in  number;  but,  including  chapels,  they  a- 
mouot  to  643. 

13.  rt  Azure,  a  Crofs  moline  Argent;”  borne  by 
his  grace  Cavendifh  Bentinck,  duke  of  Portland,  &c. 
This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from  a  very  ancient 
and  diftinguifhed  family  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland;,  of  which  was  William  Bentinck,  Efq;  who, 
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in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prince  of  Of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri-  the  Crof3| 
tain,  and,  on  the  acceffion  of  William  and  his  con- 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the  ftole,  privy-purfe  to 
his  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  -his  majefty’s  ar¬ 
my,  &c.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Cirencefter,  vif¬ 
count  Woodftock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19. 

1689. 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Crofs  patonce  Sable  borne  by 
the  name  of  Rice. 

15.  “  Sable,  a  Crofs  patee  Argent ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Maplefden. 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  Bowery  Or ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Cheney . — This  is  faid  to  have  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwin,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

17.  “  Argent,  fix  Crofs  crofiets  fitchy  3,  2,  l9 
Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton,  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  &c.  Phis  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Jef¬ 
frey  de  Clinton,  lord  chamberlain  and  treafurer  to 
king  Henry  I.  grandfon  to  William  de  Tankerville, 
chamberlain  of  Normandy  ;  from  whom  defeended 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  governor 
of  Dover  caftle,  lord  Warden  of  the  king’s  forefts 
fouth  of  Trent.  Edward  lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl’s  anceftors,  was  conftituted  lord  liigh- 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4* 

1572. 

18.  “  Gules,  a  Cheveron  between  ten  Crofies  pa* 

tee,  fix  above  and  four  below,  Argent  ;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Frederick- Auguftus  Berkeley,  earl  of  Ber* 
keley,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Ro* 
bert  Fit  z- Harding,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  Berke* 
ley- caftle  in  Gloucefterfhire,  which  the  family  ftill  in¬ 
herits,  and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  furname  of 
Berkley ,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England  ;  the  faid  Robert  Fitz-Harding 
was  defeended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  S 

19.  “  Azure,  three  Mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
feven  Crofs-croflets  fitchy  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  laft  in  Bafe  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  James  Somerville,  lord  Somerville. 

The  firft  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Walter  de 
Somerville,  lord  of  Wichnore,  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con* 
queror. 

20.  “  Gules,  three  Crofies  recercelee,  voided  Or, 
a  Chief  vairy  ermine  and  contre  ermine  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Peyto  Verney,  baron  Willough¬ 
by  de  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defeended  from 
William  de  Vernai,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  I.  1419. 

Art.  VII.  Of  the  Saltier. 

The  Saltier,  which  is  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend* 
finifier  crofting  each  other  in  right  angles,  as  the  in¬ 
terfering  of  the  pale  and  fefs  forms  the  crofs,  con¬ 
tains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  ;  but  if  charged,  then 
the  third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently 
called  a  St  Andrew's  crofs.  It  may,  like  the  others, 
be  borne  engrailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  alfo  between  charges 
or  charged  with  any  thing.  See  examples;  fig.  xi. 
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Of  the  N5  l .  is  u  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules;”  borne  by  ing  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrfhlre,  Scotland,  was  Adam 
Saltier.  kis  grace  James  Fitz^Gerald,  duke  of  Leinfler,  &c.  de  Dalrymple,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  ^ 

' — -v - '  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Otho,  orOther,  a  rich  to.  “Argent,  on  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 

Plate  and  powerful  lord  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  de-  Annulets  Or borne  by  the  name  of  Leak . 

CCXX1X.  fcen(fed  from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  ;  who  palling  from  1 1.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  between  four  Crefcents  Or 

Florence  into  Normandy,  and  thence  into  England,  borne  as  the  fecond  and  third  quarters  in  the  coat- of- 
there  the  family  flourilhed,  until  Richard  Strongbow,  arms  of  the  right  honourable  Charles  Kinnaird,  lord 
carl  of  Pembroke,  their  kinfman,  engaged  them  to  Kinnaird.  George  Kinnaird,  Efq  ;  one  of  the  pre¬ 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Mau-  fent  lord’s  anceftors,  being  of  great  fervice  to  king 
rice  Fitz- Gerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  prin-  Charles  IT.  during  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
cipal  conquerors  of  that  kingdom,  for  which  he  was  he  was  by  that  prince,  at  his  reftoration,  made  one  of 
rewarded  with  a  great  eftate  in  lands  in  the  province  of  the  privy  council ;  and  December  28.  f632,  created  a 
Leinfler,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  Offaley,  and  baron. 

the  caftle  of  Wicklow  and  died,  covered  with  ho-  12.  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ko 

nours,  in  the  year  1177,  24  Henry  II.  fes  Gules,”  for  Lennox  ;  and  borne  as  firft  and  fourth 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  Argent,  between  twelve  Crofs  quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Francis 

croflets  Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Other-Lewis  Napier,  lord  Napier.  This  family  is  faid  to  be  de- 
Windfor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  &c.  This  noble  feended  from  the  ancient  thanes  or  ftewards  of  Len- 
carl  is  defcended  from  Robert  Fitz- Hickman,  lord  of  nox  in  Scotland,  but  took  their  furname  of  Napier 
the  manor  of  Bloxham,  Oxfordfhire,  in  the  56  Hen.  III.  from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  wars 
1272  ;  and  he  is  maternally  defcended  from  the  noble  with  the  Englifli,  about  the  year  1344,  convocating 
family  of  the  Windfois,  who  were  barons  of  the  realm  his  fnbje&s  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  fent  his  fe¬ 
at  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  cond  fon  Donald,  with  fuch  forces  as  his  duty  obliged 

3.  “  Vert,  a  Saltier  wavy  Ermine;”  borne  by  the  him;  and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 

name  of  Waheman  of  Beckford,  in  Gloticefterfhire.  gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father’s  ilandard 

4.  “  Ermine,  a  Saltier  counter-compony  Or  and  from  the  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging  the  enemy  with 

Gules  5”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ulmjlon .  the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune  of  the  battle  changed; 

5.  «  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  with  a  Bezant  in  and  they  obtained  the  viftory  ;  whereupon  every  one 

the  centre  5”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  Yorke,  advancing,  and  reporting  their  ads,  as  the  cuftom  was, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  &c.  He  was  in  Odober  1733  the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
conftituted  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  that  there  was  one  among  them  wlio  had  na  pier,  that 
November  23.  in  the  fame  year,  created  baron  Hard-  is,  no  equal  ;  upon  which  the  faid  Donald  took  the 
wicke  of  Hardwicke.  *  name  of  Napier,  and  had,  in  reward  for  his  good  fer- 

6.  “  Argent  on  a  Saltier  Gules  an  Efcalop  Or ;”  vices,  the  lands  of  Gosfield,  and  other  ellates  in  the 
the  arms  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Rochefter — This  dio-  county  of  Fife. 

cefe,  the  lead  in  England,  comprehends  only  a  fmail  13.  “Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  furmounted  of  another 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  150  churches  and  Vert,”  for  the  name  of  Andrews ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
chapels;  and  the  two  parifhes  in  Ifelham  in  Cam-  William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Denton  in  Northampton- 
bridgefhire,  and  Frekenham  in  Suffolk.  It  lias  only  {hire,  who  is  defcended  from  Sir  Robert  Andrews  of 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochefter.  For  many  years  Normandy,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil- 
it  was  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archbifhop  liam  the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  firft 
ef  Canterbury.  baronet  of  this  family,  was  created  December  1 1, 

7.  “  Party  per  Saltier,  Azure  and  Argent,  on  a  1641. 

Saltier  Gules,  a  Crefcent  of  the  fecond  for  difference  ;”  *4.  “  Azure,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 

quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  vif-  Argent.”  The  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Bath  and 
count  Gage,  of  Caftle-Iflaad  in  Ireland.  This  noble  Wells.— The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  ail- 
family  is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  derives  defeent  from  Somerfetfhire,  except  a  few  churches  in  Briftol.  And 
de  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex-  in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe  of  Wells, 
pedition  to  England  ;  and,  after  the  conqueft  thereof,  Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  the  parifhes  is. 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  foreft  388,  though,  according  to  fome,  the  total  number  of 
of  Dean,  and  county  of  Gloucefter,  near  which  foreft  the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 
lie  fixed  his  refidence,  by  building  a  feat  at  Clerenwell,  15.  “  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Saltier 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houfe  of  Gage  now  (lands  :  counter-changed.” 

he  alfo  built  a  great  houfe  in  the  town  of  Cirencefter,  .16.  “  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
at  which  place  be  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  a  Saltier  counter-changed  borne  by  the  name  of 

there.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  ba/ronet,  was  Scote. 

created  baron  of  Caftle-Bar,  aud  vifeount  Gage,  1721.  17.  “  Argent,  three  Saltiers  couped  and  engrailed 

8.  “  Gules,  011  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Rofe  of  the  firft  Sable;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Benton . 

baibed  and  feeded  proper;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  18.  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  Chief  Er- 

George  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baron  of  mine;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
England.  Fiiz-Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  &c.  This  veiy  ancient- 

9.  “  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of  and  noble  family  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare,, 
the  firft;”  the  paternal  arms  of  the  light  hon.  John  who  are  originally  defcended  from  the  great  duke  of 
Dalrymple,  earl  of  Stair,  &c.  Of  this  family,  which  Tufcany,  and  of  which  was  Otho,  a  noble  baron  of  Italy 
tock.  their  furname  from  the  barony  of  Dalrymple,  ly-  whofe  fon  Walter,  attending  the  Norman  conqueror.* 

into* 
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Sub-  Into  England,  was  made  conflable  of  the  caftle  of 
V- r Jnane"‘  Windfor.  Raymond,  one  of  the  prefent  earl’s  ancef- 
1  tors,  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  redudlion  of  Ireland 

to  the  fubjedtion  of  Henry  II.  and.  Dermoid  Mac- 
Carty,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  again  ft  his  fon 
Cormac  O’Ldianagh,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli¬ 
vered  the  king  from  his  rebellious  fon ;  for  which  that 
prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  tradl  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  he  fettled  his  fon  Maurice,  who 
gave  his  name  to  -the  county,  which  he  called  Clan 
Maurice ,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Kerry, 
who  is  vifcount  Clan  Maurice.  Thomas  the  firft  earl, 
and  father  of  the  laft,  was  the  2  I  ft  lord  Kerry,  who  Was 
created  earl  January  17.  1722. 

19.  “  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Azure, 
three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 
Fitz- Patrick,  earl  of  Upper  OfTory,  and  baron  of 
Oovvran  in  Ireland.  This  moft  ancient  and  princely 
family  is  defcended  from  Heremon,  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Milefian  race  in  Ireland  ;  and  after  they  had 
aftumed  the  furname  of  Fitz-Patiick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  OfTory,  in  the  province  of  Linfter. 
John,  the  firft  earl  of  this  family,  fucceeded  his  father 
Richard  as  Lord  Gowran,  June  9.  1727,  was  created 
carl  Odlober  5.  1751,  and  died  1758. 

20.  “  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal¬ 
tiers  counter-changed  borne  by  the  name  of  Lane . 
Thefe  arms  are  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  alteration, 
by  the  name  of  King fn: an  ;  for  which  fimilitude  we  can 
no  otherwife  account,  than  by  fuppoliug  there  has 
been  fome  miftake  made  through  many  tranfcriptions. 

Sect.  II.  -Of  Sub -  Ordinaries, 

Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldic  fi¬ 
gures,  called fub -ordinaries,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufe  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Franc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  Treffure,  An¬ 
nulet,  Flan  dies,  Flafques,  Voiders,  Billet,  Lozenge, 
Outts,  Fufil,  Rnftre,  Mafcle,  Papillone,  and  Diaper. 
See  Plate  CCXXVII.  fig.  i.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  triangular  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  an¬ 
gles  to  the  centre  of  the  ftiield,  and  the  other  is  drawn  ei¬ 
ther  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  fidesof 
the  fhield,  meeting  the  other  line  at  thecentre  of  the  field. 

^  Gyronny  is  faid,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-of-arms  :  but  a 
French  author  would  have  the  true  gyrony  to  confift 
cf  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  reprefents  the 
coat-of  arms  of  Flora  Campbell  countefs  of  Loudon, 
&c.  whofe  anceftor  was  created  baron  of  Loudon  in 
J  604  by  James  VI.  and  earl  of  the  fame  place,  May  12. 
1633,  the  9th  of  Charles  I. 

#  The  Franc-quarter  is  a  fquare  figure,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  fhield.  It  is  but 
rarely  ca-vried  as  a  charge.  .  Silveftra  Petra  Sanda  has 
given  us  a  few  in  fiances  of  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a  fquare  part  of  the  efctitcheon, 
fome  what  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  reprefents  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannerets,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
jpeffeffes  the  dexter-chief-point  of  the  fhield,  as  in  the 
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fig.  ;  but  fhould  it  poffefs  the  finifter  corner,  which  is  Sub- 
but  feldom,  it  muft  be  blazoned  a  cartton-finifter.  Ordinaries, 
^  James Coats  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour- 
able  ordinaries,  contrary  to  moft  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats-of-arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  honour ;  thus  John  Churchill,  baron 
of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  anceftors  of 
the  prefent  diiite  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral  to  king  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton 
argent,  charged  with  the  red  crofs  of  England,  added 
to  his  paternal  coat,  “  which  is  Sable,  a  hon  rampant 
Argent.”  r 

The  pairle  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  conjun&ion  of 
-the  upper  half  of  the  faltier  with  the  under  half  of  the 
pale. 

The  Fret  is  a  figure  representing  two  little  flicks  in 
faltier,  with  a  mafcle  in  the  centre  interlaced,  J.  Gib¬ 
bon  terms  it  the  heralds  true- lows  knot-,  but  many  dif- 
fent  from  his  opinion. 

Fretty  is  faid  when  the  field  or  bearings  are  covered 
with  a  fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  word  fretty  may  be  ufed  without  addition,  when 
it  is  of  eight  pieces;  but  if  there  be  lefs  than  that 
number,  they  muft  be  fpecified. 

The  pile,  v/hich  confifts  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  borne  en^ 
graded,  wa\y,  See.  as  in  the  fig.  It  iffues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extends  towards  the  bafe;  yet  there 
are  fome  piles  borne  in  bend,  and  iffuing  from  other 
parts  pf  the  field,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  CCXXX. 
fig.  xii.  n°  T  2,  &c. 

The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines  go¬ 
ing  round  the  findd,  the  fame  as  the  bordurc,  but  its 
breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  brim  of  the  fhield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  Inefcutcheon  is  a  little  efcutcheon  borne  with¬ 
in  the  fhield  ;  which,  according  to  Guillim’s  opinion, 
is  only^  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  born-  fingle  in  the 
fefs* point  or  centre  ;  fee  the  fig.  on  Plate  CCXXVII. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety,  give  the 
name  of  inefcutcheon  to  fuch  as  are  contained  in  Plate 
CCXXX.  fig.  xii.  n°2.  and  call  that  which  is  fixed 
on  the  fefs-point  efcutcheon  of  pretence ,  which  is  to  con 
tain  the  arms  of  a  wife  that  is  an  heirefs,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above. 

The  Treffure  is  an  ordinary  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  counter-flowery',  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fometimes  treble.  See  the  fio*. 

(  Plate  CCXX\  1 1 . ) .  This  double  treffure  makes  part 
of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  marfhalled  in  the  royal  at- 
chievement,  Plate  CCXXXII.  fig.  xxi.  n<>7.  and  was 
granted  to  the  Scots  kings  by  Charlemagne,  being 
then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  A  chains  king  of  Scotland,  to  fhow 
that  the  French  lilies  fnould  defend  and  guard  the 
Scottifli  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,  and  is  PIate-> 
frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  kingdom  ccxxvil,' 
in  Europe. 

The  Flanches  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or  fe- 
micircles,  being  always  borne  double.  See  the  figure. 

G.  Leigh  obferves,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches  two 
fundry  coats  may  be  borne. 

The 


t 
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Sub-  The  Flafques  refemble  the  Ranches,  except  that  the 
Ordinaries. c;rcular  lines  do  not  go  fo  near  the  centre  of  the  field; 
■w— ~v -  (fee  the  figure).  J.  Gibbon  would  have  thefe  two  or¬ 

dinaries  to  be  both  one,  and  wrote  flank;  alleging, 
that  the  two  other  names  are  but  a  corruption  of  this 
laft  :  but  as  G.  Leigh  and  J.  Guillim  make  them  two 
dittinft  and  fubordinate  ordinaries,  we  have  inferted 
them  here  as  fuch. 

The  Voiders  are  by  Guillim  confidered  as  a  fubordi¬ 
nate  ordinary,  and  are  not  unlike  the  flafques  (fee 
the  figure),  but  they  occupy  lefs  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  is  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  Some  heralds  imagine,  that  they  reprefent 
bricks  for  building;  others  more  properly  confider  them 
as  reprefenting  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  an  ordinary  of  four  equal  and  pa¬ 
rallel  fide  s,  but  not  re&angular;  two  of  its  oppofite 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufe.  Its 
fliape  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  our  window-glafles, 
before  the  fquare  came  fo  much  in  fafhion.  See  the 
figure. 

Gutts,  or  drops,  are  round  at  bottom,  waved  on  the 
fides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have 
given  them  different  names  according  to  their  different 
tin&ures:  thus,  if  they  are 


Yellow  " 

White 

Red 

Blue 

Green 

Black  - 


fdf  Or 
I  d’  E an 


•they  are  called  -j  J  f 


armes 
de  Vert 
L de  Poix 


The  Fufil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up¬ 
per  and  lower  part  more  acute  and  fharp  than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefs  is 
occafioned  by  the  fhort  di fiance  of  the  fpace  between 
the  two  collateral  angles  ;  which  fpace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  fhorter  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  whereof  it  is  compofed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  Ruflre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle 
(fee  the  figure).  They  are  called  by  the  Germans  rvt- 
ten ,  Meneftrier  gives  an  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  ruflres  azure. 

The  Mafcle  is  pretty  much  like  a  lozenge,  but  voided 
or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  fhowing  a  nar¬ 
row  border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  its  rtfemblance  ;  fomc  taking  it  for  the  mafh  of 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
about  Rohan  ;  and  as  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer 
account  in  fnpport  of  this  laft  opinion  than  Colombiere, 
author  of  La  Science  Heraldique ,  we  fhall  tranferibe  it 
for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  curious. 

“  Rohan  (fays  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafcles  Or, 
3,  3,  3.  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the 
original  of  the  mafcles  or  mafhes,  as  being  fomewhat 
like  the  mafhes  of  nets:  but  for  my  own  part,  having 
often  obferved  that  thofe  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  fingular  in  fome  countries,  have  fomttimes  occa¬ 
fioned  the  lords  thereof  to  reprefent  them  in  their  e- 
fcutcheons,  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  lords  of  Rohan,  who,  I  believe, 
are  the  firft  that  bore  thefe  figures  in  their  arms,  tho’ 
defeended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  took  them,  becaufe  in  the  mofl  ancient  vifeounty 
of  Rohan,  afterwards  treated  into  a  duchy,  there  are 
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abundance  of  fmall  flints,  which  being  cut  in  two,  Sub- 
this  figure  appears  on  the  infide  of  them  ;  as  alfo  the  Ordinaries*-- 
carps,  which  are  in  the  fifh-ponds  of  that  duchy,  have  _,r~*  ^ 

the  fame  mark  upon  their  feales  ;  which,  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an¬ 
cient  lords  of  the  fame  had  good  reafon,  upon  obfer- 
ving  that  wonder,  to  take  thofe  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  poilerity,  giving  them 
the  name  of  maclesy  from  the  Latin  word  maculay  lig- 
nifying  a  fpot;  whence  fome  of  that  houfe  have  taken 
for  thtdr  motto,  Sine  macula  rnacla ,  that  is,  A  mafcle 
without  a  fpot.” 

Papillone  is  an  expreflion  ufed  for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  feales  of  a  fifh. 

Monf.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti  Gueules  Papelone  d’Argent.  The  proper  term 
for  it  in  Englifh  would  be  fcallop-work . 

Diapering  is  faid  of  a  field  or  charge  fhadowed  with'- 
flourifhings  or  foliage  with  a  colour  a  little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
ufe  it ;  but  it  does  not  enter  into  the  blazoning  or 
defeription  of  an  arms,  it  only  ferves  to  embellifh  the 
coat. 

If  the  fore-mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attri¬ 
butes,  that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy, 

&c.  they  mull  be  diftin£lly  fpecified,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fubordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii. 

1.  “  Gules,  an  Orle  Ermine  borne  by  the  name  Platc^ 

of  Humfram  vzlle.  CCXXX.4* 

2.  “  Argent,  three  Inefcutcheons  Gules  borne 
by  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  in 
the  coat -of*  arms  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl 
of  Kinnoui,  &c. — The  firft  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefe  arms,  got  them,  as  Mr  Nifbet  obferves, 
becaufe  he  and  his  two  fons,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  fhields  all 
ftained  with  blood. 

3.  te  Argent,  a  Fret  Sable  born  by  the  right 
hon.  Lionel  Talmifh,  earl  of  Dyfart,  See.  This  fa¬ 
mily  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  King  Charles  I. 
in  1646. 

4.  “  Or,  fretty  of  Gules,  a  Canton  Ermine;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainlborough,  . 

fee.  This  nobleman  is  defeended  from  -  Noel, 

who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, . 
and,  in  confideration  of  his  fervices,  obtained  a  grant 
of  feveral  manors  and  lands  of  very  great  value.  Sir 
Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  King  James  on  his  ac- 
cefiion  to  the  throne,  and  created  a  baronet  June  29, 

1611,  was  the  firft  advanced  to  the  honour  of  baron  « 

Noel,  March  23.  1616. 

5.  “  Girolly  of  eight  Pieces  Or  and  Sable  the 
I  ft  and  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right 
hon.  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Sc c.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  defeended,  in  a  regular  * 
fucceliion,  from  Duncan  the  firft  Lord  Campbell,  an- 
ceftor  of  the  family  of  Argyll.  John,  the  firft  earl,  in 
confideration  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was,  from  a  baro¬ 
net,  created  lord  Campbell,  vifeount  Glenorchie,  and 
earl  of  Breadalbane,  Jan.  28.  1677,  by  Charles  II. 

6.  ((  Lozengy  Argent  and  Gules  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Eitz-WilHam,  earl  Fitz-William,  * 

&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  Sir  William.  * 

Fit  z- William.*  ? 
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0  ..  ..  s  Fitz  William,  marfhal  of  the  army  of  William  the 
t  1  ^'aUe  Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Haflings  in  Suffex,  by 
-  which  vidlory  that  prince  made  his  way  to  the 

throne. 

7.  “  Sable,  a  Mafcle  within  a  TrefTure  flowery  Ar¬ 
gent;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Hoblethorne , 

8.  “  Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a  Bordure  of 
the  latter,  charged  with  a  double  TrefTure  flowery  and 
counter- flowery  with  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the  fiift;”  borne 
by  the  noble  family  of  Sutherland,  &c.  This  family, 
in  the  peerage,  is  among  the  oldeft  in  Britain,  if  not  in 
all  Europe;  the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one 
of  their  anceflors  in  1067. 

9.  “  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,”  for  the  name  of 
JVyche ;  and  is  quartered  as  firfl:  and  fourth  in  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  bart. 

10.  “  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  of  the  firfl: ;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Rigdon , 

1 1.  “  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gules  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure;”  the  firfl:  and  fourth 
quarters  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  granted  him  by  King  Henry  VIII.  on  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  “  Ermine,  two  Piles  iffuing  from  the  dexter 
and  finifter  fides,  and  meeting  in  bafe  Sable;”  for  the 
name  of  Holies. 

13.  “  Argent,  three  piles,  one  iffuing  from  the 
Chief  between  the  others  reverfed,  Sable  for  the 
name  of  Hulfe,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  bart. 

14.  “Azure,  a  Pile  wavy  bendways  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldham , — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  iffuing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
bendways, 

15.  “  Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfigned 
with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Norton , 

16.  “  Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the  point  of 
the  Bafe  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Bryan, 

17.  “  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 

counterchanged  borne  by  the  name  of  John/on, _ 

This  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons ;  fee  p.454. 
col.  1. 

1 8.  “  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Cheveron  Argent  and 
Gules  counterchanged.” 

19.  “  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  coun¬ 
terchanged.”  This  is  a  bearing  feldom  to  be  met 
with. 

20.  “  Party  per  Fefs  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pale 
counterchanged;”  borne  by  the  name  o { Lavider. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Common  Charges  born  In  Coats -of  arms. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
have  made  ufe  of  the  reprefen  tation  of  living  creatures, 
and  other  fymbolical  figns,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
in  war ;  and  that  thefe  marks,  which  were  promifeu- 
oufly  ufed  for  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  and  perfonal  de¬ 
vices,  gave  the  firfl  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing 
fhows  the  extent  of  human  wit  more,  than  the  great 
variety  of  thefe  marks  of  diflin&ion,  fince  they  are 
compofed  of  all  forts  of  figures,  fome  natural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical ;  in  allufion,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  to  the  flate,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the 
bearer. 

N°  152. 
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lt, 19’  l,hat  t!.ie  fun>  m°cn,  flaps,  comets,  me.  Nyur; 
r\ha^  beenr  introduced  to  denote  glory,  gran-, 


Pr£?  'Ll0nS’  leoPards>  tygers,  ferp^nts, 

ltags,  &c.  have  been  employed  to  fignify  courage, 
urength,  prudence,  fwiftnefs,  See, 

The  application  to  certain  exercifes,  fuch  as  war, 
huntmg,  mufic,  &c.  has  furnifhed  lances,  fwords,  pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  etc.  Architeaure,  columns,  cheverons, 

them  3nd  thC  °ther  3rtS  fCVeral  thingS  that  relate  to 
Human  bodies,  or  diftinaparts  of  them,  alfo  clothes, 
and  ornaments,  have,  for  fome  particular  intention, 
round  place  in  armory;  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  hkewife  been  admitted  to  denote  the  ra- 
rmes,  advantages,  and  fingularities,  of  different  coun- 

1  he  relation  of  fome  creatures,  figures,  See.  to  par- 
ticular  names,  has  been  like  wife  a  very  fruitful  fource 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Coningfiiy 
bears  three  coneys;  of  Arundel,  fix  fwallows  ;  of  Ur- 
fon,  a  bear  ;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  Ires  lucios 
pifees  ;  of  Starkey,  a  ftork ;  of  Caftleman,  a  caftle 
triple  towered;  of  Shuttleworth,  three  weaver’s  fhut- 
ties,  See, 

Befides  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chi  metical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  re- 
lull  of  fancy  and  caprice ;  fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phemxes,  griffons,  dragons,  &c.  Which  great  variety 
of  figures  fhows  the  impofiibility  of  comprehending  all 
common  charges  in  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  therefore 
fuch  only  fhall  be  treated  of  as  are  moll  frequently 
borne  in  coats- of- arms.  7 


Art.  I, 


Of  Natural  Figures  borne  in  coats- 
of-arms. 

Among  the  multitude  of  natural  things  which  arc 
ufed  in  coats- of- arms,  thofe  moil  ufually  borne  are,  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  as  well  as  perfpicuity,  diilributed 
into  the  following  claffes,  viz. 

Celejllal  figures ;  as,  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  of  men,  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Beafis ;  as,  lions,  flags,  foxes,  boars,  & c.  and  their 
parts. 

Birds ;  as,  eagles,  fwans,  ftorks,  pelicans,  See.  and 
their  parts. 

Fi/hes;  as  dolphins,  whales,  fturgeons,  trouts,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  and  infeffis ;  as,  tortoifes,  ferpents,  grafs- 
hoppers,  See.  and  their  parts. 

E "getalles  ■,  as,  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Stones  ;  as,  diamonds,  rubies,  pebbles,  rocks,  See. 

Thefe  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers  at¬ 
tributes  or  epithets,  which  exprefs  their  qualities,  pofi- 
tions,  and  difpofitions.  Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  be  in 
his  glory,  edified.  See.  The  moon,  in  her  complement, 
increfcent,  & c.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant, paffiant. 
See.  Birds  have  alfo  their  denominations,  fuch  as 
do/e,  difiplayed.  See.  Fifties  ar*  deferibed  to  be  ban- 
riant ,  naiant ,  &c. 


I.  Examples  0 
1.  “  Azure,  a  Sun 
name  of  St  Clere  ;  and  is  found  in  the  firfl  and  fourth 


of  Celefial  Figures, 
in  his  Glory :”  borne  by  the 
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ouarters  of  die  coat-of-ams  of  the  mod  noble  William, 
[ohn  Ker,  marquis  of  Lothian,  &c.  It  is  needlefs 
to  exprefs  the  colour  of  the  fun,  nothing  being  capable 
to  denote  it  but  gold. 

2.  “  Azure,  one  Ray  of  the  Sun,  bend  ways  Gules, 
between  fix  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent . borne 
by  the  name  of  Aidant.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  their  i filling  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  eicut- 
cheon;  for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  headways ,  tor  the 

reafon  mentioned  before.  .  r  , 

3  “  Argent,  five  Rays  of  the  Sun  ifiuing  out  ot  the 
finifter- corner  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Mudt- 
fhideler ,  a  family  of  diftin&ion  in  Franconia.  ^ 

4.  “  Or,  a  Sun  eclipfed.”  This  bearing  is  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures;  and  might  be  exprefled  Sable,  becaufe  that  hue 

is  accidental  and  not  natural. 

r  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  lUu- 
firated  with  all  her  light  proper.’’  This  is  fufficient 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent . 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Moon  decrement  proper;”  borne  by 

the  name  of  Delaluna.  ,  , 

7.  “  Gules,  a  Moon  increfcent  Or ;  ’  borne  by  the 

name  of  Defcus.  #  .  c  ,  1  „ 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Moon  in  her  detriment ,  oaDie. 

This  word  is  ufed  in  heraldry  to  denote  her  being 

eC,'P£di  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Atgent;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Lucy.  This  bearing  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  difle- 
rence,  it  being  afiigned  to  the  fecond  fon,  as  belore- 

mentioned.  , 

10.  “  Gules,  three  Crefcents  Argent;’’  borne  by 
Oliphant,  lord  Oliphant  (at  prefent  dormant).  A- 
niongd  the  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  was  David 
de  Oliphant,  one  of  thofe  barons  who,  in  1142,  ac¬ 
companied  King  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army, 
to  afiifi  his  niece  Matilda  againft  King  Stephen  ; 1  but 
after  railing  the  liege  of  Wmchefter,  the.  faid  King 
David  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lingular  conduft  of  this  brave  perfon,  the  king 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

n.  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent ;”  borne  by  Arbuthnot,  vifeount  and  baron 
Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  1 105,.  the  firft.of  this  family 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Oliphard,  fhenfi 
of  the  county  of  Kincardin,  with  her  he  had  the  lands 
of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county,  from  whence  he  took  his 
furname.  Robert  Arbuthnot  was  the  firft  of  this  family 
who,  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  was,.  Nov.  16. 
1641,  dignified  with  the  title  of  baron,  and  vifeount  Ar- 
buthnot. 

1 2.  “  Gules,  a  Star  iiTuing  from  between  the  Horns 

of  a  Crefcent  Argent.”  , 

13.  “  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent;  borne 

by  the  name*  of  Unit  fon. 

14.  “Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Wollajlon. 

15.  “  Azure,  fix  Mullets  3,  2,  1,  Or;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  IVelJh . 

1 6.  “  Ermine,  a  Mullet  of  fix  points  Gules,  pier¬ 
ced  borne  by  the  name  of  HeJfenbuL — When  a  mul¬ 
let  has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  mull,  in 
blazoning,  be  always  named. 

17.  “Argent,  a  Rainbow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
end  proper.”  .This  is  part  of  the  creft  to  the  earl  of 
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Hopcton’s  coat-of-arms,  which  is  inferted  in  fig.  ix.  Effig.es  of 
n°  13.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  fplit  on  the  top,  and 

above  it  is  the  rain-bow,  &c. 

18.  “  Party  per  Fefs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azure, 
three  Suns  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Pierfon. 

19.  “  Gules,  a  Mullet  between  three  Crefcents  Ar¬ 
gent;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Oliver . 

20.  “  Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  on  the  lower  part 
thereof  a  Cloud,  the  Sun’s  refplendent  rays  ifiuing 
throughout  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Leefor 


II.  Examples  of  Effigies  of  Men,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

1.  “Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  with  her  Fig.  14. 
Babe  in  her  right  arm  and  a  feeptre  in  her  left,  all 

Or  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Salifbury. 

2.  “Azure,  a  Prelbyter  fitting  on  a  Tomb-ftone, 
with  a  Crown  on  his  head  and  Glory  Or,  his  right 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  his  left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  Sword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Chichefter. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Bifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals,  fitting 
on  a  chair  of  ftate,  and  leaning  on  the  finifter  fide 
thereof,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  Crofier,  his  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  all  Or,  and  refting  his  feet  on  a  cuftuon,  Gules, 
tafleled  of  the  fecond  ;”  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bi¬ 
fhopric  of  Clogher  in  Ireland. 

4.  “  Azure,  a  Bifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  him,  in  a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper  ;” 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Waterford  in 
Ireland. 

5.  “  Or,  a  Man’s  Leg  couped  at  the  midft  of  the 
thigh  Azure  borne  by  the  name  of  Haddon . 

6.  “  Azure,  three  finifter  Hands  conped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erected  Argent;”  borne  by  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  Malmains. 

7.  “  Argent,  three  finifter  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  ere&ed  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  May - 
nard.— -By  thefe  two  laft  examples  it  appears,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  coats  of  arms  may  be  eafily  made  from  the  fame 
figure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  counter-changings, 
partings,  &c. 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Leg  erafed  at  the  midft  of 
the  thigh  Sable  borne  by  the  name  of  Prime. 

9.  “  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined  in 
the  Fefs-point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flexed 
in  triangle,  garnifhed  and  fpurred,  Or.”  This  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered  by 
the  molt  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athol,  titular 
lord  or  king  of  that  ifle. 

jo..  “  Gules,  three  dexter  Arms  vambraced  fefsways 
in  Pale  proper  ;”  borne  by  the  name,  of  Armflrong . 

This  coat  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer’s  name,  and 
ferves  to  denote  a  man  of  excellent  conduct  and  valour. 

11.  “  Or,  three  Legs  couped  above  the  knee  Sable;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hofy. 

1 2.  “  Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 

fhoulders  in  the  Fefs  point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
with  fills  clenched  Argent  borne  by  the  name  of 
T remain,  4 

13.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Heart  Gules,  within  two 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Villages,  a  family  of  diftindlion  in  Provence. 

14.  “  Azure,  a  finifter  Aim,  ifiuing  out  of  the 
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^Lions' °fieXter'C^ie^  ani*  exten^ed  towards  the  finifter-bafe 
*  Argent.” 


heraldry. 


15.  “  Argent,^  a  dexter  Hand  couped  at  the  wrifl 
and  erefted,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  Sable borne 
by  the  name  of  Manley . 

16.  “Argent,  a  Man’s  Heart  Gules,  enfigned 
with  a  Crown  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mul¬ 
lets  of  the  firfh”  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Queenfberry  ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
earls  of  Morton  and  March,  and  the  lord  Mordington. 

17.  “  Gules,  a  Saracen’s  Head  affrontee  erafed  at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 

°f,the  feCond  and  Sable>M  borne  b7  the  name 
of  Mergith . 

18.  “  Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Gules  •” 
borne  by  the  name  of  "Tanner . 

19.  “  Gules,  three  Befants,  each  charged  with  a 
man’s  face  affrontee  proper  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
i ramtn. 

20.  “  Or,  a  Blackamoor’s  Head  couped  proper, 
banded  about  the  head  Argent;’’  borne  by  the  name 
or  UJtoc * 

ObferVe,  that  when  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more, 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a  field,  it  is  then  faid  to  be 
in  profile;  and  when  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or 
other  animal,  is  reprefented  with  a  full  face,  then  it  is 
termed  affrontee. 

III.  Examples  of  the  different  Pofitions  of  Lions,  8cc.  in 
C oats -  of- Arms . 

CCXXXl.  T>  '■  “P,r>  a  h‘on,  ran?Pant  Gules;”  quartered  by 
i,.  rercy,  duke  of  Northumberland,  &c. 

2.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or  borne 
by  the  name  of  Fit*- Hammond. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or;”  quar¬ 
tered  by  Cadogan,  lord  Cadogan,  <Vc. 

4.  “  Ermine,  a  Lion  faliant  Gules ;”  borne  by  the 

name  of  Worley .  '  7 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  flatant-guardant  Or;”  borne  by 

the  name  of  Bromfeld.  7 

6.  “  Or,  a  Lion  paflant  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name 
©f  Games . 

7.  “  Argent,  a  Lion  pafTant-guardant  Gules, 

crowned  Or;”  quartered  by  the  right  hon.  James  Offil- 
vy,  earl  of  Findlater,  &c.  6 

8.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  fejant  Argent.” 

9.  14  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure  •” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Mafon . 

10.  Sable,  two  Lions  rampant-combatant  Or,  armed 
and  langutd  Gules borne  by  the  name  of  Carter. 

11.  “  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant- adoifee  Or.” 

This  coat  of  arms  is  faid  to  have,  been  borne  bv  A- 
shillcs  at  the  liege  of  Troy.  7 

1  2.  “  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counter-paffant  Argent, 
the  uppermoft  towards  the  finifler  fide  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  both  collared  Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Glegg.— It  is  the  natural  difpof.tion  of  the  Lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field:  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
Jiorne  in  one  coat  of  arms,  but  muff  be  fuppofed  to  be 
Hons  whelps,  called  lioncels ;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  n°  1 7.  or  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  that  they  feem  to  be  diftindly  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  n°  20.  In  the  two  foregoing 
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examples  they  are  called  lions,  becaufe  in  the  10th  they  Pofnion,, 
feem  to  be  ftriving  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  field,  which  Lion.. 

they  would  not  do  unlefs  they  were  of  full  growth:  - r- 

and  in  the  nth  they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  two 
valiant  men,  whofe  difpute  being  accommodated  by  the 
prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  fuffering 
them  to  go  both  one  way.  6 

13.  “  Argent,  a  Demi-lion  rampant  Sable ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Mervin. 

14.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  couchant  between  fix  Crofs- 
croflets,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  Bafe,  Argent  •” 
for  the  name  of  Tynte;  and  is  the  firil  and  fourth  qua’r- 
ter  of  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles- Kemys  Tynte,  bart. 

15.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or.” 

16.  “  Or,  out  of  the  mid  ft  of  a  Fefs  Sable,  a  Lion 
rampant- naiffant  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Emme. 

ill  °c  bla/-^  -is  Peculiar  t0  3,1  Jiving  things 
that  fhall  be  found  iffuing  out  of  the  midft  of  fome  or- 
dinary  or  other  charge. 

!7;  “  Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or;”  borne 
by  bienes,  vifcount  and  baron  Saye  and  Sele. 

1 8.  “  Gules,  a  incorporated  Lion  iffuing  from  three 
parts  of  the  Efcutcheon,  all  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Fefs-point  Or,  langued  and  aimed  Azure-” 
borne  by  the  name  of  CrouchbacL  This  coat  appe’r- 
tamed  to  Edmund  Crouchback  earl  of  Lancafter  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother  king  Edward  I.  ’ 

19-  “  Gules  a  befant  between  three  Demi-lions  ram- 
pant  Argent ;  borne  by  Bennet,  earl  of  Tankerviile, 

&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  family  of 
the  Bennets  in  Berkfti.re,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  III.  Charles,  lord  Offulfton.  grand- 
father  of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  earl  of  Tanker¬ 
viile  on  Odtobei  19.  1714,  by  George  I 

20.  “Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gules,  three  Lion* 
rampant  Argent;”  borne  by  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke, 

&c.  I  his  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Henry  Fitz 
Roy,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  Sir  William  Herbert, 
one  of  the  anceftors  ofthe  prefent  earl,  was  mafterof  the 
horfe  to  kmg  Henry  VIII  lord  prefident  ofthe  marches 
of  Wales,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  was  alfo,  by 
that  king,  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron  Herbert  of 
Caerdiff,  Oft.  10.  1551,  and  the  very  next  day  created 
earl of  Pembroke.-Obferve,  that  if  a  lion,  or  any  other 
beaft  is  reprefented  with  its  limbs  and  body  feparated, 
fo  that  they  remain  upon  the  field  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then  termed  Dehache  or 
couped  m  all  its  parts  ;  of  which  very  remarkable  bear, 
ing  there  is  an  inftance  in  armory,  which  is,  «  Or  a 
Lion  rampant  Gules,  dehache,  or  couped  in  all ’its 
parts,  within  a  double  TrelTure  flowery  and  counter.  , 
flowery  of  the  fecond  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Malt- 


IV.  Examples  of  other  Quadrupeds,  and  their  Parts, 
[borne  In  Coats- of-  Arms. 


1.  “  Sable,  a  Camel  ftatant  Argent;”  borne  by  the  Fig.  14. 
name  01  Camel.  J  b 


Or. 


2.,  “  Gules,  an  Elephant  ftatant  Argent,  tufted 


3-  “  Argent,  a  Boar  ftatant  Gules,  armed  Or  ■’» 
borne  by  the  name  of  Trenvarlhen . 

or m'  P‘S‘m  °’s” bornt  b’ ,h'  “™ 
5.  “  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erafed  Argent ;” 

'  borne 
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3’1: .toe  I  *»J  «"a 

tered  by  his  grace  Alexander  G°r  on  du^ 

«tc.  Of  <td.  to,.  >»d  n«bkbody,*«  ^ 

furname  from  the  barony  r  ,  rt10fe  inNorthBritain, 
Berwick,  there  have! ^Mcoyy  and  in  the  time 

Or:”  borne  by  Skeffington,  earl  o  ^^uaame 
Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  tamny  acnv 

William^ke^gto^)  k^jnad^^by^kmg  litnry  VII^ 

9-  Argent,  tw  Gnles:”  for  the  name  of 

ter  furmounted  of  the  finilter  .,  from  which 

Kadrod-Hard ,  an  ancien  Wynne,  bart.  who 

torf  Stod,  fecond  and  .bid,  -  hi.  co,.  of 

armS'  ,<Ar«t  three  Bulls  paffant  Sable,  armed  and 

1  <•’  A  Oiltv  and  quartered  by  the  right 

unguled  Or  ;  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  &c. 

hon.  Anthony- Amley  P  Richard  Cooper, 

This  noble  earl  ..defended  irom^cb* 

who  flounihed  in  the  ieign .  k  g  y  of  Somer- 

purchafed  the  " dv £*£  Foprietori  But  his 

-KcCto'  P*“‘  in  Pnle  Argent,” 
f°“h" “it  rSchonnd.  mmpan.  °'; 

an  Afs’s5  Head  erafed  Sable borne  by 
,h”am.'GuS''.toi  Linn.  g,n.b,  cf.d  A.gC  i” 
AwtoXS-  T*iU  ereAcd  and  emf.d 

borne  by  Legge,  rarlnfDartmon.li,  '  h 
family  l  defcended  from  ^”“1 t& j“r  .*»7- 
nobleman,  who  fiouri  c  land  is  uncertain ; 

What  time  the  family  canie  mto  8  .  near 

ta,’ "n  Silt .««  Squfrrel.  fejant  dukee  0»W 

paffant  Argent,”  bon,;  by 

the  name  of  JBcihcr*  a  .*> 

,9.  “  Sable,  a  Stag  Handing  at  gaze  Arg  , 

borne  by  the  name  of  Jones,  of  Monmouthflure. , 
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20.  “  Azure,  three  Holy  Lamb$  Or borne  by 


the  name  of  Row* 
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Birds, 
Fifties,  Sec* 


V.  Examples  of  Birds,  FIJhes,  Reptdes,  8cc. 

I.  “  Ermine,  an  Eagle  difplayed  Sable;”  borne  by  s 

“■"“G^tolSf'clofc  proper borne  b,  .be 

““°i  A'Se.".;  a  Stork  Sable,  membered  Cole,;” 

if  her  nelt  with  ming.ele- 
vated,  feeding  her  young  ones  Or ;  vulned  prope  , 

borne  by  the  name  of  Came.  . 

5.  “  Argent,  three  Peacocks  in  their  pride  pioper, 

borne  bv  the  name  of  P atone.  . 

6.  “Sable,  a  Gofhawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 

ftock  in  the  Bafe-point  of  the  Efcutcheon  of  *he 
i“d  »,»edfjeW.  and  belled  Or.”  borne  by  the 

f.  ott'Raren  proper,”  bom.  by  .he  name  of 

Ament,  three  Cock.  Gnle.,  creded  and  jo«- 
lopped  Sable,  a  Crefcent  furmounted  of  a  Crefcent  or 
difference;”  borne  by  Cockayne,  vifcount  CuUen,  o 
Donegal  in  Ireland.  Of  this  ancient  famtly  was  Andreas 
Cockayne  of  Alhburne  in  the  county  of  Derby,  who 
lived  in  the  z8th  year  of  Edward  I.  Charles,  fon  to  Sir 
William  Cockayne  lord-mayor  of  London,  '  6>9-  "as 
the  firft  who  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  Chailes  1. 

Al9.U“  Sablefa  Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Symonds.  This  animal  is  borne  by  he 
eldeft  fon  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubjeft  in  that  kingdom  being  per- 
milted  to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  that  rule  c  - 
not  take  place,  there  are  feveral  families  that  ha 

dolphins  in  their  coats-of-arms.  ,  r, 

io.  “  Argent,  three  Whales  Heads  ereft  and  erafed 
Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Whatley. 

,j.  “  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent borne  by 
Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  This  family  is  defcend¬ 
ed  from  Arnold  Jooft  van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of  the 
province  of  Gelderland  in  Holland,  who  came  over  into 
England  with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  ,68*>  “  ‘ 
he  was  then  a  page  of  honour,  and  a.terwards  maffer  of 
the  robes,  and  was  by  him  created  a  Peer  °[  En^* 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy  of  Not  - 
mandy  in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

n .  “  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  lnan0le  At- 
gent borne  by  the  name  of  TroutlecL  „ 

6  j,  u  Vert,  a  Grafshopper paffant  Or. 

14.  “  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  one  volant  in  pal? 
Areent ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Bye .  - 

f5.  “  Vert,  aTortoife  paffant  Argent ;”  borne  by 

the  name  of  Gawdy.  ,  .l. 

16.  “  Gules,  an  Adder  nowed  Or ;  borne  by  the, 
name  of  Nathiley.  Adders,  fnakes,  and  ferpents  are 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  being  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  ancients,  and  a  few  modern  authors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needkfs  to  en¬ 
large  upon.  is  certain  they  often  occur  m  armory, 
but  theP  noble  is  that  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  was. 
“  Argent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crowned 

Or,  vorant  an  Infant  iffuing  Gules.”  The  orem 

of  this  bearing  was  this:  Otho,  firft  vifcount  o  • 
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to  the  Holy  Land  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
defeated  and  flew  in  lingle  combat  the  great  giant 
Volux,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  ftature  and  ftrength, 
who  had  challenged  the  bravefl  of  the  Chriflian  army. 
The  vifcount  having  killed  him,  took  his  armour,  and 
among  it  his  helmet,  the  creft  whereof  was  a  ferpent 
fwallowing  an  infant,  worn  by  him  to  ftrike  terror  into 
thofe  who  fhould  be  fo  bold  as  to  engage  him. 

17.  “  Ermine,  a  Rofe  Gules  barbed  and  feeded 
proper borne  by  Bofcawen  vifcount  Falmouth,  &c. 
This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from  Richard  Bofcawen, 
of  the  town  of  Bofcawen,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall^ 
who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  Hugh, 
the  lirft  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
of  Bofcawen- Rofe,  and  vifcount  Falmouth,  on  the 
'33th  of  June  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

1 8.  “  Azure,  three  Laurel-leaves  flipped  Or ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Levefon ,  and  quartered  by  the  right  hon. 
Granville-Levefon  Gower,  earl  of  Gower,  Sc c. 

19.  “Azure,  three  Garbs  Or;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Cuming.  Thefe  are  fheaves  of  wheat ;  but  though 
they  were  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  whatfoever, 
it  is  fuflicient,  in  blazoning,  to  call  them  Garbs,  telling 
the  tindlure  they  are  of. 

20.  “Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent borne  by 
Lambart,  baron  of  Cavan,  See.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  an¬ 
cient  family,  which  is  of  French  extra&ion,  was  Sir 
Oliver,  who,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  attending 
the  earl  of  EfTex  to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  by  him, 
and  aftervvards  returning  with  that  earl  into  Ireland, 
was,  for  his  fingular  fervice  in  the  north  againft  0‘Neal 
earl  of  Tyrone,  made  camp-mafter  general,  and  prelident 
of  Connaught;  and  February  17.  1617,  was  created 
lord  Lambart  and  baron  of  Cavan  by  king  James  I. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  trees  and  plants  are  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fru&uated,  or 
raguled,  according  as  they  are  reprefented  in  arms. 


figure! 


Art.  2.  Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats  of 
Arms. 


After  the  various  productions  of  nature,  artificial 
figures,  the  obje&s  of  arts  and  mechanics,  claim  the 
next  rank.  They  may  be  diltributed  into  the  following 
elafles,  viz. 

Warlike,  injlruments ;  as  fwords,  arrows,  battering- 
rams,  gauntlets,  helmets,  fpears,  pole  axes,  See. 

Ornaments  ufed  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies;  as 
crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crofiers,  See, 

Architecture ;  as  towers,  cables,  arches,  columns, 
plummets,  battlements,  churches,  portculiifles,  Sec. 

Navigation ;  as  fhips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants, 
fails,  oars,  mails,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  &c. 

All  thefe  bearings  have  different  epithets,  ferving 
either  to  exprefs  their  pofition,  difpofition,  or  make  : 
viz.  fwords  are  faid  to  be  eredt,  pommeled,  hiked,  Sec. ; 
arrows,  armed,  feathered,  &c. ;  towers,  covered,  em¬ 
battled,  &c.  5.  and  fo  on  of  all  others,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  examples. 

fig  1.  “  Sable,  three  Swords,  their  points  meeting  in 

the  Bafe  Argent,  pommeled  and  hiked  Or,  a  Crefcent 
in  chief  of  the  fecoud  for  difference ;”  b  >rneby  Povvlet, 
duke  of  Bolton,  Sec.  This  noble  duke  k  defcended  from 
Hercules,  lord  of  Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came  over 
to  England  with  Jeffrey  Plantagenet  earl  of  Anjou,  third 
fon  of  king  Henry  If,  and  among  other  lands  had  the 
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lordfl"P  of  Paul, 't  o,  Somerfiifhirc  Conferred  on  him.  OuU,. 
Wnliam  Povvlet,  the  firfi.  peer  of  this  illuftrious  and 
loyai  family  was  treasurer  of  the  lioufehold  to  king 
fltn,7  VIII.  and  by  him  created  baron  St  John  of  Ba¬ 
ling,  111  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  9  ,  -,g 
,  2:  “  fr£eiU>  three  Battering-rams  barway  s  in  Pale, 
headed  Azure  and  hooped  Or,  an  Annulet  for  differ- 

r"ne  ’r  ,b°,rne  ,by  Bertie»  earl  of  Abington,  &c.  The 
firfi  of  the  family  of  Bertie  that  bore  the  title  of  earl  of 
Abington  was  James  Bertie  lord  Norris  of  Rycote 
being  created  earl,  November  30.  1682,  by  Charles  If’ 

3.  “  Azure,  three  left-hand  Gauntlets  with  their 
backs  forward  Or;”  borne  by  Fane,  earl  of  Weltmore- 
iand,  &c.  1  his  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  Fanes 
an  ancient  family  which  relided  at  Badfal  in  Kent,  from’ 
winch  defcended  Francis  Fane,  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  1-ane,  knight,  by  Mary  his  wife,  foie  daughter  and 
htirefs  to  Henry  Nevil  lord  Abergavenny,  afterwards 
created  baronets  Defpenfer.  The  faid  Francis  was  a 
knight  of  the  bath  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
was  created  baron  Burgherfh  and  earl  of  Weltmoreland 
-December  29.  1624. 

4.  “Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or'” 

borne  by  Archer,  lord  Archer,  &c.  This  noble  lord ’is 
defcended  from  John  de  Archer,  who  came  over  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror;  and.  this  fa- 
mi ly  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  in  Warwicklhire,  being 
ettled  at  Umberllade  111  that  county  ever  fince  the  reigf 
ot  Henry  II.  His  lordlhip  is  the  lirfl  peer ;  and  was 
created  lord  Archer  and  baron  of  Umberllade  by  kino- 
George  II.  July  14.  1747.  3  0 

~  lrwo  Helmets  in  chief  proper,  garnifhed 

Or,  in  a  Bafe  of  a  Garb  of  the  third;”  borne  by  Chol¬ 
mondeley,  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  &c.  This  noble  earl 
is  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Egerton  in 
Chelhire,  which  llouriihed  in  the  time  of  the  fonquelt, 

,,77,'?  a,-m  thC  du^  °f  BridSewater  >s  defcended. 
ihe  firll  Englilh  peer  of  this  branch  was  Hugh  vifcount 
Cholmondeley  of  Kells,  in  Ireland,  who,  J, Suing  with 
thofe  who  oppofed  the  arbitrary  meafures  of  king 
^mesll.  was  on  theacceffion  of  king  William  andqueet 

Mary  created  lord  Cholmondeley  ot  Nampt-wich,  in 

the  county  of  Chefter.  r 

6.  “  Argent,  a  Ship  with  its  Sails  furled  up  Sable  •” 
quartered  by  Hamilton,  earl  of  Abercoru,  &c.  The 
defeent  of  this  noble  family  is  from  that  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  :  for  James,  the  fourth  lord  Plamilton  and 
tecond  earl  of  Arran,  marrying  lady  Margaret  Done  las 
daughter  of  James  the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  her  had 
fonr  fons,  James,  John,  Claud,  and  David  ;  whereof 
Claud  was  progenitor  of  the  lord  we  are  now  fpeaking 
ot;  and  m-confideration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  James  VI.  created  him  lord  Pailley  in 
1591,  as  alfo  earl  of  Abercorn,  baron  of  Hamilton,  &c. 

July  10.  1606. 

.  7-  “0r>  an  A^hor  in  pale  Gules  ;”  quartered  bv 
the  molt  noble  George  Johnfton,  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  &c.  The  Johnllons  are  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  furname  from  the  barony  pf 
Johnlton  in  Annandale.  3 

8.  “  Sable,  three  Spears  heads  ereft  Argent,  imbrued 
Gules,  on  a  chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  Azure ;”  borne 
by  King,  lord  King,  &c.  Peter  King,  Efq;  the  firil 
lord  of  this  ancient  family,  was  chofen  recorder  of  the 
city  of  London,  July  27.  1708,  and  on  the  12  th  of 

September 


ocxm . 


/*'<*/ . 
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September  following  had  the  honour  of  knighthood 
Figures.  COnferred  on  him.  He  was constituted  lord-chiet-julhce 
*— ■ v— of  the  common- pleas  in  the  In  ft  year  of  king  George  I. 

1 7 1  a  ;  on  the  5th  of  April  following  was  fworn  of 
his  majefty’s  molt  hon.  privy  council ;  and  on  h*ay  19. 
1723,  was  created  a  peer  of  this  kingdom  by  the 
title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham. 

n.  “  Gules,  three  Clarions  Or;”  quartered  by  Car¬ 
teret,  earl  of  Granville,  See.  This  ancient  and  worthy 
family  derives  its  pedigree  from  Olferey  de  Carteret, 
who  attended  William  the  Conqueror  in  Ins  defeent 
upon  England,  and  contributed  to  the  victory  he  ob¬ 
tained  over  king  Harold,  at  Haltings  in  Stifle*,  1066, 
he  had  manors  and  lands  in  England  conferred  on  him 
by  that  prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  fervices. 
George  the  firft  earl  was,  in  confutation  of  his  own 
merit  and  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors,  created  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  Oaober  19.  1681. 

I  o  “  Argent,  a  Maunch  Sable ;”  borne  by  Haltings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  &c.  The  prefent  noble  earl  is  de¬ 
fended  from  Hughde  Haltings,  a  younger  fon  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  the  Haltings,  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke, of  which  family  was  William  de  Haltings,  lie  ward 
of  the  houfehold  to  king  Henry  I.— Wi  ham,  the  firft 
lord  Haltings,  was  created  a  baron  on  July  6.  1461,  by 

king  Edward  IV.  ,  c  , , 

II  “  Azure,  a  circular  Wreath  Argent  and  bable, 
with  four  Hawk’s  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 
Or  borne  by  Jocelyn,  vifeount  Jocelyn,  &c.  this 
noble  family  is  of  great  antiquity;  for,  after  the  Romans 
had  been  matters  of  Britain  500  years,  wearied  with  the 
wars,  they  took  their  final  farewel  of  it,  and  carried  away 
with  them  a  great  many  of  tlieir  brave  old  Bntifh  tol- 
diers,  who  had  ferved  them  in  their  wars  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  whom  they  gave  Amorica  in  France, 
for  their  former  fervices,  which  country  was  from  them 
afterwards  called  Little  Britain .  It  is  fuppofed  that 
there  were  fome  of  this  family  amongft  them ;  and  that 
they  gave  the  name  of  Jocelyn  to  a  town  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  hill  preferves  that  name  :  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  they  returned  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  for  we  find,  in  1066,  mention  made  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Jocelyn.  This  prefent  nobleman,  the  far  It 
lord  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  Newport,  of 
Newport  in  Ireland,  on  November  29.  1743,  and  vii- 

count  in  November  1751.  ,  , 

12.  “  Gules,  three  'Bowers  Argent  ;  quartered  by 
Fowler,  vifeount  Afhbrook,  &c.  William  howler,  Efq; 
was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  by  king  George  II.  and 
created  baron  of  Caftle-Durrow,  in  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Oaober  27.  1733  i  his  fo,n  was  created  Vll“ 
count  Afhbrook,  of  Afhbrook  in  Ireland,  .on  bept.  3a. 

1 7  c  1,  now  extindl.  .  — .  .  c 

12  a  Gules,  two  Keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
a  Royal  Crown  proper;”  the  arms  of  the  archbifhopric 

of  York.  •  r«  1  •  A 

14  u  Gules,  two  Swords  in  Saltier  Argent,  pom¬ 
meled  and  hiked  Or 4”  the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of 

London.  _  ,  , 

1  c.  “  Sable,  a  Key  in  Bend,  furmounted  by^a 
Crofier  in  Bend  finifter,  both  Or the  arms  of  the 

bifhopric  of  St  Afaph.  . 

16.  “  Gules,  two  Keys  adoffee  in  Bend,  the  up- 
permoft  Argent,  the  other  Or,  a  Sword  mterpofed 
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between  them  in  Bend-finifter  of  the  fecond,  pomme-  C^““‘cal 
led  and  hiked  of  the  third  5”  the  arms  of  the  bifhopric 

of  Winchefler.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ^  „ 

17.  “  Gules,  three  Mitres  with  their  pendants  Ur; 
the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Chefler. 

18.  “  Sable,  three  Ducal  Coronets  pale  way  8  Or; 
the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Bridal. 

19.  “  Gules,  a  Sword  erea  in  pale  Argent,  pommel¬ 
ed  and  hiked  Or,  furmounted  by  two  Keys  in  Saltier 
of  the  lad;”  the  arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Exeter. 

20.  “  Gules,  three  Ducal  Coronets,  Or;”  the  arms 
of  the  bifhopric  of  Ely. 


Art.  III.  Of  Chimerical  Figures. 

The  lad  and  the  odded  kind  of  bearings  in  coats 
of  arms,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  chimerical 
figures;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  no  real  exiftence, 
but  are  mere  fabulous  and  fautadical  inventions.  Thefe 
cnarges,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  excepted,  are 
fo  uncommon  in  Britifh  coats,  that  in  order  to.  make 
up  the  fame  number  of  examples  hitherto  contained  m 
each  collection,  feveral  foreign  bearings  are  introduced 
here;  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform  to  the  laws 
of  heraldry,  will  alfo  contribute  both  to  entertain  and 
inftrua  the  reader.  Thofe  molt  in  ufe  are  the  follow- 
ing,  viz. 

Angels,  Cherubims,  Tritons,  Centaurs,  Martlets, 
Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi- 
verns,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Phenixes. 

Thefe,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fubjeft  to 
various  pofitions  and  difpofitions,  which,  from  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  under- 
flood.  See  the  examples,  fig.  xix.  .  , 

No  1.  is  “  Gules,  an  Angel  (landing  affrontee,  with 
his  hands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  bread,  ha¬ 
bited  in  a  long  Robe  clofe  girt  Argent,  his.  Wings  dif- 
played  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cere- 
*vifia,  a  foreign  prelate,  who  affided  at  the  council  of 
Condance,  1412.  This  example  is  quoted  by  Guillim, 

Sea.  III.  Chap  i.  ,  ,  . 

2.  “  Sable,  a.  Cheveron  between  three  Cherubim 
Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Chaloner ,  of  Yorkfhire 
and  Chefhire. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Fefs  indented  between  three  Che¬ 
rubim  Argent.”  Thefe  arms  were  granted  to  John 
Ayde,  Efq;  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William 

Segar,  garter.  . 

4.  “  Gules i  a  Cherub  having  three  pair  of  Wings, 
the  uppermod  and  lowermod  counter-eroded  Saltier- 
ways,  and  the  middlemod  difplayed  Argent ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Buocafoco ,  a  foreign  prelate.  This 
example  is  copied  from  Menedrier’s  Methode  du  Blafon^ 
p.  1 20,  N°  viii. 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and 
langued  Gules,  between  three  Crefcents  Argent ;” 
quartered  by  Rligh,  lord  Clifton,  &c.  The  ancedor  of 
this  noble  family,  who  lived  in  London,  going  over  to 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agent  to 
the  adventurers  there,  acquired  a  good  edate,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  grandeur  of  this  family. 

6.  “  Gules,  three  Martlets  Or;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Macgill  Guillim  obferves,  that  this  bird,  which 
is  represented  without  feet,  is  given. for  a  difference  to 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
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Figures,3  ra^e  ^emfelves,  they  arc  to  truft  to  their  wings  of 
u-Y*-  Virtue  and  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  but  little 
land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 

7-  “  -Azure,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double 
,  -TrefTure  counter-flowery  Or,  in  the  centre  a  Martlet  of 

the  lad borne  by  Murray,  lord  Elibank.  Sir  Gideon 
Murray,  knighted  by  king  James  VI.  by  whom  he  was 
made  treafurer-depute,  was  third  fon  of  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  of  Blackbarony.  His  fon  Patrick,  in  refpe& 
of  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  on  May  1 6.  1628  made 
a  baronet,  and  in  1643  created  lord  Elibank, 

8.  “  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  difplayed  Argent,  prefted, 
membreed,  and  jowllopped  Gules.” 

.  9*  “  Argent,  a  Mermaid  Gules,  crined  Or,  holding 
m  her  right  hand  a  Comb,  and  in  her  left  a  Mirror, 
both  proper  borne  by  the  name  of  Ellis. 

.  I0*  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  Wings  elevated,  and 
Ins  Tad  nowed  below  him  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Drakes . 

u.  t£  Or,  a  Dragon  pafiant  Vert.” 

12.  “  Gules,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  fpeed 
reguardant  proper.”  This  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Stephen  fut named  of  Blois,  fon  to  Adela  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois  ; 
and  on  this  defcent  grounding  his  pretenfion  to  the 
crown  of  England,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  fisc, 
and  reigned  to  the  25th  of  O&ober  1 1 54. 

13.  Argent,  an  Unicorn  fejant  Sable,  unguled 
and  horned  Or borne  by  the  name  of  Harking* 

.  J4*  “  Argent,  a  Dragon’s  Head  erafed  Vert,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  Mouth  a  finifter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrift 
Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Williams . 

15.  “  Gules,  three  Unicorns  Heads  couped  Or ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Paris. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bendways  Sable;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Raymn. 

^17*  <c  Azure,  a  Dion  fejant  guardant  winged  Or, 
ms  Head  encircled  with  a  Glory,  holding  in  his  fore¬ 
paws  an  open  Book,  wherein  is  written,  Pax  tiki, 
Marce,  Evangclifa  tneus ;  over  the  dexter  fide  of  the 
Book  a  Sword  ereft,  all  proper.”  Thefe  are  the  arms 
ot  the  republic  of  Venice. 

1 8.  (i  Azure,  a  Bull  faliant  and  winged  Or;”  borne 
bj  the  name  of  Cadrtitt,  a  family  of  diltinaion  of  Pro* 
venue, 

19.  «  Argent,  a  Wivern  with  a  human  Face  af- 

irontee  hooded,  and  winged  Vert;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Bvferaghi ,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Luques.  J 

20.  “  Azure,  a  Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crined, 
and  crowned  Or.”  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Nuremberg  in  Germany. 

To  the  (forementioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
montegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  fuppofed  to  have 
the  body  of  a  tyger  with  a  fatyr’s  head  and  horns;  al¬ 
io  thole  which  have  a  real  exiflence,  but  are  faid  to  be 
endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities,  viz, 
the  falamander,  beaver,  cameleon,  &c. 
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or  office,  of  the  perfons  to  wham  the  caat-of-arms  an-  Crown, " 
pertameth  ;  which  Is  praftifed  both  among  XK  ^2, 
and  clergy.  Thofe  moft  in  ufe  are  of  ten  forts.  III. 

Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mamlings,  Cha¬ 
peaux,  Wreaths,  Crefts,  Scrolls,  Supporters.  8 

Sect.  I.  Of  Crowns. 


CHAP.  iv. 

Of  the  External  Ornaments  ^Escut¬ 


cheons. 


ornaments  that  accompany  or  furround  efeut- 
cheons  were  Introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity, 

6 


The  firft  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  or  fij. 
lets;  afterwards  they  were  compofed  of  branches  of  di- 
vers  trees,  and  then  flowers  were  added  to  them. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  thofe  who 
carried  the  prize  at  the  Ilthmian  games,  were  of  pine  • 

at  the  Olympick,  of  laurel ;  and  at  the  Nemean,  of 
imallage. 

The  Romans  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fervices  done  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  for  which  fee  the-  detached  article  Crown  in  this 
Di&ionary,  and  Plate  CL. 

Examples  of  fome  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
met  with  in  modern  achievements,  viz.  i.  The  mural 
crown  in  that  of  lord  Montfort,  which  was  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordfhip’s  anceflors,  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  for  his  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Croby.  Part  of  the  ere  ft  of  lord  Archer 
is  alfo  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  lefs  than 
ten  Enghfh  baronets,  whofe  arms  ate  ornamented  with 
the  fame  crown.  2.  The  naval  or  roflral  crown  i3 

r  oU  ,i-nUh  C01ts-°f'Hrms>  as  may  be  feen  in  thofe 
of  fair  William  Burnaby,  bart.  now  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron,  and  of  John  Clerke,  Efq;  as  part  of  their 
crelts.  3.  Of  the  cajlrenje  or  vallary  crown,  we  have 
inltances  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald  Graham, 
and  of  Ifaac  Akerman,  Efq.  4.  The  creft  of  Grice 
Blackney,  Efq;  is  encompaffed  with  a  civic  crown. 

5.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke,  was 
placed  over  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  ftill  ufed  as  a  creft  on 

the  arms  of  fome  private  families ;  thofe,  for  example, 

borne  by  the  name  of  Whitfield ,  are  ornamented  with 
it.  The  celeftial  crown  is  formed  like  the  radiated, 

with  the  addition  of  a  ftar  on  each  ray  ;  and  is  only 

ufed  upon  tomb-ftones,  monuments,  and  the  like. _ _ 

Others  of  the  ancient  crowns  are  ftill  borne,  as  crefts, 
by  feveral  families. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  ufed  as  an  ornament, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  fet 
on  their  heads,  in  great  folemnities,  both  to  denote 
their  fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themfelves 
more  awful  to  their  fubjeefs.  Thefe  are  the  moft  in  ufe 
in  heraldry,  and  are  as  follows  : 

The  imperial  crown  (n3  j.),  is  made  of  a  circle  of 
goid,  adorned  with  precious  itones  and  pearls,  height-  Srxvvtu 
ened  with  fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  feeded  vvith  pearls,  L.  Vo 
railed  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top,  like  a 
crefeent.  From  the  middle  of  this  cap  rifes  an  arched 
fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound* 
whereon  is  a  crofs  of  pearls. 

,  ^e  crown  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  (^.)  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  Hones,  and  heightened  up  with 
four  crofTes  pattee  and  four  large  fleurs-de-lis  alter¬ 
nately  ;  from  thefe  rife  four  arched  diadems  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clofe  under  a  mound,  furmounted 
of  a  erof3  like  thofe  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hi  (lory,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed¬ 
ward 


Crowns. 
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ward  IV.  is  the  firft  king  of  England  that  in  his 
feal,  or  on  his  coin,  is  crowned  with  an  arched  dia- 

dCThe  crown  of  the  kings  in  France  (3)  is  a  circle 

enamelled,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  height¬ 
ened  up  with  eight  arched  diadems,  riling  from  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a 

double  fleur-de-lis,  all  of  gold.  .  p  ,  .  rp 

The  crowns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are 
all  three  of  the  fame  form,  and  are,  amonglt  others, 
thus  deferibed  by  colonel  Parfons,  in  his  Genealogical 
Tables  of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal  coronet,  heightened 
up  with  eight  arched  diadems  that  fupport  a  mound, 
cnfigned  with  a  plain  crofs.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  both  of  the  fame  form;  and  conlifl  of  eight 
arched  diadems,  rifing  from  a  marquis’s  coronet,  which 
conjoin' at  the  top  under  a  mound  enfigned  with  a  crois- 

Tlie^crowns  of  moil  other  kings  are  circles  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  trefoils,  and  clofed  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems, 
fupport ing  a  mound,  furmounted  of  a  crofs. 

The  Great  Turk  (4)  bears  oyer  his  arms  a  tur- 
band,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two 
coronets,  the  firft  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical 
points  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  upper- 
mod  is  furmounted  with  crefcents.  , 

The  Pope,  or  biihop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him- 
felf  a  Tiara  (n°5.),  or  long  cap  of  golden  cloth,  from 
which  hang  two  pendants  embroidered  and  fringed  at 
the  ends,  femee  of  crofles  of  gold.  This  cap  is  inclofed 
bv  three  marquis’s  coronets ;  and  has  on  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  the  fame,  which 
crofs  is  fometimes  reprefented  by  engravers  and  pain¬ 
ters  pometted,  recroffed,  flowery,  or  plain,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  afeertain  the  time  when  thele 
haughty  prelates  affumed  the  three  forementioned  co¬ 
ronets.  A  patched  up  fucceffion  of  the  holy  pontiffs, 
engraved  and  publilhed  a  few  years  ago  by  order  of 
Clement XIII.  the  late  Pope,  for  the  edihcation  of 
his  good  fubjeas  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  repre- 
fents  Marcellus,  who  was  chofen  biffiop  of  Rome  anno 
iio,  and  all  his  fucceffors,  adorned  with  fuch  a  cap  : 
but  it  appears,  from  very  good  authority,  that  Boni¬ 
face  VI 11.  who  was  elefted  into  the  fee  of  Rome  anno 
1295,  firft<compafied  his  cap  with  a  coronet ;  Bene¬ 
dict  XII.  in  1335.  added  a  fecond  to  it;  and  John 
XX HI.  in  1411,  a  third;  with  a  view  to  indicate  by 
them,  that  the  Pope  is  the  fovereign  prielt,  the  fupreme 
judge,  and  the  foie  legiflator  amonglt  Chnftians. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Coronets. 

The  Coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  eldeft  fon 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  (n°  7.),  was  anciently  a 
circle  of  gold  fet  round  with  four  erodes- pattee,  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately  ;  but  fince  the  reftora- 
tion,  it  has  been  clofed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound  and  crofs, 
and  bordered  with  ermine  like  the  king’s. 

Befides  the  aforefaid  coronet,  his  royal  highnefs  the 
prince  of  Wales  has  another  diltinguilhing  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
prince's  arms,  viz.  A  plume  of  three  oftrich-feathers, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Under 
it,  in  a  fcroll,  is  this  motto,  Ich  Dien,  which  in  the 
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Germanjor  old  Saxon  language  fignifies  •<  I  fetve ;”  Cc~r^iet^ 
(fee  n°  6).  This  device  was  at  firft  taken  by  Edward  *  - 

prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  black  prince, 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Creffe,  in  1346,  where  ha¬ 
ving  with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohemia, 
he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a  plume,  and  put  it  on  his 
own. 

The  coronet  of  all  the  immediate  fons  and  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  circle  of  gold, 
bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  up  with  four  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  as  many  crofles- pat  tee  alternate,  (fee  n°  8)* 

— The  particular  and  diftinguifhing  form  of  fuch  co¬ 
ronets  as  are  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal,  is  deferibed  and  fettled  in  a  grant  of  Charles  IT. 
the  13th  of  his  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princeffes  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened 
Up  with  croffes-pattee,  fleurs-de-lis,  and  ftrawberry 
leaves  alternate  (n°  9.)  5  whereas  a  prince’s  coronet  has 
only  fleurs-de-lis  and  crofles. 

A  duke’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with 
ermine,  enriched  with  precious  ftones  and  pearls,  and 
fet  round  with  eight  large  ftrawberry  or  parfley  leaves; 

(n°  10). 

A  marquis’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  ftrawberry  leaves, 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of  equal 
height,  alternate  ;  (n°  11). 

An  earl’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
and  are  placed  alternately  with  as  many  ftrawberry  - 
leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves  ; 

(  n°  12). 

A  vifeount’s coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  ones 
as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearls  fet  clofe  together  on  the  rim,  with¬ 
out  any  limited  number,  which  is  his  prerogative  above 
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the  baron,  who  is  limited  ;  (fee  n°  13). 

A  baron’s  coronet,  (n°  14),  which  was  granted 
by  king  Charles  II.  is  formed  with  fix  pearls  fet  at 
equal  diftance  on  a  gold  circle,  bordered  with  ermine, 
four  of  which  only  are  feen  on  engravings,  paintings, 
&c.  to  fhow  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifccunt. 

The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  bear  their  father’s  arms  and  fupporters  with  a 
label,  and  ufe  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father’s 
fecond  title  ;  and  all  the  younger  fons  bear  their  arms 
with  proper  differences,  but  ufe  no  coronets. 

As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  fo  do  raoft  of , the 
coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  from  thofe 
of  the  Britifh  nobility  :  as  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
a  French  earl  is  a  circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  fet  on 
the  brim  of  it ;  a  French  vifeount’s  coronet  is  a 
circle  of  gold  only  enamelled,  charged  with  four  large 
pearls ;  and  a  French  baron’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of 
gold  enamelled  and  bound  about  with  a  double  brace¬ 
let  of  pearls :  and  thefe  coronets  are  only  ufed  on 
French  noblemens  coats-of-arms,  and  not  worn  on 
their  heads,  as  the  Britifh  noblemen  and  their  ladies 
do  at  the  king’s  coronation. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Mitres . 

The  archbifhops  and  bifliops  of  England  and  Ir£- 
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elmet?.  land  place  a  mitre  over  their  coats- of-arms.  It  is  a 
round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends  ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  bifliop’s  mitre  is  only  furrounded 
with  a  fillet  of  gold,  fet  with  precious  flones,  (fee 
fig.  23.  n°6).  whereas  the  archbifhop’s  ilfues  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  fee  fig.  20.  n°  15). 

This  ornament,  with  other  mafquerade  garments, 
is  Hill  worn  by  all  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  folem- 
nity ;  but  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  otherwife  than 
on  coats-of-arms,  as  before  mentioned. 
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way,  brought  them  back  in  a  ragged  manner,  oc-  Wraths, 
cahoned  by  the  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their  &c' 

heads :  and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were,  the  - r' 

more  honourable  they  were  accounted  ;  as  our  colours 
in  time  of  war  are  the  more  elleemed  for  having  been 
mot  through  in  many  places. 

Sometimes  (kins  of  beads,  as  lions,  bears,  8cc.  were 
thus  borne,  to  make  the  bearer  look  more  terrible  * 
and  that  gave  occafion  to  the  doubling  of  mantling 
with  furs.  b 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Helmets. 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  as  a  defenfive  wea¬ 
pon,  to  cover  the  bearer’s  head  ;  and  is  now  placed 
over  a  coat- of-arms  as  its  chief  ornament,  and  the 
true  mark  of  gentility.  There  are  feveral  forts,  di- 
ftinguifhed,  lit,  by  the  matter  they  are  made  of; 
2dly,  by  their  form  ;  and,  3dly,  by  their  pofition. 

1  ft,  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of  :  The  helmets  of  fovereigns  were  of  burnifhed 
gold  damafked  ;  thofe  of  princes  and  lords,  of  filver 
figured  with  gold  ;  thofe  of  knights,  of  fteel  adorned 
with  filver;  and  thofe  of  private  gentlemen,  of  polifhed 
fteel. 


Sect.  VI.  Of  Chapeaux . 

A  Chapeau  is  an  ancient  hat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig. 
mty  worn  by  dukes,  generally  fcarlet-coloured  velvet  on 
the  outfide,  lined  and  turned  up  with  fur  ;  of  late 
frequently  to  be  met  with  above  an  helmet,  inftead  of 
a  wreath,  under  gentlemens  and  noblemens  crefts. 
Heretofore  they  were  feldom  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ;  but  by  the  grants  of 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and  other  fucceeding 
heralds,  thefe,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim 
not  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  chapeau,  n° 5.  fig.  2r. 


adly,  As  to  their  form  :  Thofe  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  bars  ferves  to 
ditlinguifh  the  bearers  quality;  that  is,  the  helmet  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  dukes  and  marquifes  is  different 
from  the  king’s,  by  having  a  bar  exaftly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
fig.  21.  n°  1).  whereas  the  king’s  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
viz.  three  on  each  fide,  (ibid.  n°  7.)  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.  The  open-faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  The  clofe 
helmet  is  for  all  efquires  and  gentlemen. 

3dly,  Their  pofition  is  alfo  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  diftindlion.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs 
to  fovereign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  profile 
is  common  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet 
Handing  diredl  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  a  little 
open,  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  Laftly,  the  fide- 
flanding  helmet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of 
wearing  it  amongft  efquires  and  gentlemen.  See 
n°  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  7,  inferted  in  fig.  21.  Ornaments . 

Sect.  V.  Of  M ant  lings. 

Mantlings  are  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a-days  ferve  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  efcutcheons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover¬ 
ings,  of  helmets,  to  preferve  them,  or  the  bearer,  from 
•the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  ill 
confequences  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye  in 
action.  But  Guillim  very  judicioufiy  obferves,  that 
their  Chape  muft  have  undergone  a  great  altera¬ 
tion  fince  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  and  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  termed  JlouriJhings  than  inant - 
lings.  See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  re¬ 
presented  in  fig.  21. 

The  French  heralds  affure  us,  that  thefe  mantlings 
were  originally  no  other  than  fhort  coverings  which 
commanders  wore  over  their  helmets,  and  that,  going 
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UJ  Wreaths. 


JHE  Wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  ikains 
of  filk  of  different  colours  twifted  together,  which  an- 
cient  knights  wore  as  a  head-drefs  when  equipped 
for  tournaments.  The  colours  of  the  filk  are  always 
taken  from  the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained 
in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  bearer.  They  are  Hill  ac¬ 
counted  as  one  of  the  leffer  onraments  of  efcutcheons, 
and  are  placed  between  the  helmet  and  the  creft ;  (fee 
fig.  21.  n°6).  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  af¬ 
ter,  no  man,  who  was  under  the  degree  of  a  knight, 
had  his  creft  fet  on  a  wreath  ;  but  this,  like  other  pre¬ 
rogatives,  has  been  unfringed  fo  far,  that  every  body 
now-a  days  wears  a  wreath. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Crefls. 

The  Creft  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
a  coat-of-arms.  It  is  called  creft ,  from  the  Latin  word 
crjfta>  which  figniftes  comb  or  tuft,  fucli  as  many 
birds  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  peacock,  phea- 
fant,  & c.  ia  allulion  to  the  place  011  which  it  is  fixed. 

Crefts  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be- 
-caufc  they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  by  fuch  as  were  advanced  to  fome  fuperior  military 
command,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their 
men  if  difperfed  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  confidered 
as  a  mere  ornament.  The  creft  is  frequently  a  part 
'either  of  the  fupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the 
•efcutcheon.  Thus  the  creft  of  the  royal  atchievement 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  44  Lion  guardant  crown’d,”  as 
-may  be  feen  in  fig.  21.  n°  7.  The  creft  of  France  is 
a  double  Fleur- deduce.”  Out  of  the  many  crefts 
borrowed  from  fupporters,  are  the  following,  viz. 
The  duke  of  Montagu’s,  44  A  Griffon’s  head  coup’d 
Or,  back’d  and  wing’d  Sable  ;”  the  maiquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham’s,  44  A  Griffon’s  head  argent,  gorg’d  with 
a  ducal  coronet ;”  the  earl  of  Weitmoreland’s ;  44  A 
Bull’s  head  Argent,  py’d  Sable,  armed  Or  ;  and  lord 
4  Archer’s 
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)f  the  Archer’s,  which  is,  “  Out  of  a  mural  crown  Or,  a 
(oll^&c.  WyV£rn’s head  Argent.”  There  are  feveral  inftances  of 
r*  crefts  that  are  relative  to  alliances)  employments,  or 
names;  and  which  on  that  account  have  been  changed. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Scroll 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  dreft, 
containing  a  motto,  orftiort  fentence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  the  bearings  ;  or  to  the  bearer’3  name,  as  in  the 
two  following  inftances.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  Cholmondcley  is,  Caffs  tutiffima  virtus  ;  i.  e. 
“  Virtue  is  the  fafeft  helmet  ;”  on  account  of  the  hel¬ 
met  in  the  coat  of  arms.  The  motto  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Fortefcue  is,  Forte  feutum  falus  du cum  ;  i.  e. 
“  A  ftrong  ftiield  is  the  fafety  of  the  commanders  ;” 
alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family.  Some¬ 
times  it  lias  reference  to  neither,  but  exprefies  fome- 
thing  divine  or  heroic  ;  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  which  is,  JSIurus  areus  confcietitia  fana ;  i.  e. 
“  A  good  conference  isawall  of  brafs.”  Others  are aenig- 
matical ;  as  that  of  the  royal  atchievement,  which  is 
Dieu  ct  mon  droit,  i.  e.  “God  and  my  right;”  in¬ 
troduced  by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he  aflumed 
the  arms  and  title  of  king  of  France,  and  began  to 
profecute  his  claim,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody 
wars,  fatal,  by  turns,  to  both  kingdoms  :  or  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is  Ich  Dieti ,  “  I  ferve,” 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  firft 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  and  others  appropiiated  in  their  Head,  in* 
fiances  of  which  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Supporters, 

Supporters  are  figures  ftanding  on  the  fcroll,  and 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  efcutcheon  ;  they  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  ftiield. 
The  rife  of  fupporters  is,  by  F.  Meneftrier,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournaments,  wherein  the  knights  caufed 
their  ftrields  to  be  carried  by  fervants  or  pages  under 
the  difguife  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  &c. 
who  alfo  held  and  guarded  the  efcutcheous,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  expofe  to  public  view  for 
fome  time  before  the  lifts  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  diftents  from  this  opinion,  fays,  in 
his  T rea  life  on  the  fcitnce  of  heraldry ,  chap.  xxxi.  p.  9$. 
“  That  the  firft  origin  and  ufe  of  them  was  from  the 
cuftora  which  ever  was,  and  is,  of  leading  fucli  as  are 
inverted  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince  who 
confers  it :  thus,  when  any  man  is  created  a  duke, 
marquis,  or  knight  of  the  garter,  or  any  other  order, 
he  is  fupported  by,  and  led  to  the  prince  betwixt,  two 
of  the  quality,  and  fo  receives  from  him  the  fymbols 
of  that  honour;  and  in  remembrance  of  that  folemnity, 
his  arms  are  thereafter  fupported  by  any  two  crea¬ 
tures  he  choofes.”  Supporters  have  formerly  been 
taken  from  fuch  animals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the 
fhields,  and  fometimes  they  have  been  chofen  as  bear¬ 
ing  fome  allufion  to  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  arms 
they  are  made  to  fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  fince  king  James  the  firft’s 
accefiion  to  the  throne,  are  a  Lion  rampant  guardant 
crowned  Or,  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  an  Unicorn  Argent , 
crowned,  armed ,  unguled ,  maned  and  gorged  with  an  an- 
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tlque  Crown ,  to  which  a  chain  is  affixed,  all  Or,  on  the  Of 
finifter  ;  as  k  appears  by  fig.  xxi.  n°  7.  Supporters* 

This  laft:  figure  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  * - 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  royal  atchievement,  as 
it  Has  been  marftialled  fince  the  accefiion  of  king 
George  I.  in  1714,  and  is  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly ,  in  the  frf  grand  quarter  Gules, 
three  Lions  rampant  guardant  in  pale  Or,  the  imperial 
enfigns  of  England  ;  impaled  with  Or,  a  Lion  rampant , 
within  a  double  treffure  flowery  and  counter -flowery  Gules , 
the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  The  fecoiid'is  Azure,  three 
Fleurs-de-lis  Or,  the  arms  of  France.  The  third  is  A - 
%ure,  a  Harp  Or,  Jlringed  Argent ,  the  enfign  of  Ireland. 

The  fourth  grand  quarter  is  Guks,  two  Lions  paffant 
guardant  in  pale  Or,  for  Brunfwick  ;  impaled  with  Or 
femee  of  Hearts  proper ,  a  Lion  rampant  Azure,  for  Lu- 
nenburgh  ;  With  grafted  in  bafe  Gules,  a  Horfe  current 
Argent ,  for  ancient  Saxony  ;  and  in  a  field  furtmit 
Gules,  the  Crown  of  Charlemagne  Or,  as  arch-treafurer 
of  the  empire  ;  the  whole  within  a  Garter,  inferibed 
with  this  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  peks£,  as  fo- 
vereign  of  that  noble  order,  given  by  the  founder  kincr 
Edward  III. 

CREST.  On  a  Helmet  full-faced,  grated  and  fur - 
mounted  of  a  Crown,  a  Lion  guardant  crowned  Or  ;  the 
mantlings  of  the  lafl ,  and  lining  Ermine . 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter  fide  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant  guarded  Or,  crowned  as  the  Cref .  On  the  S  infer- 
fide  an  Unicorn  Argent ,  crowned,  armed,  maned,  and  un¬ 
guled  Or,  gorged  with  an  antique  Crown  ;  a  Chain  affixed 
thereto,  refletting  over  the  back,  and  paffing  over  the  hind 
legs  of  the  lafl,  bothjhtnding  on  a  Scroll  inferibed  with  this 
motto,  Dieu  et  mom  droit,  from  which  iffiue  the  two 
Royal  Badges  of  his  Majeflfs  chief  Dominions ,  viz,  on 
the  Dexter  fide  a  Rofe  party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules , 
ftalked  and  leaved  propet  for  England  ;  and  on  the  Sini- 
ferfide  a  Thijlle proper,  for  Scotland  ;  being  fo  adorn¬ 
ed  by  king  James  I.  upon  his  fucceeding  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  As  king  of  Scotland,  he  bore  two  uni¬ 
corns,  as  above,  for  his  fupporters  ;  but  upon  the 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  England,  1603,  he  intro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  above  fupporters  on  the  Yinifter-fide 
of  the  royal  Achievement,  and  which  continues  to 
this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bearing  coats- of- arms 
fupported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of 
England,  the  prerogative,  rft,  Of  thofe  called  nobiles 
majores,  viz.  dukes  marqnifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  and 
barons  ;  id,  Of  all  knights  of  the  garter,  though  they 
fhould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons  ;  3d,  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laftly,  of  fucli  knights  as  the 
king  choofes  to  beftow  this, honour  upon  ;  as  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Fountain  being  then  his  fecretary  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  king  William  granted  him  fup¬ 
porters  to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Griffons  Gules  and  Or. 

In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fupporters;  alfo  the  baro¬ 
nets.  But  by  a&  of  parliament,  10th  September 
1672,  none  are  allowed  to  ufe  either  arms  or  fupport¬ 
ers,  under  a  penalty  and  confifeation  of  all  moveables 
whereon  arms  are  put,  without  the  lord  Lyon’s  au¬ 
thority. 

3  M  CHAP* 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Rules  or  Laws  0/ Heraldry. 

The  feveral  efcutcheons,  tinttures,  charges,  and 
ornaments  of  coats  of-arms,  and  their  various  proper¬ 
ties,  being  now  explained  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
fubjoin  fucli  rules  for  blazoning  the  fame,  as  the  an¬ 
cient  ufage  and  laws  of  heraldry  have  eftablilhed  a- 
mongft  us. 

I.  The  frjl  and  mod  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one’s  felf  in  proper  terms,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fpecified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concife  without  tautology  ;  as  in  Ex.  xiv. 
p.  446.  and  alfo  in  Ex.  ix.  p.  453.  wherein  tliefe 
exprellions,  of  ihe  Field,  or  °f  the  Lift,  prevent  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  forementioned  tindhire. 

II.  One  mult  begin  with  the  tin&ure  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  pof- 
fefs  the  mod  honourable  place  in  the  fhield,  fuch  as 
Fefs,  Cheveron,  Sc c.  always  naming  that  charge  firfi 
which  lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field  ;  as  in 
Ex.  xv.  p.  451. 

III.  After  naming  the  tincture  of  the  field,  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you 
mull  fpecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  their  metal 
or  colour,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  p.  458. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Fefs, 
Cheveron,  Crofs,  See .  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with 
one  of  thefe  exprellions,  furtout,  or  over  all ,  as  in  Ex¬ 
ample  xx.  p.  449. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  fuch  ordinaries  as  are  plain, 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient ;  but  if  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fiiould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men¬ 
tioned  above,  its  form  mud  be  fpecified  ;  that  is, 
whether  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  Sc c.  as  in  Ex.  i.  ii. 
iii.  See.  p.  446. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  poffeffes  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  pofition  is  not  to  be  expreffed  :  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 
without  fpecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then 
it  is  underdood  to  pofTefs  the  middle  of  the  fhield  ;  as 
in  Ex.  xv.  p.  459. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  dars 
mud  be  fpecified  when  more  than  five  ;  and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  mud  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  fuch,  to  didinguifh  it  from  what  is  plain  ;  as 
in  Ex.  xiii.  and  xiv.  p.457. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  the  fun,  or  other  fingle  figure, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  cfcutcheon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  iffues  from  mud  be  named ;  as  in 
Ex.  iii.  p.  457.  col.  1. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits, 
birds,  See.  is  no  otherwife  to  be  expreffed  in  blazon¬ 
ing  but  by  the  word  proper ,  as  in  Exam.  ii.  vii. 
p.  459  :  but  if  difcoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  mud  be  particularized ;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  ii.  Sc c.  p.  458. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po¬ 
fition  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  underdood  to  be  placed  two  above,  and  one  be¬ 
low  ;  as  fig.  xxii.  n°  3. 

XI.  When  there  are  many  figures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
«ies  borne  in  a  coat-cf-arms,  their  number  mud  be 
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obferved  as  they  dand,  and  diftjn&ly  expreffed  ;  as  in  Marfa 
Ex.  i.  p.460.  Jing- 

But  for  the  better  underdanding  of  this  lad  rule,  we  ^ 
have  iuferted  examples  of  the  different  difpofitions  of 
fgures ,  wherein  they  are  properly  reprefented  ;  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Feis,  See.  See 
fig.  xxii.  n°  >  and  2. 

Three ,  may  be  2  and  I,  as  alfo  in  bend,  See.  See 
n°  3  and  4. 

Four ,  are  placed  2  and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 
n°  5* 

Five,  1,  3,  1,  in  Crofs  ;  or  2,  J,  2,  in  Saltier.  See 
n° 6  and  7. 

Six,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile  ;  or  2,  2,  2,  Paleway  s.  See 
n°  8  and  9. 

Eight,  in  Orle,  or  on  a  Bordure.  See  n°  10. 

Nine,  3,  3,  3,  Barn-ays  ;  or  3,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile. 

See  n°  1 1  and  1 2 . 

Ten,  4,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile;  or  elfe  4,  2,  4,  Barways, 

See  11 J  13  and  14. 

Twelve ,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.  See  ri°  15. 

Theie  are  other  pofitions  called  irregular;  as  for 
example,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
2  and  1,  are  dilpofed  i  and  2,  Sc c.  It  mud  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  field  is  drewed  with  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  expreffed  by  the  word  fcinee  :  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  French  armor  id’s  opinion,  if  the  figures 
drewed  on  the  field  are  whole  ones,  it  mud  be  denoted 
by  the  words  fans  nombre  ;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  efcutcheon,  the  word 
femce  or  femi  is  then  to  be  ufed. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Marshalling  Coats-cfarms. 

By  mar  falling  coats- of-arms,  is  to  be  underdood 
the  art  of  difpofing  divers  of  them  in  one  efcutcheon, 
and  of  didributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  proper 
places. 

Various  eaufes  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con¬ 
joined,  which  J.  Guillim  comprifes  under  two  heads, 
viz.  manfef  and  obfeure. 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifjl  eaufes  in  the  marfhalling  of  coats-oi-arms,  are 
fucli  as  betoken  marriages,  or  a  fovereign’s  gift,  grant¬ 
ed  either  through  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  prince,  or 
for  fome  eminent  fervices.  Concerning  marriages  it  is 
to  be  obferved. 

I.  When  the  coats- of-arms  cf  a  married  couple, 
defeended  of  difiindt  families,  are  to  be  put  together 
"in  one  efcutcheon,  the  field  of  their  refpeclive  arms  is 
conjoined  Paleway  s,  and  blazoned  parted  per  Pale,  Ba¬ 
ron  and  Femme ,  two  coats  ;  frjl,  iff  c.  In  which  cafe  the 
baron’s  arms  aie  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter-fide,  P'^ 
and  the  femme’s  arms  on  the  finider-fide,  as  in  no  1^ 
and  2,  fig.  x  xiii.  Of  arms  marjhalled,  which  are, 

1.  The  coat- of- amis  of  the  rev.  Edward  Barnard, 

D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefiy,  provoff  of 
Eton-coliege,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  impaled  with  that 
of  S.  Hagatt,  his  late  fponfe. 

2.  The  coat- of- arms  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dampier, 

D.  D-  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefiy,  prebendary 
of  Durham,  canon  of  Windfor,  See.  impaled  with  that 
of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoufe. 

If  a  widower  marry  again,  h Is  late  and  prelent 

wife’s 
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■  wife’s  arms  arc,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  “  to  be  both 
placed  on  the  finifter-fide,  in  the  efcutcheon  with  his 
own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  firft  wife’s  coat  fhall 
ft  and  on  the  Chief,  and  the  fecond  on  the  Bafe  ;  or 
he  may  fet  them  both  in  Pale  with  his  own,  the  firft 
wife’s  coat  next  to  himfelf,  and  his  fecond  outermoft. 
If  he  fhould  marry  a  third  wife,  then  the  two  firft 
matches  fhall  ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  third  (hall 
have  the  whole  Bafe.  And  if  he  take  a  fourth  wife, 
fhe  muft  participate  one-half  of  the  Bafe  with  the 
third  wife,  and  fo  will  they  feem  to  be  fo  many  coats 
quartered.”  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
forms  of  impaling  are  meant  of  hereditary  coats, 
whereby  the  hufband  ftands  in  expe&ation  of  having 
the  hereditary  poflefiions  of  his  wife  united  to  his 
patrimony. 

II.  In  the  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  which 
they  were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft 
be  inferted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordure  be  im¬ 
paled  with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordure 
muft  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  fide  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 
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vince  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  male  line  by  king  James  I.  who  ereded 
this  dignity  on  the  22d  of  May  1611,  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
in  the  fore- mentioned  province.  1  his  mark  is  Ar¬ 
gent  ,  a  Jinifter  Hand  coupcd  at  the  IV rift,  and  ereBed 
Gules ;  which  may  be  borne  either  in  a  canton,  or  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  will  befl  fuit  the  figures  of  the  arms. 
See  fig.  xxiii.  no  3.  which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,  of  Kirk-harle,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  are  thus  blazoned  :  Quarterly ,  Sable  and 
Argent ,  a  plain  Crofs  counter- quartered  of  the  Field . 
The  Creft, — A  Laurel-tree  coupcd ,  two  branches  fpr out¬ 
ing  out  proper ,  and  fxed  to  the  lower  part  thereof  with 
a  Belt  Gules ,  edged  and  buckled  Or .  This,  according  to 
tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fome  worthy 
action  in  the  field. 

2dly,  The  ancient  and  refpedlable  badge  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  inftituted  by  king 
Edward  III.  1349,  in  zl}^  Year  reign  »  an(* 
which,  ever  fince  its  inftitution,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  great  honour  beftowed  on  the  nobleft  perfons  of 
this  nation  and  other  countries.  This  honourable 
augmentation  is  made  to  furround,  as  with  a  garter. 


IV.  The  perfon  that  marries  an  heirefs,  inftead  of  the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  infcribed  with  this 
impaling  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear  motto,  Honi  foii  qui  trial  y  petife  .*  See  n3  7*^  which 
them  in  an  efcutcheon  placed  in  the 


centre  of  his 

fhield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet’s  badge 
is  marfhalled  in  no  3.  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
ftiowing  forth  his  pretenfion  to  her  eftate,  is  called  an 
efcutcheon  of  pretence ,  and  is  blazoned  furtout ,  i.  e. 
over-all ,  as  in  the  efcutcheon  borne  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  royal  atchievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly ,  which  denotes  a  fixed  inheritance, 
and  fo  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity.  The  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  generally  contain  the  father’s  arms,  and  the 
fecond  and  third  the  mother’s  ;  except  the  heirs  fhould 
derive  not  only  their  eftate,  but  alfo  their  title  and  dig¬ 
nity,  from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  may  be  fet  afide  of  one  another  in  two 
feparate  efcutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery, 
and  the  lady’s  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title; 
fee  n°4  and  5,  which  reprefent  the  coats-of-arms  of  Gen. 
C.  Montagu,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  vifcountefs 
Grandifon. 

VI.  Archbifhops  and  bifhops  impale  their  arms 
differently  from  the  fore- mentioned  coats,  in  giving 
the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter-fide,  to  the 
arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  n°  6, 
which  reprefents  the  coat- of  arms  of  Dr  Phillip  Yonge, 
lord  bifhop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  obferved  of  the 
above  prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their  arms  parted 
per  Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined  to  their  cathedral 
church  in  a  fort  of  fpiritual  marriage. 

With  rcfpeft  to  fuch  armorial  enfigns  as  the  fove- 
reigu  thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat  of  arms  with,  they 
may  be  marfhalled  various  ways,  as  may  be  ieen  by 
the  arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  inferted  in 
fig  viii.  n°  19.  and  the  example  contained  in  fig.  xii. 
n°  1 1 . 

To  thofe  augmentations  may  be  added,  ift,  The 
baronet’s  mark  of  diftin&ion,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro- 


reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  baron  Bnutenel  of  Stan- 
ton-Wivil,  conftable  and  lieutenant  of  Windfor-caftle, 
knight  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  prefident  of  St  Luke’s  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

This  nobleman,  whofe  arms  were  Argent ,  a  Cheve - 
ron  Gules  between  three  Morions  proper ,  has,  fince  the 
deceafe  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name  and 
arms  of  Montagu ,  on  account  of  his  being  married  to 
lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngeft  daughter  and  one  of  the 
co-heireftes  of  his  grace. 

So  far  the  caufes  for  mar  dialling  divers  arms  in  one 
fhield,  &c.  are  manifef .  As  to  fuch  as  are  called  ob- 
feure ,  that  is,  when  coats-of-arms  are  marfhalled  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  muft  be  left  to  heralds 
to  explain,  as  being  the  propereft  perfons  to  unfold 
thefe  and  other  myfteries  of  this  fcience. 


CHAP. 


VII. 


^/Funeral  Escutcheons, 

After  having  treated  of  the  effential  parts  of  the 
coats-of-arms,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornaments 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo- 
fitions,  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marfhalling 
them,  we  fhall  next  deferibe  the  feveral  funeral  efeut- 
cheons,  ufually  called  hatchments ;  whereby  may  be 
known,  after  any  perfon’s  deceafe,  what  rank  either  he 
or  fhe  held  when  Kving  ;  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman’s 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  a  bachelor,  married  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  diltin&ions  for  gentle¬ 
women. 

The  hatchment,  N°  f.  reprefents  fuch  as  are  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  any  of  the  110- 
bility  and  gentry  dies ;  the  arms  therein  being  thofe 
of  a  private  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale  ; 
the  dexter-fide,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for 
3  M  2  the 
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Of  Efcufc  the  hufband  ;  having  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
c^cons*  cheon  black,  denotes  the  man  to  be  dead  ;  and  the 
ground  on  the  finifter-fide  being  white,  fignifies  that 
the  wife  is  living,  which  is  alfo  demonitrated  by  the 
fmall  hatehment,  n°  2.  which  is  here  depicted  with¬ 
out  mantling,  helmet,  and  crell,  for  perfpicuity’s  fake 
only. 

When  a  married  gentlewoman  dies  firft,  the  hatch¬ 
ment  is  diilinguifhed  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former ;  that  is,  the  arms  on  the  finilter-lide  have  the 
ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black  ;  whereas  thofe 
on  the  dexter  fide,  for  herfurviving  hufband,  are  upon 
a  white  ground :  the  hatchment  of  a  gentlewoman  is, 
moreover,  differenced  by  a  cherub  over  the  arms  in- 
llead  of  a  ere  ft.  See  n°  3. 

When  a  bachelor  dies,  his  arrvs  may  be  depicted 
fingle  or  quartered,  with  a  crefl  over  them,  but  ntver 
impaled  as  the  two  firfl  arc,  and  all  the  ground  with¬ 
out  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo  black.  See  n°  4. 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  fingle  or  quartered,  as  thofe  of  a 
bachelcr ;  but,  inltead  of  a  creit,  have  a  cherub  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo 
black.  See  n°5. 

When  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are.reprefented  im¬ 
paled  with  thofe  of  his  deeeafed  wife,  having  a  helmet, 
mantling,  and  creit  over  them,  and  all  the  ground  with¬ 
out  the  efcutcheon  black.  See  n°  6. 

When  a  widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprefented 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deeeafed  hufband,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  lozenge,  and,  inflead  of  a  crefl,  a  cherub  is 
placed  over  them  ;  all  the  ground  without  the  efcut¬ 
cheon  is  alfo  black.  See  nQ  7. 

If  a  widower  or  bachelor  fhould  happen  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depi&ed  as  in  n°  6. 
and  that  of  a  maid  or  widow,  whofe  family  is  extinct 
by  her  death,  is  depicted  as  in  n°  7.  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence  only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  ha3  conquered 
all. 

By  the  forementioned  rules,  which  are  fometimes 
neglected  through  the  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatchment,  what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead  ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deeeafed  perfon 
was  of. 
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The  fame  rules  are-obferved  with  refpedt  to  the  ef-  Of  Efcut- 
cutcheons  placed  on  the  hearfe  and  horfes  ufed  in  pom-  c}lcon!*- 
pous  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  furmounted  with  " 
any  creft,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchments, 
but  are  always  plain.  It  is  neceffarv,  however,  to  enfign 
thofe  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a  maiden  lady 
with  a  knot  of  ribbands. 

In  Scotland,  a  funeral  efcutcheon  not  only  (hows  forth 
the  arms  and  condition  of  the  defunct,  but  is  alfo  a 
proof  of  the  gentility  of  his  defeent ;  and  fuch  per  foils 
for  whom  this  fpecies  of  efcutcheon  can  be  made  out, 
are  legally  intitled  to  the  character  of  gentleman  of 
blood,  which  is  the  higheft  fpecies  of  gentility.  The 
Englifh  hatehment  above  deferibed  exhibits  no  more 
than  a  right  to  a  coat-cf-arms  which  may  be  acquired 
by  purchafe,  and  is  only  the  fir  It  ftep  towards  efta- 
blifhing  gentility  in  a  family. 

The  funeral  efcutcheon,  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 

France,  and  Germany,  is  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  above 
fix  feet  fquare,  of  black  cloth  ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  atchieve- 
ment  of  the  defundh,  with  all  its  exterior  ornaments 
and  additional  marks  or  badges  of  honour;  and  round 
the  Tides  are  placed  the  fixteen  arms  of  the  families 
from  which  he  derives  his  defeent,  as  far  back  as  the 
grandfather’s  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti¬ 
lity  :  they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grandmothers,  his  four  great¬ 
grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great-grandmothers  mo¬ 
thers;  if  all  thefe  families  have  acquired  a  legal  right 
to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  perfon  whofe 
proof  it  is  mult  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other- 
wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  placed  mort-heads, 
and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  defignation  ; 
and  the  black  interftices  are  femee  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as  in  the  figure,  n°  8.  which  is  the  efcutcheon 
of  the  right  hon.  James  5th  earl  of  Balcarras,  chief  of 
the  ancient  furname  of  Lhidefay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  thefe  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  houfe  where  the  deeeafed 
lies  ;  and  another  on  the  church  in  which  he  is  to  be 
buried,  which  after  the  burial  is  fixed  above  the  grave. 

The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with  thefe  proof* 
of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearfe  with  the  de¬ 
funct’s  arms. 
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Heraldm.  HERALDUS  (Defiderius),  in  French  Herault ,  a 
counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  has  given  good 
proofs  of  uncommon  learning  by  very  different  works. 
His  Adverfaria  appeared  in  1599  ;  which  little  book, 
if  the  Scaligerana  may  be  credited,  he  repented  the 
having  publifhed.  His  notes  on  Tertullian’s  Apology, 
on  Minutius  Foelix,  and  on  A'rnobius,  have  been  e- 
fteemed.  He  alfo  wrote  notes  on  Martial’s  Epigrams. 
He  difguifed  himfelf  under  the  name  of  David  Letdh- 
rejferus ,  to  write  a  political  differtation  on  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  kings,  fome  time  after  the  death  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  He  had  a  controverfy  with  Salmafius,  Dejure 
Attico  ac  Romano ;  but  did  not  live  to  finifh  what  he 
had  written  on  that  fubjeCt.  What  he  had  done, 
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however,  was  printed  in  1650.  He  diedm  June  1649* 

Guy  Patin  fays,  that  “  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  "v*— 
learned  man,  both  in  the  civil  law  and  in  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  wrote  with  great  facility  on  any  fubjeCt  he 
pitched  on.”  Daille,  fpeaking  of  fuch  Proteftant 
writers  as  condemned  the  executing  of  Charles  I.  king 
of  England,  quotes  the  Pacifique  Royal en  deutl,  by  He¬ 
rault.  This  author,  fon  to  our  Defiderius  Heraldus* 
was  a  minifter  in  Normandy,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Walloon- church  of  London  under  Cha.  I. 
and  he  was  fo  zealous  a  royalift,  that  he  was  forced  to 
fly  to  France,  toelcape  the  fury  of  the  commonwealths 
men.  He  returned  to  England  after  the  Reitoration* 
and  refumed  his  ancient  employment  in  the  Walloon- 
5  church. 
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Herb  church  at  London  :  Tome  time  after  which  he  obtain- 

1J  ed  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  en- 

Herbert.  joyed  it  till  his  death. 

~“v  "  HERB,  in  botany;  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  de¬ 

nominates  that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  frwRification. 
It  comprehends,  i.  The  trunk,  Ralk,  or  Rem.  2. 
The  leaves.  3.  Thofe  minute  external  parts  called  by 
the  fame  author  the  fulcra  or  fupports  of  plants. 
4.  The  buds,  or,  as  he  alfo  teims  them,  the  ^winter - 
quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

Ilf  r  H  -  Chrijl  op  her.  See  Act  jea. 

HEKB-Robert,  (a  fpecies  of  Geranium);  a  plant  in 
great  reputation  with  fome  farmers  on  account  of  its 
prevailing  virtues  againft  Raling  of  blood  and  the 
bloody-flux  in  cattle,  in  which  cafes  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  belt  among  a  great  variety  of  means  commonly 
ufed  on  thefe  occafions. 

HERBACEOUS  plants,  are  thofe  which  have 
fucculent  Rems  or  (talks  that  lie  down  to  the  ground 
every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  thofe  are  annual 
which  perifh  Item  and  root  and  all  every  year ;  bien¬ 
nial,  which  fubfiR  by  the  roots  two  years ;  perennial 
which  are  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a  feries  of 
years,  a  new  Rem  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  iignifies  the  paRure  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle  ;  alfo  the  liberty  to  feed 
cattle  in  the  foreR,  or  in  another  perfon’s  ground. 

PIE  RB  A  L,  Iignifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  claf- 
fes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  hortus  ficcus .  See  Hortus. 

HERBELOT  (Bartholomew  d’),  a  French  writer, 
eminent  for  his  oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1625.  He  travelled  feveral  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  the  eReem  of  fome  of  the  moR  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour  :  a  library 
being  expo  fed  to  fale  at  Florence,  the  duke  defired 
him  to  examine  the  manuferipts  in  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  to  feledl  the  beR  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price  ;  which  being  done,  that  generous  prince  pur- 
chafed  them,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbelot’s  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  penfion  for  him 
of  lyoolivres:  he  afterwards  became  fecretary  and  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  royal  profef- 
for  of  the  Syriac  tongue.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1695. 
His  principal  work  is  intitled  Bibliotheque  Orientaley 
which  he  firR  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  French.  It  is  greatly  eReemed.  M.  Her¬ 
belot’s  modefty  was  equal  to  his  erudition  ;  and  his 
uncommon  abilities  were  accompanied  with  the  utmoR 
probity,  piety,  and  charity,  which  he  pradtifed  thro’ 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT  (Mary),  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was 
fifler  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen¬ 
ry  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  only  a  lover  of  the 
mufes,  but  a  great  encourager  of  polite  literature  ;  a 
character  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Her  bro¬ 
ther  dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Arcadia  to 
her,  from  which  circumRance  it  hath  been  called  The 
Countefs  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  She  tranflated  a  dra¬ 
matic  piece  from  the  French,  intitled  Antonius ,  a  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  though  it  is  faid  fhe  w'as  afiiRed  by  her  lord’s 


chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  biRiop  of  Exeter. 
She  alfo  turned  the  pfalms  of  David  into  Englifh  metre ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  works  were  ever  print¬ 
ed.  She  died  in  1621  ;  and  an  exalted  chara&er  of 
her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Ofborne’s  memoirs  of 
king  James  I. 

Herbert  (Edward),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
Shropshire,  an  eminent  Englifh  writer,  was  born  in 
1581,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  after  which  he  tra¬ 
velled,  and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath. 
James  I.  fent  him  ambaflador  to  Louis  XIII.  in  behalf: 
of  the  ProteRants  who  were  befieged  in  feveral  cities 
of  France ;  and  continued  in  this  Ration  till  he  was  re¬ 
called,  on  account  of  a  difpute  between  him  and  the 
conRable  de  Luines.  In  1625  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Herbert  of  CaRle  Ifland ;  and  in  1631 
to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Sbropfhire. 
After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  lie  adhered 
to  the  parliament;  and  in  1644  obtained  a  penfion,  on 
account  of  his  having  been  plundered*  by  the  king’s 
forces.  He  wrote  A  HiRory  of  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  which  wras  greatly  admired;  a  treatife 
De  veritate ;  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  at 
London  in  1648. 

“  Lord  Herbert  (fays  Mr  Granger)  Rands  in  the 
firR  rank  of  the  public  miniRers,  hiRorians,  and  philo- 
fophers  of  his  age.  It  is  hard  to  fay  whether  his  per- 
fon,  his  underRanding,  or  his  courage,  was  the  moil 
extraordinary  ;  as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and  the  brave, 
held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the  fame  man  was 
wife  and  capricious  ;  redrefied  wrongs,  and  quarrelled 
for  pun&ilios;  hated  bigotry  in  religion,  and  was  him- 
felf  a  bigot  to  philofophy.  He  expofed  himfelf  to 
Rich  dangers  as  other  men  of  courage  would  have  care¬ 
fully  declined :  and  called  in  queRion  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardinefs  to  dif¬ 
pute  befides  himfelf.” 

Herbert  (George),  an  Englifh  poet  and  divine, 
was  brother  to  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  1593, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1619  he  was  choieu 
public  orator  of  that  univerfity,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  a  finecure  from  the  king.  In  1626  he  was  col¬ 
lated  to  the  piebend  of  Layton  Ecclefia,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1630  wras  indudled  into  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  The  great  lord  Ba¬ 
con  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  that  he  would 
not  furfer  his  works  to  be  printed  before  they  had 
paffed  his  examination.  He  wrote  a  volume  of  de¬ 
vout  poems,  called  The  Temple ,  and  another  intitled 
The  Priejl  of  the  Temple .  This  pious  divine  died  about 
the  year  1635. 

Herbert  (William),  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  bom 
at  Wilton  in  Wiltfhire,  1580  ;  and  admitted  of  New- 
college  in  Oxford  in  1592,  where  he  continued  about; 
two  years.  In  1601,  he  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  ho¬ 
nours  and  efiate  ;  was  made  K.  G.  in  1604;  and  go¬ 
vernor  of  Portfmouth  fix  years  after.  In  1626,  he 
was  ele&ed  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
and  about  the  fame  time  made  lord  Reward  of  the 
king’s  houfhold.  He  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  called 
Baynard’s  cajlle,  in  London,  April  10.  1630;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  calculation  of  his  nativity,  fays  Wood,  made 
feveral  years  before  by  Mr  Thomas  Allen  of  GlouccRer- 
hall.  Clarendon  relates  concerning  this  calculation 
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that  iome  confiderable  perfons  conne&ed  with  lord 
Pembroke  being  met  at  Maidenhead,  one  of  them  at 
fupper  drank  a  health  to  the  lord  ftevvard :  upon  which 
another  faid,  that  he  believed  his  lordfhip  was  at  that 
time  very  merry  ;  for  he  had  now  outlived  the  day, 
which  it  had  been  prognofticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive  ;  but  he  had  outlived  it  now,  for 
that  was  his  birth -day,  which  had  completed  his  age 
to  50  years.  The  next  morning,  however,  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  his  death.  Whether  the  noble  hi- 
ftorian  really  believed  this  and  other  accounts  relating 
to  aftrology,  apparitions,  providential  interpofitions* 
&c.  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory,  we  do  not 
prefume  to  fay  ;  he  delivers  them,  however,  as  if  he 
did  not  actually  dilbelieve  them.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  not  only  a  great  favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious 
men,  but  was  himfelf  learned,  and  endued  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  (hare  of  poetic  genius.  All  that  are  extant 
of  his  productions  in  this  way  were  publifhed  with  this 
title:  “  Poems  written  by  W  illiam  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
&c.  many  of  which  are  anfwered  by  way  of  repartee 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  with  other  Poems  written 
by  them  occafionally  and  apart,  1660,  8vo. 

Herbert  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
the  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his 
father  was  an  alderman.  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
fent  him  to  travel  at  his  expence  in  1626,  and  he  fpent 
four  years  in  vifiting  Afia  and  Africa:  his  expectations 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1 1  634,  he  publifhed,  in  folio,  A  Relation 
of  fome  Years  Travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Afia, 
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creafed  by  fiery  flreams  vomited  fince  that  cataftrophe ; 
and  now  forms  a  mafs  24  feet  deep  of  dark  grey 
ftone,  which  is  eafily  broken  to  pieces.  By  its  non- 
adhefion  to  foreign  bodies,  ma  bles  and  bronzes  are 
preferved  in  it  as  in  a  cafe  made  to  fit  them,  and  exadl 
moulds  of  the  faces  and  limbs  of  llatues  are  frequently 
found  in  this  fubftance.  The  precife  fitnation  of  this 
fubterraneous  city  was  not  known  till  the  year  1713, 
when  it  was  accidentally  difeovered  by  fome  labourers, 
who,  in  digging  a  well,  {truck  upon  a  ftatue  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre.  Many  others  were  afterwards 
dug  out  and  fent  to  France  by  the  prince  of  Elboeuf. 
But  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the  excavations  till 
Charles  infant  of  Spain  afeended  the  Neapolitan  throne; 
by  whofe  unwearied  efforts  and  liberality  a  very  con¬ 
fiderable  part  of  Herculaneum  has  been  explored,  and 
fuch  treafures  of  antiquity  drawn  out  as  form  the  mod 
curious  mufeum  in  the  world.  It  being  too  arduous 
a  tafk  to  attempt  removing  the  covering,  the  king 
contented  himfelf  with  cutting  galleries  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  buildings,  and  caufing  the  extent  of  one  or  two  of 
them  to  be  cleared.  Of  thefe  the  theatre  is  the  moil 
confiderable.  On  a  balluflrade  which  divided  the  or- 
cheftra  from  the  ftage  was  found  a  row  of  llatues;  and, 
on  each  fide  of  the  pulpitnm,  the  equeftrian  figure  of 
a  perfon  of  the  Nonia  family.  They  are  now  placed 
under  porticos  of  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  great  ra¬ 
rity  of  equeftrian  llatues  in  marble  would  be  very  va¬ 
luable  obje&s,  were  their  workmanfhip  even  lefs  ex¬ 
cellent  than  it  is  :  one  of  them  in  particular  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  fculpture.  Since  the  King  of  Spain  left 
Naples,  the  digging  has  been  continued,  but  with  lefs 
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efpecially  the  Territories  of  the  Periian  Monarchy,  and  fpirit  and  expenditure  :  indeed  the  collection  of  curio- 
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fome  parts  of  the  Oriental  Indies  and  Ifles  adjacent 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament ;  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king’s  fervants,  by  defire  of  the  commiffioners 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  as  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  Cervices 
to  his  father  during  his  two  laft  years.  In  1678  he 
wrote  Threnodta  Carolina ,  containing  an  account  of 
the  two  laft  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  af- 
fifted  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Monajlicon  Anglic anum.  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  feveral  MSS  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York. 

HERBIVOROUS  animals,  thofe  which  feed  on¬ 
ly  on  vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  city 
of  Campania  in  Italy,  which  was  deftroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Vefuvius  in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor 
Titus,  or^  the  79th  of  the  Chriftian  era,  and  lately 
rendered  famous  on  account  of  the  curious  monuments 
of  antiquity  difeovered  in  its  ruins  ;  an  account  of 
which  has  been  publifhed  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  in  a  work  of  fix  volumes  folio.-— -The  epocha 
of  the  foundation  of  Herculaneum  is  unknown.  Dio- 
nyfius  Halicarnaffenfis  conjedtures  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  60  years  before  the  war  of  Troy,  or  about 
*342  years  before  Chrift ;  and  therefore  that  it  lafted 
about  1400  y^ars. 

The  thickneis  of  the  heap  of  lava  and  afhes  by 
which  the  city  was  overwhelmed,  has  been  much  in- 
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fities  brought  out  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  is  al¬ 
ready  fo  confiderable,  that  a  relaxation  of  zeal  and 
adlivity  becomes  excufable.  They  are  now  arranged 
in  a  wing  of  the  palace;  and  confift  not  only  of  ftatues, 
bulls,  altars,  inferiptions,  and  other  ornamental  ap¬ 
pendages  of  opulence  and  luxury;  hut  alfo  comprehend 
an  entire  affortment  of  the  domeftic,  mufical,  and  chi- 
rurgical  inftrnments  ufed  by  the  ancients  ;  tripods  of 
elegant  form  and  exquifite  execution,  lamps  in  endlefs 
variety,  vafes  and  bafons  of  noble  dimenfions,  chande¬ 
liers  of  the  moil  beautiful  fhapes,  pateras  and  other 
appurtenances  of  facrifice,  looking-glaftes  of  polifh- 
ed.  metal,  coloured  glafs  fo  hard,  clear,  and  well 
ftained,  as  to  appear  emeralds,  fapphires,  and  other 
precious  ftones  ;  a  kitchen  completely  fitted  up  with 
copper-pans  lined  with  filver,  kettles,  ciflerns  for  heat¬ 
ing  water,  and  every  utenfil  neceffaiy  for  culinary 
purpoies  ;  fpecimens  of  various  forts  of  combuftiblcs, 
retaining  their  form  though  burnt  to  a  cinder  ;  corn, 
bread,  fifh,  oil,  wine,  and  flour :  a  lady’s  toilet,  fully 
furnifhed  with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  paint,  ear¬ 
rings,  & c.  Among  the  llatues,  which  are  numerous, 
conoifleur3  allow  the  greateft  {hare  of  merit  to  a  Mer¬ 
cury  and  a  fleeping  faun  :  the  bulls  fill  feveral  rooms  ; 
but  very  few  of  the  originals  whom  they  were  meant 
to  imitate  are  known.  The  floors  are  paved  with  an¬ 
cient  Mofaic.  Few  rare  medals  have  been  found  in 
thefe  ruins;  the  moil  cuiious  is  a  gold  medallion  of 
Aug  nil  us  llruck  in  Sicily  in  the  ryth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  ficfco  paintings,  which,  for  the  fake  of  prtferva- 
tion,  have  been  torn  off  the  walls  and  framed  and 
glazed,  are  to  be  feen  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 

“  The 
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“  Tlie  elegance  of  the  attitudes,  and  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  the  fubje&s  (Mr  Swinburne  obferves),  flamp 
them  as  performances  worthy  of  the  attention  of  artills 
and  antiquarians ;  but  no  pictures  yet  found  are  ma- 
fleily  enough  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  art 
of  painting  to  as  great  a  height  of  perfection  as  they 
did  that  of  ftatuary.  Yet  can  we  fuppofe  thofe  au¬ 
thors  incapable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  an  Apelles 
or  a  Zeuxis,  who  with  fo  much  critical  difeernment 
have  pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  a  Phidias 
or  a  Praxiteles,  beauties  that  we  have  ilill  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  cf  contemplating  ?  would  they  have  bellowed 
equal  piaiies  upon  both  kinds  of  performances  if  either 
of  them  had  been  much  inferior  to  the  other  ?  I  think 
it  is  not  probable  ;  and  we  limit  prefume,  that  the  ca¬ 
pital  productions  of  the  ancient  painters,  being  of 
more  pcrifhable  materials  than  hulls  and  Hatties,  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  fatal  difalters  that  have  fo  often 
afflicted  both  Greece  and  Italy.  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  but  towns  of  the  fecond  order,  and  not 
likely  to  poffefs  the  mallerpieces  of  the  great  artifts, 
which  were  ufuaily  deitined  to  adorn  the  more  celebra¬ 
ted  temples,  or  the  palaces  of  kings  and  emperors.5’ 
A  more  valuable  acquifition  than  bionzes  and  pictures 
\\  as  thought  to  he  made,  when  a  large  parcel  of  manu- 
feripts  was  found  among  the  ruins.  Hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  that  many  works  of  the  dallies,  which  time 
has  deprived  us  of,  were  now  going  to  be  reltored  to 
light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  fcience  was  on  the  point 
of  being  opened.  But  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the 
burnt  parchment,  of  palling  the  fragments  on  a  flat 
furface,  and  of  decyphering  the  obfeure  letters,  have 
proved  fucb  obltacles,  that  very  little  prog-refs  has  been 
made  in  the  work.  A  prielt  invented  the  method  of 
proceeding  ;  but  it  would  require  the  joint  labours  of 
many  learned  men  to  carry  on  fo  nice  and  tedious  an 
operation  with  any  fuecefs.  The  plan  is  dropped ; 
and  the  manuferipts  now  lie  in  dully  heaps,  as  ufelefs 
to  the  learned  world  as  they  had  been  for  the  preceding 
feventcen  centuries. 

HERCULES,  ill  fabulous  hiftory,  a  moll  renown¬ 
ed  Grecian  hero,  who  after  death  was  ranked  among 
the  gods,  and  received  divine  hoiuurs.  According  to 
the  ancients,  there  were  many  perfons  of  the  fame 
name.  Diodorus  mentions  three,  Cicero  fix,  and  fome 
authors  extend  the  number  to  no  lefs  than  forty-three. 
Of  all  thefe,  one  generally  calk'd  the  'Theban  Hercules , 
is  the  moll  celebrated  ;  and  to  him,  as  may  eafily  be 
imagined,  the  actions  of  the  others  have  been  attribu¬ 
ted.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
by  Alcmena  (wife  tto  Amphitryon  king  of  Argos), 
whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in  the  lhape  of  her  hulband 
while  he  was  abfent  ;  and  in  order  to  add  the  greater 
ftrength  to  the  child,  made  that  amorous  night  as  long 
as  three.  Amphitryon  having  focn  after  accidentally 
killed  his  uncle  and  father-in-law  Electryon,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  fly  to  Thebes,  where  Hercules  was  born.  The 
jealoufy  of  Juno,  on  account  of  her  hulband’s  amour 
wuth  Alcmena,  prompted  her  to  deltroy  the  infant,  bor 
this  purpofe  Ihe  fent  two  ferpents  to  kill  him  in  the 
cradle,  but  young  Hercules  llrangled  them  both.  He 
was  early  inlhucted  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Callor  the 
fon  of  Tyndarus  taught  him  how  to  fight,  Eury  tus  how 
to  Ihoot  with  a  bow  and  arrow's,  Autolicus  to  drive  a 
chariot,  Linus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpus  to 
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fing.  He,  like  the  r*ft  of  his  illuflrious  contemporaries,  Hercules, 
foon  after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  — v~- 
under  him  he  perfected  and  rendered  himfelf  the  mofl va¬ 
liant  and  accompliffled  of  the  age.  In  the  1 8th  year  of 
his  age  he  refolvedto  deliverthe  neighbourhoodof  mount 
Cithseron  from  a  huge  lion  which  preyed  on  the  flocks  of 
Amphitryon  hisfuppofed  father,  and  w  hich  laid  waftethe 
adjacent  country.  He  went  to  the  court  of  Thefpius 
king  of  Thefpis,  who  (hared  in  the  general  calamity  ; 
and  he  received  here  a  tender  treatment,  and  was  en¬ 
tertained  during  50  days.  The  50  daughters  of  the 
king  became  mothers  by  Hercules  during  his  (lay  at 
Thefpis,  and  feme  fay  that  it  was  efftCtid  in  one 
night.  After  he  had  deflroyed  the  lion  of  mount  Ci- 
tliaeron,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  100  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Erginus.  Such 
public  fervices  became  univerfaliy  known  \  and  Creon, 
wflio  then  fat  on  the  throne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  Hercules  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  entruiling  him  with  the  government 
of  his  kingdom. 

Euryftheus,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon,  having  fucceeded 
his  father,  foou  became  jealous  of  Hercules;  and  fear¬ 
ing  left  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown,, 
left  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her¬ 
cules  was  not  infenfible,  becaufe  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaging  him  on  fome  defpeiate  expedition  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  went  to  confult  the  oracle.  But  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  fhould 
ferve  Euriftheus  12  years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  which  at  la  It  ended  in  a  fuiious  madnefs ;  du¬ 
ring  which,  among  other  defpeiate  aCuons,  he  put 
aw'ay  his  wife  Megara,  and  murdered  all  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  impofed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpafling  the 
power  of  all  other  mortals  to  accompliffl,  which  never- 
thelefs  our  hero  performed  with  great  eafe.  The  fa¬ 
vours  of  the  gods  had  indeed  completely  armed  him 
when  he  undertook  his  labours.  He  had  received  a 
coat  of  armour  and  helmet  from  Minerva,  a  fword  from' 

Mercury,  a  horfe  from  Neptune,  a  Afield  from  Jupiter, 
a  bow  and  arrows  from  Apollo,  and  from  Vulcan  a 
golden  cuirafs  and  brazen  bufkin,  with  a  celebrated 
club  of  brafs  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  writers. 

The  firft  labour  impofed  upon  him  was  the  killing 
of  a  lion  in  Nemca,  a  wood  of  Achaia;  vvhofe  hide  was 
proof  againft  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to 
feize  him  by  the  throat  and  ftrangle  him.  He  carried 
the  dead  beafl  on  his  fhoulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever 
after  clothed  himfelf  with  the  fltin.  Euryftheus  was 
fo  aftoniflied  at  the  fight  of  the  bead,  and  at  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  Hercules,  that  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned  from  his  expe¬ 
ditions,  but  to  wait  for  his  orders  wfithout  the  walls. 

He  even  made  himfelf  a  brazen  veifel  into  which  he 
retired  whenever  Hercules  returned. — The  fecond  la¬ 
bour  was  to  dellroy  the  Leruaean  hydra,  which  had. 
feven  heads  according  to  Apollodorus,  50  according 
to  Simonides,  and  100  according  to  Diodorus.  This 
celebrated  moufter  lie  firft  attacked  with  his  arrows  ; 
but  foon  after  he  came  to  a  clofe  engagement,  \nd  by 
means  of  his  heavy  club  lie  dellroyed  the  heads  of  his 
enemy.  This,  however,  was  productive  of  no  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for  as  foon  as  one  head  was  beaten  to  pieces  by 
the  club,  immediately  two  fprang  up;  and  the  labour 
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Hercules,  of  Hercules  would  have  remained  unfiniftied,  had  not 
he  commanded  his  friend  Iolas  to  burn  with  a  hot  iron 
the  root  of  the  head  which  he  had  crufhed  to  pieces. 
This  furceeded ;  and  Hercules  became  victorious,  open¬ 
ed  the  belly  of  the  monfter,  and  dipped  his  arrows  in 
the  gall  to  render  the  wounds  which  he  gave  fatal  and 
incurable. — He  was  ordered  in  his  third  labour  to 
bring  alive  and  unhurt  into  the  prefence  of  Euryftheus 
a  hag,  famous  for  its  incredible  fwiftnefs,  its  golden 
horns,  and  brazen  feet.  This  celebrated  animal  fre¬ 
quented  the  neighbourhood  of  CEnoe;  and  Hercules 
was  employed  for  a  whole  year  in  continually  purfuing 
it  :  at  laft  he  caught  it  in  a  trap,  or  when  tired,  or, 
according  to  others,  by  ffightly  wounding  it  and  levell¬ 
ing  its  fwiftnefs. — The  fourth  labour  was  to  bring 
alive  to  Euiyitlieus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition  he 
deftroyed  the  centaurs,  and  caught  the  boar  by  clofely 
purfuing  him  through  the  deep  fnow.  Euryftheus  was 
lb  frightened  at  the  light  of  the  boar,  that,  according 
to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himfelf  in  his  brazen  veflfel  for 
fome  days. — In  his  fifth  labour  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  clean  the  ftables  of  Augeas,  where  3000  oxen  had 
been  confined  for  many  years. — For  his  fixth  labour  he 
was  ordered' to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia* 

. — In  his  feventh  labour  he  brought  alive  into  Pelopon- 
liefus  a  prodigious  wild  bull  which  laid  wafte  the  ifiand 
of  Crete.— In  his  eighth  labour  he  was  employed  in 
obtaining  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  fed  upon  hu¬ 
man  flefh.  He  killed  Diomedes,  and  gave  him  to  be 
cat  by  his  mares,  which  he  brought  to  Euryftheus. 
They  were  Cent  to  mount  Olympus  by  the  king  of 
Mycense,  where  they  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beads; 
or,  according  to  others,  they  were  confecrated  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  their  breed  ftill  exifted  in  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great. — For  his  ninth  labour,  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons  —  In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monfter  Ge- 
ryon  king  of  Gades,  and  brought  to  Argos  his  nume¬ 
rous  flocks  which  fed  upon  human  flefh*  This  was  in 
Iberia  or  Spain  ;  in  the  furtheft  parts  of  which  he 
ere&ed  his  two  pillars,  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  then 
known  world.  Thefe  ten  labours  he  atchieved,  as  the 
fable  fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  laft  expedi¬ 
tion  he  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  killed  Antaeus,  a 
famous  giant  of  a  monftrous  fize,  who,  when  weary  with 
wreftling  or  labour,  was  immediately  refrefhed  by 
touching  the  earth.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wreft- 
ling,  and  flew  him  ;  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufiris, 
in  his  way  through  Egypt*  This  bloody  man  ufed  to 
facrifice  all  his  guefts  and  ftrangers  upon  his  altars;  and 
defigning  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was 
flain  by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants. — His 
eleventh  labour  was  the  carrying  away  the  Hefperian 
golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon;  (See  Hesperides). 
— The  twelfth  and  laft,  and  moft  dangerous  of  his  la* 
bours,  was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  Defcending  into  hell  by  a  cave  on  mount 
Taenarus,  he  was  permitted  by  Pluto  to  carry  away 
his  friends  Thefeus  and  Pirithous,  who  were  con¬ 
demned  to  punifhment  in  hell,  and  Cerberus  alfo  was 
*  granted  to  his  prayers,  provided  he  made  ufe  of  no 
arms  but  only  force  to  drag  him  away.  Hercules,  as 
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fume  report,  carried  him  back  to  hell  after  he  had  Hercules, 

brought  him  before  Euryftheus.  - v— 

Many  other  exploits  are  faid  to  have  been  performed 
by  Hercules  ;  in  particular,  he  accompanied  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  to  Colchis  before  he  delivered  himfelf  up  to 
the  king  of  Mycenae.  He  affifted  the  gods  in  their 
wars  againft  the  giants,  and  it  was  through  him  alone 
that  Jupiter  obtained  a  victory.  He  conquered  Lao- 
medou,  and  pillaged  Troy.  When  Iole,  the  daughter 
of  Eurytus  king  of  GSchalia,  of  whom  he  was  deeply 
enamoured,  was  refufed  to  his  entreaties,  lie  became 
the  prey  of  a  fecond  fit  of  infanity,  and  he  murdered 
Iphitus,  the  only  one  of  the  fons  of  Eurytus  who  fa¬ 
voured  his  addrefies  to  Iole*  He  was  fome  time  after 
purified  of  the  murder,  and  his  uifanity  ceafed ;  but 
the  gods  perfecuted  him,  and  he  was  vifited  by  a  dis¬ 
order  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  for  relief.  The  coldnefs  with  which  the  Pythia 
received  him  irritated  him,  and  he  refolved  to  plunder 
Apollo’s"*  temple  and  carry  away  the  facred  tripod. 

Apollo  oppofed  him,  and  a  fevere  conflict  was  begun, 
which  nothing  but  the  inteiference  of  Jupiter  with  his 
thunderbolts  could  have  prevented.  He  was  upon 
this  told  by  the  oracle  that  he  mu  ft  be  fold  as  a  Have, 
and  remain  three  years  in  the  moft  abject  fervitude  to 
recover  from  his  diforder.  He  complied;  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  by  order  of  Jupiter,  conduced  him  to  Omphale, 
queen  of  Lydia,  to  whom  he  was  fold  as  a  Have.  Here 
he  cleared  all  the  country  from  robbers;  and  Omphale, 
who  was  aftonifhed  at  the  gieatnefs  of  his  exploits, 
married  him.  Hercules  had  Agelans  and  Lamon  by 
Omphale,  from  whom  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia  was  de¬ 
fended.  He  became  alfo  enamoured  of  one  of  Om» 
phale’s  female  fervants,  by  whom  he  had  Alceus.  Af¬ 
ter  he  had  completed  the  years  of  his  flavery,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Peloponnefus,  where  he  re-eftablifhed  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta  Tyndarus,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Hippocoon.  He  became  one  of  Dejinira’s  fuitors, 
and  married  her  after  he  had  overcome  all  his  rivals. 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  Calydon  his  father-in-law’s 
kingdom,  becaufe  he  had  inadvertently  killed  a  man 
with  a  blow  of  his  fill  5  and  it  was  on  account  of  this 
expulfion  that  he  was  not  prefent  at  the  hunting  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  From  Calydon  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  Ceyx  king  of  Tracltiiiia.  The  king  re¬ 
ceived  him  and  his  wife  with  great  marks  of  friendftiip, 
and  purified  him  of  the  murder  which  he  had  commit* 
ted  at  Calydon*  Hercules  was  ftill  mindful  that  he 
had  once  been  refufed  the  hand  of  Iole  ;  he  therefore 
made  war  againft  her  father  Eurytus,  and  killed  him 
with  three  of  his  fons.  Iole  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
father’s  murderer,  and  found  that  fhe  was  loved  by 
Hercules  as  much  as  before.  She  accompanied  him 
011  mount  G£ta,  where  he  was  going  to  raife  an  altar 
and  offer  a  folemn  facrifice  to  Jupiter.  As  he  had 
not  then  the  fhirt  and  tunic  in  which  he  arrayed  him¬ 
felf  to  offer  a  facrifice,  he  fent  Lichas  to  Trachin  to 
his  wife  Dejanira,  in  order  to  provide  himfelf  a  proper 
drefs*  Dejanira  had  fome  time  before  been  attempted 
by  the  Centaur  Neffus,  as  he  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenus  ;  and  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
ftiore,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 

The  monfter  finding  himfelf  dying,  advifed  her  to  mix 
fome  oil  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound, 

and 
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Houles,  and  to  anoint  her  hufband’s  fhlrt  with  it,  pretending 
u  v"— ■  that  it  would  infallibly  fecure  him  from  loving  any  other 
woman  ;  and  fire,  too  well  apprifed  of  his  inconftancy, 
had  adually  prepared  the  poifoned  ointment  accord¬ 
ingly. — Lychas  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  un¬ 
fortunately  acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought 
away  Iole;  upon  which  fhe,  in  a  fit  of  jealouly,  anoint¬ 
ed  his  firirt  with  the  fatal  mixture.  This  had  no  foorier 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  diffufe  itfelf 
through  all  his  veins ;  the  violent  pain  of  which  caufed 
him  to  difband  his  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
His  torment  ftill  increafiiig,  lie  fent  to  confult  the 
oracle  for  a  cure  ;  and  was  anfwered,  that  he  fhould 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  mount  (Eta,  and  there 
rear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Ju¬ 
piter.  By  the  time  he  had  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  drefied  himfelf  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  and  defired 
the  by  ft  antlers  to  fet  fire  to  it.  Others  fay  that  he 
left  the  charge  of  it  to  his  fon  Philoftetes;  who  having 
performed  his  father’s  command,  had  his  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience.  At 
the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  fent 
a  flafh  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile  and 
the  hero;  infomuch  that  Iolaus,  coming  to  take  up 
his  bones,  found  nothing  but  allies :  from  which  they 
concluded,  that  he  was  paffed  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods.  His  friends  fhowed  their 
gratitude  to  his  memory  by  raffing  an  altar  where  the 
burning  pile  had  flood.  Menoetius  the  fon  of  Adlor 
offered  him  a  facrifice  of  a  bull,  a  wild  boar,  and  a 
goat,  and  enjoined  the  people  of  Opus  yearly  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fame  religious  ceremonies.  His  worfhip  foon 
became  as  univerfal  as  his  fame;  and  Juno,  who  had 
once  perfecuted  him  with  fuch  fury,  forgot  her  refent- 
ment,  and  gave  him  her  daughter  Hebe  in  marriage. 
Hercules  has  received  manyfirnames  and  epithets,  either 
from  the  place  where  his  worfhip  was  eflablifhed,  or 
from  the  labours  which  he  atchieved.  His  temples  were 
numerous  and  magnificent,  and  his  divinity  revered. 
No  dogs  or  flies  ever  entered  his  temple  at  Rome  ; 
and  that  of  Gades,  according  to  Strabo,  was  always 
forbidden  to  women  and  pigs.  The  Phoenicians  of¬ 
fered  quails  on  his  altars  ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  that 
he  prefided  ovet*  dreams,  the  fick  and  infirm  were  fent 
to  fleep  in  his  temples,  that  they  might  receive  in  their 
dreams  the  agreeable  prefages  of  their  approaching  re¬ 
covery.  The  white  poplar  was  particularly  dedicated 
to  his  fervice. 

It  is  obferved,  that  there  are  none  even  of  the  twelve 
great  gods  of  antiquity  that  have  fo  many  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  relating  to  them  as  Hercules.  The  famous 
flatne  of  Hercules,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  is 
well  known  to  the  connoiffeurs :  this  reprefents  him 
refling  after  the  laft  of  his  twelve  labours  above  recited, 
leaning  on  his  club,  and  holding  the  apples  of  the 
He fpe rides  in  his  hand.  In  this  ftatue,  as  in  all  the 
other  figures  of  him,  lie  is  formed,  by  the  breadth  of 
his  fhoulders,  the  fpacioufnefs  of  his  chefl,  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  fize,  and  the  firmnefs  of  his  mufcles,  to 
exprefs  ftrength  and  a  capacity  of  enduiing  great  fa¬ 
tigue,  which  conftituted  the  chief  idea  of  virtue  among 
the  ancient  heathens.  His  other  attributes  are  his 
lion’s  fkin,  his  club,  and  his  bow. — Hercules  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  ancients  as  an  exemplar  of  virtue ; 
Vol.VIII.  Part  II. 


however,  the  Hercules  btbax ,  or  drunken  Hercules,  is  Hercym* 
no  uncommon  figure  ;  and  liis  amours  are  defcribed  W 
both  by  the  poets  and  artifts.  Thus,  the  Cupids  are  Here^tar^* 
made  to  take  away  his  club,  and  he  is  exhibited  in  the  "  i  ^ 
pofture  of  bending  under  a  little  boy;  by  which  a&ions 
we  perceive,  that  he  who  conquered  all  difficulties  was 
a  flave  to  love.  His  children  arc  as  numerous  as  the 
labours  and  difficulties  which  he  underwent ;  and  indeed 
they  became  fo  powerful  foon  after  his  death,  that 
they  alone  had  the  courage  to  invade  all  Peloponnefus. 

See  Heraclid^. 

The  apotheofis  of  Hercules,  or  the  eftablifhment  of 
his. altars  in  the  priacipal  cities  of  Greece,  is  fixed*by 
Trafybulus  29  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Hercules  has  been  particularly  honoured  by  the 
Greeks  tinder  the  name  of  Mufagetes ,  “  the  condudor  of 
the  Mufes;”  and  at  Rome  under  that  of  Hercules  Mu - 
farum.  He  is  reprefented  on  medals  with  a  lyre  in 
his  hand;  and  the  reverfe  is  marked  with  the  figure  of 
the  nine  Mufes,  with  their  proper  fymbols. 

Hercules,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  conftellations 
of  the  northern  hemifphere. — The  flars  in  the  conftel- 
lation  Hercules  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  are  29  ;  in 
Tycho’s,  28  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  1 13. 

Hercules’s  Pillars ,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
two  lofty  mountains,  fituated  one  on  the  mod  foutherrt 
extremity  of  Spain,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite 
part  of  Africa.  They  were  called  by  the  ancients 
Abyla  and  Galpe.  They  are  reckoned  the  boundaries 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules ;  and  according  to  ancient 
tradition,  they  were  joined  together  till  they  were  fe¬ 
vered  by  the  arm  of  the  hero,  and  a  communicatioa 
opened  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  feaa. 

HERCYN1A  silva  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  of 
forefts.  Its  breadth  was  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  the 
beft  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limits  of  the 
Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci,  it  run  along  the  Da¬ 
nube  to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes,  a  length 
of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Casfar,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true  breadth, 
feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  confidered  as  covering  the  whole  of  Germany ; 
and  moft  of  the  other  forefts  may  be  confidered  as  parts 
of  it,  though  diftinguiflied  by  particular  names:  confe- 
quently  the  Hartz,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  which 
gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  its 
parts.  The  name  Hartz  denotes  **  refinous,”  or  “  pine- 
trees.”  By  the  Greeks  it  is  called  Orcyniusy  as  a  name 
common  to  all  the  forefts  in  Germany  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Hercynius  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  both  from  the  German  Hartz* 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  affemblage  of  black 
or  fallow  beafts  in  contradiftin&ion  to  jlock.  Sec 
Flock. — In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various 
terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 

We  fay  a  herd  of  harts  or  bucks,  a  bevy  of  roes,  a  rout 
of  wolves,  a  richefs  of  martens,  &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  things 
a  perfon  may  have  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance;  and  which,  if  not  otherwise  bequeathed, 
defeend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  exe¬ 
cutor  as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to  whate¬ 
ver  belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of  fucceffiou  from  heir 
to  heir. 

3  N  He* 
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Hereditary.  Hereditary  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  good  or  the  leader,  chief  magiftrate,  or 
ill  qualities  fuppofed  to  be  tranfraitted  from  father  to 
thus  we  fay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qua¬ 


il 


fon 

lities  in  fuch  a  family  ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred 
©f  families  is  hereditary.  And  indeed  the  gout, 
king's  evil,  madnefs,  &c.  may  really  be  hereditary  dif- 
eafes. 

Hereditary  Right ,  in  the  Britifh  conflitution.  The 
grand  fundamental  maxim  upon  which  the  jus  corona , 
or  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Britain  depends, 
Sir  William  Blackftone  takes  to  be  this:  That  the 
eroivn  is,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  he¬ 
reditary  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  may  front  time  to  time 
be  changed  or  limited  by  aft  of  parliament ;  under  which 
limitations  the  crown  Hill  continues  hereditary. 

i.  The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defcend* 
ible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  laft 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  mud  be  either  he¬ 
reditary  or  elective:  and  as  there  is  no  inftance  where¬ 
in  the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  aflerted  to  be 
elective,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 
unparalleled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  it  mud  of  confe- 
quence  be  hereditary.  Yet  in  thus  aflerting  an  he¬ 
reditary  right,  a  jure  divino  title  to  the  throne  is  by  no 
means  intended.  Such  a  title  may  be  allowed  to  have 
fubfifted  under  the  theocratic  eftablifhments  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ifrael  in  Paled ine  :  but  it  never  yet  fubfided 
in  any  other  country  ;  fave  only  fo  far  as  kingdoms, 
like  other  human  fabrics,  are  fubjeft  to  the  general 
and  ordinary  difpenfations  of  Providence.  Nor  indeed 
have  a  jure  divino  and  an  hereditary  right  any  neceffary 
connexion  with  each  other;  as  fome  have  very  weakly 
imagined.  The  titles  of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally 
jure  divino  as  thofe  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and 
yet  David  flew  the  fons  of  his  predeceflor,  and  Jehu  his 
predeceflor  himfclf.  And  when  our  kings  have  the 
fame  warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon 
the  throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  deflroy  the  houfe  of 
the  preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
poflefs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  theirs, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conflitution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon, 
the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  ;  the  municipal  laws 
of  one  fociety  having  no  connexion  with,  or  influence 
upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found¬ 
ers  of  our  Englilh  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  elective  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  but  they  rather  chofe,  and  upon  good  rea- 
fon,  to  eftablifh  originally  a  fucceflion  by  inheritance* 
This  has  been  acquiefced  in  by  general  confent,  and 
ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law  :  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  lias  to  his  own  eftate. 
Lands  are  not  naturally  defcendible,  any  more  than 
thrones  :  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the.  be¬ 
nefit  and  peace  of  the  public,  to  eftablifh  hereditary 
fucceflion  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

It  mud  be  owned,  an  elective  monarchy  feems  to  be 
the  mod  obvious,  and  beft  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
nature  :  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in 
the  infancy  and  firA  rudiments  of  alraoft  every  Hate, 


prince,  hath  ixfually  Heredita?) 
been  elective.  And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe  — — yr-M 
that  ftate  could  always  continue  true  to  firft  principles, 
uninfluenced  by  pafiion  or  prejudice,  unaflailed  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  unawed  by  violence,  ele&ive  fucceflion 
were  as  much  to  be  defired  in  a  kingdom  as  in  other 
inferior  communities.  The  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the 
braveft  man,  would  then  be  fine  of  receiving  that  crown 
which  his  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  fenfe  of 
an  unbiafled  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  in 
by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hiftory 
and  obfervation  will  inform  us,  that  elections  of  every 
kind  (in  the  prefent  ftate  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  brought  about  by  influence,  partiality',  and  ar¬ 
tifice  :  and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  thefe 
practices  will  be  often  fufpefted,  and  as  conftantly 
charged  upon  the  fuccefsful,  by  a  fplenetic  difappointed 
minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are 
liable  ;  as  well  thofe  of  a  private  and  domeftic  kind,  a& 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates  and" 
includes  the  reft.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  That  fuch  fufpicions,  iff alfe ,  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther  than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will  eft 
feftually  fupprefs  ;  and,  if  true,  the  injuftice  may  be 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu¬ 
nals  to  which  every  member  of  fociety  has  (by  beco* 
ming  fuch)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in 
the  great  and  independent  fociety,  which  every  nation 
compofes,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  law: 
of  nature  ;  no  method  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  adhial  exertion  of  private  force.  As 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms  ;  fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda? 
mental  principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed  • 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  appoint** 
ment  of  their  chief  magiftrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly 
made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can* 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  procefs 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci-, 
vil  and  inteftine  war.  An  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the ' 
crown  is  therefore  now  eftabliftied,  in  this  and  moft 
ther  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  blood- 
fhed  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient  imperial 
Rome,  and  the  more  modern  experience  of  Poland  and  : 
Germany,  may  fhow  us  are  the  confequences  of  elective 
kingdoms. 

2.  But,  fecondly,  as.  to  the  particular  mode  . of  in¬ 
heritance,  It  in  general  correfponds  with  the  feodaj 
path  of  defeents,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  inj 
the  fucceflion  to  landed  eftates  ;  yet  with  one  or  two 
material  exceptions.  Like  them,  the  Crown  will  de¬ 
fcend  lineally  to  the  iflue  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 
as  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a  re* 
gular  pedigree  of  fix  lineal  generations  :  As  in  them 
the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  ftrictly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth 
his  elder^  After.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male 
line,  it  defeends  to  the  iflue  female  ;  according  to  the  • 
ancient  Britifh  cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Solent  fa- 
minarum  du6tu  bellare ,  et  fexum  in  imperils  non  difeernere. 

Thus  Maryl.  fucceeded  to  Edward  VI. ;  and  the  line  of 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 

2  fuC* 
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hereditary,  fucceeded,  on  failure  of  the  line  of  Henry  VIII.  his 
fon.  But  arhong  the  females,  the  crown  defeends  by 
right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldeft  daughter  only  and 
herillue;  and  not,  as  in  common  inheritances,  to  all 
the  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident  necefiity  of  a  foie 
fuccefiion  to  the  throne  having  occafioned  the^  royal 
law  of  defeents  to  depait  from  the  common  law  in  this 
refpeft  :  and  therefore  queen  Mary,  on  the  death  of 
her  brother,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  alone,  and  not 
in  partnerfhip  with  her  filler  Elizabeth.  Again,  the 
do&rine  of  reprefentation  prevails  in  the  defeent  of 
the  crown,  as  it  does  in  other  inheritances  ;  whereby 
the  lineal  defendants  of  any  perfon  deceafed  Hand  in 
the  fame  place  as  their  anceilor,  if  living,  would  have 
done.  Thus  Richard  IT.  fucceeded  his  grandfather 

•  Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  father  the  black  prince  ; 
to  the  exchifion  of  all  his  uncles,  his  grandfather's 
younger  children.  Laftly,  on  failure  of  lineal  defeen* 
dants,  the  crown  goes  to  the  next  collateral  relations 

*  of  the  late  king  ;  provided  they  are  lineally  defended 
from  the  blood- royal,  that  is,  from  that  royal  Hock 
which  originally  acquired  the  crown.  Thus  Henry  I. 
fucceeded  to  William  II.  John  to  Richard  I.  and 
James  i.  to  Elizabeth  ;  being  all  derived  from  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  was  then  the  only  regal  flock.  But  herein 
there  is  no  obje&ion  (as  in  the  cafe  of  common  de¬ 
feents)  to  the  fuccefiion  of  a  brother,  an  uncle,  or  o- 
ther  collateral  relation,  of  the  hilf-blood  ;  that  is, 
where  the  relaticmlhip  proceeds  not  from  the  fame 
couple  of  anceflors  (which  conflitutes  a  kinfman  of 
the  whole  blood),  but  from  a  fingle  anceilor  only ;  as 
when  two  perfons  are  derived  from  the  fame  father, 
^and  not  from  the  fame  mother,  or  vice  verfa :  provided 
only,  that  the  one  anceflor,  from  whom  both  are  de¬ 
fended,  be  that  from  whofe  veins  the  blood  royal  is 
communicated  to  each.  Thus  Mary  I.  inherited  to 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  inherited  to  Mary;  all  born 
of  the  fame  father,  king  Henry  VIII.  but  all  by  dif¬ 
ferent  mothers.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity, 
Descent,  and  Succession. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
means  imply  an  indefeafible  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  alfert  this,  who  has  confidered  our  laws,  con- 
ftitutiori,  and  hiltory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any 
■degree  of  attention.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  breaft 
of  the  fupreme  legifiative  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right  ;  and,  by  particular  entails,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  provifions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir, 
and  veil  the  inheritance  in  any  one  elfe.  This  is  ftri&ly 
confonant  to  our  laws  and  conflitution  ;  as  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  exprefiion  fo  frequently  ufd  in  our 
ftatute-book,  of  “  the  king’s  majtfty,  his  heirs,  and 
fuccefiors.”  In  which  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the 
word  heirs  neceflarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here¬ 
ditary  right  generally  fub lifting  in  the  royal  perfon  ; 
fo  the  word  fucceffors ,  diltindly  taken,  muft  imply  that 
this  inheritance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceflbr,  without  being  the 
heir  of  the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  reafon- 
able,  that  without  fuch  a  power,  lodged  fomewhere, 
our  polity  would  be  very  defective.  For,  let  us  barely 
fuppofe  fo  melancholy  a  cafe,  as  that  the  heir-apparent 
fhould  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  otherwife  incapable  of 
reigning ;  how  miferable  -would  the  condition  of  the 


nation  be,  if  he  were  alfo  incapable  of  being  fet  afide  !  Hereditary 
—It  is  therefore  necefiary  that  this  power  fhould  be  *reriford 
lodged  fomewhere  ;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal  e  €  °  \ 
dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed,  if  this  power 
were  exprefsly  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubjeft  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice, 
caprice,  or  difeontent,  fhould  happen  to  take  the  lead. 
Confequently  it  can  nowhere  be  fo  properly  lodged 
as  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the 
confent  of  the  reigning  king ;  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  rights  of  his  own  descendants.  And  there¬ 
fore  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament 
afiembled,  our  laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it. 

4.  But,  fourthly,  However  the  crown  may  be  li* 
mited  or  transferred,  it  ftill  retains  its  defcendible  qua¬ 
lity,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  And 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  in  his 
political  capacity ;  though,  in  common  with  other 
men,  he  is  fubjedl  to  mortality  in  his  natural:  becaufe 
immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil¬ 
liam,  or  Edward,  the  king  furvives  in  his  fucceffor. 

For  the  right  of  the  crown  veils,  eo  injlanti ,  upon  his 
heir  *,  either  the  hares  natus ,  if  the  courfe  of  defeent 
remains  unimpeached,  or  the  hares fafius}  if  the  in¬ 
heritance  be  under  any  particular  fettlement.  So  that 
there  can  be  no  interregnum  ;  but,  as  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  obferves,  the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  invefted 
in  the  fucceffor  by  the  very  defeent  of  the  crown.  And 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
lutely  hereditary,  unlefs  by  the  rules  of  the  limitation 
it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined  :  In  the  fame 
manner  as  landed  eftates,  to  continue  our  former  com- 
parifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  heirs  of  the  owner;  but  ftill  there  exifts  a  power, 
by  which  the  property  of  thofe  lands  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  another  perfon.  If  this  transfer  be  made 
fimply  and  abfolutely,  the  lands  will  be  hereditary  in 
the  new  owner,  and  defeend  to  his  heir  at  law  :  but  if 
the  transfer  be  dogged  with  any  limitations,  condi¬ 
tions,  or  entails,  the  lands  muft  defeend  in  that  chan¬ 
nel,  fo  limited  and  preferibed,  and  no  other.  See 
Succession. 

HEREDITAS  jacens,  in  Scots  law.  An  eftate 
is  faid  to  be  in  heredilate  jacente ,  after  the  proprietor’s 
death  till  the  heir’s  entry'. 

HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  fignifies  the  ford 
of  the  army ,  the  capital  of  He  reford  11  lire  in  England, 
fituated  in  W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kenchefter, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Cambden  believes  to  have 
been  the  Artcotiium  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very  plea- 
fantly  fituated  among  meadows  and  corn-fields,  and  is 
almoft  cncompafled  with  rivers.  It  feems  to  have 
owed  its  rife,  or  at  leaft  its  increafe,  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  church  there  to  Ethelbert  king  of 
the  Eaft- Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs  ;  foon  after  it  became  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  iri 
confequence  of  that  a  conftdei  able  place.  In  1055  it 
was  lacked,  the  cathedral  deftroyed,  and  its  bilhop 
Leofgar  carried  away  captive  by  Gryftin  prince  of 
South  Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  Edward  the  ConfelTor.  Harold  forti¬ 
fied  it  with  a  broad  and  high  rampart ;  and  it  appears 
3  N  2  by 
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Hertford,  by  Doomfday-book,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
Hereford-  ^00  men  within  and  without  the  wall.  A  very  large 
.  ire‘  ,  and  flrong  callle  was  built  by  the  Normans  along  the 
T  Wye,  and  the  city  walled  round.  The  prefent  (lately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
bifhop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  his 
fucceffors.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  barons  wars  ;  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  king 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches ;  but  two  were  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built,  many  of  the  houfee  being  old.  Its  manu¬ 
factures  are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods  ;  and  its 
corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a  high- 
fleward,  deputy- lie  ward,  and  town-clerk,  who  have  a 
fword- bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  Each  of 
the  companies  enjoys  diftinCt  laws  and  privileges  by 
tlieir  charter,  and  each  has  its  hall.  The  cathedral, 
which  was  built  in  1050,  and  deflroyed  by  the  WeHh 
in  1060,  but  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  in  that  of  Henry  I.  is  a  beautiful  and 
magnificent  ftruCture,  but  being  greatly  decayed,  part 
of  it  was  deflroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1786,  and  the  fpire  on  another  tower  was  ta¬ 
ken  down  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  fame  time.  Here  is  an 
hofpital  well  endowed  for  1 6  poor  people  ;  and  two  cha¬ 
rity-  fchools,  one  for  60  boys,  the  other  for  40  girls. 
The  chapter-houfe,  which  was  once  a  very  elegant 
building,  built  about  the  year  1079,  is  now  in  ruins. 
Here  were  formerly  two  or  three  priories.  Almofl 
the  only  drink  here  is  cyder,  which  is  both  cheap  and 
good,  the  very  hedges  in  the  country  being  planted 
with  apple-trees.  The  city  gave  long  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  the  Bohuns  ;  then  of  duke  to 
Henry  of  Lancafler,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  king  of 
England  ;  after  him,  of  earl  to  Stafford  earl  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  then  of  vifcount  to  D’Evereux  earl  of  Effex, 
which  a  collateral  branch  of  this  family  ftill  enjoys, 
and  is  thereby  the  premier  vifcount  of  England. 

Herefordshire,  a  county  of  England,  nearly  of 
a  circular  form,  bounded  on  the  eafl  by  Worcefler 
and  Gloucefler,  on  the  fouth  by  Monmouthfhire,  on  the 
weft  by  Radnorfhire  and  Brecknockfhire,  and  on  the 
north  by  Shropshire.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  46  miles,  its  breadth  from  eafl  to  weft  40,  and  its 
circumference  220.  It  contains  8  market  towns,  87 
vicarages,  176  parifties,  and  391  villages,  15,000 
houfes,  and  97,600  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  into  i  i 
hundreds,  and  fends  eight  members  to  parliament,  name¬ 
ly,  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
following  towns,  Hereford,  Lempfter  or  Leominfler, 
and  Weobly. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  allowed  to  be  as  pleafant, 
fweet,  and  wholefome,  as  that  of  any  other  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  being  nothing  either  in  the  foil  or  fituation 
to  render  it  otherwife.  The  foil  throughout  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  for  grain,  fruit,  or 
pafture,  fuppiying  the  inhabitants  plenitfully  with  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  :  but  that  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guiftied  from  moft  others,  is  its  fruit,  efpecially  apples, 
of  which  it  produces  fuch  quantifies,  that  the  cyder 
made  of  them  is  not  only  fufiicient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption,  though  it  is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alfo 
;n  a  great  meafure  for  that  of  London  and  other  parts. 
That  in  particular  which  is  made  from  the  apple  called 


redjlreah ,  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body  almoft  Herenhao* 
equal  to  that  of  white -wine.  The  county  is  well  fup-  ^en 
plied  with  wood  and  water  ;  for,  befides  leffer  ftreams,  H  Jf  f  .* 
there  are  the  rivers  Frome,  Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadel,  »  ^ 

Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monovv  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  large, 
and  all  of  them  are  well  ftored  with  fifh,  particularly 
the  Wye,  which  breeds  falmon.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe 
of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit. 

HERENHAUSEN,  a  palace  of  Germany  near 
Hanover,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court  ;  and  a  garden  of 
vaft  extent,  in  which  are  fine  waterworks,  a  labyrinth, 
and  many  other  curiofities  worthy  the  obfervation  of 
a  traveller. 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
flrian  Netherlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp  ;  feated 
on  the  river  Nethe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  51.  N.  Lat.  51.9. 

FIE  RES  Y,  in  law,  an  offence  againft  Chriftianity, 
confiding  in  a  denial  of  fome  of  its  effential  doArines, 
publicly  and  obflinately  avowed ;  being  defined,  “  fen - 
tentla  rerum  divinarum  humano  fenfu  excogitata ,  pal  am 
do  eta  e t  pertinaciter  defenfa.”  And  here  it  mull  be  Blaekfi. 
acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  belief  or  un-  Comment* 
belief,  not  tending  to  overturn  Chriftianity  itfclf,  or  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
objedt  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiftrate.  What  doc¬ 
trines  fliall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conilitution  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judge  ;  who  had  herein  a  moil  arbitrary  lati¬ 
tude  allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an 
heretic  given  by  Lyndewode,  extends  to  the  fmalleft 
deviations  from  the  dodlrines  of  the  holy  church  :  u  ha- 
reticus  ejl  am  dubitat  de  fide  catholic  a,  et  qui  negligit 
firvare  ca,  qua  Romana  ecclefia  fiatuit ,  feu  fiervare  de - 
creverat.”  Or,  as  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  ex^ 
preffes  it  in  Englifh,  “  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions,, 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  bleffed  determinations  of  the 
holy  church.”  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 
firft  general  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  doc¬ 
trines  with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  exadlnefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punifhment,  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  crime,  feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  fan&imonious  hypocrify  of  the  canonifts  went 
at  firft  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  ecclefiaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy  ;  tho* 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonment  by^ 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  pios  ufius. 

But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  tlieir  purpofes,  by  making  herefy  not. 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence  :  the  Ro- 
mifti  ecclefiaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  what¬ 
ever  they  pleafed  to  be  herefy,  and  fhifting  off  to  the 
fecular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  ; . 
v/ith  which  they  themfelves  were  too  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convi&ed  heretic,  ut  citra < 
mortis  periculum  fententia  circa  eum  moderetur :  well 
knowing  that  at  the  fame  time  they  were  delivering  the 
unhappy  vi&im  to  certain  death.  Hence  the  capital 
punishments  infli&ed  on  the  ancient  Donatifts  and  Ma- 
nichaeans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Juflinian  •„ 
hence  alfo  the  conilitution  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
mentioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  perfons  with¬ 
out. 
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Tierefy.  out  diftinftion  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convic- 
1  ted  of  herefy  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge.  The  fame 
emperor,  in  another  conflitution,  ordained,  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admonifhed  by  the  church,  fhould 
negleCt  to  clear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a  year, 
it  fhould  be  lawful  for  good  catholics  to  feife  and  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti¬ 
cal  pofTeffors.  And  upon  this  foundation  was  built 
that  arbitrary  power,  fo  long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  Pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
of  refraCtory  princes  to  more  dutiful  fons  of  the  church. 
The  immediate  event  of  this  conftitution  was  fome- 
thing  fingular,  and  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the 
gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  juft;  punishment  of 
the  royal  bigot  ;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very 
conflitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  em¬ 
peror  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it 
to  Charles  of  Anjcu. 

Chriftianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  daemon  of 
perfecution  upon  the  continent,  we  cannot  expect  that 
our  own  ifland  fhould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame 
fcourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a  writ  de  hxretico  c&mburcndo ,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law 
itfelf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con¬ 
viction  of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 
petty  ecclefiaftical  court,  but  before  the  archbifhop 
himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod  ;  and  that  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  as  he  fhould  pleafe 
with  him  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul  over  the 
fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  conviCt  by  if- 
fuing  no  procefs  againll  him  ;  the  writ  de  haretico  com - 
burendo  being  not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  iffuing  only  by 
the  fpecial  direction  of  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Chriftian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobrious  name 
of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  ta¬ 
king  advantage  from  the  king’s  dubious  title  to  demand 
an  increafe'of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  a  (ft  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  fharpened  the  edge  of  perfecution  to  its 
utmofl  keenuefs.  For,  by  that  flatute,  the  diocefan 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might  con- 
vi£l  of  heretical  tenets  ;  and  unlefs  the  conviCl  abjured 
his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  fhe- 
riff  was  bound  ex  officio,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  victim  to  the  flames,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  confent  of  the  crown.  By  the  flatute 
2  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a  temporal  of¬ 
fence,  and  indidfable  in  the  king’s  courts  ;  which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  excluiive,  but  only  a  concurrent, 
jurifdi&ion  with  the  bifhop’s  confiftory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion 
began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftics  was 
fomewhat  moderated  ;  for  though  what  herefy  is,  was 
not  then  precifely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  fome 
points  what  it  is  not  :  the  flatute  25  Flen.  VIII.  c.  14. 
declaring,  that  offences  againft  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
herefy  ;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  reftrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion  ;  that  is, 
unlefs  the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  v/itneffes, 
or  an  indi&ment  of  herefy  be  firfl  previoufly  found  in 
the  king’s  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution  was  not  yet  abated,  but  only  diverted 
.  into  a  lay  channel.  For  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by 


flatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the  Herefy. 
fix  articles  was  made,  which  eftablifhed  the  fix  mofl 
contefled  points  of  popery,  tranfubftantiation,  commu¬ 
nion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monadic 
.vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confef- 
iion  ;  which  points  were  “  determined  and  refolved  by 
the  mod  godly  fludy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majefly: 
for  which  hi3  mofl  humble  and  obedient  fubje&s,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  par¬ 
liament  affembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto 
liis  highnefs  their  mofl  high  and  hearty  thanks  but 
did  alfo  ena&  and  declare  all  oppiigners  of  the  firfl  to 
be  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  five 
lad  to  be  felons,  and  to  fuffer  death.  The  fame  flatute 
eftablifhed  a  new  and  mixed  jurifdi&ion  of  clergy  and 
laity  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics;  the  reign¬ 
ing  prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  deftroying  the 
fupremacy  of  the  biftiop3  of  Rome,  and  eflablifhing  all 
other  their  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Without  perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re-' 
peals  and  revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two 
iucceeding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  the  reformation  was  finally 
eftablifhed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfulLed  with 
party-rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refentment. 

By  flatute  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  flatutes  relating  to 
herefy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  the  jurifdiCtion  of  he¬ 
refy  as  it  flood  at  common  law;  viz.  as  to  the  infliction 
of  common  cenfures,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  burning  the  heretic,  in  the  provincial  fynod  only. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  fuch  power  relided  in  the  diocefan  alfo  ;  tho^ 
he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  haretico  com - 
burendo  was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but 
grantable  or  otherwife  merely  at  the  king’s  diferetion. 

But  the  principal  point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this 
flatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firfl  time  fet  to  what  fhall 
be  accounted  herefy  ;  nothing  for  the  ^future  being  to 
be  fo  determined,  but  only  fuch  tenets,  which  have 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  1.  By  the  words  of  the 
canonical  feriptures  ;  2.  By  the  firft  four  general  coun¬ 
cils,  or  fuch  others  as  have  only  ufed  the  words  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  ;  or,  3.  Which  fhall  hereafter  be  fo 
declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  affent  of  the  clergy 
in  convocation.  Thus  was  herefy  reduced  to  a  greater 
certainty  than  before  ;  though  it  might  not  have  been 
the  worfe  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  ft  ill  more  precife 
and  particular  :  as  a  man  continued  flill  liable  to  be 
burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underfland  to  be 
herefy,  till  the  ecclefiaftical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  canonical  feriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  hxretico  comburendo  remained  flill  in 
force  ;  and  we  have  inftances  of  its  being  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  upon  two  Anabaptifls  in  the  feventeenth  of  E- 
lizabetli,  and  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  1.  But 
it  was  totally  abolifhed,  and  herefy  again  fubje&ed  on¬ 
ly  to  ecclefiaftical  correction,  pro  falute  atiima ,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  flatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  9.’:  for,  in  one  and  the 
fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  flavery 
of  military  tenures ;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment  by  the  habeas  corpus  aCt;  and  our  minds  from  , 
the  tyranny  of  fuperflitious  bigotry,  by  demolifhing 
this  laft  badge  of  perfecution  in  the  Englifh  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fhould  be,  with  refpeCl  to 
the  fpiritual  cognizance,  and  fpiritual  punifhment  of 

herefy  ? , 
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Tferedc  herefy  :  unlefs  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more  train  ;  and  for  the  other  he  (hall  feize,  and  not  diftrain.  Wcriffo& 
ii  ^  ftriaiy  defined,  and  no  profecution  permitted,  even  in  If  the  lord  purchafe  part  of  the  tenancy,  heriot -fervice  II  f 
Ctim\  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  queftion  are  is  extinguifhed  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  of  heriot-cuftom.  Herman- 

"  '  by  proper  authority  previoufly  declared  to  be  heretical.  HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  armed  with  ma* 

Under  thefe  reftridions,  it  feems  neceflary  for  the  fup-  •  a  great  number  of  iron  fpikes  with  their  points  out-  ~“V-***J 
port  of  the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of  the  wards,  and  fupported  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns, 
church  fiiould  have  power  to  cenfure  heretics  ;  yet  not  Thefe  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any  paflage,  and 
to  harafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  lefs  to  are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  efpe- 
exterminate  or  deftroy  them.  The  leg  Mature  hath  in-  daily  the  wicket-doors,  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure 
deed  thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magi  drat  e  (hould  thofe  paffages  which  mull  of  necefiity  be  often  opened 
again  interpofe,  with  regard  to  one  fpecies  of  herefy,  and  Ihut.  * 

very  prevalent  in  modern  times ;  for  by  ftatute  9  &  10  HERITABLE  rights,  in  Scots  law,  fignify  all 
W.  III.  c.  32.  if  any  perfon  educated  in  the  Chriftian  rights  affe&ing  lands,  houfes,  dec .  or  any  immoveable 
religion,  or  profefling  the  fame,  (hall  by  writing,  print-  fubjed. 

mg,  teaching,  or  advifed^ fpeaking,  deny  -any  one  of  HERITAGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
the  perfons  in  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain  Immoveable  fubjed,  in  contradiflindion  to  moveables 
that  there  are  more  gods  than  one,  he  {hall  undergo  or  moveable  fubjeds.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  fuch 
the  fame  penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  juft  immoveable  property  as  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  as  heir  to 
now  mentioned  to  be  inflided  on  apoftafy  by  the  fame  another,  in  contradiftindion  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
fiatut(;.  purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called  con- 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 

under  any  religion,  but  efpecially  the  Chriftian,  as  pro-  HERM^A,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  feftivals 
fefs  or  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  the  efta-  in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
biifhed  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  Itandard  of  or-  thefe  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatae  in  Arcadia;  a 
thodoxy.  See  Herbs?.  fecond  by  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis;  and  a  third  by  the 

HERETOCHS,  among  cur  Saxon  2iiceftors,  fig-  Tanagneans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a 
-fiified  the  fame  with  dukes  or  duces,  denoting  the  com-  ram  upon  his  (boulder,  becaufe  he  was  faid  to  have 
manders  or  leaders  of  their  armies.  walked  thro’  the  city  in  that  pofture  in  time  of  a  plague. 

It  appears,  from  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  laws,  that  and  to  have  cured  the  fick  ;  in  memory  of  which,  it 
the  military  force  of  this  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  was  cuftomary  at  this  feftival  for  one  of  the  mod  beau- 
the  dukes  or  heretochs,  who  were  conftituted  through  tiful  youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  walls  with  a 
*  every  province  and  county  in  the  kingdom,  being  fe-  ram  upon  his  fhoulder. — A  fourth  feftival  of  the  fame 
leded  out  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  fuch  as  were  name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  ufual  for  the 
mo  ft  remarkable  for  being  fapientes  >  jideles ,  £5*  anlmofi.  fervants  to  fit  down  at  the  table  while  their  mailers 
Their  duty  was  to  lead  and  regulate  the  Englifti  armies,  waited  ;  a  cuftom  which  was  alfo  obferved  at  the  Ro- 
with  a  very  unlimited  power;  and  becaufe  of  their  great  man  Saturnalia. 

power,  they  were  eleded  by  the  people  in  their  full  af-  HERMAN  (Paul),  a  famous  botanift  in  the  17th 
fembly,  or  folkmote,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fherifts  century,  was  born  at  Hall  in  Saxony.  He  pradifed 
were  eleded.  .  phyfic  in  the  ifie  of  Ceylon,  and  was  afterwards  made 

HERFORDEN,  or  Herwarden,  a  free  and  im-  profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1695. 
perial  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  gar- 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenlberg.  Here  is  a  fa-  den  at  Leyden,  and  a  work  intitled  Flora  Lu?duno - 
rnous  nunnery  belonging  to  the  Proteftants  of  the  con-  Batata JJores. 

v/eflion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the  HERMANN  (James),  a  learned  mathematician  of 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  academy 
feated  on  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  8.47.-N.  Lat.  52. 12.  of  fciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1678.  He 
HERGUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re-  was  a  great  traveller,  and  for  fix  years  was  profeffor 
markable  for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Thofe  who  work  of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to 
.'in  the  mines  have  built  a  fubterraneous  town,  which  Mufcovy,  being  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  1724* 
lias  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  15.  At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  pro- 
N.  Lat.  48.  30.  feffor  of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Bafil  ;  and  died 

HERIOT,  in  law,  a  cuftcmary  tribute  of  goods  therein  1733.  He  wrote  feveral  mathematical  works, 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  de-  HERMANNIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
ceafe  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  See  Tenure.  tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  dais  of 

Ileriot  is  of  two  forts — viz.  1.  Heriot-cuftom,  where  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
beriots  have  been  paid  time  out  of  mind  by  cuftom,  3  7th  order,  Columnifera.  The  capfule  is  quinquelocular; 
after  the  death  of  a  tenant  for  life.  In  fome  places,  the  petals  at  the  bafe  are  femitubulated  and  oblique. 

-there  is  a  cuftomary ’compofition  in  mouey,  as  10  or  20  Species .  1.  The  laveudulifolia,  hath  a  fhruhby  ftalk 

{hillings  in  lieu  of  a  heriot,  by  which  the  lord  and  te-  and  (lender  branches,  very  bufhy,  about  a  foot  and  an 
nant  are  both  bound,  if  it  be  an  undifputably  ancient  half  high,  fmall,  fpear-ftiaped,  obtufe  and  hairy  leaves, 

-cuftom  ;  but  a  new  compofition  of  this  fort  will  not  bind  with  clutters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers  along  the  fides  of 
Jthe  reprefentatives  of  either  party.  2.  Heriot* fervice,  the  branches,  continuing  from  June  to  Autumn, 
when  a  tenant  I10M3  by  fuch  fervice  to  pay  heriot  at  2.  The  althasifolia  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  and  foft  woolly 
-the  time  of  his  death  ; .which  fervice  is  expreffed  in  the  brandies,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  yel- 
deed  of  feoffment.— For  this  latter  the  lord  (hall  dif-  low  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  growing  at  the  end  of  the 

branches, 
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Herman-  branches,  and  making  their  appearance  in  July.  3.  The 
ilailt.  grofTularifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  and  fpreading 

H  branches,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  bright 

Jhrodite  yellow  flowers  coming  out  in  great  numbers  at  the  ends 
of  all  the  {hoots  and  branches  in  April  or  May.  4.  The 
alnifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk  and  branches  growing 
irregularly  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow 
ilowers  in  fhort  fpikes  from  the  Tides  and  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  in  April  or  May.  3.  The  hyffo- 
pifolia  hath  a  fhrubby  upright  ftalk,  branching  out  la¬ 
terally  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  flowers 
in  clufters  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches,  appearing  in 
May  and  June.  There  are  14  other  fpecies. 

Culture .  All  thefe  plants  arc  natives  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  mutt  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe  during  the 
winter  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  their  young  (hoots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
pots  of  rich  earth  any  time  from  April  to  July. 

HERMANSTADT,  a  handfome,  populous,  and 
ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Traniilvania,  with 
a  bi (hop’s,  fee.  It  i&  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Ceben,  in  E. 
Eong.  23.  40  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

HERMANT  (Godfrey),  a  learned  doftor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1617.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The 
lives  of  St  Athanafius,  St  Bafil,  St  Gregory  Na- 
-  zianzen,  St  Chryfoftom,  and  St  Ambrofe.  2,  Four 

pieces  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  univerfity  of  Pa¬ 
ris  againft  the  Jefuits.  3.  A  French  tranflation  of  St 
*  Ghryfoftom's  treatife  of  Providence,  and  St  Ba til’s  A- 
fcetics.  4.  Extracts  from  the  councils  ;  publilhed  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  under  the  title  of  Claris  difciplina  ec  clef  ta¬ 
llica.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  underftood 
to  tignify  a  human  creature  poffeffed  of  both,  fexes,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  The  term  however  is  applied  alfo  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  to  plants. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  £S/*txvgo$tTO(f  a  compound  of  Mercury y 

and  Afpofw  Venus ;  q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  i.  e .  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  HermaphrocTttus  was  originally  a  proper  name, 
applied  by  the  heathen  mythologifk  to  a  fabulous  dei¬ 
ty,  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes ,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite ,  Venus  ;  and  who,  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmafis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay> 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  conceived  as  a  com¬ 
petition  of  Mercury  and  Venus ;  to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof  Mer¬ 
cury  was  god,  with  pleafure,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Laftly,  others  think  this  junction  in* 
tended  to  (how  that  Venus  (pleafure)  was  of  both 
fexes  ;  as,  in  effeft,  the  poet  Calvus  call  Venus  a  god* 

Pollentemque  Deum  Verier  em , 

As  alfo  Virgil,  JEneid.  lib.  ii. 

Difcedo,  ac  ducente  VeQ  Jtammatn  inter  ct  bojles 

Exptiior  - - - 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphrodlto:  .* 
and  Theophraftus  affirms,  that  Aphroditos,  or  Venus, 

Hermaphroditus  i  and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
fhe  has  a  ftatue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a  beard  like 
arraan*— The  Greeks  alio-  call  hermaphrodites 


androgyniy  q.  d .  men*women.  See  the  article  Andro-  Herma* 

GYNES.  *  Phrodite. 

In  a  treatife  by  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of  J  * 
the  Philosophical  Tranfaftions,  hermaphrodites  are  di¬ 
vided  into  natural  and  unnatural  or  monftrous.  The  firft 
belongs  to  the  more  limple  orders  of  animals,  of  which- 
there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the  more  per¬ 
feft,  The  unnatural  takes  place  in  every  tribe  of  ani¬ 
mals  having  diftin (ft  fexes,  but  is  more  common  in  fome> 
than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  author  ima¬ 
gines,  has  the  feweft  ;  never  having  feen  them  in  that- 
fpecies,  nor  in  dogs  ;  but  in  the  horfe,  (beep,  and  black- 
cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  Mr  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  fuch  a  creature  as  a  perfeft  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exifted.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appearance  of 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the 
horfe  they  arc  very  frequent  ;  and  in  the  mod  perfeft 
of  this  kind  he  ever  faw,  the  tefticles  had  come  down 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
fhould  have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  fo 
pendulous  as  the  ferotum  in  the  male  of  fuch  animals. 

There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  which  horfes  have  no- 
perfeft  form ;  being  blended  in  them  with  the  (heath 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  ex-* 
ternal  female  parts  were  exaftiy  timilar  to  thofe  of  a, 
perfeft  female  ;  but  inftead  of  a  common-fized  clito- 
ris,.there  was  one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long  ;  which, . 
when  ereft,  flood  almoft  direftly  backwards. 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  on  diffeftion. 

The  tefticles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
pofiibly  bccaufe  the  creature  was  too  young.  It  had 
alfo  two  nipples  ;  but  there  was  no  penis  pafting  round . 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfeft  male  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  timilar  to  thofe  of  the  fhe* 
afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris  ;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe¬ 
male,  being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra  - 
into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  ;  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  the,  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alfo  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female  ; 
but  .the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found. — From  the 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  paffed  to* 
wards  each  groin  a  part  fimilar  to  the  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there. were  continued  with  them  a  procefs  or  theca  of 
the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com¬ 
munis  in  the  male  afs ;  and  in  thefe  thecae  were  found 
the  tefticles*  but  no  vafa  >deferentia  could  be  obferved  i 
palling  from  them* 

In  moft  fpecies  of  animals,  the  produftion  of  her¬ 
maphrodites  appears  to  be  the  effeft  of  chance  ; 
but  in  the  black  cattle  it  feems  to  be  an  eftablifhed 
principle  of  their  propagation.  It  is  a  well-known 
faftr  ar.d?  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difeovered,  appears 
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Hernia-  to  be  univevfal,  that  when  a  cow  bring3  forth  two 

phrodire.  calveSj 

one  of  them  a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  ap- 
v~  pearance,  the  cow  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the 
bull-calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull.  They  are  known 
not  to  breed  ;  they  do  not  even  (how  the  leaft  inclina¬ 
tion  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  lead: 
notice  of  them.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng¬ 
land,  this  kind  of  calf  is  called  a  free- martin  ;  and  this 
Angularity  is  juft  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  a3 
either  cow  or  bull.  When  they  are  preferved,  it  is  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer ;  viz.  to  yoke 
with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table.  They  are  much 
larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns 
grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a  free- martin  is  alfo  fimilar  to 
that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
either  the  bull  or  cow ;  and  they  are  more  fufceptible 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  By  fome  they  are 
fnppofed  to  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  o( 
tafte,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market  ;  this,  hovv- 
cver,  does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who  called 
the  bull  taurus ,  fpoke  alfo  of  taur<e  in  the  feminine 
gender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  obferves,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  cowsy 
who  obtained  the  name  becaufe  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.  He  alfo  quotes  a  paffage  from 
Columella,  III.  vi.  cap .  22.  “  And,  like  the  taura , 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  fhould  be  re¬ 
jected  or  fent  away.”  He  likewife  quotes  Varro,  Ds 
re  rujltca ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  “The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  taura From  which  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  production. 

Of  thefe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  diffeCted  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  in  the  moft 
perfeCt  of  them. — The  external  parts  were  rather  fmaller 
than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  paffed  on  as  in  the  cow 
to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it  began  to 
contraCt  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  paffed  on  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns ;  each  horn  paf- 
fing  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally  to¬ 
wards  the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  horns 
were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  tefticles,  both  of  which 
were  nearly  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg.  No 
Fallopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  tefticles  were 
vafa  deferentia,  but  imperfeCt.  The  left  one  did  not 
come  near  the  tefticle  ;  the'  right  only  came  clofe  to  it, 
but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididymis. 
They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the  vagina 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra. — On  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  and  blad¬ 
der,  were  the  two  bags  called  the  vcficuh  feminales  in 
the  male,  but  much  fmaller  than  what  they  are  in 
the  bull  :  the  duds  opened  along  with  the  vafa  de¬ 
ferentia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpecies, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enaded  about 
them  in  different  nations  ;  but  the  exiftence  of  them  is 
ill  difputed.  Dr  Parfons  has  given  us  a  treatife  on 
the  fiibjed,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explode  the  no¬ 
tion  as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the  her¬ 
maphrodites  that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whofe  clitoris  from  fome  caufe  or  other  was  overgrown ; 
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and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  an  An*  Herma* 
gola  woman  fliown  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite  phrodite. 
fome  time  ago.  w”’" V***" 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,  fuch  as  worms, 
fnails,  leeches,  See.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro¬ 
dites,  which  not  only  have  both  fexes,  but  do  the  office 
of  both  at  the  fame  time.  Such  are  earth-worms, 
round-tailed  worms  found  in  the  inteftines  of  men  and 
horfes,  land-fnails,  and  thofe  of  frefh  waters,  and  all  the 
forts  of  leeches.  And,  as  all  thefe  are  reptiles,  and 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
all  other  infers  which  have  thefe  two  charadters  are 
alfo  hermaphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling  pradfifed  in  this  clafs  of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illuftrated  in  the  inftance  of 
earth-worms.  Thefe  little  creatures  creep,  two  by- 
two,  out  of  holes  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they 
difpofe  their  bodies  in  fiich  a  manner,  as  that  the  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thus  ftretched  length  wife,  a  little  conical  button  or  pa¬ 
pilla  is  thruft  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  other.  Thefe  animals,  being  male  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the  body 
flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it  impof- 
fible  but  that  an  earth-worm  may  couple  with  itfelf, 
and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young  ;  an 
obfervation  which,  to  fome,  appears  highly  extrava¬ 
gant  ! 

Among  the  infers  of  the  foftor  bonelefs  kind,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed,  which  are  fo  far  from  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  fex  at  all.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  the  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms,  pro¬ 
duced  of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds  :  but  the  rcafon 
of  this  is  plain  ;  thefe  are  not  animals  in  a  perfect  ftate, 
but  difguifes  under  which  animals  lurk.  They  have  no 
bufinefs  with  the  propagating  of  their  fpecies,  but  arc 
to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  another  kind,  by 
the  putting  off  their  feveral  coverings,  and  then  only 
they  are  in  their  perfedl  ftate,  and  therefore  then  only 
ftiow  the  differences  of  fex,  which  are  always  in  the 
diftindt  animals,  each  being  only  male  or  female. 

Thefe  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  thefe  crea¬ 
tures,  which  ftiow  no  fex  till  they  arrive  at  that  per¬ 
fect  ftate  again. 

Hermaphrodite  Flowers 9  in  botany.  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  the  fexualifts  on  account  of  their  contain¬ 
ing  both  the  antherse  and  ftigma,  the  fuppofed  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  fame  calyx  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  claffes  in  Linnaeus’s 
fexual  method,  except  the  claffes  moncecia  and  dicccia ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  arc 
produced  on  the  fame  root ;  in  the  latter,  in  diftindl 
plants  from  the  fame  feed. — In  the  clafs  polygamia9 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftindl 
roots.  In  the  plantain -tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma¬ 
phrodite  ;  in  fome,  however,  the  antherae  or  male  or¬ 
gan,  in  others  the  ftigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab¬ 
ortive.  The  flowers  in  the  former  clafs  are  ftyled  fe¬ 
male  hermaphrodites  ;  in  the  latter,  male  hermaphrodites • 

— Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  fcarce  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  one. 
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HERMAS,  an  ecclefiaftical  author  of  the  firft  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and,  according  to  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome, 
the  fame  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in  the  end  of  his  epiftle 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Domitian’s  perfecution,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  This  work  is  intitled  The  Pajlor ,  from  his 
reprefenting  an  angel  fpeaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a  fhepherd.  The  Greek  text  is  loft,  but  a 
very  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  it  is  ft  ill  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  confidered  this  book  as  canonical. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698,  where  it  is  to 
be  found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illuftra- 
ted  with  the  notes  and  corre&ions  of  Cotelerius  and 
Le  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
by  Achbifhop  Wake,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1710. 

Hermas,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monoecia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
umbel  in  the  hermaphrodite  is  terminal  ;  there  is  an 
univerfal  involucrum  and  partial  ones.  The  rays  of  the 
fmall  umbels  are  lobed  ;  the  central  one  flower-bearing; 
there  are  five  petals,  and  as  many  barren  ftamina  ;  the 
feeds  are  two  fold  and  fuborbicular.  I11  the  male  the 
lateral  umbels  have  univerfal  and  partial  involucra  ;  the 
fmall  umbels  are  many-flowered  ;  there  are  five  petals, 
and  five  fertile  ftamina. 

HERMES,  or  Herma,  among  antiquaries,  a  fort 
of  fquare  or  cubical  figure  of  the  god  Mercury,  ufually 
made  of  marble,  though  fometimes  of  brafs  or  other  ma¬ 
terials,  without  arms  or  legs,  and  planted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  their  crofs-ways. 

Servius  gives  us  the  origin  thereof,  in  his  comment 
on  the  eighth  book  of  the  iEneid.  Some  fhepherds, 
fays  he,  having  one  day  caught  Mercury,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Hermes ,  afleep  on  a  mountain,  cutoffhis  hands; 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  the  mountain  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  done,  became  denominated  Cyllenius,  from 
xv\xo?  maimed:  and  thence,  adds  Servius,  it  is  that  cer¬ 
tain  ftatues  without  arms  are  denominated  Htrmefes  or 
Herma.  But  this  etymology  of  the  epithet  of  Cyllenius 
cor.tradi&s  moll  of  the  other  ancient  authors  ;  who  de¬ 
rive  it  hence,  that  Mercury  was  born  at  Cyllene,  a  city 
of  Elis,  or  even  on  the  mountain  Cyllene  itfelf,  which 
had  been  thus  called  before  him. 

Suidas  gives  a  moral  explication  of  this  cuflom  of 
making  ftatues  of  Mercury  without  arms.  The  Her- 
mefes,  fays  he,  were  ftatues  of  ftone  placed  at  the  vefli- 
buies  or  porches  of  the  doors  and  temples  at  Athens  ; 
for  this  reafon,  that  as  Mercury  was  held  the  god  of 
fpeech  and  of  truth,  fquare  and  cubical  flatues  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  proper  ;  having  this  in  common  with  truth,  that 
on  what  fide  foever  they  are  viewed,  they  always  appear 
the  fame. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Athens  abounded  more 
than  any  other  place  in  Hermefes  :  there  were  abun¬ 
dance  of  very  (ignal  ones  in  divers  parts  of  the  city,  and 
they  were  indeed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
place.  They  were  alfo  placed  in  the  high-roads  and 
crofs-ways,  becaufe  Mercury,  who  was  the  courier  of 
the  gods,  prellded  over  the  highways;  whence  he  had 
liis  furname  of  Trivius,  from  trivium  ;  and  that  of  Via- 
cus,  from  via. 

From  Suidas's  account,  above  cited,  it  appears, 
that  the  terms  termini ,  ufed  among  us  in  the  door- cafes, 
balconies,  &c.  of  our  buildings,  take  their  origin  from 
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thefe  Athenian  Hermefes ;  and  that  it  was  more  proper 
to  call  them  hermetes  than  termini ,  becaufe,  though  the 
Roman  termini  were  fquare  (tones,  whereon  a  head  was 
frequently  placed,  yet  they  were  rather  ufed  as  land¬ 
marks  and  mere  (tones  than  as  ornaments  of  building. 
See  the  articles  Mercury  and  Thoth. 

HERMETIC,  or  HERMETiCAt-Art,  a  name  given 
to  chemiftry,  on  a  fuppofition  that  Hermes  Trifmegi- 
ftus  was  the  inventor  thereof,  or  that  he  excelled  there¬ 
in.  See  Thoth. 

Hermetical  Philofophy  is  that  which  undertakes  to 
folve  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  cf  nature,  from 
the  three  chemical  principles,  fait,  fulphur,  and  mer¬ 
cury. 

Hermetical  Phxfic,  or  Medicine,  is  that  fyftem  or 
hypothefis  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operations  of  medicine,  on 
the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philofophy,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  fyftem  of  alkali  and  acid. 

Hermetical  Seal,  a  manner  of  (lopping  or  clofing 
glafs  veflels,  for  chemical  operations,  fo  very  accurately, 
that  nothing  can  exhale  or  efcape,  not  even  the  moll 
fubtile  fpirits.  It  is  performed  by  heating  the  neck  of 
the  vcfiel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then  with  a  pair  of  pincers  twilling  it  clofe  toge¬ 
ther.  This  they  call  putting  on  Hermas’s  feal.  There  are 
alfo  other  ways  of  fealing  veflels  hermetically;  viz.  by 
(lopping  them  wTith  a  plug  or  flopple  of  glafs,  well  luted 
into  the  neck  of  the  veflel ;  or,  by  turning  another  ovum 
philofophicum  upon  that  wherein  the  matter  is  con¬ 
tained. 

HERMHARPOCRATES,  or  Hermarpocra- 
tes,  in  antiquity,  a  deity,  or  figure  of  a  deity,  com- 
pofed  of  Mercury,  and  Harpocrates  the  god  of  Silence. 

M.  Spon  gives  us  a  hermharpocrates  in  his  Rech. 
Cur .  de  V Antiquit t,  p.  98.  fig.  15.  having  wings  on  hi3 
feet  like  Mercury,  and  laying  his  finger  on  his  mouth 
like  Harpocrates.  It  is  probable  they  might  mean, 
by  this  combination,  that  iilence  is  fometimes  elo¬ 
quent. 

HERMIANI,  or  Hermiatit/e,  a  feft  of  heretics 
in  the  fecond  century,  thus  called  from  their  leader 
Hermias.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Selcuciani . 

One  of  their  diftinguifliing  tenets  wras,  that  God  is 
corporeal.  Another,  that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  afeend 
into  heaven  with  his  body,  but  left  it  in  the  fun. 

HERMIONE  (anc.  geog.),  a  confiderable  city  of 
Argolis.  It  was  in  ruins  (except  a  few  temples)  in 
the  time  of  Paufanias ;  who  fays  that  the  new'  city  was 
at  the  diftance  of  four  (ladia  from  the  promontory  on 
which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.  It  gave  name 
to  the  Sinus  Kermionicus,  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Eremita,  a  devout  per- 
fon  retired  into  folitude,  to  he  more  at  leifure  for  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelr  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world. — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  defert  or  wildernefs ;  and,  according  to 

the  etymology,  fliould  rather  be  wrote  Eremit . 

Paul  furnamed  the  Hermit ,  is  ufually  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit  ;  though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  wras 
the  firft. — Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias :  others  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 
eremitical  life  ;  but  others  think  that  he  only  rekind- 
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led  and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that  matter. 

It  the  difciples  of  that  faint  owned  St  Paul  of  Thebes 
Sans?6  for  that  .Pra<^ed  it*  The  perfections  of 

« - f—  Decius  and  Valerian  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 

occafion. — Several  of  the  ancient  hermits,  as  St  An¬ 
thony,  &c.  though  they  lived  in  deferts,  had  yet  num¬ 
bers  of  religious  accompanying  them. 

There  are  alfo  various  orders  and  congregations  of  re¬ 
ligious  diftin^uifhed  by  the  title  of  hermits  ;  as,  hermits 
of  St  Auguftine,  of  St  John  Baptift,  of  St  Jerom,  of 
St  Paul,  &c. 

Hermit  (Gaytier  Peter  the),  a  French  officer  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  military  profef- 
fion,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  Unfortunate- 
iy,  he  travelled  to  the  Holy  JLand  about  the  year  1093  ; 
and  making  a  melancholy  recital  of  the  deplorable 
fituation  of  a  few  Chriftians  in  that  country  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  and  at  the  fame  time  enthufiaftically  lament¬ 
ing  that  Infidels  ffiould  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  famous 
city  where  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  firft  promulgated 
his  facred  do&rines,  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  commif- 
fion  to  excite  all  Chriflian  princes  to  a  general  war 
againfl  the  Turks  and  Saracens  the  pofTeffors  of  the 
Holv  Land.  See  Crusades. 

HERMITAGE  properly  fignifies  a  little  hut  or 
habitation,  in  fome  defcrt  place,  where  a  hermit 
dwells. 

Hermitage  is  alfo  popularly  attributed  to  any  religi¬ 
ous  cell,  built  and  endowed  in  a  private  and  reclufe 
place,  and  thus  annexed  to  fome  large  abbey,  of  which 
the  fuperior  was  called  hermita . 

HERMODAC  I  YL,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  root 
brought  from  Turkey.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart 
flatted,  of  a  white  colour,  compadl,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or 
powder  ;  of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  tafte,  with  a  light  degree 
of  acrimony.  Hermodadlyls  were  of  great  repute  a- 
mong  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ;  but  thofe  we  now 
meet  with  in  the  fhops  have  very  little  purgative  virtue* 

Neumann  declares  he  never  found  them  "to  have  any 
effea  at  all. —The  hermoda&il  is  the  root  of  the  Col- 
chicum  variegatum,  according  to  fome  ;  others  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  root  of  the  Iris  tnberofa. 

HERMOG.tt.NES,  the  firft,  ana  moft  celebrated 
architect  of  antiquity,  was,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
born  at  Alanbada,  a  city  in  Caria.  He  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana  at  Magnefia  ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Tros  ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  parts  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubjed,  which 
is  loft. 

He rm ogenes-Tu rfenjis ,  a  rhetorician  and  orator,  and 
who  was  in  every  refpcd  a  prodigy.  At  17  years 
»of  age  he  publifhed  his  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  and  at 
20  his  philofophic  ideas  :  but  at  25  he  forgot  every 
thing  he  had  known.  It  is  faid,  that  hi*3  body  being 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  and  ail  over  hairy.  He  died  about 
168  B.C. 

HERMOGENI ANS,  a  fed  of  ancient  heretics, 
denominated  from  their  leader  Hermogenes,  who  lived 
towards  the  ciofe  of  the  fecond  century.  Hermogenes 
eftablifhed  matter  as  his  firft  principle  ;  and  regarding 
matter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  maintained  that 
the  world,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  as  alfo 
the  fouls  of  men  and  other  fpirits,  were  formed  by  the 
Deity  from  an  uncreated  and  eternal  mafs  of  corrupt 
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.  .  The  opinions  of  Hermogenes,  with  regard  to  Hermor. 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  foul,  were  II 
warmly  oppofed  by  Tertullian. 

The  Hermogenians  were  divided  into  feveral  branches 
under  their  refpeftive  chieftains,  viz.  Hermiani,  Seleu- 
cians,  Materiari,  &c. 

HERMON,  or  Aermon  (anc.  geos;.)  ;  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Amorites,  called  Sanior  by  the  Phoenici¬ 
ans,  and  Sertir  or  Scnlr  by  the  Amorites,  on  the  eaft 
of  Jordan.  It  is  alfo  called  Sion,  (Mofes)  ;  but  mull 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerufalem.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion  ;  in  the  vulgate,  it 
is  called  Sarion.  Joihua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
dominion  of  Og  king  of  Balhan  ;  which  mull  be  un- 
derftood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  is  never  particularly 
mentioned  by  profane  writers ;  being  comprifed  under 
the  appellation  Libanus ,  or  Antilibanus ,  with  which 
mountain  it  is  joined  to  the  eaft.  It  is  alfo  called  Hcr- 
monim  plurally,  Pfalm  xlii.  6.  becaufe  it  was  cxtenfive, 
and  contained  feveral  mountains. 

HERMUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Ionia  ;  which 
riling  near  Dorylaetim,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  a  moun- 
tain  facred  to  Dindymene  or  Cybele.  touched  Myfia, 
and  ran  through  the  Regio  Combufta.  then  through 
the  p.ains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carrying  along 
with  it  the  Paaolus,  Hyllus,  and  other  lefs  noble  ri¬ 
vers.  Its  waters  were  faid  to  roll  down  gold,  by  Vir- 
gil  and  other  poets.  x 

HERNANDRfA,  Jack-in-a-box-tree  :  A  ge- 
nus  of  the  trmndna  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clals  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  J?  8th  order,  Tricoccee.  The  male  calyx  is  tri¬ 
partite  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  the  female  calyx  is  trun¬ 
cated,  quite  entire;  the  corolla  hexapetalous ;  the  plum 
hollow,  and  open  at  the  mouth  or  upper  part,  with  a 
loofe  kernel. 

.  Species,  I.  The  fonora,  or  common  jack-in- a-box 
is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  grows  20  or  30 
feet  high  ;  and  is  garniffied  with  broad  peltated  leaves, 
and  monoecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  large  fwollen. 
hollow  fruit  formed  of  the  calyx  ;  having  a  hole  or 
open  at  the  end,  and  a  hard  nut  within.  The  wind, 
bknvmg  into  the  cavity  of  this  fruit  makes  a  very 
wh filling  and  rattling  noife,  whence  comes  the  name. 

2.  The  ovigera  grows  many  feet  high,  garniflied  with 
large  oval  leaves  not  peltated  ;  and  monoecious  flowers 
fucceeded  by  a  fwollen  fruit  open  at  the  end,  and  a  nut 
within. 

Ufcs.  The  fonora,  in  Java,  affords  a  fure  antidote 
again  ft  poifon,  if  you  either  put  its  fmall  roots  on  the 
wounds  or  eat  them  ;  as  was  difeovered  to  Rumphius  by 
a  captive  woman  in  the  war  between  the  people  of  Ma- 
cafar  and  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1667.  The  foldiers. 
of  the  former  always  carry  this  root  about  them,  as  a 
remedy  agamft  wounds  with  poifonous  arrows. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  being  tender  exotics, 
mull  be  planted  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  always 
kept  in  a  hot  houfe  ;  in  which,  notwithftandiW  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  they  feldom  flower, °  and 
never  grow  beyond  the  height  of  common  Ihrubs,  tho’ 
m  the  places  where  they  are  natives  they  arrive  at 
the  height  of  trees.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
procured  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Kent,  6  miles  from  Canterbu¬ 
ry,  12  from  Margate,  and  14  from  Feverlham.  It  for, 
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Hernia  merly  had  a  market,  and  has  now  a  fair  on  Eafter- 
||  Tuefday.  The  church  is  a  large  ancient  ftru&ure,  with 
Hero.  a  tower  of  flint,  and  has  fix  flails  of  the  cathedral  kind, 
with  divifions  cf  the  choir  from  the  nave  by  a  carved 
fcreen  of  oak.  The  church  is  113  feet  long.  The 
ftone  font  is  very  ancient.  Here  the  great  Dr  Ridley, 
the  Englifli  martyr,  was  vicar.  Here  is  a  commodious 
bay,  frequented  by  colliers,  &c. 

HERNIA,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a  defcent  of 
the  inteftines  or  omentum  out  of  their  natural  place ; 
or  rather,  the  tumour  formed  by  that  defcent,  popular¬ 
ly  called  a  rupture.  The  word  is  Latin,  hernia,  and 
originally  fignifies  the  fame  with  tumor  fcroti ,  called  alfo 
ramex .  Prifcian  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Marfi  gave 
the  appellation  hernia  to  rocks  ;  whence  fome  will  have 
hernias  thus  called  propter  duritiem,  on  account  of  their 
hardnefs.  Scaliger  choofes  rather  to  derive  the  word 
from  the  Greek  e^voc,  ramus,  branch.  See  (Index  to) 
Surgery. 

HERNIARIA,  rupture-wort  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1  ith  order,  Sarmentacea.  The  calyx  is  quinque  partite; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  there  are  five  barren  ftamina,  and  a 
mo  nofpermous  capfule. 

Species.  There  are  four  fpecies,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  one  is  the  glabra,  or  fmooth  rupture-wort, 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  low  trail¬ 
ing  plant,  with  leaves  like  the  fmaller  chickweed  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks 
at  the  joints,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour. 

Ufes,  &c.  This  plant  is  a  little  faltifh  and  aftrin- 
gent.  The  juice  takes  away  fpecks  in  the  eye.  Cows, 
flieep,  and  horfes,  eat  the  plant ;  goats  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it. 

HERO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  a  great  and  illuf- 
trious  perfon,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  fuppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  heros ,  and  that  of 
the  Greek  femudens,  44  demi-god ” — The  Greeks 
ereded  columns  and  other  monuments  over  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes,  and  eflabliflied  a  kind  of  worfliip  in 
honour  of  the  manes  both  of  their  heroes  and  heroines. 
The  Romans  alfo  railed  ftatues  in  honour  of  their  he¬ 
roes  ;  but  there  were  fix  «f  their  heroes  of  a  fuperior 
order,  and  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
community  of  the  twelve  great  gods  :  thefe  were  Her¬ 
cules,  Bacchus,  Efculapius,  Romulus,  Caftor,  and 
Pollux.  Writers  have  diflinguifhed  between  the  wor- 
fhip  which  the  ancients  paid  to  their  heroes  and  that 
offered  to  their  gods.  The  latter,  it  is  faid,  confifted 
of  facrifices  and  libations  ;  the  former  was  only  a  kind 
of  funeral  honour,  in  which  they  celebrated  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  concluding  the  rehearfal  with  feafts. 

Hero  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  for  a 
great,  illuftrious,  and  extraordinary  perfonage  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  refpett  of  valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and 
other  militaiy  virtues. 

F.  Bouhours  makes  this  diftin&ion  between  a  great 
man  and  a  hero,  that  the  latter  is  more  daring,  fierce, 
and  enterprifing  ;  and  the  former  more  prudent, 
thoughtful,  and  referved.  In  this  fenfe  we  properly 
fay,  Alexander  was  a  hero,  Julius  Caefar  a  great  man. 


Hero  of  d  poem  or  romance ,  is  the  principal  perfb-  Hera 
nage,  or  he  who  has  the  chief  part  in  it.  Thus  the  fj 
hero  of  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  ;  of  the  Odyffey,  Ulyffes  ; Hcrodian5; 
of  the  iEneid,  iEneas  ;  of  Taffo’s  Jerufalem,  God¬ 
frey  of  Bulloign  ;  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft,  Adam  ; 
though  Mr  Dryden  will  have  the  devil  to  be  Milton’s 
hero,  becaufe  he  gets  the  better  of  Adam,  and  drives 
him  out  of  Paradife. 

Hero,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  famous  prieftefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hellefpont.  She  being  beloved  by  Lean- 
der,  who  lived  at  Seftos  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftrait, 
he  every  night  fwam  over  to  vifit  her,  being  dire&ed 
by  a  light  fixed  on  the  tower.  But  the  light  being  put 
out  in  a  ftormy  night,  the  youth  miffed  his  way,  and 
was  drowned  ;  on  which  Hero  threw  herfelf  into  the 
fea,  and  perifhed. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe¬ 
maticians;  the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
young ,  Hero .  The  younger  was  a  difciple  of  Ctefibius. 

They  are  known  by  two  works  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Barochius  :  Spiralium  liber ,  by  Hero  fenior  ;  and 
TraBat.  artis  et  machin.  militar .  by  Hero  junior.  They 
flouriflied  about  130  and  100  B.  C. 

HEROD,  falfely  fly  led  the  Great,  king  and  exe¬ 
crable  tyrant  of  Judsea  ;  who,  on  the  ftrength  of  a 
mifinterpreted  prophecy,  caufed  all  the  male  children 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood  to  be  maffacred 
by  his  foldiers  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  deftroying  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  7 1 ,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  perfons  of 
quality,  whom  he  kept  in  prifon,  fliould  be  maffacred 
the  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  every  confiderable  family  in  the  kingdom  might 
filed  tears  at  his  death  ;  but  that  inhuman  order  was 
not  executed. 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  hiftorian,  who 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  flouriflied 
in  the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  philofopher  ;  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gor¬ 
dian*  It  is  written  in  very  elegant  Greek  ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  tranflation  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Ange- 
lus  Politianus.  Herodian  has  been  publifiied  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  4to,  in  1 5 8  r  ;  by  Boeder,  at  Strafburg, 
in  1662,  8vo  ;  and  by  Hudfon,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 

8  vo. 

HERODIANS,  a  fed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  ;  mentioned  Math.  xxii.  16.  Mark  iii.  6*, 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  very  much  divided 
with  regard  to  the  Herodians.  St  Jerom,  in  his  Dia¬ 
logue  againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have 
been  given  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Mefiiah  ; 
and  Teitullian  and  Epiphanius  are  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  But  the  fame  Jerom,  in  his  Comment  on  St 
Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridiculous  ;  and  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod’s  foldiers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans  ;  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interpreters 
render  the  word  by  the  domejlics  of  Herod ,  i.  e.  44  his 
3  O  2  courtiers/” 
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Herodotus,  courtiers.”  M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  2 2d  chap-  impofed  by  others. 

- - * -  ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more  probable  opinion. 

The  name  Herodian  lie  imagines  to  have  been  given 
to  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod’s  party  and  intereft  ;  and 
were  for  preferving  the  government  in  his  family,  a- 

bont  which  were  great  divifions  among  the  Jews. _ F. 

Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Saddncees  to 
have  been  the  fame.-— Dr  Prideaux  is  of  opinion 
that  they  derived  their  name  from  Herod  the  Great, 
and  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Jews 
by  their  concurrence  with  Herod’s  fcheme  of  fubjeA- 
ing  himfelf  and  his  dominions  to  the  Romans,  and 
likewife  by  complying  with  many  of  their  heathen 
ufages  and  cuftoms.  This  fymbolizing  with  idolatry 
upon  views  of  intereft  and  worldly  policy,  was  proba¬ 
bly  that  leaven  of  Herod,  againft  which  our  Saviour 
cautioned  his  difciples.  It  is  farther  probable  that 
they  were  chiefly  of  die  fe&  of  Sadducees  ;  becanfe 
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the  leaven  of  Herod  is  alfo  denominated  the  leaven  of  fcrunt,  ut  ego  audivi ,  &c. 
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Lucian  telb  us,  that  thefe  names  Herodotus 
were  given  them  by  the  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games,  || 
when  they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  compliment  Heron, 
that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  pains  to  do  ~ 
them  fo  much  honour.  Others  have  thought  that  the 
names  of  the  mufes  have  been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of 
reproach  ;  and  were  defigned  to  intimate,  that  Hero¬ 
dotus,  inftead  of  true  hiftory,  had  written  a  great  deal 
of  fable.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  he  is  accufed 
by  feveral  authors  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wanted  perfons  to  defend  him.  Aldus  Manutius,  Joa¬ 
chim  Camerarius,  and  Henry  Stephens,  have  writt 
apologies  for  him;  and,  among  other  things,  have  j 
juftly  obferved,  that  he  feldom  relates  any  thing  of 
doubtful  credit  without  producing  the  authority  on 
which  his  narration  is  founded  ;  and,  if  he  has  no  cer¬ 
tain  authority  to  fix  it  upon,  ufes  always  the  terms  ut 


the  Sadducees. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of 
Halicarnaflus  in  Caria,  foil  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  484  B.  C.  The  city  of  Halicarnaflus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandfon 
of  Artemifla  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
country  and  retired  to  Samos  ;  from  whence  he  tra¬ 
velled  over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  & c.  and  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  origin 
of  many  nati  ns.  He  then  began  to  digeft  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  had  collected  into  order,  and  compofed  that 
hiftory  which  has  preferved  his  name  among  men  ever 
iiiice.  Fie  wrote  it  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  according  to 
the  general  opinion.— Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
confider  with  himfelf, 

What  he  (hould  do  to  be  for  ever  known 

And  make  the  a^e  to  come  his  own, 

ill  the  moft  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  poflibk.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  eafily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians  in  whofe  favour  it  was  written  :  but  then  he  fore- 
faw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
feveral  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpe&ive 
city  ;  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace¬ 
demonians,  &c.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there¬ 
fore  to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  afiembling  all 
together;  and  accordingly  recited  his  work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a  Angle  per- 
fon  in  Greece  who  had  not  feen  him  at  the  Olympic  games, 
or  heai  d  thofe  fpcak  of  him  who  had  feen  him  there. 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books  ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  Dionyfius  Flalicarnaffenfis, 
contain  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  240  years  ;  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firft 
king  of  Perfia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiftorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  being  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  name  of  a  mufe  ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
two  difquifitions  among  the  learned  :  1 .  Whether  they 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  himfelf;  and,  2.  For  what 
reafon  they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe 
names  himfelf ;  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they  were 


There  is  aferibed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfely,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  work  —He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialed,  and  his  ftyle 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
tafte.  .  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian  ;  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
.r57°*  and  the  other  in  1592  ;  one  by  Gale  at  London 
in  1679;  an<3  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715, 
which  is  the  laft  and  beft,  though  not  the  beft  printed. 

HEROIC,  fomething  belonging  to  a  hero,  or  he¬ 
roine.  Thus  we  fay,  heroic  actions,  heroic  virtue,  he* 
roic  ftyle,  heroic  verfe,  heroic  poet,  heroic  age,  See. 

Heroic  4ge,  is  that  age  or  period  of  the  world 
wherein  the  heroes ,  or  thofe  called  by  the  poets  the 
children  of  the  gods ,  are  fuppoled  to  have  lived. — The 
heroic  age  coincides  with  the  fabulous  age. 

Heroic  Poem  is  that  which  undertakes  to  deferibe 
lome  extraordinary  a&ion,  or  enterprize.  Homer,  Vir¬ 
gil,  Statius,  Lucan,  Taffo,  Camoens,  Milton,  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  have  compofed  heroic  poems .  In  this  feufe,  heroic 
poem  coincides  with  epic  poem. 

Heroic  Verfey  is  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are 
ufnally  compofed  ;  or,  it  is  that  proper  for  fuch 
poems.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are 
peculiarly  denominated  heroic  verfes9  as  being  alone 
ufed  by  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  Alexandrine  veries,  of 
12  fyliables,  were  formerly  called  heroic  verfes ,  as  being 
fuppofed  the  only  verfe  proper  for  heroic  poetry  ;  but 
later  writers  ufe  verfes  of  ten  fyliables. 

HEROINE,  Heroine,  or  Herois ,  a  woman  that 
has  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  a  hero,  or  that  has 
done  fome  heroic  a£tion. 

HERON,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great'devourer  of  fifli,  and  will 
do  more  mifehief  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter.  Some 
fay  that  an  heron  will  deftroy  more  fifh  in  a  week  than 
an  otter  will  in  three  months  ;  but  that  feems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  out  the  fiih  they  fed 
them  with  into  a  tub  of  water  ;  and  counting  them- 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found  that  a  heron  will 
eat  50  moderate- fized  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  carp  ponds  vilited  by  this  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  ftore  carp  in  a  year,  and 
will  hunt  them  fo  clofe  that  very  few  can  efcape.  The 
readied  method  of  deftroying  this  mifehievous  bird  is 
by  fi filing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike,  with  a 

baited. 
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weight ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  baited  lines  being  funk 
by  means  of  the  ftone  in  different  parts  of  th  pond 
in  a  night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  ta- 
ken  bv  one  or  other  of  them. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  Pu^u*e’  .whic 
breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  to,  ac¬ 
cordingly  receives  different  denominations,  bee  (the 

A».ho«y),  •  Sp-M 

ftorian,  was  fecretary  to  Vefpafian  Gonzaga  vice¬ 
roy  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  hiftonographer  of  the 
Indies,  under  king  Philip  II.  who  allowed  him  a  con- 
fi dei able  penfion.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  t 
Indies,  in  Spanilh,  from  1492  to  1554  !  and  of  the 
world  (not  fo  much  efteemed),  from  1554  to  I598* 
He  died  in  1625,  aged  about  66.  .„ 

Herrera  (Ferdinand  de),  an  eminent  Spamfh  poe  , 
nf  the  1 6th  century,  wa  born  at  Seville,  and  princi¬ 
pally  fucceeded  in  the  lyric  kind.  Befides  his  poems, 
be  wrote  notes  on  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  an  an  ac 
count  of  the  war  of  Cyprus,  and  the  battle  of  Le- 

^HERRING,  in  ichthyology, a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 

The  name  herring  is  derived  from  the  German  beer, 
an  army,  which  expreffes  their  number,  when  they  mi¬ 
grate  into  our  feas.  Herrings  are  found  in  great  plen¬ 
ty  from  the  higheft  northern  latitudes  as  low  as  the 
northern  coafts  of  France  They  are  alfo  met  within 
vaft  ftioals  on  the  coaft  of  America,  as  low  as  Caroli 
na  •  they  are  found  alfo  in  in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka, 
andpoflibly  reach  Japan  :  but  their  winter  rendezvous 
is  within  the  arftic  circle,  whither  they  retire  after 
fpawuing,  and  where  they  are  provided  with  plenty  of 
infeeft  food.  For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  mi¬ 
gration  of  herrings,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  fiihery,  &c. 
fee  Clupea  and  Hemng-FisHExr. 

They  are  in  full  roe  at  the  end  of  June,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  begin  to  depofite  their  fpawn. 

There  are  different  names  given  to  preserved  her¬ 
rings,  according  to  the  different  manners  wherein  they 
b  ordered  :  as,  1.  Search  ;  which  are  fuch  as  are 
caught  all  the  (idling  feafon.and  are  but  once  packed. 
A  barrel  of  thefe  holds  fix  or  eight  hundred  ;  eight 
barrels  go  to  the  tun  by  law  ;  a  hundred  01  herrings 
is  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  ;  a  laft  is  ten  thou fand, 
and  they  commonly  reckon  fourteen  barrels  to  the  laft. 
2  There  are  others,  repacked  on  Ihore,  called  repac  - 
tJ  herrings  ;  feventeen  barrels  of  fea-ft.cks  commonly 
make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  repacked  hernngs. 
The  manner  of  repacking  them  is,  to  take  out  th 
herrings,  wafh  them  out  in  their  own  pickle,  and  lay 
them  orderly  in  a  frerti  barrel :  thefe  have  no  fait  put 
to  them,  but  are  clofe  packed,  andheaded  phya 
fworn  cooper,  with  pickle,  when  the  barrel  is  half  ful  . 
The  pickle  is  brine  ;  fo  ttrong  as  that  the  herring  will 
fwim  in  it  3.  Summers,  are  fuch  as  the  Dutch  chafer, 
or  divers  catch  from  June  to  the  15th  of  July .  Iheie 
are  fold  away  in  fea-fticks,  to  be  fpent  prefently,  in 
regard  of  their  fatnefs  ;  becaufe  they  will  not  endure 
repacking.  They  go  one  with  another,  full  and  foot 
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ten ;  but  the  repacked  herrings  are  forted,  the  full 

herrings  by  themfelves.  4-  The  /hotte"  and{f  hT 
rings  by  themfelves ;  the  barrel  whereof  is  to  be  mark¬ 
ed  dillinftly.  5.  Cruse  herrings  ;  which  are  Fuch  as 
are  caught  after  the  ,4th  of  September.  Thefe  are 
cured  with  that  kind  of  fait  called  fait  upon  fait,  and 
are  carefully  forted  out,  all  full  herrings,  and  ufed  m 
the  repacking.  6.  Carved  herrings.  Thefe  ferve  to 
make  red  herrings,  being  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the 
Yarmouth  feas,  from  the  end  of  Auguft  to  the  middle 
of  October;  provided  they  can  be  earned  afhore  with¬ 
in  a  week,  more  or  lefs,  after  they  are  taken.  Thefe 
are  never  gipped,  but  rowed  in  fait,  for  .he  better 
preferving  of  them,  till  they  can  be  brought  on  Ihore  ; 
and  fuch  as  are  kept  to  make  red-herrings  are  walhed 
in  great  vats  in  frefti  water,  before  they  are  hung  up 
in  the  herring-hangs  or  red-herring  hoiiies. 

As  for  the  manner  of  falling  herrings.  The  nets  be¬ 
ings  haled  on  board,  the  fifties  are  taken  out,  and  put 
into  the  warbacks,  which  ftand  on  one  fide  of  the  vef- 
fels  When  all  the  nets  are  thus  unloaded,  one  nils 
the’  gippers  balkets.  The  gippers  cut  their_  throats, 
take  out  their  gut-,  and  fling  out  the  full  herrings  into 
one  bailee t,  and  the  Ihotten  into  another.  One  man 
takes  the  full  balket  when  they  are  gipped,  and  car¬ 
ries  them  to  the  rower-back,  wherein  there  is  lalt. 
One  hoy  rows  and  ftirs  them  about  m  the  fait,  and  an¬ 
other  takes  -them,  thus  rowed,  and  carries  them  u 
balkets  to  the  packers.  Four  men  pack  the  herrings 
into  one  barrel,  and  lay  them,  one  by  one,  ftmigh t  and 
even  ;  and  another  man,  when  the  barrel  is  full,  takes 
it  from  the  packers.  It  is  left  to  Hand  a  day,  or  more, 
open  to  fettle,  that  the  fait  may  melt  and  diffolve  .0 
pickle ;  after  which  it  is  filled  up,  and  the  barrel 
headed.  The  pickle  is  to  be  llrong  enough  to  iultain 
a  herring  ;  otherwife  the  filh  decay  in  it. 

Herring  (Thomas),  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  reftor  at 
Walfoken  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1693. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefus-college,  Cambridge;  was 
afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  Corpus  Chnfti  College,  and 
continued  a  tutor  there  upwards  of  feven  years.  41a- 
vino-  entered  into  prieft’s  orders  in  1719,  he  was  .uc- 
ceffively  minifter  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  Qm, 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge  ;  chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood,  bilhop  of  Ely  ;  redor  of  Retungdon  in  El- 
fex,  and  of  Barly  in  Hertfordihire preacher  to  the 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  majefty,  reAor  of  Blechingly  in.  Surry,  and  dean 
of  Rochefter.  In  1737  he  was  confecrated  bilhop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1743  tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  York.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Potter  m  1747, 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  but  m 
1  yes  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  after  languifhing 
about  four  years,  he  died  on  the  13th  of  March  1757. 
He  expended  upwards  of  fix  thoufand  pounds  in  re- 
pairing  and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croydon  and 
Lambeth.  This  worthy  prelate,  in  a  moft  eminent 
degree,  poffeffed  the  virtues  of  public  life  ;  bis  mind 
was  filled  with  unaffeded  piety  and  benevolence,  he 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  true  friend  to  rehgij 
ous  and  civil  liberty.  After  his  death  was  pubhlhed 
a  volume  of  his  fermons  on  public  occafions. 

HERRNHUT,  or  Herrnhuth,  the  hrltand  molt 
3  q  ^  con  fide rable 


Herrnhut 
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confidmble  fettlenienf  of  the  United  Brethren,  com- 
only  called  Moravians,  fituated  in  Upper  Lufatia 
upon  an  eftate  belonging  to  the  family  of  Nicolas 
Lewis  ^ount  Zinzendorf,  about  50  miles  eaft  of  Dref- 
dem  'See  the  article  United  Brethren. 

Tne  building  of  this  place  was  begun  in  1727  bv 
fome  emigrants  from  Moravia,  who  forfook  theirpof- 
p®°"o  °"  account  of  the  perfecution  they  fuffered  as 
Proteftants  from  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  being  well 
received  by  Count  Zinzendorf,  cleared  a  fpot  of 
ground  allotted  to  them  by  him  upon  the  rife  of  an 
hill  tailed  the  Hutlerg,  or  Watch-hill,  from  which 
they  took  occafion  to  call  the  new  fettlement  Herrnhut 
Cr-  e  .  atcb  l^e  Lord.  More  emigrants  taking 
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refuge  with  them  and  many  other  perfons^TningThel  bui^^tbiS'b^f  ^  ^  “  anotherl^S 
'Congregation,  the  buildings  increafed  confidembly  •  S  ll  T  by  fin-  e  5  with  a  chapel, 

and  at  orefent  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  weffik  ternaf  r  ^garden.  TheV 


habitant  pays  fo'r  rent  and  board  a  moderate  fum  f,y.  Her„,h„. 
ed  by  a  committee  of  overfeers,  i„  which  he  wa’rde*  — ^  ' 
of  the  houfe  prefides;  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  nZtaia 
g  od  order,  attend  to  the  external  welfare  of  th* 
houfe  and  its  inhabitants,  and  by  his  advice  and  aftf. 

B  fid  PthVent  T7  CVil  arifi^  fr0m  eternal  fources. 

Befides  the  warden,  an  unmarried  clergyman  refides 

in  the  houfe,  appointed  to  3^^  to  the  moral  con. 
duft  and  fpiritual  concerns  of  all  the  fingle  men  be- 
longmg  to  the  congregation.  He  hears  their  com- 

fc  ’  ‘"X*  ™'thgood  adv!^,  and  ufes  all  his 
influence  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the  prevention  of 

any  evil  that  would  undermine  their  fpiritual  happt 
nefs.—°n  the  other  fide  of  the  fquare  is  another  hrge 
building,  inhabited  bv  fino-lp  WnrRP  11  •  _  l  t 


°  ““ouiugK  increaled  conliderably ; 

vnLf  pfefent  Herrnhut  is  a  regular  and  well  built 

hlr  g  f  T  nvm‘i  abr)U,C  1300  *nhabitants,  all  mem- 
bers  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren.  Befides 
the  minifter  and  his  a  IT, Hants,  a  warden  is  appointed, 
■who  prefides  in  the  veftry,  and  fuperin tends  the  tern- 
poral  concerns  of  the  fettlement.  The  Brethren  dif- 
tinguifh  themfeives  by  a  plain  and  uniform  drefs,  the 
women  having  retained  the  drefs  of  the  countries  from 
which  the  firft  emigrants  proceeded,  not  from  any  fu- 
perftitious  attachment  to  old  forms,  but  from  a  defire 
to  preclude  vanity  and  ufelefs  expence.  As  moll  of 
the  iettlements  ofthis  community  refemble  each  other 
both  in  the  difpofition  of  their  buildings  and  in  their 
internal  regulations,  we  will  give  a  fhort  fketch  of 
■Herrnhut,  as  the  pattern  from  which  the  reft  were 
copied,  though  there  are  others  in  which  the  buildings 
are  more  regularly  planned.  The  chapel,  which  is 
iituated  in  a  large  fquare,  is  a  fpacious  and  neat  build¬ 
ing,  turn  idled  with  a  good  organ  and  moveable  forms, 
but  no  pews.  The  men  fit  on  one  fide,  and  the  women 

r  ,otber\cn*er'nS  at  feparate  doors.  Befides 
the  ufual  Sunday’s  fervice,  the  congregation  meets 
here  every  evening  and  -the  children  every  morning, 
i  he  dwellings  of  the  minifter  and  warden  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  form  one,  and  a  fchool-houfe  the  other,  wing 
to  the  chapel.  From  the  chapel  an  avenue  of  tree! 


*  ?  \  . .  miu  d  Aarge  garden.  The  in- 

ternal  regu  ations  are  exaftly  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  houfe  of  the  fingle  men.  There  are  likewife  houfes 
for  widowers  and  widows,  who  find  in  them  an  agree- 
able  retreat,  with  board  and  lodging.  The  noof  air* 
cared  for  and  maintained  ;  for  which  purpofe  feveral 
charitable  inft.tut.ons  exift  in  the  congregation  -The 
manor-houfe,  the  houfe  of  Count  Reufs,  the  Ihop  and 
men  warehoufe^,  are  the  moft  confiderable  buildings 
ftre^s  hU  -!  the  Lunly  houfes  are  built  in  regular 

houfe  °PeTS  inti°  t  lC  fqUare-  Both  the  Greets  and 
houfes  are  kept  clean  ;  and  befides  a  watchman  at 

iXhV"  °Ai,er  aPP°‘nted  to  attend  to  good  order 
‘•X  d<7‘  f 11  Grangers  are  treated  with  civility ;  but 
neither  drunken  nor  diforderly  vifitors  nor  beggars  are 
fuffered  to  infeft  the  ftreets.  The  latter  reS  an 
alms,  and  are  then  defired  to  proceed.  The  principal 

r.1.  earned  „„  „  H™h„t  5  i. 

S  nC  Slov'".  Hoemskm, 

cab  net-makers,  fdverfm'ths,  and  other  artificers,  is 
well  known  for  its  good  quality.  They  have  their  firft 
prices,  and  never  make  any  abatement.  Every  work¬ 
man  receives  his  wages  ;  no  community  of  goods  drift¬ 
ing  among  the  brethren,  as  is  falfely  fuppofifd  ;  and  the 

at  We  the3  'X3'''15  fr°rt  of  oftablilhment 
g  ,  the  millions,  and  other  charitable  inftitutions 

are  voluntary.  The  building  and  increafe  of  this  fet- 

P n  n  a  /Vv\  nil  r, . _ *  r  •  i 


leads  to  tTeemVe°tUntai7f  T,he  ^  *  STS 

field  on  the  declivity  of  the  Hutberg,  and  at  fome  country  XndXoth  ”°  fu,'Prife  {n  the  adjacent 

diftance  from  the -village.  Several  walks  bordered  hv  ../m  7  ’  d  both.ln  '732»  >73  6,  and  1737,  com- 
trees,  and  furnifhed  with  feats,  furround  and  Iter  fed  and  nXe  T*  appoil'ted  t0  exam'ne  into  the  doarines 
it.  The  grave-ftones  and  graces  are  aU  of  equal  fizf  ^  brethren  3t  Herrnhnt.  The 

and  placed  in  regular  rows  s  onlyThe3 vault  oTcoiS  fe^Hr^X  3  fa,V0UIlabIe  rePort  5  aad  ever  fince 
Zinzendorf,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  larger  than  the  Breth^n  n  S  ^  K°thei;  1 Settlements  of  the  United 
reft.  Burials  are  performed  with  great  folemnity,  but  veral  immimV1*01''^  7e  been  Prote'^ed,  and  even  fe- 
no  mourning  dreffes  ufed.-On  one  fide  of  the  fq  , are  ac«L  eT  hI  S  ^  th.?”  T  the  Court>  not 
in  which  the  chapel  Hands,  is  a  Inm,  7k..  T,  p  d‘  .  “ e" n}lut  was  vlfi.ted  in  1766  by  the  late 


in  which  the  chapel  Hands,  is  a  large'buTlding,’  ‘inha 
bited  by  the  fingle  men,  with  worklhops,  out-houfes, 
and  gardens,  exclufive  of  the  dwelling  rooms.  The 
main  budding  contains  a  neat  chapel,  in  which  a  fhort 
morning  and  evening  fervise  is  performed  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  a  dining. hall  -  and  a  dormitoiy,  in  which 
each  has  a  feparate  bed..  The 'latter  is  a  lofty  room, 
furmflied  with  large  windows  and  ventilators,  fo  as  to 
admit  and  preferve  a  pure  air.  For  the  lick,  apart¬ 
ments  are  allotted,  and  fick  waiters  appointed.  The 
•number  of  inhabitants  in  one  room  is  proportioned  to 
tts  fize,  but  there  are  many  who  have  rooms  to  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  lives  here  by  compulfion.  Each  in- 


-r- —  was  vmtea  in  1766  by  the  late 

Emperor  Jofeph  I  r.  after  his  return  fromDrefden 
by  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  and  by  feveral  other 
royal  perfonages,  who  exprefl'ed  their  fatisfaftion  in 
examining  its  peculiar  regulations.  The  United 
Brethren  have  fettleme.^in  laxony,  Silefia,  and  otS 
part,  of  Germany ;  m  Holland,  Denmark,  England 
and  America.  In  England,  their  principal 
ettlements  are  at  Fulnec  near  Leeds,  and  Fairfield 
near  Manchefter.  In  Greenland,  North  and  South 
Amenca  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Ruffia,  they  have 
millions  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftiasity  among  the 

ceTs  SVe3A  r/  mal>y/ai  tS  1,3Ve  had  co»fiderabltf file- 
cef,.  See  Bufchmg  s  Recount  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 


of 
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Hmrvhue,  Qf  the  Church  of  the  Brethren^  Halle  1781  ; 

^  ^cr  c>  Crantz9*  Hijlory  of  the  Brethren ,  London  1780. 
v  Berrnhut  (New),  the  firft  million  fettlement 

the  United  Brethren  In  the  ifland  of  St  Thomas  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  under  Danifh  government,  begun  in 
1739;  their  mifiionaries  having  endeavoured  to  propa¬ 
gate  Chriftianity  among  the  negro  ftaves  ever  fince 
*1731,  and  fuffered  many  hardfhips  and  perfecutions, 
•from  which  their  converts  were  not  exempted.  Many 
of  the  planters  finding  in  procefs  of  time  that  the 
Chriftian  Haves  were  more  tra&able,  moral,  and  in- 
duftrious  than  the  heathen,  not  only  countenanced  but 
encouraged  their  endeavours.  Thefe  were  alfo  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  prote&ion  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
Chriftian  VI.  The  fettlement  confifts  of  a  fpacious 
negro  church,  adwelling-houfe  for  the  mifiionaries,  ne¬ 
gro  huts,  out-houfes,  and  gardens.  From  this  place 
the  i Hands  of  St  Croix  and  St  Jan  were  at  firft  fup- 
plied  with  mifiionaries  ;  and  the  Brethren  have  now 
two  fettlements  in  each.  The  negro  converts  belong¬ 
ing  to  their  church  amount  in  thofe  three  ifiands  to 
near  8000  fouls. 

Hrrrnhut  (A reeiv),  is  alfo  the  name  of  the  oldeft  mif- 
fion  fettlement  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Greenland.  It 
is  fituated  on  Balls  River,  a  few  miles  from  the  fea,  near 
Davit/ s  Streights,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Greenland, 
not  far  from  the  Danifh  colony  Godhaab.  The  two  firft 
mifiionaries  were  fent  from  Herrnhut  in  the  year  1733, 
and  their  laudable  intentions  favoured  by  Chriftian  VI. 
king  of  Denmark.  They  had  to  ftruggle  in  this  un¬ 
cultivated,  frozen,  and  favage  country,  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  hardfhips,  and  found  at  firft  great  difficulty 
in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  natives.  However, 
after  fix  years  labour  and  perfeverance,  they  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  to  baptize  four  perfons,  all  of  one  family  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  million  began  to  profper,  fo 
that  in  the  fucceeding  years  two  other  fettlements  were 
begun,  called  Lichtenfels  and  Lichtenau  :  All  of 
them  continue  in  profperity.  About  1300  of  the  na¬ 
tives  have  been  chriftianized  fince  the  beginning  of  this 
million.  See  Crantz’s  Hijiory  of  Greenland ,  London, 
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HERSE,  in  fortification,  a  lattice,  or  porcullis, 
in  form  of  an  harrow,  befet  with  iron  fpikes.  The 
word  herfe  is  French,  and  literally  fignifies  <c  harrow 
being  formed  of  the  Latin  herpex  or  irpex ,  which  de¬ 
notes  the  fame.  It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  faftened 
to  a  moulinet ;  to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  furprife,  or  when 
the  firft  gate  is  broken  with  a  petard,  that  the  herfe 
may  fall,  and  ftop  up  the  paflage  of  the  gate  or  other 
entrance  of  a  fortrefs. 

The  herfe  is  otherwife  called  a  farrafm ,  or  cataraft; 
and  when  it  confifts  of  ftraight  ftakes,  without  any 
crofs-pieces,  it  is  called  orgues . 

Herse,  is  alfo  a  harrow,  which  the  belieged,  for 
want  of  chevaux  de  frife,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breach¬ 
es,  with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as 
well  of  the  horfe  as  of  the  infantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a  fort  of  plank 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  fides  are 
drove  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a  diminutive 
of  herfe  ;  the  herfillon  doing  the  office  of  a  little  herfe. 
See  Herse. 

HERTFORD.  See  Hartford. 

HERTHA,  or  Herthus,  in  mythology,  a  deity 
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and  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Germans.  This  is  men* 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  in  his  book  De  Moribus  Germano - 
rum,  cap.  40.  Voffius  conjectures,  that  this  goddefs 
was  Cybele  :  but  fhe  was  more  probably  Terra  or  the  * 
Earth ;  becaufe  the  Germans  ftill  ufe  the  word  hert  for 
the  earth,  whence  alfo  the  Engliffi  earth . 

HERFZBERG,  a  con liderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Lufatia.  E.  Long.  13.37.  N.  Lat.  51.42. 

HERVEY  (James),  a  late  divine  of  exemplary 
piety,  was  born  in  1714,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  livings  of  Wefton  Favell  and  Collingtree  in  North- 
hamptonlhire.  Thefe  being  within  five  miles  of  each 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his  curate ;  till  be¬ 
ing  confined  by  his  ill  health,  he  refided  conftantly  at 
Wefton  ;  where  he  diligently  purfued  the  labours  of 
the  miniftry  and  his  ftudy,  under  the  difadvantage  of  a 
weak  conftitution.  He  was  remarkably  charitable; 
and  defired  to  die  juft  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be, 
as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  This  excellent  di¬ 
vine  died  on  Chriftmas-day  1758,  leaving  the  little  he 
pofiefied  to  buy  warm  clcathing  for  the  poor  in  that 
fevere  feafon. — No  work  is  more  generally  or  deferved- 
ly  known  than  his  Meditations  and  Contemplations :  con¬ 
taining,  Meditations  among  the  Tombs,  Reflections  or 
a  Flower-garden,  a  Defcant  on  Creation,  Contempla¬ 
tions  on  the  Night  and  Starry  Heavens,  and  a  Win¬ 
ter-piece.  .  The  fublime  fentiments  in  thefe  pieces  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  conveyed  in  a  flowing 
elegant  language,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone  thro’ 
many  editions.  He  publifhed  befides,  Remarks  on  Lord 
Bolmgbroke* s  Letters  on  Hi/lory;  T heron  and  Afpafio ,  or 
a  Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  on  the  moft  important 
fubjefts;  fome  fermons,  and  other  traCts. 

Hekvey  Ifland,  one  of  the  South-Sea  iflands  difeo- 
veted  by  Captain  Cook,  September  23.  1773,  who  gave 
it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Briftol.  It  is  a 
low  ifland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  158.  54.  S.  Lat.  19.  8. 

HESBON,  Esebon,  or  Hefebon  (anc.  geog.),  the 
royal  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mofes  :  Though  in  Jolhua  xxi.  39.  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levitical  cities,  it  is  put  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  argues  its  fituation  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  both. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet;  but  whe¬ 
ther  cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or 
younger  than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learn¬ 
ed  ;  nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the 
matter  exaCtly.  His  father,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Opera 
et  Dies,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian 
ifles,  now  called  Taio  Nova;  and  removed  from  thence 
to  Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Boeotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  where  Hefiod  was  probably  born,  and 
called,  as  he  often  is,  Jfcreeus,  from  it.  Of  what  qua¬ 
lity  his  father  was,  is  nowhere  faid  ;  but  that  he  was 
driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumas  to  Afcra,  He¬ 
fiod  himfelf  informs  us.  His  father  feems  to  have  prof- 
pered  better  at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  country; 
yet  Hefiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune  than  keep¬ 
ing  fheep  on  the  top  of  mount  Helicon.  Here  the  mufes 
met  with  him,  and  entered  him  into  their  fervice: 

Ere  while  as  they  the  fhepherd  Twain  behold, 

Feeding  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  fold, 

With  love  of  charming  fong  his  bread  they  fir’d. 

There  me  the  heav'nly  mufes  firft  infpir’d  ; 

There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  filence  broke, 

To  Hefiod  thus,  the  Jhejpherd  fwaio  they  fpoke,  &c. 

To 


Herfillott 

i! 

Hefiod. 


Hefiod 

II. 

Hefperidese 
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To  this  account,  which  is  to  be  found'  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Geheratio  Deorum ,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe  two  lines: 

Nsc  wiki  funt  vija  Clio ,  Cliutfquc  forores , 

Sc  rv  anti  pccudes  vallibus  AJcra  tuis. 

Nor  Clio  nor  her  fillers  have  I  feen, 

As  Hefhdfaw  them  in  the  Afcraean  screen. 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
brothers  Hefiod  and  Perfes  ;  but  Perfes  defrauded  him 
in  the  divifion,  by  corrupting  the  judges.  Hefiod 
was  fo  far  from  refenting  this  injuftice,  that  he  expreffes 
a  concern  for  thofe  miftaken  mortals  who  place  their 
happinels  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  expence  of  their 
virtue.  He  lets  us  know,  that  he  was  not  only  above 
want,  but  capable  of  affifling  his  brother  in  time  of 
need  ;  which  he  often  did  though  he  had  been  fo  ill 
ufed  by  him.  The  laft  circumftance  he  mentions  rela¬ 
ting  to  himfelf  is  his  conqueft  in  a  poetical  contention. 
Archidamus,  king  of  Euboea,  had  inilituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory,  which  his  fons 
afterwards  took  care  to  have  performed.  Here  He¬ 
fiod  was  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in  poetry ;  and 
won  a  tripod,  which  he  confecrated  to  the  mufes. 
Hefiod  having  entered  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
mufes,  left  off  the  pafforal  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  fludy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown 
old,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  di- 
fiance  from  mount  Parnaffus  as  Afcra  was  from  Heli¬ 
con.  His  death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom 
he  lived  at  Locris,  a  Milefian  born,  ravifhed  a  maid 
in  the  fame  houfe  ;  and  though  Hefiod  was  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fad,  yet  being  malicioufly  accufed  to 
her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was  injuriouily 
(lain  with  the  ravifher,  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 
The  Theogonyt  and  Works  and  Days ,  are  the  only  un¬ 
doubted  pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant :  though  it  is 
fuppofed  that  thefe  poems  have  not  descended  perfedl 
and  finished  to  the  prefen t  time.  A  good  edition  of 
Hefiod’s  works  was  publifhed  by  Mr  Le  Clerc  at 
Amfterdam  in  1701. 

HESPER,  Hesperus,  in  aftronomy,  the  evening 
ffar  ;  an  appellation  given  to  Venus  when  (he  follows 
or  fets  after  the  fun.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
Ec-xipoi ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  the 
proper  name  of  a  man,  brother  of  Atlas,  and  father 
of  the  Hefperides. 

Diodorus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  Hefperus  having  a* 
feended  to  the  top  of  mount  Atlas,  the  better  to  ob- 
ferve  and  contemplate  the  liars,  never  returned  more  ; 
and  that  hence  he  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed 
into  this  ffar. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy  ;  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  weffem  fituation.  Hefperia 
was  alfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  ;  but  with  the  epithet 
althna  (Hor.),  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Italy,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  Hefperia  magna  (Virg.),  from  its  extent  of  empire 

HESPER1  cornu,  called  the  Great  Bay  by  th. 
author  of  Hanno’s  Periplus  ;  but  mofl  interpreters, 
following  Mela,  underftand  a  promontory  *,  fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  Palmas  Cape  :  Vofiius  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  fince  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  cape. 

HESPERlDEiE,  in  botany  (from  the  Hefpe¬ 
rides)  ;  golden  or  precious  fruit :  the  name  of  the  19th 
order  in  Iinnseus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 
Sec  Botany,  p.  461, 


HESPERIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were  Hefperide* 
the  daughters  of  Hefper  or  Hefperus,  the  brother  of  . 

Atlas.  According  to  Diodorus,  Hefperus  and  Atlas,  € 
two  brothers  who  poffeffed  great  riches  in  the  weilern 
parts  of  Africa.  Hefperus  had  a  daughter  called  Hef- 
peria,  who  married  her  uncle  Atlas,  and  from  this  mar¬ 
riage  proceeded  feven  daughters,  called  Hefperides  from 
the  name  of  their  mother,  and  Atlantides  from  that  of 
their  father.  According  to  the  poets,  the  Hefperides 
were  three  in  number,  iEgle,  Arethufa,  and  Hefper- 
thufa.  Hefiod,  in  his  Theogoiiy,  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Nox,  Night,  and  feats  them  in  the  fame 
place  with  the  Gorgons ;  vix>  at  the  extremities  of 
the  weft,  near  mount  Atlas :  it  is  on  that  account  he 
makes  them  the  daughters  of  Night,  becaufe  the  fun 
fets  there.  The  Hefperides  are  reprefeuted  by  the 
ancients  as  having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden 
apples,  on  the  other  fide  the  ocean.  And  the  poets 
give  them  a  dragon  to  watch  the  garden  where  the 
fruit  grows :  this  dragon  they  tell  us  Hercules  (lew, 
and  carried  off  the  apples. — Pliny  and  Solinus  will 
have  the  dragon  to  be  no  other  than  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
wherewith  the  garden  was  encompaffed,  and  which  de¬ 
fended  the  entrance  thereof.  And  Varro  fuppofes, 
that  the  golden  apples  were  nothing  but  ftteep.  Others, 
with  more  probability,  fay  they  were  oranges. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Hesp£iudes  are  placed  by  fome 
authors  at  Larach,  a  city  of  Fez  ;  by  others,  at  Ber- 
uich  a  city  of  Barca,  which  tallies  better  with  the 
fable.  Others  take  the  province  of  Sufa  in  Morocco 
for  the  ifland  wherein  the  garden  was  feated.  And, 
laftly,  Rudbecks  places  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  in  his  own  country  Sweden. 

HESPERIDUM  insult  (anc.  geog.),  iflands 
near  the  Hefperi  Cornu  ;  but  the  accounts  of  them 
are  fo  much  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPERIS,  rocket,  Dame's  Violet % or  queen’ s  gilli- 
jlo<zoer :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  .and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofe.  The 
petals  are  turned  obliquely  ;  there  is  a  glandule  within 
the  fhorter  (lamina ;  the  filiqua  almoft  upright ;  the 
ftigma  forked  at  the  bafe,  connivent,  or  cloftng  at  the 
top  ;  the  calyx  clofe. 

Species  x.  The  matronalis,  or  common  fweet  feent- 
ed  garden  rocket,  hath  fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  long,  fpear-fhaped,  rough  leaves  5  upright, 
fingle,  hairy  ftalkH,  two  feet  high  ;  garniflied  with 
oval  lanceolate,  (lightly  indented,  clofe-fitting  leaves  ; 
and  the  flalk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and 
long  fpikes  of  fweet-feented  flowers  of  different  colours 
and  properties  in  the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number.  All  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  fo 
remarkable  for  imparting  a  fragrant  odour,  that  the 
ladies  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 

Hence  they  derived  the  name  of  dame's  violet  ;  and, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftock-gilliflower,  were 
fometimes  alfo  called  queen’s  gilliflower ;  but  are  now 
moil  commonly  called  rocket .  2.  The  inodora,  or 

fcentlcfs  rocket,  hath  a  fibrous  root*;  upright,  round, 
firm  (talks,  two  feet  high,  garniflied  with  fpear-fhaped,  ' 
acute-pointed,  fliarply  indented,  clofe -fitting,  leaves  ; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large  fpikes  of 
fcentlefs  flowers,  with  obtufe  petals,  of  different  co¬ 
lours  and  properties  in  the  varieties.  This  fpecies 

makes 
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Hefperus,  makes  a  fine  appearance,  but  hath  no  fcent.  3.  The 
EldTe.  triftis,  or  dull- flowered  night-fmelling  rocket,  hath 
y  ''  fibrous  roots,*  upright,  branching,  fpreading,  briftly 
(talks,  two  feet  high  $  fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves  ; 
and  fpikes  of  pale  purple  flowers,  of  great  fragrance 
in  the  evening. 

Culture .  All  the  fpecies  are  hardy,  efpecially  the 
firft  and  fecond,  which  profper  in  any  of  the  open 
borders,  and  any  common  garden-foil ;  but  the  third, 
being  rather  impatient  of  a  fevere  froft,  and  of  much 
moifture  in  winter,  fliould  have  a  dry  warm  fituation, 
and  a  few  may  be  placed  in  pots  to  be  fheltered  in  cafe 
of  inclement  weather.  They  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds,  by  offsets,  or  by  cuttings  off  the  flalks. 

HESPERUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Ceplialus 
by  Aurora,  as  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a  liar, 
called  Lucifer  in  the  morning,  and  Hefperus  in  the 
evening.  SeeHfisPER. 

HESSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  ;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bi- 
fhoprick  of  Fulda  ;  on  the  eafl  by  the  principality  of 
Hersfeld,  Thuringia,  and  Eichsfeld,  as  alfo  by  that  of 
Calenburg  ;  on  the  north  by  the  biflioprick  of  Pader- 
born  and  Waldek,  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  and  the 
county  of  Witgenftein  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Naflau- 
Dillenburg,  the  county  of  Solins,  and  Upper- Ifenburg. 
In  the  above  limits,  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen 
and  fome  other  terrritories  are  not  included.  The 
whole  country,  in  its  utmoft  length,  is  near  too  miles, 
and  in  fome  places  near  as  much  in  breadth.  The  air 
is  cold,  but  wholefome  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  pafture.  The  country  abounds  alfo 
in  cattle,  fifh,  and  game  ;  falt  fprings,  baths,  and  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  filver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit- coal,  fulphnr, 
boles,  a  porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabafter.  In 
the  Eder,  gold  is  fometimes  found ;  and  at  Franken- 
berg  a  gold  mine  was  formerly  wrought.  Befides 
many  lefler  ftreams,  HefTe  is  watered  by  the  following 
rivers,  viz.  the  Lhan,  the  Fulda,  the  Eder  or  Schwalm, 
the  Werra  or  Wefer,  and  Diemel.  The  Rhine  alfo 
and  the  Mayne  pafs  through  the  country  of  Katze¬ 
nellnbogen.  This  country,  like  moft  others  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  its  ftates,  confuting  of  th e  prelates,  as  they 
are  called,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns.  The  diets  are 
divided  into  general  and  particular,  and  the  latter  into 
the  greater  and  fmaller  committees.  The  houfe  of 
Hefle  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  viz .  Caf- 
fel  and  Darmftadt,  of  which  Philipfdale,  Rhinfeldts,  and 
Homburg,  are  collateral  branches  ;  the  two  firft  of 
Hefle-Caffel,  and  the  laft  of  Hefle- Darmftadt.  Their 
rights  and  privileges  are  very  confiderable.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  have  feveral  votes  at  the  diets  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  caufes,  not  exceeding  1000  florins,  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  courts  of  the  country,  without  appeal. 
The  princes  of  Hefle- Caflel  are  not  of  age  till  they 
are  25,  but  thofe  of  Hefle- Darmftadt  are  fo  at  18. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  hath  been  eftablifhed  in 
both  houfes.  The  revenues  of  Darmftadt  are  faid  to 
amount  to  near  100,000 1.  a-year,  and  thofe  of  Hefle  - 
Caflel  to  near  200,000 1.  The  fmall  county  of  Schaum- 
berg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of  10,000 1.  and  that  of 
Katzenellnbogen,  with  the  forefts  of  Rtchardfwalde, 
it  is  faid,  was  farmed  near  200  years  ago  at  1 2,000 1. 
The  prince  of  Hefle- Caflel  has  40  or  50,000  men  in 
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his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms;  and  the  troops  that  he 
hires  out  have  often  brought  him  in  large  fums,  efpe¬ 
cially  from  Great  Britain.  He  keeps  a  ftanding  ar¬ 
my  of  15,000  men.  This  family  is  allied  to  moft  if 
not  all  of  the  Proteftant  princes  in  Europe.  The 
branches  of  Caflel,  Homburg,  and  Philipfdale,  are  Cal- 
vinifts;  that  of  Darmftadt,  Lutherans;  and  that  of 
Rhinfeldts,  Roman  Catholics.  The  prefent  prince  of 
Hefle-Caflel,  indeed,  in  the  year  1749,  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  but  in  1 754  drew  up,  and 
confirmed  by  oath,  an  inftrument,  of  which  all  the 
Proteftant  princes  are  guarantees,  declaring  that  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  his  dominions  flrould  continue  in 
every  refpeft  as  before,  and  that  his  children  fhould  be 
brought  up  and  inftru&ed  therein.  Here,  as  in  the 
other  Proteftant  Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  are 
confiftories,  fuperintendants,  arid  infpe&ors  of  the 
church.  In  the  whole  langraviate  are  three  univerfi- 
ties,  befides  Latin  fchools  and  gymnafia,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth.  The  manufactures  of  Hefle  are  linen 
cloth,  hats,  (lockings,  gloves,  paper,  goldfmiths  wares ; 
and  at  Caflel  a  beautiful  porcelain  is  made.  They  have 
alfo  the  fineft  wool  in  Germany  ;  but  are  reproached 
with  want  of  induftry,  in  exporting  inftead  of  manufac¬ 
turing  it  themfelves. — This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Taci¬ 
tus,  Sec.  who,  in  after-ages,  were  called  Chatti,  Chaffs , 
Haffi)  and  Heff.  The  two  chief  branches  of  Caflel 
and  Darmftadt  have  many  rights  and  privileges  in  com¬ 
mon,  which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify.  Both  of 
them,  have  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  this  circle.  Each 
of  thefe  princes,  befides  their  guards  and  militia,  main¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  body  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

HESSIAN  fly,  a  very  mifehievous  infeCt  which 
lately  made  its. appearance  in  North  America;  and 
whole  depredations  threaten  in  time  to  deftroy  the 
crops  of  wheat  in  that  country  entirely.  It  is,  in  its 
perfect  ftate,  a  fmall  winged  infedt ;  but  the  mifehief 
it  does  is  while  in  the  form  of  a  caterpillar ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  deftroying  it  is  increafed  by  its  being  as 
yet  unknown  where  it  depofits  its  eggs,  to  be  hatched 
before  the  firft  appearance  of  the  caterpillars.  Thefe 
mifehievous  infedls  begin  their  depredations  in  autumn, 
as  foon  as  the  wheat  begins  to  (hoot  up  through  the 
ground.  They  devour  the  tender  leaf  and  ftem  with  great 
voracity,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  flopped  by  the 
froft ;  but  no  foouer  is  this  obftacle  removed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fpring,  but  the  fly  appears  again,  laying 
its  eggs  now,  as  has.  been  fuppofed,  upon  the  Items  of 
the  wheat  juft  beginning  to  fpire.  The  caterpillars, 
hatched  from  thefe  eggs,  perforate  the  Items  of  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  at  the  joints,  and  lodge  themfelves  in 
the  hollow  within  the  corn,  which  fhows  no  fign  of 
diftafe  till  the  ears  begin  to  turn  heavy.  The^flems 
then  break  ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
office  in  fupporting  and  fupplying  the  ears  with  nou- 
rifhment,  the  corn  perifhes  about  the  time  that  it  goes 
into  a  milky  ,  ftate.  Thefe  infers  attack  alfo  rye, 
barley,  and  timothy-grafs,  though  they  feem  to  pre¬ 
fer  wheat..  The  deilrudion  cccafioned  by  them  is 
deferibed  in  the  American  Mufeum  (a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  at  Philadelphia.)  for  February  1787,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words :  «  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  crops 
of  wheat  in  all  the  land  over  which  it  has  extended, 
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Heff ia«  have  fallen  before  it,  and  that  the  farmers  beyond  it 
dread  its  approach  ;  the  profpedt  is,  that  unltfs  means 
w  are  difcovered  to  prevent  its  progrefs,  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  will  be  over-run  ; — a  calamity  more  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  than  the  ravages  of  war.” 

This  terrible  infedt  appeared  firft  in  Long  Iiland 
during  the  American  war,  and  was  flip  poled  to  have 
been  brought  from  Germany  by  the  Medians;  whence 
it  had  the  name  of  the  Hejfuin  jly.  From  thence  it  has 
proceeded  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  \  5  or  20  miles 
annually;  and  by  the  year  1789  had  reached  2CO 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  firlt  obferved.  At 
that  time  it  continued  to  proceed  with  unabating  in- 
creafe  ;  being  apparently  (lopped  neither  by  rivers  nor 
mountains.  In  the  fly  (late  it  is  likewife  exceedingly 
trouble fome  ;  by  getting  into  houfes  in  ('warms,  fall¬ 
ing  into  victuals  and  drink  ;  filling  the  windows,  and 
(lying  perpetually  into  the  candles.  It  (till  continued 
to  infelt  Long  Iiland  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  in  many 
places  the  culture  of  wheat  was  entirely  abandoned. 

The  American  States  arc  likewife  infeded  with  ano¬ 
ther  mifchievous  infect,  named  the  Virginian- wheat  jly* 
This,  however,  has  not  yet  paffed  the  river  Delaware  ; 
though  there  is  danger  of  its  being  gradually  inured  to 
colder  climates  fo  as  to  extend  its  depredations  to  the 
northern  colonies  alfo.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the 
fame  with  the  HefTian  fly.  The  wheat -fly  is  the  fame 
with  that  vvliofe  ravages  in  the  Angumois  in  France 
are  recorded  by  M.  dn  Hamel ;  it  eats  the  grain,  and 
is  a  moth  in  its  perfect  (late.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Heflian  fly  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  naturalifls  ; 
it  eats  only  the  leaf  and  (talk  ;  and,  in  its  perfect  (late, 
is  probably  a  tenthredo,  like  the  black  negro-fly  of  the 
turnip. 

As  of  late  years  great  quantities  of  wheat  were  im¬ 
ported  from  America  into  Britain,  it  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  government  to  confider 
how  fai  it  was  proper  to  allow  of  fuch  importation, 
le(t  this  deftrudtive  infedt  might  be  brought  along  with 
the  grain.  The  matter,  therefore,  was  fully  canvajQfed 
before  the  privy  council  ;  and  the  following  is  the  fub- 
itance  of  the  information  relative  to  it ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  importation  of  American  wheat  was 
forbid  by  proclamation. 

j.  By  a  letter,  dated 22d  April  1  788,  MrBond,  conful 
at  Philadelphia,  informed  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen, 
that  there  was  a  defign  to  export  wheat  from  thence 
to  England  ;  that  the  fly  had  made  great  depreda¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  there  might  be  danger  of  its  thus  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  He  added,  that  it 
was  not  known  where  the  eggs  of  the  infedt  were  de- 
pofittd,  though  it  wasfuppofedto  be  in  the  grain.  Steep¬ 
ing  the  feed  in  elder  juice  lie  recommended  as  an  ef¬ 
fectual  remedy  and  prefervative  of  the  crop. 

2.  In  confluence  of  this  information  his  Lordfhip 
wrote  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prefideut  of  the  royal  fo- 
clety,  delirirrg  him  to  inquire  as  much  as  poffible  con¬ 
cerning  the  infect,  both  with  regaid  to  its  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  the  method  of  preventing  its  ravages.  In 
this  refearch,  however,  that  learned  gentleman  miftook 
the  infect  called  th etjlying  weevil  for  the  Hjfian  jly.  Of 
this  infedt  he  gives  a  defeription  *  ;  but  in  a  little 
*  See  time,  being  fenfible  of  his  miflake,  he  obferved  to 

Weevil .  the  council,  that  his  report  to  the  marquis  of  Caer- 

marthen  applied  not  to  the  Heflian  fly,  but  to  a  differ¬ 


ent  infe&j  viz.  the  jlying  weevil ;  that  the  danger  of  Heflia* 
importing  this  infedt  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Heflian  fly.  The  corn  already  brought  from  Amen- 
ca,  he  was  of  opinion,  might  eafily  be  examined,  and 
a  difeovery  made  whether  the  fly  had  been  there.  A- 
mong  other  methods  which  might  be  uftd  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  that  of  putting  the  corn  among  water  was  one, 
when  the  infected  grains  would  rife  to  the  top,  and 
might  then  be  opened  and  examined.  Some  flight 
trials  of  that  kind  he  had  already  made  ;  and  found 
manifelt  figns  of  the  fly  in  fome  grains  which  he  had 
opened. 

3.  A  farther  account  of  the  infedt  was  eiven  by  Dr 
Mitchel,  in  confequence  of  the  above  mentioned  letter 
from  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen.  According  to 
him  it  was  fird  difcovered  in  the  year  1776,  on 
Staten  Ifland,  and  the  well- end  of  Long  Iflaud  ;  iince 
that  time  it  proceeded  regularly  through  the  fouthern 
diftridt  of  the  (late  of  New  York,  part  of  Connecticut; 
and  at  the  time  of  giving  the  account,  July  1  788,  had 
got  into  New  Jeifey.  As  it  appeared  about  the 
time  that  the  Median  troops  arrived,  an  opinion  had 
gone  abroad  that  they  brought  it  along  with  them  5 
but  the  Doctor  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  native  ani¬ 
mal,  nourifhed  by  fome  indigenous  plant,  but  which 
then,  for  the  firlt  time,  came  among  the  wheat,  and 
found  it  proper  food.  He  had  feen  the  caterpillar, 
chryfalis,  and  fly,  but  never  could  find  the  egg,  or 
difeover  where  it  is  depofned.  The  caterpillar  ap¬ 
pears,  as  has  already  been  faid,  in  autumn,  and,  after 
having  devoured  the  tender  (talk,  foon  becomes  a  chry- 
faiis,  coloured  like  a  flax-feed  ;  which,  being  fixed  be¬ 
tween  the  leaf  and  the  (talk,  injures  the  plant  by  ita 
mechanical  preflure  :  from  this  proceeds  the  fly,  which 
is  either  able  of  itfelf  to  fuflain  the  intenfe  winter 
froits,  or  lays  eggs  capable  of  doing  it.  Early  in  the 
fpring  the  caterpillar  appears  again,  even  when  the 
heat  is  fcarce  fufiicient  to  make  the  wheat  grow  ;  its 
ravages,  therefore,  are  at  this  period  particularly  de- 
(tractive  ;  and  it  pafles  through  its  metamorphofes 
with  fuch  fpeed,  as  to  produce  a  third  generation  while 
the  wheat  is  yet  tender  and  juicy:  however,  as  the 
com  has  by  this  time  grown  confiderably,  the  third  ge¬ 
neration  is  not  fo  dedrudtive  as  the  fecond.  It  hurts 
chiefly  by  rendering  the  ((raw  weak,  and  liable  to 
break  down  when  loaded  afterwards  by  the  weight  of 
a  full  ear  ;  “  and  fometimes  (fays  the  Dodtcr)  it  will 
be  infeded  by  the  fourth  fwarm  before  harveA.” 

4.  In  another  communication  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks* 
dated  July  24.  1  7  B 8 ,  he  makes  fome  general  obfer- 
vations  on  the  nature  of  thofe  caterpillars  from  wh:ch 
'flying  infedts  proceed  ;  and  to  which  clafs  both  the 
flying  weevil  and  Heflian  fly  belong.  Nature,  he  ob- 
ferves,  has  provided  againfl  the  kinds  of  danger  thefe 
tender  infedts  are  moil  likely  to  meet  with.  Thus,  in 
climates  where  the  winters  are  fevere,  the  eggs  of  the 
molt  tender  infedts  retifl  the  force  of  the  ufual  froft  ; 
in  feal'ons  of  remarkable  fe verity,  indeed,  fome  are  de- 
itroyed  ;  but  a  fufiicient  number  always  efcape  for  pro¬ 
pagating  the  fpecies.  The  young  caterpillar,  if  hatch¬ 
ed  before  its  proper  food  be  ready,  will  furvive  even 
weeks  before  it  perifhes  for  want  of  nourifinneiit ;  and 
in  fome  few  indances  where  it  is  hatched  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  it  is  diredted  by  inltindt  to  fpin  a  web,  in  which 
it  remains  torpid  and  without  food  during  the  whole 
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winter.  The  chryfalis,  though  deprived  of  loco-mo¬ 
tion,  is  capable  of  lefifting  various  dangers,  arifing  from 
cold,  heat,  wet,  See.  and  the  length  of  time  which  the 
animal  remains  in  that  date  is  capable  of  very  confider- 
able  extenfion.  The  complete  animal,  tender  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  and  intended  to  exift  no  longer  than  is  nccef- 
fary  to  fulfil  the  bufinefs  of  propagation,  which,  in 
fome  fpecies,  is  gone  through  in  a  few  days,  neverthe- 
ltfs  is  capable,  in  fome  inftances,  of  enduring  the  utmoft 
variation  of  climate  ;  and  if,  by  accidental  circum- 
ftances,  the  fexes  are  prevented  from  meeting,  its  fhort 
life  is  extended  to  many  times  the  amount  of  its  ufual 

duration.  . 

The  obfervations  on  the  fly  made  by  Sir  Jofeph  in 
this  paper,  are  not  different  from  thofe  already  related  $ 
only  he  diffento  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bond,  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  grain  ;  thinking  it  more  pro¬ 
bable  from  analogy’,  that  they  are  depofited  on  the 
ftraw  ;  and  being  fhaken  off  from  thence  by  the  drokes 
of  the  flail  in  tlivefhing,  are  mixed  with  the  corn  ; 
from  whence  it  mud  be  very  difficult  to  feparate  them. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  there  was  an  apparent  and 
very  great  rifle  of  importing  the  eggs  along  with  the 
corn  {  and  there  was  no  doubt,  that  when  once  they 
had  got  a  footing,  they  would  edabllfh  thtmfelves  in 
Britain  as  well  as  rn  America.  It  mud  be  obferved, 
however,  that  none  of  the  grain  which  was  examined 
(1  lowed  any  figns  of  this  fly,  its  eggs,  or  caterpillars  ; 
fuch  infects  as  were  found  in  fome  difeafed  fpecimens 
being  only  the  weevils  common  in  England  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  ;  though  fome  which  were  infpec- 
ted  in  the  month  of  Augud  this  year  contained  the 
cliryfalis  of  fome  infeds,  which  Sir  Joieph  Banks  was 
of  opinion  might  be  the  flying  weevil  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  know  w  hether  thefe  would  revive  or  not,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  cargo  in  which  they  were  found 
ought  not  to  be  fnffered  to  come  into  the  kingdom. 

j.  In  order  to  procure  all  the  intelligence  that  could 
be  had  concerning  'thefe  infeds,  the  duke  of  Dorfet 
addreffed  a  letter  to  the  royal  fociety  of  Sericulture  in 
Fiance,  to  know  whethei  any  of  them  exid  in  that 
country.  The  report  of  the  fociety  was  accompanied 
with  a  drawing  of  two  infers  ;  one  of  which  wa3  fnp- 
poied  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Hefilan  fly,  from  its 
attacking  the  wheat  only  when  in  the  herb  ;  begin¬ 
ning  its  ravages  in  autumn,  reappearing  in  the  fpring, 
and  undei going  the  metamorphofes  already  mention¬ 
ed.  “  That  infed  (fay  the  fociety)  whofe  havoc  has 
been  well  known  in  America  only  fince  I77^>  does 
not  appear  to  differ  from  it,  as  well  as  we  can  judge 
from  a  very  fliort  dtfeription  of  thofe  which  have  been 
obferved  in  the  north,  and  of  which  the  hiflory  is 
contained  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  academy  of 
feitnees  of  Stockholm.  We  know  that  there  exift  in 
France  caterpillars  whofe  manner  of  living  refembles 
that  of  thofe  infeds  ;  but  the  mifehief  which  they  do 
to  corn  having  never  been  confiderable  enough  to  at- 
trad  the  attention  of  government,  and  not  having  been 
mirfelves  engaged  in  following  in  detail  the  hiflory  of 
that  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  we  regret  not  being  able  to 
fay  any  thing  particular  upon  that  fubjed.’>  The  reft 
of  the  report  contains  an  account  of  the  flying  weevil. 

6  Further  recourfe  was  now  had  to  America  for 
information.  The  marquis  of  Caermarthen  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Temple  at  New  York,  the  Britifh  conful  ge- 
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neral ;  and  this  gentleman  applied  to  colonel  Morgan, 
who  had  been  more  curious  with  refped  to  this  infed 
than  any  other  perfon  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
His  account  was,  that  the  Hefilan  fly  was  firfl  intro¬ 
duced  into  America  by  means  of  fome  ftraw  made  ufe 
of  in  package,  or  otherwife  landed  on  Long  Ifland  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  war  ;  and  its  firfl  appear¬ 
ance  wras  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  William  Howe’s 
debarcation,  and  at  Fiat  Bufh.  From  thence  it 
fpread  in  every  direction,  but  at  firft  very  flowly ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  they  reached 
Mr  Morgan’s  farm,  fituated  not  quite  50  miles  from 
New  York.  No  damage  was  done  the  firfl  feafon, 
and  very  little  the  fecond  ;  but  in  17SS  they  were 
materially  damaged,  and  in  fome  places  totally  deflroy* 
ed  all  round.  “  The  name  of  He(fian  Jly  (fays  Mr 
Morgan)  was  given  to  this  infed  by  myfelf  and  a 
friend  early  after  its  firft  appearance  on  Long  Ifland.’5 
In  a  letter  to  General  Wafhington,  dated  July  31ft 
1788,  Mr  Morgan  treats  particularly  of  the  infed  it- 
feif,  and  mentions  feveral  experiments  made  byhimfelf 
to  oppofe  its  depredations.  The  refult  of  thefe  was,  that 
good  culture  ofllrong  foil,  or  well  manured  lands,  may 
fometimes  produce  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  when 
that  fow’ed  on  poor  or  middling  foil,  without  the  other 
advantages,  will  be  totally  deflroyed.  “  But  (fays 
he)  as  the  infed  lives  in  its  aurelia  date  in  ftraw  and 
litter  through  the  winter,  I  find  that  unmixed  barn¬ 
yard  manure  fpread  on  the  land  in  the  fpring  multi¬ 
plies  the  fly  to  ail  aftonifhing  degree  ;  hence  the  farmer 
will  fee  the  neceflity  of  mixing  his  yard  with  earth  and 
marie  in  heaps  ;  adding,  where  he  can  do  it,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  lime,  and  changing  the  heaps,  after  they  have 
undergone  the  neceffary  fermentation,  that  their  parts 
may  be  well  incorporated,  and  a  new  digellion  brought 
on,  which  will  effedually  deftroy  the  infed.  Rolling 
of  wdieat  juft  before  the  firfl  frofts  in  autumn,  and  foon 
after  the  laft  in  fpring,  or  before  the  w’heat  begins  to 
pipe  or  fpindle,  has  alfo  a  good  effed.  In  the  firfl 
place,  it  is  a  part  of  good  culture  ;  and,  fecondly,  the 
roller  crulhes  and  deitroys  a  great  proportion  of  the 
infed.  Top-dreffings  of  lime,  or  of  live  afhes,  arc 
ufcful  as  manures,  and  may  (when  applied  about  the 
times  I  have  mentioned  as  proper  for  rolling)  be  of- 
fenfive  to  the  infed;  but  if  ufed  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
deilroy  them,  would,  I  believe,  deftroy  the  wheat  alfo. 
In  the  year  1782,  a  particular  fpecies  of  wheat  was  in¬ 
troduced  on  Long  Tfland,  which  is  found  to  refill  the 
fly,  and  to  yield  a  crop  when  all  other  wheats  in  the 
fame  neighbourhood  are  deflroyed  by  it.  But  as  this 
wheat  has  been  incautioufly  fowed  in  fields  with  other 
kinds,  it  has  generally  become  fo  mixed  by  the  far¬ 
mers,  as  to  fuffer  in  its  charader  in  proportion  to  this 
mixture  ;  infomueh,  that  fome  farmers,  from  inatten¬ 
tion  to  this  circumflance,  have  condemned  it  altogether. 
Fortunately,  however,  fome  crops  have  been  preferved 
from  this  degeneration  ;  and  I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  whole  of  my  laft  year’s  feed  of  the  purefl  kind  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  ha3  been  a  good  crop,  whilft 
my  neighbours  fields,  fowed  with  other  kinds  of  wheat, 
have  been  either  totally  deflroyed  or  materially  in¬ 
jured.  1  have  fatistied  myfelf  that  this  fpecies  of  wheat 
was  brought  to  New  York  in  1782  ;  that  a  cargo  of 
it  was  then  Cent  to  Meffrs  Underhill’s  mill  to  be  raa- 
nufadured  into  flour  ;  and  that,  from  Led  faved  out 
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of  this  pared,  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  was  propaga¬ 
ted.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  capa¬ 
city  ot  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  to  refill  the  attacks 
ot  the  fly  is  owing  to  the  hardnefs  or  folidity  of  the 
llraw ;  but  when  we  refied  that  other  wheats  are 
fomet  lines  wholly  cut  off  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  fcafon  of  its 
running  to  llraw,  we  fiiall  be  induced  to  affign  fome 
ether  caufe.  I  cannot  point  out  more  than  two  di- 
flindlions  of  this  from  other  wheats.  The  lirll  is  in 
the  ear,  at  or  after  harvelt.  The  obvious  difference, 
then,  is  in  the  colour  of  the  chaff.  The  fecond  can 
only  be  obferved  by  the  miller,  who  fays,  ‘  this  grain 
requires  to  be  more  aired  and  dried  than  any  other 
wheat  before  grinding,  or  it  will  not  yield  its  flower 
fo  kindly,  as  it  is  of  a  more  oily  nature  ;  but  when  thus 
aired  and  tlricd,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  flour  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  befl  white  wheat.” 

7.  In  a  letter  from  Mr  Wadfworth,  dated  2 2d  Au- 
gull  1788,  we  are  informed,  that  the  experiments 
made  with  elder  juice,  recommended  as  a  preventative 
of  this  evil  by  Mr  Bond,  were  fallacious,  and  had  fail¬ 
ed  in  every  inlkncc  in  *  787  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  yel¬ 
low  bearded  wheat  in  refuting  the  attacks  of  the  fly  is 
confirmed.  The  progrefsof  the  fly  northward  is  like- 
wife  confirmed ;  but  we  are  told  that  it  has  difappeared 
in  many  places  near  New  York,  where  it  formerly 
abounded. 

8.  In  confequence  of  the  correlpondence  between 
the  marquis  of  Caernnrtben  and  Mr  Bond,  the  latter 
made  very  particular  inquiry  concerning  this  mifehie* 
vous  infedt,  and  has  given  a  better  account  of  it  than 
any  of  the  above.  “The  Hefiian  fly  (fays  lie)  is  a 
fmall  dark  fly,  with  thin,  long,  black  legs;  clear  tranf* 
parent  wings,  extending  far  beyond  the  body  of  the 
trunk  ;  with  fmall,  though  perceptible,  horns  or  feelers 
projecting  from  the  fnout.  Thefe  I  have  feen  appear 
in  fize  and  fhape  like  a  little  fly  which  attacks  cheefe 
in  this  country,  and  which  is  very  clofely  watched  by 
the  keepers  of  dairies  here,  as  produdive  of  the  worm 
or  fkippers  which  deflroy  cheefe  ;  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  worm  produced  from  the  egg  of  the 
Heffian  fly,  though  rather  thinner  and  longer,  bears  a 
ffrong  refemblanee  to  the  worm  in  cheefe.  The  horns 
which  evidently  appear  on  the  Heffian  fly  may  be 
provided  by  nature  as  feelers  to  enable  them  to  perfo’- 
rate  hard  grain,  as  well  as  grain  in  a  fofter  Rate  ;  tho’ 

1  have  not  yet  feen  any  perfon  who  has  perceived  the 
egg,  worm,  or  fly  in  the  grain  of  the  wheat,  or  who 
has  found  any  nit,  mucus,  or  even  duff  in  the  dry  draw, 
in  ricks  or  barns,  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  egg  is 
there  depofited  after  the  harveft.  One  publication, 
ligned  a  Landholder,  goes  fo  far  as  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  fly  even  perforates  the  feed,  and  depofits  its 
eggs  therein.  His  ideas  have  been  condemned,  as 
lending  to  miflead  others;  but  by  no  means  confuted 
either  by  rcafon  or  experiment.  An  obfervation  I 
made  myfelf,  gave  me  fome  caufe  to  apprehend  that  the 
idea  mentioned  in  the  paper  ligned  a  Landholder  was 
founded  in  fadl :  Upon  examining  a  barn,  in  a  country 
wherein  the  fly  had  not  been  known  to  injure  the  har- 
vefl  (though  it  has  now  certainly  made  its  appearance 
there  within  a  few  weeks),  I  obferved  in  the  flaws  and 
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in  the  webs,  many  of  them  dead,  but  fome  alive,  and 
ftruggliug  to  diftngage  themfelves  ;  from  hence  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  a  propenfity  in  the  fly  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  mow;  hut  whether  with  a  putpofe  of  mere  (hel- 
ter  and  nurture,  or  with  a  view  to  depofit  its  eggs,  I 
am  at  a  lofs  to  decide.” 

9.  Mr  Bond  now  refers  to  fome  obfervations  by  a 
Mr  Potts  and  Mr  Cleaver,  which,  with  feveral  other 
papers  on  the  fubjedl,  he  had  inclofed  in  his  letter  to 
the  marquis.  "1  he  former  was  a  farmer  in  the  county 
of  Chefter,  who  flacked  his  wheat  in  autumn  1788,  at 
a  time  when  the  fly  had  not  been  feen  in  or  near  that 
county.  About  fix  or  ieven  weeks  after  the  harveft 
he  had  occaflon  to  threffi  fome  of  his  wheat  ;  and  with 
a  view  to  prevent  its  Mattering  and  wafting,  he  threw 
the  (heaves  from  the  rick  upon  a  large  ftieet.  On  ta¬ 
king  up  the  flieaves  to  carry  them  to  the  threfhing- 
floor,  he  perceived  a  great  number  of  flies,  anfwering 
precifely  the  defeription  of  the  Heffian  fly,  lying  upon 
the  flieet,  fome  dead,  and  others  in  a  torpid  llate  ; 
from  whence  he  concluded  that  the  fly  had  got  a 
footing  in  his  rick  ;  but  from  any  examination  either 
of  the  llraw  or  grain,  no  trace  of  the  eggs  being  de- 
poftted  was  difeovered.  Mr  Cleaver,  a  farmer  in  the 
fame  county,  apprehending  that  the  fly  might  ap¬ 
proach  his  neighbourhood,  fowed  fome  wheat  in  hia 
garden,  which  grew  fo  as  to  appear  above  ground  in 
lefs  than  a  fortnight,  when  a  violent  north* eall  wind 
came  on  ;  and,  immediately  after  lie  perceived  fmall 
clouds  of  flics  over  and  about  the  wheat  he  had  fovvn. 
He  examined  the  grain  in  a  few  days;  and  found  that 
numbers  of  the  flies  had  depofited  their  eggs  in  the 
heart  of  the  main  flalk,  and  many  of  them  lay  dead 
on  the  ground  where  the  wheat  was  fovvn,  and  near 
it.  Many  of  the  eggs  were  found  in  the  flalk;  and 
fome  fmall  white  worms  produced  from  other  eggs 
were  lately  difeovered  in  the  flalk  very  near  the  root 
of  the  wheat.  Wherever  thefe  worms  were  found, 
the  whole  of  the  individual  flalk  was  perceptibly 
changed  in  point  of  colour,  tending  to  a  yellowifh 
caft  ;  the  top  hanging  down  quite  fhrunk  and  wither¬ 
ed.  In  fome  of  the  wheat  which  was  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  the  eggs  were  found  within  the  flalk  of  a 
very  minute  fize  and  whitifh  colour,  with  fomething 
of  a  yellow  tinge.  In  thofe  where  the  worm  wall 
formed,  it  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  furrounded  by 
different  coats  of  the  fhoot  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  it 
had  been  ikilfully  and  tenderly  rolled  up  for  its  pre- 
fervation  ;  around  it  the  flalk  was  plainly  eaten  away, 
fome  nearly  through.  The  worm  ftrongly  refembles 
the  fk-pper  in  cheefe,  fomewhat  thinner,  and  rather 
longer,  of  a  whitifh  caft.  The  ground  on  which  this 
wheat  was  fown  was  rich  garden  ground,  high  and 
dry  ;  the  natural  foil  a  flrong  red  clay  ;  few  of  the 
(hoots,  of  which  there  were  many  in  one  clufler  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  were  hurt  by  the  flv. 
This  was  imputed  to  the  ftrength  of  the  foil,  which 
producing  a  robuft  powerful  growth,  refitted,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  attack  of  the  fly,  though  the  weak 
(hoots  fuffered  generally. 

10.  A  fimilar  account  of  the  Hefiian  fly  is  given  bv 
Mr  Jacobs,  an  experienced  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery.  From  his  obfervations  the  egg  is  ufually 

apertures  where  the  wood  was  decayed,  over  which  depofited  in  the  funnel  or  {heath  a  little  above  the  firii 
tab  webs  v*ere  woven,  feveral  of  thefe  flies  entangled  joint.  When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  o? 
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Heffian  fpring,  they  are  utterly  definitive  of  the  growth  of 
Fly*  the  wheat ;  but  when  they  are  depofited  Portly  be- 
fore  the  harveft,  the  grain  or  even  the  italk  is  fcareely 
affeted,  efpecially  in  rich  ground.  The  egg,  he  fays, 
is  at  firft  very  minute  ;  it  grows  rapidly,  becomes  full 
and  large,  and  turns  to  a  brown  hue,  in  lize  and  co¬ 
lour  very  like  a  flax  'feed.  A  material  difference  was 
alfo  perceived  between  rich  and  poor  ground  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  ravages  of  the  fly;  but  none  between  moift 
and  dry  foils.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion  that  the  yellow- 
bearded  wheat  will  refift  the  attacks  of  the  fly  ;  and  that 
rolling  and  feeding  the  wheat  will  be  of  great  fervice. 

ii.  A  farmer  in  Jtrfey,  who  dates  his  letter  from 
Hunterdon,  Jan.  30.  1787,  obferves,  that  though  the 
fly  is  fuppofed  to  advance  about  15  miles  annually, 
and  neither  waters  nor  mountains  obftrudl  its  paf- 
fage  ;  yet  when  difturbed,  he  never  faw  them  take  a 
flight  of  above  five  or  fix  feet  ;  neverthelefs  they  are 
fo  active,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them.  They 
firft  appear  towards  the  end  of  September;  and  foon 
after  their  eggs  appear  hatched,  in  colour  and  fize  like 
a  flax  feed  :  they  are  very  low  at  the  joints ;  fome  even 
in  the  ground;  and  here  they  harbour  all  winter.  On 
their  firft  appearance  in  any  diftrift,  their  numbers  be¬ 
ing  fmall  they  feldom  cut  off  the  crop  in  this  ftate, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  the  fecond  or  third  year.  In 
the  fpring,  after  warm  weather,  they  again  appear 
as  a  fmall  worm,  ard  dtflroy  the  crop.  The  remedies 
proposed  by  this  farmer  are,  fowing  upon  rich  ground 
elder,  and  rolling.  A  gentleman  vvliofe  account  was 
dated  on  tui  firft  of  November  1786,  fays,  that  their 
eggs  refemble  what  is  commonly  called  the  fly-blow  on 
meat,  being  very  fmall,  and  only  one  in  a  place.  Soon 
after,  the  other  blades  of  wheat  proceeding  from  the 
fame  kernel  inelofe  the  firft,  the  egg  is  covered,  and 
agreeable  to  the  nfnal  prog  refs  of  in  feds  arrives  at  the 
Rate  of  a  worm,  and  dtfctnds  towards  the  root,  where 
it  consumes  the  tender  blade,  fometimes  deftroying  the 
w  hole  crop  in  the  fall ;  but  if,  by  reafon  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  foil,  and  other  concurrent  circumfianees, 
the  vegetation  is  fo  rapid  as  to  baffle  their  efforts,  fome 
of  the  latter-laid  eggs,  when  at  the  worm  Rate,  en¬ 
trench  thcmfelves  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more,  where  he  had  found  them  after  fevere 
froils  changed  from  a  white  to  a  greenifh  colour,  and 
ahnoR  transparent ;  from  this  they  proceed  to  the  au- 
refia  Rate,  and  thus  continue  probably  in  the  ground 
till  the  fpring,  when  the  fly  is  again  produced,  which 
again  lays  its  eggs,  and  finifhes  the  work  begun  in  the 
fall,  to  the  total  deflrudion  of  the  crop.  Another  piece 
of  intelligence  he  gives,  but  not  from  his  own  obierva- 
tion,  that  by  feeding  the  wheat  very  clofe  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  fpring,  if  the  land  is  rich,  it  will  again  fpring 
up,  and  the  worms  do  not  much  injure  the  fecond 
growth.  By  another  correfpondent  we  are  informed, 
that  maritime  places  are  lefs  liable  to  be  infeRed  with 
the  fly  than  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
therefore  recommends  as  an  experiment,  that  fine  ialt 
fhoukl  be  fprinkled  on  the  wheat  juft  before,  or  very 
loon  after,  the  appearance  of  the  fly.  By  others,  el¬ 
der  has  been  much  recommended,  as  well  as  rrlling, 
lc.  though  the  bearded  wheat  already  mentioned 
eeins  to  be  the  only  effedual  remedy. 

1.2.  By  another  communication  frem  Mr  Morgan 


to  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  agriculture, 
he  informs  us,  that  he  had  made  himfelf  acquainted 
with  the  fly  by  breeding  a  number  of  them  from  the 
chryfalis  into  the  perfed  ftate.  The  fly  is  at  firft  of 
a  white  body  with  long  black  legs  and  wliifkers,  fo 
fmall  and  motionlefs  as  not  to  be  eafily  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  though  very  difcernlble  with  a  micro- 
fcope  ;  but  they  foon  beeome  black  and  very  nimble, 
both  on  the  wing  and  feet,  being  about  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  ant.  During  the  height  of  the  brood  in  June, 
where  50  or  100  of  the  nits  have  been  depofited  on 
one  ftalk  of  wheat,  he  has  fometimes  difeovered,  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  fome  of  them  to  twift  and  move 
on  being  difturbed  :  this  is  while  they  are  white  ;  but 
they  do  not  then  travel  from  one  ftalk  to  another,  nor 
to  different  parts  of  the  fame  ftalk.  The  ufual  time 
of  their  fpring-hatching  from  the  chryfalis  is  in  May. 
u  Thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  doubtful  whether  the  fly 
is  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  cannot  find  their  eggs  or 
nits  in  the  wheat,  may  fatisfv  thcmfelves  by  opening 
their  windows  at  night  and  burning  a  candle  in  the 
room.  The  fly  will  enter  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers  abroad.  The  firft  night  after  the  commencement 
of  wheat  harveft,  this  feafon,  they  filled  my  dining¬ 
room  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  be  exceedingly  trouble- 
fome  in  the  eating  and  drinking  veflels.  Without  ex- 
aggeration  I  may  fay,  that  a  glafs- tumbler  from  which, 
beer  had  been  juft  drank  at  dinner,  had  500  flies  in  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  windows  are  filled  with  them 
when  they  defire  to  make  their  efeape.  They  are  very 
diftinguilhable  from  every  other  fly  by  their  horns  or 
whifkers.”  With  regard  to  the  cure,  it  feems  to  be 
confirmed  that  the  fowing  of  that  called  the  yellow- 
bearded  wheat  can  only  be  depended  upon.  The  fly  in¬ 
deed  will  refide  in  fields  of  this  wheat,  and  lay  its  eggs 
upon  the  ftalks  ;  but  no  injury  was  ever  known  to  hap¬ 
pen  except  in  one  Angle  inftance,  where  it  was  fow  11- 
in  a  field  along  with  the  common  foit,  and  that  in  a 
very  fmall  proportion  to  it.  By  another  account,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  told  that  the  yellow-bearded  wheat  is  equal¬ 
ly  liable  to  be  deftroyed  in  the  autumn  with  the  common 
kind  ;  fo  that  the  only  method  of  fecuring  the  crop 
is  by  lowing  it  late  in  the  feafon,  when  the  fly  is  moit- 
ly  over. 

13.  The  utmoft  pains  were  taken  by  the  Britiili 
government  to  find  out  whether  this  deftrudtive  infe<ft 
exifts  in  Germany  or  any  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  ;  but  from  the,  accounts  received,  it  appears 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved,  or  at  leaft  if  it 
exifts,  the  damage  done  by  it  is  too  incoiiliderabh  to 
attract  notice. 

14.  From  the  whole  correfpondence  on  this  fubjeeft, 

which  from  the  abridgement  juft  now  given  of  it  is 
evidently  fomewhat  difeordant,  Sir  Joieph  Banks  drew 
up  a  report  for  the  privy  council,  dated  March  2.  1  789, 
in  which  he  ftates  the  following  particulars:  1.  The 
appearance  of  the  fly  in  Long  1 11  a. n cl  was  firft  obfer¬ 
ved  in  1779*  We  mull  fnppofe  this  lo  be  meant 
that  its  deftrudlive  eftedis  became  then  firft  percep¬ 
tible;  for  it  feems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  kijown 
in  the  year  177 6.  2.  The  opinion  of  colonel  Mor¬ 

gan,  that  it  was  imported  by  the  Medians,  feems  to  be 
erroneous,  as  no  fuch  infedt  can  be  found  to  exift  in 
Germany  or  any  other  part  of  Europe.  3.  Since  its 
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firfl  appearance  in  Long  Ifland  it  has  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  15  or  20  miles  a-year,  and  neither  waters  nor 
mountains  have  impeded  its  progrefs.  It  was  feen 
eroding  the  Delaware  like  a  cloud,  from  the  Fall's 
Townfhip  to  Makefield ;  had  reached  Saratoga,  200 
miles  from  its  lirtt  appearance,  infelling  the  counties 
of  Middlefex,  Somerfet,  Huntington,  Morris,  Suffex, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  all  the  wheat  coun¬ 
ties  of  Connedlicut,  tcc.  committing  the  mod  dread¬ 
ful  ravages;  attacking  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  timothy- 
grafs.  4.  The  Americans  who  have  differed  by  this 
infedt,  fpeak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  greated  horror.  In 
colonel  Morgan’s  letter  to^  Sir  John  Temple,  he  ufes 
the  following  expreflions.  0  Were  it  to  reach  Great 
Britain,  it  would  be  the  gfeateft  fCourge  that  idand 
ever  experienced  ;  as  it  multiplies  from  heat  and  moi- 
dure,  and  the  mod  intenfe  frods  have  no  effect  on  the 
egg  or  aurclia.  Were  a  fingle  draw,  containing  the 
infedt,  egg,  of  aurclia,  to  be  carried  and  fafely  depo 
lited  in  the  centre  of  Norfolk  in  England,  it  would 
multiply  in  a  few  years,  fo  as  to  dellroy  all  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  can¬ 
not  exid  fuch  an  atrocious  villain  as  to  commit  fuch 
an  a 61  intentionally.  5.  No  fatisfadtory  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  infect  is  propagated  lias  hither¬ 
to  been  obtained.  Thofe  which  fay  that  the  eggs  are 
depofited  on  the  dalk  from  fix  or  eight  to  50,  and  by 
their  growth  comprefs  and  hinder  the  dalk  from  grow¬ 
ing,  are  evidently  erroneous,  and  the  authors  of  them 
have  plainly  midaken  the  animal  itfelf  for  its  eggs.  It 
is  fufficient  to  remember,  that  eggs  do  not  grow  or 
increafe  in  bulk,  to  prove  that  what  they  obferved 
was  not  eggs.  6.  The  landholder’s  opinion,  that  the 
eggs  are  depofited  on  the  ripe  grains  of  wheat,  though 
contradicted  by  colonel  Morgan,  is  not  difproved,  as 
the  colonel  advances  no  argument  againfl  it.  7.  A 
letter  dated  New  York,  September  1.  1786,  fays  that 
the  eggs  are  depodted  on  the  young  blade,  refembling 
what  we  call  a Jly blow  in  meat  ;  very  fmall,  and  but 
one  in  a  place  :  but  this,  though  the  only  natural  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  appearance  of  the  infect,  had  it 
been  true,  mud  undoubtedly  have  been  confirmed  by 
numbers  of  obfervations.  8.  Even  though  this  fhould 
be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  cafe,  there  will  dill  fe- 
main  a  danger  of  the  aurelias  being  beaten  off  by  the 
flail  from  the  draw  in  threfhing  the  wheat,  and  im¬ 
ported  into  Britain  along  with  it;  the  prefence  of  thefe 
flies  in  barns  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  obferva- 
tions  of  Meffrs  Potts  and  Bond.  9.  None  of  the  re¬ 
medies  propofed  againd  this  deftrudtive  infect  have 
been  in  any  degree  effectual,  excepting  that  of  fowing 
the  yellow  bearded  wheat  ;  the  draw  of  which  is  dif¬ 
fidently  drong  to  refill  the  impreflion  of  the  infedt, 
and  even  if  its  eggs  are  depodted  upon  it  receives  little 
injury  in  point  of  produce  in  grain  :  this  provides, 
however,  no  remedy  for  the  lofs  of  the  barley  crop, 
nor  for  that  which  mud  be  incurred  by  fowing  the 
yellow-bearded  wheat  on  lands  better  fuited  by  nature 
for  the  produce  of  other  kinds  :  it  appears  alfo  that 
this  very  kind  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and  probably 
from  a  different  caufe  than  that  propofed  by  colonel 
Morgan,  viz.  the  mixture  with  common  wheat.  9. 
Though  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  colonel  Morgan,  have  declared  their  opinions 
decidvely  that  no  danger  can  arife  from  wheat  import¬ 


ed  into  Britain,  as  the  infedt  has  no  immediate  con* 
nedtion  with  the  grain  ;  yet  with  nearly  if  not  exactly 
the  fame  materials  before  him  which  thefe  gentlemen 
were  fnrnilhed  with,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  could  not  avoid 
drawing  a  conclufion  diredtly  contrary  ;  and  lie  con¬ 
cludes  his  report  with  the  words  of  Mr  Bond  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  marquis  of  Cacrmarthen.  “  Satisfactory  as  it 
would  be  to  my  feelings  to  be  able  to  fay  with  preci- 
flon,  that  I  apprehend  no  danger  of  extending  the 
mifehief  by  feed,  my  duty  urges  me  to  declare,  that 
I  have  not  heard  or  feen  any  conclufive  fud\  h\  which 
I  could  decide  on  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  ;  and 
till  that  tell  occurs,  the  wifdom  of  guarding  agaiult  fo 
grievous  a  calamity  is  obvious/’ 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  fame  year,  another  pa* 
per,  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  foregoing,  was  given 
in  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  in  this  he  again  obferves, 
that  none  of  the  deicriptions  of  any  European  infedt 
hitherto  publifhed  anfwer  exadtly  to  the  Hefllan  fly. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr  Bond  to  the  marquis  of  Caermai  - 
then,  he  mentions  another  kind  of  infedt  in  the  date 
of  Maryland,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Jly;  and 
which  in  fome  things  rcfembles  the  Hefllan  fly,  though 
it  cannot  be  accounted  the  fame.  It  makes  its  way 
into  the  mow,  and  bites  the  ends  of  the  grain  percep¬ 
tibly,  and  no  doubt  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  grain  it¬ 
felf;  fince  it  has  been  obferved,  that  wheat  recently 
threflied,  arid  laid  in  a  dry  warm  place,  will  foon  be 
covered  with  an  extreme  clammy  cruft,  which  binds 
the  wheat  on  the  furface  together  in  fuch  *  ray  as  to 
admit  its  being  lifted  in  lumps;  but  the  v  icat  beneath 
will  not  be  hurt  to  any  confiderable  depth.  Such  is 
the  quality  of  this  fly,  that  if  the  hand  be  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  heap  affedted  by  it,  watery  blifters  are  imme¬ 
diately  raifed  ;  and  the  farmers  and  Haves,  riding  up¬ 
on  bags  of  this  infedted  wheat,  never  fail  to  be  feverely 
bliftered  thereby*  “  This  infedt  (fays  he)  is  called 
in  Maryland  the  Revolution  Jly ,  by  the  friends  of  the 
Britilh  government  ;  but  from  alfl  can  learn  it  is  not 
the  fame  infedt  which  originated  on  Long  Ifland,  and 
is  called  the  Hefllan  Jly  (by  way  of  opprobrium)  by 
thofe  who  favoured  the  revolution.  All  the  papers  I 
have  read  on  the  Hefllan  fly  are  very  inaccurate,  not 
to  fay  contradidtory  ;  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fettled  point  at  this  moment  in  what  manner 
and  place  the  eggs  of  thefe  infects  are  depofited.  The 
policy  which  induced  government  to  open  the  ports 
being  founded  on  an  appearance  of  a  fcarcity  of  corn, 
that  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  admiflion  of  flour 
inftead  of  grain  ;  and  tho’  the  countries  from  whence 
the  flour  is  carried  will  have  the  advantage  of  the 
manufadture,  ftill  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  an  ob¬ 
ject,  when  oppofed  in  the  fcale  to  an  evil  of  fuch  im- 
menfe  magnitude  as  the  introdu&ion  of  fo  deftrudtive 
an  infedt  may  occafion.  The  ravages  here  are  beyond 
conception  ruinous.  Many  farmers  have  had  their 
crops  fo  completely  cut  off  as  to  be  left  without  bread- 
corn  or  even  feed-corn.  If  the  meafure  of  confining 
the  importation  to  flour  alone  fhould  be  adopted,  great 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  flour  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Britifn  ports.  An  infinite  deal  of  the 
wheat  of  the  laft  harveit  is  of  a  very  wretched  qua¬ 
lity  ;  and  ffratagems  [will  be  pradtifed  to  give  an  ex- 
tenfive  vent  to  fo  effential  a  ftapie  of  the  middle  ftatesof 
America*” 


HeflLfli 

Fly. 
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Hefychfas  In  another  letter  to  the  fame  nobleman,  Mr  Bond  tliemfelvcs 
il  exprefles  himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe.  “  I  have 
Heteroge-  nQt  been  able  t0  eo\\c£l  any  decided  information  which 
fixes  the  effential  point,  how  far  the  infeft  may  be 
communicated  by  feed.  It  is  a  matter  at  this  time 
quite  undecided  here  :  nor  have  I  heard  or  obferved 
any  very  conclufive  reaion  to  fuppofe  that  the  fly  makes 
its  way  generally  into  barns  and  ricks.  A  very  intel¬ 
ligent  farmer  in  the  county  of  Buck?,  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  there,  and  fo  I  found 
it,  that  the  fly  did  not  either  in  the  held  or  in  the 
mow  affeft  the  giain  of  the  wheat  :  a  neighbour  of 
his,  in  threfliing  the  little  wheat  he  had  faved  lad  har- 
vefi,  obferved  the  fly  rife  from  the  draw  in  great  num¬ 
bers  wherever  it  was  druck  by  the  flail  ;  but  though 
it  was  at  fiift  prefumed  that  the  fly  had  insinuated  it- 
felf  into  the  mow  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  its  eggs 
in  the  grain  or  in  the  draw,  no  trace  of  the  egg 
could  be  difeovered  from  the  appearance  of  any  mucus 
or  dud,  either  in  the  grain  or  in  the  draw  ;  hence 
it  was  inferred  that  all  the  mifehief  was  done  in  the 

field.”  r  ,  , 

HESYCHIUS,  the  mod  celebrated,  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  grammarians  whole  works  are  now  extant, 
was  a  Chriftian;  and,  according  to  fome,  the  fame 
with  Hefyehius  patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  who  died  m 
609.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon  ;  which,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Cafaubon,  is  the  mod  learned  and  ufeful  work 
of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  .  Schrevelius 
publifhed  a  good  edition  of  it  in  166S,  in  4to,  with 
notes;  but  the  bed  is  that  of  John  Alberti,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETERI ARCH,  H^eteriarcha,  in  antiquity, 
an  officer  in  the  Greek  empire,  whereof  there  were 
two  fpecies  ;  the  one  called  limply  heteriarch,  and  the 
other  great  heteriarch,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 

former.  . 

The  word  is  Greek,  «tgi*ex*9  formed  of  the  Greek 
irai/w fociusy  u  companion,  ally,”  and  imperium, 

««  command.”  Their  principal  fun&ion  was  to  com¬ 
mand  the  troops  of  the  allies;  befides  which,  they 
had  force  other  duties  in  the  emperor's  eburt,  deferibed 
by  Codin,  De  Officiis,  cap.  5.  n.  30,  31,  32>  37* 

HETEROCLITE,  Heterocliton,  in  grammar, 
an  irregular  or  anomalous  word,  which  either  in  de- 
clenfion,  conjugation,  or  regimen,  deviates  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  The  word  is  Greek,  £Tf?°- 
XAlT0»  J  formed  of  alter,  “  another,  different,”  and 
xx/vt',  “  I  decline.” 

Heteroclite  is  more  peculiarly  applied  to  nouns 
which  vary  or  are  irregular  in  point  of  declenfion  ;  ha¬ 
ving  fewer  cafes,  number? ,  &c.  than  ordinary  ;  01  that 
are^of  one  declenfion  in  one  number,  and  another  in 
another  :  as,  Hoc  vas ,  vnjis  ;  hac  vafa,  vajorum. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  theology,  fomething 
that  is  contrary  to  the  faith  or  do&rine  eftablifhed  in 
the  true  church.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
a  compound  of  lTff “  alter,”  and  “  opi¬ 
nion.”  Thus,  wc  fay  a  heterodox  opinion,  a  heterodox 
divine,  &c.  The  word  ftands  in  oppofition  to  or- 
thodex . 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  phyfics,  the  quauty  or 
dilf  efit  n  which  denominates  a  thing  heterogeneous . 

The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  heterogeneous  parts 
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in  which  fenfe,  the  heterogeneities  of  a  Hcteroge- 
body  are  the  fame  thing  with  the  impurities  thereof.  ne^us  . 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Heterogeneal,  Iite-  1 

rally  imports  fomething  of  a  different  nature,  or  thatcon- 
fifts  of  parts  of  different  or  diffmiilar  kinds ;  in  oppofition 
to  homogeneous .  The  word  h  Greek  ;  formed  of  ««/»*■ 
altery  “different,”  and  y w  genus,  “  kind  ;”  q.  d.  com* 
pofed  of  different  kinds  of  parts. 

Heterogeneous  Light ,  is  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faid  to 
be  that  which  confifts  of  raysbf  different  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility.  Thus  the  common  light  of  the  fun  or  clouds 
is  heterogeneous,  being  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  rays. 

Heterogeneous  Nouns,  one  of  the  three  variations 
in  irregular  nouns;  or  fuch  as  are  of  one  gender  in  the 
fingular  number  ,and  of  another  in  the  plural. — Hetero¬ 
geneous,  under  which  are  comprehended  mixed  nouns* 
are  fix-fold.  1.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  mafeuline 
gender  in  the  fingular  number,  and  neuter  in  the  plu¬ 
ral  ;  as,  hie  tartarus,  h<zc  tartara.  2.  Thofe  which  are 
mafeuline  in  the  fingular  number,  but  mafeuline  and 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hie  locus ,  hi  loci  &  h<zc  loca . 

3.  Such  as  are  feminine  in  the  fingular  number,  but 
neuter  in  the  plural ;  as,  hac  carhafus ,  ef  hac  carbeja . 

4.  Such  nouns  as  are  neuter  in  the  fingular  number, 
but  mafeuline  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hoc  ccclum,  hi  call. 

5.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  lingular,  but  neuter  and 
mafeuline  in  the  plural  ;  as,  hoc  rajlrum ,  hi  rajlri , 
hac  rajlra.  And,  6.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the  Angu¬ 
lar,  but  feminine  in  the  plural  number  ;  as,  hoc  epulum, 
h<z  epula . 

Heterogeneous  Quantities,  are  thofe  which  are  of 
fuch  different  kind  and  confederation,  as  that  one  of 
them,  taken  any  number  of  times,  never  equals  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  other. 

Heterogeneous  Surds ,  are  fuch  as  have  different  ra¬ 
dical  figns  ;  as,  *Jaa,  and  ls/hb  ;  s\/9>  aiH  7 \A  9* 

HETEROSCII,  in  geography,  a  term  of  relation* 
denoting  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  have  their 
fhadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles  ;  whofe  fhadows  at  noon 
in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward,  and  in 
fouth  latitude  to  the  fouthward.  . 

HETH,  the  father  of  the  Hittites,  was  the  tided 
fon  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15.),  and  dwelt  fouthward  of 
the  promifed  land,  at  Hebron  or  thereabouts.  Ephron, 
an  inhabitant  of  Hebron,  was  of  the  race  of  Heth, 
and  this  whole  city  in  Abraham’s  time  was  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Heth,  There  are  fome  who  main¬ 
tain  that  there  was  a  city  called  Heth,  but  we  find  no 
footfteps  of  it  in  the  feripture. 

HETRURIA,  and  Etruria,  a  celebrated  country 
of  Italy,  at  the  weft  of  the  Tyber.  It  originally  con¬ 
tained  12  different  nations,  which  had  each  their  re- 
fpe&ive  monarch.  Their  names  were  Veientes,  Clu- 
fini,  Perufini,  Cortonenfes,  Arretini,  Vetuloni,  Vola-  ✓ 

terrani,  Rufellani,  Volfcinii,  Tarquinii,  Falifci,  and 
Caeretani.  The  inhabitants  were  particularly  famous 
for  their  fuperftition  and  ftrid  confidence  in  omens, 
dreams,  auguries,  &c.  They  all  proved  powerful  and 
1  efulute  enemies  to  the  rifing  empire  of  the  Romans* 
and  were  conquered  only  after  much  effufion  of  blood. 

HEViEI  (anc.  ge og.),  one  of  the  feven  people  who 
occupied  Canaan;  a  principal  and  numerous  people,  and 
the  lame  with  the  Kadmoneei,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of 

Heunotfe 


Heuchera 

II 

Heufden. 
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Hermon  and  partly  of  Libanus,  or  between  Libanus  marlhes,  with 
and  Hermon  (Judges  in.  3.)  To  this  Bachart  refers 
the  fables  concerning  Cadmus  and  his  wife  Harmonia, 
or  Hermoma,  changed  to  ferpent3;  the  name  Hevi  de¬ 
noting  a  wild  beaft,  fuch  a3  is  a  fcrpent.  Cadmus,  who 
is  faid  to  have  carried  the  ufe  of  letters  to  Greece,  Teems 
to  have  been  a  Kadmonean;  of  whom  the  Greeks  fay 
that  he  came  to  their  country  from  Phoenicia. 

HEUCHERA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  five  petals  ;  the  capfule  is  biroftrated  and  bi¬ 
locular. 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hevelke,  (John),  an  eminent 
aitronomer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1611.  He  flu- 
died  In  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  every 
where  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned.  He  was  the 
firlt  that  difeovered  a  kind  of  libration  in  the  moon, 
and  made  feveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other 
planets.  He  alfo  difeovered  feveral  fixed  ftars,  which 
he  named  th z firmament  of  Sob'iejki ,  in  honour  of  John  III. 
king  of  Poland.  His  wife  was  alfo  well  {killed  in 
a  ronomy,  and  made  a  part  of  the  obfervations  pub- 
Iilhed  by  her  hufband.  In  1673  publilhed  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  inftruments  with  which  he  made  his 
obfervations,  under  the  title  of  Machine  CaleJIU :  and 
in  1679  he  publilhed  the  fecond  part  of  this  work  ; 
but  in  September  the  fame  year,  while  he  was  at  a  feat 
m  1  he  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have  hishoufe 
at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  calamity  he  is  faid 
to  have  futtained  a  lofs  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds  ; 
having  not  only  his  obfervatory  and  all  his  valuable  in- 
ffruments  and  apparatus  deltroyed,  but  alfo  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  his  Machine  Calejlis ;  which  acci¬ 
dent  has  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce,  and  confe- 
quently  very  dear.  In  the  year  1690  were  publilhed 
Firmamentum  Sobiefcianum,  and  Prodromus  qftronomic a  & 
nova  tabula  folares,  una  cum  catalogo  fixarum,  in  which 
he  lays  down  the  neceffary  preliminaries  for  taking  an 
exaft  catalogue  of  the  liars.  But  both  thefe  works 
are  pofthumous;  for  Hevelius  died  in  1687,  on  his 
birth-day,  aged  76.  He  was  a  man  greatly  efteemed 
by  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation  and  Ikill  in  aftronomy,  but  as  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  worthy  magiftrate.  He  was  made  a  burgo- 
mailer  of  Dantzic;  which  office  he  is  faid  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  utmoil  integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was 
alfo  very  highly  efleemed  by  foreigners ;  and  not  only 
by  thofe  /killed  in  aftronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by 
foreign  princes  and  potentates:  as  appears  abundantly 
from  a  collection  of  their  letters  which  were  printed  at 
Dantzic  in  the  year  1683. 

HEURNIUS,  or  Van  Heurn,  (John),  a  learned 
phylician,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1543  •  and  lludied 
at  Louvain,  Paris,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  became  magiltrate  of  Amlterdam  • 
alter  which  he  was  profeflor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  and 
redtor  of  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where  he  died  in 
1601.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  feveral  trea- 
t'fes  on  the  difeafes  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
feveral  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates  — 

Otho  Heurmus  his  fon  was  alfo  profelTor  of  phyfic’  at 
Leyden,  and  wrote  fome  books. 

.  UEUSDEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  United  Pro- 
Vlnjsps’t 53  H°n“d’  feated  0n  the  river  Maefe,  among 
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a  handfome  callle,  in  E. 
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wafborV^0N  a  VCry  ln£emous  anatomilt, 

was  born  in  1739.  He  became  affiftant  to  Dr  Hunter 

and  was  afterwards  in  partnerlhip  with  him  ;  but,  on 

-  /•agref™LnV  read  anatom:'cal  leftures  at  his  own 
houfe  (m  which  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Falconer) 

and  Z°T  the  Pr°P«ties;of  the  Blood 

and  the  Lymphatic  Syllem,  2  vols;  and  difputed  with 
Dr  Monro  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  fyflem  of 

veHFYAVrPHnn^n'raaIs--  He  d,'ed  in  U74- 
eH^E,3hAC^°Rr>’cn  fncient  mu«c,  a  concord  call- 
cd  by  the  moderns  a fixth . 

HEXAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  fix  fidesand 
angles ;  and  if  thefe  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  called 

a  regular  hexagon . 

t  in  geometry,  one  of  the  five 

a  cubT  b°dieS’  °r  ^  ^  lo!ids’  bdng  the  fame  with 

coi!rft-XATfr‘TrER’  lnLancient  Poetry»  a  kind  of  verfe 
conhftmg  of  fix  feet ;  the  firft  four  of  which  may  be 

indifferently  either  fpondees  or  daftyles ;  the  fifth  is 
generally  a  dactyl  and  the  lixth  always  a  fpondee.  Such 
is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace : 
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vilprAWe  H‘W»  aut\  delc\Sare po\et<t. 

H  h  t  i  H^-amiei,  or  Hexamilium,  a 

celebrated  wall,  built  by  the  emperor  Emanuel  in  141 » 
over  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth.  It  took  its  name  Bom 
«  Jtx,  and  which  111  the  vulgar  Greek  fignifies 

a  mile ,  as  being  fix  miles  long. 

The  defign  of  the  hexamilion  was  to  defend  Pelopon- 
nefus  from  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  Amurath  1 1. 

having  raffed  thefiegeofConftantinopleintheyear  1424, 

demohfhed  the  hexamihum,  though  he  had  before  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Venetians 
reftored  it  in  the  year  x463,  by  30,000  workmen,  em- 
ployed  for  1 5  days,  and  covered  by  an  army  commanded 
by  Bertoldo  d’Etle  general  of  the  land  forces,  and  Louis 
Loredano  commander  of  the  fea— The  infidels  made 
leveral  attempts  upon  it ;  but  were  repulfed,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  thereof:  but 
Bertoldo  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Corinth,  which 
was  attempted  foon  after,  Bertino  Calcinato,  who  took 
on  him  the  command  of  the  army,  abandoned,  upon 
the  approach  of  the  beglerbeg,  both  the  fiege  and  the 
efence  of  the  wall  which  had  cofl  them  fo  dear;  upon 
which  it  was  finally  demoliffied.  r 

HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  *5  fx,  and 
a  man);  the  name  of  the  fixth  clafs  in  Linnams’s 
iexual  method,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  are  furniflied  with  fix  ftamina  or  male 
organs,  that  are  of  an  equal  length.  See  Botany, 

P*  43®* 

HEXA.PLA  (formed  of  and  ctzvKocj  I  open  / 
unfold),  in  chnrch-hiftory,  a  Bible  difpofed  in  fix  co¬ 
lumns;  containing  the  text,  and  divers  verfions  there¬ 
of,  comp,  ed  and  publilhed  by  Origen,  with  a  view  of 
fecunng  the  facred  text  from  future  corruptions,  and 
to  correct  thofe  that  had  been  already  introduced.  . 

Eufebius,  Hi  ft.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  relates,  that 
Ongen,  after  his  return  from  Rome  tinder  Caracalla, 
applied  himfelf  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  began  to  collect 
the  ieveral  verfions  that  had  been  made  of  the  facred 

writings. 


Hewfofl 

II 
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Fexapla-  writings,  and  of  thefe  to  compofe  Ins  Tetrapla  and 

— -  Hexapla  ;  others,  however,  will  not  allow  him  to  have 

begun  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  after  he  had  retired 
into  Pale  dine,  about  the  year  231. 

To  conceive  what  this  Hexapla  was,  it  mud  he  ob- 
ferved,  that,  befides  the  tranflation  of  the  facred  wri¬ 
tings,  called  the  Septuagint,  made  under  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus,  above  280  years  before  Chriil,  the  Scripture 
had  been  fmee  tranflated  into  Greek  by  other  interpre¬ 
ters.  The  ffrft  of  thofe  verfions,  or  (reckoning  the 
Septuagint)  the  fecond,  was  that  of  Aquila,  a  profe- 
lyte  Jew,  the  firft  edition  of  which  he  publifhed  in  the 
12th  year  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  or  about  the  year 
of  Chrift  128  5  the  third  was  that  ofSymmachus,  pub- 
lilhed,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  under  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius,  but,  as  fome  fay,  under  Septimius  Severus,  about 
the  year  200;  the  fourth  was  that  of  Theodotion, 
prior  to  that  of  Symmachus,  under  Commodus,  or 
about  the  year  175.  Thefe  Greek  verfions,  fays  Dr 
Kennicott,  were  made  by  the  Jews  from  tiieir  corrupt¬ 
ed  copies  of  the  Hebrew,  and  were  defigned  to  (land 
in  the  place  of  the  Seventy,  againll  which  they  v^ere 
prejudiced,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  favour  the  ChriRians. 
The  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho,  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  year  217  ;  and  the  fixth  was  difeover- 
ed  at  Nicopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
about  the  year  228;  lafhly ,  Origen  himfelf  recovered 
part  of  a  feventh,  containing  only  the  Pfalms. 

Now  Origen,  who  had  held  frequent  difputations 
with  the  Jew's  in  Egypt  and  Paledine,  obferving  that 
they  always  objt&ed  againit  thofe  paffages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  quoted  againit  them,  and  appealed  to  the  Hebrew 
text ;  the  better  to  vindicate  thofe  paflages,  and  con¬ 
found  the  Jews  by  fhowing  that  the  Seventy  had  given 
the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  to  fhow  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  verfions  what  the  real  fenfe  of  the  He¬ 
brew  was,  undertook  to  reduce  all  thefe  feveral  verfions 
into  a  body  along  with  the  Hebrew  text,  fo  as  they 
might  be  eafily  confronted,  and  afford  a  mutual.hght 
to  each  other. 

He  made  the  Hebrew  text  his  ftandard ;  and  allow¬ 
ing  that  corruptions  might  have  happened,  and  that 
the  old  Hebrew  copies  might  and  did  read  differently, 
he  contented  himfelf  with  marking  fuch  words  or  fen- 
tences  as  were  not  in  his  Hebrew  text,  nor  the  later 
Greek  verfions,  and  adding  fuch  words  or  fentences  as 
were  omitted  in  the  Seventy,  prefixing  an  afterifk  to 
the  additions,  and  an  obelifk  to  the  others. 

I11  order  to  this,  he  made  choice  of  eight  columns  : 
in  the  firfl  he  gave  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  cha- 
radlers  ;  in  the  fecond  the  fame  text  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters;  the  red  were  filled  with  the  feveral  verfions  above- 
mentioned  ;  all  the  columns  anfwering  verfe  for  verfe, 
and  phrafe  for  phrafe  ;  and  in  the  Pfalms  there  was  a 
ninth  column  for  the  feventh  veifion. 

This  work  Origen  called  E^arxa  Hexapla ,  q.  d •  fex- 
tuple ,  or  work  of  fix  columns,  as  only  regarding  the 
firfl  fix  Greek  verfions.  See  "Petr ap la. 

Indeed,  St  Epiphanius,  taking  in  likewife  the  two 
columns  of  the  text,  calls  the  work  Qclapla ,  as  confid¬ 
ing  of  eight  columns. 

This  celebrated  work,  which  Montfaucon  imagines 
confifled  of  fifty  Urge  volumes,  perifhed  long  ago, 
probably  with  the  library  at  Crefarea,  where  it  was 
preferved,  in  the  year  653  ;  though  feveral  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  have  preferred  us  pieces  thereof :  parti- 
Vgl.  VIII.  Part  II. 


cularly  St  Chryfoftom  on  the  Pfalms,  Philoponus  in  Hexaflyle 
his  Hexameron,  & c.  Some  modern  writers  have  ear-  H 
neftly  endeavoured  to  colledl  fragments  of  the  Hexa-  °n* 
pla,  particularly  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Drufius,  and  F. 
Montfaucon,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1  7  13. 

HEXASTYLE,  in  archite&ure,  a  building  with 
fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  fituated 
near  the  conflux  of  the  north  and  fouth  Tyne.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  the  Alexodunwn  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  where  the  firfl  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were  in 
garrifon.  It  was  made  a  bifhop’s  fee  by  Etheldreda, 
wife  of  king  Egfred,  in  the  year  675.  Its  Aid  bi- 
fliop  St  Wilfred  built  here  a  mod  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral  and  monaftery,  and  it  was  poffeffed  by  feven  bi- 
fliops  fucceflively  ;  but  being  very  much  infefied  by 
the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to  Yoik.  The  town 
and  priory  were  dedroyed  by  the  Scots  in  1296,  and 
pillaged  again  in  1346.  There  was  a  remarkable  and 
bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town  between  the 
houfes  of  Lancader  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery 
and  condudl  of  John  Nevil,  lord  Montacute,  who  wa3 
for  that  reafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  The 
prefent  town  is  not  populous,  and  the  dreets  are  nar¬ 
row,  with  ill-built  houfes.  The  market-place,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  fpacious  fquare,  it  is  fup- 
plied  by  a  fountain  with  water.  Among  the  remain* 
of  ancient  drudures  is  a  gateway  of  Saxon  architec¬ 
ture,  leading  to  the  priory,  but  of  a  much  older  date. 

There  are  two  ancient  towers  in  the  town,  one  of 
which  is  ufed  as  a  feflions-houfe,  and  was  formerly  ail 
exploratory  tower ;  the  other  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
towards  the  Tyne,  of  remarkable  archite&ure,  which 
has  been  much  higher  than  at  prefent,  and  has  two 
dungeons  within  it,  befides  feveral  chambers  with  very 
little  narrow  windows.  The  town  has  a  charitv  or 
grammar  fchool.  It  was  in  157  annexed  to  the 
county  of  Cumberland  :  but  only  in  civil  matters;  for 
its  ecclefiadical  jurifdi&ion  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
red  of  the  county,  it  being  dill  a  peculiar  belonging 
to  the  archbifhop  of  York;  and  the  vulg  ar  dill  call  the 
neighbouring  country  Hexhamfhire.  It  is  a  corpo¬ 
ration  governed  by  a  bailiff  chofen  yearly.  Newcadle 
is  about  15  miles  didance  The  markets  here  are 
Tuefday  and  Satuiday;  fairs  on  Augud  5.  and  No¬ 
vember  8.  A  rivulet,  called  Hexbold,  runs  by  the 
town,  which  fometimes  overflows  fuddenly. 

HEYDON,  a  little,  pleafant,  well-built  town  of 
Yorkfhire,  in  that  part  called  Holdernejfe ,  feated  on  a 
river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now  but  one 
church,  tho’  there  are  the  remains  of  two  more  ;  and 
had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  which  is  now  loft, 

011  account  of  its  being  fo  near  Hull.  The  houfes 
being  rebuilt,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  13 
a  corporation  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re¬ 
corder,  nine  aldermen,  and  two  bailiff,  who  have  the 
power  of  c hoofing  fheriffs,  and  are  judices  of  the  peace. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  cc. 

N.  Lat.53.46.  6  ” 

HtYDON  (John),  who  fometimes  affumed  the  name 
of  Eugenia s  Theadidaclus ,  was  a  great  pretender  to  -Ik ill 
in  the  Roficrucian  philofophy  and  the  celeflial  figns, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.;  and  wrote  a  confider¬ 
able  number  of  chemical  and  adiolcgical  works,  with 
3  very 
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This  ridiculous  author  was  much  matter  xf  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a  treatife  in  Heywood 


Heylin,  very  fingular  titles.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Heywood,  reforted  to  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in¬ 
fatuated  with  judicial  attrology.  He  employed  him 
to  calculate  the  king's  and  his  own  nativity,  and  was 
allured  that  his  ftars  had  promifed  him  great  things. 
The  duke  alfo  employed  Heydon  in  fome  treafonable 
and  feditious  pra&ices,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the 
Tower.  He  loft  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tell¬ 
ing  Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  who  went  to  him 
difguifed  like  cavaliers,  that  Oliver  would  infallibly  be 
hanged  by  a  certain  time  ;  which  he  out-lived  feveral 
years. 

HEYLIN  (Dr  Peter),  an  eminent  Englitti  writer, 
was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordftiire,  in  1600.  He 
ftudied  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford ;  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
grees  in  afts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra¬ 
pher  and  hiftorian.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  re&ory  of  Hemingford  in  Huntington- 
fhire,  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  feveral  other  livings  :  but  of  thefe  be  was  deprived 
by  the  parliament,  who  alfo  fequeftered  his  eftate  ;  by 
which  means  he  and  his  family  were  reduced  to  great 
necefiity.  However,  upon  the  reftoration,  he  was  re- 
ltored  to  his  fpirituali ties ;  but  never  rofe  higher  than 
to  be  fubdean  of  Weftminfter.  He  died  in  1662;  and 
was  inteired  in  St  Peter's  church  in  Weftminfter, 
where  he  had  a  neat  monument  eredled  to  his  memory. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous:  the  principal  of  which 
are,  1.  Microcofmus ,  or  a  Defcription  of  the  Great 
World.  2.  Cojmographia.  3.  The  Hiftory  of  St  George. 
4.  Ecclefia  Vindicate 1,  or  the  Church  of  England  Jufti- 
jied.  5.  Hiftorical  and  Mifcellaneous  Tradfs,  &c. 

HEYWOOD  (John),  one  of  our  mod  ancient  dra¬ 
matic  poets,  was  born  at  North-Mims,  near  St  Alban’s 
in  Hertfordfhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From 
thence  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity;  where 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  feat  in  that 
neighbourhood*  This  patron  of  genius  introduced  our 
comic  poet  to  the  princefs  Mary,  and  afterwards  to 
her  father  Henry,  who,  we  are  told,  was  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  wit  and  fkill  in  muilc,  and  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  his  former  pa- 
tronefs,  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heywood 
became  a  favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often  to 
en  tertain  her  majefty,  exercif  ng  his  fancy  before  her ,  even 
to  the  time  that  Jhe  lay  languijhhig  on  her  deathbed .  On 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  zealous  Papift,  he 
thought  fit  to  decamp,  with  other  favourites  of  her 
deceafed  majefty.  He  fettled  at  Mechlin  in  Flanders, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1565. — John  Heywood  was 
a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical  ta¬ 
lents  by  any  means  extraordinary  ;  but  he  poffeffed  ta¬ 
lents  of  more  importance  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jefter.  He  wrote  feve¬ 
ral  plays  ;  500  epigrams;  A  Dialogue  in  Verfe  concern¬ 
ing  Englijh  Proverbs;  and  The  Spider  and  Fly ,  a  Para¬ 
ble,  a  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  laft  work  is 
a  whole-length  wooden  print  of  the  author  ;  who  is 
alfo  reprefented  at  the  head  of  every  chapter  in  the 
book,  of  which  there  are  77. — He  left  two  Tons,  who 
both  became  Jefuits  and  eminent  men:  viz.  Ellis  Hey¬ 
wood,  who  continued  fome  time  at  Florence  under  the 
patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  became  fo  good  a 


that  language,  in  titled  11  Moro  ;  he  died  at  Louvain 
about  the  year  1572.  His  other  fon  was  Jafper  Hey¬ 
wood,  who  was  obliged  to  refign  a  fellowfhip  at  Ox¬ 
ford  on  account  of  his  immoralities  :  he  tranflated 
three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems 
and  devifes ;  fome  of  which  were  printed  in  a  volume 
int i tied  The  Paradife  of  Dainty  Devifes,  4to,  1573. 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1597. 

Heywood  (Eliza),  one  of  the  moft  voluminous  no¬ 
vel  writers  this  ifland  ever  produced ;  of  whom  we  know 
no  more  than  that  her  father  was  a  tradefman,  and  that 
fne  was  born  about  the  year  1696.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  gratify  her  own  difpo- 
fition  or  the  prevailing  tafte,  dealt  chiefly  in  licentious 
tales,  and  memoirs  of  perfonal  fcandal  :  the  celebrated 
Atalantis  of  Mrs  Manley  ferved  her  for  a  model  ;  and 
The  Court  of  Carimania,  The  new  Utopia,  with  fome 
other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  copies  her 
genius  produced.  She  alfo  attempted  dramatic  wri¬ 
ting  and  performance,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  either. 
Whatever  it  was  that  provoked  the  refentment  of  Pope, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  diftinguifhing  her  as  one  of 
the  prizes  to  be  gained  in  the  games  introduced  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Dullnefs,  in  his  Dunciad.  Neverthelefs,  it 
feems  undeniable,  that  there  is  much  fpirit,  and  much 
ingenuity,  in  her  manner  of  treating  fubje&s,  which 
the  friends,  of  virtue  may  perhaps  wifii  flie  had  never 
meddled  with  at  all.  But,  whatever  offence  fhe  may 
have  given  to  delicacy  or  morality  in  her  early  works, 
fhe  appears  to  have  been  fcon  convinced  of,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  atone  for,  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  ;  as 
no  author  then  appeared  a  greater  advocate  for  virtue. 
Among  her  riper  produ&ions  may  be  fpecified,  The  Fe¬ 
male  Spectator,  4  vols ;  The  hiftory  of  Mifs  Betfy 
Thoughtlefs ,  4  vols  ;  Jemmy  and  Jenny  JeJfamy ,  3  vols  ; 
The  invyible  fpy,  4  vols  ;  with  a  pamphlet,  intitled  A 
prefent  for  a  few  ant -maid.  She  died  in  1 759. 

HI  AMEN,  or  Emouy.  See  Emouy. 

HIATUS,  properly  fignifies  an  opening,  chafm, 
or  gap  ;  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  thofe  verfe* 
where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  occafions  the  mouth 
to  be  more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very  harfh. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  manu- 
feripts,  to  denote  their  defedts,  or  the  parts  that  have 
been  loft  or  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  Syrian  mallow  :  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order,  Columnifera .  The  calyx  is  double,  the 
exterior  one  polyphyllous,  the  capfule  quinquelocular 
and  polyfpermous. 

Species .  Of  this  genus  there  are  36  fpecies  ;  the 
molt  remarkable  are,  j.  The  Syriacus,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  althrcta  frutex,  is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  rifes  with 
fnrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  woody  branches  covered  with  a  fmooth 
grey  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
whofe  upper  parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk  at  every  joint  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoot.  They 
are  large,  and  ihaped  like  thofe  of  the  mallow,  having 
five  large  roundifh  petals  which  join  at  their  bafe, 
Threading  open  at  the  top,  in  the  fhape  of  an  opect 
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ftlbifcus.  bell.  Thefe  appear  in  Auguft  ;  and  if  the  feafon  is 
*■"— — *  not  too  warm,  there  will  be  a  fuccefiion  of  flowers  till 
September.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  cap- 
fules,  with  five  cells,  filled  with  kidney-fliaped  feeds  ; 
but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen 
in  this  country.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  four  or  five 
varieties,  differing  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  :  the 
molt  common  hath  pale  purple  flowers  with  dark  bot¬ 
toms  ;  another  hath  bright  purple  flowers  with  black 
bottoms  ;  a  third  hath  white  flowers  with  purple  bot¬ 
toms  ;  and  a  fourth  variegated  flowers  with  dark  bot¬ 
toms.  There  arealfo  two  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
are  by  fome  much  efteemed.  All  thefe  varieties  are 
very  ornamental  in  a  garden.  2.  The  Rofa  Sinenfls, 
with  an  aiborefcenc  flem,  and  egg*  pointed  fawed  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  whence  it  has  got 
the  name  of  China  r of e ;  but  the  feeds  having  been 
carried  by  the  French  to  their  Wefi  India  fettlements, 
it  hath  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Martlnico  rofe .  Of 
this  there  are  the  double  and  Angle  flowering  kinds  ; 
the  feeds  of  the  Arft  frequently  produce  plants  that 
have  only  Angle  floweis,  but  the  latter  feldom  vary  to 
the  doublekind.  3.  The  mutabilis,  or  changeable  rofe, 
has  a  foft  fpungy  flem,  which  by  age  becomes  ligneous 
.and  pithy.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet, 
fending  out  branches  towards  the  top,  which  are  hairy, 
garniihed  with  heart- fhaped  leaves,  cut  into  Ave  acute 
angles  on  their  borders,  and  Aightly  fawed  on  their 
edges ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  file,  but  pale 
below.  -  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ,*  the  Angle  are  compofed  of  Ave  petals  which 
fpread  open,  and  are  at  Arft  white,  but  afterwards 
change  to  a  blufh  rofe  colour,  and  as  they  decay  turn 
purple.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  all  thefe  alterations  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  fame  day,  and  the  flowers  themfelves  are  of 
no  longer  duration  ;  but  in  Britain  the  changes  are 
not  fo  fudden.  The  flowers  are  furrounded  by  fhort, 
thick,  blunt,  capfules,  which  are  very  hairy  ;  having 
five  cells,  which  contain  many  fmall  kidney- fhaped 
feeds,  having  a  Ane  plume  of  Abrous  down  adhering 
to  them.  4.  The  albemofchus,  or  mufk-feeded  hibif- 
ens,  i6  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  French 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  it.  The  plant  rifes  with 
an  harbaceous  flalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fide  branches,  garnifhed  with  large 
leaves  cut  into  Ax  or  feven  acute  angles,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  having  long  footftalks,  and  placed  alternately. 
The  flacks  and  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  footftalks  which  Hand  erecl.  They  are 
large,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  with  purple  bottoms ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  pyramidical  five-cornei ed  capfules, 
which  open  in  five  cells,  Ailed  with  large  kidney-fha- 
ped  feeds  of  a  very  mufky  odour.  5.  The  tiliaceus,  or 
maho-tree,  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  woody,  pithy  flem,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches  towards  the  top,  which 
are  covered  with  a  woolly  down,  garnifhed  with  heart - 
fhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.  They  are  of  a 
lucid  green  on  their  upper  ftde,  and  hoary  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide,  full  of  large  veins,  and  are  placed  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  whit ifli- yellow  colour.  They 
4tre  fucceeded  by  fhort  acuminated  capfules,  opening 


in  Ave  cells,  Ailed  with  kidney- fhaped  feeds.  6.  The 
trionum,  Venice  mallow,  or  flower  of  an  hour,  is  a 
native  of  fome  parts  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  rifes  with 
a  branching  flalk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  having  many 
fhort  fpines,  which  are  foft  and  do  not  appear  unlefs 
clofely  viewed  :  the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  are  deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  flalks,  upon  pret¬ 
ty  long  foot-ftalks.  They  have  a  double  empalement ; 
the  outer  being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow  leaves, 
which  join  at  their  bafe  :  the  inner  is  of  one  thin  leaf 
fwolleiFlike  a  bladder,  cut  into  Ave  acute  fegments  at 
the  top,  having  many  longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is 
hairy.  Both  thefe  are  permanent,  and  inclofe  the 
capfule  after  the  flower  is  paft.  The  flower  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  Ave  obtufe  petals,  which  fpread  open  at  the 
top  ;  the  lower  part  forming  an  open  bell-fhaped  flow¬ 
er.  Thefe  have  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a 
pale  fulphur  colour  above.  In  hot  weather  the  flow¬ 
ers  continue  but  a  few  hours  open  ;  however,  there  is 
a  fuccefiion  cf  flowers  that  open  daily  for  a  confider- 
able  time.  7.  The  efculentus,  or  eatable  hibifeus,  rifes 
to  Ave  or  Ax  feet;  has  broad  Ave  parted  leaves,  and 
yellow  large  flowers.  The  pod  or  okra  is  from  two 
to  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  diameter.  When 
ripe,  it  opens  longitudinally  in  Ave  different  places, 
and  difeharges  a  number  of  heart- fhaped  feeefs. 

Culture .  The  Arft  fort  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  Ail¬ 
ed  with  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and 
the  young  plants  tranfplanted  about  the  fame  time 
next  year.  They  will  fucceed  in  the  full  ground  ;  but 
muft  be  covered  in  winter  whilft  youug,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  be  deftroyed.  The  fecond,  third,  Afth, 
and  feventh  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  fown  in  a  hot  bed.  The  young  plants  afe  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  fmall  feparate  pots,  and  treated  like 
other  tender  vegetables,  only  allowing  them  a  good 
fliare  of  air.  The  fourth  fort  is  annual  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  biennial  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  native. 
It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Amaranth.  The  fixth  fort  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  deftgned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.  They  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe  ;  and  if  the  feeds  ave  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  the  plants  will  come  lip  fully  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  fown. 

Ufes.  The  Fourth  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  by  the  French  for  the  fake  of  its  feeds.  Thefe 
are  annually  lent  to  France  in  great  quantities,  and 
form  a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  but  the  pur- 
pofes  which  they  anfwer  are  not  certainly  known.  The 
inner  rind  of  the  Afth  fort  is  very  ftrong,  and  of  great 
efteem,  which  the  following  recital  from  Dampier  may 
ferve  to  illuftrate  :  They  (the  Mufketo  Indians)  make 
their  lines,  both  for  ft  filing  and  ftriking,  with  the  bark 
of  Maho,  which  is  a  fort  of  tree  or  fhrub  that  grows 
plentifully  all  over  the  Weft  Indies,  and  whofe  bark  is 
made  up  of  firings  or  threads  very  ftrong  ;  you  may 
draw  it  off  either  in  flakes  or  fmall  threads,  as  you  have 
occafton. — It  is  At  for  any  manner  of  cordage,  and  pri- 
3  (^2  vateers 
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Hicetas  vateers  often  make  their  rigging  of  it.  See  further  the 

rr  tide  Bark. 

Hidalgo.  rrt, 

Ihe  feventh  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Weil  Indies, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  inclofures  as  an 
article  of  food. — T  he  whole  of  it  is  mucilaginous, 
efpecially  the  pods.  “  Thcfe  (Dr  Wright  informs 
us)  are  gathered  green,  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and  fent 
home  as  prefents,  or  are  boiled  in  broths  or  foups  for 
food.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  pep¬ 
per-pot  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
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diers  who  retired  Into  Caftile,  and  the  mountains  of  Hidalgo,; 
Aftunas,  and  other  remote  parts  of  Spain,  on  the  in-  — v~" ^ 
vafion  of  the  Moors,  where  having  fortified  themfelves,. 
they  fucceftively  defcended  into  the  plains,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  :  from  the  notoriety 
of  their  perfons,  or  the  lands  they  became  poftefted  of, 
they  acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgos  notorios ,  Hi * 
dalgos  de  folar  conocldo ,  or  dc  cafa folariega .  Of  thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hernando  Mexia,  there  arc  three  forts;  the 
firft  being  lords  of  places,  villages,  towns,  or  caftles. 


the  other  article  are  either  fle(h  meat,  or  from  whence  they  toSk  their  ^  GuSST 
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Mendozas,  Laras  Guivaras,  and  others  ;  the  fecond,, 
who  recovered  any  fortrefs  from  the  Moors,  as  the 
Ponces  of  Leon,  and  others  ;  and  the  third  fort,  from 
the  places  where  they  lefided,  or  held jurifdi&ion, 
Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  was  called  of  Antequcra,  from 
being  Alcayde  there.  But  this  definition  is  not  con- 
fide  red  as  exact  or  conclulive  by  Otalora,  another  ci¬ 
vilian,  who  fays  that  the  true  meaning  of  Hidalgos  de 
folar  conocido  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Caftile  to  be- 
a  well  known  manfion  or  pofleffion,  the  nature  of 
which  is  particularly  explained  in  the  laws  of  Partitas, 
lib.  5.  tit.  35.  which  defer ibe  three  forts  of  tenures- 
called  Devifa,  Solariega ,  and  Behetria.  By  the  firft, 
lands  are  devifed  by  the  anceftor  ;  folar  is  a  tenure 


rich  clla  : 

dried  Bill  and  capficum.  This  difli  is  very  palatable 
and  nourifhing. — As  a  medicine  okra  is  employed  in  all 
cafes  where  emollients  and  lubricants  are  indicated. ” 

HICETAS  of  Syracufe,  an  ancient  philofopher 
and  aftronomer,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  ftars 
were  motionlefs,  and  that  the  earth  moved  round  them. 

Phis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the 
firft  hint  of  the  true  fyftem  to  Copernicus.  He  flou- 
) idled  344  B-  C. 

HICKES  (George),  an  Englifti  divine  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  parts  and  learning,  born  in  1642.  In  1681 
he  was  made  king’s  chaplain,  and  two  years  after 
dean  of  Worcefter.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  flopped 

his  farther  preferment,  for  though  his  church  prin-  ucvucu  uy  uic  anceuor  ;  joiar  is  a  tenure 

npies  were  very  high,  he  manifelled  too  much  zeal  upon  another  perfon’s  manor,  and  obliges  the  owner- 
againft  Popery  to  be  any  favourite  with  James  II.  On  to  receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  neceffity  obliges 
the  revolution,  he  with  many  others  was  deprived  for  him  to  travel  ;  and  Behetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  alio- 
refuting  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  dium.  In  proportion  as  thefe  Aborigines  gained  ground 
Mary;  and  foon  after,  archbifhop  Sancroft  and  his  on  the  Moors,  and  increafed  in  their  numbers,  many 
coUeagues  confidenng  how  to  maintain  epifcopal  fuc-  private  perfons  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  valour 
cemon  among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickes  and  obtained  tefiimouies  of  their  fervices  called  cartas 
carried  over  a  lift  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  king  James  ;  de  mened .  which  ferved  them  as  a  foundation  of  them 
and  with  his  fanciion  a  private  confecration  was  per-  hirth  and  good  defeent,  without  which  documents 
formed,  at  which  it  is  faid  lord  Clarendon  was  prefent.  their  pofterity  could  not  make  it  appear  ;  and  if  from 
Among  others,  Dr  Hickes  was  confecrated  fuffragan  a  lapfe  of  time,  or  other  unavoidable  accidents,  fuch 
bimop  of  I  hetford,  and  died  in  1715.-~.He  wrote,  1.  proof  fliould  happen  to  be  loft  or  deftroyed,  the  law 
ItjJhtulicues  Grammatical  Anglo- Saxomca,  et  Mafo-Go -  affords  them  a  remedy  under  thefe  circumftances  by 
thica.  2.  Antiqua  hteratura  feptentrionalis .  3.  Two  a  declaration,  importing,  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  fun, 

treatifes,  one  of  the  Chnftian  pnefthood,  the  other  pofed  to  have  had  fuch  certificates,  maybe  relieved 
of  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order.  4.  Jovian,  or  by  making  it  appear  that  their  anceftors,  time  imme- 
an  anfvver  to  Julian  the  apoftate.  5.  Sermons  ;  with  morial,  have  always  been  held  and  reputed  as  Hid&b 
many  temporary  eontroverfial  pieces  on  politics  and  gos,  and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  fuch,  from  a  ftrong 
religion.  preemption  in  their  favour;  the  pofleffion  of  land 

rllCKCUF,  or  Hiccough,  a  fpafmodic  afte&ion  having  equal  force  to  any  other  document  ;  which  'S 
of  the  ftomach,  oefophagus,  and  mufcles  fubfervient  fully  fet  forth  in  the  Pragmatica  of  Cordova.  To  theft; 
to  deglutition,  arifing  fometimes  from  fome  particu-  executory  letters  are  granted,  cartas  executorias ,  ex, 
lar  injury  done  to  the  ftomach,  oefophagus,  diaphragm,  preffive  of  their  privileges  ;  and  for  the  better  regu- 
&c.  and  fometimes  from  a  general  affedion  of  the  lation  of  thefe.  matters,  proper  officers  are  appointed 
nervous  fyflem.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine,  in  the  chancery  courts,  called  alcalde. *  de  lor  hidalgos, 

HIDAGE  ( Hidagium ),  was  an  extraordinary  tax  who  ought  to  be  hidalgos  themfelves,  and  hold  jurif- 
payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hide  of  di&ion  in  thefe  cafes,  and  no  others;  but  even  here 
land.  1  his  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money,  innovations  have  taken  place  ;  for  as  thefe  grants  flow 
but  in  provifion,  armour,  &c.  ;  and  when  the  Danes  from  the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour, 
landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelred  taxed  all  forme  are  declared  Hidalgos  de  fangre,  by  right  of  de- 
his  lands  by  hides  ;  fo  that  every  3TO  hides  found  one  fcenc,  and  others  de  privilegio ,  or  by  office,  in  which 
ffiip  furnifhed,  and  every  eight  hides  furnifhed  one  jac|t  the  will  of  the  fovereign  has  made  amends  for  any  de, 
and  one  faddle,.  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  ficiency  of  blood.  J 

See*  Sometimes  the  word  hidage  was  ufed  for  tfte  There  is  a  fet  of  people  near  Segovia*  at  a  place 
being  quit  of  that,  tax  :  which  was  alfo  called  hidegild  \  called  Zamarramala,  who  are  exempt  from  tribute  on 
and  interpreted,  from  the  Saxon,  “  a  price  or  ran-  account  of  the  care  they  take  in  fending  propey 


fom  paid  to  fave  one’s  flein  or  hide  from,  beating.” 

HIDALGO,  in  modern  hi.ftory,  a  title  given  in 
Spain  to  all  who  are  of  noble  family. 

The  Hidalgos  claim  a  defeent  from  thofe  valiant  fol- 


pprfons  every  night  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia  to  keep 
centinel — one  cries  out  Vela,  vela,  hao,  and  the  other 
blows  a  horn,  from  whence  they  have  been  titled  hlr 
dalgos  by  the  horn .  In  Catalonia  thofe  gentlemen  who 
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are  flylcd  Hombre  de  Pareja,  are  confidered  the  fame  as 
hidalgos  in  Caftile,  and  were  fo  called  from  the  word 
parejar ,  to  eqffip,  this  name  being  given  as  a  diftindtion 
by  Borelo  the  4th  count  of  Barcelona,  at  the  fvege 
of  that  city,  in  965,  who  fummoning  all  his  vatials 
to  come  to  his  afiiftance  againft  the  Moors,  nine  hun¬ 
dred  horfemen  well  mounted  and  equipped  joined  him, 
and  with  their  aid  he  took  the  city;  and  this  appella¬ 
tion  has  been  given  ^honourable  remembrance  of  this 

loyal  a&ion.  ,  .  ..  , 

Thefe  noble  hidalgos  enjoy  many  privileges  and 
diftin&ions  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal. 

j.  The  fir  It  and  greateli  privilege  which  they 
hold  bv  law  is  to  enjoy  all  pofts  of  dignity  and  honour 
in  the  church  and  Hate,  with  liberty,  when  church¬ 
men,  of  having  a  plurality  of  benefices.  They  are 
qualified  for  receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  in  all  embaflies,  governments,  and 

public  commiffions.  .  ... 

2.  When  they  are  examined,  as  witneiies  in  civil 
and  criminal  cafes,  their  depofitions  are  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  houfes,  without  being  obliged,  to  quit  them 
to  go  to  thofe  of  others 

3.  In  all  churches,  procefiions,  and  other  public 
ads  or  afiemblies,  they  are  to  have  the  next  place  of 
honour  and  precedency  after,  the  officers  of  juitice, 
conforming  themfelves  to  particular  cutloms. 

4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept  of  any  chal¬ 
lenge  for  combat,  fuppofing  fuch  were  allowed  of,  but 
from  thofe  who  are  their  equals. 

5.  Though  it  is  forbidden  to  guardians  to  pur- 
chafe  the  eftates  of  minors,  this  does  not  extend  to 
Hidalgos,  in  whom  the  law.  does  not  fuppofe  any  fraud, 
and  they  may  purchafe  them  publicly.  . 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  feated  in  courts  of 
juftice  in  prefence  of  the  judges,  from  the  refped  and 
honour  due  to  them.  They  have  alfo  feats  in  tne 
courts  of  chancery,  in  confideration  of  their  birth, 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  be  near  the  perfons  of 
princes. 

7  Their  perfons  are  free  from  arreit  for  debt, 
nor  can  any  attachment  be  laid  on  their  dwellmg- 
houfes,  furniture,  apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or  mules  in 
immediate  ufe  :  nor  can  they  make  a  ceffion  of  their 
ejhtes,  nor  be  diftreffed  in  fuits  of  law,  farther  than 
their  circumftances  will  admit,  of,  but  are  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  a  reafonable  and  decent  maintenance  for  their  fupport. 

8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonment  for  criminal  matters, 
they  are  to  be  treated  differently  from  others.  1  hey 
are  generally  confined  to  their  own  houfes  with  a  fa.e 
guard,  or  under  arreft  upon  their  honour,  . or  allowed 
the  city  or  town  they  lived  in,  and  in  particular  cafes 

are  fent  into  caftles.  .  , 

9  When  puniffiments  are.  inflicted  for  criminal 
.  cafes,  they  are  to  be  lefs  fever c  ta  them  than  to  others, 

as  they  are  not  to  fuffer  ignominious  pumlhments,  tuch 
as  public  ffiame,  whipping,  gallies,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  excepting  in  cafes  of  treaion 
or  herefy .  In  cafes  that  do  not  imply- a  corporal  pumlh. 
ment  but  a  pecuniary  one,  they  are  treated  with  more 
rigour,  and  pay  a  larger  fine  than  others. 

10.  They  are  not  to  be.  put  to  the  rack  or  tor¬ 
ture,  excepting  for  fuch  heinous  crimes  as  are  parti¬ 
cularly  fpecified  by  the  law's. 
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11.  When  there  are  title-deeds  or  other  writings  Hidalgc 
or  papers  in  which  two  or  more  perfons  have  an  equal 
right  or  property,  and  require  a  particular  charge, 
they  are  to  be  given  up  by  preference  to  the  cuftody 
of  an  Hidalgo,  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

12.  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  every 
privilege  of  her  birth,  though  married  to  a  commoner  j- 
and  a  woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalgo  enjoys  all  thefe 
privileges  when  fhe  is  a  widow,  following  the  fortune 
of  her  hulband. — But  if  the  widow  is  an  Hidalgo,  and 
the  late  hulband  was  a  commoner,  fhe  falls  into  the 
date  of  her  hulband  after  his.  death,  though  fhe  had', 
the  privileges  of  her  birth  during  his  life. 

13.  They  are  free  from  all  duties,  called  Pechos ,  Pc* 
didos ,  Monedas,  Marteniegas,  Cotitribitciones ,  as  well  royal 
as  civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be,  with  a  referve  for  fuch  as  are  for  the  public  bene¬ 
fit,  in  which  they  are  equally  concerned,  fuch  as  the 
repairing  the  highways,  bridges,  fountains,  walls,  de* 
flrudion  of  locufts,  and  other  vermin. 

14.  They  are  free  from  pcrfonal  fervice,  and  from 
going  to  the  wars,  excepting  when,  the  king  attends  m 
perfon  ;  even  then  they  are  not  t©  be  forced,  but  invit¬ 
ed,  and  acquainted  that  the  royal  ftandard  is  difplayed. 

15.  No  perfons  whatever  can  be  quarteied  upon* 
or  lodged  in  their  houfes,  except  when  the  king,  queen,, 
prince  or  infantes  are  on  the  road,  a3  in  fuch  cafes  even 
the  houfes  of  the  clergy  are  not  exempt. 

16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  receiver  of  the  king’s  rents,  or  any  other  em¬ 
ployment  which  is  confidered  as  mean  and  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  and  rank. 

17.  By  a  particular  cuftom  confirmed  by  royal 
authority  in  that  part  of  Caffile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ba- 
ftards  fucceed  to  their  parents,, and  enjoy  their  honours « 
contrary  to  the  royal  and  common  law. 

18.  If  a  lady,  who  marries  a  commoner,  Ihould 
be  a  queen,  duchefs,  march i on efs,  or  countefs  (for  * 
they  have  no  barons  in  Gaftile),  fhe  not  only  does 
not  lofe  her  rank,  but  conveys  her  titles  to  her  hulband, , 
who  holds  them  in  right  of  his  wife.  . 

Thefe  are  the  general  privileges  which  the  Hidalgos 
enioy  ;  there  are  fome  others  of  lefs  confequence,  as  well 
as^particular  grants  to  certain  perfons  and  families.  An 
ancient  and  ridiculous  cuftom  is  laid  to  be  obferved  by 
noble  ladies  who  are  widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to 
recover  their  birthright,  for  which  purpofe  they  carry 
a  pack  faddle  on  their  fhoulders  to  their  hu {band’s 
grave,  then  throwing  it.  down  and  ftriking  it  three 
times,  fay,  «  Villein,  take  thy  villeiny,  for  I  will  abide 
by  my  nobility  and  then  they  recover  their  privi- 
leges  again. 

HIDE,  the  /kin  of  beafts  ;  but  the  word  is  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle, .  as  bullocks*  , 
cows,  horfes,  & c. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green,  juft  as  taken  off  the  . 
carcafe  ;  faked,,  or  feafoned  with  fait,  alum,  and  falfr- 
petre,  to  prevent  their  fpoiling  ;  or  curried  and  tanned. 

See  Tanning. 

Hide  of  Land,  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  the  compafs  of  a  * 
year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  fome 
call  it  -60,  fome  80,  and  others  1 00  acres. 

Hide  Bound.  See  Farriery,  §.  xxiii. 
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ft  lvsram  RAClJPM>  HAWKW£ED  :  A  genus  of  the  po- 
HJerapolis.  ^  5  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 

* - - -  dais  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

der  the  49t  ,  order ,  Compof'U.  The  receptacle  if  ua. 

«nd  Veffile  ^  lm  1Cated  3nd  °VatC  ;  the  PaPP“3  fimple 

Species.  I.  The  aurantiacum,  commonly  called  «*, 
th  collier ,  hath  many  oblong  oval  entire  leaves,  crown- 

hi  ibJk°T  Va"T'fIU'  fin?le’  !la!r>'-  and  dmoll  leaf- 
left  Italh,  a  foot  high,  terminated  by  reddilh  oransre 

coloured  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Theft  flowers  hfve 
dark  oval  alh  coloured  cahees  ;  whence  the  name  of 

i?’n-  *  Cfer-  ,2'  The  PiIofelIa  or  moufe-ear,  hath 
blofloms  red  on  the  out- fide,  and  pale  yellow  within 
the  cups  fet  thtek  with  black  JiaJre  Tt. 


~  J  11  1  Jh 

fmall  channel  on  the  top.  A  woman  was  walk!™  r  tr 
m  it,  with  a  child  at  her  back  •  and  hrJUi  8  Cfl  Hserl 
bin,  of  the  Turcomans,  Cd  Jg 
than  any  we  had  feeu,  each  with  p„„|S  S  ‘ 
a  fence  of  reeds  in  front.  P  0  Ceding,  and 

Meander,  the  foil^beinff 

■n  the  plain  or  in  the  mud  of  the  fivf“  and  f  g  UP 
was  fubjciff  to  frequent  earthquakes  •  the  no  ence 
comprefTed  in  the  cavities  and  fub  imS  r T™  Vap°Ur 
mentation,  burfting  its  prifon  with  loud  t 1 T  Ttl  /“if"  i,  •  ,  t\  1 


vernoon.  3  1  he  umbellatum  grows  to  the  height  Zf  r  «■  l  atmo,Ph«e.  and  lhaking  the  earth  and  6 
three  feet,  with  an  ereft  and  firm  ftalk, "terminated  with  wlth  a  lienee  as  extenfivew  deflruftive  i 

an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers.  >  terminated  wuh  hence,  moreover,  the  peftilential  grotto  which  h  f 

beds,  where  they  mi  remain  fill  tl  *  ^  p  anted  in  haps  has  burned  It  mav  hr  f  f  n  ™ountains  per- 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain1’1™"’  °f  th‘  C0Untr>’  has  ia  Pome  poteen  formed^""' 

?  7 bi"o'i‘i.»*o"ti,n  r  ssi  ^ 

are  no,  f„,d  frf  |„  &  S' ‘‘  I  «-P  g.d  £  eaf.ly,  .CE/S  L&T.&S  *»- 
third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Scotland  nnd  — T'C  and  gardens,  the  channels  became  I  f th  v'neyards 
rough  lion,  places,  bu,  i,  not  ™ W  Tfc'v  Dtolr  "  ”!  ™?  ''""’'  e“‘  « 

Jn1™"  f»  -ri  y»”5 
m™“h“;™t,t,ch7fo,“d°7'  Cl,?>r 

Hicrax,  a  philofopher  of  Eg-vnt  •  eader 

Melchifedek  was  fhe  Holy  Ghoft  T  •  j“£ht  that 
rt«i.u  aud  eoudemued  mL?“-  d'““d  *h'  ^ 

T  or  Morbus  Sacer  q  l  1 

fubjoined  to)  Medicine.  See  (the 

11IERA  r.cRA.  See  Pharmacy,  n°826. 


Angle  Hone.  They  produced  "the  “T  Ie,*ces>  eacb  a 
The  road  up  to  the  S  t  /  nd«es  b>’  otir  tent. 

high  caufeway  is  a  nttrifir'?"*  apP?arS  aS  a  wide  and 

grfenfpots  o^c  av,CS  rd!  a“d  ^ooks  many 

partitions  of  the  fame  ma  e  iaT  ^h'  r^f  by 

above  the  cliff  is  rI!!  ,fg  rhe  furface  of  the  flat, 
branching  out  in  various' tV  A°nC  and  WItb  channels, 
flowing  and  feedLTl  “'s3  lai'ge  pool  over, 
fpread  over  the  flope  as  th™ r'fS’  y°me  op  wb'ch 
white  ftony  bed  a  humid  look  efren^. and  R‘ve  to  the 

Sled and’lf  ^rtfum^r  «  —try,  en- 

c  iff  ,  and  Upon  arriving  at  it  the  view  r"?1*1'  hi  Ay  fignifics  cotton  •  and  it  hao  K  ^  urkiih  name  Pambouk 

vz  nt  &inr/tion  refers  t0  the  white- 

to  appear  romantic.  Dr  ChanXft  *  ^^NymphT,  ’relate""’ that 

?  menfe  frozen  cafeade,  the  furface  ^  v  /  80  Im-  in  the  thickets  a^und  it  the  ft  /  the  °aks  *  aad  that 

once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong  conrfc  fJddenl^  *  wh,ch  men  flill  beheld  I  j  ° ■  had  been  fP:it, 

rJI  of  d-  “■  as 

'  wnter  deferibes  the  cliff  of 

Hierapolis, 
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jerapolis.  Hierapolis,  if  I  miftake  not,  as  in  Ins  time  ;  and  has 
-~y—  added  a  local  dory,  current  when  he  lived.  It  was  the 
genius  of  the  people  to  unite  fidlion  with  truth  ;  and, 
as  in  this  and  other  inftances,  to  dignify  the  tales  of 
their  mythology  with  fabulous  evidence  taken  from 
the  natural  wonders  in  which  their  country  abounded. 

“  We  afeended  in  the  morning  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  on  a  flat,  pafling  by  fepulchres  with  inferiptions,  and 
entering  the  city  from  the  eail.  We  had  foon  the 
theatre  on  our  right  hand,  and  the  pool  between  us  and 
the  cliff.  Oppofite  to  it,  near  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 
is  the  remains  of  an  amazing  ftrtndure,  once  perhaps 
baths,  or,  as  we  conjedured,  a  gymnafium  ;  the  huge 
vaults  of  the  roof  ftriking  horror  as  we  rode  under¬ 
neath.  Beyond  it  is  the  mean  ruin  of  a  modern  fortrefs; 
and  farther  on  arc  maffive  walls  of  edifices,  feveral  of 
them  leaning  from  their  perpendicular,  the  flones  dis¬ 
torted,  and  feeming  every  moment  ready  to  fall ;  the 
effeds  and  evidences  of  violent  and  repeated  earth¬ 
quakes.  In  a  recefs  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  hand 
is  the  area  of  a  ftadium.  Then  again  fepulchres  fuc- 
ceed,  fome  nearly  buried  in  the  mountain-iide,  and  one 
a  fquare  building,  with  an  inscription  in  large  letters. 
All  thefe  remains  are  plain,  and  of  the  done  created  by 
the  waters.  The  fite  has  been  computed  about  two 
hundred  paces  wide  and  a  mile  in  length. 

u  After  taking  a  general  furvey,  we  returned  to  the 
threatre,  intending  to  copy  inferiptions,  and  examine 
more  particularly  as  we  changed  our  flation.  We  found 
this  a  very  large  and  fumptuous  flrudure,  and  the  lead 
ruined  of  any  we  had  feen.  Part  of  the  front  is  Hand¬ 
ing.  In  the  heap  wliich  lies  in  confufion,  are  many 
fculptures  well  executed  in  bafTo  relievo  ;  with  pieces  of 
architrave  inferibed,  but  disjointed  ;  or  fo  encumbered 
with  maffive  marbles,  that  wfe  could  colled  from  them 
no  information.  The  cliara&er  is  large  and  bold,  with 
ligatures.  The  marble  feats  are  dill  unremoved.  The 
numerous  ranges  are  divided  by  a  low  femicircular  wall, 
near  mid^way,  with  inferiptions  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
moilly  illegible.  I  copied  a  ffiort  but  impeded  one, 
in  which  Apollo  Archegetes  of  The  Leader  is  requeded 
to  be  propitious.  In  another  compartment,  mention  is 
made  of  the  city  by  its  name  Hicrapohs  ;  and  on  a  third 
is  an  encomium  in  verfe,  which  may  be  thus  tranflated, 
44  Hail,  golden  city  Hierapolis,  the  fpot  to  be  preferred 
before  any  in  wide  Afis  ;  revered  for  the  rills  of  the 
Nymphs;  adorned  with  fplendor.”  The  Nymphs  pre- 
fided  over  fprings  and  fountains. 

After  attentively  viewing  them,  and  confidering  their 
height,  width,  and  manner  of  arrangement,  I  am  incli¬ 
ned  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  Afiatics  fat  at  their  plays 
and  public  fpedacles  like  the  modern,  with  their  legs 
eroded  or  gathered  under  them ;  and  it  is  probable  upon 
carpets. 

“  The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  furprifingly  attem¬ 
pered  for  tinging  wool,  with  a  colour  from  roots  rival¬ 
ling  the  more  coiUy  purples;  and  were  a  principal  fource 
of  the  riches  of  the  place.  The  company  of  dyers  is 
mentioned  in  the  infeription  on  the  fquare  building 
among  the  fepulchres.  That  heroum  or  monument  was 
to  be  crowned  by  them  with  garlands  or  feftoons  of 
flowers.  The  fprings  flowed  fo  copioufly,  that  the  city 
was  full  of  fpontaneous  baths  ;  and  Apollo,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  Hierapolitans,  with  JEfculapius  and  Hy- 
jjiea,  on  their  raedala,  bear  witnefs  to  the  medicinal  vir¬ 


tues  which  they  poffefs.  The  people,  in  fome  of  their  Hierapolis 
inferiptions,  are  ityled  the  mojl  fplendidy  and  the  fenate  ** 
the  mojl  powerful.  ♦  f 

44  The  pool  before  the  theatre  has  been  a  bath,  and  J 

marble  fragments  are  vifible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
which  is  perfe&ly  tranfparent,  and  of  a  briny  tafte. 

“  Hierapolis  was  noted,  befides  its  hot  waters,  for  a 
plutonium.  This  was  an  opening-  in  a  fmall  brow  of 
the  adjacent  mountain,  capable  of  admitting  a  man,  and 
very  deep,  with  a  fquare  fence  before  it,  inclofing  about 
half  an  acre  ;  which  fpace  was  tilled  with  black  thick 
mid,  fo  that  the  bottom  could  be  fcarcely  difeerned*. 

The  air,  to  thofe  who  approached  it,  was  innocent  or\ 
the  outfide  of  the  fence,  being  clear  of  the  mid  in  fe- 
rene  weather,  it  remaining  then  within  the  boundary  ; 
but  there  death  abode.  Bulls,  as  at  Nyfa,  dropt  down, 
and  were  dragged  forth  without  life  ;  and  fome  fpar- 
rows  which  Strabo  let  fly  inftantly  fell  fenfelefs.  But 
eunuchs,  the  prieds  of  Magna  Mater,  or  Cybele,  could 
go  in  quite  to  the  aperture,  lean  forward,  or  enter  it 
unharmed  ;  but  they  held  their  breath,  as  their  vifages 
tedified,  and  fometimes  until  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 

Strabo,  the  relater,  was  in  doubt  whether  all  eunuchs 
could  do  this,  or  only  they  of  the  temple  ;  and  whether 
they  were  preferved  by  Divine  Providence,  as  in  cafes 
of  enthufiafm,  or  were  poffeffed  of  fome  powerful  anti¬ 
dotes.  But  it  is  likely  this  mid  was  the  condenfed 
deam  of  the  hot  walers,  made  noxious  by  the  qualities- 
of  the  foil  ;  and  that  the  whole  fecret  of  the  prieds 
confided  in  carrying  their  faces  high  in  the  air,  as  ano¬ 
ther  fpe£tator  has  obferved  they  always  did  ;  and  in. 
avoiding  refpiration  when  they  Hooped.  I  had  hoped 
the  defeription  of  this  fpot  would  have  enabled  me  to 
find  ity  but  I  fearzhed  about  for  it  unfuccefiively. 

44  We  defeended  to  our  tent  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing,  by  a  deep  track  down  the  cliff,  beginning  beyond 
the  pool,  in  which  we  alfo  bathed  with  pleafure,  on  the 
fide  next  the  gymnafium.  Our  way  was  often  rough  and 
flippery,  refembling  ice,  and  our  horfes  with  difficulty 
preferved  their  footing.  When  arrived  at  our  tent,  I 
renewed  my  inquiries  for  the  plutonium  ;  and  an  old 
Turk,  with  a  beard  as  white  as  fnow,  told  me  he  knew*- 
the  place,  that  it  was  often  fatal  to  their  goats  ;  and 
accounting  for  the  effect,  faid,  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
habitation  of  a  deemon  or  evil  fpirit.  We  afeended  a- 
gain  early  in  the  morning  to  the  theatre,  where  he  had 
promifed  to  join  us;  and  a  live  fowl  was  intended  to* 
be  the  martyr  of  experiment.”  But  our  author  was- 
interrupted  by  fome  banditti,  and  obliged  to  leave  Hie¬ 
rapolis  in  hade. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  fub- 
ordination  of  angels. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders, 
or  ranks  of  angels  ;  and  give  them  different  names 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  power  and 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy,  likewife  denotes  the  fubordination  off 
the  clergy,  ecckfiadical  polity,  or  the  conditutioQ 
and  government  of  the  Chridian  church  confidered  as 
a  fociety. 

HIE  RES,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  iflands  lying, 
near  the  coad  of  Provence  in  France,  oppofite  to  the 
towns  of  Hieres  and  Toulon,  where  the  Englifh  fleet 
lay  many  months  in  1  744,  and  blocked  up  the  French 
and  Spanifh  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 

HlEKSSj 


>Hieres 
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the  t;  rf  ■f“,,”re !  * h°*.  * 

,  ,  e„,™..  -  the  MrfB  s  .  „  pi|£„.m<  '“>h. .  £  '<f‘;  -y. 


5Hierogly.  1  e  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and 

.  ihi<s-  :?/rer'j  3,  ?lony  °f  the  Marfilians  !  pilgrims 
- v— ■  ufed  to  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.  But  itshar- 

bour  being  now  choaked  up,  it  is  confiderable  only 

Hli  /o  T^3-,  tt*  ,L°nS-  6‘  '3-  N.  Lat.  43.  7 7 
,,Qr  LR°  L  *nd  J1,  klnSs  of  Syracufe.  See  Svra- 


CUSE. 


y  7  -  V71  tuuimy,  <XC, 

,  U,h *s  ,the  °P.inion  that  has  generally  been  embr, 
ced,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  th* 
gm  and  life  of  hieroglyphics.  It  has  been  J  1  °n' 
firmly^  maintained,  ^t hat  they  were  inve"^  “f 

HIEROCLES,  a  cruel  perfecutor  of  the  Chr‘  thf 

pares  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyameus  to  thofe  ,f  fi*  f  comLmunlcat>ng  our  conceptions  by  mark. 

Sirs  «* fa* h, ilaZZ rk  t6,?™x. te «*s «.»•  •,»« *4» 

dence  and  Fate ;  and  dedicated  them  to  thXhilofb"  Th™  °bI'.gcd  to  proceed  gradually,  fi^makV^ 
-pher  Olympiodorus,  who  by  his  embaffies  did  the  Rn  ^  Princ,P^1  circumftance  of  the  fubjeft  ftanrf  f  *15® 

5s  i™  zr  t  ~  sxs&sxr. of  ta 

-  »v-  .hyrr;-,h«Bs;st  rh»r'  if  r  “»*  *  ■»<  ™  xrsS'.r  ^ 

wrote  alfo  a  Commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes  of  Pv  ™t  the  'nliru'nent  of  the  thing,  whether  rM  ‘  PUt* 
thagoras;  which  is  Hill  extant  snj  u  erles  Py-  taphorical,  for  the  thino- irfftr  nettler  real  01  me- 

^Htriino^  With  ,hofe  -rfes.  “  ^  feveral  to.  ^ent  a  monarch,  &a  4  ’and 

HIEROGLYPHICS  ,’n  ant’  •  n .  of  the  univerfe  f  ?,  nr  PlJot  the  governor 

.rafters,  or  fymbol^n  S’amono  X’' F  <***  fta"d  f°r  or  reprffen't  another  b>'  °"C 

that  as  well  in  their  writings  as  f  f  *  ^ptians>  ant*  °f  nature  or  traditional  f  ’n^ere  tJleir °bfervation3 
figures  of  various  an;ral'1L  'n?nPrtV°nS;  bei"g  the  cover  or  im.ri”e  Bav  ^  PW  &UMS  ,lcd  thtm  t0  dif- 
and  mechanical  inftruments  The  S  °f  hTan  bodl«>  was  defignedX  a  fiLen^  1  thuS’  tbe  univerfe 
of  the  Greek  «,*•  W  «<  holv»  P  “  C°mPoftd  fpot.  denoted  the  ftTr,  wh<*  variegated 

“  to  engrave  it  being  thec.L  fiacre,  furmounted  his  misfort?  3  man  who  had  "°bly 

doors,  &c.  of  their  te^nnl  ,0”}  to  bave  the  walls,  ofthehv-cna  K  c  was  reprefented  by  the  Hein 
with  fuch  figures.  P  °bel,fl<s>  &c-  engraven  invulnerable  defence^  blttle*8  fUpP°fcd  t0  funiidl  a» 

k',d'of  '"*  «*•  »'« 

..re  d,»i„g0,-n,tdfroni  ZboL  lhi'h  r  ,y  SSyp,l‘" &•**  d> r  ’ll. 

Of  fenfible  and  natural  things.  bols>  wh'cb  are  figns  Chinefe  threw  out  the  ima!  '  P8  to  ,ma8^  >  the 
Hcrines  Tri  fme  gift  us  is  rommnnl  a  contra&ed  marks  A  f  ^  S  fn?  retain^d  only  the 

’  “ntor  of  hieroglyphics :  he  firfl  intLLlTft  the. in'  !elters.  The  general  concXrence^  fTff $  proCctded 

ethod  of  recording  Zlr ' ^ 


Hietv 

phi 


'[■f. 


-  *  .uiicgmuj 

ventor  of  hieroglyphics  •  hp  tne  in- 

the  heathen  theology  frnm  l  ,ntroduccd  them  into 

iffaS  &£ 


in  this  method  orrecoXXtTpCerdlTtrer!t  PeoP!e 

be  fuppofed  to  be  the  tfcaJ •  •  tho,,^hts  can  never 


the  ancient  Egyptians  communicated^o""'  “  ^  ^  mankiad  "S'no^oSyTh  . ^PLI"n 

S  2*  •£  s- - ZS&LSg&s; 

the  people!1  H^nSfhefefX'7  of  '''"fhfhloS'^  tl,C  ^  W3)  °f 

Hieroglyphics  are  a  kind  of  real  char  ft  of  “tyfiery8  3  TheyuTd  tl°  b\e“pl°yed  for  the  vehicle 

do.  not  only  denote,  but  in  fonTe  „  'vhich  the  one  more  fimde T*  h“-r  h,erogI>'phic8  two  ways; 

, the  things.  Thus,  according  o  O  ^  CXPrefs>  which  was  •’ the  P“tt  for  the  whok’ 

”s.  ir "  *«“  «/ „r  t  t 


leroglypblc  : 

thus 


tfierogly* 

phics. 
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tlieir  laws,  policies,  public  morals,  and  hiftory,  and  all 
kinds  of  civil  matters :  this  is  evident  from  their  obelifks, 
which  were  full  of  hieroglyphic  chara&ers,  defigned  to 
record  fingular  events,  memorable  addons,  and  new 
inventions  ;  and  alfo  from  the  celebrated  infeription 
on  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Sais,  where  an  infant,  an 


* •  «  •  y  *  '  r '  ^ w  * v*  4vmi  mug  auu  i  c* 

iigion.  They  had  the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
were  the  expofitors  of  religious  dodrinesand  opinions. 
1  hey  were  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  prophets  ;  and  it 
is  pretended,  that  one  of  them  predided  to  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  king,  that  an  Ifraelite  (meaning  Mofes),  eminent 
tor  his  qualifications  and  atchievements,  would  leffen 


Hienv 

gramma* 

tills 

H 

HierophaiU 


, .  U  i  r n  ,  . quantitations  ana  achievements,  would  lefipn 

old  roan,  a  hawk,  a  fifli,  and  a  river-horfe,  expreffed  and  deprefs  the  Egyptian  monarchy _ The  hieroeram 

tins  moral  fentence:  ‘  All  you  who  come  Into  the  matoi  were  always  near  the  tlnl 


this  moral  fentence  :  “  All  you  who  come  into  the 
world  and  go  out  of  it,  know  this,  that  the  gods  hate 
impudence.”  However,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics, 
which  were  employed  to  divulge,  gradually  produced 
fymbols  which  were  defigned  to  fecrete  or  conceal: 
thus  Egypt  was  fometimes  expreffed  by  the  croco¬ 
dile,  fometimes  by  a  burning  cenfer  with  a  heart  up¬ 
on  it;  where  the  fimplicity  of  the  firft  reprefenta- 
tion  and  the  abftrufcnefs  of  the  latter  fiiow,  that 
the  one  was  a  tropical  hieroglyphic  for  communica¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  a  tropical  fymbol  invented  for 
fecrecy. 

Enigmatic  fymbols  were  afterwards  formed  by  the 
aflemblage  of  different  things,  or  of  their  properties 
that  were  lefs  known  ;  and  though  they  might  have 
been  intelligible  at  firft,  yet  when  the  art  of  writing 
was  invented,  hieroglyphics  were  more  generally  dif- 
tifed,  the  people  forgot  the  fignification  of  them,  and 
the  priefts,  retaining  and  cultivating  the  knowledge  of 


matoi  were  always  near  the  king,  to  aflift  him  with 
their  informations  and  counfels.  The  better  to  fit 
them  for  this,  they  made  ufe  of  the  fkill  and  know- 
ledge  they  had  acquired  in  the  ftars  and  the  motions 
o  the  heavenly  lights,  and  even  of  the  writings  of  their 
predeceffors,  wherein  their  funftions  and  duties  were 
delivered.  They  were  exempted  from  all  civil  employ¬ 
ments,  were  reputed  the  firft  perfons  in  dignity  next 
the  king,  and  bore  a  kind  of  feeptre  in  form  of  a 

plough Ihare - After  Egypt  became  a  province  of 

the  Roman  empire,  the  hierogrammatei  funk  into 
negled. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  divi- 
nation  which  predided  future  events  from  obfervino- 
the  various  things  offered  in  facrifice.  See  Divina- 
tion  and  Sacrifice. 

HIEROMNEMON,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
fignified  a  delegate  chofen  by  lot,  and  fent  to  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphidyons,  where  he  was  to 


.  1  '  o  ~  ui  uie  /Ampmctyons,  where  he  was  tr 

them  becaufe  they  were  the  repofi tones  of  their  learn-  take  care  of  what  concerned  religion.  The  hieromne 
ini?  and  luftorv.  at  Ipno-th  annherl  thpm  w.-, _ _ 1 _ j  i  6  .  u  Iuie 


ing  and  liiftory,  at  length  applied  them  to  the  purpofe 
of  preferving  the  fecrets  of  their  religion. 

Symbols  were  the  true>riginal  of  animal-  worfhip  in 
Egypt,  as  Sir  John  Marfham  conjedured,  Can .  Chron . 
p.  58.  becaufe  in  tliefe  hieroglyphics  was  recorded  the 
liiftory  of  their  greater  deities,  their  kings,  and  law¬ 
givers,  reprefented  by  animals  and  other  creatures. 
The  fymbol  of  each  god  was  well  known  and  familiar 
to  his  worfhippers,  by  means  of  the  popular  paintings 
and  engravings  on  their  temples  and  other  facred  mo¬ 
numents  ;  fo  that  the  fymbol  prefenting  the  idea  of 
the  god,  and  that  idea  exciting  fentiments  of  religion, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  in  their  addreffes  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  god,  to  turn  to  liis  reprefentative  mark  or  fym¬ 
bol  ;  especially  when  we  confider  farther,  that  the 
Egyptian  priefts  feigned  a  divine  original  for  hierogly¬ 
phic  charaders,  in  order  to  increafe  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  them.  Thefe  would  of  courfe  bring 
on  a  relative  devotion  to  tliefe  fymbolic  figures,  which, 
when  it  came  to  he  paid  to  the  living  animal,  would 
foon  terminate  in  an  ultimate  worfhip. 

Another  confequence  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters  was,  that  it  difpofed  the  more  fu- 
perflitious  to  engrave  them  on  gems,  and  wear  them 


monies  were  reckoned  more  honourable  than  the  other 
members  of  that  affembly,  the  general  meetings  of 
which  were  always  fummoned  by  them,  and  their 
names  were  prefixed  to  the  decrees  made  by  that 
council. 

Hieromnemon  (compofed  of  «f«f  “  facred,”  and 
<<  one  who  ad certifes  or  puts  in  mind  of,”  an 
officer  in  the  ancient  Greek  church,  whofe  principal 
fundlion  was  to  ftand  behind  the  patriarch  at  the  fa- 
craments,  ceremonies,  &c.  and  fhow  lnm  the  prayers, 
pfalms,  See.  which  he  was  to  rehearfe.  He  alfo  clo¬ 
thed  the  patriarch  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and  affigned 
the  places  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  be  around 
him  when  feated  on  his  throne,  as  the  mafter  of  the 
ceremonies  now  does  to  the  pope. 

HIERONYMUS.  See  Jerome. 

HIE ROPH ANTES,  or  Hierophanta,  (from 
holy>  and  I  appear )9  in  antiquity,  a  prieft 

among  the  Athenians. 

The  hierophantes  was  properly  the  chief  perfon  that 
officiated  in  the  eleufinia,  that  great  folemnity  facred 
to  Ceres. 

This  office  was  firft  executed  by  Eumolpns,  and 
continued  in  his  family  for  1200  years,  though  when 

nnxr  nprlnn  woo  »mr>ntnfu/4  .  .L.’.  J* _ ' .  i  • 


1  ^  iuuuwu  in  mo  lawny  lur  1200  years,  though  when 

as  amulets  or  charms.  This  magical  abufe  feems  not  any  perfon  was  appointed  to  this  dignity  he  was  requi- 
to  have  been  much  earlier  than  the  eftablifhed  woifhip  red  alway  to  live  in  celibacy.  ^ 

of  the  god  Strapis,  which  happened  under  the  Ptole-  St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  hierophantes  extinguifhed 
mies,  and  was  firft  brought  to  the  general  knowledge  the  fire  of  luft  by  drinking  cicuta  or  the  juice  of  hem- 
°f  the  world  by  certain  Chriftian  heretics  and  natives  lock,  or  even  by  making  themfelves  eunuchs.  Apol- 
^  Egypt*  who  had  mixed  a  number  of  Pagan  fuper-  lodorus  obferves,  that  it  was  the  hierophantes  who  in- 
fiitions  with  their  Chriftianity.  Thefe  gems,  called  ftruded  perfons  initiated  into  their  religion  in  the 
abraxas ,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  myfteries  and  duties  thereof,  and  that  it  was  hence  he 
cf  the  curious,  and  are  engraven  with  all  kinds  of  derived  his  name;  for  the  fame  reafon  he  was  called 
hieroglyphic  charaders.  To  thefe  abraxas  fucceed  the  propbetes ,  “  the  prophet.”  He  had  officers  under  him 
tahfmans.  to  do  the  fame  thing,  or  to  affift  him  therein,  who 
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Hierophy-  were  alfo  called  prophetes  and  exeges,  i.  e .  e(  explainers 
of  divine  things.” 

lichgate.  ^  °  t^le  hierophantes  it  belonged  to  drefs  and  adorn 
« —  v—  _  the  ftatues  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  them  in  procellions 
and  folemn  ceremonies. 

HIEROPHYI,  AX,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church, 
who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  utenfils,  veft- 
ments,  &c.  anfvvering  to  our  facrifta  or  veftry-keeper. 

HIGH,  a  term  of  relation,  importing  one  thing’s 
being  fnperior  or  above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a  high 
mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high  relie¬ 
vo,  &c. 

High,  in  mufic,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  loud,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  acute. 

High  Dutch ,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greateft 
purity,  See.  as  fpoken  in  Mifnia,  & c. 

High  Operation ,  in  chirurgery,  is  a  method  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  tone  ;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  done  is  taken 
out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  See  Surgery. 

High- Places,  were  eminences  on  which  the  heathens 
ufed  to  worffiip  their  gods,  chofen  for  that  purpofe  as 
being  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  heaven  their  conftant  refi- 
dence.  The  Jews  are  frequently  blamed  for  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  high-places,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  ;  though  their  profeucha  were  frequently  upon 
mountains  with  groves  planted  about  them.  Where 
high- places  are  reprobated  in  feripture,  therefore,  we 
lhould  underftand  them  as  abufed  and  proftituted  to 
idolatrous  purpofes.  Before  the  temple  was  built, 
there  was  indeed  nothing  in  the  high-places  very  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law,  provided  God  only  was  adored  there, 
and  that  no  inCenfe  or  vi&ims  were  offered  to  idols. 
Under  the  judges  they  feem  to  have  been  tolerated  ; 
and  Samuel  offered  facrifices  in  feveral  places  befides 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  ark  was  not  prefent.  Even 
in  David’s  time,  they  facrificed  to  the  Lord  at  Shilo, 
Jerufalem,  and  Gibeon;  but  after  the  temple  was 
built,  and  a  place  prepared  for  the  fixed  fettlement  of 
the  ark,  it  was  no  more  allowed  of  to  facrifice  out  of 
Jerufalem.  Solomon,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
went  a  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon  ;  but  from  that  time  we 
*ee  no  lawful  facrifices  offered  out  of  the  temple. 

High  Priejl.  See  Pontifex  and  Priest. 
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It  has  its  name  from  its  high  fituation,  and  from 
a  gate  fet  up  there  about  400  years  ago,  to  receive 
toll  for  the  biffiop  of  London,  when  the  old  miry  road 
from  Gray’s-irm  Lane  to  Barnet  was  turned  through 

mylr  rFHi  a  .....  1. _ *. _  1 


H.a.JVay,  ,  free  paffrge  for  the  king’s Vubjeas  S  the 
rt  which  account  it  is  called  the  hn/s  high  -zvay,  thoutrh  The  H.Vhl.nd...  .1 . . 


on  which  account  it  is  called  the  ling's  high  way,  though 
the  freehold  of  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Thofe  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
iuch  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  arc  for  all  travellers 
in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate  with  them,  are 
high  ways  only ;  and  as  to  their  reparation,  are  under 
the  care  of  fur^eyors. 

HIGH-way  men,  are  robbers  on  the  highway; 


of  40J.  is  given  by  the  ftatute  of  4  and  5  W .  &  M.  to 
be  paid  within  a  month  after  conviftion  by  the  fheriff 
of  the  county;  to  which  the  ftatute  8  Geo.  II.  cap  16 
fuperadds  10  L  to  be  paid  by  the  hundred  indemnified 
by  luch  taking. 

.  niGHAM  FERRERS,  an  ancient  borough  of  Nor- 
tnamptonfture  in  England,  which  has  its  name  from 
the  family  of  the  Ferrers,  to  whom  it  formerly  be¬ 
longed,  and  who  had  a  caftle  in  its  neighbourhood. 

It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Lornr  1  ,0 
N.  Lat.  52.20.  6'  *  + 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Lon- 


1  he  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M‘Alpine  (anno 
S)>  after  having  fubdued  the  Pi&ifh  kingdom, 
transferred  thither  the  feat  of  royaltv.  This  event: 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  which  from  this  period  began  to  decline. 
I  he  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
lovereign,  fell  into  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  chief- 


for  the  apprehending  and  taking  of  whom  f  j  ^yereign,  tell  into  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  chief- 
of  40I  is  given  by  the  ftatute  of  4  and  c  W.  sJITio  andtnH  £ f°rm 


and  to  foment  diviftons  and  feuds  between  contending 
clans.  The  laws  were  either  too  feeble  to  bind  them, 
or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them.  Hence  fprung 
all  thofe  evils  which  long  difgraced  the  country,  and 
difturbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants.  Robbery  or 
plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on  any  one  of  an 
adverfe  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced  and  authorifed ; 
and  their  repiifals  on  one  another  were  perpetual. 
Thus  quarrels  were  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  the  whole  clan  were  bound  in  honour 
to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  every'  individual  that  belonged 
to  it.  By  this  means  the  genius  of  the  people  was. 

.  greatly 


Klghl^. 

er 
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the  bifhop’s  park.  There  was  a  hermitage  where  the 


-  -  uie 

chapel  now  {lands  ;  and  one  of  the  hermits  caufed  a 
caufe  way  to  be  made  between  Highgate  and  Iflington, 
with  gravel  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there 
is  now  a  pond.  Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  lord  chief 
baron  CholmonJely  built  and  endowed  a  free  fcliool, 
which  was  enlarged  in  1570  by  Edwin  Sandys  bifliop 
of  London. — This  village  is  a  noted  and  airy  retirement 
for  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  ;  and  is  a  place  of 
good  accommodation,  befides  its  affording  a  delightful 
and  pleafant  profpea  over  the  city  and  adjacent 
country. 

.  HIGHLANDERS,  a  general  appellation  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  any  country. 
In  Britain,  the  name  is  appropriated  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the 
north  and  north-weft,  including  thofe  of  the  Hebrides 
or  Weftern  Ifies.— -They  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Celtis;  and  undoubtedly  the  defendants  of  tie  firft 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  appears  from  the  many  mo- 
numents  of  their  language  ftili  retained  in  the  moil  an¬ 
cient  names  of  places  in  all  parts  of  the  ifiand.  The 
Highlanders,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient 
authors,  the  Caledonians,  were  always  a  brave,  warlike, 
and  hardy  race  of  people  ;  and,  in  the  rernoteft  times, 
feem  to  have  poffeffed  a  degree  of  refinement  in  fenti- 
ment  and  manners  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  furrounded  them.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traditions  and  poems,  but  alfo  from  the 
teltimony  of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
was  probably  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  order 
of  the  bards,  or  Druids,  and  fome  other  inftitutions 
peculiar  to  this  people. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  lived  in  the  hunting  ftate 
tiH  fome  time  after  the  era  of  Fingal,  who  was  one  of 
their  kings  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century.  For 
fome  ages  after  that,  they  turned  their  chief  attention 
to  the  paftoral  life,  which  afforded  a  lefs  precarious 
iubfmence.  I  ill  of  late,  agriculture  in  rnoft  parts  of 
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Hi^hlar.d  greatly'  altered  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  a  few  ages 
\  back  were  almoit  as  remarkable  for  their  irregular  and 

di (orderly  way  of  life  as  their  predeceffors  were  for 
their  civilization  and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending 
to  this  diftinction  between  the  ancient  Highlanders  and 
their  poflerity  in  later  times,  that  many  have  doubted 
the  exigence  of  tliofe  exalted  virtues  afcribed  by  their 
poets  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is  again  abo- 
lifhed,  law  eftablifined,  and  property  fecured,  the  genius 
of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by  fome  other 
extraneous  caufe)  begins  again  to  fhow  itfelf  in  its  ge¬ 
nuine  colours;  and  many  of  their  ancient  virtues  begin 

I  to  fiiine  with  confpicuous  luffre.  Juftice,  generofity, 

honefty,  fiiendfhip,  peace,  and  love,  are  perhaps  no¬ 
where  more  cultivated  than  among  this  people.  But 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  features  which  marked  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age,  was  their  hofpita- 
lily  and  benevolence  to  It  rangers.  At  night  the  tra¬ 

veller  was  always  fure  to  find  a  hearty  welcome  in 
whatever  houfe  he  fhould  go  to;  and  the  lrofl  thought 
himlelf  happier  in  giving  the  entertainment  than  the 
gueft  in  receiving  it.  Even  with  regard  to  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  law’s  of  hofpitality  were  obferved  with  the 
molt  facred  regard.  They  wdio  fought  agairilt  each 
other  in  the  day,  could  in  the  night  fealt,  and  even 
deep  together,  in  the  fame  houfe.  From  the  fame 
principle,  they  were,  in  molt  other  cafes,  fo  faithful 
to  their  trull,  that  they  rarely  betrayed  any  confi¬ 
dence  repofed  in  them.  A  promife  they  thought  as 
binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally  inviolable  and 
facred. 

The  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addicted 
to  poetry  and  mufic.  The  poems  of  Oflian,  fo  uni- 
verfally  repeated,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  altrong  proof  of  the  caily  proficiency 
of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day, 
notwithllanding  the  many  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  molt  illiterate  of  either  fex  difeover  fre¬ 
quently  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  forth 
in  the  molt  natural  and  frmple  drains,  when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  fubjedt  of  fong,  demands  it.  When¬ 
ever  their  circumdances  are  fo  eafy  as  to  allow  them 
*  any  refpite  from  toil,  or  any  cheerfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 

good  portion  of  their  time,  efpecially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  dill  devoted  to  the  fong  and  tale.  This 
lad  fpecies  of  compolition  is  cliiedy  of  the  novel- kind, 
and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  bards  ;  and  proved,  while  they 
tx tiled,  no  contemptible  entertainment.  But  fince 
the  extindtion  of  that  order,  both  the  Gaelic  poems  and 
tales  are  in  a  great  meafure  either  lod  or  adulterated. 

■ — The  genius  and  character  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  is 
wrell  known.  It  is  tender,  fimple,  beautiful,  and 
fublime. 

Among  the  ancient  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the 
chief  indrument  of  mufic.  It  fuited  the  mildnefs  of 
the ir  manners,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  own  kings.  Ia 
a  later  period,  however,  when  the  condant  quarrels  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  endlefs  feuds  of  contending  clans, 
turned  all  their  thoughts  to  war,  it  was  forced  to  give 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  indrument  altogether  of  the 
martial  kind,  and  therefore  w’ell  fuited  to'  the  date  of 
the  country  at  that  time.  But  ever  fince  the  caufe 


which  had  brought  this  indrument  in  vogue  has  ccafed  Highland- 
to  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  decline ;  crs* 
fo  that  the  harp,  with  very  little  encouragement,  might  ■ J 

again  refume  the  feat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled. 

— The  mod,  and  efpecially  the  oldeft  of  the  High¬ 
land  mufic,  having  been  compofed  to  the  harp,  is  of 
a  foft,  tender,'  and  elegiac  cad,  as  bed  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  that  indrument.  Thefe  pieces  are  generally 
exprefilve  of  the  pafiions  of  love  and  grief.  Other 
pieces,  which  were  compofed  in  their  date  of  war, 
and  adapted  to  a  different  indrument,  are  altogether 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  are  of  a  fprightly  and 
cheerful  cad,  the  offspring  of  mirth,  and  the  fport  of 
fancy  in  the  feafon  of  fedivity.  Many  of  thefe  lad 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  ;  and  are  fung  in  almod  all  the 
exercifes  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  engaged, 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  Sec .  The  time  of 
thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  exercifes  to  which  they 
are  refpedtively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work, 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  mufic  which 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  dances 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Strathfpey  reels . 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  ft  ill  the  Gaelic  ; 
which,  with  many  of  their  cudoms  and  manners,  has 
been  fecured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  fadneffes, 
amidd  the  many  revolutions  which  the  red  of  the 
ifland  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages.  The 
Gaelic  feems  to  be  the  olded  and  pured  dialed  which 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approach¬ 
ing  the  neared  to  the  names  of  places,  See.  which  that 
language  left  in  mod  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and 
from  its  mod  obvious  affinity  to  thofe  tongues,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any  meafure  derived 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  has  all  the  marks  of 
an  original  and  primitive  language.  Mod  of  the  words 
are  exprefilve  of  fome  property  or  quality  of  the  ob- 
jedts  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the 
variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  efpecially  of 
thofe  that  exprefs  the  folt  and  mournful  pafiions,  are 
peculiar  to  itfelf ) ,  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry. 

It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of 
court,  in  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  Canmore. 

The  Gaelic  epithet  of  Can-more,  or  “  large  head,” 
by  which  this  king  is  diftinguifhed,  feems  to  intimate 
fo  much.  In  fome  particular  parliaments  at  lead,  it 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the 
Bruce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  dyle  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  its  poems  and  tales,  and  from  feveral  an¬ 
cient  MSS.  that  have  come  down  to  the  prefent  times. 

To  Itrangers  the  Gaelic  has  a  forbidding  afpedt,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  its  quiefeent  confonants  (which 
are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their 
variation  in  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun¬ 
dantly  mu  Heal  and  harmonious;  and  its  genius  flrong 
and  mafeuline.  Its  alphabet  confilts  of  18  letters,  of 
which  one  is  an  afpirate,  12  are  confonants,  and  five 
are  vowels. 

The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
to  learning,  agriculture,  and  efpecially  to  com¬ 
merce,  for  which  their  country,  every  where  indented 
with  arms  of  the  fea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle 
is  the  chief  daple  of  the  country  ;  but  it  produces 
more  grain  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  fo 
much  of  it  were  not  confumed  in  whifky,  The  natives 
3  R  2  are 
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Highmore,  are  beginning  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  mines,  woods, 
k rr,_ v  wool,  and  fifheries  ;  and  by  a  vigorous  application,  with 
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I  he  Highlanders  are  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  ge-  Fields  in  M-irr-h  .  °‘n  s‘i"n 

feamen  and  foldiers.  They  are  nenerallv  of  a  midd'e  SS  7l  ,n^  f°“e.of  them  whole  lengths; 
fize,  rather  above  it  than ^otherwife  their  eyL are  edh'hlttlr^"10^,’  P3?1^’  was  attend- 
brilk  and  lively,  their  features  diltm’ai,  marked,  and  HeL Thi !''*'?  »f k'“S 

tars?  StzL'irt.  ™r  «r«-~  mJU  «  S^SRirs 


r - -  jucuc,  Their  countenance 

is  open  ana  ingenuous,  and  their  temper  frank  and 
communicative. 

HIGHMORE  (Jofeph,  Efq;)  an  eminent  paint¬ 
er,  was  born  in  the  parilh  of  St  James’s,  Garlickhithe, 
Eonrior.,  June  13.  1692,  being  the  third  fon  of  Mr 
Edward  Highmore,  a  coal-merchant  in  Thames- flreet. 
Having  fuch  an  early  and  llrong  inclination  to  paint¬ 
ing,  that  he  could  think  of  nothing  elfe  with  pleafure, 
h;s  father  endeavoured  to  gratify  him  in  a  propofal  to 

Ins  unde,  who  was  ferjeant-painter  to  king  William, 
and  witn  wrmm  TV1V  /  ^ _ i_  cv  T  .  ... 


n  a  .  a  ,  r .n  *  picture  is  now  at 

Uudwood.  And  our  artift  was  fent  for  to  St  James’s  bv 

if-°iFoI'-tf  rraW  tlielate  duke  of  Cumberland,  from 
which  Smith  feraped  amezzotinto. 

In  1728,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  then  of  Lincoln’s- 
Inn,  who  had  ever  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  talents  and  abili¬ 
ties,  addrelfed  to  him  a  poetical  epillle  “  On  Defnm 
and  Beauty  j”  and,  fome  years  after,  an  elegant  Latin 
Ode,  both  now  colleded  in  his  poems.  In  the  fum- 
mer  of  1732,  Mr  Highmore  viiited  the  continent,  in 
company  with  Dr  Pemberton,  Mr  Benjamin  Robins, 
*nn^'!°?th:er[  fncnds,’  chi.c%  with  a  view  of  feeing  the 


and  with  whom  m7  (SI  ThoSi  itTof^  ^  ^  "**  3  ™  ^ 

had  ferved  his  apprenticelhip.  But  this  was  afterwards  V)„ir  11  Pl£lu^s  belonglnhr  t0  the  elector  Palatine  at 
for  good  reafons  declined,  and  lie  was  articled  as  clerk  heft  H  F P’  C°  ^  7  Rlibens>  and  fuppofed  the 

to  an  attorney,  July  ,8th  ,707-  but  fo  much  La  In  ft  Rur°Pe-  At  ,AlltwerP  alfo  he  had  peculiar 

his  own  declared  inclination,  that  in  about  three  years  LI  ^  "r  contefnPIatlng  the  works  of  his  favourite 
he  began  to  form  refolutions  of  indulging  his  natural  toLmTin  H  iLT  TUrn  they  V‘iUed  .the  P^pal 

difpoution  to  his  favourite  art,  having  continually  em-  hut  nl  ,°  ^d-  1 734,  he  made  a  like  excurlion, 

ployed  his  leifure  hours  in  defigning,  and  in  the  ftudv  fromld^’  °,  anS’  7*7  be  rece*ved  great  civilities 
of  geometry,  perfpe&ive,  architefture,  and  anatomy^  KinLrion  D^H^t  °  n^’  Pan‘Mrtb^uke  of 
but  without  any  inftrudors  except  books.  He  had  Efa^  fthe  1st  ^man  1 (h‘s  tutor),  Robert  Knight, 
afterwards  an  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  in  ana-  faction  of  h  L'-  Here  he  had  the  fatis' 

tomy,  by  attending  the  leftures  of  MriCliefelden  be-  famZ  f  ft°'Vn’  by  Card‘nal  ds  Signac,  his 
iides  entering  himfelf  at  the  painters  academ’  ,  8,rOUp  of  antI(lue  ftatues,  the  court  of  Lyeo- 

Great  Queen  ,vh  t  J""  ,o7»„ ’..‘a”  h" 1  - '»«  <™«  Ron,.,  and 

had  the  honour  to  be  particularly  noticed  bv  Si/fod  |  u  ^  ^  Pruffia,  and  deilroyed  at  Char- 

frLK^ller’  Wh°  dI«inguiniedLim  by  £  n am?  S  ^tenbonrg  ln  .  76o  by  ^  Ruffians.  I  hg 

,  LY°Ung  Law>’er-”  On  June  .3th  ,7T  his  of  Wat  hfon°ui  y  Pa>«  the  late  prince  and  princefs 
deikfhip  expired  ;  and  on  March  26th  17J  fc  be-  it  ^  ^  ^VP0*8  *  as  d'd  W 

gan  painting  as  a  profefiion,  and  fettled  in  the  citv  The  n.  UV  ^  at^qu!^n  of  Denmark  for  that  court. 
In  ll£  famyear  Cr  Brook  Taylor  publilhed  his  ‘‘  U  a  fet  nf  ^  °u“  Lame,a’”  in  >  744>  gave  rife  to 
nearPe,fpea,ve:  or,  a  new  method  of  reprefentiL  Laved  7“  SVby  Mr  Highmore,^  which  were  en- 
juftly  all  manner  ofobjefts  as  they  appear  tote  eve  in  f  ihfc  ^  7  -V°  FrenCh  enSravcrs»  and  publilhed  by 

all  lituat.ons,”  On  this  complete  and  univerfaltheoL  T  ”  ,‘W'  In  defame  year  he  painted 

been3  funded  his  fubfequent  praftice  ;  and  it  has  8  l  ^  7'  ^neral  Wolfe,  then  about 

been  generally  allowed,  that  few,  if  any  of  the  profef!  ant  ritLt'  r  \ntr<,duced  to  the  acquaintance 
fion  at  that  time,  were  fo  thorough  mailers  of  that  ex  hL/  ^T  7  the  excel!ent  author  vvhofe  picture 
ce'ent  but  intricate  fyflem.  f„  17,6,  he  married  ofDr'v,  ^  whom  b<=  pamted  the  only  original 
lifs  Siifanna  Hiller,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Mr  An  h’  D  .fY  "f‘  ,In  ‘75°  he  had  the  misfortune  tolofe 
thony  Hiller  of  Effingham  in  Surrey  •  a  vounl  lL  r0n  the  firil  inftitution  of  the  academy  of 

WOr,th}’  °f  his  cho,'ce-  For  Mr  Chefeb  of'th^’  fcfU^tUre’  &c-  in  ‘753.  he  was  elededLue 

den  s  “  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,”  publilhed  in  his  i  pr°feflbr*  >  a"  honour  which,  on  account  of 
\7*2,  he  made  drawings  from  the  real  fnh^Ao  s-  l  S  ny  avocatl°ns,  he  defired  to  decline  In  nc± 
ft”  ”f  of  .hih  t  pe.P“b|iHied  -  A  critical  .Jcfc'’” 

that  work,  and  appear,  but  without  his  name°  in  caM  tby  Rubens]  on  the  Cieling  of  the  Ban- 

X.i  andxin  Jnrhe  fameyearj  L  the  exhibition  of  ^7'^  7  -bRhg  Archtflure 

O  J  ,eL°LC.'OU3  Rover>”  written  bv  Sir  R'  v,  a  S  Vltroduced>  far  as  relates  to  Perfpeaive  ■  to- 
Steele  Mr  H.ghmore  addreffed  a  letter  tLltL  u  Wlth  the  Scullion  of  a  Queftion  wHch  to 

on  the  limits  of  filial  obedience;  pointing  om  atar"  L"  the  SubJe6t  of  D^bate  .«on^S„unp‘  prto 
rial  defeft  in  the  charader  of  Bevll,  with  thaf  ^  1  ed,ln  4t0,  In  the  f°lutl’on  of  this  queltion  hePpro- 
nefs  and  prealign  for  which,  ift  WnvcrfaL  L  wii-  were  m?ft  kRub-enS  and  beveraI  other  great  papers 

anU  wre  nrffckM  in  the  praftice,  and  Mr  Kirby  and  fe- 

veral 
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mere,  veral  other  authors  in  the  theory.  And  in  the  17th 

( -  volume  of  the  44  Monthly  Review,”  lie  animadverted 

(anonymoufly)  on  Mr  Kirby’s  unwarrantable  treat¬ 
ment  of  Mr  Ware,  and  detedled  and  expofed  his  er¬ 
rors,  even  when  he  exults  in  his  own  fuperior  fcience. 
Of  the  many  portraits  which  Mr  Highmore  painted, 
in  a  large  pradlice  of  46  years  (of  which  feveral  have 
been  engraved),  it  is  impoffible  and  ufelefs  to  difeufs 
particulars.  Some  of  the  mod  capital  in  the  hiflorical 
branch,  which  was  then  much  lefs  cultivated  than  it  is 
at  prefent,  fhall  only  be  mentioned,  viz.  44  Hagar  and 
Ifhmael,”  a  prefent  to  the  Foundling-hofpital :  44  The 
good  Samaritan,”  painted  for  Mr  Shepherd  of  Camp- 
fey  Afh  :  “  The  finding  of  Mofes,”  purchafed  at  his 
faleby  colonel  (now  general)  Lifter  :  “  The  Harlowe 
family,  as  deferibed  in  ClarifTa,”  now  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  Thomas  Watkinfon  Payler,  Efq;  at  Heden  in  Kent: 
“  ClarifTa,”  the  portrait  mentioned  in  that  work  : 
“  The  Graces  unveiling  Nature,”  drawn  by  memory 
from  Rubens  :  44  The  Clementina  of  Grandifon,  and 
the  queen  mother  of  Edward  IV.  with  her  younger 
fon,  &c.  in  Weflminfter-  abbey  $”  the  three  lafl  in  the 
pofftfiion  of  his  fon. 

In  1761,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Buncombe,  fon  to  one  of  his  oldeil  friends, 
he  took  a  refolution  of  retiring  from  bufinefs,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  his  colledi  ion  of  pi&ures,  which  he  did  by 
audion,  in  March  1762,  and  foon  after  removed  to  his 
fon-in- law’s  at  Canterbury,  where  he  paffed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  without  ever  revifiting  the  metro¬ 
polis.  But  though  he  had  laid  down  the  pencil,  he 
never  wanted  employment  :  fo  adive  and  vigorous  was 
his  mind,  that,  with  a  conflitutional  flow  of  fpirits, 
and  a  relifh  for  inltrudive  fociety,  he  was  never  lefs 
44  alone  than  when  alone  5”  and,  befides  his  profeffion- 
al  purfuits  above  mentioned,  to  phiiofophy,  both  na¬ 
tural  and  moral,  and  alfo  divinity,  he  laudably  dedica¬ 
ted  his  time  and  attention.  No  man  had  more  clear- 
nefs  and  precifion  of  ideas,  or  a  more  ardent  defire  to 
know  the  truth  ;  and,  when  known,  confcientioufly 
to  purfue  it.  With  flrong  paffions,  ever  guided  by 
the  llridefl  virtue,  he  had  a  tender,  fufceptible  heart, 
always  open  to  the  diftreffes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  His  capital  work  of 
the  literary  kind  was  his  44  Practice  and  perfpe&ive, 
on  the  principles  of  Dr  Brook  Taylor,  8c c.”  written 
many  years  before,  but  not  publifhed  till  1763,  when 
it  was  printed  for  Nourfe,  in  one  vol.  4to.  This  not 
only  evinced  his  fcientific  "knowledge  of  the  fubjeft, 
but  removed,  by  its  perfpicuity,  the  only  obje&ion 
that  can  be  made  to  the  fyflem  of  Dr  Taylor.  It  ac¬ 
cordingly  received,  from  his  friends  and  the  intelligent 
public,  the  applaufes  it  deferved.  In  1765  he  pub¬ 
lished  (without  his  name)  44  Obfervations  on  a 
Pamphlet  intituled,  4  Chriflianity  not  founded  on 
Argument  in  which,  after  fhowing  that  it  is  a 
continued  irony,  and  lamenting  that  fo  ample  a  field 
fhould  be  offeied  the  author  of  it  for  the  difplay 
of  his  fopliiflry  ;  he  gives  up  creeds,  articles,  and  ca- 
tecliifms,  as  out-works  raifed  by  fallible  men,  and, 
confining  liimfe.lf  to  the  defence  of  the  gofpei,  or  ci¬ 
tadel,  fhows,  that  pure  primitive  Chriflianity,  though 
aflaulted  by  infidels,  will  ever  remain  impregnable. 
His  opinion  of  Rubens  may  be  feen  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  1766,  p.  353,  under  the  title  of 
“  Remarks  on  fome  paffages  in  Mr  Webb’s  inquiry 


into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  &c  ”  In  the  fame  Highmore, 
year  he  publifhed,  with  only  his  initials,  44  J.  H.”  y—8*' 

two  fmall  volumes  of  44  EfTays,  moral,  religious,  and 
miscellaneous ;  with  a  Tranflation  in  profe  of  Mr 
Browne’s  Latin  Poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  ft le died  from  a  large  number  written  at  his  lei- 
fure,  at  different  peiiods  of  life.  44  As  inch  (fays  Dr 
Hawkefworth )  they  do  the  author  great  credit.  They 
are  not  excurfions  of  fancy,  but  efforts  of  thought,  and 
indubitable  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  active  mind.” 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1769,  p.287,  he 
communicated  44  A  natural  and  obvious  Manner  of 
conflru&ing  Sun-dials,  deduced  from  the  Situation 
and  Motion  of  the  Earth  with  refpedt  to  the  Sun,” 
explained  by  a  fcheme.  And  in  that  for  1778^.526, 
his  remarks  on  colouring,  fuggefled  by  way  of  a  note 
on  the  44  Epillle  to  an  eminent  Painter,”  will  fhow 
that  his  talents  were  by  no  means  impaired  at  the  age 
of  86.  Indeed  he  retained  them  to  the  lad,  and 
had  e\en  flrength  and  fpirit  fufhcient  to  enable  him  to 
ride  out  daily  on  horfeback  the  Cummer  before-he  died. 

A  flrong  conflitution,  habitual  temperance,  and  con- 
flant  attention  to  his  health  in  youth  as  well  as  in  age, 
prolonged  his  life,  and  preferved  his  faculties  to  his 
88th  year,  when  he  gradually  ceafed  to  breathe,  and, 
as  it  were,  fell  afleep  on  March  3.  1780.  He  was  in¬ 
terred  in  the  fouth  aide  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  lea¬ 
ving  one  fon,  Anthony,  educated  in  his  own  profef- 
fion  ;  and  a  daughter,  Sufauna,  mentioned  above. 

His  abilities  as  a  painter  appear  in  his  works,  which 
will  not  only  be  admired  by  his  contemporaries,  but 
by  their  poflerity  ;  as  his  tints,  like  thofe  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  inflead  of  being  impaired,  are  improved 
by  time,  which  fome  of  them  have  now  withflood 
above  60  years.  His  idea  of  beauty,  when  he  indul¬ 
ged  his  fancy,  was  of  the  higheftkind  ;  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  perfpedlive  gave  him  great  advantages  in  fa¬ 
mily-pieces,  of  which  he  painted  more  than  any  one  of 
his  time.  He  could  take  a  likenefs  bv  memory  as 
well  as  by  a  fitting,  as  appears  by  his  picture  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain  (the  late  emperor),  which  Faber  en¬ 
graved ;  and  thofe  of  king  George  II.  (in  York-af- 
iembly- room );  queen  Caroline,  the  two  Mils  Gun¬ 
nings,  &c.  Like  many  other  great  painters,  he  had 
44  a  poet  for  his  friend,”  in  the  late  Mr  Browne  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  poem  addreffed  to  him  iii  1726, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Bunce,  at  that  time  of  Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge,,  who  fuccceded  Mr  Highmore,  and  ia 
1780  was  vicar  of  $t  Stephen’s  near  Canterbury. 

HIGHNESS,  a  quality  or  title  of  honour  given 
to  princes. — The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had 
formerly  no  other  title  but  that  of  bightiefs  ;  the  firit 
till  the  time  of  James  I.  and  the  lecond  till  that  o£ 

Charles  V.  The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  firit  to 
be  complimented  with  the  title  of  htghnefi  in  the  year 
1630.—  i  he  duke  of  Orleans  affumed  the  title  of  royal 
highnefs  in  the  year  1631,  to  diftinguifh  himfeif  from 
the  other  princes  of  France. 

1  he  duke  of  Savoy,  late  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 
title  of  royal  hit ghnefsy  on  account  of  his  pretenliona 
to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. —  It  is  faid  that  duke  only 
took  the  title  of  royal  highnefs,  to  put  himfeif  above  the 
duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  duke;  but. 
the  great  duke  afterwards  affumed  the  title  of  royal 
highnefs ,  to  put  himfeif  on  a  level  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy. 
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HI  LARI  A,  in  antiquity,  feafts  celebrated  every 
year  by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the  calends  of 
April,  or  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele  the 
mother  of  the  gods. 

The  hilaria  were  folemnized  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing.  Every  perfon  dreffed  himfelf  as.  he  pleafed, 
and  took  the  marks  or  badges  of  whatever  dignity  or 
quality  he  had  a  faney  for.  The  ftatue  of  the  god- 
defs  was  carried  in  procefiion  through  the  ftreets  of  the 
city,  accompanied  by  multitudes  in  the  moil  fplendid 
attire.  The  day  before  the  feftival  was  fpent  in  tears 
and  mourning.  Cybele  reprefented  the  earth,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  begins  to  feel  the  kindly 
warmth  of  the  fpring  ;  fo  that  this  fudden  tranfition 
from  forrow  to  joy  was  an  emblem  of  the  vieiffitude  of 
the  feafons,  which  fucceeded  one  another. 

The  Romans  took  this  feaft  originally  from  the 
Greeks,  who  called  it  «va6*<rfffj  q.  d.  afeenfus  ;  the  eve 
of  that  day  they  fpent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and 
thence  denominated  it  kxtciCxtic,  defcenfus. 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  took  the  name  from 

the  Romans  ;  as  appears  from  Photius,  in  his  extra# 
of  the  life  of  the  philo fopher  Ifidore. 

Cafaubon  maintains,  that  befide  this  particular  figni- 
fication,  the  word  hilaria  was  alfo  a  general  name  for 
any  joyful  or  feftival  day,  whether  public  or  private 
and  domeftic.  But  Salmafius  does  not  allow  of  this. 

Triftan,  tom.  i.  p.  482,  diftinguifhes  between  hilaria 
and  hilarias.  The  former,  according  to  him,  were 
public  rejoicings;  and  the  latter,  prayers  made  in 
confequenee  thereof ;  or  even  of  any  private  feaft  or 
rejoicing,  as  a  marriage,  &c.  The  public  lafted  feve- 
ral  days  ;  during  which,  all  mourning  and  funeral  ce¬ 
remonies  were  fufpended. 

HILARIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  who  flourifhed  in  the  4th  century.  He  was 
born,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poi#iers,  of  a  good 
family  ;  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pa¬ 
gan  ltligion,  and  which  he  did  not  forfake  till  he 
was  arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Poiaiers  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Ba- 
romus  ;  and  became  a  moil  zealous  champion  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  particularly  again  ft  the  Arians,  who 
were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.  He  af- 
•fembled  feveral  councils  there,  in  which  the  determi¬ 
nations  of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Seleueia  were  con¬ 
demned.  He  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  fynods ;  and 
a  famous  work  in  12  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  367.  His  works  have  been 
many  times  pubhfhed  ;  but  the  laft  and  belt  edition  of 
them  vvas given  by  the  Benedidines  at  Paris  in  1.603. 

HILARODI,  m  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about finp- 
ing  little  gay  poems  or  fongs,  fomewhat  graver  than 
the  Ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  fome  inftrument. 
From  the  ftreets  they  were  at  laft  introduced  into 
tragedy,  as  the  magodi  were  into  comedy.  Thev 
appeared  drefled  in  white  and  were  crowned  with 
gold.  At  fir  ft  they  wore  ftioes  ;  but  afterwards  they 
affumed  the  crcpida,  being  only  a  fde  tied  over  with 
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HILARY- term. 

HILDESHEIM, 

the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lies  between  the  du¬ 
chies  of  Lunenburg  and  Brunfwick;  and  may  be  about 
25  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  36  from  north  to  fouih. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leine  and  Innerfty.  The 
foil  is  fertile  ;  and  its  principal  places  are  Peine,  Sar- 
fted,  Brugge  11,  and  Alveld.  Hildeflteim,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  an  imperial  city.  Its 
biihop  is  now  eledor  of  Cologne. 

Hildesheim,  a  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman-catholic  bifliop’s  fee,  whofe 
biihop  is  fovereign.  It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  tho’  in 
fome  things  dependent  on  the  Nbifhop.  It  h  a  W- 
town,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Oli  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  eaeh  their  fepa- 
rate  Council.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Irncft,  in  E 
Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

H  ILL,  a  term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
°n  the  earth’s  furface.  It  is  fometimes  fynonymous 
with  the  word  mountain  ;  though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  letter  eminences,  the  word  mountain  being- 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  iargeft.  See  Moun¬ 
tain. 

,  I!LL  (Aaron)’  a  poet  of  confiderable  eminer.ee, 
the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Malmeibury-abbey  in  Wilt, 
(hire,  was  born  in  1685.  father’s  imprudenee  having 
cut  off  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Weftminfter 
lchool  at  14  years  of  age  ;  and  embarked  for  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  vifit  lord  Paget  the  Englifh  ambaffador 
there,  who  was  his  diftant  relation.  Lord  Pavet  recei¬ 
ved  him  with  furprize  and  pleafure,  provided  him  a  tu- 
tor,  and  lent  him  to  travel  :  by  which  opportunity  he 
aw  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a  great  part  of  the  eaft:  and 
leturmng  home  with  his  noble  patron,  vifited  moft  of 

S  rrsc  aEur°pe-  •  Ab0Ut  the  >'ear  '7°9>  he  pub- 
hfhed  his  firft  poem  inmled  Camillus,  in  honour  of 

the  earl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in 
hpain;  and  being  the  fame  year  made  inafter  cf 
-Drury-.ane  theatre,  he  wrote  his  fir  ft  tragedy,  Elfred,  or 
the  fair  Incoaftant.  In  1 7 10,  he  became  mailer  of  the 
opera- houfe  in  the  Hay-market;  when  he  wrote  an 
opera  called  Rinaldo,  which  met  with  great  fuecefs,  be¬ 
ing  the  firft  that  Mr  Handel  fet  to  mufic  after  he  came 
to  England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
jector  as  well  as  poet,  and  in  1715  obtained  a  patent 
for  extracting  oil  from  beech-nuts;  which  underta¬ 
king,  whether  good  or  bad,  mifearried  after  engaging 
three  years  of  h,s  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in 
the  hrft  attempt  to  fettle  the  colony  of  Georgia;  from 
which  he  never  reaped  any  advantage  :  and  in  172S  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
icheme  of  applying  the  woods  there  to  fhip-building  ; 
in  whieh  alto  he  loft  his  labour.  Mr  Hill  feemsto  have 
lived  m  perfeft  harmony  with  all  the  writers  of  his  time, 
except  Mr  Pope,  with  whom  he  had  a  fhort  paper  war, 
oceafioned  by  that  gentleman’s  introducing  him  in 
the  Dunciad,  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  prize 

offered  by  the  goddefs  of  Dullnefs,  in  the  following 
lines :  6 

“  T.he"  XMe&yV;  fcarce  vani'Vd  out  of  fight, 

He  bu<  ysup  mllant,  and  returns  to  light : 

He  bears  no  token  ot  the  fabler  ftreanr., 

And  mount3  far  off  among  the  Swans  of  Thames  ” 

This,  though  far  the  gentleft  piece  of  fatire  in  the  whole 
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Hill.  poem,  and  conveying  at  the  fame  time  an  oblique 
-v— J  compliment,  rcufed  Mr  Hill  to  take  fome  notice  of  it  ; 
which  he  did  by  a  poem  written  during  his  peregrina¬ 
tion  in  the  north,  intitled,  “  The  progrefs  of  wit,  a 
caveat  for  the  ufe  of  an  eminent  writer  which  he 
begins  with  the  following  eight  lines,  in  which  Mr 
Pope’s  too  well-known  difpofition  is  elegantly,  yet  very 
feverely  charadterized  : 

%i  Tuneful  Alexis  on  the  Th^inc.  *  fair  fide, 

“  T'he  Ladies  play- thing  and  the  Mules  pride; 

“  Wirh  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 

“  Lafy  tho’  vain,  and  elegant  tho’  li  ;ht; 

“  Defiring  and  deferving  others  praife, 

“  Poorly  accepts  a  Fame  he  ne’er  repays  : 
r‘  Unborn  to  cherifh,  fncakirgly  approves  ; 
tl  And  wants  the  foul  to  fpread  the  worth  he  loves.” 

The  fneahingly  approves ,  in  the  lall  couplet,  Mr  Pope 
was  much  affeded  by ;  and  indeed  through  their  whole 
ccntroverfy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Mr  Hill  had  much  the  advantage,  Mr 
Pope  feems  rather  to  exprefs  his  repentance  by  denying 
the  offence,  than  to  vindicate  himfelf  fuppofing  it  to 
have  been  given.  Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill, 
among  many  others,  wrote  one,  called  The  northern  Jlar, 
upon  the  actions  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great  ;  for  which 
he  was  feveral  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a 
gold  medal  from  the  emprefs  Catharine,  according  to 
the  Czar’s  defire  before  bis  death.  He  likewife  alter¬ 
ed  fome  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and  tranflated  fome  of 
Voltaire’s.  His  lad  production  was  Merope  ;  which 
was  brought  upon  the  llage  in  Drury-lane  by  Mr  Gar¬ 
rick.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1749,  as  it 
is  faid,  in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  profe  and 
verfe  were  pubhfhed  in  odlavo,  and  his  dramatic  works 
in  two  volumes. 

Hill  (Sir  John),  a  voluminous  writer,  was  origi¬ 
nally  bred  an  apothecary ;  but  his  marrying  early,  and 
without  a  fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  for 
other  refources  than  his  profefiion.  Having,  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  apprenticefhip,  attended  the  botanical  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  company,  and  being  pofTeffed  of  quick  na- 
tural  parts,  lie  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  parts  of  botany:  from 
whence  being  recommended  to  the  late  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  employed  in  the 
infpedtion  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gardens. 
A  Hilled  by  the  liberality  of  thefe  noblemen,  he  exe- 
cuted  a  fcheme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  to  coi¬ 
led  the  moil  rare  and  uncommon  plants  ;  which  he  af¬ 
terward  publifhed  by  fubfeription  :  buc  after  great  re- 
fearches  and  uncommon  indullry,  this  undertaking  turn¬ 
ed  out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expectation.  The 
ilage  next  ^r<Tente^  itfelf,  as  a  fail  in  which  genius 
might  Hand  a  chance  of  flourilhing  :  but  after  two  or 
three  unfuccefsful  attempts,  it  was  found  he  had  no 
pretenlions  either  to  the  fock  or  bnlkin  ;  which  once 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical  purfuits,  and  his 
bulinefs  as  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1746,  lie  tranflated  from  the  Greek,  a  fmall  trad,  writ¬ 
ten  by  TheophraHus,  on  Gems,  which  he  publifhed  by 
fubfeription;  and  which,  being  well  executed,  procured 
him  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by  this, 
he  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  importance. 
The  firll  he  undertook  was  A  general  natural  hi  (lory, 
in  3  vols  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjundion  with 
George  Lewis  Scotty  Efq;  in  furnifhing  a  Supplement 
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to  Chambers’s  Dictionary-.  He  at  the  fame  time  flarted 
the  Britifh  Magazine  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  thefe  and  other  works,  fome  of  which 
feemed  to  claim  the  continued  attention  of  a  whole 
life,  he  carried  on  a  daily  eflav,  under  the  title  of  In- 
fpeSor.  Amidfl  this  hurry  of  bulinefs,  Mr  Hill  was 
fo  laborious  and  ready  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  was 
withal  fo  exad  an  ceconomill  of  his  time,  that  he  fcarce- 
ly  ever  miffed  a  public  amufement  for  many  years  : 
where,  while  he  relaxed  from  the  feverer  purfuits  of  flu- 
dy,  he  gleaned  lip  articles  of  information  for  his  perio¬ 
dical  works.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  trace  Mr  Hill, 
now  Dr  LI  ill  (for  he  procured  a  diploma  from  the 
college  of  St  Andrew’s),  through  all  his  various  pur¬ 
fuits  in  life.  A  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  for  being  refufed  as  a  member,  which  provoked 
him  to  ridicule  that  learned  body,  in  A  review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  4to,  1  75  1 ;  to¬ 
gether  with  his  over-writing  himfelf  upon  all  fubjedls 
without  referve;  made  him  fink  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
public  nearly  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  had  afeended.  He 
found  as  ufual,  however,  refources  in  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  preparation  of  cer¬ 
tain  fimple  medicines  :  fuch  as  the  eflence  of  water- 
dock,  tincture  of  valerian,  balfam  of  honey,  See .  The 
well-known  (implicity  of  thefe  medicines  made  the 
public  judge  favourably  of  their  effedis,  infomuch  that 
they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and  once  more  enabled  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  figure  in  that  (lyle  of  life  ever  fo  congenial  to  his 
inclination.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Bute,  through  whole  intereft  he  acquired  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  hand- 
fome  falary  :  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  life,  having,  a  little  before  his  death,  feized  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  invefted  him  with 
one  of  the  orders  of  his  court,  which  title  lie  had  not 
the  happinefs  of  enjoying  above  two  years.  He  died 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  year  1775. 

H1LLEL,  fenior,  of  Babylon,  prefident  of  the 
fanhedrim  of  Jerufalem.  He  formed  a  celebrated  fchool 
there,  in  which  he  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews  againft  Shamai,  his  colleague,  whofe  difciples 
adhered  only  to  the  written  law ;  and  this  controverfy 
gave  rife  to  the  feCtsof  Pharifees  and  Scribes.  He  was- 
ilkewife  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alfo 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  corredt  edition  of  the  fa- 
cred  text  ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
manufeript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  flou- 
riihed  about  30  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  a  very  advan¬ 
ced  age. 

Hillel,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew, 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Hakkadofh,  or  the  Saint,  the 
author  of  the  Milhna,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
compofed  a  cycle;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Gamara.  The  greateft  number  of  the 
Jevvifh  writers  attribute  to  him  the  correct  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  which  bears- the  name  of  Hillel ,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
There  have  been  feveral  other  Jevvifh  writers  of  the  fame 
name. 

HILLIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandi  ia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and’ 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofs  of  which  the* 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  hexaphillaus ;  the  co- 
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lrough‘  r;fra  hlft  ‘f  r,X  Pft8’,  rnd  very  Iong;  the  berl7  infe- 
j-  lor,  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous. 

Hinckley.  HILLSBOROUGH,  a  borough,  fair,  and  poft- 

> — * -  own,  in  the  county- of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfler, 

of  Hi'nib  fr°m  rDU-r  'n'  Here  is  a  fine  feat  °f  thc  earl 

nLnft  °Tgl‘  tOW"  i3  PIeafantl>’  fituated  and 
nlrnoft  new  built,  in  view  of  Lifcurn,  Belfaft,  and  Car- 

rickfergus  bay  ;  the  church  is  magnificent,  having  an 
elegant  fp, re,  as  lofty  as  that  of  St  Patrick’s  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  feven  painted  windows.  Here  is  an  excel 
!!“>  and  a  driving  manufaflure  of  muflins.  It 

This  'T  fa'rS-’  and-  ^endsr  tWO  members  to  parliament. 
This  Place  gives  tale  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hillf- 

H tf  riMN- Lat’ 54>  30-  W’  Long-  6- 
bean  8m0ng  botanifts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 

H1MERA  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  two  tivers  in 
oicilyj  one  running  northwards  into  the  Tufcan  fea 
now  called  Flume  di  Termini;  and  the  other  fouth wards 

•n  t{,he^yb'?n’  d,vidl'nff  Sicily  into  two  parts,  be- 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  Syracufans  to  the  eaft 
-.nd  Carthaginians  to  the  well ;  not  riling  from  the 
fame,  but  from  different  fprings.  S 

wC-  ge°g-^  3  tOWn  of  Sicily,  the 

k  o?  weft  fide  T ''’I  Wh'Chr  n0rthwards-  on  its 
if  t  or  ''elt  fide  :  A  colony  of  Zander  afterwards  de 

iflMERENSES arianS  {D;odorus  Siculus). 

1  -LKluNSES  r hermae  (anc.  aeo a  town  of 

lon'yT;  a‘„X.  N”  T""ini'-  M*d'  *  R°"“  “• 

cr.cr  fr^hrns*  “■ 

HINCKLEY,  a  market-town  of  Leicelterfiiire 
cefierfhire  "f" “g  gr°“nd’ . nf arlP  °n  the  borders  of  Lei! 

are  m  many  places  yet  vifihle  Thl  « ■  d,tch 

two  Roman  work.,  Wz  the  L  Jr  7  V?ft,ges  of 
the  ruins  of  a  bath  near  StTl  1“'  1"  "ver>  and 

«M|t «d  p.™„„  h™’  L  Ch"TrCh  ’  ,"he,e 

wall  is  faid  to  have  been  the  feZl  PV  r  JeweT 
caftle  was  inhabited  bv  Tohn  of  P  P  e  0  Jar|us.  The 
more,  the  feite  bein/co  / P-Unt;  D1,til"owno 
the  caflle-hill  confiderablylowefed'H^nd^^^T °Und’ 
houfe  eredted  on  the  fpotffi  7-no  ’  ^7^  /7 

prefent  church  was  built  w hh^r'  1  “e  *JeePIe  of  the 
the  caftle.  The  town  isnn  A‘  ftones  of 

and  the  bond  without  the^KbeS  iVP  b°t0ugh,> 
market  on  Mondays,  and  a  fair  in  Aujfr  Th 
manufadture  is  (lockings  and  fine  ale  TlJ.  -f 
faid  to  contain  about  750  houfes  '  Th^  Wn  1S 
churches,  one  chapel,  and  a  *  c  ^'^ere  are  two 

Roman  Catholics,  befides  four  we  °r  W?rfll,P  for  tbe 
church  is  a  neat  large  old  ftriidw"8"^^3'  Tbe 

be  ,h,  middle  and  EyS'Wb 
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England  ;  and  from  it  50  churches  may  be  feen  be 

ftfen;;"'r7/r- ,i  recdi'd 

s«Hc™;,?  f'm,ie  “*«  ,n  th'  •hW  »f  ™.ge. 
HINDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Wiltlhire  in  England 

teZ£.?,7£szg*r-  idit“s 

part  of  MdT£o°wnGbyIheOS;ame  ofX^7ot  ffil 
Oguls  empire,  who  profefs  the  religion  of  the  Bra- 
m.ns,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  an 
cient  Gymnofophifts  of  Ethiopia. 

From  the  earlieft  period  of  hiftory  thefe  people  feem 
o  have  maintained  the  fame  religion,  laws,  and  cuL 

the  Chhef  ^  d°  3f thiS  d3y  :  a"d  ‘ndeed  they  and 
f  a"  ?Cfe  a,re  examPles  of  perfeverance  in  thefe  re 
fpeds  altogether  unknown  in  the  weftern  world  Tn  ™  V 

f'Sjf. s“'“-  tbor  rS,RE* 

been  divided  into  feven  calls  or  tribes;  but  the  inter- tribes  or 

fmal]fetfiT1Xt  Eur°Pe,and  India  was  in  his  time  foCaft’’ 

bTen  ’m’hfla  LWC  T  f'lppofe  the  h>'ftorian  to  have 
been  miflaken,  and  that  the  fame  tenacity  for  which 

felf  aifc  °  TarkabJe  in  °ther  -‘fpefts  has  manifelled 

‘*£r,  ,f*TCSL27  r rt’S-'i 

d'd^a  Bj’[E  f  and’  4  Tllt  Soodera.  All  (htff 
indl  and  feparate  offices,  and  cannot,  according  to 
en  laws,  intermingle  with  each  other;  but  for  cer¬ 
tain  offences  they  are  fubjeft  to  the  lofs  of  their  call 

fi?.  r;tnCd-  Vhe  higI,eft  P,ln;n'“^t  they  can’ 
lutter  ,  and  hence  is  formed  a  kind  of  fifth  call  named 

Tartars  on  the  coall  of  Coromandel,  but  in  the  Shan 
ed  '  h°erdreCgs  of  T3ge  C*gndaiu-  Thef^  »«  efieem- 

St t a-\ne;r emp!oyed 

fndfl°h-Whh:-Ch  PfrVades  tbc  four  caffs  indifcriminateTr 

and  which  is  taken  from  the  worft;  of  the,v  2s’ 
b£°Un™?d  vV0  Sf'n  W°f 'PPers  of  the  fo™er 

lull?.  VlP^u-bukht ;  of  the  latter,  Sheevab- 

fortioftffi6  every  reffieft^  bra,m',"S  are  accounted  the 
•  j  y  >  and  all  the  laws  have  fuch 

5"  ™d'"“  »>  ««»  otTu,  I, 

™srL‘mh“  teh"e  h,d  t 

lowed  ,0  the  l„vJ*kv'  Z’  r'"'"' 

monies  and  the  inftruaion  If  7  ’  H  ,rel!gl.ous  cere- 
pecliar  province  ' ^  Thty  their 

£vr  1 

zzn  "r  A-S 

eere„o“  “  *  “"f1'-  ”  b'  »'«,>•  religio^ 

.  I!1  Pofnt  of  precedency  the  bramins  claim  a  ftme. 

bo.  .he  to,,  will  fa,  .ihSIZX 

had  belcmge,]  to  another  tribe;  and  the  greatell  crime 

perfons,  or  cut  off  one  of  his  limbs.  They  muff 

be 
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Hindoos,  be  Teadily  admitted  into  the  prefence  even  of  princes 
^  *  whenever  they  pleafe:  when  paflengers  in  a  boat,  they 
muft  be  the  firft  to  enter  and  to  go  out ;  and  the  wa¬ 
terman  mull  befides  carry  them  for  nothing;  every 
one  who.  meets  them  on  the  road  being  likewife  obli¬ 
ged  to  give  place  to  them. 

All  the  priefts  are  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
fuch  as  are  not  admitted  to  the  facerdotal  fun&ion  be¬ 
ing  employed  as  fecretaries  and  accountants.  Thefe 
can  never  afterwards  become  priefts,  but  continue  to 
be  greatly  reverenced  by  the  other  cafts. 

The  Khatry  or  fecond  call  are  thofe  from  among 
whom  the  fovereigns  are  chofen.— The  Bhyfe  or  Ba¬ 
nians,  who  conftitute  the  third  call,  have  the  charge 
of  commercial  affairs  ;  and  the  Soodera,  or  fourth  caft, 
the  mofl  numerous  of  all,  comprehend  the  labourers 
and  artifans.  Thefe  laft  are  divided  into  as  many 
claffes  as  there  are  followers  of  different  arts;  all  the 
children  being  invariably  brought  up  to  the  profeffioR 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  being  abfolutely  unlawful  for 
them  ever  to  alter  it  afterwards. 

bJo  Hindoo  is  allowed  to  quit  the  caft  in  which  he 
was  born  upon  any  account.  All  of  them  are  very 
fcrupulous  with  regard  to  their  diet;  but  the  bra- 
nuns  much  more  fo  than  any  of  the  reft.  They  eat 
no  flefh,  nor  filed  blood  ;  which  wTe  are  informed  by 
Porphyry  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  cafe 
in  their  time.  Their  ordinary  food  is  rice  and  other 
vegetables,  dreffed  with  ghee  (a  kind  of  butter  melted 
and  refined  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  long 
time),  and  feafoned  with  ginger  and  other  fpices. 
The  food  which  they  moft  efteem,  however,  is  milk 
as  coming  from  the  cow  ;  an  animal  for  which  they 
have  the  moft  extravagant  veneration,  infomuch  that 
it  is  ena&ed  in  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  that  any  one 
who  exadls  labour  from  a  bullock  that  is  hungry  or 
thirfly,  or  that  fhall  oblige  him  to  labour  when  fa¬ 
tigued  or  out  of  feafon,  is  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  ma- 
giftrates.  .  The  other  cafts,  though  lefs  rigid,  abftain 
very  religioufly  from  what  is  forbidden  them ;  nor  will 
they  eat  any  thing  provided  by  a  peifon  of  an  inferior 
caft,  or  by  one  of  a  different  religion.  Though  they 
may  eat  fome  kinds  of  flefh  and  fifh,  yet  it  is  counted  a 
virtue  to  abftain  from  them  all.  None  of  them  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  taile  intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind.  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius  indeed  mentions  a  fort  of  wine  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Indians  in  his  time;  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  other  than  toddy,  or  the  unfermented  juice  of 
the  cocoa  nut.  This  when  fermented  affords  a  fpirit 
of  a  very  unwholefome  quality;  but  it  is  drunk  only  by 
the  Chandalas  and  the  lower  clafs  of  Europeans  in  the 
country.  .  So  exceedingly  bigotted  and  fuperftitious 
are  they  in  their  abfurd  maxims  with  regard  to  meat 
and  drink,  that  fome  Seapoys  in  a  Britifh  fhip  having 
expended  all  the  water  appropriated  to  their  ufe, 
wrould  have  fuffered  themfelves  to  perifh  for  thirft  ra¬ 
ther  than  tafle  a  drop  of  that  which  was  ufed  by  the 
t  blip’s  company. 

re’L  Phe  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  by  which  thefe  maxrms 
h  dcf  ^le^re  inculcated,  «nd  by  which  they  are  made  to  differ  fo 
005  much  from  other  nations,  is  contained  in  certain  books 
named  Veda ,  V edams ,  or  Beds,  written  in  a  language 
called  Shanfcrit ,  which  is  now  known  only  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  among  them.  The  books  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  work  not  of  the  fupreme  God  himfelf,  but  of 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  II. 
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an  inferior  deity  named  Brimha.  They  inform  us,  that  Hindoo* 
i>rama,  or  Brahma,  the  fupreme  God,  having  created  the  **~ V*-  — 
worid  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  formed  a  female  dei¬ 
ty  named  Bawaney,  who  in  an  enthufiafm  of  joy  and 
praife  brought  forth  three  eggs.  From  thefe  were 
produced  three  male  deities,  named  Brimha,  Vifhnou, 
and  Sheevah.  Brimha  was  endowed  with  the  power 
“  CreratlI’g  ,the  things  of  this  world,  Vifhnou  with 
that  of  cherifhing  them,  and  Sheevah  with  that  of  re- 
draining  and  correfting  them.  Thus  Brimha  became 
the  creator  of  man  ;  and  in  this  chara&er  he  formed 
the  four  cafts  from  different  parts  of  his  own  body, 
the  Bramins  from  his  mouth,  the  Khatry  from  his 
arms,  the  Banians  from  his  belly  and  thighs,  and  the 
Soodera  from  his  feet.  Hence,  fay  they,  thefe  four 
different  cafts  derive  the  different  offices  affigned  them ; 
the  Bramins  to  teach;  the  Khatry  to  defend  and  go¬ 
vern  ;  the  Banians  to  enrich  by  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  Soodera  to  labour,  ferve,  and  obey. 

Brama  himfelf  endowed  mankind  with  paffions,  and  un- 
derftanding  to  regulate  them;  while  Brimha,  having 
created  the  inferior  beings,  proceeded  to  write  the 
Vedams,  and  delivered  them  to  be  read  and  explained 
by  the  bramins. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  though  involved  in  fu- 
perftition  and  idolatry,  feems  t©  be  originally  pure  ; 
inculcating  the  belief  of  an  eternal  and  omnipotent  Be¬ 
ing  ;  their  fubordinate  deities  Brimha,  Viffinou,  and 
Sheevah,  being  only  reprefentatives  of  the  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power,  of  the  fupreme  God  Brama. 

All  created  things  they  fuppofe  to  be  types  of  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  Brama,  whom  they  call  the  principle  of  truth, 
the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  and  the  fupreme  being  ;  fo  that  it  is 
probable  that  all  their  idols  were  at  firil  only  defigned 
to  reprefent  thefe  attributes. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ftdls  among  the  Hindoos  :  different 
two  great  claffes  we  have  mentioned  already,  viz .  the  ■ 
worfhippers  of  Viffinou  and  thofe  of  Sheevah  ;*  and 
thefe  diftinguiffi  themfelves,  the  former  by  painting 
their. faces  with  an  horizontal  line,  the  latter  by  a  per¬ 
pendicular  one.  There  is,  however,  very  little  diffe¬ 
rence  in  point  of  religion  between  thefe  or  any  other 
Hindoo  feds.  All  of  them  believe  in  the  immoitality 
of  the  foul,  a  ftate  of  future  rewards  and  puniffiments, 
and  transmigration.  Charity  and  hofpitality  are  in’ 
culcated  in.  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  exift  among  them 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  pra&ice.  “  Hofpitality 
(fay  they)  is  commanded  to  be  exercifed  even  towards 
an  enemy,  when  he  cometh  into  thine  houfe;  the  tree 
doth  not  withdraw  its  ffiade  even  from  the  wood-cut¬ 
ter.  Good  men  extend  their  charity  even  to  the  vileft 
animals.  The  moon  doth  not  with-hold  her  light  even 
from  the  Chandala.”  Thefe  pure  dodtriries,  however, 
are  intermixed  with  fome  of  the  vileft  and  moft  abfurd 
fuperftitions  ;  and.  along  with  the  true  God  they  wor- 
ffiip  a  number  of  inferior  ones,  of  whom  the  principal 
are :  r 

1.  Bawaney,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  already  men-  ,  4  f 

tioned,  and  fuperioi  to  all  but  Brama  himfelf;  but  all  their' "prim 
.the  other  goddeffes  are  reckoned  inferior  to  their  Kods  ciprl  dei-' 
or  lords.  ties. 

2.  Brimha,  in  the  Shanfcrit  language  fai d  to  mean 
“  the. wifdom  of  God  ;”  and  who  is  fupofed  tody  on 
the  wings  of  the  harfeox  flamingo  ;  an  image  of  which 
is  conftantly  kept  near  that  of  the  god  in  the  temple 
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Hindoos,  where  lie  is  worfliipped.  He  has  a  crown  on  his  head, 
and  is  represented  with  four  hands.  In  one  of  thefe 
beholds  a  fceptre,  in  another  the  facred  books  or  Ve- 
dam,  in  the  third  a  ring  or  circle  as  the  emblem  of 
eternity,  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  affifting  and  pro¬ 
tecting  his  woiks. 

3.  Serafuvatej ,  the  goddefs  or  wife  of  Brimha,  pre- 
fides  over  rncfic,  harmony,  eloquence,  and  invention. 
She  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  inventrefs  of  the  letters  called 
j Devanagry,  by  which  the  divine  will  was  firft  promul¬ 
gated  among  mankind.  In  the  argument  of  an  hymn 
addrcffed  to  this  goddefs,  die  is  fuppofed  to  have  a 
number  of  inferior  deities  acting  in  fubordination  to 
her.  Thefe  are  called  Rags,  and  prefide  over  each 
mode,  and  like  wife  over  each  of  the  feafons.  Thefe 
feafons  in  Hindoftan  are  fix  in  number;  viz.  1.  The 
Seefar,  or  dewy  feafon.  2.  Heemat ,  or  the  coM  fea- 
fon.  3.  Vafant ,  the  mild  feafon  or  fpring.  4.  Grefsh - 
via,  or  the  hot  feafon.  5.  Varfa ,  the  rainy  feafon. 
6.  Sarat ,  the  breaking  up  or  end  of  the  rains. 

The  Rags,  in  their  mullcal  capacity,  are  accompa¬ 
nied  each  with  live  Ragnies,  a  kind  of  female  deities  or 
nymphs  of  harmony.  Each  of  thefe  has  eight  fons  or 
genii ;  and  a  diftinct  feafon  is  appointed  for  the  mufic 
of  each  rag,  during  which  only  it  can  be  fang  or  play¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  at  dillinct  and  Hated  hours  of  the  day  or 
night.  A  feventh  mode  of  mulic  belonging  to  Deipec, 
or  Cupid  the  inflamer,  is  faid  once  to  have  exited,  but 
now  to  be  loll  ;  and  a  mufrcian,  who  attempted  to  re- 
ilore  it,  to  have  been  confumed  with  fire  from  heaven. 

4.  Vijhnou ,  the  moll  celebrated  of  all  the  Indian 
deities,  is  fuppofed  to  fly  or  ride  on  the  garoora,  a 
kind  of  large  brown  kite,  which  is  found  in  plenty  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  which  Vifhnou  is  fome- 
times  reprefented  as  fitting;  though  at  others  he  is 
reprefented  on  a  ferpent  with  a  great  number  of  diffe¬ 
rent  heads.  At  fome  of  his  temples  the  bramins 
accuffom  all  the  birds  they  can  find,  of  the  fpecies 
above  mentioned,  to  come  and  be  fed  ;  calling  them 
by  linking  upon  a  brafs  plate.  This  deity  is  faid  to 
have  had  ten  different  incarnations  to  deftroy  the  giants 
with  which  the  earth  was  inftlled  ;  and  in  thefe  he  is 
reprefented  in  as  many  different  figures,  all  of  which 
are  to  the  laft  degree  fantallic  and  monltrous.  His 
common  form  is  that  of  a  man  with  four  hands,  and  a 
number  of  heads  fet  round  in  a  circle,  fuppofed  to  be 

^emblems  of  omnifeienee  and  omnipotence.  In  his  firft 
incarnation  he  is  reprefented  as  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  filh,  with  feveral  hands  containing  fwords, 
Itc.  In  another  he  has  the  head  of  a  boar  with  mon- 
ilrous  tulks,  hearing  a  city  in  the  air,  and  (lands  upon 
a  vanquilhed  giant  with  horns  011  his  head.  In  others 
of  his  incarnations,  he  has  the  head  of  a  horfe  or  other 
animals,  with  a  great  number  of  arms  brandilhing 
fwords,  See. 

In  fome  parts  of  his  chara&er  this  deity  is  repre¬ 
fented  not  as  a  defiroyer,  but  a  preferver  of  mankind  ; 
and  he  is  then  diltinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hary. 
Bilhop  Wilkins  deferibes  an  image  of  him  in  this  cha 
rafter  at  a  place  named'/e/wi  query ,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland 
of  the  Ganges  in  then  >vince  of  Bahar.  This  image  is 
of  a  gigantic  fize,  recumbent  on  a  coiled  ferpent, 
whofe  numerous  heads  are  twilled  by  the  artill  into  a 
kind  of  canopy  over  the  deeping  god,  and  from  each 
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of  its  mouths  iffties  a  forked  tongue,  as  threatening 
deftruftion  to  thofe  who  ffiould  dare  to  approach. 

5.  She  tv  ah  is  reprefented  under  a  human  form, 
though  frequently  varied,  as  is  alfo  his  name  ;  but  he 
1*3  moll  frequently  called  Sheevah  and  Mahadeg.  In 
his  destroying  character  he  is  reprefented  as  a  man 
with  a  fierce  look,  with  a  fnake  twilled  round  his 
neck.  He  is  thought  to  prelide  over  good  and  evil 
fortune,  in  token  of  which  he  is  reprefented  with  a 
crefcent  on  his  head.  He  rides  upon  an  ox. 

6.  Vikrama,  the  god  of  viftory,  is  faid  to  have  had 
a  particular  kind  of  facrifice  offered  to  him,  fomewhat 
like  the  fcape-goat  of  the  Jews,  viz.  by  lettinga  horfe 
loofe  in  the  foreft,  and  not  employing  him  again. 

7.  Tam  Rajah ,  or  Durham  Rajah,  is  reprefented  as 
the  judge  of  the  dead,  and  ruler  of  the  infernal  regions, 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  Minos  and  Pluto  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks.  He  is  the  fon  of  Sour,  “  the  fun,”  by 
Bifookama  daughter  of  the  great  arch i ted  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  manfions,  and  patron  of  artificers.  Pie  rides 
upon  a  buffalo,  with  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  having  two 
affiftants,  Chiter  and  Gopt  ;  the  former  of  whom  re¬ 
ports  the  good,  and  the  latter  the  bad  aftions  of  mem 
Thefe  are  attended  by  two  genii,  who  watch  every  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  human  race  ;  Outer's  fpy  being  oa 
the  right,  and  Gopt’s  on  the  left.  The  fouls  of 
deceafed  perfons  are  carried  by  the  Jambouts  c\r  mef- 
fengers  of  death  into  the  prefence  of  Darham ,  where 
his  aftions  are  inftantly  proclaimed,  and  fentence  paf- 
fed  accordingly.  The  infernal  manfions  are  named  by 
the  Hindoos  Narekha,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  places,  according  to  the  degrees  of  punifh- 
ment  to  be  endured  by  the  criminal  ;  but  eternal  pu- 
mfhment  for  any 'offence  is  fuppofed  to  be  inconfiftent 
with  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Inftead  of  this,  the  Hin¬ 
doos  fuppofe,  that  after  the  fouls  of  the  wicked  have 
been  punilhed  long  enough  in  Narekha,  they  are  fent 
back  into  the  world  to  animate  other  bodies  either  of 
men  or  beads,  according  to  circumftances.  Thofe 
who  have  lived  a  life  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  are 
like  wife  fent  back  to  this  woild  ;  and  thefe  trials  and 
t ran  {migrations  are  repeated  till  they  be  thoroughly 
purged  of  all  inclination  to  fin.  But  as  for  thofe  holy 
men  who  have  fpent  their  lives  in  piety  and  devotion, 
they  are  inftantly  conveyed  by  the  genii  to  the  man¬ 
fions  of  eeleftial  blifs,  where  they  are  abforbed  into  the 
univerfal  fpirit  ;  a  Hate  according  to  every  idea  we 
can  form  equivalent  to  annihilation  ! 

8.  Krijhen  and  the  nine  Gopiay  among  the  Hindoos* 
coriefp  md  with  Apollo  and  the  nine  mufes  of  the 
Greeks.  This  deity  is  reprefented  as  a  young  man 
fometimes  playing  on  a  flute.  He  has  a  variety  of 
names,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  very  amorous  com¬ 
plexion,  having  once  refided  in  a  diftrift  named  Birge9 
where  he  embraced  almoit  all  the  women  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  From  his  refidence  here,  or  from  thefe  amorous 
exploits,  he  is  fometimes  called  Birge-pui. 

g.  Kama  deva,  the  god  of  love,  is  faid  to  be  the  fon 
of  Maya,  or  the  general  attractive  power  ;  married  t& 
Retty,  or  Afleftion.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful 
youth,  fometimes  converfing  with  his  mother  or  con- 
fort  in  his  temples  or  gardens.;  at  other  times  riding 
on  a  parrot  by  moonlight :  And  Mr  Forfter  informs  us, 
that  on  the  taking  of  Tanjore  by  the  Enghih,  a  cu¬ 
rious 
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Hindoos,  rions  pi&ure  wfis  found,  reprefenting  him  riding  on  cafe 
an  elephant,  the  body  of  which  was  compofed  of  feven 
young  women  twilled  together  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
reprefent  that  enormous  animal.  This  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  device  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  that  of  the  Greeks, 
who  placed  their  Eros  upon  a  lion  ;  thus  intimating, 
that  love  is  capable  of  taming  the  ficrcefl  of  animals. 

The  bow  of  this  deity  is  faid  to  be  of  fugar-cane  or 
of flowers,  and  the  firing  of  lees  :  he  has  five  arrows, 
each  of  them  tipped  with  an  Indian  blofTom  of  an 
heating  nature.  His  enfign  is  a  fifh  on  a  red  ground, 
carried  by  the  foremofl  of  his  attendant  nymphs  or 
dancing  girls. 

10.  Ling  am,  correfponding  to  the  Priapus  or  Phal¬ 
lus  of  the  ancients,  is  worfhipped  by  the  Hindoos  in 
order  to  obtain  fecundity.  This  deity  is  adored  the 
more  fervently,  as  they  depend  on  their  children  for 
performing  certain  ceremonies  to  their  manes,  which 
they  imagine  will  mitigate  their  punilhment  in  the 
next  world.  The  devotees  of  the  god  go  naked,  but 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fuch  fan&ified  perfons,  that  women 
may  approach  them  without  any  danger.  They  vow 
perpetual  challity  ;  and  death  is  the  confequence  of  a 
breach  of  their  vow.  Hufbands  whofe  wives  are  bar¬ 
ren  invite  them  to  their  h«ufes,  where  certain  cere¬ 
monies,  generally  thought  to  be  effectual,  are  per¬ 
formed. 

Belidcs  thefe,  there  are  a  number  of  other  gods 
whofe  chara&er  is  lefs  eminent,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  acquainted,  nor  are  the  Hindoos  themfelves 
perhaps,  with  the  particular  rank  which  each  deity 
carries  with  refpedl  to  another.  Some  of  thefe  dei¬ 
ties  are,  11.  Nared,  the  fon  of  Brimha,  and  inventor 
of  a  fretted  inftrument  named  Vene .  12.  Lechemy , 

the  goddefs  of  plenty,  and  wife  of  Vifhnou.  13.  Gow- 
ry ,  Kaly,  from  Kida  11  time  the  wife  of  Sheevah, 
and  goddefs  of  deAru6lion.  14.  Varoona ,  the  god  of 
the  Teas  and  waters,  riding  on  a  crocodile.  15.  Vayoo , 
the  god  of  the  winds,  riding  on  an  antelope  with  a 
fabre  in  his  hand.  1  G.Agnee,  the  god  of  fire,  riding 
on  a  ram.  17.  Vafoodka ,  a  goddefs  reprefenting  the 
earth.  18.  Pakreety ,  or  nature,  reprefented  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  woman.  19.  Sour  or  Shan ,  the  fun  ;  call¬ 
ed  alfo  the  king  of  the  ftars  and  planets,  reprefented 
as  fitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  one  horfe,  fometimes 
with  feven  and  fometimes  with  twelve  heads.  20. 
Sangia,  the  mother  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  wife  of  the 
fun.  21.  Chandava,  the  moon,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
antelopes,  and  holding  a  rabbit  in  her  right  hand. 

22.  Vreekafpaty ,  the  god  of  learning,  attended  by  beau¬ 
tiful  young  nymphs  named  V trdyadhares ,  or  profeffors 
of  fcience.  23.  Ganes,  the  god  of  prudence  and  poli¬ 
cy,  worfhipped  before  the  undertaking  of  any  thing  of 
confequence.  24.  Fame ,  reprefented  by  a  ferpent  with 
a  great  number  of  tongues;  and  known  by  feveral 
names.  25.  Darma  deva,  the  god  of  virtue,  fome¬ 
times  reprefentetk  by  a  white  bull  26.  V \rfavana  or 
Cobh  air,  the  god  of  riches,  reprefented  by  a  man  riding 
on  a  white  horfe.  2  7.  Dhan  want ary,  the  god  of  me¬ 
dicine. 

Ikfides  thefe  fupreire  deities,  the  Hindoos  have  a 
number  oP  demigods,  who  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  Lhe 
air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  in  fhort  the  whole 
world ;  fo  that  every  mountain,  river,  wood,  town, 
village,  & c.  has  one  of  thefe  tutelar  deities,  as  was  the 
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among  the  weftern  heathens.  By  nature  thefe 
demigods  are  fubje£t  to  death,  but  are  fuppofed  to 
obtain  immortality  by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  drink  named 
Amrut.  Their  exploits  in  many  inflances  refemble 
tliofe  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Thefeus,  See.  and  in  a 
beautiful  epic  poem  named  Rancyan ,  wre  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wars  of  Rain,  one  of  the  demigods,  with 
Ravana  tyrant  of  Ceylon. 
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All  thefe  deities  are  worfhipped,  as  in  other  coun-  Manner  of 
tries,  by  going  to  their  temples,  falling,  prayers,  and  worfhip. 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  to  their  honour.  They 
pray  thrice  a  day,  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
turning  their  faces  towards  the  eall.  They  ufe  many 
ablutions,  and,  like  the  Pharifees  of  old,  they  always  k 
walk  before  meals.  Running  water  is  always  preferred 
for  this  purpofe^to  fuch  as  flagnates.  Fruits,  flowers, 
incenfe,  and  money,  are  offered  in  facrifice  to  their 
idols  ;  but  for  the  dead  they  offer  a  kind  of  cake  na¬ 
med  Peenda ;  and  offerings  of  this  kind  always  take 
place  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon.  Nothing  fangui- 
nary  is  known  in  the  worfftip  of  the  Hindoos  at  pre- 
fent,  though  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  formerly 
of  this  kind  ;  nay,  that  even  human  facrifices  were 
made  ufe  of:  'but  if  fuch  a  cuflom  ever  did  exifl,  it 
mufl  have  been  at  a  very  diflant  period.  Their  facrcd 
writings  indeed  make  mention  of  bloody  facrifices  of 
various  kinds,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  human 
race  :  but  fo  many  peculiarities  are  mentioned  with 
regard  to  the  proper  vi&ims,  that  it  is  almofl  impof- 
fible  to  find  them.  The  only  inflance  of  bloody  facri¬ 
fices  we  find  on  record  among  the  Hindoos  is  that  of 
the  buffalo  to  Bawaney,  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  two  kinds  of  wor-  A 
fhip,  diilinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  worfhip  of  the 
invifible  God  and  of  idols .  The  worfhippers  of  the  in- 
viflble  God  are,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  deifls :  the  idolaters 
perform  many  abfurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  too 
tedious  to  mention,  all  of  which  are  conduced  by  a 
bramin  ;  and  during  the  performance  of  thefe  rites, 
the  dancing  women  occafionally  perform  in  the  court, 
finging  the  praifes  of  the  Deity  in  concert  with  various 
inflruments.  All  the  Hindoos  feem  to  worfhip  the 
fire ;  at  leaft  they  certainly  pay  a  great  veneration  to 
it.  '  Bifhop  Wilkins  informs  us,  that  they  are  enjoined 
to  light  up  a  fire  at  certain  times,  which  mufl  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fri&ion  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  ;  and  the  fire  thus  produced  is  made  ufe 
of  for  confuming  their  facrifices,  burning  the  dead,  and' 
in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage. 

Great  numbers  of  devotees  are  to  be  met  with  every  Tjlejf  j  ... 
where  through  Hindoflan.  Every  call  is  allowed  to  votees.  ** 
aflame  this  way  of  life  excepting  the  Chandalahs,  who 
are  excluded.  Thofe  held  moil  in  efteem  are  named 
Seniajfes  and  Jogeys.  The  former  are  allowed  no  other 
clothing  but  what  fuffices  foi  covering  their  nakednefs, 
nor  have  they  any  worldly  goods  belides  a  pitcher  and 
flaff ;  but  though  they  are  flridly  enjoined  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  truths  contained  in  the  facred  writings, 
they  are  exprefsly  forbiden  to  argue  about  them.  They 
mull  eat  but  once  a  day,  and  that  very  fparingly,  0/ 
rice  or  other  vegetables;  they  mull  alfo  fhow  the  mod 
perfetl  indifference  about  hunger,  thirfl,  heat,  cold, 
or  any  thing  whatever  relative  to  this  world;  looking 
forward  with  continual  defire  to  the  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body.  Should  any  of  them  fail  in  this 
3  S  2  cx- 
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extravagant  felfi denial,  he  is  rendered  fo  much  more 
criminal  by  the  attempt,  as  he  negk&ed  the  duties  of 
ordinary  life  for  thofe  of  another  which  he  was  not 
aole  to  accomplifh.  The  Yogeys  are  bound  to  much 
the  fame  rules,  and  both  fubjeCl  themfelves  to  the 
moil  extravagant  penances.  Some  will  keep  their 
arms  conftantly  ftretched  over  their  heads  till  they 
become  quite  withered  and  incapable  of  motion  ; 
others  keep  them  eroded  over  their  breaft  during  lift ; 
while  others,  by  keeping  their  hands  conftantly  flint,* 
have  them  quite  pierced  through  by  the  growth  of 
their  nails.  Some  chain  themfelves  to  trees  or  parti¬ 
cular  fpots  of  ground,  which  they  never  quit  ;  others 
reiolve  never  to  lie  down,  but  fleep  leaning  againft  a 
tree  :  but  the  molt  curious  penance  perhaps  on  record 
is  that  of  a  \ogey,  who  meafured  the  diftance  between 
Benares  and  Jaggernaut  with  the  length  of  his  body, 
lying  down  and  riling  alternately.  Many  of  thefe  en- 
thufiafts  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of  the  cha¬ 
riots  of  Vifhnou  or  Sheevah,  which  are  fometimes 
brought  forth  in  proceftion  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  a 
temple,  and  drawn  by  fevferal  hundreds  of  men.  Thus 
the  wretched  devotees  are  in  an  inftant  ct lifted  to 
pieces.  Othrrs  devote  themfelves  to  the  flames,  in 
order  to  fhow  their  regard  to  feme  of  their  idols,  or 
to  apptafe  the  wrath  of  one  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be 
offended. 

A  certain  fet  of  devotees  are  named  Pandarams;  and 
another  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  are  named  Cary- 
Patra  Pan  detrains*  ^  he  former  rub  themfelves  all  over 
with  cow-dung,  running  about  the  country  finging 
the  praifes  of  the  god  Sheevah  whom  they"  worfhip. 

I  he  latter  go  about  afking  charity  at  doors  by  ftriking 
their  hands  together,  for  they  never  fpeak.  They 
accept  of  nothing  but  rice;  and  when  they  have  got  as 
much  as  will  fatfsfy  their  hunger,  never  give  them¬ 
felves  any  trouble  about  more,  but  pafs  the  reft  of 
the  day  in  the  fhade,  in  a“  ftate  of  fuch  fupine  indo¬ 
lence  as  fcarce  10  look  at  any  objed  whatever.  The 
Tadinums  are  another  fet  of  mendicants,  who  fing  the 
incarnations  of  Vifhnou.  They  have  hollow  brafs  rings 
round  their  ancles,  which  they  fill  with  pebbles;  fo 
that  they  make  a  confiderable  noife  as  they  walk;  they 
beat  likewife  a  kind  of  tabor. 

MiMnefs  of  The  greatefl  fingularity  in  the  Hindoo  religion, 
the  Hindoo  however,  is,  that  fo  far  from  perfecuting  thofe  of  a 
rthgmn  contrary  perfuafion,  which  is  too  often  the  cafe  with 
other  profeffors,  they  abfolutely  refufe  even  to  admit 
of  a  proielyte.  They  believe  all  religions  to  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being;  afligning  as  a  rea- 
fon,  that  if  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  preferred  one 
to  another,  it  would  have  been  impofiible  for  any  other 
to  have  prevailed  than  that  which  he  approved.  Every 
religion,  therefore,  they  conclude  to  be  adapted  to  the 
country  where  it  is  eftablifhed  ;  and  that  all  in  their 
o  original  purity  are  equally  acceptable. 

’  Among  the  Hindoos,  marriage  is  confidered  as  a 
religious  duty  ;  and  parents  are  ftridly  commanded  to 
m#rry  their  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  eleven 
years  of  age  at  fartheft.  Polygamy  is  allowed;  but 
this  licence  is  ftldom  made  ufe  of,  unlefs  there  ftould 
be  no  children  by  the  firft  wife.  In  cafe  the  jfecond 
wife  alfo  proves  barren,  they  commonly  adopt  a  fon 
from  among  their  relations. 

The  Hindoos  receive  no  dower  with  their  wives  ^ 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  the  intended  hufband  makes  a  Hindccs, 
prefent  to  the  father  of  his  bride.  Neverthelefs,  in  many  ■  “V"*™- 
cafes,  a  rich  man  will  choofe  a  poor  relation  for  his 
daughter  ;  in  which  cafe  the  bride's  father  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  wedding,  receives  his  fon  in-law  into  his 
houfe,  or  gives  him  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  bride¬ 
groom  then  quits  the  dwelling  of  his  parents  with  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies,  acd  lives  with  his  father- in-law.  Many 
formalities  take  place  between  the  parties  even  after  the 
match  is  fully  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  is  attended  with  much  expence;  magnificent 
proceftions  are  made,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fitting 
in  the  fame  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  fome  riding  in  palankeens,  fome  on  horfes,  and 
others  on  elephants.  So  great  is  their  vanity  indeed' 
on  this  occafion,  that  they  will  borrow  or  hire  numbers 
of  thefe  expensive  animals  to  do  honour  to  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  rejoicings  laft  feveral  days;  during  the 
evenings  of  which,  fire-works  and  illuminations  are  clif- 
played,  and  dancing  women  perform  their  feats  ;  t{re 
whole  concluding  with  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prefents 
to  the  bramins  and  principal  guefts,  generally  confid¬ 
ing  of  ftawls,  pieces  of  muflin,  and  other  cloths.  A. 
number  of  other  ceremonies  are  performed  when  the 
parties  come  of  age,  and  are  allowed  to  cohabit  toge¬ 
ther.  *1  he  fame  are  repeated  when  the  young  wife  be¬ 
comes  pregnant  ;  when  fhe  paffts  the  feventh  montlr 
without  any  accident;  and  when  fne  is  delivered  of  her 
child.  The  relations  affemble  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  birth,  to  afiift  at  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child; 
but  if  the  bramins  be  of  opinion  that  the  afped  of 
the  planets  is  at  that  time  unfavourable,  the  ceremony 
is  delayed,  and  prayers  offered  up  to  avert  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  When  the  lucky  moment  is  difeovered,  they  fill 
as  many  pots  with  water  as  there  are  planets,  and  offer 
a  facrifice  to  them  ;  afterwards  they  fprinkle  the  head 
of  the  child  with  water,  and  the  bramin  gives  it  fuch 
a  name  as  he  thinks  belt  adapted  to  the  time  and  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  the  ceremony  concludes  with  prayers, 
prefents  to  the  bramins,  and  alms  to  the  poor.  Mo¬ 
thers  are  obliged  to  fuckle  their  own  children  ;  nor  can 
this  duty  be  difpenfed  with  except  in  cafe  of  ficknefs.. 

New  ceremonies,  with  prefents  to  the  bramins,  take 
place,  when  a  boy  comes  of  age  to  receive  the  firing 
which  the  three  firft  cafts  wear  round  their  waift. 

Boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  bramins,  jon 
who  keep  fchools  for  that  purpofe  throughout  the  coun-  of  children* 
tT7*  .  They  ufe  leaves  inflead  of  books,  and  write  with 
a  pointed  iron  inftrument.  The  leaves  are  generally 
thofe  of  the  palm-tree,  which  being  fmooth  and  hard, 
and  having  a  thick  fubftance,  may  be  kept  for  almoft 
any  length  of  time,  and  the  letters  are  not  fubjeft  to 
grow  faint  or  be  effaced.  The  leaves  are  cut  into  flips 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  their  books  confift  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  tied  together  by  means  of  a  hole  in  one 
end.  Sometimes  the  letters  are  rubbed  over  with  a 
black  powder,  to  render  them  more  legible.  When 
they  write  upon  paper,  they  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  reed. 

Sometimes  they  are  initiated  in  writing  by  making 
letters  upon  fand  ftrevved  on  the  floor  ; °and  they  are 
taught  arithmetic  by  means  of  a  number  of  fmall  peb¬ 
bles.  The  education  of  the  girls  is  much  more  limited; 
feldom  extending  farther  than  the  articles  of  their  re¬ 
ligion. 

Among  thefe  people  the  cuftom  of  burning  the  dead 

prevails 
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Hindoos,  prevails  univerfally ;  and  the  hornd  pra&ice  of  wives 
u..» ■vr—  burn{ng  themfelvcs  along  with  their  deceafed  hufl)ands 
11  was  formerly  very  common,  though  now  much  lefs  fo. 
cuftom°of  At  prefent  it  is  totally  prohibited  in  the  Britifh  domi- 
women  nions ;  and  even  the  Mohammedans  endeavour  to  dif- 
burning  countenance  a  practice  fo  barbarous,  though  many  of 
themfelves.  their  governors  are  accnftd  of  conniving  at  it  through 
motives  of  avarice.  At  prefent  it  rs  moil  common  in 
the  country  of  the  Rajahs,  and  among  women  of  high 
rank. 

This  piece  of  barbarity  is  not  enjoined  by  any  law 
exiiting  among  the  Hindoos ;  it  is  only  faid  to  be  pro - 
per%  and  rewards  are  proimfed  in  the  next  world  to  thofe 
who  do  fo.  But  though  a  wife  choofes  to  outlive  her 
hufband,  Ihe  is  in  no  cafe  whatever  permitted  to  marry 
again,  even  though  the  marriage  with  the  former  had 
never  been  completed.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  woman  to 
burn  heritlf  if  fhe  be  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  huf- 
band’s  deceafe,  or  if  he  died  at  a  diltance  from  her.  In 
the  latter  cafe,  however,  fhe  may  do  fo  if  fhe  can  pro¬ 
cure  his  girdle  or  turban  to  be  put  on  the  funeral  pile 
along  with  her.  Thefe  miferable  enthufiafts,  who  de¬ 
vote  themfelves  to  this  dreadful  death,  fuffer  with  the 
greateft  conftancy  ;  and  Mr  Holwel  gives  an  account 
of  one  who,  being  told  of  the  pain  (he  mud  fufFer 
(with  a  view  to  diffuade  her),*  put  her  finger  into  the  fire 
and  kept  it  there  for  a  coniiderable  time  ;  after  which 
file  put  fire  on  the  palm  of  her  hand,  with  incenfe  up¬ 
on  it,  and  fumigated  the  bramins  who  were  prefent. 
Sometimes  a  chapel  is  eredled  on  the  place  where  one 
of  thofe  facrifices  has  been  performed  ;  fometimes  it  is 
inclofed,  flowers  planted  upon  it,  and  images  fet  up. — 
In  fome  few  places  the  Hindoos  bury  their  dead  ;  and 
fome  women  have  been  known  to  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  bur  ied  alive  with  their  deceafed  hufbands  :  but  the 
inftances  of  this  are  dill  more  rare  than  thofe  of  burn¬ 
ing. — No  woman  is  allowed  any  inheritance  among 
the  Hindoos  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  dies  without  male  iiTue, 
his  efiate  goes  to  his  adopted  fon  or  to  his  neared  re- 
latiou. 

ia  The  Hindoos,  though  naturally  mild  and  timid,  will 

lh  fiances  of  on  many  occafions  meet  death  with  the  mod  heroic  in- 
1  :f* —  trepidity.  ,An  Hindoo  who  lies  at  the  point  of  death, 

will  talk  of  his  deceafe  with  the  utmod  compofure  ; 
and  if  near  the  river  Ganges,  will  defire  to  be  carried 
out,  that  he  may  expire  on  its  banks.  Such  is  the  ex- 
ceflive  veneration  they  have  for  their  religion  and  cu- 
floms,  that  no  perfon  will  infringe  them  even  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  life.  An  Hindoo,  we  are  told,  being  ill 
of  a  putrid  fever,  was  prevailed  upon  to  fend  for  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  phyfician,  who  preferibed  him  the  bark  in  wine; 
but  this  veas  refufed  with  the  greated  obdinacy  even 
to  the  very  lad,  though  the  governor  himfelf  joined  in 
his  foheitations,  and  in  other  matters  had  a  coniiderable 
influence  over  him.  Jn  many  inftances  thefe  people, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  known, 
when  elefely  befieged  by  an  enemy  whom  they  could 
not  refill,  to  kill  their  wives  and  children,  fet  fire  to 
their  houfes,  and  then  violently  rufh  upon  their  adver¬ 
saries  till  every  one  was  deflroved.  in  the  late  war, 
fome  Seapoys  in  the  Britifh  fervice,  having  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  mutiny,  were  condemned  to  Be  blown  away 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon.  Some  grenadiers  cried 
oia ,  that  as  they  had  all  along  had  the  pod  of  honour, 
they  faw  no  veafon  why  they  fliould  be  denied  it  now ; 
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and  therefore  defired  that  they  might  be  blown  away 
fir  ft.  This  being  granted,  they  walked  forward  to  the  Y  *' 
guns  with  compofure,  begged  that  they  might  be  fpa- 
red  the  indignity  of  being  tied,  and,  placing  their  breads 
clofe  to  the  muzzles,  were  fhot  away.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  was  fo  much  aiTe&ed  with  this  in¬ 
dance  of  heroifm,  that  he  pardoned  all  the  red.  ,  ^ 

In  ordinary  life  the  Hindoos  are  cheerful  and  lively ;  Their  gene- 
fond  of  converfation  and  amufements,  particularly  dan-  ral  charac- 
cing.  They  do  not,  however,  learn  or  pra&ife  dancing  ter’ 
themfelves,  but  have  women  taught  for  the  purpofe ;  and 
in  beholding  thefe  they  will  fpend  whole  nights.  They 
difapprove  of  many  parts  of  the  education  of  European 
ladies,  as  fuppofing  that  they  engage  the  attention  too 
much,  and  draw  away  a  woman’s  affection  from  her 
hufband  and  children.  Hence  there  are  few  women  in 
Hindoftan  who  can  either  read  or  write.  In  general 
they  are  finely  fhaped,  gentle  in  their  manners,  and  have 
foft  and  even  mufical  voices.  The  women  of  Kafhmere, 
according  to  Mr  Forfler,  have  a  bright  olive  comple¬ 
xion,  fine  features,  and  delicate  fhape  ;  a  pleafing  free¬ 
dom  in  their  manners,  without  any  tendency  to  immo- 
defty. 

The  drefs  of  the  modeft  women  in  Hindoftan  con- 
fifts  of  a  clofe  jacket,  which  covers  their  breafts,  but 
perfectly  fhows  their  form.  The  fleeves  are  tight,  and 
reach  half  way  to  the  elbows,  with  a  narrow  border 
painted  or  embroidered  all  round  the  edges.  Inftead 
of  a  petticoat,  they  have  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins,  and  reaching  near  the  ancle 
on  the  one  fide,  but  not  quite  fo  low  on  the  other.  A 
wide  piece  of  muffin  is  thrown  over  the  right  fhoulder; 
which,  palling  under  the  left  arm,  is  crofled  round  the 
middle,  and  hangs  down  to  the  feet.  The  hair  is  ufu- 
ally  rolled  up  into  a  knot  or  bunch  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  head;  and  fome  have  curls  hanging  before 
and  behind  the  ears.  They  wear  bracelets  on  their 
arms,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  fingers,  toes  * 
and  ancles ;  with  fometimes  a  fmall  one  in  their  no- 
ftril. 

The  drefs  of  the  dancing  women,  who  are  like  wife 
votaries  of  Venus,  is  very  various.-  Sometimes  they 
wear  a  jama,  or  long  robe  of  wrought  muffin,  or  gold 
and  iilver  tiffue  ;  the  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  be¬ 
hind,  with  fpiral  curls  on  each  fide  of  the  face.  They 
are  taught  every  accompli fh me nt  which  can  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  captivate  the  other  fex  ;  form  a  clafs  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  live  by'  their  own 
rules.  Their  clothes,  jewels,  and  lodging,  are  confider- 
ed  as  implements  of  their  trade,  and  muft  be  allowed 
them  in  cafes  of  confifcation  for  debt  :  They  may  drink 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  eat  any  kind  of  meat  except 
beef:  Their  dances  are  faid  to  refemble  pretty  exactly 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Bacchanalians  reprefented  in  fome 
of  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas  reliefs.  In  fome  of 
their  dances  they  attach  gold  and  filver  bells  to  the 
rings  of  the  fame  metals  they  wear  on  their  ancles. 

The  men  generally  (have  their  heads  and  beards.  D  els  of till 
leaving  only  a  pair  of  fmall  wliilkers  and  a  lock  on  the  uien. 
back  part  of  their  head,  which  they  take  great  care  to 
preferve.  In  Kafhmere  and  fome  other  places,  they  let 
their  beards  grow  to  the  length  of  two  inches.  They 
wear  turbans  on  their  heads  ;  but  the  bramins  who 
officiate  in  the  temples  commonly  go  w  ith  their  heads 
uncovered)  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  naked  : 

round 
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,  Hindoos,  round  their  ihoulder  they  hang  the  facred  firing  called 
^  "J  Zennar9  made  of  a  kind  of  perennial  cotton,  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  certain  number  of  threads  of  a  determined 
length.  The  Ivhatries  wear  alfo  a  firing  of  this  kind, 
but  compofed  of  fewer  threads  ;  the  Bhvfe  have  one 
with  flill  fewer  threads,  but  the  Sooderas  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  any  firing.  The  other  drefs  of  the  bra- 
mms  confift  of  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  wrapped 
about  the  loins,  defending  below  the  knee,  but  lower 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right  fide.  In  cold  weather 
they  fometimes  put  a  red  cap  on  their  heads,  and  wrap 
a  fhawl  round  their  bodies.— The  Khatries,  and  molt 
ether  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  wear  alfo  pie¬ 
ces  of  cotton  cloth  wrapped  round  them,  but  which  co¬ 
ver  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Ear-rings  and  bracelets  are  worn  by  the  men  as  well  as 
women  ;  and  they  arc  fond  of  ornamenting  themfelves 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  flones,  when 
they  can  procure  them.  They  wear  flippers  on  their 
ieet  of  fine  woollen  cloth  or  velvet,  frequently  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold  and  filver;  thofe  of  princes  being  fome¬ 
times  adorned  with  precious  flones.  The  lower  clafles 
wear  fan  dais  or  flippers  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  or  lea¬ 
ther.  Thefe  flippers  are  always  put  off  on  froing  into 
any  apartment,  being  left  at  the  door,  or  given  to  an 
attendant  ;  neverthelefs  the  Hindoos  make  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Europeans  for  not  putting  off  their  fhoes 
when  they  come  into  their  houfes,  which  muft  certainly 
appear  very  uncouth  to  them.  7 

Hindoo  families  are  always  governed  by  the  eldelt 
male,  to  whom  great  refpeft  is  fhown.  Filial  venera¬ 
tion  is  carried  to  fuch  an  height  among  them,  that  a 
fon  will  not  fit  down  in  the  prefence  of  his  father  until 
ordered  to  do  fo :  and  Mr  Forfler  obferves,  that  daring 
the  whole  time  of  his  refidencc  in  India,  he  never  faw 
a  diredl  inflance  of  undutifulnefs  to  parents;  and  the 
16  fame  is  related  by  other  writers. 

Their  hou-  ^  The  ^u£es^f  ^e  Hindoos  make  a  worfe  appearance 


-  - a  wuiit  appearance 

than  could  be  fuppofed  from  their  ingenuity  in  other 
refpc&s.j  In  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
houfes  are  only  of  one  flory.  On  each  fide  of  the  door, 
towards  the  flreet,  is  a  narrow'  gallery  covered  by  the 
flope  of  the  roof  which  projedls  over  it,  and  which,  as 
far  as  the  gallery  extends,  is  fupported  by  pillars  of 
brick  or  wood.  1  he  floor  of  this  gallery  is  raifed  about 
30  inches  above  the  level  of  the  llreet,  and  the  porters, 
or  bearers  of  palankeens,  with  the  foot  fold iers  named 
Peonsy  who  commonly  hire  themfelves  to  noblemen,  of¬ 
ten  lie  down  in  this  place.  This  entrance  leads  into  a 
court,  which  is  alfo  furrounded  by  a  gallery  like  the  for¬ 
mer.  On  one  fide  of  the  court  is  a  large  room,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  gallery  ;  open  in  front,  and 
fpread  w  ith  mats  and  carpets  covered  with  white  cotton 
cloth,  where  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  receives  vifits  and 
tranfadls  bufinefs.  From  this  court  there  are  entrances 
by  very  fmall  doors  to  the  private  apartments.  In  the 
northern  parts,  houfes  of  two  or  three  llories  are  com¬ 
monly  met  with.  Over  all  the  country  alfo  we  meet 
with  the  rums  of  palaces,  which  evidently  (how  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  former  times.  6 

Learning  of  The  bramins  of  India  were  anciently  much  cele 
the  Bra-  brated  for  their  learning,  though  they  now  make  a  very 
jnconfiderable  figure  in  comparifon  with  the  Europeans 
According  to  Philoflratus,  the  Gymnofophilk  of  Ethi- 
opia  were  a  colony  of  bramins,  who,  being  obliged  to 
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leave  India  on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  king  near  Hind,„, 

the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  migrated  into  that  country - - - 

i  he  ancient  bramins,  however,  may  juftly  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  cultivated  fcience  with  much  greater  fuccefs 
than  their  defeendants  can  boaft  of,  confidering  the  rui¬ 
nous  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  the  country  has 
been  fuhjeaed.  Metaphyfics,  as  well  as  moral  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  appear  to  have  been  well  underftood 
among  them  j  but  at  prefent  all  the  Hindoo  knowledge 
is  confined  to  thofe  whom  they  call  Pundits ,  “  dolors 
or  learned  men.”  Thefe  only  underftand  the  language 
called  Sbanfcrit  or  Sanfcrity  (from  two  words  fignify- 

ing  perfe&ion)  ;  in  which  the  ancient  books  were  writ¬ 
ten. 

The  metaphyfics  of  the  bramins  is  much  the  fame  Metaphy, 
with  that  of  fome  ancient  Greek  philofophers.  They 
believe  the  human  foul  to  be  an  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  as  light  and  heat  from  the  fun.  Gowtama  an 
anaent  metaphylician,  diftinguilhes  two  kinds  of  fouls 
the  divine  and  vital.  The  former  refembles  the  eternal 
tpirit  from  which  it  came,  is  immaterial,  indivifible,  and 
without  paffions ;  the  vital  foul  is  a  fubtile  element  which 
pervades  all  things, .  diftinft  from  organifed  matter,  and 
which  is  the  origin  of  ail  our  defires.  The  external 
fenfes,  according  to  this  author,  are  reprefentations  of 
external  things  to  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  furnilhed 
with  matenais  for  its  various  operations;  but  unlefs  the 
mind  aft  in  conjunction  with  the  fenfes,  the  operation 
is  loft,  as  in  that  abfence  of  mind  which  takes  place  in 
deep  contemplation.  He  treats  likewife  of  reafon 
memory,  perception,  and  other  abftrad  fubjeas.  He 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  world  could  not  exift  without  a 
,  caufe  5  c"ance  being  nothing  £>ut  the  effea  of  an 
unknown  caufe  :  he  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is 
oily  to  make  any  conjeaures  concerning  the  beginning 
or  duration  of  the  world.  In  treating  of  providence*! 
he  denies  any  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Deity 
maintaining  that  the  Supreme  Being  having  created 
V  fy^em  ?f#nature>  allowed  it  to  proceed  according  to 
the  laws  originally  imprelTed  upon  it,  and  man  to  follow 
the  lmpulfe  of  his  own  defines,  retrained  and  conduaed 
by  his  reafon.  His  do&rine  concerning  a  future  Hate 
is  not  different  from  what  we  have  already  ftated  as  the 

thC  H,nfd°Los  ln  Scneral-  According  to  bilhop 
Wilkins,  many  of  them  believe  that  this  world  is  a  (late 
oi  rewards  and  punilhments  as  well  as  of  probation  • 
and  that  good  or  bad  fortune  are  the  effefts  of  good  or 
evil  actions  committed  in  a  former  Hate. 

The  fcience  for  which  the  bramins,’ however,  were Th 

mod  remarkable,  ,s  that  of  aftronomy  ,  and  in  thU  their  nomy  ^ 
progrefs  was  fo  great,  as  even  yet  to  furnilh  matter  of 
admiration  to  the  moderns.— The  Europeans  firft  be 
came  acquainted  with  the  Indian  aftronomy  in  1687 
from  a  S.amefe  MS.  containing  rules  for  calculating  the 
places  of  the  fun  and  moon,  brought  home  by  M.  Loti- 
bere  the  French  ambaffador  at  Siam.  The  princioles 
on  which  the  tables  in  this  MS.  were  founded,  however 
proved  to  be  fo  obfeure  that  it  required  the  genius  of 
Caffim  to  inveftigate  them.  The  milfionaries  after¬ 
wards  fent  over  two  other  fets  of  tables  from  Hindo- 
ltan;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them  till  M.  le  Gen 
til  returned  from  obferving  the  tranlit  of  Venus  in  1 760 
During  the  time  of  his  ftay  in  Hindoftan,  the  bra! 
mins  had  been  much  more  familiar  with  him  on  account 
of  his  aftronomica!  knowledge,  than  they  ufually  were 
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Hindoos,  with  Europeans;  and  he  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  confiderable  iufight  into  their  methods  of  calcu¬ 
lation.  In  confequence  of  this  inftru&ion  he  publifhed 
tables  and  rules,  accordingto  the  Indian  method,  in  the 
academy  of  fciences  for  1772  >  and  the  explanation 
of  thefe  M.  Bailly  has  employed  a  whole  volume.  The 
objects  of  this  aftronorny,  according  to  Dr  Playfair, 
are,  I .  Tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  places  of  t  he 
fun  and  moon.  2.  Of  the  planets.  3.  For  determin¬ 
ing  the  phafes  of  eclipfes.  They  divide  the  zodiac  into 
27  conftellations,  probably  from  the  motion  of  the  moon 
through  it  in  27  days  ;  and  to  this  lunar  motion  the 
Doctor  afcribes  the  general  divifion  of  time  into  weeks, 
which  has  prevailed  fo  univerfally  throughout  the  world. 
The  days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  the  planets,  as 
by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the  weft,  and  in  precifely 
the  fame  order.  The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  figns,  de¬ 
grees,  and  minutes,  as  with  us  :  and  indeed  their  calcu¬ 
lations  are  entirely  fexageftmal,  the  day  and  night  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  60  hours;  fo  that  each  of  their  hours 
is  only  24  of  our  minutes,  and  each  of  their  minutes  24 
of  our  feconds. 

The  requiiites  for  calculating  by  the  Indian  tables 
are,  1.  An  obfervation  of  the  celeftial  body  in  fome 
paft  moment  of  time,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Epoch  of  the  tables.  2.  The  mean  rate  of  the  pla¬ 
net’s  motion.  3.  The  corre&ion  on  account  of  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  body,  to  be  added  or  fubtraft- 
ed  from  the  mean  place,  according  to  circumftances. 
They  calculate  the  places  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
not  from  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  Aries,  but 
into  the  moveable  Zodiac.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  continually  advancing  with  regard  to  the  fea- 
fons  ;  and  in  24,000  years  will  have  made  the  com¬ 
plete  round.  The  mean  place  of  the  fun  for  any  time 
is  deduced  on  the  fuppofition  that  800  years  contain 
292,207  days;  from  whence,  by  various  calculations, 
the  length  of  the  year  comes  out  only  F  53"  greater 
than  that  of  De  la  Caille  ;  which  is  more  accurate  than 
any  of  our  ancient  aftronomical  tables.  In  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  fun’s  centre,  however,  they  commit  an  er¬ 
ror  of  no  ltfs  than  16'  :  but  Dr  Playfair  is  of  opinion 
that  this  cannot  be  afcribed  wholly  to  their  inaccuracy, 
as  there  was  a  time  when  their  calculation  approached 
very  near  the  truth  ;  and  even  at  prefent  the  error  is 
lefs  than  it  appears  to  be. 

The  motions  of  the  moon  are  deduced  from  a  cycle 
of  19  years;  during  which  fhe  makes  nearly  235-  revo¬ 
lutions  ;  and  which  period  conflitutes  the  famous  cycle 
fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  Meton  the  Athe¬ 
nian  aftronomer,  and  from  him  called  the  Metonic  Cy¬ 
cle.  They  are  likewife  furprifmgly  exa&  in  calcula¬ 
ting  the  moon’s  apogee  and  fome  of  the  inequalities  of 
her  motion  ;  they  know  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
fixed  ftars  eaftv\ard,  and  the  Siamefe  tables  make  it 
only  four  feconds  too  quick  ;  which  ft: ill  fhows  a  great 
accuiacy  of  calculation,  as  Ptolemy  the  celebrated 
aftronomer  made  an  error  of  no  lefs  than  14  feconds  in 
calculating  the  fame  tiling.  M.  Caffini,  however,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  thefe  tables  are  not  calculated  for  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  Siam,  but  for  a  place  180  15  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  it,  which  brings  us  very  near  the  meridian  of 
Benares,  the  ancient  feat  of  Indian  learning.  This 
likewife  agrees  with  vvliat  the  Hindoos  call  their  fir  ft 
jneiidian,  which  paffes  through  Celon,  and  the  banks 
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of  the  river  Remananur.  It  muft  be  obferved,  howe-  H  in -loo*. 
ver,  that  the  geography  of  the  Hindoos  is  much  more  — p-v“— 
inaccurate  than  their  aftronomy'. 

The  date  of  the  Siamefe  tables  is  not  very  ancient; 
and  that  of  the  tables  above  mentioned  fent  from  Hin- 
doftan  by  the  miffionaries  is  Hill  more  modern.  Thefe, 
however, are  written  in  fuch  anenigmatical  manner,  that 
the  miflionary  who  fent  them  was  unable  to  tell  their 
meaning;  and  Dr  Playfair  fuppofes  that  even  the  Bra- 
mins  themfelves  were  ignorant  of  it.  Never thelefs 
they  were  decyphered  by  M..  le  Gentil  ;  who  thinks 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  copied  from 
inferiptions  on  ftone.  The  minutes  and  feconds  are  not 
ranged  in  vertical  columns,  but  in  row’s  under  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  without  any  title  to  point  out  their  meaning 
or  connexion. 

The  tables  of  Tirvalore  are  among  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  of  all  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Their  date, 
according  to  Dr  Playfair,  correfponds  with  the  year 
3102  B.  C.  thus  running  up  to  the  year  of  the  world 
902,  when  Adam  was  ftill  in  life.  This  era  is  famous 
in  Hindoftan  under  the  name  of  Calyougham :  and  ar 
this  extraordinary  antiquity  cannot  but  create  fome 
fufpicion,Dr  Playfair  has  been  ac  fomepainstodetermine 
whether  it  is  real  or  fi&itious,  u  e .  whether  it  has  been 
determined  by  a£tual  obfervation,  or  derived  by  calcu¬ 
lation  from  tables  of  more  modern  date.  The  refult 
of  his  labours  is,  that  we  are  to  account  the  Caly¬ 
ougham  as  determined  by  obfervation;  and  that  had  it 
been  otherwife,  we  muft  have  been  furnifhed  with  in¬ 
fallible  methods  of  dete&ing  the  fallacy.  His  reafons 
for  this  opinion  are, 

1.  The  talk  would  have  been  too  difficult,  even  for 
modern  aftronomers,  to  make  the  neceffary  calculations, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difturbances  arifing 
from  the  a&ion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  wuth  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  the  ancient 
aftronomers  to  have  been  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  moderns.  By  reafon  of  thefe  variations,  as  well 
as  from  the  fmall  errors  unavoidable  in  every  calcula¬ 
tion,  any  fet  of*  aftronomical  tables  will  be  found  pro- 
digioufly  inaccurate  when  applied  to  any  period  very 
far  diftant  from  the  time  of  obfervation.  Hence,  fays 
our  author,  “  it  may  be  eftablilhed  as  a  maxim,  that; 
if  there  he  given  a  fyitem  of  aftronomical  tables,  founded 
on  obfervations  of  an  unknown  date,  that  date  may 
be  found  by  taking  the  time  w’hen  the  tables  reprefent 
the  celeftial  motions  moft  exadlly.” — This  indeed  might 
be  done,  provided  we  were  furnifhed  with  any  fet  of 
perfe&ly  accurate  tables  w’itli  which  we  could  compare 
the  fufpe&ed  ones  ;  and  Dr  Playfair  thinks  it  “  a  very 
reafonable  poftulatum”,  that  our  modern  aftronomical 
tables,  though  not  perfe&ly  accurate,  are  yet  capable 
of  determining  the  places  ol  the  celeftial  bodies  with¬ 
out  arty  fenfible  error  for  a  longer  period  than  that  of 
the  Calyougham. 

2.  By  calculation  from  our  modern  tables,  it  appears 
that  the  place  of  the  ftar  Aldebaran,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Calyougham,  differs  only  53'  from  what 
the  Indian  tables  make  it.  He  thinks  this  coincidence 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bramins,  by  reafon  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  their  own  date,  would  have  erred  by 
four  or  five  degrees,  had  they  calculated  from  their  moft 
modern  tables  dated  in  1491. 

3.  At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  (which,  ac¬ 
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cording  to  M.  Bailly,  happened  at  midnight  between 
the  17th  and  1 8th  of  February  3102  B.  C.)  the  fun 
was  in  10s  30  38'  13"  by  the  Indian  tables.  But 
the  mean  longitude  of  the  fun,  according  to  the  tables 
of  M.  de  la  Cailie,  for  the  fame  time,  comes  out  to 
be  only  10s  i°  5'  57">  fuppofmg  the  preceflion  of 
the  equinoxes  to  have  been  the  fame  at  that  time  as 
now.  .  M.  de  la  Grange,  however,  has  demon  lira  ted, 
that,  in  former  ages,  the  preceflion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  was  lefs  than  at  prefent $  whence  there  arifes  an 
equation  of  i°  45'  22''  to  be  added  to  the  fun’s  place 
already  mentioned  ;  and  thus  it  will  differ  only  47'  from 
the  radical  place  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore.  Notwith- 
flanding  this  reafoning,  however,  Dr  Playfair  thinks 
that  no  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  argument,  as  it 
depends  on  the  truth  of  a  conje&ure  of  M.  Bailly  that 
the  place  of  the  fun  above  mentioned  was  not  the 
mean  but  the  true  one. 

4.  The  mean  place  of  the  moon  at  Benares,  calcu¬ 
lated  from  Mr  Meyer’s  tables,  for  the  1 8th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  3102  B.  C.  wifl  be  10s  o°  51'  16",  provided  her 
motion  had  all  that  time  been  equable :  but  the  fame 
allronomer  informs  us,  that  the  motion  of  the  moon 
is  fubjedl  to  a  fmall  but  uniform  acceleration,  about 
9  in  100  years;  which  in  an  interval  of  4801  years, 
mull  have  amounted  to  50  45'  44"  ;  which  added  to 
the  preceding,  gives  10s  6°  37'  for  the  true  place  of 
-the  moon  at  the  commencement  of  the  Calyougham. 
Now  the  place  of  this  luminary,  at  that  time,  by  the 
tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  10s  6°;  the  difference  is  lefs 
than  two  thirds  of  a  degree,  which,  for  fo  remote  a 
period,  and  confidering  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s 
•motion,  for  which  110  allowance  could  be  made  in  an 
Indian  calculation,  is  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  nothing 
but  a&ual  obfervation  could  have  produced. — This 
conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  computation  of  the  moon’s 
place  from  all  the  tables  to  which  the  Indians  could 
have  any  accefs,  and  of  which  the  enormous  errors 
would  inflantly  fhow  the  deception.  Thus,  by  the 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  place  of  the  fun  would  be  10 
217  15"  greater;  and  that  of  the  moon  11P  52' 7" 
greater  than  has  jufl  been  found  from  the  Indian  ta¬ 
bles.  By  thofe  of  Ulug  Beg,  the  place  of  the  fun 
would  be  1°  30',  and  that  of  the  moon  6°,  different 
from  what  it  is  by  the  Indian  tables:  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  our  author  fhows  that  the  Indian  calculations  could 
not  be  derived  from  any  other  fet  of  tables  extant.  In 
like  manner,  he  fhows  that,  with  regard  to  the  mean 
place  of  the  moon,  there  is  a  coincidence  for  a  period 
of  more  than  4000  years  between  the  tables  of  Meyer 
and  thofe  of  India  named  Chrifnaboitram ;  which,  though 
they  bear  a  more  modern  date  than  thofe  of  Tervalore, 
are  thus  probably  more  ancient.  “  From  this  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  (fays  Dr  Playfair),  we  may  conclude, 
with  the  higheil  probability,  that  at  lead  one  fet  of 
thefe  obfervations  on  which  the  tables  are  founded, 
is  not  lefs  ancient  than  the  era  of  the  Calyougham  : 
and  though  the  poflibility  of  their  being  fome  ages 
later  than  that  epoch  is  not  abfolutely  excluded,  yet  it 
may,  by  flridl  mathematical  reafoning,  be  inferred,  that 
they  cannot  have  been  later  than  2000  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era. 

'  5-  Since  the  time  that  Mr  Bailly  wrote,  every  ar¬ 

gument  refpeaing  the  acceleration  of  the  moon’s  mo¬ 
tion  has  become  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  more 
con clufive.  For  that  acceleration  is  no  longer  a  mere 
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empirical  equation  introduced  to  reconcile  the  ancient  Hindoo*. 

obfervations  with  the  modern,  nor  a  faft  that  can  only  - r— ' 

be  accounted  for  by  hypothetical  caufes,  fuch  as  the 
refiliance  of  the  ether,  or  the  time  neceifary  for  the 
tranfmiflion  of  gravity  ;  but  a  phenomenon  which  M.  de 
la  Place  has  with  great  ability  deduced  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  univerfal  gravitation,  and  (hown  to  be  necdfarily 
connefted  with  the  changes  of  eccentricity  in  the  earth’s 
orbit  difeovered  by  M.  de  la  Grange  :  fo  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  moon  is  indireftly  produced  by  the  aft  ion 
of  the  planets,  which  alternately  increafing  and  dimi¬ 
nifiling  this  eccentricity,  fubjefts  the  moon  to  different 
degrees  of  that  force  by  which  the  fun  difturbs  the 
time  of  her  revolution  round  the  earth.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  periodical  inequality,  by  which  the  moon’s  mo¬ 
tion,  in  the  courfe  of  ages,  will  be  as  much  retarded 
as  accelerated  ;  but  its  changes  are  fo  flow,  that  her 
motion  has  been  conftaritly  accelerated,  even  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  that  to  which  the  obfervations 

of  India  extend - To  M.  de  la  Grange  alfo  we 

are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
difeoveries  in  phyiical  aflronomy,  viz.  That  all  the 
variations  in  our  fyftem  are  periodical  ;  fo  that, 
though  every  thing,  almoft  without  exception,  be 
fubjeft  to  change,  it  will,  after  a  certain  interval 
return  to  the  fame  ftate  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  and 
leave  no  room  for  the  introduftion  of  diforder  ’or  of 
any  irregularity  that  might  conftantly  increafe.  ’  Many 
of  thefe  periods,  however,  are  of  vaft  duration  A 
great  number  of  ages,  for  inliance,  muft  elapfe,  be¬ 
fore  the  year  be  exaftly  of  the  fame  length,  or  the 
fun  s  equation  be  of  the  fame  magnitude,  as  at  prefent 
An  aftronomy,  therefore,  which  profeffes  to  be  fo  an¬ 
cient  as  the  Indian,  ought  to  differ  confiderably  from 
ours  in  many  of  its  elements.  If,  indeed,  rhefe  differ¬ 
ences  ate  irregular,  they  are  the  effefts  of  chance,  and 
muft  be  accounted  errors;  but  if  they  obferve  the 
laws  which  theory  informs  us  they  do,  they  muft  be 
held  as  the  meft  undoubted  marks  of  authenticity. 

6.  Neither  thefe  tables  of  Tirvalore,  nor  the  more 
ancient  ones  of  Chrifnabouram,  are  thofe  of  the  great- 
eft  antiquity  in  India.  The  bramins  conftantly  refer 
to  an  aftronomy  at  Benares,  which  they  emphatically 
ltyle  the  accent;  and  which,  they  fay,  is  not  now  un- 
derftood  by  them,  though  they  believe  it  to  be  much 
more  accurate  than  that  by-which  they  calculate.  30 

From  thefe  and  other  fimilar  arguments,  Dr  Play- Conclufion* 
fair  draws  the  following  concluiions  with  refpeft  to  In  by  Dt  Play 
dian  aftronomy.  r.  The  obfervations  on  which  it  is  r’-C0!"L 
founded,  were  made  more  than  3000  years  before  the  ZZ** 
Chnttian  era;  and  in  particular,  the  places  of  thekronomy. 
iuu  and  moon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Calyou-rham 
w-ere  determined  by  aftual  obfervation.  2.  Though 
the  aftronomy  now  in  the_  hands  of  the  bramins  is  fo 
ancient  in  its  origin,  yet  it  contains  many  rules  and 
tables  that  are  of  later  conftruftion.  3.  The  bafis  of 
their  four  fyftems  of  aftronomical  tables  is  evidently 
the  fame.  4.  The  conftruftion  of  thefe'tables  implies 
a  great  knowledge  of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  even  21 
the  theoretical  part  of  aftronomy.  All  this,  however  CJ°1trov.7£' 

LbtfdlChntWVired’Mr  Ta  lea'l  rend£rcd  f°mewhatMarfdCmr 

doubtful,  by  William  Marfden,  Efq.  who  has  written 

a  paper  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  in  the  Phi- 

lofophical  Iranfaftions  for  1790.  “  The  Kake  7W 

(lays  he),  or  principal  chronological  era,  beo-an  in  the 

year  3102  B.  C.  according  to  the  common  method  of 

1  computation* 
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computation,  or  in  3101  according  to  the  affronomical  and  other  pafiages  of  his  work. 


method,  on  the  18th  of  February,  at  fun* rife;  or  at 
midnight,  according  to  different  accounts,  under  their 
fir (l  meridian  of  Lauka . — At  that  period  it  is  faid  to 
be  afferted  by  their  aftronomers,  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planets,  were  in  conjundion  according  to 
their  mean  places.  The  reality  of  this  fad,  but  with 
confiderable  modification,  has  received  a  refpedable 
fandion  from  the  writings  of  an  ingenious  and  cele¬ 
brated  member  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences, 
who  concludes  that  the  adual  obfervation  of  this  rare 
phenomenon,  by  the  Hindoos  of  that  day,  was  the 
•occafion  of  its  effablifhment  as  an  aftronomical  epoch. 
Although  M.  Bailly  has  fupported  this  opinion  with 
his  ufual  powers  of  reafoning,  and  although  abundant 
circumftances  tend  to  prove  their  early  fkill  in  this  fin¬ 
ance,  and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematics  conneded 
with  it ;  yet  we  are  con  {trained  to  queffion  the  verity 
or  pofiibility  of  the  obfervation,  and  to  conclude  ra¬ 
ther  that  the  fuppofed  conjundion  was,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  fought  for  as  an  epoch,  and  calculated  retro- 
fpedively.  That  it  was  widely  mifcalculated  too,  is 
fufficiently  evident  from  the  computation  which  M. 
Bailly  himfelf  has  given  of  the  longitudes  of  the 
planets  at  that  time,  when  there  was  a  difference  of  no 
lefs  than  730  between  the  places  of  Mercury  and  Ve¬ 
nus.  But  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  fnn  and  moon 
■were  in  oppofition,  and  the  planets  far  enough  from 
the  fun  to  be  vifible,  he  computes  that  all,  except  Ve¬ 
rms,  were  comprehended  within  a  fpace  of  17°  ;  and 
on  this  he  grounds  his  fuppofition  of  an  adual  obfer¬ 
vation.  • 

**  In  their  current  tranfadions  the  inhabitants  of 
the  peninfula  employ  a  mode  of  computation  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature,  which,  though  not  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  is  confined  to  thefe  people  among 
the  Hindoos.  This  is  a  cycle,  or  revolving  period, 
of  60  folar  years,  which  has  no  farther  correspondence 
with  their  other  eras  than  that  of  their  years  refpedively 
commencing  on  the  fame  day.  Tltofe  that  conftitnte 
the  cycle,  inflead  of  being  numerically  counted,  are 
diflinguifiied  from  each  other  by  appropriate  names, 
which  in  their  epiftles,  bills,  and  the  like,  are  inferted 
as  dates,  with  the  months,  and  perhaps  the  age  of  the 
moon  annexed  ;  but  in  their  writings  of  importance 
and  record,  the  year  of  Salaban  (often  called  the  Sala 
year)  is  fuperadded  ;  and  this  is  the  more  effential,  as 
I  do  not  find  it  cuflomary  to  number  the  cycles  by 
any  progreflive  reckoning.  In  their  agronomical  cal¬ 
culations  we  obferve,  that  they  fometimes  complete  the 
year  of  their  era  by  multiplying  the  number  of  cycles 
elapfed,  and  adding  the  complement  of  the  cycle  in 
which  it  commenced,  as  well  as  the  years  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  cycle  ;  but  from  hence  we  are  led  to  no  iatisfac- 
torv  conclufion  concerning  this  popular  mode  of  effi- 
maling  time.  The  preemption  is  in  favour  of  its  be¬ 
ing  more  ancient  than  their  hiflorieai  epochs.  The 
prefent  cycle,  of  which  forty*three  complete  years  were 
expired  in  April  1790,  began  in  1747,  with  the  year 
of  Salaban  1669,  an<^  l*ie  £rand  era  4848.  M.  le 
Gentil,  to  whom  Europe  is  chiefly  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  Hindoo  afironomy,  has  fallen  into  an  unac¬ 
countable  error  with  regard  to  the  yearsof  this  cycle,  and 
their  correfpondence  with  thofe  of  the  Kalee  Yocg,  as 
appears  by  the  comparative  txble  he  has  given  of  them, 
Vox.  VIII.  Tart  If. 
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He  feem3  to  have  Hfinfiroa. 
taken  it  for  granted,  without  due  examination,  that  ' v 

the  year  3600  of  the  latter  muff  have  been  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  cycle  of  60  into  itftlT; 
and  confequently  that  the  firft  year  of  this  grand  era 
muff  likewife  have  been  the  firit  of  the  cycle.  But 
this  is  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fad  ;  the  Kalee 
Yoog  began  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  cycle  of  60  5 
and  all  the  reafoning  founded  011  the  felf*  product  ion 
and  harmony  of  thefe  periods  muff  fall  to  the 
ground.” 

From  what  Mr  Marfden  here  fets  forth,  it  is  plain 
that  we  muff  make  very  confiderable  abatements  in  our 
confidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos 
obfervations.  Indeed  we  can  fcarce  conceive  a  pof- 
ffbility  of  reconciling  fuch  extravagant  antiquity  with 
the  authentic  hiftories  of  which  we  are  poffeffed,  or 
with  thofe  of  feripture.  The  want  of  an  ancient  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoftan  leaves  11s  indeed  in  the  dark,  and 
gives  room  for  ingenious  and  fpeculative  men  to  indulge 
thenifelves  in  marvellous  reveries  concerning  their  anti¬ 
quity.  But  the  flood,  we  know,  which  if  it  exifted  at 
all,  could  not  be  but  general  over  the  whole  earth*,  *  See  the 
muff  have  deftroyed  every  monument  of  art  and  fei-  ^rtIC*5 
ence  ;  and  it  13  furely  more  reafonable  to  believe,  that  ^ 

M.  le  Gentil,  or  the  moil  learned  man  in  the  prefent 
age,  has  been  miffaken  (even  though  we  fhould  not  be 
able  to  determine  the  particular  manner),  than  at  once 
to  deny  the  authenticity  of  all  hiftory  both  facred  and 
profane,  and  attempt  to  evade  evidence  which  no  power 
of  reafoning  can  ever  fet  afide'.  't2 

It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Great  MI 
Hindoos  in  geometry  33  well  as  aftronomy  has  been of  thc. 
very  great  in  ancient  times.  Of  this  a  moil  remark- doos  ir* 
able  inftance  is  given  by  Dr  Playfair,  in  their  finding  geome 
out  the  proportion  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
its  diameter  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  This  is 
determined,  in  the  AyemAhbary,  to  be  as  3927  to  1250; 
and  which,  to  do  it  arithmetically  in  the  iimpleft  man¬ 
ner  poffible,  would  require  the  infeription  of  a  poly¬ 
gon  76S  fides  ;  an  operation  which  cannot  be  peV* 
fiormed  without  the  knowledge  of  fome  very  curious 
properties  of  the  circle,  and  at  lead  nine  extradions 
of  the  fquare  root,  each  as  far  as  ten  places  of  deci¬ 
mals.  This  proportion  of  1250  to  3927  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  1  to  3.1416  ;  and  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  1 1 3  to  155  difeovered  by  Metrus.  He  and  Vieta 
were  the  firff  who  furpaffed  the  accuracy  of  Archimedes 
in  die  folution  of  this  problem  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  thefe  two  mathematicians  flourished  at  the  verv 
time  that  the  Ayeen  Akbary  was  compofed  among 
the  Hindoos — In  geography,  however,  they  are 
much  deficient;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out 
the  tme  fituation  of  the  meridians  mentioned  by  their 
authors  from  what  they  have  faid  concerning  them.  23 

The  art  of  painting  among  the  Hindoos  is  in  an  fm-  Painting, 
perfed  fiatc  ;  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  antiquity  rculPturei 
which  evince  its  ever  being  more  perfed  than  it  is  juff&c* 
now.  Their  principal  defied  is  in  drawing,  and  they 
feem  to  be  almoff  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  per- 
fped  ive.  They  are  much  better  flailed  in  colouring ; 
and  fome  of  their  pidures  are  finifhed  with  great 
nicety.  Their  fculptures  are  likewife  rude,  and  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Egyptians.  They  feem  to  fol¬ 
low  no  regular  rules  in  architedure  ;  their  temples  in- 
3  T  deed 
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Hindoos,  deed  are  filled  with  innumerable  column?,  but  mod  of 
Vir  v  them  without  any  juft  fhape  or  proportion.  They  are 
principally  remarkable  for  their  immenfe  fize,  which 
24  gives  them  an  air  of  majefty  and  grandeur. 

Mufic.  The  mufic  of  the  Hindoos  is  but  little  known  to 

Europeans  ;  and  the  art  feems  to  have  made  but  little 
progrefs  among  them  in  comparifon  with  what  it  has 
done  in  the  weftern  countries ;  though  fome  of  the  In¬ 
dian  airs  are  faid  to  be  very  melodious.  Their  mufical 
inftruments  are  very  numerous  :  in  war  they  ufe  a  kind 
of  great  kettle  drum  named  nagar ,  carried  by  a  camel, 
and  fometimes  by  an  elephant.  The  dole  is  a  long 
narrow  drum  flung  round  the  neck  ;  and  the  tam-tam 
is  a  flat  kind  of  drum  refembling  a  tabor,  but  larger 
and  louder.  They  ufe  alfo  the  cymbal,  which  they 
name  talan  ;  and  they  have  various  forts  of  trumpets, 
particularly  a  great  one  named  tary ,  which  emits  a 
moft  doleful  found,  and  is  always  ufed  at  funerals,  and 
fometimes  to  announce  the  death  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 
45  tion. 

Jugglers,  The  jugglers  among  the  Hindoos  are  fo  expert,  that 
chapters  of  marT  t^ie  miflionaries  have  afcribed  their  tricks  to 
ferpents.  fnpernatural  power ;  and  even  fo  a  late  traveller  as 
,  See  q  Mr  Grofe  feems  to  be  not  of  a  very  different  opinionf. 
deal.  r  Hike  the  Egyptians,  they  feem  to  have  the  power  of 
difarming  ferpents  of  their  poifon  ;  and  there  are  many 
ftrollers  who  go  about  with  numbers  of  thefe  animals 
in  bags,  having  along  with  them  a  fmall  bagpipe  call¬ 
ed  magouty ,  which  they  pretend  is  ufeful  to  bring  them 
from  their  lurking  places.  They  take  the  ferpents, 
though  of  the  mod  poifonous  kinds,  out  of  the  bags 
with  their  naked  hands,  and  throw  them  on  the  ground, 
where  they  are  taught  to  rear  and  move  about  to  the 
found  of  their  mufic.  They  fay  that  this  is  aceom- 
plifhedby  means  of  certain  incantations. 

Antiquity  The  ufe  of  fire-arms  appears  to  have  been  of  great 
©f  fire  arms  antiquity  in  India.  They  are  prohibited  by  the  code 
Mndug05he  °f  Gent0°  laws>  which  is  certainly  of  a  very  ancient 
date.  The  phrafe  by  which  they  are  denominated  is 
agneeajler ,  or  weapons  of  fire  ;  and  there  is  alfo  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Jhet  agnee ,  or  the  weapon  that  kills  an 
hundred  men  at  once.  It  is  impoflible  to  guefs  at  the 
time  when  thofe  weapons  were  invented  among  the 
Hindoos;  but  we  are  certain,  that  in  many  places  of 
the  call,  which  have  neither  been  frequented  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans  nor  Europeans,  rockets  are  almoft  univer- 
fally  made  ufe  of  as  weapons  of  war.  The  Hindoo 
books  themfeives  afcribe  the  invention  of  fire-arms  to 
lUuJhl 00 kcrma ,  who  formed  all  the  weapons  made  ufe 
of  in  a  war  betwixt  the  good  and  evil  fpirits.  Fire¬ 
balls,  or  blue  lights,  employed  in  befieged  places  in 
the  night-time,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  befiegers, 
are  met  with  every  where  through  Hindoflan,  and  are 
conllru6ted  in  full  as  great  perfection  as  in  Europe. 
Fireworks  alio  are  met  with  in  great  perfeClion  ;  and, 
from  the  earlieft  ages,  have  conftituted  a  principal 
t  aiticle  of  amufement  among  the  Hindoos.  Gun-pow¬ 

der,  or  a  eompofition  fomewhat  refembling  it,  has  been 
found  in  many  other  places  of  the  eaft,  particularly 
China,  Pegu,  and  Siam  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  invention  came  originally  from  Hindo- 
if  an.  Poifcned  weapons  of  all  kinds  are  forbidden  in 
Ingenuity  this  country. 

in  various  The  Hindoos  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  in 
** ts*  all  kinds  of  handicraft  ;  but  their  utenfils  are  fimple, 
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and  in  many  refpeas  inconvenient,  fo  that  incredible  Hindoos. 

labour  3nd  patience  are  neceflary  for  the  accomplifh-  - *r— ' 

ment  of  any  piece  of  work  ;  and  for  this  the  Hindoos 
are  very  remarkable.  Lacquering  and  gilding  are  ufed 
all  over  the  country,  and  muft  have  been  ufed  in  very 
early  ages ;  though  in  fome  places  the  lacquering  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than  in  others.  - 

The  principal  article  of  food  throughout  all  Hin-Culture  of 
doftan  is  rice,  and  of  confequence  the  cultivation  of  it  rice, 
forms  the  principal  object  of  agriculture.  In  this  the 
moft  important  requifite  is  plenty  of  water  ;  and  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  fcarcity  in  this  refpect,  a  famine 
muft  be  the  confequence.  To  prevent  this  as  far  a3 
pollible,  a  vaft  number  of  tanks  and  water- collides  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout  the  country,  though  in 
fome  places  thefe  are  too  much  neglected,  and  gra¬ 
dually  going  to  decay.  After  the  "rice  is  grown  to 
a  certain  length,  it  is  pulled  up,  and  tranfplanted  into 
fields  of  about  too  yards  fquare,  feparated  from  each 
other  by  ridges  of  earth,;  which  are  daily  fupplied 
with  water  let  in  upon  them  from  the  neighbouring 
tanks.  When  the  water  happens  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  channels  made  to  receive  it,  it  is  raifed  by 
a  fimple  machine  named  picotl>  the  conftrucftion  of 
which  is  as  follows.  A  piece  of  timber  is  fixed  up¬ 
right  in  the  ground,  and  forked  fo  as  to  admit  another 
piece  to  move  tranfverfely  in  it  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
pin.  .  The  tranfverfe  timber  is  flat  on  one  fide,  and 
has  pieces  of  wood  acrofs  it  in  the  manner  of  fteps. 

At  one  end  of  this  timber  there  is  a  large  bucket,  at 
the  other  a  weight.  A  man  walking  down  the  fteps 
throws  the  bucket  into  the  well  or  tank;  by  going  up, 
and  by  means  of  the  weight,  he  raifes  it;  and  another 
perfon  (landing  below  empties  it  into  a  channel  made 
to  convey  the  water  into  the  fields.  The  man  who 
moves  the  machine  may  fupport  himfelf  by  long  bam¬ 
boos  that  are  fixed  in  the  way  of  a  railing  from  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  upright  timber  towards  the  wall. 

A  number  of  other  kinds  of  grain  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Hindoflan,  but  wheat  is  not  cultivated  farther 
fouth  than  180  latitude.  It  is  imported,  however,  to 
every  part  of  the  country  by  the  Banjaries.  Thefe  are  Account  of 
a  fet  of  people  belonging  to  no  particular  caft,  who  the  Banja- 
live  in  tents,  and  travel  in  ftparate  bodies,  each  ofrics‘ 
which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  regulations. 

They  frequently  vifit  towns  on  the  fea-coaft,  with  hul- 
locks  loaded  with  wheat  and  other  articles  ;  cairying 
away  in  exchange  fpices,  cloths,  but  efpecially  fait, 
which  they  carry  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  their  parties  have  feveral  thoufands  of  oxen 
belonging  to  them.  They  are  rarely  molefted,  even 
in  time  of  war,  otherwife  than  by  being  fometimes 
preffed  into  the  ferviee  of  an  army  to  carry  baggage 
or  provifions  ;  but  for  this  they  are  paid,  and  difmif- 
fed  as  foon  as  the  ferviee  is  over.  The  Hindoos  them¬ 
feives  are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country, 
under  the  fevered  of  all  penalties,  that  of  lofmg  their 
caft.  Notwithflanding  this,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  fettle  in  foreign  parts  in  the  chara&er  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers.  Perhaps  thefe  may  have  a  tole¬ 
ration  from  the  principal  bramin,  or  there  may  be 
an  exemption  for  people  of  their  profeflion  ;  but  this 
is  not  known.  At  any  rate,  wherever  they  go,  they 
appear  inviolably  attached  to  their  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  refufe  to  eat  what  is  prohibited  to  them  H 
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Hindoftan.  their  own  country.  The  Ryots,  or  people  who  cul- 
u— ~ -v>— ^  tivate  the  ground,  are  In  many  places  in  the  moil  mi- 
f  3°  ferable  fituatlon  ;  their  only  food  being  fome  coarfe 
r;ce  and  pepper,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  en- 
A  6  °  t  dure  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  burning  fun,  and  the 
inconveniences  which  attend  alternately  wading  in 
water  and  walking-  with  their  bare  feet  on  the  ground 
heated  intenfely  by  the  folar  rays  ;  by  which  they 
are  frequently  blillered  in  a  miferable  manner.  All 
this,  however,  they  fubmit  to  with  the  utmoft  pa¬ 
tience,  and  without  making  any  complaint,  expecling 
to  be  releafed  from  their  fufferings  by  death ;  though 
even  then  their  religion  teaches  them  to  hope  for  no¬ 
thing  more  than  what  they  call  abforption  into  the  ejfence 
of  the  Deity  ;  a  (late  almoil  fynonymous  with  what  we 
call  annihilation. 

HINDOSTAN,  a  celebrated  and  extenfive  coun¬ 
try  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  and  Little 
Thibet  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  hither  peninfula  of  In¬ 
dia,  part  of  the  Indian  Sea,  and  Bay  of  Bengal  ;  on 
the  weft,  by  Perfia  ;  and  on  the  ead,  by  Thibet  and 
the  farther  peninfula.  It  is  fituated  between  84°  and 
102°  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  210  and  36®  of 
north  latitude;  being  in  length  about  1204  miles, 
and  in  breadth  960;  though  in  fome  places  much 
lefs. 

T  This  country  was  in  early  times  diftinguifhed  among 

Derivation  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  India ,  the  mo  ft  probable 
of  the  derivation  of  which  is  from  Hind  the  Perfian  name, 
names.  are  afl*ure(}  ^  Mr  Wilkins,  that  no  fuch  words 

as  Hindoo  or  Hindoftan  exift  in  the  Sanfcrit  or  learned 
language  of  the  country  ;  in  which  it  is  named  bhara- 
ta ,  a  word  totally  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  firft 
accounts  we  have  of  Hindoftan  are  from  Herodotus, 
who  lived  1 1  3  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexan-  • 
der  the  Great.  His  accounts,  however,  convey  very 
little  information,  as  he  appears  only  to  have  heard  of 
the  weftern  part  of  the  country,  arid  that  on  account 
of  its  being  tributary  to  Perfia.  He  informs  us,  that 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  about  508  B.  C.  had  fent  Scylax 
of  Caryandra  to  explore  the  river  Indus.  He  fet  fail 
from  Cafpatyrus,  a  town  near  the  fource  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  territories  of  Patty  a  (which  major  Rennel  fup- 
pofes  to  be  the  modern  Pehkely ),  and  continued  his  courfe 
eaftward  to  the  fea  ;  then  altering  his  courfe  to  the 
weft,  he  arrived  at  that  place  where  the  Phoenicians  had 
formerly  failed  round  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  after 
which  Darius  fubdued  the  Indians,  and  became  mafter 
of  that  fea.  The  northern  inhabitants  of  India,  he 
fays,  refembled  the  Ba&rians  in  their  manners,  and 
were  more  valiant  than  the  reft ;  thofe  far  to  the  fouth- 
ward  were  as  black  as  the  Ethiopians,  killed  no  ani¬ 
mals,  but  lived  chiefly  upon  rice  ;  and  clothed  them- 
felves  with  cotton.  By  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
le<Leof  the  Greeks  acquired  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
the  Greeks  country  of  Hindoftan,  though  he  did  little  elfe  than 
augmented  march  over  the  tracts  deferibed  by  Herodotus.  He 
hY  Alex'  was  informed  of  the  exiftence  of  the  river  Ganges, 
W’hich  had  not  been  known  to  Herodotus ;  and  the 
flory  of  his  fuppofing  that  he  had  difeovered  the  fource 
of  the  Nile,  when  near  the  head  of  the  Indus,  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  his  furprife  and  confternation  when 
he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  account  of 
the  high  tides.  Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  both 
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tlicfe  ftories  are  falfehoods.  He  thinks  it  is  impoflible  Hindoftan. 
that  Alexander  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  wii-  v  • 
tings  of  Herodotus,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  dif- 
coveries  of  Scylax  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  other  cir- 
cumftance  he  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows.  **  The 
ftory  of  Alexander’s  furprife  a$  feeing  the  tides  in  the 
Indus,  appears  to  me  equally  improbable ;  feeing  that  the 
fame  Herodotus,  book  iii.  fpeaks  very  particularly  of 
the  tides  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  deferibes  them  as  being 
not  only  ftrong,  but  ebbing  and  flowing  every  day. 

(That  moft  intelligent  and  ingenious  traveller  M.  Vol- 
ney  informs  us,  that  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  three  feet  % 

and  an  half  at  Suez).  Arrian  takes  no  notice  of  the 
tides  until  Alexander’s  fleet  had  arrived  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  It  is  true,  the  tide  in  the  Indus  does 
not  go  up  fo  high  as  in  other  rivers  of  equal  bulk, 
and  that  run  on  fo  fmall  a  defeent  ;  but  neverthelefs, 
as  the  tide  is  perceptible  at  50  or  60  miles  above  the 
river’s  mouth,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  could  hardly 
efcape  the  notice  of  Alexander  and  his  people  in  their 
voyage  from  Pattala  to  the  fea,  fuppofing  they  had 
not  been  apprifed  of  the  circumftance.  Befides,  Ar¬ 
rian’s  account  of  the  tide  which  did  fo  much  mifehief 
to  the  fleet,  is  deferiptive  of  the  bore ,  or  fudden  in¬ 
flux  of  the  tide,  in  a  body  of  water  elevated  above  the 
common  furface  of  the  fea ;  fuch  as  occurs  in  the 
Ganges,  &c.  He  fays,  thofe  (hips  which  lay  upon 
the  (and  were  fwept  away  by  the  fury  of  the  tide  ;  ‘ 
while  thofe  that  ftuck  in  the  mud  were  fet  afloat  again 
without  any  damage.  To  the  generality  of  readers 
no  reafon  will  appear  why  the  circumftances  of  the 
{hips  fhould  be  different  in  the  mud  and  on  the 
fand  :  the  faeft  is,  that  the  bottoms  of  channels  in 
great  rivers  are  muddy,  while  their  fhallows  are 
•  formed  of  fand  ;  and  it  is  *the  nature  of  the  bore  to 
take  the  fhorteft  cut  up  a  river,  inftead  of  following 
the  windings  of  the  channel;  confequently  it  muff  crofs 
the  fand-banks  it  meets  in  its  way,  and  will  alfo  prove 
more  deftrudtive  to  whatever  it  meets  with  a-ground 
than  what  is  a  float.”  For  an  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  in  Hindoftan,  fee  the  article  Macedon.  Hiftory 

The  Grecian  expedition  into  India  loon  excited  a  from  the 
a  general  curiofity  in  the  Europeans  to  become  ac- hme  of 
quainted  with  a  country  fo  wealthy  and  fo  remote.  Me-  ^hat  o( 
gafthenes,  the  ambaffador  of  Seleucus,  refided  long  at  t^e  Mogul 
Falibothra  the  capital  of  an  Indian  nation,  and  from  Moham- 
him  the  ancient  writers  learned  moft  of  what  they  mec*ans* 
knew  concerning  that  part  of  the  world.  He  lived 
about  300  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  kept  a 
journal  during  the  time  he  refided  in  India. 

For  fome  fhort  time  the  weftern  provinces  of  India 
continued  fubjeX  to  the  Syrian  empire  founded  by  Se- 
leuens  ;  but  lie  quickly  ced^d  thefe  diftant  countries 
to  one  Sandrocottus,  who  gave  him  only  500  elephants 
in  exchange.  Soon  after  this  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria  likewife  became  independent ;  and  thus  the  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world 
was  entirely  diffolved,  and  we  are  almoft  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  tranfaXions  of  that  country  till  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conqueft.  That  the  extenfive  country  we 
now  call  Hindojlan  was  divided  among  many  different 
nations,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt;  but  major  Ren¬ 
nel  is  of  opinion,  that  however  this  might  be  the  cafe, 
there  was  generally  a  large  empire  or  kingdom,  which 
3  T  2  occupied 
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Hindoftan.  occupied  the  principal  part  of  that  immerife  valley 
^  *  through  which  the  Garlges  takes  its  courfe  ;  the  capi¬ 

tal  of  which  has  flu&uated  between  Dehli  and  Patna, 
as  the  liinits  of  the  empire  have  varied.  This  was 
named  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafij  or  Gangaridt  in  the 
times  of  Alexander  and  Megallhenes.  Major  Rennel 
is  of  opinion  that  it  extended  weft  ward  to  the  Pan¬ 
jab  country  j  and  he  alio  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
capital  named  Palibothra  Hood  on  the  fame  fpot  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Patna.  The  king¬ 
dom,  according  to  this  fuppofition,  would  occupy  part 
of  Bengal  ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  could  not  be  lefs 
than  that  of  France.  It  was  on  the  borders  of  this 
kingdom  that  Alexander’s  army  mutinied  and  refufed 
to  proceed  any  farther.  Arrian  informs  us,  that  the 
people  were  rich,  excellent  foldiers,  and  good  huf- 
bandmen  ;  that  they  were  governed  by  nobility,  and 
5  #  that  their  rulers  impofed  nothing  harfh  upon  them. 
Hindoo! hi-  7hc.  Hind°08  themfelves  pretend  to  an  extravagant 

ltory  to  be  antiq^ty ;  but  we  are  informed  by  major  Rennel,  that 
credited.  “  there  is  no  known  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  (that  refls 
on  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  materials  or  records)  ex¬ 
tant  before  the  period  of  the  Mohammedan  conquefts; 
for  either  the  Hindoos  kept  no  regular  hiftories,  or 
they  were  all  deftroyed,  or  fecluded  from  common  eyes 
by  the  Pundits,  We  may  judge  of  their  traditions  by 
that  exifting  concerning  Alexander’s  expedition;  which 
is,  that  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  emperor  of 
Hindoftan  near  Delhi,  and  though  victorious,  retired 
to  Perfia  acrofs  the  northern  mountains  ;  fo  that  the 
remarkable  circumftance  of  his  failing  down  the  Indus, 
in  which  he  employed  many  months,  is  funk  altoge¬ 
ther.  And  yet,  perhaps,  few  events  of  ancient  times 
reft  on  better  foundations  than  this  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Alexander,  as  appears  by  its  being  fo  highly  cele¬ 
brated,  not  only  by  cotemporaries,  but  by  feveral  of 
the  moil  eminent  authors  for  fome  centuries  following. 
The  only  traces  of  Indian  hiftory  we  meet  with  are  in 
the  Perfia n  hiftorians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
Century,  Mohammed  Ferifhta  compofed  an  hiftory  of 
Hindoftan,  moft  of  which  was  given  in  that  of  colo¬ 
nel  Dow,,  publifhed  upwards  of  30  years  ago  ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  early  part  of  it,  major  Rennel  is  of 
6  opinion  that  ircannot  at  all  be  depended  upon, 
edit  tans  The  authentic  hiftory  of  Hindoftan  commences  with 

InucihGa  *  l^e  Conftue^s  Mahmud  or  Mahmood  Gazni,  about 
isna India.*  the  ?ear  ICOD*  Hls  kingdo™  had  arifen  out  of  that 
of  the  Saracens,  who  under  the  khaliff  A1  Walid  had 
extended  their  conquefts  immenfely  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft.  Mahmud  was  the  third  from  Ahiftagi  a 
governor  of  Khorafan,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king 
of  Backharia.  He  poffefted  great  part  of  that  coun¬ 
try  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Batina.  Gazni, 
Gazna,  or  Ghizni,  v/as  the  capital;  a  city  which  flood 
near  the  fource  of  the  Indus,  though  Balkh  likewife 
claimed  this  honour.  Subudagi,  the  father  of  Mah¬ 
mud,  had  projeCled  the  conqueft  of  the  weftern  part 
of  India  ;  but  dying  before  he  could  put  his  defig  ns 
in  execution,.  Mahmud  took  upon  himfelf  the  conduft 
of  the  expedition  ;  but  previous  to  his  invafion  of  In-. 
dia,  he  lengthened  himfelf  by  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  BaClria.  His  firft  invafion  took 
place  in  the  year  1000;  during  which  he  made  no 
farther  progrefs  than  the  province  of  Mdultan.,  That 
part  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Kuttry  and 
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Rajpoot  trite,  the  Mali,  and  Catheii  of  Alexander,  Hindoftan; 
who  (till  retained  their  ancient  fpirit,  and  made  a  very  — v— 
ftout  refiftance  to  the  armies  of  that  furious  enthufialt. 

As  he  was  prompted  to  this  undertaking  no  lefs  by  a 
defire  of  exterminating  the  Hindoo  religion  than  by 
that  of  conqueft,  a  league  was  at  laft  formed  againil 
him  among  ail  the  Indian  princes  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda.  Their  allied  forces, 
however,  were  defeated,  and  the  year  ioo3  was  mark- 
ed  by  the  deftruftion  of  the  famous  temple  of  Na^ra- 
cut  in  the  Panjab  country.  Having  fatiated  himfelf 
with  plunder  on  this  occafion,  Mahmud  returned  to 
his  own  country  ;  but  in  ion  invaded  Hindoftan  once 
more,  deftroying  Tanafar  a  city  on  the  weft  of  Delhi, 
and  a  more  celebrated  place  cf.worfhip  than  Nagra- 
cut  itfelf.  Delhi  was  reduced  on  this  occafion  ;  and 
in  feven  years  after  Canoge  was  taken  ;  the  temples 
of  Matra  or  Methura,  the  Metliora  of  Pliny,  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  tor  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  near  Agra,  were  likewife  demolifhed;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attempts  on  the  Rajpoots  of  Agimere,  either 
through  their  own  valour  or  the  ftrength  of  their 
country.  His  12th  expedition  took  place  in  the  year 
1024,  when  he  deftroyed  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Sumnaut  in  the  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  adjoining  to  the 
city  of  Puttan  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  not  far  from  the 
lfland  of  Diu,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe.  In 
this  expedition  he  proved  very  fuccefsful,  reducing 
the  whole  peninfula  of  Guzerat,  with  many  cities,  the  - 
temples  of  which  he  conftantly  deftroyed  ;  and  indeed 
feemed  no  lefs  pleafed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Hin¬ 
doo  religion  than  with  the  conqueft  of  the  country. 

At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1023,  he  was  pof- 
felfed  of  the  eaftern  and  by  far  the  largell  part  of 
Perfn,  and  nominally  of  all  the  provinces  from  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Ganges  to  the  peninfula  of  Gu¬ 
zerat  5  as  well  as  thofe  lying  between  the  Indus  and  i 
the  mountains  of  Agimere ;  but  the  Rajpoots  in  that 
country  ftill  preferved  their  independency,  which  they 
have  done  all  along,  even  to  the  prefent  time. 

In  the  year  1 158  the  empire  of  Gazna  fell  to  pieces  Divifilnof- 
Irom  the  fame  caufes  by  which  other  large  and  un-  the  empire 
wiele-y  ftates  have  been  deftroyed.  The  weftern  and  of  G”na» 
largell  part,  which  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Gazna  and  var‘ous 
was  feized  upon  by  the  family  of  Gaurides,  fo  na-  in°Hindo- 
med  from  Ganr  or  Ghor,  a  province  beyond  the  In-  dan  by  dif- 
dian  Cancafus;  while  thofe  contiguous  to  both  fhores ^reiit  aii' 
cf  the  Indus  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pofieflion  Teututst!' 
of  Chufero  or  Cufroe,  whofe  capital  was  fixed  at  La¬ 
hore.  In  (184  the  pofterity  of  this  prince  were  dri¬ 
ven  out  of  their  territories  by  the  Gaurides  ;  by  which  . 


Wo  'it  (To I  .  r  V  6  territories  Dy  tne  Uaurides ;  by  which 

He  pofleffed  great  part  of  that  coun-  means  the  Mohammedans  became  neighbour;  to  the 
wn  bv  the  name  of  RnRrb »  ru™;  _ j  ■  _  *  .  .  .  °  _  lc 
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Hindoos,  and  in  a  ftiort  time  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  to  the  eaftward.  In  1 1 94  Mohammed  Go- 
n  penetrated  into  Hindoftan  as  far  as  Benares,  and 
repeated  the  fame  feenes  of  devaftation  which  had  for¬ 
merly  taken  place  under  Mahmud  Gazni.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  purity  of  the 
language  of  Hindoftan  began  to  decline,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  do  fo  till  it  became  what  it  is  at  prefent:  the 
original  dialed!  being  what  is  called  the  Sanfcrit,’  and 
which  is  now  a  dead  language.  Mohammed  Gori  at- 
fo  reduced  the  fouthern  part  of  the  province  of  Age- 
mere,  and  the  territory  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  Jum- 
na,  taking  pofTtflion  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gualior„ 
r  After 
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Cheltore,  two  of  the  ftrongeft  forts  in  the.  Rajpoot  Hindo/lau. 
country.  In  1303  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of 
a  kingdom  of  the  Deccan,  named  Tellingana,  was  re¬ 
duced  ;  but  in  the  mid  it  of  thefe  conquefts  the  Mo¬ 
guls  invaded  the  country  from  an  oppolite  quarter,  and 
plundered  the  fuburbs  of  Delhi.  Notvvithftanding  this 
check  the  emperor  refumed  his  plan  of  conqueft  ;  the 
remainder  of  Malwa  was  fubdned  ;  and  in  1 306  the 
conqueft  of  the  Deccan  was  again  undertaken.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  wa3  now  committed  to  Cafoor  5 
who  not  only  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad,  but, 
in  13  10,  penetrated  into  the  Carnatic  alfo.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  hisconqneils  in  that  country  is  not  known  ;  and 
indeed  his  expeditions  feem  to.  have  been  made  with  a  - 
view  rather  to  plunder  than  to  atchieve  any  permanent 
conqueR.  The  quantity  of  riches  he  amaifed  was  fo  great, 
that  the.  fold iers  are  faid  to  have  carried  away  only  the 
gold,  leaving  River  behind  them  as  too  cumberfome. 

As  the  trealure  carried  oil  on  this  occafion  had  been 
accumulating  for  a  number  of  ages,  it  is  probable  that  / 

tlie  country  had  long  remained  in  a  Rate  of  tranquillity* 

Cafoor  Rill  proceeding  in  his  conqueRs,  ravaged  a 
fecond  time  the  northern  part  of  the  Deccan,  and 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  Tellingana  and  the  Carnatic 
to  become  tributary  to  him.  Rebellions  took  place 
iii  1322  ;  but  the  country  was  again  reduced  in  13  26, 
and  the  whole  Carnatic  ravaged  from  one  fea  to  the 
other.  This  year  Alla  died,  and  his  fuccefFors,  not 
being  poflefied  of  his  abilities,  were  unable  to  retain  to 
the  dominions  he  had  left.  Under  the  emperor Mo-  Revolts  aadk 
hammed  IIL  the  people  of  the  Deccan  again  revolt- 
cd,  and  drove  the  Ma  horn  me  da  ns  fo  completely  out  of  the  whob 
thefe  countries,  that  nothing  remained  to  them  but  empire, 
the  fortrefs  of  Dowlatabad.  In  1344.  the  city  of  Bif- 
nagar,  properly  Brjinagur,  was  founded  by  Belaldeo 
the  king  of  Deccan,  who  had  headed  the  inhabitants 
in  their  late  revolt.  Mohammed  in  the  mean  time  at» 
tempted  to  extend  his  dominions  towards  theeaR  ;  but 
while  he  employed  himfelf  in  this,  many  provinces  were 
loR  by  rebellions  in  Bengal,  Guzerat,  and  the  Panjab. 

His  i’ucceflor  Ferofe  III.  who  afeended  the  throne  in 
135  r,  feemed  more  deiirous  of  improving  the  remains  ■» 
of  his  empire  than  of  extending  it ;  and,  during  hia 
reign,  which  continued  for  37  years,  agriculture  and  * 
the  arts  were  the  favourite  objects  of  his  purfuit.  Af¬ 
ter  his  death,  in  1 3  8 S ,  a  rebellion  and  civil  war  took 
place,  and  continued  for  feveral  years ;  and  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crifis  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  III. 
who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  in  1393  ;  and,  during 
this  time,  the  empire  of  Hindoftan  exhibited  the  An¬ 
gular  circumRance  of  two  emperors  reliding  in  the  Tr  , 
fame  capital,  and  in  arms  againR  each  other.  While  Ctnqueft»> 
matters  remained  in  this  lituation,  Tamerlane,  after  ha-  and  maf-' 
Deccan  ;  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  it  ving  fubdned  all  the  'veRe  part  f.  Tartary 

XfE .  "u  Si  Itg  -V"4  his  y  S'  by which  be 

depofed  and  mu.deied  t  e  emperor,  8  ^  ^  t|le  poor  inhabitants,  he  caufed  a  general  maffacrc  to 

felf  the  fovereignty  o.  in  o  a  -  e  hig  fu<>  be  commenced  left  they  fliould  join  the  enemy  in  cafe 

new  plan  of  conqiie  ;  an  ftronff  fortrefs,  of  any  fudden  emergency;  and  in  confequence  of  thin  •» 

??rts  of‘°°Tr put  to  drh  in  4 

which  had  nitneno  re  5  ,  his  def  one  hour.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399  he  was  » 

J/onXheccanT  He  n«t°reduced  Rantanpour  and  met  by  the  Indian  army,  whom  he  defeated 


After  his  death  in  1205,  the  emPire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divided  ;  and  the  Patan  or  Alghan  empire  was 
founded  by  Cuttub,  who  luid  the  Indian  part,  the  Per- 
Ran  remaining  to  Eldoze.  Cuttub  fixed  his  imperial 
refidence  at  Delhi;  and  in  1 2  10  the  greateR  part  of 
Hindoftan  Proper  was  cor  quered  by  the  emperor  Al- 
tumifh,  the  fueceRor  of  Cuttub.  After  Ins  time  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  always  bellowed  upon  one 
of  the  reigning  emperor’s  fons  ;  and  during  his  reign 
the  bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan  put  an  end  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kharafm  ;  of  which  revolution  an  account  is 
given  under  the  article  Gazna  ;  but  Hindoftan  was  at 
that  time  left  undifturbed.  In  1242  the  Moguls  began 
to  make  iri options  into  Indoftan,  but  did  not  at  this 
time  make  any  permanent  conqueR.  The  country 
was  now  in  much  the  fame  Rate  in  which  it  had  been 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Mahommedans,  viz.  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  Rates  tributary  to  the  empe¬ 
ror,  but  in  a  great  meafure  independent  ;  and  which 
did  not  fail  to  revolt  whenever  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  offered.  The  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had 
been  reduced  by  Cuttub  in  1205,  ftiook  off  the  yoke 
in  the  year  1265,  and  the  Rajpoots  were  on  every  oc¬ 
cafion  ready  to  revolt,  notwithstanding  that  their  coun¬ 
try  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The 
moft  dreadful  maffacres,  rebellions,  and  confufion,  now 
took  place,  which  from  that  period  almoR  to  the  time 
that  the  BritiRi  government  commenced,  make  up  the 
hiftory  of  Hindoftan.  The  empire  being  parcelled 
<*ut  among  a  let  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  laft  degree  of  mifery,  and  were  at 
hft  fo  far  milled  as  to  imagine  that  it  was  their  lnterdt 
to  take  up  anus,  in  order  to  render  thefe  governors  in¬ 
dependent.  Had  the  emperors  of  Hindoftan  confuted 
their  true  intereft,  they  would  have  given  up  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  lay  beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus 
and  the  deferts  of  Agimere  ;  as  thefe  formed  a  bar¬ 
rier  which  could  not  eafdy  be  pafTed  by  any  invader. 
By  negle&ing  this  precaution,  however,  they  at  lalt 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Moguls  to  penetrate  into 
their  country  ;  and  thefe,  after  feveral  invaftons,  be¬ 
came  at  laft  fo.  formidable,  that  they  were  permitted  by 
the  emperors,  in  the  year  1292,  to  fettle  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  this  time  the  reigning  emperor  was  Ferofe  II. 
of  the  tribe  of  Chilligi  or  Kitligi,  fo  named  from  Kil- 
lige  near  the  mountains  of  Gaur ;  and  in  1293  this 
emperor  proje&ed  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan  ;  by  which 
was  meant  at..that  time  all  the  territory  lying  to  the 
fouthward  of  the  Nerbndda  and  Mahanada  and  Cat- 
tack  rivers  ;  an  extent  of  dominion  almoft  equal  to  all 
that  he  already  poffefted  in  Hindoftan.  Ferofe  was 
incited  to  attempt  this  by  the  riches  of  one  of  the 
princes  of  Deccan  ;  and  the  perfon  who  propofed  it 
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Himl(  flan,  flaugliter,  and  foon  after  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 

s.T  —  imperial  city  of  (Delhi.  At  this  time  the  capital  con- 
fitted  of  three  cities,  named  Old  Delhi,  Seyri ,  and  Je~ 
ban  Penah.  Seyri  was  fnrrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  ;  and  Old  Delhi  was  the  fame,  but 
much  larger,  lying  to  the  foutlnvefl  of  the  other. 
Thefe  two  were  joined  on  each  fide  by  a  wall  ;  and  the 
third,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  lay  be¬ 
tween  them.  As  the  city  made  no  refittance,  there 
could  not  be  a  pretence  for  ufing  the  inhabitants  with 
any  cruelty  ;  and  thus  matters  patted  on  quietly  till  the 
7  2th  of  January,  when  the  Tartar  foldiers  infulted 
fomc  of  the  inhabitants  at  one  of  the  gates.  The 
Emirs  were  ordered  to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  diforders, 
but  found  it  impottible.  The  Sultanas,  having  a  curi- 
ofity  to  fee  the  rarities  of  Delhi,  and  particularly  a 
famous  palace  adorned  with  icco  pillars  built  by  an 
ancient  Indian  king,  went  in  with  all  the  court ;  and 
the  gate  being  thus  left  open  for  every  body,  above 
15,000  foldiers  got  in  unperceived.  But  there  was  a 
far  larger  number  of  troops  in  a  place  between  the  ci¬ 
ties  above  mentioned,  who  committed  fuch  diforders, 
that  an  infurre&ion  commenced  ;  fome  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  attacking  them,  while  others,  in  defpair,  fet 
lire  to  their  houfes,  and  burnt  themfelves  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  foldiers,  taking  advantage  of 


this  confufion,  pillaged  the  houfes ;  while  the  diforder 
was  augmented  by  the  admittion  of  more  troops,  who 
feized  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cities  that 
had  fled  to  Delhi  for  fhelter.  The  Emirs  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  fhut  ;  but  they  were  quickly  opened  by 
the  foldiers,  who  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  officers  ; 
fo  that,  by  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  the  whole 
army  was  entered,  and  the  city  totally  deftroyed. 
Some  foldiers  carried  off  no  fewer  than  150  flaves, 
"men,  women,  and  children  ;  nay,  fome  of  their  boys 
had  20  flaves  a  piece  to  their  fhare.  The  other  fpoils 
in  jewels,  plate,  and  manufactures,  were  immenfe  :  for 
the  Indian  women  and  girls  were  all  adorned  with  pre¬ 
cious  ffones,  and  had  bracelets  and  rings  on  their  hands, 
feet,  and  even  toes,  fo  that  the  foldiers  were  loaded 
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poftor  Mohammed,  and  his  potterity  continued  to  en  Hijadofhm 
joy  it  till  the  year  7450  ;  when  Belloii,  an  Alghan  of  —~v  — * 
the  tribe  of  Eodi,  took  poffeffion  of  it,  the  reigning 
prince  Alla  II.  having  abdicated  the  government.  Un¬ 
der  him  all  Hindoftan  was  divided  into  feparate  ftates; 
and  a  prince,  whofe  title  was  the  king  of  the  EaJ,  who 
refided  at  Jionpour  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
became  fo  formidable,  that  the  king  of  Delhi  had  only 
a  ffiadow  of  authority  remaining  to  him.  A  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  empire,  however,  was  recovered  by 
the  fon  of  Belloii ;  who,  in  the  year  1561,  fixed  his 
royal  refidence  at  Agra.  During  his  reign  the  Portu- 
guefe  firft  accomplifked  the  pafTage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  had  no  conne&ion  with 
any  other  part  of  Hindoftan  than  fome  maritime 
places  in  the  Deccan  which  had  always  beeu  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  court  of  Delhi.  In  1516,  during  the 
reign  of  Ibrahim  II.  matters  fell  into  fuch  confufion 
that  Sultan  Baber,  a  defendant  of  Tamerlane,  found 
means  to  conquer  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  em- 
pne.  His  firft  expedition  took  place  in  the  year  1  j  18  ; 
and  the  year  1525  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Delhi! 

In  his  laft  invafion  he  is  faid  to  have  brought  with  him 
only  10,000  horfe;  having  been  furniflied  with  the 
reft  by  the  difaffeCted  fubje&s  of  the  emperor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  five  years  that  he  reigned,  his  chief  employ- 


meat  was  the  redu&ion  of  foine  of  the  eaitern  pro¬ 
vinces,  but  had  not  time  to  compofe  the  difturbances 
which  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  On  his  death  the  feeds  of  rebellion,  which  Ba¬ 
ber  had  not  been  able  to  exterminate,  produced  fo 
many  revolts  and  infurreftions,  that  his  fon  Humaioon, 
though  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  virtue,  was  dri¬ 
ven  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  fhelter  among 
the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere,  where  he  lived  in 
great  diltrefs.  During  the  time  of  his  exile  his  fon 
Ackbar  was  born,  whom  Mr  Rennel  looks  upon  to  be 
one  of  the  greateft  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne 
of  Hindoftan.  The  fovereignty  was  held  in  the  mean 
time  by  an  ufurper,  named  Sheerkhan,  who  in  *545 
•  ,  ,  „  ,  'vas  billed  at  the  fiege  of  Cheitore,  and  buried  in  a 

with  them.  On  the  15th  thelndians  attempted  to  defend  magnificent  maufoleum,  of  which  Mr  Hod«s  htelv 
themfelves  in  the  great  mofque  of  Old  Delhi;  but  exhibited  a  drawing  in  this  country.  His  territories, 
being  attacked  by  the  1  artars,  they  were  all  llaughter-  at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  from  the  Indus  to 
ed,  and  towers  erected  A  dreadful  carnage  now  en-  Bengal ;  but  fo  unfettled  was  the  government,  that 
fued  throughout  the  whole  city,  though  feveral  days  after  his  dtceafe  no  fewer  than  five  fovereigns  appear- 
elapfed  before  the  inhabitants  could  be  forced  to  quit  ed  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years.  This  induced  a  itroncr 
it  entirely  ;  and  as  they  went,  the  Emirs  took  many  of  party  in  Hindoftan  to  recal  Humaioon  ;  but  he  lived 
them  into  their  iervice.  1  he  artifans  were  alfo  diftri-  only  one  year  after  his  return. 


buted  among  the  princes  and  commanders,  all  but  the 
mafons,  who  were  referved  for  the  emperor,  in  order 
to  build  him  a  large  flone  mofque  at  Samarcand. 
After  this  terrible  devaftation,  Tamerlane  marched 


huo  the  different  provinces  of  Indoftan,  every  where  fore  ;  though  even  at  this  time  Mr  Rennel  is  of  opinion 
defeating  the  Indians  who  oppofed  him,  and  daughter-  that  all  the  tranquillity  enioved  hv  the  nenX 

On  the  25th 


ing  the  Ghebrs  or  worfhippers  of  fire, 
of  March  he  retired,  and  thus  fet  the  miferable  inha¬ 
bitants  free  from  the  moft  bloody  conqueror  that  had 
ever  invaded  them.  He  did  not/ however,  difturb  the 
fucceffion  to  the  throne,  but  left  Mahmud  in  quiet 
poffeffion  of  it,  referving  to  himfelf  only  that  of  the 
Panjab  country.  The  death  of  Mahmud,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  what  is  called  the  Patan 
iynafty,  founded  by  Cuttub  in  1205.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Chizer,  who  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  im- 


tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  people  was 
merely  that  there  was  no  acftual  rebellion.  The  firft 
years  ofliis  reign  were  fpent  in  reducing  the  provinces 
which  had  revolted  from  Agimere  to  Bengal  ;  and.  the 
obedience  of  thefe  he  took  care  to  fecure  as  well  as 
poffible  by  a  careful  choice  of  governors  ;  particularly 
by  an  unlimited  toleration  in  religious  matters,  and  an 
attention  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  In 
1585,  he  refolved  to  invade  the  Deccan,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  refilled  the  power  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The 
war  continued  for  20  years  j  during  all  whicli  time  no 

farther 


In  1555,  Humaioon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ack-  Reign  of 
bar,  at  that  time  only  14  years  of  age.  During  hisAckbar,a 
long  reign  of  51  years,  he  eftablifhed  the  empire  on  a^rcat 
more  fure  foundation  than  it  had  probably  ever  been  be-  prmcc‘ 
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Hindoftan. farther  progrefs  was  made  than  the  reduction  of  the  five iyears  of  l"s  l‘^e  13 abfe^ftom^capi- 

v -  weftern  part  of  Berar,  Canderlh,  1  ellmgana  (.  dmbon  p.oyed  rn  the  fteld^  ^  cQnfeauencles> 

of  Golconda),  and  the  northern  part  ot  Amednagur  ; 
the  capital  of  which,  named  alfo  Amednagur ,  was  taken 
In  i6oi ,  after  a  long  and  bloody  fiege,  and  an  ufuccefs- 
ful  attempt  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  to  relieve  it. 

Under  his  fuccefTor  Jehan  Guire,  the  projeft  was  but 
13  faintly  carried  on  ;  the  empire  was  difturbed  by  the  re- 
Bad  con-  bellion  of  Shah  Jehan  the  emperor’s  fon  ;  and  the  lnflu- 
du&  of  his  ence  0£  jq oor  Jehan  his  miftrefs  perplexed  the  councils 
facceflors.  ^  nation.  In  this  prince’s  reign  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  firft  Englifh  ambaffador,  arrived  at  the  court  of  Hin- 
doftan.  The  Portugnefe  had  now  acquired  confiderable 
poffefiion  s  in  Guzarat  and  Bengal,  but  only  thofe  in  the 
former  province  attraaed  the  attention  of  the  court  ;  fo 
that  the  Perfian  hiftorian  takes  no  notice  of  thofe  in 
Bengal.  In  the  reiglr  of  Shah  Jehan,  who  fucceeded 
bis  father  Jehan  Guire  in  1627,  the  conqueft  of  the 
Deccan  was  more  vigoroufly  pufhed  than  before  ;  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  fuch  a  dellru&ive  manner, 
that  moft  of  the  princes  in  thofe  parts  were  fain  to  make 
fubmifiion  to  the  emperor.  During  this  reign  a  war 
took  place  with  the  Portugnefe,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
putfion  of  the  latter  from  Hoogly  011  the  Ganges.  In 
his  private  charader  Shah  Jehan  was  a  very  debauched 
and  wicked  prince,  which  gave  occafion  to  one  of  his 
I4.  fons  named  Aureng-zib  or  Aurengzebe ,  to  dethrone  him. 

The  empire  This  prince  attained  his  end  by  a  train  of  deep  hypo- 
raifed  to  it*crify  and  difihnulation  ;  covering  his  ambition  with,  a 
created  J  c  .mrlpr  rhnt  rweteure  commit- 
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height  by 
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zebe. 


pretence  of  religion,  and  under  that  pretence  commit¬ 
ting  the  greatefl  crimes.  He  engaged  in  a  war  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  he  defeated  by  un 
forefeen  accidents,  when  he  himfelf  ftemed  to  be  on 
the  brink  of  deftruaion.  Having  at  laft  got  them  in¬ 
to  his  power,  he  put  them  both  to  death,  and  then  la- 
merited  their  misfortune.  One  of  his  brothers  who 
a  (Titled  him,  was  rewarded  firft  with  imprifonment,  and 
then  with  death.  By  the  year  1660,  he  had  attained 
full  poffefiion  of  the  fovereignty,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  year  1678  there  reigned  a  profound  tranquil- 
lity  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the  Deccan, 
to  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  incited  by  the  refolu- 
tion  and  growing  power  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Mahratta  hate  ;  and  who,  in  that  chara&er,  appeared 
almoft  as  a  rival  to  Aurengzebe  himfelf.  Having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans,  who  lived  beyond  the 
Indus,  he  perfecuted  the  Hindoos  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Aglmere  commenced  a  war 
again  if  him.  On  this  occafion  he  headed  his  armies 
abb  in  perfon  ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to.be  hem¬ 
med  in  among  the  mountains,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  enemy  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  allow  him  to  efcape.  They  allowed  alfo  the 
emprefs  to  make  her  efcape  after-  toe  had  been,  a&ually 
taken.  In  1681  he  renewed  his  incurfions  into  that 
country,  took  and  deftroyed  Chedure,  committing 
other  devaluations,  and  every  where  deftroying  the  Hin¬ 
doo  temples  and  objedls  of  worfhip  ;  but  notwithltand- 
ing  all  his  efforts,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  abandon  his 
enterprife,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  peace.  From 
the  year  1678  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  I7°7> 
is  faid  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  In  the  Deccan, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  he  reduced,  and  for  the  laft 


tal  could  not  but  be  productive  of  bad  confequences. 

Rebellions  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  during  this  period,  the  Jats  or  Jauts  firft  made 
their  appearance  in  the  province  of  Agra.  They  were 
at  firft  only  a  fet  of  banditti  ;  but  have  fince  grown  to 
be  a  very  confiderable  ftate,  and  once  were  of  fome 
confequence  in  Upper  Hindoftan.  After  the  10th 
year  of  Aurengzebe’s  reign,  however,  we  know  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  his  tranfadlions,  as  he  would  not  allow  any  hif- 
tory  of  it  to  be  written.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
empire  extended  from  the  10th  to  the  35th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almoft  as  many  degrees  in  longitude. 

“  His  revenue  (fays  Major  Rennel)  exceeded  35  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  Sterling,  in  a  country  where  the  pro¬ 
duces  of  the  earth  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  ,  as  m 
England.  But  fo  weighty  a  fceptre  could  be  wielded  ' 

only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe’s  :  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  in  a  courfe  of  50  years  after  his  death,  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  minifters  reduced 
this  aftonifhing  empire  to  nothing.” 

Aurengzebe  left  four  forts;  Maufum,  afterwards  em-  Its  quictr 
peror,  under  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah  ;  Azem,  Kaum  decline  un 
Bufo,  and  Acbar,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Per- 
iia  30  years  before  on  account  of  his  having  engaged 
in  rebellion  againft  his  father.  A  civil  war  inftantly 
commenced  between  Azem  and  Mauzum  ;  the  event  of 
which  was  decided  in  a  great  battle,  where  300,000 
combatants  were  brought  into  the  field  on  each  fide. 

In  this  battle  Azem  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  after 
which  Mauzuma  afcended  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Ba¬ 
hader  Shah.  He  was  a  prince  of  confiderable  abilities; 
but  the  diforders  of  the  empire  were  already  rifen  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  during  his  toort  reign  of  five 
years,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  compofe  them.  He 
was  firft  engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Kaum  Bufli, 
whom  he  alfo  defeated  and  killed  ;  after  which  his  at¬ 
tention  was  engaged  by  the  Seiks,  a  new  fet  of  religion- 
ifts,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had  filent- 
ly  eftablifhed  themfelves  along  the  foot  of  the  eaftern 
mountains.  They  now  appeared  in  arms  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lahora,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country  from 
thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  againft  thefe  adverfaries  in  perfon,  and  with  great, 
difficulty  brought  them  under  fubjc&ion.  He  then 
took  up  his  refider.ee  at  Lahore,  where  he  died  after  . 
a  fhort  illnefs,  without  having  ever  vifited  the  imperial 
cities  of  Agra  or  Delhi.  * 

After  the  death  of  Bahader  Shah  the  empire  was 
again  contefted  among  his  four  fons.  Of  thefe  the  fe- 
cond,  named  Azem  Oofhaun,  took  poffefiion  of  the 
treafures  ;  but  was  oppofed  by  his  three  brothers,  who 
agreed  to  divide  the  empire  among  them.  Azem  was 
defeated  and  killed  in  a  battle,  gained  chiefly  by  the 
valour  and  condu&of  theyoungeft  named  Shah  Jehan; 
who  feemed  refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  as 
a  proof  of  his  fincerity,  ordered  the  treafures  to  be  di¬ 
vided.  This  was  prevented  by  the  intrigues  of  Z00L- 
(ecar  khan,  an  omrah  in  high  truft.  A  new  civil  war 
commenced,  in  which  Jehan  Shah  was  killed.  The 
two  remaining  brothers  tried  their  fortune  in  a  third 
battle,  which  left  Jehaunder,  the  eldeft,  in  poffefiion  of 
the  throne.  In  nine  months  he  was  dethroned  by  Fe* 
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rakfere,  or  Fnrrokfere,  fon  to  tlie  deceafed  Azem  Oo- 
fhaun  ;  having,  during  his  fhort  reign,  difplayed  almoft 
unparalleled  meannefs  of  fpirit. 

This  revclution  was  accomplifhed  by  the  affiftance 
of  two  brothers,  Heuflein  AH  Khan  and  Abdoolla 
Khan,  who  had  ext  en  five  governments  in  the  eaftern 
provinces.  The  calamities  of  the  empire  were  not  at 
all  abated  during  this  reign.  In  1713  the  Seiks 
appeared  again  in  arms;  and  in  1716  were  grown  fo 
formidable,  that  the  emperor  himfelf  was  obliged  to 
march  againft  them  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
particulars  of  this  campaign.  About  this  time  the 
Englifh  Eafl  India  company  obtained  the  famous  Fir¬ 
man  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and  im¬ 
port  weKe  exempted  from  duties  or  cufloms  ;  which 
was  regarded  as  the  company’s  commercial  charter  in 
India,  while  they  flood  in  need  of  protedbion  from  the 
-princes  of  that  country. 

Ferokfere  was  depofed,  and  his  eyes  put  out  by  the 
two  brothers  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fame  year  two  other  emperors,  whom 
they  afterwards  fet  up,  were  depofed  and  murdered  ; 
and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Aureng- 
zebe,  1 1  princes  of  his  line,  who  had  either  mounted 
the  throne  or  been  competitors  for  it,  were  extermi- 
nated,  while  the  government  declined  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  the  empire  feemed  ready  to  be  difmembered 
to  a  greater  degree  than  it  had  even  been  before  the 
invafion  of  Tamerlane.  In  1718  the  two  brothers 
raifed  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grandfon 
of  Bahader  Shah  ;  but  this  prince  having  got  fufficient 
warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predeceffors,  took  care  to 
rid  himfelf  of  thefe  powerful  fubje&s,  though  this  could 
not  be  accompllfhed  without  a  civil  war.  New  ene¬ 
mies,  however,  darted -up.  Nizam-ahMuluk,  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan,  had  been  for  fome  time  augmenting 
his  power  by  every  poffible  method,  and  was  evidently 
afpiring  at  independence.  Having  received  fome  af¬ 
fronts  from  the  two  brothers,  who  for  fome  time  had 
ruled  every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway,  he  thought 
proper  to  retire  to  his  government.  In  1722  he  was 
invited  to  court,  and  offered  the  place  of  vizier  or  prime 
minifler,  but  declined  accepting  it,  while  the  growing 
and  formidable  power  of  the  Mahrattas  furnifhed  him 
with  a  pretence  for  augmenting  his  army.  At  la  ft, 
having  by  the  year  1738  attained  a  fufficient  degree 
of  ftrength  to  accomplifh  his  purpofes,  and  confident 
of  his  having  a  large  party  at  court,  he  came  thither 
attended  by  a  great  body  of  armed  followers.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  intereft  of  the  emperor  was  fiill 
too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  celebrated  Perfian 
ufurper  Nadir  Shah,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Khculi  Khan ,  to  invade  Hindoftan.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without 
oppofition.  The  imperial  general  Douran  being  killed 
in  a  fkirmifh,  no  decifive  engagement  took  place  ;  and 
the  Perfian  chief,  though  far  advanced  into  Hindoftan, 
yet  looked  upon  matters  to  be  fo  uncertain,  that  he 
offered  to  evacuate  the  country  and  retire  for  50  lacks 
of  rupees,  about  half  a  million  flerling.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hindered  the  emperor  from 
complying  with  this  moderate  demand  ;  inftead  of 
■which  he  abfiirdly  threw  himfelf  upon  the  ufurper’s 
mercy,  who  then  took  poffiffion  of  Delhi,  demanding 
>p  154. 
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a  ranfom  of  30  millions  flerling.  At  an  interview  with  Hindoftsm. 
the  emperor,  he  feverely  reprimanded  him  for  his  mif-  ~ "V— ^ 
condnd  ;  however  lie  told  him,  that  as  he  was  of  the 
race  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  had  not  offended  the 
reigning  family  of  Perfia,  he  would  not  take  the  enV* 
pire  from  him  ;  only  as  he  had  put  him  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  fo  far  to  fettle  his  affairs,  he  infilled  that  his 
expences  (hould  be  paid*  The  unfortunate  emperor 
made  no  anfwer  to  this  fpeecli ;  but  Nadir  took  care 
to  enforce  the  latter  part  of  it.  Some  time  after  the 
depaiture  of  the  emperor,  Nadir  went  to  the  camp  to 
pay  him  a  vifit ;  where  he  feized  upon  200  cannon, 
with  fome  treafure  and  valuable  effe&s,  fending  them 
off  immediately  to  Candahar.  He  then  marched  back 
to  Delhi,  where  a  mob  arofe  about  the  price  of  corn. 

As  Nadir  Shah  was  endeavouring  to  quell  it,  a  mufket 
was  defig nedly  fired  at  him,  by  which  he  narrowly  ef- 
caped  being  killed.  Exafperated  at  this,  he  command¬ 
ed  an  indiferiminate  maffacre  to  be  made,  which  his  Inhabitant* 
cruel  foldiers  inftantly  put  in  execution  with  the  greateft  of  Delhi 
alacrity,  and  1 20,000, or,  according  to  others,  150,000,  flau*shtej> 
of  the  miferable  inhabitants  were  flaughtered  without ed* 
mercy.  This  was  followed  by  a  feizure  of  all  the 
jewels,  plate,  and  valuable  articles  which  could  be 
found,  befides  the  exadion  of  the  30  millions,  which 
was  done  with  the  utmofl  rigour  ;  infomuch  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  chofe  rather  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives  than  to  bear  the  torments  to  which  they 
were  fubjeded  in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fum  im- 
pofed  upon  them.  During  thefe  horrid  feenes,  Nadir 
caufed  the  marriage  of  his  fon  to  be  celebrated  with  a  ♦ 
grand  daughter  of  Aurengzebe  ;  and  after  having  ex¬ 
torted  every  thing  which  he  demanded,  at  laft^took 
leave  of  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of  fricndfhip. 

He  put  the  crown  upon  his  head  with  his  own  hands; 
and  after  having  given  him  fome  falutary  advice  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  government  of  his  empire,  lie  fet  out  from 
Delhi  on  the  6th  of  May  1739. 

.  By  this  invafion  the  empire  fuftained  prodigious  lofs.  Miferable 
Since  the  arrival  of  Nadir  in  Hindoffan,  about  200,000  of 
people  had  been  deftroyed,  and  goods  and  treafure  car-  Hind°dan 
ried  off  to  the  amount  of  125  millions  flerling.  Mo- departure, 
hammed  had  ceded  to  the  ufurper  all  the  provinces  of  F 
Hindoftan  fnuated  to  the  weft  of  the  Indus.  His  de¬ 
parture  left  the  Nizam  in  poffeffion  of  all  the  remain- 
ing  power  in  the  empire,  which  he  inftantly  made  ufe 
of  to  eflablifh  himfelf  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Deccan. 

The  province  of  Bengal  had  already  become  indepen¬ 
dent  under  Aliverdy  Cawn,  in  the  year  1  738  ;  and  not 
long  after,  it  was  invaded  by  a  vafl  army  of  Mahrattas 
tinder  fanftion  of  the  emperor’s  name;  who  being  un¬ 
able  to  fatisfy  them  in  the  arrears  of  tribute  he  had 
been  obliged  to  confent  to  pay,  fent  them  into  Bengal 
to  colledl  for  them felves.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
Ilohillas,  a  tribe  from  the  mountains  which  lie  between 
India  and  Perfia,  ere&ed  an  independent  ftate  on  the 
call  of  the  Ganges,  within  80  miles  of  Delhi. 

The  total  diiTolution  of  the  empire  feemed  now  to 
be  faft  approaching.  In  the  confufioa  which  took 
place  after  the  murder  of  Nadir  Shah,  Abdallah,  one 
of  his  generals,  feized  upon  the  eaflern  part  of  Perfia, 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  India,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Nadir  by  Mohammed  Shah;  which  he  form¬ 
ed  into  a  kingdom  Hill  known  by  the  name  of  Canda- 
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TIin<!oftan.  har  or  AldalTi ;  of  which  a  more  particular  account  is 
^ — r— '  given  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  article. 

This  year  Mohammed  Shah  died,  after,  a  reign  of 
29  years  ;  which,  confidering  the  fate  of  his  immediate 
predecefTors,  and  the  anarchy  univerfally  prevalent 
throughout  Hindoftan,  mud  be.  accounted  very  won¬ 
derful.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ahmed  Shah  ; 
during  whofe  reign,  which  laded  about  fix  years,  the 
total  divifion  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  took 
place.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  family  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  but  a  fmall  trad  of  territory  round  the  city  of 
Delhi,  now  no  longer  a  capital,  and  expofed  to  the  re¬ 
peated  depredations  of  invaders,  with  confequent  maf- 
facres  and  famines.  The  laft  army  which  could  with 
propriety  be  termed  imperial ,  was  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
hillas  in  1749  ;  by  which  their  independence  was  fully 
eftabliihed  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  of  Del¬ 
hi.  The  Jauts,  01  Jats,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  the  province  of  Agra ;  the  Deccan  and 
Bengal  were  feized  upon  by  their  viceroys,  Nizam  and 
Aliverdy.  Oude  was  feized  on  by  Seifdar  Jang  (fa¬ 
ther  to  the  late  Snjali  Dowlah);  Allahabad  by  Moham¬ 
med  Kocli.  Maliva  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Mahrattas  and  feveral  native  princes,  and  Zemindars.: 
Agimere  reverted  of  courfe  to  its  ancient  lords,  the  Raj¬ 
poot  princes  ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  fbare  of  Maliva,  pofTeffed  the  greateft.  part  of 
Guzerat,  Berar,  and  Oriffa  ;  befides  their  ancient  do¬ 
minions  in  the  Deccan.  Thefe  people  were  now  be¬ 
come  fo  powerful,  that  they  were  alternately  courted 
and  employed  by  the  contending  parties,  like  the  Svvifs 
in  Europe  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  Swifs  are  paid 
by  thofe  who  employ  them,  whereas  the  Mahrattas. al¬ 
ways  take  care  to  pay  themfelves.  Abdalla  having 
eftablifhed  his  empire  in  the  manner  above  related,  en¬ 
tered  Lahore  and  Moultan,  or  the  Panjab,  with  a  view 
to  conqueft.  “  The  whole  country  of  Hindoftan  was 
in  commotion  (fays  Major  Rennel)  from  one  entrance 
to  the  other,  each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or 
attacks  of  the  other ;  fo  that  all  regular  government 
was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  pra&ifed  in  every  form. 
Perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world  it  has  feldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  bonds  of  government  were  fo  fuddenly 
diffolved,  over  a  portion  of  country  containing  at  leait 
60  millions  of  inhabitants. ” 

Fir  Whiter-  In  1 748  the  Nizam  died  at  the  age  of  104,  and  was 
ference  of  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Nazirjung,  to  che  prejudice  of  his 
the  French  eldeft  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor, 
and  Enplilh  CCRtefts  that  followed  on  this  oceafton  for  the 
fairs  of  throne  of  the  Deccan,  and  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  firft 
Hindoftan.  engaged  the  French  and  Englifh  as  auxiliaries  on  op- 
pofite  Tides.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  feries  of  ho- 
ililities,  which  terminated  in  the  total  expulfion  of  the 
French  from  Hindoftan,  the  entire  humiliation  of  the 
Mogul,  and  his  being  reduced  to  the  ftate  of  a  mere 
tool  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  ;  together  with 
the  fubje&ion  of  a  vaft  tradl  of  country  to  the  latter, 
Thefe  tranfa&ions  have  occafioned  very  confiderable 
revolutions,  not  only  in  the  country  properly  called 
Hindoftan ,  but  in  other  places  of  that  extenfive  trad 
called  the  Eaft  Indies  :  for  fome  account  of  which  fee 
the  article  India. 

The  vaft  country  of  Hindoftan  is  at  prefent  divided 
among  the  following  powers. 

Timur  Shah,  fon  of  Ahmed  Shah,  or  Abdallah* 
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poffeffes  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  north-  weft  ward  Hmdofhuv- 
before  we  come  to  the  river  Indus.  This  country,  ex-  v“ 
tending  all  the  way  betwixt  India  and  Perfia,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Duran>  or  Turan  ;  and  was  pofTeffed 
by  the  Afghans,  of  whom  Abdallah  became  the  fove- 
reign.  He  was  defeended  from  an  illuftrious  family  ; 
and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  taken  prifoner  by 
Huffein  Khan,  then  chief  of  Kandahar,  along  with 
his  brother  Zulfecur  Khan,  they  were  releafed  by 
the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah  in  his  paffage  through  that 
country  to  Hindoftan  ;  but  as  that  conqueror  ftiH 
looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  on  account  of 
their  great  influence  with  their  countrymen,  both  were 
fent  to  Mazandaran  in  Perfia.  Here  Zalfecur  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Ahmed,  died  ;  and,  fome  time  after, 
we  find  the  latter  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  Afghan  cavalry  in  the  Perfian  army.  He  continued 
attached  to  the  interefts  of  Nadir  while  that  conqueror 
lived  ;  and  even  attempted,  though  ineffectually,  to 
revenge  his  death.  Proving  unfuccefsful  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  and,  arriving 
at  Kandahar,  was  faluted  chief  of  the  Afghans.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  months  he  became  mafter  of  all 
the  countries  which  the  Mogul  had  been  obliged  to 
cede  to  Nadir  Shah;  and,  encouraged  by  the  diftra&ed 
ftate  of  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan  at  that  time,  he  croffed 
the  Indus,  and  plundered  the  country  to  the  fouth- 
eaft.  An  indecifive  battle  fought  with  the  Indian 
army  under  the  command  of  the  prince  royal  and 
vizier,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed,  obliged  Ahmed 
to  return  to  his  own  territories;  but  he  foon  undertook 
another  expedition,  in  which  he  conquered  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lahore.  In  1 75  5  he ‘returned;  and  after 
flaying  fome  time  at  Lahore,  marched  to  Delhi  the 
capital,  having  been  invited  thither,  as  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  Mogul  himfelf,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  his  vizier.  The  latter  was  accordingly  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  obli¬ 
ged  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner:  but  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  put  to  death,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  unfortunate  A1-' 
lumghire,  the  Mogul,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  be 
ruled  by  him  as  before.  Ahmed  took  care  to  indem¬ 
nify  himfelf  for  his  trouble,  by  laying  the  city  of  Delhi 
under  a  heavy  contribution  ;  and  having  ftaid  for  about 
a  month,  during  which  time  he  concluded  a  marriage 
betwixt  his  fon  Timur  and  the  emperor’s  niece,  he 
marched  againft  a  tribe  of  Hindoos  named  the  Jauts , 
and  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  province  of 
Agra.  In  this  expedition  he  furprifed  the  city  of 
Matra,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Krtjhen% 
the  Apollo  of  the  Hindoos;  and  facrificed  to  the  Gopta , 
the  mufes  of  the  country.  He  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  furprife  Agra  through  the  refolution  of  Fazil  Cawn 
the  governor  ;  after  which  he  led  back  his  troops  to 
Delhi,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mohammed 
Shah  the  late  emperor,  whom  Allumghire  had  in  vain 
folicited  for  himfelf. 

Having  fettled  his  fon  Timur  in  the  government  of 
Lahore,  Ahmed  quitted  Hindoftan,  and  returned  to 
his  dominions,  where  he  found  every  thing  in  confu- 
fion.  Timur,  who  during  his  father’s  abfence  had 
been  frequently  difturbed  by  the  Seiks,  a  tribe  ©f  Hin¬ 
doos  who  profefs  deifm,  was  in  1760  driven  out  by  a 
vaft  army  of  Mahrattas  commanded  by  Roganaut  Row 
3  U  .  the 
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Hindoftan.  the  Paifhwa’s  brother,  of  whom  fo  much  mention  has 
1  .  /-w  a}rea(jy  been  maje#  Next  year,  however,  Ahmed 

croffed  the  Indus,  and  eafily  recovered  his  former  ter¬ 
ritories  ;  foon  after  which  he  became  head  of  a  league 
formed  among  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Mahrattas.  In 
thi3  enterprife  he  proved  fuccefsful;  and  overthrew  the 
Mahrattas  in  a  deciftve  and  very  bloody  battle,  in 
which  more  than  50,000  of  them  were  killed  on  the 
fpot.  The  purfuit  lafted  feveral  days,  and  their  vaft 
army  was  totally  difperfed ;  Ahmed  being  every 
where  received  with  acclamations  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  faithful.  In  1762  he  again  eroded  the  Indus,  with 
a  view  to  conquer,  or  rather  to  exterminate,  the  Seiks, 
whofe  incurfions  had  become  very  troublefome,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  his  kingdom.  Having  defeated 
their  army,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  ftrong  holds,  he  fet  a  price  on  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  profeffed  their  tenets ;  and  that  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  heaps  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been 
piled  up  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  thefe  parts.  At 
laft,  heaving  that  they  had  affembled  in  great  numbers 
to  celebrate  an  annual  fellival,  he  marched  with  an 
army  to  furprife  them.  The  Seiks,  however,  were 
well  provided  for  his  reception,  and  an  obilinate  battle 
enfued.  During  the  time  of  the  engagement  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  happened,  which,  though  difregarded  by 
the  Seiks,  greatly  difinaved  the  fnperftitious  Moham¬ 
medans.  Ahmed  was  therefore  defeated;  and  though 
he  frequently  returned,  was  never  able  thoroughly  to 
fubdue  that  people.  At  lall,  having  been  long  afflidl- 
ed  with  an  ulcer  in  his  face,  he  died  on  the  15th  of 
July  1773,  at  a  place  named  Kohtobay  among  the 
mountains  of  Kandahar,  to  which  he  had  retired  for 
the  fake  of  coohiefs,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Timur,  who  dill  continues  to  enjoy  the  fovereignty. 
The  dominions  of  this  prince  extend  a  very  conlider- 
able  way  to  the  northward  of  the  Indus,  but  he  pof- 
fefles  nothing  in  Hindoftan  befides  the  province  of 
Kalhmire. 

2.  The  Seiks  inhabit  a  country  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Indus,  and  making  part  of  Hindoftan  properly  fo 
called.  They  derive  their  origin  from  a  Hindoo  named 
Nanuck  of  the  call  of  Khatry.  His  father,  named 
Baba  Caloo ,  pofftffed  a  fmall  diilrid  in  the  province  of 
Lahore  named  'Telvandi ,  where  Nanuck  was  boin  in 
the  year  1470.  Like  other  founders  of  new  feels  or 
nations,  he  is  faid  during  his  infancy  to  have  given 
many  indications  of  his  future  fuperiority  to  the  reil 
of  mankind.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  received 
no  farther  education  than  what  was  common  to  young 
men  of  his  call;  viz.  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  hearing  the  fallras  or  commentaries  on  the  facred 
books.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  married  to  a  woman 
of  his  own  call,  by  whom  he  had  two  fon*.  Being  a 
convert  to  the  worftiip  of  the  Invifible,  or  deifm,  he 
accuftomed  himfelf  to  declaim  again!!  the  folly  of  wor- 
fhipping  idols,  and  the  impiety  of  paying  adoration  to 
any  but  the  fupreme  Being.  At  the  age  of  25  he  left 
his  family  to  vifit  Bengal  and  the  eaftein  parts  of  Hin¬ 
doftan  ;  in  a  fecond  journey  he  vifited  the  fouth,  and 
in  a  third  he  went  as  far  as  Perfia  and  Arabia.  On 
his  return  from  this  laft  journey,  he  expreffed  a  defire 
of  remaining  in  his  native  country  ;  and  was  furnifhed, 
according  to  his  wifh,  with  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 


banks  of  the  river  Bavy,  about  80  miles  north  e  aft  ward  Hindofcm.f 

from  the  city  of  Lahore.  Here  he  took  up  his  reft-  - 4 

dence  for  the  reft  of  his  days  ;  and  choofing  to  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  he  dwelt  at  a  diftance 
from  his  wife  and  children,  who  came  occaftonaliy  to 
viftt  him.  Having  acquired  great  reputation  for  his 
piety,  wifdom,  and  learning,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
70  ;  and  ftnee  his  death  the  place  of  his  abode  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Dlhra  Daira,  or  “  the  place  of 
worftiip. His  eldeft  fon  founded  a  fed  of  devotees 
named  Nanuck  Shoiy ;  but  his  fecond  employed  himfelf 
in  the  ufual  occupations  of  mankind.  On  account  of 
the  oppreflion  of  the  Mohammedan  governors,  however, 
he  removed  from  Telvandi,  the  eftate  of  his  anceftor«, 
and  fettled  at  Kartarpour,  which  his  defendants  ftill 
poffefs.  They  are  refpeded  by  the  Seiks  on  account 
of  their  being  the  pofterity  of  Nanuck,  but  are  not 
held  in  any  veneration  on  a  religious  account. 

b  The  doctrines  of  Nanuck  were  taught  by  a  favourite 
difciple  of  his  named  Lhina>  but  011  whom  he  bellowed 
on  his  death- bed  the  appellation  of  Angud .  By  him 
the  dodrines  of  the  fed  were  colleded  in  a  work 
named  Pothy,  or  “  the  book  and  an  hiftory  of  the 
life  of  Nanuck  himfelf  was  given  in  another  named. 

Jenum  Sakky.  Both  thefe  were  written  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  charader  called  Gour  Mouekty ,  and  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Nanuck  himfelf.  Angud  named 
for  his  fucceffor  another  difciple  called  Amerdafs  ;  and 
this  method  of  continuing  the  fucceflion  feems  to  have 
been  pradifed  as  long  as  the  difciples  continued  to 
own  one  fupreme  chief. 

For  many  years  the  Seiks  lived  in  peace,  and  gained 
the  good-will  of  the  Mohammedan  governors  by  their 
quiet  and  inoffenftve  behaviour.  By  degrees  their 
numbers  and  their  power  greatly  increafed,  but  in 
proportion  to  their  good  fortune,  they  feem  to  have 
loft  their  virtue  ;  fo  that  their  gourous,  or  chiefs,  who 
had  hitherto  borne  the  charader  of  apoftles,  at  lad 
ftood  forth  as  military  leaders.  The  ftrft  of  thefe  was 
named  Taigh>  whofe  fucceffor,  named  Govand  Singt 
was  the  tenth  andlaft  of  the  gourous.  lie  en^a^od  in 
a  rebellion  againit  the  government  ;  but  was  at  lad 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  even  attended  the  emperor 
Bahader  Shah  in  peifcu.  At  laft  he  was  affafiinated 
by  a  Pctan  foldier,  not  without  a  fnfpicion  of  the 
emperor  himfelf  being  concerned.  As  he  did  not 
name  a  fucceffor,  his  followers  chofe  a  chief  for  them- 
felves  named  Banda ,  who  foon  began  to  make  depre¬ 
dations  on  his  neighbours;  but  being  at  laft  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  and  fent  to  Delhi  with  his  family  and  many  of 
his  countrymen,  they  were  all  put  to  an  ignominious 
death.  By  this  execution  the  Seiks  were  lo  much  ex- 
afperated,  that  they  fwore  eternal  vengeance  againit 
the  Mohammedans,  and  have  ever  fince  manifefled  a 
moft  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  diftradion  of  the  Mogul  empire  by  the 
invafton  of  Nadir  Shah,  they  conqueied  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces.  Wherever  they  came  they  threw  down  the 
mofqnes,  and  obliged  every  one  to  quit  the  country 
who  refufed  to  embrace  their  tenets.  Their  war  with 
Ahmed  Shah  has  been  already  mentioned.  Since  his 
death  they  have  recovered  all  the  territories  they  loft 
during  their  conttft  with  him  ;  and  now  poflefs  the 
greateft  part  of  Moultan^  as  well  as  feveral  diftrids  in 
the  province  of  Delhi ;  including  in  their  territories 

the 
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HiidoftM  the  whole  of  that  rich  country  named  the  Panjab,  on 

l — v - account  of  five  rivers  which  defcend  from  the  northern 

mountains,  and  inclofe  or  interfeft  .it,  running  after- 
wards  into  the  Indus, 

The  Seiks,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  worlhip 
one  God  ;  but  without  image,  or  believing  in  any  me¬ 
diator.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  meat  except  beef;  fpa- 
'  ring  the  black  cattle,  in  all  probability,  on  account  of 
their  utility.  Pork  is  very  generally  eaten,  probably 
an  account  of  its  being  forbidden  by  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  They  are  commonly  dreffed  in  blue,^  a  colour 
reckoned  unlucky  by  the  other  Hindoos.  Their  drefs 
confifts  of  blue  trowfers  of  cotton,  a  fort  of  plaid  ge¬ 
nerally  chequered  with  blue  and  thrown  over  the  right 
ffioulder,  with  a  blue  turban.  Their  government  is 
lodged  in  an  affembly  of  different  chiefs;  but  who,  as 
individuals,  are  independent  of  one  another,  and  have 
feparate  territories.  They  meet  annually,  or  oftener 
if  occafion  requires,  at  a  place  called  Anther jer,  which 
is  held  iu  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  ;  where  there 
is  a  large  tank  lined  with  granite,  and  fwrrounded  with 
buildings,  and  beautifully  ornamented.  Their  force  is 
very  confiderable,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  200,000 
cavalry.  However,  they  can  feldom  be  brought  to 
a£t  in  concert,  unlefs  the  whole  nation  be  threatened 
with  fonie  imminent  danger.  They  are  a  llrong  hardy 
race  of  men,  and  capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ; 
and  fo  expert  in  war,  that  of  late  almoft  all  the.  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries  have  been  laid  under  contribution 
by  them,  feveral  petty  chiefs  having  confented  to  pay 
them  a  fmall  annual  tribute  in  order  to  avoid  their  m- 
curfions.  When  in  the  field,  none  but  the  principal 
officers  have  tents,  and  thofe  extremely  fmall,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftruck  and  tianfported  with  the  greater 
quicknels  and  facility.  In  cold  weather  the  foldiers 
wrap  themfelves  during  the  night  in  a  coarfe  blanket, 
which  in  the  time  of  marching  is  folded  and  carried 
011  their  liorfe.  Their  country  is  well  cultivated,  po¬ 
pulous,  and  abounding  in  cattle,  particularly  horfes, 
which  are  reckoned  the  bed  in  all  Hindoftan.  1  his 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  duds  which  were  for¬ 
merly  eitablifhed  in  different  places  of  the  province  of 
Lahore  on  account  of  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Stallions 
were  fent  thither  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and  theie 
was  a  fixed  order  to  fend  to  the  fluds  in  Lahore  all 
fuch  Arabian  aud  Perfian  horfes  as  by  any  accident 
fhould  be  rendered  unfit  for  mounting.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  deifm,  the  Seiks  are  faid  to  have  a  fupeifti- 
tious  veneration  for  their  fword ;  infomucb,  that  before 
one  of  them  will  eat  with  a  perfon  of  another  religiou, 
lie  draws  his  fword,  and  palling  it  over  the  viduals, 
repeats  Tome  words  of  prayer,  after  which  he  will 
freely  partake  of  them.  Contrary  ,  to  the  praa.ice 
of  all  the  other  Hindoos,  they  diflike  the  fmokmg 
of  tobacco  ;  but  many  of  them  fmoke  and  chew 
bang,  which  fometimes  produces  a  degree  of  intoxi- 

cation.  .  .  ,  r  c 

3.  The  provinces  of  Delhi  have,  in  the  courle  01  a 
few  years,  frequently  changed  their  mailers,  but  have 
fcarce  at  any  period  during  that  time  been  under  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign.  Their  laft  governor  was 
named  Kadjiff  Khan ,  under  the  title  of  generaliffimo 
of  the  emperor.  He  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  Kouly  Khan,  coufin  to  Soujah  al  Dowlali  ; 
after  which  he  went  to  Caffim  Aly  Khan  nabob  of 
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Bengal ;  after  whofe  expulfion  he  retired  with  a  party  Hindoftan. 
of  horfe  to  Bundelcund  into  the  fervice  of  Rajah  Coman  v 
Sing.  He  next  joined  the  Engliffi;  and  at  laft  became 
the  general  of  Shah  Allum.  With  a  body  of  Englifii 
feapoys  who  had  been  put  under  his  command,  and 
fome  other  troops  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  fervice, 
he  fubdued  the  countries  near  Delhi,  conquered  almoft 
all  the  territories  of  the  Jauts,  reducing  the  cities  of 
Agra,  Dieg,  and  other  principal  towns.  Thefe  con- 
quells  were  indeed  effe&ed  iu  the  name  of  the  Mogul, 
but  he  derived  little  benefit  from  them  ;  NadjifF  being 
the  real  mailer,  and  keeping  pofTeffion  of  them  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1782  :  and  fince  that  time 
the  countries  we  fpeak  of  have  been  involved  in  a  feene 
of  continual  anarchy  and  bloodlhed. 

4.  Next  to  the  provinces  of  Delhi  are  the  dominions 
of  the  independent  rajahs,  whofe  dominions  He  conti¬ 
guous  to  one  another.  The  principal  are  thofe  of 
Joinagar  or  Jaypour,  Joadpour  or  Marwar,  Oudiapour 
or  Chitore,  and  Jefalmire.  Thefe  countries  are  under 
a  kind  of  feudal  conftitution,  and  every  village  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  furnilh  a  certain  number  of  horfemen  at  the 
Ihortefl  warning.  The  people  are  brave,  hardy,  and 
very  much  attached  to  their  refpe&ive  chiefs;  and  their 
army  is  very  formidable,  amounting  when  collected  to 
about  150,000  horfemen. 

5.  The  Jauts  were  a  tribe  who  folio  wed  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan.  About  40  years  ago  they  were  formed  into  a 
nation  by  Tackou  Souragemul,  proprietor  of  an  in- 
confiderable  diftrid.  After  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
all  the  countries  dependent  on  Agra,  of  the  town  it- 
felf,  and  many  other  important  places,  he  was  killed 
in  battle  with  Nadjib  ul  Dowlah,  the  Rohilla  chief,  in 
1763.  Since  that  time  the  power  of  this  people  has 
been  fo  much  reduced  by  domellic  contentions  and 
foreign  wars,  that  the  prefent  rajah  pofTeftes  only  a 
flrong  town  named  Bartpoor ,  with  a  lmall  diftrid 
around  it.  The  Jaut3,  however,  it  is  faid,  are  now 
manifefting  a  martial  difpofition,  and  thus  may  poffibly 
be  foon  in  a  condition  to  recover  their  former  extent 
of  territory. 

6.  The  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  Hindoo  powers 
are  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the  Europeans  firil 
became  acquainted  in  their  original  territories  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  The  firft  of  their  chiefs  was  named  Seeva,  or 
Seevajee;  who  is  faid  to  have  been  defeended  from  the 
ancient  Hindoo  emperors,  and  whofe  father  was  lord 
of  a  fmall  dillricl,  for  which  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mohammedan  king  of  Viziapour.  For  fome  reafon, 
unknown  to  us,  he  was  at  laft  arrefted  by  order  of 
that  king,  and  died  in  confinement  ;  but  his  fon 
Seeva-jee  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  important  places,  with 
a  confiderable  trad  of  territory,  which  were  afterwards 
ceded  to  him  by  the  queen-regent,  the  king  of  Vizia¬ 
pour  having  died  foon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

Seeva-jce  having  thus  eftablilhed  himfelf,  foon  became 
foimidable  to  his  neighbours.  Many  of  the  Hindoo 
princes  put  themfelves  under  his  protection,  and  he  at 
length  ventured  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor  Aureng- 
zebe.  In  this  he  proved  unfuccefsful,  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  carried  to  Delhi.  Having  found  means,  however,  to 
make  his  efcape,  he  quickly  recommenced  hoftilities ; 
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Hind  oft  an.  the  emperor,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  life, 

^a  r  *  thought  proper  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  fo 
troublefome  an  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Mahrat- 
tas  pretend  that  their  prince  obtained  a  grant  of  10 per 
cent .  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan  ;  which  has 
often  ferved  as  a  pretence  to  invade  that  country,  and 
levy  contributions  on  the  fouthern  nabobs.  Since  that 
time  the  Mahrattas  have  become  fo  powerful,  that  all 
the  princes  of  Hindoftan  are  alarmed  when  they  put 
themfeives  in  motion.  Their  territories  extend  about 
I ooo  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth;  and  they 
are  governed  by  a  number  of  feparate  chiefs,  all  of 
whom  acknowledge  the  Ram  Rajah  as  their  fovereign, 
and  all  except .  Moodajee  Booflah  acknowledge  the 
Paiihwa  as  his  vicegerent.  The  capital  of  the  fovereign 
was  Sattarah  ;  but  the  Paifhvva  generally  refides  at 
Poonah,  one  degree  to  the  fouthward,  and  about  100 
miles  diftant  from  Bombay.  The  country  extends 
along  the  coaft  nearly  from  Goa  to  Cambay.  On  the 
fouth  it  borders  on  the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib ;  on 
the  eaft  it  has  thofe  of  the  Nizam  and  the  rajah  of 
Berar;  and  on  the  north  thofe  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
Sindia  and  Holkar. 

7.  The  rajah  of  Berar,  befides  that  country,  has 
the  greateft  part  of  Orixa.  His  dominions  extend 
about  600  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  250 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  Orixa 
extends  along  the  fea-coaft  for  about  150  Englifli 
miles,  and  divides  the  Britifh  poflefiions  in  Bengal 
from  thofe  commonly  called  the  Northern  Circars.  On  , 
the  weft  his  territories  border  upon  thofe  of  the  Paifh- 
wa  ;  on  the  fouth,  upon  thofe  of  the  Nizam,  Mahomet 
Hyat  a  Patan  chief,  Nizam  Shah,  and  Ajid  Sing. 

The  rajah  himfelf  refides  at  Nagarpour,  about  midway 
betwixt  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

S.  Madajee  Sindia  has  the  greateft  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Malva,  .  together  with  the  province  of 
Cardeifh.  The  remainder  is  under  the  government  of 
Holkar  ;  who,  as  well  as  Sindia,  pretends  to  be  de¬ 
fended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Malva.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  refidence  of  Sindia  is  at  Ugein  near  the  city  of 
Mundu,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  thefe  kings. 
Holkar  refides  at  Indoor,  a  town  little  more  than  30 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  former.  The  dominions 
of  thefe,  and  fome  other  princes  of  fmaller  note,  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  as  the  river  Jumma. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  princes,  though  properly 
Mahrattas,  own  no  allegiance  to  the  Ram  Rajah  or 
great  chief  to^whom  the  main  body  are  nominally  fub- 
]e&.  Some  time  ago  the  Mahrattas  aimed  at  the  con- 
queft  of  all  Hindoftan,  and  even  avowed  a  defign  of 
expelling  all  the  Mohammedan  princes;  but  their  power 
was  effectually  checked  by  the  Britifh,  and  their  difien- 
fions  among  themfeives  put  an  end  to  all  fchemes  of  that 
kind.  Still,  however,  they  were  ready  to  watch  every 
opportunity  of  invading  the  territories  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  and  their  refources^eingfo  confiderable,  they  were 

defervedly  accounted  a  very  formidable  enemy.  The 
ftrength  of  their  army  confifts  chiefly  in  cavalry  ;  and 
both  men  and  hoife  are  capable  of  enduring  a  great  deal 
of  fatigue.  Bodies  of  50  or  60,000  cavalry  have  been 
known  to.  travel  50  miles  a  day  for  many  days  toge¬ 
ther  ;  which,  considering  the  cxceffive  heat  of  the 
country,  muft  certainly  appear  very  furprifing.  The 
country  abounds  very  much  in  horfes,  and  there  is  one 
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kind  named  the  Bheemerteddy  horfe,  which  is  greatly  Hindoftan.' 
efteemed,  and  fold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  com-  "T1 
mon  horfe  of  thefe  parts  is  lean  and  looks  ill,  but  is 
abundantly  fa  for  the  purpofes  of  war.  The  only 
weapon  ufed  by  the  horfemen  is  a  fabre ;  in  the  ufe  of 
which  they  are  fo  dexterous,  that  it  is  fuppofed  the  bell 
European  huffar  would  not  be  more  than  a  match  for 
a  Mahratta  horfeman.  There  are  conliderable  ftuds 
in  every  province  belonging  to  the  Paifhvva  and  dif¬ 
ferent  chiefs ;  and  there  are  likewife  many  jundis  or 
great  herds  of  horfes  belonging  to  particular  perfons, 
who  turn  thofe  they  have  no  occafion  for  loofe  in  the 
open  plains. 

1  he  Mahratta  horfemen  are  dreffed  in  a  quilted 
jacket  of  cotton,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  defences  againft  a  fword  that  can  eafily  be  con¬ 
trived  of  equal  lightnefs  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate 
frequently  renders  it  neceffary  to  be  taken  off.  The  ' 
reft  of  their  drefs  confifts  of  a  pair  of  trowfers,  and  a 
kind  of  broad  turban  which  defeends  low  enough  to 
cover  the  neck  and  fhoulders.  In  cafes  of  emergency 
the  horfemen  carry  provifion  both  for  themfeives  and 
their  horfes  in  a  fmall  bag  tied  upon  the  faddles :  the 
food  of  the  rider  confifts  only  of  a  few  fmall  cakes  with 
a  little  flour  or  rice,  and  fome  fait  and  fpices;  the 
hoife  is  fed  with  a  kind  of  peas  named  gram,  or  with 
balls  made  of  the  flour  of  thefe  peas  mixed  with  but— 
ter,  prepared  after  a  certain  manner,  and  named  gheef 
together  with  fome  garlic  and  hot  fpices.  Thefe  balis- 
.  are  given  by  way  of  cordial,  and  have  the  property  of 
invigorating  the  animal  after  extraordinary  fatigue. 

Sometimes  it  is  faid  that  they  add  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bang ;  a  kind  of  drug  which  poffefTes  an  exhilarating 
a’/t  an<^  Pro<^uces  fome  degree  of  intoxication. 

The  Mahratta  cavalry  feldom  make  any  ufe  of  tents 
even  the  officers  frequently  have  no  other  accommoda¬ 
tion  than  a  fmall  carpet  to  fit  and  lie  on  ;  and  a  finglc 
camel  is  able  to  carry  the  whole  baggage  of  the  gene¬ 
ral.  The  officers,  however,  are  generally  well  mount¬ 
ed,  and  have  fpare  horfes  in  the  field. 

All  the  fubje&s  and  vaffals  of  the  Mahratta  princes 
are  generally  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  field ;  and 
in  any  cafe  in  which  the  honour  or  intereft  of  the  na¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  concerned,  they  generally  unite  in, 
the  common  caufe.  Before  they  invade  any  country, 
the  general  is  at  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
nature  and  fituation  of  it  ;  and  they  have  now  made 
incurfions  into  fo  many  different  parts  of  Hindo¬ 
ftan,  that  there  are  but  few  countries  there  with 
which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted.  Their  great 
fobriety,  and  the  fatigue  they  are  capable  of  undergo¬ 
ing,  render  them  very  dangerous  enemies.  In  all  their 
expeditions  the  foldier  firft  provides  for  his  horfe,  and 
then  goes  to  his  own  meal ;  after  which  he  lies  down 
contented  by  the  fide  of  the  animal,  and  is  ready  to 
mount  him  at  the  firft  found  of  the  nagaf*  or  great 
drum.  They  have  their  horfes  under  the  moil  ex¬ 
cellent  management;  and  by  perpetually  carefling  and 
convening  with  them,  the  animals  acquire  a  degree  of 
docility  and  fagacity  unknown  in  other  countries. 

When  on  an  expedition,  the  horfes  are  accuftomed  to 
eat  grafs  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  is  faid  to  be 
very  nutritive,  and  to  be  .deftitute  of  that  purgative 
quality  which  belongs  to  the  blade  alone.  When  they 
make  an  invafion,  the  devaftation  is  terrible;  the  cattle 
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Htodofhn.  are  driven  off,  the  harveft  deftroyed,  the  villages  burn-  and  there  is  likewife  a  tradition, 

W'l  v~*  ‘  ed,  and  every  human  creature  deftroyed  who.  comes 
in  their  way.  Notwithftanding  this  barbarity  in  time 
of  war,  however,  they  are  very  humane  in  time  of 
peace,  living  in  great  harmony  among  themfelves,  and 
being  alway8  ready  to  entertain  and  affift  ftrangers. 

Many  of  the  cruelties  they  commit  may  be  juftly  reck¬ 
oned  the  effe&s  of  retaliation  for  other  cruelties  exer- 
cifed  upon  them  by  their  adverfaries.  Thus  in  1771, 
after  having  given  Hyder  Ally  a  great  defeat,  they  cut 
off  the  ears  and  nofes  of  a  whole  regiment  of  prifoners, 
and  in  that  condition  fent  them  back  to  their  comman¬ 
der  in  return  for  his  having  done  the  fame  to  a  few 
prifoners  he  had  taken  fome  time  before. 

The  revenue  of  the  Paifhwa  is  very  confiderable  ; 
being  not  lefs  than  ten  millions  fterling ;  but  after  de¬ 
ducing  the  expence  of  colleCion,  and  the  expence  of 
troops  kept  in  readinefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  Hate,  it 
is  fuppofed  that  he  cannot  receive  more  than  four 
millions.  From  this  again  we  mull  deduC  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  troops  immediately  belonging  to  the  Pa- 
iihwa  himfelf,  and  which  may  amount  to  about  three 
millions  fterling ;  fo  that  there  remains  a  furplus  only 
of  one  million  after  paying  all  the  necefiary  expences 
of  government.  This  neverthclefs  has  been  managed 
with  fuch  economy,  that  though  long  and  expenfive 
wars  were  carried  on  after  the  death  of  Narrain  Row, 
the  ftate  was  not  only  clear  of  debt,  but  there  was  a 
furplus  of  two  millions  in  the  treafury,  which  Rogo- 
,  bah  diftipated. 

9.  The  Deccan ,  as  left  in  1  748  by  Nizam  al  Mulek, 
was  by  far  the  moft  important  and  extenfive  foubadary 
or  viceroyfhip  in  the  empire.  It  then  furpafFed  in  fize 
the  largeft  kingdom  in  Europe  ;  but  fince  that  time 
many  provinces  have  been  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  northern  Circars  by  the  Britifh.  The  poflef- 
lions  of  the  Nizam  are  alfo  diminiftied  by  the  ceffion 
of  the  Carnatic  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot ;  great  part  of 
the  territories  of  Tippoo  Saib  ;  and  many  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  lefs  note.  Still,  however,  the  Nizam  ppflefTes 
very  confiderable  territories;  but  his  finances  are  in  fuch 
a  wretched  condition,  and  Ins  provinces  fo  ill  govern¬ 
ed,  that  he  is  accounted  a  prince  of  no  confequence, 
though  otherwife  he  might  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  powers'of  Hindoftan. 

10.  The  dominions  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Hyder  Ally,  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
territories  of  the  Paifhwa;  on  the  fouth  by  TVavancore, 
the  territory  of  an  independent  Hindoo  prince  ;  on  the 
weft  by  the  fea;  and  on  the  eaftby  a  great  ridge  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  them  from  the  territories  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot.  The  country  lying  to  the  eaftward 
of  thefe  mountains  is  called  the  Carnatic  Payen  Ghat , 
and  to  the  weftward  the  Carnatic  Bhalia  Ghat.  The 
latter  belongs' to  Tippoo  Saib;  and  the  two  toge¬ 
ther  make  up  the  country  formerly  named  the  Carna¬ 
tic ,  though  the  name  is  now  reftri&ed  to  the  Payen 
Ghat.  The  fituation  of  the  Bhalia  Ghat  is  confider- 
ably  more  elevated  than  the  other ;  by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  cooler.  On  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  there  is  a  pile  of  ruins  called  by 
the  natives  JlTalavipatam,  and  by  the  Britifh  the  Jeven 
pagodas.  Concerning  this  there  is  a  tradition,  that  it 
©nee  flood  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea  ; 
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that  the  mountains  Hindoflam 
we  fpeak  of  once  formed  the  boundary  of  the  ocean.  -  » 

The  revenue  and  ftrength  of  Hyder  Ally  are  faid  to 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  the  former  amounting 
to  no  more  than  four  millions  annually,  though  by  his 
economy  and  good  management  he  made  it  anfwer 
every  puTpofe  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  He 
was  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the  European  difei- 
pline  among  his  troops  ;  but  notwithftanding  all  his 
endeavours,  he  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  them 
cope  with  the  Britifh.  The  advantages  he  gained  were 
owing  to  his  vaft  fuperiority  in  cavalry,  and  the  cele¬ 
rity  of  his  marches  ;  which  would  have  been  counter- 
a&ed  had  his  adverfaries  been  poffefied  of  a  good  body 
of  cavalry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  event  of  the  war  . 
would  have  been  decided  in  a  fingle  campaign.  .  His 
fon  Tippoo  Saib  is  faid  to  be  a  man  of  lefs  abilities 
than  his  father,  though  more  violent  in  his  difpofition. 

Againft  this  prince  hoftilities  have  lately  been  com¬ 
menced  by  the  Britifh  in  conjunction  with  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  between  whom  an  alliance  had  been  formed. 

But  this  event  has  not  as  yet  been  attended  with  any 
confeqnences  that  merit  a  detail.  . 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  government  of  Hin-Govern- 
doftan,  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  particu-  ment  of 
larly  upon  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  perhaps  sof  any  impor-  Hindaftan. 
tance,  as  the  country  is  divided  into  fo  many  different 
kingdoms;  the  fovereigns  of  which,  however  they  may 
differ  in  other  refpe&s,  feem  all  to  agree  in  defpotifm 
and  oppreffion  of  their  fubje&s.  As  a  very  confider¬ 
able  part  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  behaviour 
of  our  countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  world,  efpecially 
as  an  idea  of  their  excefiive  defpotifm  and  oppreffiorv 
of  the  natives  has  of  late  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the 
national  character  has  fuffered  confiderably  by  it. 

This  has  arifen  partly  from  the  great  pains  taken  to 
propagate  it,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe 
among  wffiom  the  report  was  circulated  ;  and  the.  ex- 
aggerated  accounts  and  contentions  of  the  members  of 
the  government  themfelves,  have  contributed  no  lefs 
to  confirm  and  heighten  the  prejudices  of  the  public.  ^ 

The  Britifh  territories  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  ori-  Defence  oC 
ginally  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  governor  and  1 3  the  Britiflii 
members;  but  this  number  has  fluctuated  occafionally Sover?" 
from  14  to  4,  at  which  it  was  fixed  by  a  <t  of  parlia-“^£  m 
ment.  In  this  council  all  matters,  whether  relating  to 
peace  or  war,  government  or  commerce,  were  debated, 
the  governor  having  no  other  fuperiority  than  that  of 
giving  the  calling  vote.  In  other  refpects  the  whole 
executive  power  was  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  all  the 
correfpondence  w’ith  the  native  princes  of  India  was 
carried  on  by  his  means,  the  difpatches  to  them  be¬ 
ing  figned  by  him  fingly  ;  and  all  the  princes  and  great 
men  who  vifited  the  prefidency  w*ere  firft  received  by 
him,  and  then  introduced  to  the  counfellors.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Fort  William,  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  prefidency  ;  whence,  as  by  liis  office  he 
was  invefted  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  power,  he 
became  an  object  of  fome  envy  and  jealoufy  to  the 
members  of  the  council  and  other  confiderable  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  confequence  of  this,  the 
government  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  Tiding 
with  the  governor,  and  the  other  oppofing  him  5  iir 


though  moft  of  the  ruins  are  now  covered  with  water;,  confequence  of  which,  the  debates  were  frequently  car 
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Hm  Jolla  ii.  ned  G11  vvitli  fuclt  heat  and  violence,  that  _ _ _ 

v'  ~  ot  the  company  are  frequently  (luffed  with  nothing  but 
accounts  of  the  contentions  of  thefe  jarring  parties. 
This  indeed  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes  by  which  the  reputation  of  the  Britifh  go* 
vernmentin  the  eallern  parts  of  the  world  hasfuffered; 
for  as  there  were  very  frequently  opinions  diametri¬ 
cally  oppofite  to  one  another  recorded  upon  the  fame 
fubjeCi,  the  contending  parties  in  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment  had  always  fnfficient  authority  for  what  they 
faid,  let  them  take  which  fide  they  would  ;  and  thus 
the  chara&ers  of  all  concerned  in  the  Eaft  India  go¬ 
vernment  were,  by  one  perfon  or  other,  let  forth  in  the 
moll  opprobrious  light. 

Another  fource  of  reproach  to  the  Britifh  govern¬ 
ment  in  India  was,  that  the  court  of  directors  in  Eng¬ 
land  became  infected  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  party  and 
contention  which  pervaded  all  other  departments  of 
the  Hate.  Lord  Clive  and  Mr  Sullivan  were  the  two 
great  leaders  in  thefe  party-difputes ;  and  as  the  in- 
tereil  of  the  one  or  the  other  prevailed,  different  per- 
fons  were  appointed  to  the  adminiftration,  and  diffe¬ 
rent  meafures  adopted.  The  event  of  all  this  was, 
that  whenever  a  new  adminiftration  was  formed,  the 
firfl  objedt  was  to  condemn  the  meafures  of  thofe  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Thus,  in  the  year  1764,  when 
Lord  Clive  was  made  governor  of  Bengal,  the  new  cli- 
redlors  reprefented  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  in  the 
word  fituation  imaginable,  from  which  they  could  on¬ 


ly  be  extricated  by  the  abilities  of  Clive.  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  latter  in  the  eaft,  he  took  care  to  write 
home  reports  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  condemn  in 
the  moft  violent  manner  every  thing  that  had  been 
done  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  company’s  fervants  were 
cenfured  indiferiminately  without  being  allowed  any 
means  of  defence,  as  they  were  in  truth  ignorant  of 
the  charges  brought  againff  them.  When  the  affairs 
of  the  company  were  brought  under  a  parliamentary 
review  in  the  year  1774,  the  government  was  brought 
under  a  new  regulation.  It  now  confided  of  a  gover¬ 
nor-general  and  four  counfellors  ;  three  of  whom  were 
fent  from  England  ;  two  being  military  gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  and  the  third  a  gentleman  employed  in  the 
war-office.  On  their  arrival  they  proceeded  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Lord  Clive  had  done  before  them: 
they  pronounced  in  the  mod  decifive  manner,  that  the 
company’s  affairs  were  in  a  ruinous  date  ;  and  that 
every  fpecies  of  corruption  had  been  pradlifed  by  the 
former  government.  This  general  accufation,  unfup- 
ported  by  any  kind  of  evidence,  was  the  condant 
theme  of  the  difpatches  fent  by  them  to  England  ; 
and  thus  has  the  reputation  of  the  Britifh  government 
differed  exceedingly  through  the  unwarrantable  liber¬ 
ties  which  its  own  fervants  have  been  allowed  to  take 
with  one  another.  It  mud  alfo  be  confidered,  that 
fiom  the  remote  fituation  of  India,  and  the. unavoid¬ 
able  ignorance  of  its  affairs  on  that  account,  it  was 
eafy  for  any  perfon,  whofe  malicious  purpofes  it  might 
fnit,  to  prejudice  the  public  againll  the  fervants  of  the 
company  to  as  great  a  degree  as  lie  pleafed.  Hence 
fome  per Ions,  loured  by  difappointment,  or  envious  of 
the  fuppoftd  emoluments  of  others,  reprefented  matters 
in  fuch  an  unfair  light  to  their  correfpondents  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  the  mod  unjud  and  fhameful  charges  were 
frequently  brought  agandl  icnocent  perfons,  whichthey 
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the  records  could  neither  prevent  nor  defend  themfelves  againft.  Hindolha.': 

Tilt  dreadful  famine  which  took  place  in  Bengal  in  the - V 

year  1769,  offered  to  thefe  malevolent  perfons  a  moft 
fruitful  fource  of  calumny;  and  many  individuals  were 
accufed  of  having  brought  on  this  dreadful  calamity, - 
which  arofe  entirely  from  a  natural  caufc,  viz.  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  rains,  and  which  no  human  power  could 
have  prevented  or  removed. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  have  not  only  been  circulated 
through  the  ifland  of  Britain  in  the  moft  open  man¬ 
ner,  but  have  even  appeared  in  fome  very  refpedtable 
publications.  Thus  in  Mr  Smith’s  Treatife  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  when  fpeaking  of  the  oppreffion 
anfing  from  monopolies,  and  comparing  their*  effe&s 
in  different  ftates :  “  The  Englifli  company  (fays  he) 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  efbblifh  in  Bengal  fo  per¬ 
fectly  deftruftivc  a  fyftem.  The  plan  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  has  had  exaflly  the  fame  tendency. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon,  I  am  well  affured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  firft  clcik  of  a  faftory,  to  order  a 
peafant  to  plow  up  a  rich  field  of  poppies,  and  fow  it 
with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.  The  pretence  was  to 
prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  ;  but  the  real  reafon, 
to  give  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  felling  at  a  better 
price  a  large  quantity  of  opium  he  had  on  hand.  Upon 
other  oc calions  the  order  has  been  reverfed,  and  a  rich 
field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has  been  plowed  up  to  make 
room  for  a  plantation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief  faw 
that  extraordinary  profit  was  to  be  made  by  opium.’ 


To  this,  however,  the  following  anfvver  has  appeared 
in  a  late  publication,  intitled  A  fhort  Review  of  the 
Britifh  government  in  India.  “  The  poppy  is  a  plant 
which  requires  a  peculiar  foil,  and  particular  care  in 
the  culture  of  it.  The  medium  price  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  cultivated  is  about  1 1  or  1 2  rupees  a 
or  one  third  of  an  Englifh  acre.  It  is  fowed  at  the 
beginning  of  Odober,  when  the  feafon  of  the  perio¬ 
dical  rain  expires.  The  plant  begins  to  be  fit  for  in- 
cifion,  in  order  to  extrad  its  juice,  of  which  opium  ia 
made,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  continues  fo 
till  March.  It  requires  a  dry  foil,  and  can  be  brought 
to  maturity  only  in  the  dry  feafon,  when  the  periodi¬ 
cal  rains  have  ceafed.  Paddy  or  rice  lands  let  on  a  me¬ 
dium  at  three  rupees  a  begah.  Rice  is  fowed  about 
the  end  of  May,  juft  before  the  periodical  rains  com¬ 
mence.  One  crop  is  raifed  about  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  and  another,  which  is  the  laft,  and  by  far  the 
greateft,  about  the  end  of  December.  It  requires  a 
foil  faturated  with  water,  and  lies  foaked  in  it  for  a 
confiderable  time.  On  this  account  it  is  fowed  juft 
before  the  periodical  rains  commence ;  and  nine-tenths 
Ox  the  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  company’s  pro¬ 
vinces  grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  is  fo 
low  and  flat,  that  the  grounds  are  either  overflowed  by 
the  rivers  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  with  their  tri¬ 
butary  ft  reams,  or  foaked  with  the  rain  which  falls 
and  Itagnates  upon  them.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  the  foil  and  the  feafon,  which  alone  can  fruaify 
the  paddy  or  rice,  would  rot  and  deltroy  the  poppy  - 
‘Vs  thercfore  as  evident,  that  it  is  utterly  impof- 
fible,  from  the  nature  of  the  two  plants,  that  the  one 
can  be  plowed  up  to  fow  the  other.” 

With  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Britifli  af¬ 
fairs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it  mult  alfo  be  remarked,  that 
the  company  now  ad  in  a  very  different  capacity  froxa 

what 
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ifindoflan.  what  they  originally  did.  From  a  fodety  of 

w — v —  chants,  they  are  now  become  fovereigns  of  the  conn- 
try  to  which  they  trade.  The  latter  chiirafter  was 
finite  foreign  to  them;  and  they  hnve  accordingly  look¬ 
ed  upon  that  of  merchants  to  be  the  principal  one, 
while  that  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  only  a  kind  of  ap¬ 
pendage  to  it.  Thus,  inftead  of  atting  for  the  intereil 
of  the  country  they  govern,  and  which  as  fovereigns 
they  naturally  ought  to  do,  they  have  acted  in  many 
cafes  direftly  oppofite  to  it,  which,  as  merchants,  is 
alfo  their  natural  intereft.  Hence  alfo,  when  the  ad- 
miniftration  in  India  did  any  thing  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  direftors,  which  orders  being  didtated  by 
merchants,  were  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the 
,  country,  that  injury  has  been  fometimes  unjuftly  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  fervants,  who  afted  merely  m  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  orders  they  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  India  adminiftration  afted  with  the  generous 
fpirit  of  fovereigns,  they  were  fometimes  blamed  by 
the  direftors,  who  judged  as  merchants,  and  fometimes 
by  the  mini  11  ry,  who  were  always  ready  upon  the  fmal- 
left  pretence  to  interfere  in  their  affairs.  _ 

At  the  time  when  the  Britiffi  adminiftration  hilt 
commenced  in  Hindoftan,  the  Hindoo  governors  were 
univerfally  named  Rajahs;  but  though  many  of  the 
Hindoo  families  yet  bear  that  title,  it  does  not  appear 
to  rcfemble,  in  any  manner  of  way,  our  titles  ot  nobi¬ 
lity,  or  to  be  a  dignity  which  can  be  conferred  by  any 
of  the  princes,  or  even  by  the  Mogul  himfelf.  Hence, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  there  arc  no  ancient  nobility, 
the  titles  being  conferred  merely  by  ufurpers,  who 
have  neither  right  nor  title  derived  from  any  thing  but 

In  this  country  we  find  the  title  of  Zemindar  very 
common  ;  a  word  compounded  of  two  others,  fignt- 
fying,  in  the  Perfic  language,  a  landholder.  It  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Mohammedans, 
and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  temporary  office,  prefen- 
bing  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  and  requiring 
fecurity  for  the  perfonal  appearance  of  the  Zemindar. 
-He  is  obliged  to  attend  the  exchequer  of  the  king  s 
chief  colleger,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new 
year  to  fettle  his  revenues  ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  for  the  year  with- 
out  a  fpecial  order  for  that  purpofe.  On  the  death  of  a 
Zemindar,  the  candidate  for  fucceffion  muft  petition 
the  foveicign,  engaging  himfelf  to  perform  all  the  fti- 
pulated  duties,  and  to  pay  the  cuftomary  fees  ;  nor 
can  he  enter  upon  his  office  without  a  fpecial  invelti- 
ture.  As  the  Zemindars  were  by  virtue  of  their  office 
in  veiled  with  confiderable  power,  they  foon  became 
not  only  very  defpotic  in  their  own  dominions,  but  by 
degrees  began  to  encroach  on  the  power  of  the  fove- 
reign  himfelf.  After  the  irruption  of  Nadar  Shah 
everything  was  thrown  into  confnliQii  ;  the  viceroys 
threw  off  obedience  to  the  emperor,  the  nabobs  threw 
off  all  obedience  to  them,  and  ufurped  their  power  ;  at 
which  time  it  is  probable  that  the  Zemindars  hkewite 
affirmed  powers  to  which  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
titled  from  their  office.  Notwithflaiiding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  fometimes  treated  by  the  Mohammedan 
governors  as  mere  revenue-officers,  and  uftd  very  harlh- 
fy.  At  feme  times  there  were  a  fet  of  people  bound 
for  the  Zemindar3  under  the  title  of  iVoodtdars ;  and 
tlui’fc  had  either  a  joint  power  with  the  ‘Ormer,  or 
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mer-  were  fupeiior  to  them  in  the  colleaion  of  the  reve-  Hm 
nues  ;  and  fometimes  they  were  fuperfeded  by  officers 
appointed  immediately  by  government  itfelf,  under 
the  vaiious  names  of  Jamils,  Tahfilders ,  or  Sezaiuruk. 

_ The  Zemindaries  are  not  limited  in  extent  or  value  ; 

there  being  fome  in  Bengal  which  yield  a  revenue  as 
high  as  350,000k  fterling,  while  others  fcarcely  amount 
to  350I.  ;  but  all  the  great  Zemindars,  and  many  of 
th of;  in  middling  circuinftances,  having  procured  lor 
themMves  the  title  of  Rajah,  affed  much  pomp  and 
ftate  in  their  different  diftrias,  and  keep  their  inferiors 
in  as  great  fubje&ion  as  the  Mohammedan  governors 
keep  them.  Some  of  them  alfo  have  their  power  aug¬ 
mented  by  being  of  the  bramin  call ;  and  by  the 
reverence  fuppofed  to  be  due  to  religion  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  joined  with  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  fovereign,  they  are  in  general  rendered  exceedingly 
defpotic,  with  an  almoft  unlimited  authority  to  plunder 
their  tenants  ;  in  which  they  were  indulged  by  the 
Nabobs  from  the  motive  of  plundering  them.  again- 
From  the  confultations  of  the  feka  committee  in 
1769,  we  are  informed  that  the  Zemindars  have  a 
power  of  levying  fines  at  pleafure  ;  that  they  raife 
large  fums  from  duties  collefted  in  the  market ;  and 
that  they  frequently  oblige'' the  ryots  or  hulbandmen 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  (liort,  the  fame  claims  made 
by  the  European  barons  on  their  vaffals  in  the  .times 
of  the  feudal  fyftem,  are  now  made  by  the  Zemindars 
on  the  common  people  of  Hindoftan.  If  one  of  them 
is  to  be  married,  if  he  has  a  child  born,  if  honours  are 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  ;  nay,  if  he  is  even  to  b- 
fined  for  his  own  mifeonduft,  the  poor  ryot  mull 
always  contribute  his  ffiarc.  Mr  Scrofton,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  Hindoftan,  fets  forth  the  fituation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  following  words  : — “  Unhappily  for 
the  Gentoos,  themftlves  are  made  the  minifters  of  op- 
preffion  over  each  other  ;  the  Moor  men,  haughty, 
lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of  whom  they  have 
no  jealoufy,  the  mini  Iters  of  their  oppreffion,  which 
further  anfwersthe  end  of  dividing  them,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  to  fling  off  the  yoke;  and  by  the  ftrange 
intoxication  of  power,  they  are  found  ftill  more  rapa¬ 
cious  and  cruel  than  their  foreign  mailers:  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  bramins  Hill  exceed 
the  reft  in  every  abufe  of  power,  and  feem  to  think, 
if  they  bribe  God  by  bellowing  a  part  of  their  plun¬ 
der  on  cows  and  faquirs,  their  iniquities  will  be  par¬ 
doned.”  .  . 

From  this  account  of  the  fituation  of  the  people 
of  Hindoftan  under  their  native  rulers,  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  they  could  make  a  worfe  exchange 
by  falling  under  the  jurifdiftion  either  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  or  Europeans.  A  notion  indeed  hath  been  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  that  the  Britiffi  government  hasbeha- 
ved  with  the  grcateli  ciuelty  in  collecting  the  revenues, 
and  that  they  have  even  invented  tortures  to  make  the 
rich  people  difeover  their  treafures ;  but  on  examining 
the  matter  impartially,  the  reverie  of  this  is  found  to 
be  true.  At  the  time  that  the  Britiffi  government  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  affairs  of  Hindoftan,  the  provinces  were 
found  to  be  in  a  ruinous  ftate,  in  confeqnence  of  tire 
wars  which  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Even  ill 
the  molt  fettled  ftate,  and  when  the  adminiftration  was. 
molt  regular,  the  government  was  altogether  defpotic, 
and  the  mode  of  collecting  its  revenues  extremely  ar¬ 
bitrary  s 
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•  bitrary  5  the  pum’fhmenls  inflifted  very  cruel ;  and  the 
whQle  fyftem  of  government  fuch  as  would  be  reckon- 
ed  quite  fhocking  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  thefe 
few  years  that  the  Britifh  could  effeaually  interpofe  in 
behalf  of  the  natives ;  and  in  that  fhort  time  it  has 
produced  a  very  confiderable  reformation.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Britiih  government  has  difcouraged  op- 
preffive  meafures  as  much  as  poffible  5  abolilhed  the 
cruel  modes  of  punilhment  ufed  by  the  Mohammedans ; 
and  by  inftituting  a  more  regular  plan  of  juftice,  has 
procured  eafe  and  fecurity  to  the  natives,  and  prefer ved 
them  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  altogether  unknown  to 
them  before  its  commencement.  Many  intlances  of 
the  greateft  cruelty  exercifed  upon  the  Zemindars  and 
other  colledtors  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of 
Bengal,  written  by  a  native  hiftorian,  and  tranflated  by 
Gladwin  :  yet  the  perfon  who  exercifed  thefe  cruel¬ 
ties  was  dignified  with  the  titles  of  the  faithful  fervant 
of  the  Empire ,  and  the  Glory  of  the  State ;  which  (hows 
that  the  people  were  abfolutely  familiarifed  with  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  under  a  lenient 
government.  Since  .the  Britiih  had  the  dominion, 
matters  have  been  totally  reverfed,  and  the  Hindoos; 
inftead  of  being  treated  with  cruelcy,  perfecuted  on 
account  of  their  religion,  and  compelled  to  renounce 
it,  have  been  ufed  with  at  lead  comparative  lenity,  and 
great  indulgence  has  been  Ihown  to  them  even  in  their 
mod  abfurd  pra&ices  and  fupeditions.  When  the  Bri¬ 
tiih  government  fird  accepted  of  the  office  of  Dewanny, 
or  collcftion  of  the  revenues,  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  interpofe  with  any  kind  of  efficacy  for  the  relief  of 
the  inhabitants.;  becaufe  it  was  at  fird  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  allow  the  taxes  to  be  collected  by  natives,  who 
would  undoubtedly  follow  their  ancient  modes  of  col¬ 
lection.  .  Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  mildnefs  of 
the  Britiih  governors  had  fome  effeft  upon  the  Afia- 
tics  ;  fo  that  the  people  in  general  were  treated  with 
more  lenity  than  formerly:  and  in  the  year  1772, 
when  the  .council  of  Bengal  openly  affirmed  the  office 
of  Dewan  themfelves,  an  immediate  dop  was  put  to 
all  thofe  arbitrary  and  oppreffive  methods  which  had 
been  formerly  in  ufe.  Formerly  fome  Zemindars  had 
been  flogged  even  to  death,  by  an  indrument  called  a 
Korah :  but  from  the  moment  that  the  Britiih  coun¬ 
cil  took  the  colle&ion  into  their  own  hands,  not  only 
this  indrument  was  laid  afide,  but  all  kind  of  corporal 
punilhment  ;  by  which  means  the  feverity  of  the 
Mohammedan  government  has  been  entirely  abo¬ 
lilhed,  and  no  other  punilhments  infli&ed  in  cafes  of 
infolvency  than  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  in  our  own  country. 

Still,  however,  in  fuch  extenfive  dominions,  where  a 
great  lhare  of  power  muft  be  one  way  or  other  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  natives,  it  is  impoffible  but  fome  arbitrary 
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afts  mud  be  committed,  as  the  natives  are  always  prone 
to.  afts  of  defpotifm  whenever  they  can  commit  them 
with  impunity ;  but  examples  of  this  kind  cannot  with 
any  degree  of  candour  be  brought  as  a  general  charge 
again d  the  Britiih  government  in  India — Mr  Scrofton 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  wretched  date  of 
the  provinces  now  under  the  Britiih  jnrifdiaion  at  the 
time  they  were  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mogul.  “  When 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  found  the  weaknefs  of 
the  Mogul,  and  each  fet  up  as  fovereign  in  his  own 
province,  although  they  could  not  break  through  thefe 
immutable  laws,  they  invented  new  taxes  under  new 
N?  154. 
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names,  winch  doubled  or  tiebled  the  value  of  the  ori-  Hindofla*. 
ginal  ones,  and  which  the  landholder  wa9  obliged  to  ,ni  *  L 
levy  upon  his  tenants.  The  old  dock  of  wealth  for 
fome  time  fupported  this  ;  but  when  that  failed,  and 
the  tenants  were  {till  prefied  for  more,  they  borrowed 
money  of  ufurers  at  an  exorbitant  inteteft;  and  the  go- 
vernment  {till  continuing  thefe  demands,  the  lords  of 
the  lands  were  obliged  to  do  the  fame  :  but  as  all  thi3 
while  the  value  of  lands  did  not  increafe,  the  con- 
fequence  was,  that  at  laft,  unable  to  pay  the  intereft 
of  the  mortgages,  the  rents  were  feized  by  rapacious 
uiurers.  The  government  finding  the  revenues  fall 
fhorter  every  year,  at  laft  fent  colle&ors  and  farmers 
of  the  revenues  into  the  provinces.  Thus  the  lord  of 
the  land  was  divefted  of  power  over  his  country,  and 
the  tenants  expofed  to  mercilefs  plunderers  ;  till  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer,  finding  that  the  more  they 
laboured  the  more  they  paid,  the  manufacturer  would 
work  no  more,  and  the  farmer  would  cultivate  no  more 
than  was  juft  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  family. 

Thus  this  once  fiourifhing  and  plentiful  country  has, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  been  reduced  to  fuch  mi- 
fery,  that  many  thoufands  are  continually  perifhing 
through  want.  The  crown  lands  are  {till  worfe  off, 
let  out  to  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  the  Jagheer  lands 
alone  remain  unplundered.  Hence  that  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  wealth  that  makes  the  happinefs  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  and  fpreads  a  face  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty 
through  all  ranks,  has  now  ceafed  ;  and  the  riches  of 
the  country  are  fettled  partly  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
ufurers  and  greedy  courtiers,  and  the  reft  is  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  the  foreign  troops  taken  into  pay 
to  maintain  the  governors  in  their  ufurpations.  This 
unhappy  decay  the  India  company  has  already  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  the  rife  and 
price  of  their  manufa&ures  ;  and  will,  I  fear,  experi¬ 
ence  more  and  more  annually.” 

With  regard  to  the  depofitions  of  the  Nabobs  by  the 
Britifh,  which  has  been  ufed  as  a  great  argument 
again  ft  the  general  fpirit  of  Britifh  government  in  thofe 
parts,  it  mud  be  remembered,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  thefe  Nabobs  were  mere  ufurpers,  who  had  not 
the  leaft  title  to  their  dominions,  and  confcquently* 
could  not,  in  point  of  right,  complain  more  rea- 
fonably  of  being  deprived  of  their  dominions,  than 
the  perfons  from  whom  they  had  taken  them  might 
do  of  their  injuftice  in  driving  them  out.  Their 
behaviour  in  government  alfo  was  fuch,  that  it  was 
impoffible  it  could  have  fubfifted  for  any  length  of 
time  without  the  abfolute  ruin  of  the  countries  they 
pofiefted.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  Jaffier  Aly  Cawn, 

Mr  Vanfittart  declared  the  country  to  be  in  fo  confufed 
and  impoveriftied  a  ftate,  that  in  all  human  appearance 


another  month  could  not  have  been  run  through  before 
he  would  have  been  cut  off  by  his  own  Seapoys  for 
want  of  pay,  and  th«  city  become  a  feene  of  plunder 
and  diforder.  On  this  account  -  he  was  degraded, 
though  without  any  of  thofe  circumftances  of  cruelty 
which  generally  charaaerife  the  revolutions  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  adminiftration  was  transferred  to 
his  fon-in  law  Meer  Coifim  ;  who  being  an  enemy  to 
the  Britifh  government  altogether,  a  war  followed, 
terminating  in  his  expulfion.  This  was  followed  by 
the  invafion  of  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  by  feenes  of  horrid 
barbarity  and  devaftation  ;  when  in  1 765  Lord  Clive 

took 
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-Hfndoftan.  took  upon  him  the  office  of  Dewan,  or  minifler  who  fu- 
V— *  perintends  the  lands  and  collections  of  the  revenue. 
An  account  of  his  proceedings  has  already  been  given  ; 
but  whatever  applaufe  he  might  gain,  and  in  fome 
refpe&s  defervedly  at  the  time,  it  is  now  faid,  with 
fome  probability,  that  he  raifed  the  expe&ations  of 
the  people  of  England  by  far  too  high.  The  feeds  of 
the  fucceeding  evils  were  already  fown.  Many  fources 
of  wealth  were  dried  up.  Raw-filk,  cloths,  and  other 
manufadlures,  had  formerly  been  exported  to  Guzerat, 
Lahore,  and  even  Ifpahan.  This  had  ceafed  on  the 
invafion  of  Nadar  Shah";  and  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
the  European  nations  had  ceafed  before  the  Britifh 
government  in  Bengal  had  an  exiftence.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  that  Coffim  Aly  Cawn  robbed  the  country  of 
near  five  millions  flerling  in  jewels  and'fpecie.  China, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  were  fupplied  from  Bengal  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions ;  and  feveral 
other  circumflances  befides  thefe  contributed  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  riches  and  opulence  of  the  country.  In  the 
mean  time  the  internal  adminiflration  of  the  country 
had  been  extremely  defective.  The  Zemindars  being 
under  very  little  reftraint,  adled  in  a  very  arbitrary 
manner  within  their  own  diflri&s  ;  and  the  tenants  had 
no  redrefs  againfl  the  impofitions  and  exactions  which 
were  laid  upon  them.  Meir  Coffim  appointed  Aumils 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenues  rather  than  Zemindars. 
The  Aumils  derive  their  authority  dire&ly  from  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  the  country  for  the 
prefent  time,  and  confequently  are  more  eafily  called 
to  an  account  than  the  Zemindars.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  thefe  Aumils,  having  obtained  too  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country,  Lord  Clive  thought  proper  to 
change  the  plan  of  collection.  Three  natives  were 
now  appointed,  in  the  nabob’s  name,  to  fuperinteud 
this  department  ;  and  one  Englifh  gentleman,  through 
whom  the  bufinefs  was  tranfaCled,  had  his  refidence  at 
the  nabob’s  court,  and  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  Calcutta.  The  principal  a&ing  minifler  in’  this 
plan,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  the  mode  of 
colleClion  once  more,  and  to  re-appoint  the  Aumils  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  revenue  became  greatly 
diminifhed,  aud  they  were  befides  complained  of  as 
greatly  oppreffing  the  people.  To  remedy  thefe  evils, 
it  was  firfl  propofed  by  Mr  Verelft  to  fend  fome  of 
the  company’s  fervants  into  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country  with  the  title  of  fupervifors  :  but  the  defe&s 
of  adminiflration  were  now  beyond  their  power  to  re¬ 
medy  ;  the  revenue  was  not  only  gieatly  diminifhed, 
but  the  expence  of  government  exceedingly  augmented; 
and  in  the  year  1771  the  company  were  alarmed  by 
accounts  that  bills  had  been  drawn  upon  them  to  the 
amount  of  i,20C,oool.  At  this  time  Mr  Haflings 
was  appointed  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  the  con- 
fufed  date  in  which  matters  were  at  the  commencement 
of  his  adminiflration  will  eafily  appear  from  the  following 
part  of  a  letter  from  the  government  of  Bengal,  dated 
in  the  month  of  November  1772. — “  Every  zeminda- 
ry  was  left  to  its  own  particular  cnfloms.  The  articles 
which  compofed  the  revenue,  the  form  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  the  computation  of  time,  even  the  techni¬ 
cal  terms,  which  ever  form  the  greatefl  obfcurity  in 
every  fcience,  differed  as  much  as  the  foil  and  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  province.  The  nabobs  exaCled  what  they 
could  from  the  zemindars  and  great  farmers  of  the  re- 
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venue,  whom  they  left  at  liberty  to  plunder  all  below,  Hindoftau. 
referving  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  plundering  them 
in  their  turn,  when  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  en¬ 
riched  themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  country.  The 
mutfaddies,  who  flood  between  the  nabob  and  zemin¬ 
dars,  and  between  them  and  the  people,  had  each 
their  fhares  of  the  public  wealth.  Thefe  profits  were 
confidered  as  illegal  embezzlements,  and  therefore  were 
taken  with  every  precaution  which  could  enfure  fecre- 
cy  ;  and  being,  confequently,  fixed  by  no  rule,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  temper,  abilities,  or  power,  of  each 
individual  for  the  amount.  It  therefore  became  a  duty 
to  every  man  to  take  the  moil  effe&ual  meafures  to 
conceal  the  value  of  his  property,  and  evade  every  in¬ 
quiry  into  his  conduCl  ;  while  the  Zemindars  and 
other  landholders,  who  had  the  advantage  of  long  pof- 
feffion,  availed  themfelves  of  it  by  complex  divifions  of 
the  lands,  and  intricate  modes  of  collection,  to  per¬ 
plex  the  officers  of  government,  and  confine  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rents  to  themfelves.  The  internal  ma¬ 
nagement  of  each  diflriCt  varied  no  lefs  than  that  of  the 
whole  province.  The  lands  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  col¬ 
lection,  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  were  fome 
held  by  farm,  fome  fuperintended  by  fhickdors  or 
agents  011  the  part  of  the  colleClor,  and  were  left  to 
the  Zemindars  themfelves,  under  various  degrees  of 
control.”  For  fome  political  reafons  the  company, 
though  they  had  acquired  the  Dewanny,  had  not  yet 
chofen  to  affume  the  executive  part  of  the  office  them- 
felves,  but  committed  it  to  the  management  of  natives, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  their  plans  had 
been  found  extremely  defective.'  By  the  time  that  Mr 
Haftings  had  been  inverted  with  the  government,  the 
court  of  directors  had  refolved  to  change  their  plan, 
and  openly  affume  the  office  of  the  Dewanny;  and  the 
rules  eftablifhed  by  that  gentleman  for  the  collection 
of  the  revenues,  his  mode  of  adminiflering  juflice,  and 
his  police  for  the  government  of  the  country,  are  ftill 
obferved  with  very  little  variation. 

The  plan  for  collecting  the  revenues  confifted,  in 
the  firfl  place,  in  rendering  the  accounts  as  Ample  and 
intelligible  as  poffible  ;  in  the  next,  in  eftablifhing 
fixed  rules  for  the  colledlion  ;  and  in  the  third,  ma¬ 
king  the  mode  of  them  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  providing  for  the  equal  ad- 
miniflration  of  juflice.  The  power  of  the  Zemindars 
was  now  circumfcribed,  and  their  extortions  thoroughly 
put  a  flop  to  ;  many  vexatious  taxes  and  tolls  were 
abolifhed,  and  a  new  mode  of  colledling  the  cufloms 
was  eflablifhed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  merchants  ; 
and  fo  well  were  all  the  parts  of  this  plan  found  to  be 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  they  were  defigned  to  anfwer, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  made  the  model  of  all  fubfe- 
quent  regulations. 

One  great  objedlion  to  the  India  government  is,  that 
the  Englifh  law,  which  undoubtedly  is  better  calcu¬ 
lated  than  any  other  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  India  ;  whence  it 
is  thought  that  the  Company’s  fervants  have  flill  fhow- 
ed  a  difpofition  to  opprefs,  rather  than  to  relieve,  the 
oppreffed  inhabitants  of  Hindoflan.  But  in  anfwer  to 
this  it  is  faid,  that  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  fo  great,  that  there  can  be  no  comparifon  be¬ 
twixt  the  one  and  the  other,  nor  can  the  conflitution 
of  England  be  in  any  degree  adapted  to  that  of  the 
3  X  other. 
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Hindoftan.  other.  The  religion,  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of 
jw-p*  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  are  fo  efTen dally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  tliofe  of  this  country,  that  it  is  impoftible 
to  aflimilate  them,  fhould  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind 
be  attempted.  The  only  true  method  therefore  of 
judging  whether  the  prefent  ftate  of  Hindoftan  is  pi*e- 
fe  ruble  to  what  it  formerly  was,  is  to  compare  it  with 
what  it  was  under  the  heft  Mogul  emperors  ;  and  in 
this  comparifon  it  muft  certainly  appear  that  the  pre¬ 
ference  is  gieatly  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  adminiftra- 
tion..  In  Major  Rennet’s  work  we  are  informed,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Ackbar,  whom  he  ft  vies  44  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  the  houle  of  Timur,”  the  country  had  never  en¬ 
joyed  fo  much  tranquillity  ;  4‘  but  this  tranquillity 
would  hardly  be  deemed  fuch  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  muft  therefore  be  under  Hood  to  mean 
a  ftate  fhort  of  aflual  rebellion,  or  atleail  commotion.” 
The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  ftate  of  the  Britifh 
empire  there,  ufes  the  following  words:  44  The  Ben¬ 
gal  provinces,  which  have  been  in  our  aftual  pofRfiion 
near  23  years,  have,  during  that  whole  period,  enjoyed 
a  grealer  fhare  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  indeed  than  thofe  provinces  had  ever  expe¬ 
rienced  fince  the  days  of  Aurengzebe.”  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  provinces  have  not  only  experienced 
a  perfect  freedom  from  external  i 11  va lions,  but  likewife 
enjoy  a  degree  of  internal  tranquillity  altogether  un¬ 
known  before,  by  the  fubje&ion  and  civilization  of  a 
fet  of  banditti  who  inhabited  the  hills  of  Rajemahl,  and 
infefted  the  travellers  who  pa  fled  that  way  ;  a  wan¬ 
dering  tribe  of  religious  mendicants,  who  were  wont  to 
commit  the  greatetl  enormities. 

Another  advantage  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
reap  from  the  Britifh  government,  is  the  fecurity  from 
violence  and  oppreflion  either  by  their  Mohammedan 
fuperiors  or  by  one  another.  Under  the  article  Hin¬ 
doo  we  have  already  mentioned  the  particular  circum- 
llance  that  thefe  people  are  liable  to  the  punifh merit  of 
,  lofing  their  call  from  a  variety  of  caufes,  and  that  this 
is  looked  upon  by  them  to  be  the  moft  grievous  cala¬ 
mity  they  can  fufter.  The  Mohammedan  governors 
frequently  took  advantage  of  their  fuperftition  in  this 
refpeff  to  oppiefs  them  ;  and  this  circumftance  alone 
frequently  produced  the  moft  horrid  confufion.  In 
the  inftru&ions  given  to  the  fupervifors,  Mr  Verelft 
informs  them,  that  “  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  the  original  cuftoms,.  or  the  degenerate  manners 
of  the  Muffulrnen,  have  moft  contributed  to  confound 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  thefe  provinces. 
Certain  it  is  (adds  he),  that  almoft  every  decifion  of 
theirs  is  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  higheft  bidder. 
Compenfation  was  frequently  accepted  of  even  for  ca¬ 
pital  crimes,  and  fines  became  at  laft  an  intolerable 
grievance  ;  nay,  fo  venal  were  the  judges  at  that  time, 
that  it  became  at  laft  a  fettled  rule  to  allow  each  of 
them  a  fourth  part  of  any  property  in  difpute  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  trouble. — It  is  impoftible  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fuch  monftrous  abufes  continue  under  the 
Britifh  government :  on  the  contrary,  we  muft  readily 
believe,  what  the  governors  themfelves  aflert,  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  provinces  fell  under  Britifh  jurif- 
di&ion,  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  have  been 
left  to  the  free  exereife  of  their  religion,  laws,  and  cu¬ 
ftoms.  The  Hindoos  themfelves  acknowledge  this, 
and  are  as  well  pleafed  with  the  mildnefs  of  the  Britifh 


government,  as  they  are  difpleafed  with  the  fuperftition 
and  cruelty  of  the  Mohammedans.  Under  the  Britifh 
government  we  cannot  fuppofe  but  that  commerce,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  fo  much  ad- 
didled,  will  be  much  more  encouraged  than  by  the  ava¬ 
ricious  and  barbarous  Mohammedans.  The  latter  had 
impofed  fo  many  reftraints  upon  trade  of  all  kinds,  by 
the  multitude  of  taxes  collected  at  the  landing-places, 
watch- houfes,  markets,  8c c.  that  it  was  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  carry  it  on  with  any  advantage.  Among  other 
ftilutary  regulations,  however,  enabled  by  the  Britifh 
government  in  1772,  many  of  thofe  taxes  upon  com¬ 
merce  were  aholiflied,  and  a  plan  laid  for  effectually  li¬ 
berating  the  inhabitants  from  thofe  (hackles  by  which 
their  commerce  had  been  fo  long  fettered.  —  Regard 
has  alfo  been  paid  to  the  inftruction  of  the  people  in 
nfeful  knowledge;  and  the  feminary  eftablifhed  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  Sir  William  Jones,  certainly  does  much  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  founder.  Some  regard  had  indeed  been 
paid  to  this  by  the  Mohammedan  emperors;  but  at  the 
time  that  the  Britifh  government  commenced,  thefe 
had  been  entirely  neglected,  their  endowments  re¬ 
fumed  by  government,  and  even  the  buildings  fallen 
into  ruin. 

From  a  comparifon  of  arty  government  to  which  the 
Hindoos  have  hitherto  been  fubjc&,  with  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  preference  muft  be 
given  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At  the  time  when 
the  Britifh  firft  vifited  that  country,  they  were  not 
under  the  jurifdidlion  of  their  native  fovereigns,  nor 
had  they  been  fo  for  a  long  time  before.  The  Moguls 
were  not  only  foreigner s,  but  a  moft  cruel  and  deteft- 
able  race  of  men  ;  and  it  was  by  ufurpations  of  their 
own  rebellious  fubjeefts  that  the  anarchy  and  confufion 
was  introduced,  in  which  the  country  was  involved  for 
lo  long  a  time.  The  Britifh  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
the  Moguls  ;  but  the  latter,  who  profefs  the  intolerant 
fuperftition  of  Mohammed,  fuffer  their  conduct  to  be 
influenced  by  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  treat  the  natives 
with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  The  greatefl  evil  perhaps 
which  refults  from  the  Britifh  government  is,  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  great  fums  of  money  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  this  evil,  with  refpedt  to  the  provinces  pofieff- 
ed  by  the  Britifli,  exifted  alfo  under  the  Mohammedan 
government.  The  Mogul  emperors  redded  at  Delhi, 
which  is  far  diftant  from  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Oriffa,  the  teriitoties  now  pofleffed  by  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  fo  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  treafure  fent  to 
that  capital  was  totally  loft  to  them.  In  the  time  of 
Aurengzebe,  the  emperor’s  tribute  amounted  to  three 
millions  fterling  ;  and  of  this  a  confiderable  part  was 
fpecie-;  but  lince  that  time  the  tribute  was  fixed  at  only 
1,250,000!.  and  even  this  was  a  vaft  fum;  to  which  if 
we  add  that  carried  out  of  the  country  by  commanders 
of  mercenary  troops  who  were  all  foreigners,  it  is  not 
unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  under  the  Mogul  govern¬ 
ment  matters  were  ftill  worfe,  even  in  this  refpeft,  than 
under  that  of  Britain. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  apology  for  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment,  with  the  following  extra&  from  the  treatife 
lately  quoted,  A  fhort  Review  of  the  Britifh  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India.  44  A  more  deteftable  or  detefted  race 
of  people  never  appeared  than  the  Mohammedan  con¬ 
querors  of  India  ;  whether  we  confider  the  brutality  of 
their  palfions,  the  bigotry  of  their  religion,  the  corrup- 
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Hindoflan  tion  of  their  manners,  the  barbarity  of  their  education, 
w — "v —  or  the  tyranny  of  tbeir  government  :  In  all  thefe  re- 
fpefls  they  were  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  i-!  in  - 
doos,  whofe  country  they  invaded,  and  vvhofe  dominion 
they  ufurped. 

“  The  fananc  ignorance  of  the  favage  caliph  which 
dilated  his  barbarous  reafon  for  deftroying  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  library,  had  neither  been  tutored  nor  refined  by 
the  Tartar  education  of  Timur  and  his  predeceffors. 
The  fame  fuperftitious  bigotry  which  incited  the  Ara¬ 
bian  caliphs  to  deflroy  the  monuments  of  weflern  learn¬ 
ing,  likewife  impelled  the  Tartar  khans  to  overthrow 
the  religious  temples  of  the  eadern  worfhip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  i  ith  century  Mahmood  entered 
Hindodan,  and  in  the  courfe  of  n  expeditions  he  de- 
ftroyed  the  famous  temples  of  Nagracut,  Tannafar,  Ma- 
tra,  and  Sumnaut.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  Mahmood  Gori  penetrated  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Benares,  and  committed  outrage  as  Mahmood  had  done 
before  at  Nagracut  and  Sumnaut.  Tamerlane  pofTeffcd 
as  much  of  this  furious  zeal  as  any  of  his  favage  prede- 
ceffors  ;  and  if  the  enthufiafm  of  this  deftruaive  reli¬ 
gion  had  not  occafionally  abated  among  fome  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  they  would  fcarce  have  left  a  Hindoo  temple  or 
pried  in  the  country  they  fubdued. 

<<  Enough,  however,  had  been  done  to  fix  an  inde¬ 
lible  (lain  on  the  memory  of  thofe  intolerant  tyrants, 
and  to  make  a  lading  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Hindoos,  who,  to  the  lated  period  of  the  Mogul  go¬ 
vernment,  were  kept  in  coudant  dread  of  doctrines, 
which,  to  their  apprehenfions,  feemed  to  infpire  the 
Mohammedans  with  facrilegious  cruelty.  Idolatry  is 
as  great  an  abomination  to  a  Mudulman  as  it  was  to 
the  Jews  when  they  mod  ftri&ly  revered  the  divine 
command  which  prohibits  it ;  and  mod  of  the  Hindoo 
ceremonies  being  conddered  by  the  Mohammedans  as 
ads  of  idolatry,  and  all  their  pagodas  as  temples  of 
idols,  a  religious  principle  excited  mutual  fentiments  of 
abhorrence  and  antipathy  between  the  conquerors  and 
their  fubje&s.  The  red  of  the  cliara&er  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  may  be  fummed  up  in  the  concife  and  em¬ 
phatic  words  of  Mr  Scrafton,  who  fays,  *  their  dinin- 
guiiliing  qualities  are  perfidy  and  ferifuality  * 

<•  But  notwithftanding  thefe  fads,  and  that  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  government  is  a  difgufting  repetition  of 
oporeffion,  maflacres,  and  rebellion,  the  fafhion  of  the 
times  has  been  to  praife  it,  and  to  reprefent  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Plindoos  as  eafy  and  happy  under  it,  till 
they  were  didurbed  in  this  peaceful  date  of  repofe  and 
fecurity  by  the  Englifli;  who  have  been  deferibed  (with 
unparalleled  injuflice)  as  a  fet  of  rapacious  tafk*  mailers. 
It  furely  requires  a  very  fmall  degree  of  reflexion  to 
perceive,  that  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  two  go¬ 
vernments  mud,  from  the  very  nature  of  tilings,  be 

falfe.  . 

The  Mohammedan  conquerors  came  into  India 
from  a  barbarous  region,  with  minds  and  manners  as 
uncultivated  as  the  wilds  from  which  they  idued.  The 
only  notion  they  had  of  government  was  abfolute  power 
in  the  fuvereign,  and  ahfolute  fubmidion  in  the  fubjedl. 
The  tenets  of  their  religion,  fo  far  from  foftening  the 
ferocity  of  their  nature,  fervid  only  to  whet  the  edge 
of  their  perfecution  towards  the  differing  Hindoos, 
whom  they  harafled  without  mercy,  and  dedroyed  with¬ 
out  remorfe.  The  Briiidi  conquerors  came  from  a 


country  famed  for  arts  and  fciences ;  the  generous  prin¬ 
ciples  of  public  liberty  had  been  indilled  into  their 
minds  from  their  carlied  infancy  ;  the  mild  tenets  of 
Chriftianity  cherifhed  and  commanded  every  charitable 
duty  ;  and  they  had  been  taught,  by  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample,  to  rule  with  equity,  and  to  obey  with  freedom. 
Can  it  be  fuppofed  that,  under  thefe  circumdances,  the 
two  nations  fhould  have  totally  changed  chara&ers  on 
their  coming  into  India  ?  That  the  barbarous  and  fero¬ 
cious  Tartar  fhould  become  mild  and  enlightened  ;  that 
the  cultivated  and  generous  Briton  fhould  have  degene* 
rated  into  a  cruel  tyrant  ;  and  that  the  Britifh  gover¬ 
nors  fhould  have  rendered  the  fituation  of  theii  Hindoo 
fubje&s  worfe  than  it  was  under  the  Mogul  emperors  i' 
Reafon  revolts  at  the  idea  ;  and  nothing  but  the  ranked 
prejudice  could  either  fugged  or  adopt  it.” 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  country,  Mf 
Re nn el  obferves,  that  though  by  the  modern  Europe¬ 
ans,  Hindodan  has  been  imderdood  to  mean  the  traft 
fituated  between  the  rivers  Indus  and  Ganges  on  the 
ead  and  wed,  the  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Tartary  on 
the  north,  and  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  the  extent  of 
Hindodan,  properly  fo  called,  is  much  more  circum- 
feribed  ;  and  the  name  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  2  i°  or  2  2°  latitude. 
The  reputed  fouthern  boundary  of  Hindodan  is  the 
Nerbudda  river  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  northern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  compofe  the  remainder. 
The  countries  to  the  fouth  of  this  line  are  called  Deccan 
by  the  Indian  geographers,  and  comprehend  about  one 
half  of  the  territory  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mogul  Empire.  Our  author  therefore  choofes  to 
didinguifh  the  northern  part  by  the  name  of  Hindojlan 
Proper ;  which  has  indeed  the  Indus  and  mountains  of 
Thibet  and  Tartary  for  its  wedern  and  northern  boun¬ 
daries  ;  but  the  Burrampooter  river  is  rather  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  eadern  boundary  than  the  Ganges  ;  the 
latter  interfering  fame  of  the  riclied  provinces  in  the 
empire.  According  to  this  fuppofition,  Hindodan 
Proper  will  equal  in  fize  the  countries  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the 
Low  Countries  ;  the  Deccan  and  peninfula  being  about 
equal  to  the  Britifh  iflands,  Spain,  and  Turky  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Towards  the  north,  Hindodan  is  very  cold  and  bar¬ 
ren  ;  but  towards  the  fouth,  very  hot,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
rice,  fruits,  and  other  vegetables.  The  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  are  very  mountainous  and  fandy  ;  while  the 
fouthern  are  for  the  mod  part  level,  and  well  watered 
with  feveral  rivers. 

The  mod  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  which 
furround  it  on  three  fides.  Thofe  on  the  wed,  fepa- 
rating  it  from  Perfia,  called,  in  general,  Soleyman 
Kuy, ,  or  the  mountains  of  Soleyman ,  are  of  a  vad  height 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  are  only  paffable  in  certain 
places,  through  which  roads  have  been  made  for  the 
fake  of  commerce.  The  chief  are  thofe  which  lead  to 
Kabul,  Gazna,  and  Kandahar.  This  great  chain  of 
mountains  is  inhabited  by  different  nations,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  the  Afghans,  or  Patans,  and  the 
Baluches,  who  have  extended  themfelves  on  the  fide  oi 
India,  as  well  as  Perfia.  The  mountains  on  the  north 
are  called  Nagrakut ,  Himay  or  Mts  Edgy  which  has 
an  affinity  with  Irnausy  and  by  other  names*  which  are 
given  alfo  in  common  to  the  mountains  cn  each  fide, 
3X2  feparating 
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Hindoftan.  Separating  Hindoilan  from  Tibet.  The  very  profpe& 
k’"" of  thefe  mountains  is  frightful,  being  nothing  but  hi¬ 
deous  precipices,  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and 
not  to  be  croffed  without  the  greateft  danger  and  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  mod  remarkable  rivers  of  Hind  oil  an  are  the 
Indus  and  Ganges.  The  former  is  called  bv  the  orien¬ 
tals,  Send ,  Sind ,  or  Sindu  It  rifes  in  the  mountains 
to  the  north  or  north-eaH  of  Hindoilan  ;  whence, 
after  a  long  courfe,  fir  it  to  the  fouth  and  then  to 
the  fouth -we  it,  it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea,  below 
Lower  Bander,  by  Several  mouths.  In  its  courfe  it  re¬ 
ceives  feveral  other  large  rivers,  as  the  Nilah,  Jamal, 
Behat,  and  Lakka. 

The  Ganges,  called  in  the  Indies  Ganga,  rifes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tibet :  entering  Hindoilan  about  the 
3°th  degree  of  latitude,  it  runs  firft  fouth-eaHward  by 
the  cities  of  Bekaner,  Minapor,  Halabas,  Benares, 
and  Patna,  to  Rajah  Mahl,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  The  eaitern  having  paffed  by  I)akka,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  enters  the  gulph  of  that  name  about 
Chat ig an.  The  weftern,  defeending  by  Koffum- Bazar 
and  Hughly,  fahs  into  the  gulph  below  Slianderna- 
gor,  towards  Pipeli. 

Many  of  the  Jews  and  ancient  ChriHians  believed 
this  river  to  be  the  Pifon,  one  of  the  four  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  boundaries  of  the  terreilrial  para- 
dife.  The  Indians  retain  the  greatefl  reverence  for 
its  waters,  going  in  crowds  from  the  remoteff  parts  of 
the  country  to  waih  in  them,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
they  deface  from  all  the  fpots  of  fin.  The  reafon  of 
this  is,  becaufe  they  imagine  this  river  does  not  take 
its  fource  from  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  but  defeends 
from  heaven  into  the  paradife  of  Devendre,  and  from 
thence  into  Hindoilan.  Nothing  is  more  childifh  than 
the  fables  of  the  Bramins  on  this  fubjedl,  yet  the 
people  fw allow  them  all.  The  Mogul  and  prince  of 
Golconda  drink  no  other  water  than  that  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges  :  foreigners,  on  the  contrary,  pretend  that  it  is 
very  unwholefome,  and  that  it  cannot  be  fafely  drank 
till  it  is  firft  boiled.  There  are  a  great  number  of  fu- 
perb  pagodas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are 
immenfely  rich.  At  certain  fellivals,  there  has  been 
fometimes  a  concourfe  of  100,000  people  who  came 
to  bathe  in  it.  But  what  principally  diilinguifhes  this 
river,  befides  its  greatnefs  and  rapidity,  is  the  gold  it 
brings  down  in  its  fands  and  throws  on  its  banks;  and 
the  precious  Hones  and  pearls  it  produces,  not  only  in 
itfeif,  but  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  into  which  it  dif- 
charges  its  waters,  and  which  abound  therewith.  The 
Chun  or  Jemma,  the  Guderafu,  the  Perfilis,  Lakia, 
and  feveral  other  rivers,  difeharge  themfelves  into  it 
during  its  courfe. 

The  weather  and  feafon3  are,  for  the  general,  very 
regular  in  this  fpacious  country ;  the  winds  blowing 
conllantly  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  hx 
from  the  north,  with  very  little  variation.  The 
months  of  April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June, 
till  the  rains  fall,  are  fo  extremely  hot,  that  the  re¬ 
flexion  from  the  ground  is  apt  to  blifler  one’s  face  ; 
and  but  for  the  breeze  or  fmall  gale  of  wind  which 
blows  every  day,  there  would  be  no  living  in  that 
country  for  people  bred  in  northern  climates  ;  for,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  coldeff  day  is  hotter 
there  at  noon  than  the  hotted  day  in  England.  How¬ 


ever,  very  furpnfing  changes  of  heat  and  cold  fome-  Hindofla*, 

times  happen  within  a  few  hours ;  fo  that  a  ftifling  ' - v— • 

hot  day  is  fuccecded  by  a  night  cold  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  thin  ice  on  the  water,  and  that  night  by  a  noon 
as  fcorching  aia  the  preceding.  Sometimes,  in  the  dry 
feafon,  before  the  rains,  the  winds  blow  with  fuch  ex¬ 
treme  violence,  that  they  carry  vail  quantities  of  dull 
and  fand  into  the  air,  which  appear  black,  like  clouds 
charged  with  rain  ;  but  fall  down  in  dry  fhowers,  fil¬ 
ling  the  eyes,  ears,  and  noilrils  of  thofe  among  whom 
they  defeend,  and  penetrate  every  chefi,  cabinet,  or 
cupboard,  in  the  houfes  cr  tents,  by  the  key-hole  or 
crevices. 

From  Surat  to  Agra,  and  beyond,  itfeldom  or  never 
rains*,  excepting  in  one  {"talon  of  the  year  :  that  is,  front 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September.  Thefe 
rains  generally  begin  and  end  with  molt  furious  (forms 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  During  thtfe  three  months 
it  rains  lifually  every  day,  and  fometimes  for  a  week 
together  without  mtermiffion  :  by  this  means  the  land 
is  enriched,  like  Egypt  by  the  Nile.  Although  the 
land  looks  before  like  the  ba-ren  fands  of  the  Arabian 
defarts  ;  yet,  in  a  few  days  after  thofe  fhowers  begin 
to  fall,  the  furtace  appears  covered  with  verdure. 

When  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  the  lley  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  feiene  again,  and  fcarce  one  cloud  appears  all 
the  other  nine  months:  however,  a  refrefliing  dew  falls 
every  night  during  that  dry  interval,  which  cools  the 
air,  and  cherilhesthe  earth. 

#  The  produce  of  Hindoilan  is  very  rich  in  every 
kind,  whether  it  be  foffil,  vegetable,  or  animal.  Be¬ 
fides  other  precious  Hones  found  in  it,  there  is  a  dia¬ 
mond-mine  at  the  town  of  Soumelpur  in  Bengal. 

Quarries  of  Theban  Hone  are  fo  plentiful  in  the  Moi 
gul  s  empire,  that  there  are  both  mofques  and  pagods 
built  entirely  of  it.  Some  travellers  tell  us,  there  are 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  even  filver ;  but 
thofe  of  the  laH,  if  there  be  any,  need  not  be  opened,, 
fmee  the  bullion  of  all  nations  is  funk  in  this  empire, 
which  will  take  nothing  elfe  in  exchange  for  her  com¬ 
modities,  and  prohibits  the  exporting  it  again.  They 
till  the  ground  with  oxen  and  foot- ploughs,  fowing  in 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  that  all  may  be  over- 
before  the  rains,  and  reaping  m  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  which  with  them  is  the  moil  temperate  months  in 
the  year.  The  land  is  no  where  inclofed,  excepting 
a  little  near  towns  and  villages.  The  grafs  is  never 
mowed  to  make  hay,  but  cut  off  the  ground,  either 
green  or  withered,*  as  they  have  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

Wheat,  rice,  barky,  and  other  grain,  grow  here  in 
plenty,  and  are  very  good.  The  country  abounds  no 
lefs  in  fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  dates,  grapes, 
almonds,  and  cocoa  nuts;  plums,  thofe  efpccially  called 
mirabolans  ;  plantanes,  which  in  fliape  refemble  a  fien- 
der  cucumber,  and  in  taHe  excel  a  Norwich  pear  • 
mangos,  an  excellent  fruit,  refembling  an  apricot,  but 
larger;  ananas  or  pine-apples;  lemons  and  oranges,, 
but  not  fo  good  as  in  other  countries;  variety  of  pears 
and  apples  in  the  northern  parts  ;  and  the  tamarind- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  contained  in  a  pod  refem¬ 
bling  thofe  of  beans.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit-trees  peculiar  to  the  country.  But  the  valuable 
trees  are  the  cotton  and  mulberry,  on  account  of  the 
wealth  they  bring  the  natives  from  the  manufa&iires 
of  cailicoes.  and  iilks.  They  plant  abundance  of  fugar- 
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Hindortan  canes  here,  as  well  as  tobacco  ;  but  the  latter  is  not  fo 
|1  rich  and  ftrong  as  that  of  America,  for  want  ot  know- 

Hinnom.  inrr  how  to  cure  and  order  it. 

' - . - -  Hindoftan  affords  alfo  plenty  of  ginger,  together 

with  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  roots 
known  to  [us,  befides  fmall  roots  and  berb3  for  fal- 
lads  ;  but  their  flowers,  though  beautiful  to  look  at, 
have  no  fcent,  excepting  rofes,  and  fome  few  other 

kinds.  _  ..... 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  animals  in  this  country, 
both  wild  and  tame  ;  of  the  former  are  elephants,  rhi- 
nocerofes,  lions,  tygers,  leopards,  wolves,  jackals,  and 
the  like.  The  jackals  dig  up  and  eat  dead  bodies, 
and  make  a  hideous  noife  in  the  night.  The  rhi¬ 
noceros  is  not  common  in  the  Mogul's  empire  ;  but 
elephants  are  very  numerous,  fome  12,  14,  or  15  feet 
high.  There  l3  plenty  of  venifon,  and  game  of  feveral 
kinds  ;  as  red-deer,  fallow-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  kids, 
hares,  and  fuch  like.  None  of  thefe  are  imparked, 
but  all  in  common,  and  maybe  any  body’s  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  take  them.  Among  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  alfo  may  be  reckoned  the  muik-animal,  apes, 
and  monkeys. 

Hindoftan  affords  variety  of  beafts  for  carriage,  as 
camels,  dromedaries,  mules,  affes,  horfes,  oxen,  and 
buffaloes.  Molt  of  the  horfes  are  white,  and  many 
curioufly  dappled,  pied,  and  fpotted  all  over.  The 
flefh  of  the  oxen  is  very  fweet  and  tender.  Being  very 
tame,  many  ufe  them  as  they  do  horfes  to  ride  on. 
Inftead  of  a  bit,  they  put  one  or  two  fmaU  ftrings 
through  the  griftle  of  the  noftrils,  and  fattening  the 
ends  to  a  rope,  life  it  inftead  of  a  bridle,  which  is  held 
up  by  a  bunch  of  gviltly  flefh  which  he  has  on  the  fore¬ 
part  of  his  back.  They  faddle  him  as  they  do  a  horfe; 
and,  if  fpurred  a  little,  he  will  go  as  fail.  Thefe  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  all  over  the  Indies;  and  with  them 
only  are  drawn  waggons,  coaches,  and  chariots.  Some 
of  thefe  oxen  will  travel  15  leagues  in  a  day.  They 
are  of  two  forts  ;  one  ftx  feet  high,  which  are  rare ; 
another  called  dwarfs,  which  are  only  three.  In  fome 
places,  where  the  roads  are  iWy,  they  fhoe  their  oxen 
when  they  are  to  travel  far.  The  buffalo’s  Hein  makes 
excellent  buff,  and  the  female  yields  very  good  milk  ; 
but  their  fkfh  is  neither  fo  palatable  nor  wholefome 
as  beef.  The  (beep  of  Hindoftan  have  large  heavy 
tails,  and  their  flefh  is  very  good,  but  their  wool 

coarfe.  . 

This  country  is  much  infefted  with  reptiles  and  in¬ 
fers  ;  fome  of  a  noxious  kind,  as  fcorpions,  fnakes, 
and  rats  ;  but  the  lizards,  which  are  of  a  green  colour, 
are  not  hurtful.  Snakes  and  ferpents,  we  are  told,  are 
fometimes  employed  to  difpatch  criminals,  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  been  guilty  of  fome  atrocious  crime,  that 
kind  of  death  being  attended  with  the  moft  grievous 
torture.  The  moft  troublefome  mfedts  in  this  hot 
country  are  Hies,  mulketoes,  and  chinches  or  bugs, 
the  ftrft  by  day,  and  the  others  in  the  night ;  when 
they  offend  no  lefs  by  their  ftencli  than  their  bite. 

KINE,  or  Hind,  a  hufbandman’s  fervant.  Thus 
the  perfon  who  overfets  the  reft,  is  called  the  mailer’s 
hine. 

HINNOM,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ,  (anc.  geog.j, 
a  place  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of  Jeruialem.  It  was  al¬ 
fo  called  the  valley  of  Tophei ,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  ciud  and.  baibarous  worfhip  of.  the  god  Moloch, 


where  parents  made  their  children  pafs  through  the  Hip  ^ 
fire  in  honour  of  that  idol.  ,  II 

HIP,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  fruit  of  the  dog- 

rofe  or  wild  brier.  See  Rosa. — They  contain  a  four-  . _ ^  — *  ,* 

ifh  fweetilh  pulp  ;  with  a  rough  prickly  matter  inclo- 
fing  the  feeds,  from  which  the  pulp  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  feparated  before  it  be  taken  internally  :  the  Wir- 
temberg  college  obferves,  that  from  a  negledt  of  this- 
caution,  the  pulp  of  hips  fometimes  occafions  a  pruri¬ 
tus  and  uneafinefs  about  the  anus ;  and  the  conferve 
of  it  has  been  known  to  excite  violent  vomiting.  The 
conferve  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  this  fruit. 

And  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  to  poffefs  any  particular  me¬ 
dical  virtue,  but  is  merely  ufed  to  give  form  to  other 
articles,  the  Edinburgh  college  have,  perhaps  without 
any  material  difadvantage,  entirely  omitted  it. 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  great  aftronomer,  born  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  flourifhed  between  the  154th  and  163d 
Olympiads.  His  commentary  upon  Aratus’s  pheno¬ 
mena  is  ft  ill  extant.  Rohault  was  very  much  miflaken 
when  he  afferted,  that  this  aftronomer  was  not  ac* 
quainted  with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  flan 
from  weft  to  eaft,  by  which  their  longitude  changes. 

By  foretelling  eclipfes,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  be 
frightened  at  them,  and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound 
by  laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this,  admires  him  for  ma¬ 
king  a  review  of  all  the  flars ;  by  which  his  defen¬ 
dants  would  be  enabled  to  difeover  whether  they  are 
born  and  die,  whether  they  change  tlieir  place,  and 
whether  they  increafe  and  decreafe. 

HIPPIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
neceffaria  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeneiia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  there  is  no  pappus; 
the  feeds  are  naked,  with  very  broad  margins  ;  the 
calyx  is  hemifpheric,  and  fubimbricated  ;  the  radius 
coniifts  of  ten  corollulne,  obfeure,  and. rather  cleft  into 
three. 

HIPPOBOSCA,  or  Horse-fly,  in  zoology  ;  a 
genus  ©f  infeels,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera.  p]ate 
The  beak  coniifts  of  two  valves,  is  cylindrical,  obtufe,  ccxxxivv 
and  hanging  ;  and  the  feet  have  feveral  claws.  There 
are  four  fpecies,vdiftinguifhed  by  their  wings,  &e.  The 
moft  remarkable  is  the  equina,  the  peft  of  horfes  and 
cows.  This  infett  is  broad,  flat,  Ihining,  and  as  it 
were  fealy.  Its  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  are  yel¬ 
low,  undulated  with  brown  ;  and  the  legs  are  interfec- 
te.d  with  yellow  and  brown.  The  wings,  eroded  one 
over  the  other,  exceed  the  length  of  the  body  by 
above  one  half ;  they  are  tranfparent,  tinged  with  a 
little  yellow  towards  their  outward  edge,  and  have  a 
fpot  near  that  edge  of  a  brown  colour.  Thefe  infe&s 
are  very  difficult  to  be  killed  on  account  of  the  hard 
cruftaceous  lhell  which  covers  them;  and  they  fix  fo 
clofe  and  fall  to  the  poor  animals  with  their  claws,  that 
they  cannot  rub  or  bite  them  off  without  wounding 
themfelvts. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Syn- 

GNATHUS. 

HiPPOCASTANUM,  or  common  horfe-chefnut. 

See  aEsculus. — It  may  be  here  added,  that  from  fe¬ 
veral  experiments  in  the  French  Memoir es  d' Agriculture ^ 
it  appears  that  the  fruit  of  the  horfe-chefnut  affords  a< 
wholefome  nourifhment  for  cattle,  and  may  even  be 
employed  with  fuccefs  for  fattening  them.  It  is  laid 
to  render  the  tallow  of  thofe  fattened  with  it  par  tic  u.- 

larlj; 


HIP  [ 

Hippo-  larly  firm.  The  milk  yielded  by  cows  fed  upon  it,  is 
centaur  aifQ  t0  thicker  and  richer  than  that  produced 
lippocra-  ^rom  anY  0ther  kind  of  food. — The  fruit  of  this  tree 
tcs.  has  been  likevvife  ufed  as  food  for  fheep  and  poul- 
try,  and  as  foap  for  walking.  It  was  much  employ¬ 
ed  in  powder  as  a  fternutatory  by  an  itinerant  oculiit, 
and  has  been  recommended  by  fome  others  in  certain 
dates  of  ophthalmia,  headach,  &c.  in  which  errhines  are 
indicated.  Its  effects  as  a  fternutatory  may  alfo  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  ufing  it  under  the  form  of  infufion  or  decoc¬ 
tion  drawn  up  into  the  noftrils.  And  it  is  entirely 
with  a  view  to  its  errhine  power  that  it  is  now  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh  col¬ 
lege.  But  befides  this,  the  bark  has  alfo  been  repre- 
fented  by  fome  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers ;  and 
it  is  probably  with  this  intention  that  this  part  of  the 
hippocaflanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

H1PPOCENTAUR  (formed  of  “  horfe,” 
x ! vtccj  pungo,  “  I  fpur,”  and  “  bull,”  in  anti¬ 

quity,  a  fabulous  mender,  fuppofed  to  be  half  horfe 
and  half  man. 

What  gave  occafion  to  the  fable  was,  that  a  people 
of  Theftaly,  inhabiting  near  mount  Pelion,  became 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  were  the  lirft  that 
taught  the  art  of  mounting  on  borfeback  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  fome  of  their  neighbours  to  imagine,  that  the 
jicrfe  and  man  made  but  one  animal. 

The  hippocentaurs  fhould  feem  to  have  differed  from 
the  centaurs,  in  this,  that  the  latter  only  rode  on  bul¬ 
locks,  and  the  former  on  horfes,  as  the  names  them- 
felves  intimate. 

PIIPPOCRAS,  a  medicinal  drink,  compofed  cf 
wine,  with  fpices  and  other  ingredients  infufed  there¬ 
in  ;  much  ufed  among  the  French  by  way  of  a  cordial 
dram  after  meals. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  hippocras,  according  to 
the  kind  of  wine  and  the  other  additional  ingredients 
made  ufe  of ;  as  white  hippocras,  red  hippocras,  cla¬ 
ret  hippocras,  llrawberry  hippocras,  hippocras  with¬ 
out  wine,  cyder  hippocras,  &c. 

That  dire&ed  in  the  late  London  Difpenfary,  is  to 
be  made  of  cloves,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
beat  and  infufed  in  canary  with  fugar  ;  to  the  infufion, 
milk,  a  lemon,  and  fome  flips  of  rofemary,  are  to  be 
put,  and  the  whole  drained  through  a  flannel.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  as  a  cordial,  and  as  good  in  paralytic  and 
all  nervous  cafes. 

HIPPOCRATIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
inonogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  qnin- 
quepartite  ;  the  petals  five,  the  capfules  three  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  latter  of  an  obcordate  fliape. 
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and  lofing  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  country,  and  Htppocra* 
pra&ifed  phylie  all  over  Greece;  where  he  was  fo  much  te* 

admired  for  his  fkill,  that  he  was  publicly  feat  for  with  U 

Euryphon,  a  man  fnperior  to  him  in  years,  to  Per-  fhpj<>cre« 
diccas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to 
be  confumptive.  But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived,  pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as 
in  truth  it  was.  For  upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
lexander,  Petdiccas  fell  in  love  with  Philas,  his  father’s 
miftrefs:  and  this  Hippocrates  difeerning  by  the  great 
change  her  prefence  always  wrought  upon  him,  a  cure 
was  foon  effe6ted. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  fuppofed  madnefs,  he  went ;  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  initead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 
he  found  all  his  fellow -citizens  fo,  and  Democritus  the 
only  wife  man  among  them,  lie  heard  many  le&ures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has 
made  Cornelius  Celias  and  fome  others  imagine,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though 
it  is  probable  they  never  law  each  other  till  this  in¬ 
terview  which  was  occafioned  by  the  Abderites.  Hip- 
pocrates  had  alfo  public  invitations  to  other  countries. 

Thus,  when  a  plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  Paeo- 
r.ians,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries  begged,  him  to  come 
to  their  relief:  lie  did  not  go;  but  learning  from  the 
rneffengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there,  lie  concluded 
that  the  diftemper  would  come  to  Athens;  and,  fore¬ 
telling  what  would  happen,  applied  himfeif  to  take  care 
of  the  city  and  the  ftudents.  He  was  indeed  fuch  a 
lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had 
intreated  him  by  his  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with 
a  promife  of  great  rewards,  to  come' to  him,  he  refufed 
to  go.  He  alfo  delivered  his  own  country  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  juft  ready  to  break  out, 
by  prevailing  with  the  Theffalians  to  come  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her¬ 
cules  in  the  Elufinian  ceremonies  ;  gave  him  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  prytamenm  or  counci  1-houfe 
at  Athens,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  but  fuch  as  had  done  figrial  fervice  to  the  ftate. 

He  died  among  the  Lariftbearis,  fome  fay  in  his  90th 
year,  fome  in  his  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  fome 
in  his  109th.  The  belt  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Foefius,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
the  Ionian  dialect.  His  aphorifms,  prognoftics,  and 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  fymptoms  of  difeafee,  juit- 
ly  pafs  for  mailer -pieces.  See  Hijlory  of  Medicine . 

HIPPOCREME  (anc.  geog.),  a  fountain  of  mount 
Helicon,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  facred  to  the  Mu- 


MIPPOCRATES,  the  greatelt  phyfician  of  anti-  .  fes.  Some,  as  Ovid,  make  Hfppocrene  and  Aganippe 
quity,  was  born  in  the  iftand  of  Cos  in  the  80th  Olym-  the  fame.  See  Aganippe. 


piad,  and  flourilhed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneiian 
war.  He  was  the  firfl:  that  we  know  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  phyfic;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Soranus , 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and  iEfcnlapius.  He 
was-  firit  a  pupil  of  his  own  father  Heraclides,  then  of 
Herodicus,  then  of  Gorgias  of  Leontinum  the  orator, 
and,  according  to  fome,  of  Democritus  of  Abdera.  Af¬ 
ter  being  inftru&ed  in  phyfic,  and  in  the  liberal  arts, 


HIPPOPHAGI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Scythia, 
fo  called  from  their  living  oa  horfe-fieih  :  the  fare  at 
this  day  of  the  Tartars  their  defendants.  Alfo  a 
people  of  Perfia  (  Ptolemy). 

HIPPOCREPIS,  COMMON  HORSE-SHOE  VETCH, 
in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Pabilioncice 
The  legumen  is  compreffed  and  crooked,  with  many 

5  in- 
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jfjppA*  incifions  on  the  interior  future.  There  are  three  fpe- 
dronie  cies,  two  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and 
(!  one  of  Britain.  They  are  all  low  herbaceous  trailing 
Hippoly-  p]ant3>  witlj  yellow  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
tus*  feeds  ;  but  having  no  great  beauty  are  feldom  kept  in 

gardens. 

HIPPODROME,  Hippodromus  (compoied  oi 
i7T7fO£  “  horfe,”  and  “  courfe,”  of  the  verb 

Spi/xu  cut'ro,  **  I  run),  in  antiquity,  a  hit  or  comfe 
wherein  chariot  and  horfes  races  were  performed,  and 
horfes  cxercifed. 

The  Olympian  hippodrome  or  horfe-courfe  was  a 
fpace  of  ground  of  600  paces  long,  furroundeil  with  a 
wall,  near  the  city  Elis,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Alpheus.  It  was  uneven,  and  in  fome  degree  ir¬ 
regular,  on  account  of  the  fltuation  ;  in  one  part  was 
a  hill  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  circuit  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  embellifhments.  See 
Stadium.  There  is  a  very  famous  hippodrome  at 
Conftantinople,  which  was  begun  by  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  and  flniflied  by  Conftantine.  This  circus,  called 
by  the  Turks  atmeican ,  is  400  paces  long,  and  above 
100  paces  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  the  hippodrome 
there  is  a  pyramidal  obclifk  of  granite  in  one  piece, 
about  50  feet:  high,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  charged 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  its  bafe  (how,  that  it  was  eredled  by  Theodo- 
iius ;  the  machines  that  were  employed  to  raife  it  are 
reprefented  upon  it  in  baffo-rehevo.  We  have  fome 
velhges  in  England  of  the  hippodromus,  in  which  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  performed  their 
races  ;  the  mod  remarkable  is  that  near  Stonehenge, 
which  is  a  long  trad  of  ground,  about  350  feet,  or 
200  druid  cubits  wide,  and  more  than  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  or  600c  druid  cubits  in  length,  inclofed  quite 
round  with  a  bank  of  earth,  extending  dire&ly  eaft 
and  weft.  The  goal  and  career  are  at  the  eaft 
end.  The  goal  is  a  high  bank  of  earth,  raifed  with 
a  Hope  inwards,  on  which  the  judges  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  fat.  The  metae  are  two  tumuli,  or  fmall 
barrows,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  courfe.  Thefe  hip¬ 
podromes  were  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
rhedagua ,  the  racer  rbedagwr,  and  the  carriage  rhtda, 
from  the  Britifh  word  rhedeg  “  to  run.’’  One  of  thefe 
hio prodromes,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  fouthward  of 
Leictfter,  retains  evident  trafts  of  the  old  name  rhe- 
da<ma,  in  the  corrupted  one  of  raw  dikes.  There  is 
another  of  thefe,  fays  Dr  Stukeley,  near  Dorchefter ; 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  near  Pen¬ 
rith  in  Cumberland;  and  another  in  the  valley,  juft 
without  the  town  of  Royfton. 

H1PPOGLOSSUS,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of 

PlEURON  t  CTES. 

HIPPO LYTUS,  a  fon  of  Thefeus  and  Hippolyte, 
famous  in  fabulous  luftory  for  Ins  virtue  and  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  His  ilepmother  Plisedra  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  when  he  refufed  to  pollute  his  father’s  bed,  fhe  ac- 
cufed  him  to  Thefeus  of  offering  violence  to  her  per- 
fon.  Her  accufation  was  readily  believed,  and  The- 
feup  intreated  Neptune  to.  punifh  the  incontinence  of 
his  fon.  Hippolytus  fled  from  the  refentment  of  his 
father  ;  and  as  he  purfued  his  way  along  the  fea  (bores, 
his  horfes  were  fo  frightened  at  the  noile  of  fea  calves 
which  Neptune  had  purpofely  fent  there,  that  they  ran 
among  the  recks  till  his  chariot  was  broken  and  his 


body  torn  to  pieces.  Temples  were  raifed  to  his  me*  Hipp*« 
mory,  particularly  at  Trcczene,  where  he  received  di-  5?.ane* 
vine  honours.  According  to  fome  accounts,  Diana  nia!jes.* 
reftored  him  to  life.  -i 

HIPPOMANE,  the  manchineel-tr.ee:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  The  male  has  an  amen¬ 
tum  and  bifid  perianthium,  without  any  corolla;  the 
female  perianthium  is  trifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the 
ftigma  is  tripartite ;  and  the  plum  or  capfule  tricocous. 

Species .  1.  The  mancinella,  with  oval  fa  wed  leaves, 

is  a  native  of  all  the  Weft  India  iflands.  It  hath  a  Plate 
fmooth  brownifh  bark  ;  the  trunk  divides  upward  intoccxxxlv* 
many  branches,  ganiifhed  with  oblong  leaves  about 
three  inches  long.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fhort 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  make  no  great 
appearance,  and  are  fuccecded  by  fruit  of  the  fame 
fnape  and  fize  with  a  golden  pippin.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  fize  of  a  large  oak.  2.  The  biglandulofa,  with 
oblong  bay  leaves,  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  and 
grows  to  as  large  a  fize  as  the  firft,  from  which  it 
differs  moftly  in  the  Ihape  of  its  leaves.  3.  The  fpi- 
nofa,  with  holly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campeachy, 
and  feldom  rifes  above  20  feet  high;  the  leaves  greatly 
refemble  tliofe  of  the  common  holly,  and  are  fet  with 
fharp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture.  They 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Culture .  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  very  warm 
climates,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country  without 
a  ftove  ;  nor  can  they  by  any  means  be  made  to  rife 
above  five  or  fix  feet  high  even  with  that  aftiftance. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  muft  have  very 
little  moiflure,  or  they  will  certainly  be  killed  by  it. 

Properties .  Thefe  trees  have  a  very  poifonous  qua¬ 
lity,  abounding  with  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  a  highly 
cauftic  nature.  Strangers  are  often  tempted  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  the  firft  fpecies;  the  confequences  of  which 
are,  an  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  & c.  which  are  very  dangerous  unlefs  re¬ 
medies  are  fpeedily  applied.  The  wood  is  much  e- 
ileemed  for  making  cabinets,  book- cafes,  See.  being 
very  durable,  taking  a  fine  poliih,  and  not  being  liable 
to  become  worm-eaten  :  but  as  the  trees  abound  with 
a  milky  cauftic  juice  already  mentioned,  fires  are  made 
round  their  trunks,  to  burn  out  this  juice;  otherwife 
thofe  who  fell  the  trees  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  fight  by  the  juice  flying  in  their  eyes.  This 
juice  raifes  blifters  on  the  (kin  wherever  it  falls,  turns 
linen  black,  and  makes  it  fall  out  in  holes.  It  is  alfo 
dangerous  to  work  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out  ;  for 
if  any  of  the  faw-duft  happens  to  get  into  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen,  it  caufes  inflammations  and  the  lofs  of 
fight  for  fome  time  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally 
cover  their  faces  with  fine  lawn  during  the  time  of 
working  the  wood.  It  is  with  the  juice  of  this  tree 
that  the  Indians  ufed  to  poifon  their  arrows. 

HIPPOMANES,  a  lort  of  poifon  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  an  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
love- charms.  The  word  is  Greek  com- 

pofed  of  irsGoc  «  a  horfe,”  and  i(  fury  or  mad- 

nefs.” 

Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the 
hippomanes.  Pliny  deferibes  it  as  a  blackifh  caruncle 
found  on  the  head  of  a  new-born  colt ;  which  the  dam 

bites 
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Hipponax  bites  off  and  eats  as  foon  as  (he  is  delivered.  He  adds, 
U  that  if  fhe  be  prevented  herein  by  any  one’s  cutting  it 
^tamus°*  before,  not  ta^e  t0  nor  bring  up  the 

t,  -'v~  youncr.  Virgil,  and  after  him  Servius  and  Columella, 
defcribe  it  as  a  poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu¬ 
dendum  of  a  mare  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horfe.  At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle’s  Dictionary  is  a  very 
learned  diflertation  on  the  hippornanes,  and  all  its  vir¬ 
tues  both  real  and  pretended. 

HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Ephefus  540 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  cultivated  the 
fame  fatirical  poetry  as  Archilochus,  and  was  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  him  in  the  beauty  or  vigour  of  his  lines.  His 
fatirical  raillery  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Ephefus.  As 
he  was  naturally .  deformed,  two  brothers,  Buphalus 
and  Anthemius,  made  a  ftatue  of  him ;  which,  by  the 
uglinefs  of  its  features,  expofed  the  poet  to  univerfal 
ridicule.  Hipponax  refolved  to  revenge  the  injury  ; 
and  he  wrote  fuch  bitter  inve&ives  and  fatirical  lam¬ 
poons  againfl  them,  that  they  hanged  themfelves  in 
difpair.  [Cic.  ad  Fam'd.  vii.  ep.  24,). 

HIPPOPHAE,  sea-buckthorn:  A  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
s  1 6th  order,  Calycjflora .  The  male  calyx  is  bipartite  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  bifid  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  there  is  one  ftyle,  and  a  monofpermous 
berry. 

Species .  1.  The  rhamnoides  hath  a  fhrubby  Hem, 

branching  irregularly  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  a 
dark  brown  bark.  It  is  armed  with  a  few  thorns  ; 
hath  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  feffile  leaves,  of  a  dark  green 
above,  and  hoary  underneath.  2.  The  canadenfis  hath 
a  fhrubby  brown  flem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  oval  leaves,  and  male  and  female  flowers  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants. 

Culture ,  &c.  Both  tliefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  fuckers  from  the 
roots,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  of  their  young  fhoots. 
They  aie  retained  in  gardens  on  account  of  their  two- 
coloured  leaves  in  fummer ;  and  in  winter,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  young  fhoots,  which  are  co¬ 
vered  with  furgid,  irregular,  fcaly  buds.  Goats,  fheep, 
and  horfes,  eat  the  firft  fpecies ;  cows  refufe  it. 

HIPPOPODES,  Hippopedes,  or  Hippopodia ,  com- 
pofed  of  horfe->  and  foot ,  in  the  ancient  geo¬ 

graphy,  an  appellation  given  to  a  certain  people  fitua- 
tcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Scythian  fea,  as  being  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  had  horfes  feet.  The  hippopodes  are 
mentioned  by  Dionyfius,  Geogr.  v.  310.  Mela,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  6.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13.  and  St  Augufline,  Be 
Givit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  8.  But  it  is  conje&ured,  that  they 
had  this  appellation  given  them  on  account  of  their 
fwiftnefs  or  lightnefs  of  foot.  Mr  Pennant  fnppofes 
them  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bothuian 
Gulph,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  fort  of  people  as 
the  Finn*  Lignipedes  of  Olaus.  They  wore  fnow-fhoes; 
which  he  thinks  might  fairly  give  the  idea  of  their  be¬ 
ing,  like  horfes,  hoofed  and  fhgd. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river-horse  ;  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  belluse,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  It  has  four  fore- teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  difpofed  in  pairs  at  a  di fiance  from  each 
other;  and  four  prominent  fore-teeth  in  the  under  raw. 
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the  intermediate  ones  being  longeft  :  There  are  two  Hipjopa- 
tufles  in  each  jaw,  thofe  of  the  under  one  very  long  tamu*« 
and  obliquely  truncated  ;  in  both  they  fland  folitary,  ^ 

and  are  recurvated:  The  feet  are  hoofed  on  the  edges. 

There  is  but  one  known  fpecies,  viz.  the  amphibius, 
or  river-horfe,  (Plate  CCXXXVI.)  The  head  of  this 
animal  is  of  an  enormous  fize,  and  the  mouth  vaflly 
wide.  The  ears  are  fmall  and  pointed,  and  lined  with¬ 
in  very  thickly  with  fhort  fine  hairs.  The  eyes  and 
noftrils  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  On  the  lips  are  fome  flrong  hairs  fcattered  in 
patches  here  and  there.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  very 
thin,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  fcarce  difcernible  at  firft 
fight.  There  is  no  mane  on  the  neck,  as  fome  writers 
feign,  only  the  hairs  on  that  part  are  rather  thicker. 

The  fkin  is  very  thick  and  flrong,  and  of  a  dufky  colour. 

The  tail  is  about  a  foot  long,  taper,  comprefled,  and  na¬ 
ked.  The  hoofs  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The  legs  are 
fhort  and  thick.  In  bulk  it  is  fecond  only  to  the  elephant. 

The  length  of  a  male  has  been  found  to  be  1 7  feet, 
the  circumference  of  the  body  15,  the  height  near  7, 
the  legs  near  3,  the  head  above  34,  and  the  girth 
near  9.  The  mouth,  when  open,  is  above  2  feet 
wide ;  and  furnifhed  with  44  teeth  of  different  figures 
(including  the  cutting  teeth  and  the  canine).  The 
cutting,  and  particularly  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw,  are  very  long,  and  fo  hard  and  flrong  that  they 
flrike  fire  with  fteel.  This  circumflance,  it  is  probable, 
gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  vomited  fire  from  his  mouth.  The  fubftance 
of  the  canine  teeth  is  fo  white,  fo  fine,  and  fo  hard, 
that  it  is  preferable  to  ivory  for  making  artificial  teeth. 

The  cutting  teeth,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  under  jaw, 
are  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  chamfered.  The  ca¬ 
nine  teeth  are  alfo  long,  crooked,  prifmatic,  and  {harp, 
like  the  tufles  of  the  wild  boar.  The  grinders  are 
fquare  or  oblong,  like  thofe  of  man,  and  fo  large  that 
a  fingle  tooth  fometimes  weighs  three  pounds.  The 
tufles,  according  to  Dr  Sparman,  are  27  inches  long. 

— With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a  prodigious 
flrength  of  body,  the  hippopotamus  might  render 
himfelf  formidably  to  every  other  animal.  But- lie  is 
naturally  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  is  only  formidable 
when  provoked.  His  bulk  is  fo  great,  that  twelve 
oxen  have  been  found  neceflary  to  draw  one  afhore 
which  had  been  {hot  in  a  river  above  the  Cape  ;  and 
Haffelquift  fays,  its  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel.  Tho’ 
he  delights  in  the  water,  and  lives  in  it  as  freely  as 
upon  land  ;  yet  he  has  not,  like  the  beaver  or  otter, 
membranes  between  his  toes.  The  great  fize  of  his 
belly  renders  his  fpecific  gravity  neaily  equal  to  that 
of  water,  and  makes  him  fwim  with  eafe. 

Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  from  the 
Niger  to  Berg  River,  many  miles  north  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  formerly  abounded  in  the  rivers 
nearer  the  Cape,  but  are  now  almoil  extirpated  ;  and 
to  preferve  the  few  which  are  left  in  Berg  River,  the 
governor  has  abfolutely  prohibited  the  {hooting  them 
without  particular  permiflion. — They  are  not  found  in 
any  of  the  African  rivers  which  run  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  except  the  Nile,  and  even  there  only  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia  which 
that  river  pafles  through.  From  the  unwieldinefs  of 
his  body  and  the  Ihortnefs  of  his  legs,  the  hippopo- 

tamu* 
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Hippopota- tamu3  is  not  able  to  move  faft  upon  land,  and  is  then 
mus-  extremely  timid.  When  purfued,  he  takes  to  the 
water,  plunges  in,  finks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  feen 
walking  there  at  full  eafe  :  he  cannot,  however  conti¬ 
nue  there  long  without  often  rifing  towards  the  furface ; 
and  in  the  daytime  is  fo  fearful  of  being  difcovered, 
that  when  he  takes  in  frefh  air  the  place  is  hardly  percep¬ 
tible,  for  he  does  not  venture  even  to  put  his  nofe  out 
of  the  water.  In  riven  unfrequented  by  mankind,  he  is 
lefs  cautious,  and  puts  his  whole  head  out  of  the  water. 
If  wounded,  lie  will  rife  and  attack  boats  or  canoes  with 
great  fury,  and  often  fink  them  by  biting  large  pieces 
out  of  the  fidea;  and  frequently  people  are  drowned  by 
thefe  animals;  for  they  are  as  bold  in  the  water  as  they 
are  timid  on  land.  It  is  reported  that  they  will  at  once 
bite  a  man  in  two. — In  (hallow  rivers  the  hippopotamus 
makes  deep  holes  in  the  bottom,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  great  bulk.  When  he  quits  the  water,  he  ufually  puts 
out  half  his  body  at  once,  andfmellsand  looks  around; 
"but  fometimes  rufhes  out  with  great  impetuofity,  and 
tramples  down  every  thing  in  his  way. — During  the 
'night  he  leaves  the  rivers  in  order  to  pafture;  when  he 
eats  fugar- canes,  rulhes,  millet,  rice,  &c.  confuming 
great  quantities,  and  doing  much  damage  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields.  But  as  he  is  fo  timid  on  land,  it 

1s  not  difficult  to  drive  him  off.- - The  Egyptians 

*  (Mr  Haffelquift  informs  us)  “  have  a  curious  man¬ 
ner  of  freeing  themfelves  in  fome  meafure  from  thi3 
deftru&ive  animal.  They  remark  the  places  he  fre¬ 
quents  moll,  and  there  lay  a  large  quantity  of  peafe  ; 
when  the  beaft  comes  on  Ihore  hungry  and  voracious, 
he  falls  to  eating  what  is  neareft  him  ;  and  filling  his 
'belly  with  the  peafe,  they  occafion  an  unfupportable 
third: :  he  then  returns  immediately  into  the  river,  and 
drinks  upon  thefe  dry  peafe  large  draughts  of  water, 
which  fuddenly  caufes  his  death  ;  for  the  peafe  foon 
begin  to  fwell  with  the  water,  and  not  long  after  the 
Egyptians  find  him  dead  on  the  fhore,  blown  up,  as  if 
killed  with  the  ftrongeft  poifon.”  The  river-horfe 
alfo  feeds  on  the  roots  of  trees,  which  he  loofens  with 
his  great  teeth  ;  but  never  eats  fiffi,  as  is  afferted  by 
Dampier.  It  was  reported  to  Mr  Haflelquift,  that 
the  river-horfe  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  crocodile, 
and  kills  it  whenever  he  meets  it :  and  that  this,  with 
fome  other  reafons,  contributes  miich  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  crocodile;  which  otherwife,  confidering  the 
many  eggs  they  would  lay,  would  utterly  deftroy 
Egypt.  But  Mr  Pennant  creats  the  alleged  enmity  of 
the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  as  a  vulgar  error ;  an 
eye-witnefs,  he  tells  us,  declaring  he  had  feen  them 
fwimming  together  without  any  difagreement. — The 
hippopotami  deep  in  the  reedy  iflands  in  the  middle  of 
the  dream,  and  on  which  they  bring  forth  their  young. 
A  herd  of  females  has  but  a  lingle  male  :  they  bring 
one  young  at  a  time,  and  that  on  the  land,  but  fuckle 
it  in  the  water. — They  are  capable  of  being  tamed. 
Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle  as  to  be  let  loofe 
out  of  a  liable  and  fed  by  its  keeper  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  injure  any  one.  They  are  generally  taken  in 
pitfalls,  and  the  poor  people  eat  the  fiefh.  In  fome 
parts  the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fliarp  irons  in  the 
corn-grounds;  which  thefe  bealls  flrike  into  their  feet, 
and  fo  become  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes  they  are 
llruck  in  the  water  with  harpoons  fattened  to  cords,  and 
10  or  12  canoes  are  employed  in  the  chaee, 
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The  hippopotamus  was  known  to  the  Romans :  Hippopota*1 
Scaurus  treated  the  people  with  the  light  of  five  cro-  mus* 
codiles  and  one  hippopotame  during  his  Eedilefhip*  1  "i 

and  exhibited  them  in  a  temporary  lake.  Auguftus 
produced  one  at  his  triumph  over  Cleopatra. 

This  animal  is  the  behemoth  of  Job;  who  admirably 
defcribes  its  manners,  food,  and  haunts.  “  i.  Behold 
now  behemoth,  which  I  made  near  thee  ;  he  eateth 
grafs  as  an  ox.  2.  Lo  !  now  his  ttrength  is  in  his 
loins,  and  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly.  3.  His 
bones  are  as  ftrong  pieces  of  brafs  ;  his  bones  are  like 
bars  of  iron.  4.  He  lieth  under  the  lhady  trees,  in 
the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  5.  Behold !  he  drinketh 
up  a  river :  he  trufteth  he  can  draw  up  Jordan  into 
his  mouth.”  The  firft,  the  learned  Bochart  obferves, 
implies  the  locality  of  its  fituation  ;  being  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  Nile,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uz,  the  land 
of  Job.  The  fecond  defcribes  its  great  ttrength  ;  and 
the  third,  the  peculiar  hardnefs  of  its  bones.  The 
fourth  indicates  its  refidence  amidft  the  vaft  reeds  of 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  other  African  rivers  overlha- 
dowed  with  thick  forefts.  The  fifth,  the  charadlerittic 
widenefs  of  its  mouth ;  which  is  hyperbolically  de- 
fcribed  as  large  enough  to  exhauft  fuch  a  ftream  as 
Jordan. 

That  this  article  may  include  every  fort  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  could  be  collected  concerning  a  creature  fo 
highly  noted  and  of  fuch  ancient  fame,  we  lhall  add 
the  following  particulars,  extracted  from  Sparman’s 
Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  are  called  fea*cordn. 

'  “  Towards  evening  (Jan.  24.  177 6),  we  came  to  a 
pit  in  the  river,  which  our  guides  knew  ufed  to  be 
frequented  by  fea-cows.  For  this  reafon,  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  by  which  thefe  animals  might  come  up 
from  the  river,  were  befet  by  us  feparately ;  our  hunt¬ 
ing-party  confiding  in  the  whole  of  feven  perfons,  viz. 
five  of  us  Chrittians,  together  with  my  Hottentot  and 
another  belonging  to  the  farmers.  Befides  this,  the 
reft  of  the  Hottentots  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  and  to  the  more  open  places  ;  and  by  fmacking 
their  whips,  and  making  other  noifes,  to  frighten  and 
drive  the  animal  towards  Us  as  foon  as  it  fhould  make 
its  appearance  :  in  confequence  of  which  meafures,  it 
appeared  to  us,  that  when  at  length  obliged  to  go  on 
fhore  in  queft  of  its  food,  it  mutt  neceffarily  come  to 
the,  hiding-place  of  fome  one  of  the  hunters.  Every 
one  of  thefe  places  were  juft  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
between  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  dry  parts  of  the 
river,  or  on  thofe  fpots  which  the  water  had  left,  and 
at  the  fame  time  clofe  to  the  very  narrow  paths  which 
the  animal  had  made  for  itfelf  at  each  place  :  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  difpofition,  it  would  inevitably  pafs 
not  above  fix  inches,  or  a  foot  at  mod,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  fportfman’s  piece.  Confequently  our 
whole  dependence  was  upon  two  circumftances  ;  viz . 
that  our  guns  fhould  not  mifs  fire,  and  that  the  fhot 
fhould  not  fail  to  prove  mortal.  In  the  former  cafe, 
the  fportfman  mutt  have  inevitably  paid  for  his  teme¬ 
rity  with  his  life  ;  though  in  the  latter  he  had  reafon 
to  hope,  from  inftances  of  what  had  happened  to  others* 
that  the  fire,  together  with  the  report  from  the  piece, 
as  well  as  the  ball  itfelf,  would  confute  the  animal,  fo 
as  to  prevent  it  from  immediately  making  towards  its 
enemy.  The  banks  of  the  pit  which  we  then  befet 
3  Y  were 
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Hippopota-  were  in  moll  places  lleep  and  perpendicular,  and  the 
,  mus‘  pit  itfelf  was  almoll  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long:  but 
vm  ¥—  my  p0^.  ancj  0p  my  fellow- travelled  (Mr  I  mm  el- 
man  )  happened  to  be  at  the  dillance  of  not  above  30 
or  40  paces  from  each  other.  To  thefe  very  places 
too,  after  we  had  waited  at  them  an  hour  and  an  half 
in  the  molt  profound  filence,  the  enormous  animals  did 
not  fail  to  refort.  They  had  already,  while  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  got  fcent  of  the  Hottentots ; 
and  now  fliowed  by  their  fwimming  up  and  down  and 
blowing  th'emfelves,  as  well  as  by  a  fhort  but  acute 
and  piercing  grunt  or  neighing  noife,  that  they  had  a 
great  fufpicion  of  thefe  paffes.  I  believe  Mr  Immelman 
■was  not  lefs  eager  and  anxious  than  myfelf,  each  of  us 
expedling  every  moment  to  have  a  bout  with  a  huge 
enormous  bead  which  we  knew  had  given  certain  proofs 
of  its  being  able  to  bite  a  man  afunder.  Yet  were  we 
each  of  us  at  times  no  lefs  fearful  left  the  other  Ihould 
have  the  honour  of  killing  game  of  fuch  confequence. 
The  hippopotamus,  however,  left  11s,  and  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fame  manner  where  the  farmers  were 
ftationed;  notwithflanding  which,  at  that  very  inllant 
we  heard  it  {hot  at  by  one  of  the  Hottentots. — The 
fable  darknefs  of  the  night,  and  the  glittering  of  the 
Hottentot’s  piece,  together  with  the  loudnefs  of  the 
report  from  it,  occafioned  by  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  echo  prolonging  the  found 
along  the  neighbouring  chain  of  mountains,  all  con- 
fpired  to  compofe  a  mofl  awful  and  fuperb  fpedlacle, 
which  was  {till  heightened  by  the  expe&ation  of  feeing 
an  animal  fall  fuperior  in  bulk  to  the  elephant.  This 
faiblime  fpedlacle  was  immediately  followed  by  a  ridi¬ 
culous  kind  of  farce  performed  by  a  troop  of  baboons; 
which,  from  their  calling  and  anfwering  each  other 
along  a  ftraight  line,  we  Could  difcover  to  be  encamp¬ 
ed  on  a  deep  rocky  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  regular  out-pofts  in  the  trees  on  each  fide  of  it. 
After  an  interval  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  filence  again 
took  place,  till  two  o’clock,  when  the  other  Hotten¬ 
tot  fired  his  piece;  and  another  alarm,  though  of  (horter 
duration,  went  through  the  baboons  out-pofts  and 
head  quarters. 

“  The  next  morning,  for  the  arrival  of  which  we 
ardently  longed,  in  order  to  fatisfy  our  curiofity, 
Our  Hoitentot  fportfmfn  related  to  us  the  following 
particulars  concerning  the  adventures  of  the  night. 
Involved  in  darknefs,  covered  up  to  the  eyes  in  reeds, 
and  overfhadowed  with  branches  of  trees,  they  could 
only  get  a  glimp'fe  of  the  animal,  and  confequently 
could  not  anfwer  for  their  (hots  having  taken  place  : 
and  one  of  them  acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  little 
confufed,  as  he  could  not  well  fee  what  he  was  about; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  fired  his  piece  too  foon,  before 
the  animal  had  well  rifen  out  of  the  water.  The  other 
indeed  had  had  an  opportunity,  both  with  the  ball  and 
{hot  that  made  up  the  charge,  of  wounding  the  animal, 
which  went  on  its  road,  and  pafied  dire&ly  by  him ;  but 
lie  could  not  fee  which  part  of  the  animal  prefented  itfelf 
before  the  muzzle  of  his  piece.  As  foon  as  he  had  fired, 
he  (lank  away,  and  diretlly  afterwards  heard  the  beaft 
take  to  the  water.  The  reft  of  the  Hottentots  had  obfer- 
ved  one  of  thefe  animals,  probably  a  different  one  from 
this,  run  upon  a  (hallow  along  the  river  fide,  and  thus 
ynake  itsefcapc,  without  their  having  been  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  After  this  we  ftaid  here  till  the  afternoon,  in 


hopes  that  the  wounded  animals  would  die  and  rife  to  Hippopota* 
the  top  of  the  water.  But  we  ftaid  in  vain  ;  and  to  as 
little  purpofe  would  it  probably  have  been  had  we  %  "_ur 
waited  ftill  longer,  as  there  grew  by  the  fid^of  the 
river  a  great  number  of  trees,  to  the  roots  of  which 
thefe  creatures,  it  is  faid,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
make  themfelves  faft  by  means  of  their  long  and 
crooked  talks.  On  the  other  hand,  fuppofing  thefe 
two  fea-cows  to  be  but  (lightly  wounded,  they  would 
be  cautious  how  they  made  their  appearance  ;  and  in-  * 
deed,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been  a  danger¬ 
ous  fervice  to  the  fportfmen  who  ftiould  have  ventured 
to  have  followed  them  any  farther.  Befides,  the  wa¬ 
ter  had  now,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  rifen  confi- 
derably,  and  had  overflowed  many  fpots  fit  for  lying 
in  ambufli ;  for  which  reafon  we  departed  to  another 
hippopotamus  pit  lefs  than  this.  Here  too  we  laid, 
by  way  of  fnare,  a  large  blunderbufs.  The  Hottentots  * 
occupied  one  poft  ;  two  of  our  company  guarded  ano¬ 
ther  ;  other  two  (an  old  farmer  and  his  fon)  ftationed 
themfelves  at  the  third,  and  placed  me  in  the  middle 
of  them.  Juft  in  this  part  the  banks  of  the  river  were 
of  a  confiderable  height,  and  the  river  itfelf  was  dried 
up  near  an  extenfive  {hallow,  where  it  was  fpread  out 
into  a  little  plain  covered  with  pebble-ftones  and  gravel. 

We  three  then  fet  ourfelves  down  clofe  by  tlie  fide  of 
each  other,  in  a  path  made  by  the  fea-cows,  making 
ourfelves  pretty  certain,  as  the  place  was  fiat,  and 
confequently  it  was  light  here,  of  being  able,  if  any 
hippopotamus  fliould  chance  to  come  upon  the  (hallow 
and  look  about  it,  to  fee  it  plain  enough,  to  kill  it  with 
a  volley  of  three  (hot.  But,  to  the  great  endangering 
of  our  lives,  we  on  a  fudden  found  the  animal  much 
quicker  in  its  motions,  as  well  as  bolder,  than  we  had 
thought  it  :  for  while  I  was  fitting  half  afleep,  and 
moralizing  on  the  fubjedt,  ftruck  with  the  confidera- 
tion  that  we  with  our  guns  had  at  that  prefent  moment 
the  dominion  over  Job’s  leviathan  or  behemoth;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flies  or  fmall  mufquitos  had 
the  dominion  over  us  (fo  much,  indeed,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  wrap  my  face  up  in  a  handkerchief),  a  I 

fea  cow  came  rufhing  upon  us  out  of  the  river,  with  a 
hideous  cry,  as  fwift  as  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  ;  at 
the  fame  time  I  heard  the  farmer  call  out,  u  Heer 
Jefus  1”  But  fortunately  at  the  very  inftant  he  difchar- 
ged  his  piece,  which  flafhing  full  in  the  animal’s  face 
contributed  perhaps  more  than  the  ball  to  make  it  ftart 
back ;  when  fetting  up  another  cry,  it  threw  itfelf  into 
the  water  again  with  as  great  precipitation  as  it  came 
out. 

“  At  this  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed  ;  yet,  what 
is  very  Angular,  not  at  the  danger,  which  was  real,  of 
being  trampled  under  foot,  or  being  bitten  afunder  by 
the  beaft,  but  in %  confequence  of  my  apprehenfions, 
which  were  merely  imaginary,  of  being  drowned  :  for 
the  rattling  noife,  ariliug  from  the  creature’s  running 
out  of  the  water  and  along  the  ftoney  beech,  imme-? 
diately  fuggefted  to  me  the  idea  that  the  river  had  on 
a  hidden  overflowed  its  banks;  a  fuppofition  to  which 
I  was  the  more  inclined,  as  I  knew  that  this  accident 
happens  very  frequently  here.  And  as  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus,  when  it  is  newly  come  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
is  wet  and  (limy,  is  faid  to  gliften  in  the  moon- Aline 
like  a  fifli,  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  foon  as  I  took  my 
handkerchief  from  before  my  eyes,  it  ftiould  appear  tn 
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jlfnpopota'  me,  at  fo  near  a  view  as  I  had  of  It,  like  a  high  column 
‘mus.  0f  Water,  which  feemed  to  threaten  to  carry  us  off  and 
drown  us  in  a  moment :  for  which  reafon  I  ran,  or  ra¬ 
ther  flew,  towards  the  higher  ground,  leaving  both  my 
guns  and  my  brother  fentinels  behind  me.  But  as  juft 
at  this  fpot  I  was  prevented  by  the  fteepnefs  of  the  rivtr  s 
banks  from  afcending  the  heights,  and  neverthelefs 
perceived  that  neither  my  companions  nor  myfelf  were 
drowned,  it  ran  in  my  head,  for  the  fpace  of  feveral 
feconds,  that  we  were  all  of  us  either  dreaming  or 
delirious.  The  farmer’s  fpn  had  fallen  afleep,  and  ftili 
continued  to  fleep  very  foundly.  As  to  the  farmer 
himfelf,  who,  panting  and  breathlefs,  every  now  and 
then  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  at  the  fame  time,  with 
much  aukwardnefs  and  buftle,  was  endeavouring  to 
make  his  efcape,  I  made  all  the  hafte  I  could  to  dif- 
engage  him  from  a  large  wrapper,  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  gout  as  by  way  of  keeping  off  the  flies, 
he  had  wrapped  round  his  legs.  I  then  afked  him 


night*- we  fcarcely  heard  any  thing  of  them.  In  theHippopot^ 
mean  while,  however,  we  flattered  ourfelves,  that  by 
continuing  to  block  them  up,  we  fhould  at  leaft  by 
ftarving  them  force  them  to  quit  their  afylum,  and  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  on  the  land  to  (the  fire  of  our  guns.  * 

“  On  the  26th  likewife  we  were  on  the  look-out 
after  thefe  animals,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  alfo  juft  before  duflc,  though 
upon  a  quite  different  plan  from  what  we  had  before, 
as  we  meant  now  to  hit  them  on  their  fnouts  the  111- 
ftant  they  fhould  flick  them  up  within  the  .reach  of 
our  guns  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  take  breath,  or 
more  properly  (as  it  is  not  unaptly  called  by  the  co- 
lonifts)  to  blow  themfelves.  In  order  that  the  fhot 
might  prove  mortal,  we  were  obliged,  however,  on 
this  occafion,  to  diredl  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
ball  fhould  pafs  through  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  into 
the  brain.  It  was  merely  upon  this  plan  that  we  went 
•out  after  the  fea-cows  before  we  arrived  at  Agter  Brunijes- 


he  had  wrapped  round  his  legs.  1  tnen  ameu  aim  umanu  0  " 

that  courfe  Uie  water  had  taken  when  it  overflowed?  hoogte,  and  were  (lengthened  by  the  farmer  s  party, 
wnat  coune  tnc  r  _  _ ,  _  ,  ,  *  •  mnflantlv  found  thefe  animals  too  fhv  to  allow 


and  lie,  after  a  long  paufe,  anfwered  only  by  afking 
me  in  his  turn  if  I  was  not  mad  ?  upon  which  1  was 
almoft  ready  to  put  the  fame  queftion  to  myfelf.  And 
even  at  lafl,  when  all  this  was  unriddled  to  me,  I  could 
not  help  doubting  of  the  truth  of  it,  till  I  found  the 
farmer’s  gun  was  really  difeharged  :  for  the  rattling 
among  the  ftones  and  the  fquafhing  in  the  water,  oc^ 
cafioned  by  the  fea-cow,  was  what  I  firft  heard,  and 
what  made  me  take  to  my  legs ;  fo  that  I  did  not  at¬ 
tend  in  the  leaft  either  to  the  report  of  the  gun  or  the 
cry  of  the  animal,  though  thefe  latter  appeared  to  the 
reft  of  our  party  the  moft  terrible :  fo  much,  indeed, 
that  they  occafioned  Mr  Immelman,  together  with  the 
farmer’s  fon-in-law,  to  fly  from  their  poft  ;  though 
they  had  feen  nothing  of  all  that  had  happened,  and 
could  not  eaiily  have  come  to  any  harm. — We  conclu¬ 
ded  the  chace  ;  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
in  laughing  at  each  other,  in  chattering,  and  forming 
various  conjectures  on  the  fubjeCl  of  the  precipita¬ 
tion  and  impetuous  fury  of  the  fea-cow  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  probably  as  much  alarmed  and  frightened  as 
we  ourfelves  could  pofiibly  be  :  we  even  fmoked  a 


But  we  conftantly  found  thefe  animals  too  fhy  to  allow 
us  to  put  our  defigns  in  execution  :  for  although,  in 
thofe  places  where  they  had  not  been  frightened  or 
wounded,  they  will  often  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
raife  their  heads  and  part  of  their  bodies  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  at  this  time  fcarcely  ventu¬ 
red  juft  to  put  one  of  their  noitrils  only  out  of  it,  in 
order  to  breathe  almoft  imperceptibly  ;  and  this  only 
for  the  moft  part  in  thofe  fpots  in  which  they  were 
fheltered  from  us  by  the  hanging  branches  of  trees. 
Notwithllanding  this  difadvantageous  fituation,  they, 
in  confequence  of  the  acutenefs  of  their  fmell,  feemed 
ftili  to  difeern  us,  efpecially  when  we  were  to  the 
windward  of  them  ;  as  in  that  cafe  they  inftantly 
withdrew  to  another  part. 

“  The  fame  night  we  betook  ourfelves  again  to  our 
polls;  and  at  half  an  hour  after  eight,  it  being  already 
very  dark,  a  fea-cow  began  at  intervals  to  put  its  head 
up  above  the  water,  and  utter  a  fharp,  piercing,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  very  angry  cry,  which  feemed  to  be  be¬ 
tween  gi unting  and  neighing.  Perhaps  this  cry  may 
be  bell  expreffed  by  the  words  h'eurkh  hurkh,  huh-huh : 


we  ourfelves  could  poiiibly  be:  we  even  lmoieeu  a  uvu  —  n  •  ,  r\  , 

couple  of  pipes  while  we  liftened  to  the  roaring  of  the  two  firft  being  uttered  flowly,  m  a  hoarfe  but  lharp 
coupie  or  pipcb  _  ,  f  nllR  refemblinff  the  grunting  of  other 


the  lion,  and  waited  for  the  approach  of  the  morning. 
Several  Hottentots  then  told  us,  that  foon  after  the 
noife  and  tumult  we  have  been  deferibing  had  ceafed, 
they  had  feen  a  fea-cow  making  its  way  out  of  the 
liver  towards  that  fide  of  it  which  was  unguarded. 

“  On  the  25th,  from  fome  traces  of  the  fea-cows 
which  we  found  in  the  dull  near  another  fpot,  we 
concluded  that  many  of  thefe  huge  amphibious  animals 
had  lately  taken  up  their  quaiters  in  a  certain  pit 
thereabouts;  which  we  accordingly  prepared  to  lay 
fiege  to  in  every  pofiible  way.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
faw  a  young  lion  make  its  efcape  into  a  clofe  thicket 
on  the  fide  of  this  fame  pit,  where  it  might  be  per¬ 
fectly  fafe  from  us  and  our  hounds.  Not^  much  ap¬ 
proving  of  this  animal’s  being  fo  near  a  neighbour  to 
us,  we  thought  it  btft  for  feveral  of  us  markfmen  to 
be  together  at  each  hiding-place  ;  at  the  fame  time 
ordering  our  Hottentots,  partly  by  making  a  noife 
and  uproar,  and  partly  by  the  means  of  making  large 
fires,  to  frighten  the  fea-cows  from  attempting  any  of 
the  other  paffes.  Thefe  animals  had  probably  been 
befet  in  the  fame  manner  feveral  times  before,  as  this 
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and  tremulous  found,  refembling  the  grunting  of  other 
animals;  while  the  third,  or  compound  word,  is 
founded  extremely  quick,  and  is  not  unlike  the  neigh¬ 
ing  of  a  horfe.  It  is  true,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs 
thefe  inarticulate  founds  in  writing  ;  but  perhaps  one 
may  make  nearer  approaches  to  it  than  one  can  to  the 
gutturopalatial  founds  of  the  Hottentot  language.  At 
eleven  o’clock  came  the  fame  or  elfe  fome  other  hip¬ 
popotamus,  and  in  like  manner  vifited  the  pofts  we 
occupied.  He  did  not,  however,  dare  to  come  up, 
though  to  our  extreme  mortification  we  heard  him 
come  and  nibble  the  boughs  which  hung  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  as  well  as  a  little  grafs  and  a  few 
low  fhrubs  which  grew  here  and  there  on  the  infide  of 
the  river’s  banks.  We  were,  however,  in  hopes  that 
this  way  of  living  would  not  long  fuflice  animals,  one 
of  which  only  required  almoft  a  larger  portion  than  a 
whole  team  of  oxen.  Thus  far  at  leaft  is  certain,  that 
if  one  fhould  calculate  the  confumption  of  provifions^ 
made  by  a  fea-cow  from  the  fize  of  its  fauces,  and  from 
that  of  its  body  and  of  its  belly,  which  hangs  almoft 
down  to  the  ground,  together  with  the  quantity  of 
3  Y  2  graft 
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Hippopota-  grafs  which  I  have  at  different  times  obferved  to  have 
*r  m^us*  .  been  confumed  by  one  of  tliefe  animals  in  fpots  whither 
it  has  come  over  night  to  graze,  the  amount  would 
appear  almoft  incredible. 

“We  palled  the  following  night  at  the  fame  polls 
as  we  occupied  on  the  night  preceding,  the  fea-cows 
afting  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  On  the 
28th,  after  fun-rife,  juft  as  wo  were  thinking  of  going 
from  our  polls  home  to  our  waggons,  there  comes  a 
female  hippopotamus  with  her  calf,  from  fome  other 
pit  or  river,  to  take  up  her  quarters  in  that  which  we 
were  then  blockading.  While  fhe  was  waiting  at  a 
rather  lleep  part  of  the  river’s  banks,  and  looking  back 
after  her  calf,  which  was  lame,  and  confequently  came 
on  but  flowly,  fhe  received  a  fhot  in  her  fide,  upon 
which  Ihe  diredlly  plunged  into  the  river:  but  was  not 
mortally  wounded ;  for  Flip  (the  farmer’s  fon),  the 
drowfied  of  all  fublunary  beings,  who  had  fhot  her, 
and  that  inflant  could  hardly  be  awakened  by  two 
Hottentots,  was  Hill  half  afieep  when  he  fired  his 
piece.  And  happy  was  it  for  him  that  the  enormous 
beaft  did  not  make  towards  his  hiding  or  rather  deep¬ 
ing  place,  and  feud  him  into  the  other  world  to  deep 
for  ever.  In  the  mean  while  his  fhot  was  fo  far  of 
fervice,  that  one  of  my  Hottentots  ventured  to  feize 
the  calf,  and  hold  it  fall  by  its  hind-legs  till  the  reft 
of  the  hunting  party  came  to  his  afiiftance.  Upon 
which  the  calf  wa3  fall  bound,  and  with  the  greateft 
joy  borne  in  triumph  to  our  waggons ;  though  while 
they  were  taking  it  over  a  lhallow  near  the  river,  the 
Hottentots  were  very  much  alarmed  left  the  wounded 
mother  and  the  other  fea-cows  fhould  be  induced  by 
the  cries  of  the  calf  to  come  to  it3  refeue ;  the  crea¬ 
ture,  as  long  as  it  was.  bound,  making  a  noife  a  good 
deal  like  a  hog  that  is  going  to  be  killed,  or  has  got 
fall  between  two  polls.  The  found,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  hippopotamus  calf  was  more  fhrill 
and  harfh.  Tt  Ihowed  likewife  a  confiderable  lhare  of 
ftrength  in  the  attempt  it  made  to  get  loofe,  and  was 
found  to  be  quite  unmanageable  and  unwieldy  :  the 
length  of  it  being  already  three  feet  and  a  half,  and 
the  height  two  feet  ;  though  the  Hottentots  fuppofed 
it  to  be  no  more  than  a  fortnight,  or  at  moft  three 
weeks,  old.  When  at  laft  it  was  turned  loofe,  it 
chafed  crying ;  and  when  the  Hottentots  had  palfed 
their  hands  feveral  times  over  its  nofe,  in  order  to  ac- 
cuftom  it  to  their  effluvia,  began  diredlly  to  take  to 
them. 

“  While  the  calf  was  yet  alive,  I  made  a  drawing  of 
it,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Swedilh  Tranf- 
a&ions  for  1778.  After  this  it  was  killed,  difleaed,  and 
eaten  up  in  lefs  than  three  hours  time.  The  reafon 
of  this  quick  dilpatch  was  partly  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  partly  our  being  in  abfolute  want  of  any 
other  frefh  provifions.  We  found  the  flelh  and  fat  of 
this  calf  as  flabby  as  one  might  have  expe&ed  from  its 
want  of  age,  and  confequently  not  near  fo  good  as 
that  of  the  old  fea-cows  ;  of  which  I  found  the  flelh 
tender,  and  the  fat  of  a  tafte  like  marrow,  or  at  leaft 
not  fo  greafy  and  ftrong  as  other  fat.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  likewife  that  the  colonifts  look-  upon, the  flelh 
and  fat  of  the  fea  cow  as  the  wholefomeft  meat  that 
can  be  eaten  the  gelatinous  part  of  the  feet  in  parti¬ 
cular,  when  properly  dreffed,  being  accounted  a  great 
delicacy.  The  dried  tongues  of  thefe  animals  are  alfo 
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confidered  even  at  the  Cape  as  a  rare  and  favory  difh.  Hippopota 


On  my  return  to  Sweden,  I  had  the  honour  to  furnilh 
his  majefty’s  table  with  a  dried  fea- cow’s  tongue,  two 
feet  and  eight  inches  long.  With  refpedi  to  form, 
the  tongue  of  a  full-grown  hippopotamus  is  very  blunt 
at  the  tip,  and  is  in  fad  broadeft  at  that  part;  if  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  flanted  off  towards  one  fide,  and 
marked  with  lobes,  as  I  was  informed  it  is,  this  cir- 
cum fiance  may,  perhaps,  proceed  from  the  fridion  it 
fuffers  again  ft  the  teeth,  towards  the  fide  on  which  the 
animal  chiefly  chews;  at  leaft  fome  traces  of  this  ob¬ 
lique  form  were  difeoverable  on  the  dried  tongue  I 
am  fpeaking  of. 

“  The  hide  of  the  adult  hippopotamus  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  is  rather 
thicker.  Whips  likewife  made  of  this  hide  are  ftrong- 
er,andjafter  being  ufed  fome  time,  are  more  pliable  - 
than  thofe  made  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  ufually- 
are,  though  they  are  not  fo  tranfparent  as  thefe  latter 
aie  when  new. 

“  The  food  of  the  hippopotamus  confifts  entirely  of 
herbs  and  grafs,  a  circumftauce  of  which  we  arc  in¬ 
formed  by  Father  JLobo;  and  which  may  partly  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  what  I  have  already  faid  on  the  fubjed,  as 
well  as  from  the  figure  of  the  ftomach  belonging  to 
the  foetus  of  a  hippopotamus  given  in  Meffrs  de  Buf- 
fon  and  Daubenton’s  elegant  work.  I  therefore  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  very  probable,  that  thefe  animals, 
agreeably  to  the  affertions  of  M.  de  Buffon,  p,  93.  or 
of  Dampier  in  his  voyage,  fhould  hunt  after  fifh  by 
way  of  preying  upon  them  ;  efpecially  as  in  fome  of 
the  rivers  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Africa,  where  the 
fea-cows  afe  feen  daily  and  in  great  abundance,  there 
is  not  a  fifh  to  be  feen ;  and  in  others  only  a  few  ba- 
ftard  fprin.gers,  as  they  are  called  ( cyprinus  gonorynebus  J,  ^ 
which  are  fcarcely  as  big  as  a  common  herring.  It  is 
faid,  that  a  fmall  fpecies  of  carp  is  dill  more  rarely  to  < 
be  met  with  here.  It  is  true,  that  the  fea  cows  fome- 
times  frequent  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  here,  which 
are  full  of  fea- fifh,  and  even  fometimes  the  fea  itfelf;. 
we  know,  however,  that  thefe  huge  quadrupeds  are 
notwithstanding  this  obliged  to  go  from  thence  upon 
dry-land  in  queft  of  food.  Neither  is  it  probable  that 
they  can  drink  the  fea- water ;  as  an  inftance  was  re¬ 
lated  to  me  of  the  contrary  in  a  hippopotamus,  which, 
having  been  diflurbed  in  the  rivers,  bad  taken  refuge 
in  the- fea,  and  yet  was  obliged  to  go  afhore  every 
night  and  drink  frefh  water  from  a  well  in  the  neigh- .. 
bourhood,  till  at  laft  it  was  fhot  by  fome  people  that 
lay  in  wait  for  it  there.  That  the  hippopotamufes  ac¬ 
tually  lived  in  fait- water,  I  have  feen  evident  proofs  at 
the  mouths  both  of  Kromme  and  Camtour  rivers,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  latter,  on  my  journey  homewards  5  v 
where  many  of  thefe  animals  bio  wed  themfelves  in 
broad-day-light,  and  thrufl  their  heads  up  above  the 
water  ;  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  which  had  beerw 
wounded  by  an  ill  directed  fhot  on  the  nofe,  neighed 
from  anger  and  refentment.  In  Krakekamma  I  faw 
on  the  beach  manifeft  traces  of  a  hippopotamus  which 
had  come  out  of  the  fea,  but  had  retired  thither  again 
direftly.  That  very  attentive  navigator  Captain  Burtz 
informed  me,  that  he  had  frequently  feen  on  the  eafi> 
ern  coaft  of  Africa  fea-horfes  (meaning  probably  the 
hippopotamus)  raife  their  heads  abpve  the  furface  or 
the  water,  in  order  to  blow  themfelves  and  neigh.  I 
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Htppcpota-  have  been  induced  to  be  rather  clrcumflantial  on  this 
mus.  fubjed,  as  M.  Adanfon  had  taken  into  his  head,  in 
his  Voyage  au  Senegal ,  to  limit  the  abode  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  to  the  frefh  water  rivers  only  in  Africa ;  and 
M.  de  Buffon  has  taken  upon  him  to  fupport  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  to  render  Kolbe’s  teftimony  to  the  contrary 
liable  to  fufpicion. 

“  An  old  experienced  huntfman  told  me,  that  he 
had  once  feen  two  hippopotamufes  copulate,  which 
they  did  in  the  fame  manner  as  common  cattle.  On 
this  occaficn  the  beads  flood  in  a  fhallow  part  of  the 
river,  where  the  water  reached  up  to  their  knees. 

“  The  method  of  catching  the  hippopotamus  con- 
fids  (befides  (hooting  it)  in  making  pits  for  it  in  thofe 
parts  which  the  animal  paffes  in  his  way  to  and  from 
the  river :  but  this  method  is  peculiar  to  the  Hotten¬ 
tots ;  and  is  only  pra&ifed  by  them  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
as  the  ground  in  fummer  is  too  hard  for  that  purpoie. 
It  is  faid  that  they  have  never  fucceeded  in  killing 
this  huge  aquatic  animal  with  poifoned  darts,  though 
this  way  of  killing  game  is  pra&ifed  with  advantage 
by  the  Hottentots  for  the  deftru&ion  both  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  and  rhinoceros.  The  colonids  likewife  were 
not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  method  mentioned 
by  M.  HafFelquifl,  a®  being  common  in  Egypt,  viz .  to 
Hrew  on  the  ground  as  many  peafe  or  beans  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  can  poffibly  eat,  by  which  means  it  burds  its  belly 
and  dies.  But  as  this  method  is  very  expenfive,  and 
they  can  generally  have  this  animal  for  a  fingle  charge 
of  powder  and  a  tin  ball,  (hot  in  a  proper  direction, 
they  chiefly  and  almod  folely  have  recourfe  to  this 
cheaper  expedient. 

“  The  hippopotamus  is  not  fo  quick  in  its  pace  on 
land  as  the  generality  of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  fo  (low  and  heavy  as  M.  de  Buffon 
dtfcribes  it  to  be  ;  for  both  the  Hottentots  and  colo¬ 
nids  look  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  meet  a  hippopota¬ 
mus  out  of  the  water,  efpecially  as,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  they  had  had  a  recent  indance  of  one  of  thefe 
animals,  which,  from  certain  circumdances,  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  in  rut,  having  for  feveral  hours  purfued  a 
Hottentot,  who  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  his 
efcape.  The  people  of  this  country  did  not  entertain 
that  opinion  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus,  as  they  did  of  certain  parts  of  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  *,  excepting  one  colonid,  who  imagined 
he  had  found  the  os  petrofum  of  this  animal  reduced  to 
powder,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  that  would  lie  on 
*  the  point  of  a  knife,  excellent  in  convulfions,  and 
particularly  in  the  convulfions  (Jluypen)  of  children. 
That  the  fleffi  is  reckoned  very  wholefome  food,  I  have 
already  mentioned. 

* ‘  Having  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  had  pre¬ 
scribed  to  myfelf,  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  here  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  hippopotamus  we  caught,  particularly 
as  the  internal  conformation  of  the  calves  is  fomewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  adult  animal.  1  (hall  therefore 
only  briefly  mention  the  following  particulars  :  the  fto- 
maclis  were  four  in  number,  and  confequently  one  more 
than*in  the  foetus  examined  by  M.  Daubenton,  which 
was  kept  in  fpirits.  Compare  Buffon,  Tom.  xii.  Tab.  iv. 
fig.  2.  The  two  firft  (lomachs  were  each  of  them  about 
feven  inches  long  and  three  inches  in  diameter  ;  the 
third.was  nine  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  wider  than 
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the  two  former;  the  fourth  was  feven  inches  long, Hippopota* 
and  at  the  upper  part  five  inches  broad,  but  decreafed 
by  degrees  on  one  fide  till  it  terminated  in  the  pylorus ,  ** 
which  had  an  aperture  an  inch  in  width,  being  about 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  cardia .  I  did  not  obferve 
any  iuch  valves  as  M.  Daubenton  has  delineated.  The 
firfl  ftomach  we  found  moflly  empty,  it  contemning  only 
a  few  lumps  of  cheefe  or  curd;  it  likewife  differed  from 
the  reft  by  the  fuperior  finenefs  of  its  internal  coat. 

The  internal  membrane  of  the  fecond  ftomach  was 
rather  coarfer,  and  had  many  fmall  holes  in  it ;  it  like¬ 
wife  contained  feveral  clods  of  cafeous  matter,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  great  quantity  of  fand  and  mud.  The 
third  ftomach  had  very  vifible  folds,  both  longitudinal 
and  tranfverfa],  on  the  infide  of  it,  and  contained  ca¬ 
feous  lumps  of  a  yellow  colour  and  harder  confidence 
than  the  others,  together  with  feveral  leaves  quite 
whole  and  frefh,  and  at  the  fame  time  fome  dirt.  The 
interior  membrane  of  the  fourth  ftomach  was  very- 
fmooth,  though  it  was  not  without  folds  ;  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  itfelf  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  curds,  which  were  whiter  than  they  were 
in  any  of  the  other  (lomachs.  This  fourth  ftomach  in 
a  great  meafure  covered  the  reft,  being  fituated  on  the 
right  fide  of  the  animal,  and  was  found  to  have  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  melt  adhering  to  its  fuperior  and  inte¬ 
rior  edge.  This  latter  vifeus,  which  was  one  foot 
long  and  three  inches  broad,  diverged  from  it  down¬ 
wards  on  the  left  fide.  The  inteftinal  canal  was  109 
feet  long;  the  liver  meafured  14  inches  from  right  to 
left,  and  7  or  8  from  the  hind  part  to  the  fore  part. 

On  its  anterior  edges  it  had  a  large  notch,  being  in 
other  refpe&s  undivided  and  entire  ;  it  was  of  an  ob¬ 
lique  form,  being  broadeft  towards  the  left  fide,  where  I 
difeovered  a  galbbladder  five  inches  in  length.  In  the 
uterus  there  was  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion.  I  found  two  teats,  and  the  heart  furrounded  with 
much  fat ;  the  length  of  this  mufcle  was  five  inches,  and 
the  breadth  about  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  auricles,  called  th z  foramen  ovale9 
was  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  lung  was  eleven 
inches  long  and  undivided :  but  at  the  fuperior  and 
exterior  part  of  the  right  lung  there  were  two  globules 
or  procelfes  elevated  half  an  inch  above  the  furface  ; 
and  on  the  fide  correfponding  to  it,  in  the  left  lung, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  there  was  a  little  excref- 
cence,  terminating  in  a  point:  fomewhat  below  this, 
yet  more  forwards,  there  was  found  likewife  a  procef$ 
half  an  inch  in  height.  Diredlly  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  communication  formed  between  the  right  and 
left  lung,  there  was  a  kind  of  crcftor  comb,  meafuring 
an  inch  from  the  top  to  the  bafis. 

“  One  of  my  .  brother  fportfmen  faid,  he  had  once 
obferved  a  peculiar  kind  of  vermin  on  the  body  of  one  j 
of  thefe  amphibious  animals ;  but  on  the  calf  we  had 
caught  we. found  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  leech,  which 
kept  only  about  the  anus,  and  likewife  a  good  way  up 
.  in  the  ftrait  gut,  where,*  by  a  timely  abftra&ion  of  the 
blood*  they  may  be  of  ufe  to  thefe  large  amphibious 
animals;  and  particularly  may  a£t  as  prefer vatives  a- 
gainft  the  piles,  repaying  themfelves  for  their  trouble  in 
kind.  Mod  of  them  were  very  fmall;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  confiderable  number  of  them* 

The  only  large  one  I  faw  of  this  fpecies,  being  fome* 

what. 


Ktypopota-  what  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  I  defcribed  and 
Hippuris  ma^e  a  drawing  of :  this  is  inferted  by  the  name  of 

t. — the  Hirudo  Capenjis ,  corpore  fupra  nigricante ,  medio  Ion - 

gitudinaliter  fub-  brimneo>  fultus  pallide  fufcoy  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  Treatife  on  Worms,  which  M.  Adolphus  Nodeer, 
firft  fecretary  of  the  patriotic  fociety,  is  preparing  for 
the  prefs.  Indead  of  the  lighter  coloured  ftreak  upon 
the  back,  there  was  difqoverable  in  fome  of  thefe  leech¬ 
es  one  and  fometimes  two  longitudinal  brownifh  lines, 
which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  towards  the  extremi¬ 
ties. 

“  The  huge  animal  of  which  we  have  been  fpeak- 
*  sng,  has  doubtlefs  obtained  its  prefent  name  ofv  hippo¬ 
potamus,  which  fignifies  river-horfe,  merely  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  neighing  found  it  makes  ;  as  otherwife 
in  its  form  it  bears  not  the  lead  refemblance  to  a  horfe, 
but  rather  to  a  hog.  Neither  does  it  in  the  lead  re- 
fe ruble  the  ox  ;  fo  it  could  be  only  the  different  do 
machs  of  this  animal  which  could  occafion  it  to  be 
called  fea~cowu  at  the  Cape  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  Hottentots  call  it  the  tygao%  which 
nearly  approaches  to  ?kau>  the  name  by  which  the 
buffalo  is  known  among  thefe  people. 

“  From  the  account  given  by  Bellonius  of  a  tame 
•hippopotamus,  which  he  deferibes  as  a  bead  of  a  very 
•mild  and  gentle  nature,  as  well  as'  from  the  difpofition 
of  the  calf  we  had  jud  caught,  it  follows,  that  this 
animal  might  be  eafily  brought  over  to  Europe,  where 
it  has  been  formerly  exhibited  at  two  different  times 
in  the  public  fpedacles  at  Rome.  For  this  purpofe, 
the  capture  might  eafied  be  made  at  Konaps-river, 
where  thefe  animals,  according  to  the  accounts  given 
me  by  the  Caffres,  refide  in  great  abundance ;  and 
milch  cows  might  be  kept  ready  at  hand,  in  order  to 
rear  the  calf  in  cafe  it  was  a  fuckling.  Indeed  I  am 
apt  to  fuppofe,  that  one  a  little  older  than  this  would 
not  be  very  nice  in  its  food  ;  as  that  which  we  caught 
was  induced  by  hunger,  as  foon  as  it  was  let  loofe  near 
the  waggon,  to  put  up  with  fomething  not  extremely 
delicate,  which  had  been  jud  dropped  from  one  of  our 
oxen.  This  perhaps  may  appear  very  extraordinary 
in  an  animal  with  four  domachs  ;  but  there  have  been 
indances  of  this  kind  known  in  common  cattle,  which 
in  Herjedal  are  partly  fed  with  horfe-dung.  (Vid. 
•Humbert's  A.  A.  Hulphers’s  Beikrifning  om  Norrland  *,  3 :je 
Difcription  Sami,  om  Herjedalen,  p.  27 — 87.)  I  have  been  likewife 
of  Norway.  affured,  that  this  method  of  feeding  cattle  has  been 
pradifed  with  great  advantage  in  Uplandia,  when 
there  has  been  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  ;  and  that  after* 
wards  thefe  fame  cattle,  even  when  they  have  not  been 
in  want  of  proper  fodder,  have  taken  to  this  food 
of  their  own  accord,  and  eaten  it  without  any  thing 
elfe  being  mixed  with  it.” 

HIPPURIS.  mare’s-tail:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
15th  order,  Inundata.  There  is  no  calyx,  nor  any  pe¬ 
tals ;  the  digma  is  fimple  ;  and  there  is  one  ieed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
which  grows  in  ditches  and  dagnant  waters.  The 
dower  of  this  plant  is  found  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf, 
and  is  as  fimple  as  can  be  conceived  ;  there  being  nei¬ 
ther  empalement  nor  bloffom ;  and  only  one  chive, 
one  pointal,  and  one  Teed.  It  is  a  very  weak  aftrin- 


genti  Goats  eat  it ;  cows,  fheep,  horfes,  and  fwine, 
refufe  it. 

HIRJEA,  in  botany;  a  genusof  the  trigynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  calyx 
is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals  roundifh  and  unguicula- 
ted  ;  there  are  three  bilabiated  feeds. 

HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  cotemporary  with  Solo¬ 
mon,  whom  he  fupplied  with  cedar,  gold,  filver,  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  He  died 
1000  years  B.  C. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  an  artid  who  adided  in  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings  at  Jerufalem,  flourifhed  1015  B.  C. 

HIRCANIA  (anc.  geog.)  See  Hyrcania. 

HIRCH-horn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  with  a  drong  cadle.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  eledor  Palatine.  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
49.28. 

.  HIRE  (Philip  de  la),  an  eminent  French  mathema¬ 
tician  and  adronomer,  born  at  Paris  in  1 640.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  defign- 
ed  hirn  for  the  fame  profeflion  :  but  he  devoted  hfm- 
felf  to  mathematical  dudies,  and  was  nominated  too*e- 
ther  with  M.  Picard  to  make  the  neceffary  obfervations 
for  anew  map  of  France  by  the  diredions  of  M.  Colbert. 
In  1683,  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  famous 
meridian  line  begun  by  M.  Picard  ;  and  was  next  en¬ 
gaged  in  condruding  thofe  grand  aqueduds  which 
were  projeded  by  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1718,  af¬ 
ter  having  written  a  great  number  of  works,  beiides  fe- 
veral  occaiional  papers  difperfed  in  journals,  and  in  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

HIRING,  in  law.  See  Borrowing  and  Hiring . 

HIRPINI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Italy,  next  to 
the  Samnites,  to  the  fouth-eaff,  and  defeenaants  from 
them  ;  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  Picentini,  and  to 
the  wed  of  the  Apuli,  having  on  the  north  the  A- 
pennin  and  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  name  is  from 
Hirpus,  a  term  denoting  a  wolf  in  their  language  ;  ei¬ 
ther  becaufe  under  the  condud  of  this  animal  the  co¬ 
lony  was  led  and  fettled,  according  to  Strabo  ;  or  be¬ 
caufe,  like  that  prowling  animal,  they  lived  on  plunder, 
according  to  Servius. 

H  IRS  BERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory  of 
Jauer,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  It  ip  feated  on  the 
river  Bofar,  in  E.  Long.  17.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HlRS  wHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a  famous  abbey  which 
was  feculariztd  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Caffel.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat. 
5 1 . 46. 

HIRTELLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  are  five  petals ;  the  fi¬ 
laments  are  very  long,  perfiding,  and  fpiral;  the  berry 
is  monofpt  rmous  ;  the  dyle  lateral. 

H  PvUDO,  the  leech;  a  genus  of  infeds  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  intedina.  The  body  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  There  are  feveral  fpe- 
cies,  principally  didinguifhed  by  their  colour.  The 
mod  remarkable  are  the  following. 


1.  The 
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1 .  The  medicinalis,  or  medicinal  leech,  the  form  of 
'  which  is  well  known,  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or 
three  inches.  The  body  is  of  a  bhckifh  brown  colour, 
marked  on  the  back  with  fix  yellow  fpots,  and  edged 
with  a  yellow  line  on  each  fide;  but  both  the  fpots  and 
the  lines  grow  faint,  and  almoft  difappear,  at  fome 
feafons.  The  head  is  fmaller  than  the  tail,  which  fixes 
itfelf  very  firmly  to  any  thing  the  creature  pleafes.  It  is 
viviparous,  and  produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
clear  running  waters,  and  is  well  known  for  its  ufe  in 
bleeding.  2.  The  fanguifuga,  or  horfe-leech,  is  larger 
than  the  former  :  Its  flcin  is  fmooth  and  gloffy ;  the 
body  is  depreffed;  the  back  is  dufky;  and  the  belly 
is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  mar¬ 
gin.  It  inhabits  ftagnant  waters.  .3.  The  geometra, 
or  geometrical  leech,  grows  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  ;  and  has  a  fmooth  and  gloffy  flcift  of  a  duficy 
brown  colour,  but  in  fome  feafons  greenifti  fpotted 
with  white.  When  in  motion,  its  back  is  elevated  in¬ 
to  a  kind  of  ridge  ;  and  it  then  appears  as  if  rneafur- 
ing  the  fpace  it  paffed  over  like  a  compafs,  whence  its 
name.  Its  tail  is  remarkably  broad  ;  and  it  holds  as 
firmly  by  it  as  by  the  head.  It  is  common  on  flones 
in  fhallow  running  waters;  and  is  often  found  on  trout 
and  other  fifh  after  the  fpawning  feafon.  4.  The  mu- 
ricata,  or  muricated  leech,  has  a  taper  body,  rounded 
at  the  greater  extremity,  and  furnifhed  with  two  fmail 
tentacula  or  horns  fltongly  annulated  and  rugged  upon 
the  rings,  the  tail  dilated.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  by  the  filhermen  called  the  fea  leech . 
It  adheres  to  fifli,  and  generally  leaves  a  black  mark 
on  the  fpot. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  leeches  are  formed  Jifce 
thofe  of  the  fea  and  land  fnails.  See  Helix.  The 
leech’s  head  is  armed  with  a  fiiarp  inftrument  that 
makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three  fharp 
tubercles,  ftrong  enough  to  cut  through  the  fkin  of  a 
or  even  of  an  ox  or  horfe.  Their  mouth 
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p  ,  ,  man,  or  even  or  an  ux  <ji  -  1S  as 

cZZrer-  it  were  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  their  tongue  or 

mum,  p.ai.flefhy  nipple  the  fucker  ;  by  the  working  of  this  piece 
of  m^chanifm,  the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the  con¬ 
duit  which  conveys  it  to  the  animal’s  ftomach,  which 
is  a  membranaceous  flcin  divided  into  24  fmail  cells. 
The  blood  which  is  fucked  out  is  there  preferved  for 
feveral  months  almoft  without  coagulating,  and  proves 
a  flore  of  provifioii  to  the  animal.  I  he  nutritious 
parts,  pure  and  already  digefted  by  animals,  have  no 
call  to  be  difengaged  from  heterogeneous,  fubftances  ; 
nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  difcoverable  in  the  leech, 
mere  tranfpiration  feems  to  be  all  that  it  pei  forms,  the 
matter  fixing  on  the  furface  of  its  body,  and  afterwards 
coming  off  in  fmail  threads.  Of  this  an  experiment 
may  be  tried  by  putting  a  leech  into  .  oil,  where  it 
keeps  alive  for  feveral  days ;  upon  being  taken  out 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loofen  from  its 
body  a  kind  of  Hough  fhaped  like  the  creature’s  body. 
The  organ  of  refpiration,  though  unafeertained,  feems 
to  be  fituated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if,  like  an  infed,  it 
drew  its  breath  through  vent  holes,  it  would  not  fub- 
fift  in  oil,  as  by  it  they  would  be  flopped  up. 

It  is  only  the  firft  fpecies  that  is  ufed  in  medicine  ; 
being  applied  to  tender  parts  upon  the  veffels  in  order 
to  draw  off  the  infpiffated  blood  with  which  they  are 
overcharged,  or  to  phlebotomize  young  children.  If. 


the  leech  does  not  fallen,  a  drop  of  milk  is  put  on  the 
fpot  it  is  wiflied  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  '  Y~ 
by  means  of  a  flight  pundure,  after  ,  which  it  imme¬ 
diately  fettles.  Prudence  requires  it  fhould  be  held 
faff  with  a  piece  of  rufh,  left  it  fhould  find  its  way  in¬ 
to  the  anus  when  ufed  for  the  hemorrhoids,  or  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  oefophagus  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums ;  otherwife  it  would  make  the  greateft  havock 
either  in  the  ftomach  or  inteftines.  In  fuch  a.cale, 
the  beft  remedy  is  to  drink  fait  water;  which  is  the 
method  pvadifed  to  make  it  loofe  its  hold  when  it 
fucks  longer  than  was  intended.  Oil  of  tartar,  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  pepper,  and  acids,  make  it  alfo  leave  the 
part  on  which  it  was  applied.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  intended  it  fhould  draw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood, 
the  end  of  its  tail  is  cut  off.  It  then  fucks  continually 
to  make  up  the  lofs  it  fuftains.  The  difeharge  occa- 
fioned  by  the  pundure  of  a  leech  is  eafily  flopped 
with  brandy  or  other  ftyptics. 

At  Ceylon,  travellers  who  walk  bare  legged  are  m.o- 
lefted  by  the  great  numbers  of  leeches  concealed  under 
the  grafs. — All  leeches  vary  in  their  colours  at  fome 
feafons,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  dufky  greenifh 
brown  or  yellow,  and  often  variegated.  They  are 
faid  to  be  very  reftlefs  before  a  change  of  weather,  if 
confined  in  glaffes. 

H1RUNDO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pafferes.  There  are  37  fpecies,  chiefly 
diftinguifhed  by  their  colour.  The  molt  remarkable 
are, 

I.  The  ruflica,  common  or  chimney- fwallow, .  is  plate 
diflinguifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies  by  the  fuperior  ccxxxv*. 
forkinefs  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red  fpot  on  the  fore¬ 
head  and  under  the  chin.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  coverts  of 
the  wings,  are  black,  gloffed  with  a  rich  purplifh  blue, 
mod  refplendent  in  the  male:  the  bread  and  belly 
white,  and  in  the  male  tinged  with  red  :  the  tail  is 
black;  the^wo  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the  others 
marked  tranfverfely  near  their  ends  with  a  white. fpot  : 
the  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  much  longer  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female.  The  food  of  this  fwallow  is 
the  fame  with  the  others  of  its  kind,  viz.  infedts.  For 
the  taking  of  thefe,  in  their  fwifteft  flight,  nature  has 
admirably  contrived  their  fevcial  parts  :  their  mouths 
are  very  wide  to  take  in  flies,  &c.  in  their  quiekeft 
motion  ;  their  wings  are  long,  and  adapted  for  diftant 
and  continual  flight  ;  and  their  tails  are  forked,  to 
enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in  purfuit  of  tlieir 
prey.  This  fpecies  is  the  firft  comer  of  all  the  Britifh 
hirundines;  and  appears  in  general  on  or  about  the  1 3th 
of  April,  though  now  and  then  a  flraggler  is  feen 
much  earlier.  This  hirundo,  though  called  the  chim - 
ney-fwallow ,  by  no  means  builds  altogether  in  chim¬ 
neys,  but  often  within  barns  and  out-houfes  againfl  the 
rafters :  and  fo  fhe  did  in  Virgil’s  time 
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Gar  rut  a  qudm  tignis  nidoj  fufpendat  hirundo . 

In  Sweden  fhe  builds  in  barns,  and  is  called  ladu  fw  ah  > 
the  barn  fwallow.  Befides,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
there  are  no  chimneys  to  houfes  except  they  are  Eng- 
lifh  built  :  in  thefe  countries  fhe  conftruds  her  neft  iiu 
porches,  and  gate- ways,  and  galleries,  and  open  halls. 
Here  and  there  a  bird  may  affed  fome  odd  peculiar 

platffe 
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Hlrml,1°-  place:  but  m  general  with  us  this  fpecies  breeds  in  chim-  efpecially  if  there  are  trees  interfperfed  ;  becaufe  in  HiranA*. 

neys;  and  loves  to  haunt  thofe  flacks  where  there  is  a  fucli  fpots  infeds  moll  abound.  When  a  fly  is  taken  - » — -1 

conftant  fire,  no  doubt  for  the  fake  of  warmth.  Not  that  a  fmart  fnap  from  her  bill  is  heard,  referable  the 
it  can  fubfifl  in  the  immediate  fhaft  where  there  is  a  noife  at  the  Hunting  of  a  watch-cafe  ;  but  the  motion 
fire  ;  but  prefers  one  adjoining  to  that  of  the  kitchen,  of  the  mandibles  are  too  quick  for  the  eye. 
and  difregards  the  perpetual  fmoke  of  that  funnel.  The  fwallow,  probably  the  male  bird,  is  the  excu- 
Fwe  or  fix  or  more  feet  down  the  chimney  does  this  bitor  to  houfe-martins  and  other  little  birds,  announ¬ 
ce  bird  begin  to  form  her  nefl  about  the  middle  of  cing  the  approach  of  birds  of  prey.  For  as  foon  as  an 
May,  which  confifls,  like  that  of  the  houfe-martin,  of  hawk  appears,  with  a  fhrill  alarming  note  he  calls  all  the 
a  crufl.  or  fhell  compofed  of  dirt  or  mud,  mixed  with  fwallow9  and  martins  about  him  ;  who  purfue  in  a  bo- 
dhort  pieces  of  draw  to  render  it  tough  and  permanent ;  dy,  and  buffet  and  flrike  their  enemy  till  they  have 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  fhell  of  the  mar-  driven  him  from  the  village,  darting  down  from  above 
tin  is  nearly  hemifpheric,  that  of  the  fwallow  is  open  on  his  back,  and  riling  in  a  perpendicular  line  in  per- 

at  the  top,  and  like  half  a  deep  diffi  :  this  lied  is  lined  fed  fecun'ty.  This  bird  alfo  will  found  the  alarm, 

with  fine  graffes,  and  feathers  which  are  often  collec-  and  flrike  at  cats  when  they  climb  on  the  roofs  of 
ted  as  they  float  in  the  air.  Wonderful  is  the  addref3  houfes  or  otherwife  approach  the  nefls.  Each  fpecies 
(Mr  White  obferves)  which  this  adroit  bird  fhows  all  of  hirundo  drinks  as  it  flies  along,  Tipping  the  furface 
day  long  in  afeending  and  dtfeending  with  fecurity  of  the  water  ;  but  the  fwallow  alone,  in  general,  wadies 
through  fo  narrow  a  pafs.  When  hovering  over  the  on  the  wing,  by  dropping  into  a  pool  for  many  times 
mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  vibrations  of  her  wings  aft-  together:  in  very  hot  weather  houfe-martins  and 

ing  on  the  confined  air  eccafion  a  rumbling  like  thun-  bank-martins  dip  and  wafh  a  little. _ The  fwallow  is  a 

der.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dam  fnbmits  to  delicate  fongfter,  and  in  foft  funny  weather  fings  both 
this  inconvenient  fituation  fo  low  in  the  fhaft,  in  order  perching  and  flying;  on  trees  in  a  kind  of  concert, 
to  fecure  her  broods  from  rapacious  birds,  and  parti-  and  on  chimney-tops:  it  is  alfo  a  bold  flyer,  ranging  to 
cularly  from  owls,  which  frequently  fall  down  chimneys,  diflant  towns  and  commons  even  in  windy  weather, 
perhaps  in  attempting  to  get  at  thefe  nefllings.  which  the  other  fpecies  feem  much  to  diflike  ;  nay. 

This  bird  lays  from  four  to  fix  white  eggs,  dotted  even  frequenting  expofed  fea-port  towns,  and  making 
with  red  fpecks ;  and  brings  out  her  firfl  brood  about  little  excurfions  over  the  falt-water.  Horfemen  on 
the  laft  week  in  June,  or  the  firfl  week  in  July.  The  wide  downs  are  often  clofely  attended  by  a  little  party 
-progreffive  method  by  which  the  youYig  are  introduced  of  fwallows  for  miles  together,  which  plays  before  and 
into  life  is  very  amufing  :  Firfl,  they  emerge  from  behind  them,  fweeping  around,  and  colliding  all  the 
the  fhaft  with  difficulty  enough,  and  often  fall  down  in-  fculking  infeds  that  are  roufed  by  the  trampling  of  the 
to  the  rooms  below  :  for  a  dayorfo  they  are  fed  on  the  horfes  feet  :  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  without  this 
chimney-top,  and  then  are  conduded  to  the  dead  expedient,  they  are  often  forced  to  fettle  to  pick  up 
leaflefs  bough  of  fome  tree,  where,  fitting  in  a  row,  their  lurking  prey.  r 

they  are  attended  with  great  affiduity,  and  may  then  This  fpecies  feeds  much  on  little  coleoptera,  as  well 
be  called  perchers.  In  a  day  or  two  more  they  become  as  on  gnats  and  flies  ;  and  often  fettles  on  dug  ground, 
flyers,  but  are  flill  unable  to  take  their  own  food  :  or  paths,  for  gravels  to  grind  and  digeft  its  food.  Mr 
therefore  they  play  about  near  the  place  where  the  White  informs  us,  that  before  they  depait,  for  fome 
dams  are  hawking  for  flies ;  and,  when  a  mouthful  is  weeks,  to  a  bird,  they  forfake  houfes  and  chimneys. 

-colleded,  at  a  certain  fignal  given,  the  dam  and  the  and  rooft  in  trees ;  and  nfually  withdraw  about  the  be¬ 
nefiting  advance,  rifing  towards  each  other,  and  meet-  ginning  of  Odober  ;  though  fome  few  ftragglers  may 
ing  at  an  angle ;  the  young  one  all  the  while  littering  be  feen  at  times  till  the  firtl  week  in  November 
fuch  a  little  quick  note  of  gratitude  and  complacency,  Mr  Pennant  fays,  that  for  a  few  days  previous  to  their 
that  a  perfon  muft  have  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  departure,  they  alTemble  in  vail  flocks  on  houfe-tops, 
wonders  of  Nature  that  has  not  often  remarked  this  churches,  and  trees,  from  whence  they  take  their 
feat.  The  dam  betakes  herfelf immediately  to  the  bu-  flight  (a).  They  are  fuppofed  to  take  up  their  win- 
finefs  of  a  fecond  brood  as  foon  as  ffie  is  difengaged  ter-quarters  in  Senegal  and  parts  adjacent;  and  feem 
from  her  firfl ;  which  ffie.  at  once  affociates  with  the  to  poffefs  in  turn  the  whole  of  the  old  continent,  be- 
flrft  broods  of  houfe-martins  ;  and  with  them  congre-  ing  known  from  Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
gates,  cluflering  on  funny  roofs,  towers,  and  trees,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Kamtfchatka  to  India  and 
This  hirundo  brings  out  her  fecond  brood  towards  the  Japan  on  the  other.  '  They  are  alfo  found  in  all  parts 
middle  and  end  of  Aiiguft.  All  the  fnmmer  long  i3  of  North  America,  migrating  north  and  fouth,  as  with 
the  fwallow  a  moil  inftrudive  pattern  of  unwearied  in-  us.  Kalm  fays,  that  in  America  they  build  in  houfes 
duitry  and  afteftien  ;  for  from  morning  to  night,  while  and  under  the  outfides  of  the  roofs;  alfo  on  the 
there  is  a  family  to  be  fupported,  ffie  fpends  the  whole  mountains,  in  fuch  parts  of  them  as  projed  beyond  the 
day  m  flamming  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  exerting  the  bottom,  as  well  as  under  the  corners  of  perpendicular 
molt  fudden  turns  and  quick  evolutions.  Avenues,  rocks. 

and  long  walks  under  hedges,  and  pafture-fields,  and  2.  The  tahitica,  or  Otaheite  fwallow,  is  five  inches 
mown  meadows  where  cattle  graze,  are  her  delight,  in  length  ;  its  body  is  of  a  brown-black  colour  with  a 

N°  I54,  ffiining 


,(A)  j?if  Migration.  Concerning  the  annual  difappearance  of  thefe  birds,  however,  naturalifts  have 
tamed  different  opinions ;  a  detail  of  which,  as  the  fubjed  is  curious,  and  would  form  too  long  a  digreffion 
place,  is  referved  for  a  feparate  article.  See  Swallow.  6 
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Hirundo.  finning  bluifii  glofs,  the  bread  of  a  fulvous  purple, 
the  abdomen  of  a  footy  brown  ;  the  bill,  tail,  and 
legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Otaheite.  See  Fig.  I. 

3.  The  efculenta,  or  edible  fwallow,  according  to 
Button,  is  lefs  than  the  wren,  and  only  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  brown,  the  under  whitifh  ;  the  tail  is 
forked,  and  each  feather  of  it  tipped  with  white  :  the 
legs  are  brown.  See  Fig.  2. 

Mr  Latham  thinks,  that  the  fize  as  above  defcribed 
is  by  much  too  fmall,  as  Mr  Marfden  fays  that  the 
bird  “  appears  to  be  the  common  martin  ;M — “  and* 
(fays  Mr  Latham)  we  are  much  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  at  lead  of  that  fize,  from  the  eggs  which  ac¬ 
company  the  nett  now  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  which 
are  as  big  as  thofe  of  the  martin,  and  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour.  However,  we  Cannot  difpute  the  poillt.,,  The 
mod  curious  part  of  the  natural  hidory  of  this  bird 
confids  in  the  ned,  which  is  compofed  of  fuch  mate- 
'  rials  as  render  it  not  only  edible,  but  one  of  the  great- 
ed  dainties  of  the  Afiatic  epicures. 

Thefe  nells  (of  which  a  particular  account  is  given 
under  the  article  BiRns-NeJls)  are  found  in  vad  num¬ 
bers  in  certain  cavern8,  in  various  ifles  in  the  Soolo 
Archipelago,  fituated  between  longitude  117  and  120, 
latitude  5  and  7  ;  particularly  in  three  fmall  ifles,  or 
rather  rocks ;  in  the  caverns  of  which  the  nefls  are 
Found  fixed  to  the  fides  in  aflonifhing  numbers.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  amazing  quantities  on  a  fmall  ifland 
called  Tocy  in  the  draits  of  Sunda  ;  the  caverns  of 
which  are  lined  with  the  neds  :  but  nowhere  in  great¬ 
er  abundance  than  about  Croee,  near  the  fouth  end  of 
Sumatra,  four  miles  up  a  river  of  that  name.  But 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  above  places::  for  they  are 
likewife  common  from  Java  to  Cochinchina  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  point  of  Sumatra  wed,  to  New 
Guinea  on  the  eafl  ;  where  the  feu  is  faid  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  vifcous  fubdancelike  half-melted  glue,  which 
the  bird  is  fuppofed  either  to  take  up  from  the  fuiface 
with  its  bill  during  flight,  or  to  pick  it  from  the  rocks 
when  left  there  by  the  waves. —  Of  thefe  neds,  it  is  faid 
the  Dutch  alone  export  from  Batavia  1000  pickles  (b) 
every  year,  which  are  brought  from  the  ifles  of  Co¬ 
chinchina,  and  thofe  lying  to  the  cad  of  them.  It  is 
much  to  be  wondered,  that,  among  other  luxuries  im¬ 
ported  by  11s  from  the  ead,  the  ufe  of  thefe  neds  fhould 
not  have  found  a  way  to  our  tables  ;  as  being  yet  fo 
fcarce  in  England  as  to  be  kept  as  rarities  in  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  collector s.  The  bird  itfelf  at  Sumatra  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Layonglayong. 

4.  The  borbonica,  or  wheat*  fwallow,  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  fwift :  the  plumage  above  is  blackifn 
brown  ;  beneath  grey,  marked  with  longitudinal  brown 
fpots  :  the  tail  is  even  at  the  end  :  the  bill  and  legs  are 
black.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  ifle  of  France  ;  fre¬ 
quenting  places  fown  with  wheat,  and  glades  of  woods; 
affe&ing  elevated  iituations,  and  frequently  feen  perch¬ 
ed  on  trees  and  dones.  It  follows  herds  of  cattle  for 
the  fake  of  the  flies  which  furround  them  ;  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  in  the  wake  of  fhips  in  great  numbers,  in 
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the  road  near  the  ifle,  no  doubt  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Hirundo 
It  is  often  obferved  of  evenings  about  the  clefts  in  the 
mountains,  where  it  is  faid  to  pafs  the  night ;  and 
where  it  makes  its  ned,  which  is  compofed  of  draw 
and  feathers.  It  lays  two  eggs,  of  a  grey  colour 
dotted  with  brown. 

5.  The  francica,  or  grey-rumped  fwallow,  is  in  length 
four  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  having  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  blackifh,  the  rump  and  under  parts  whitifh  or 
grey.  This  fpecies  alfo  inhabits  the  Ifle  of  France,  but 
not  in  great  numbers  ;  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  frefh  waters.  It  flies  fwift ;  and  is 
feldom  obferved  to  perch.  Tt  is  fuppofed  to  red  in  the 
woods  at  night,  being  feen  about  the  fkirts  of  them  to¬ 
wards  evening.  It  is  generally  very  lean,  and  not  good 
food. 


6.  The  urbica,  or  martin,  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
chimney-fwallow,  and  its  tail  much  lefs  forked.  The 
head  and  upper- part  of  the  body,  except  the  rump,  is 
black  glofled  with  blue  :  the  bread,  belly,  and  rump, 
are  white  :  the  feet  are  covered  with  a  fhort  white 
down.  This  is  the  fecond  of  the  fwallow-kind  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  country  ;  and  of  its  manners  and  economy 
we  have  the  following  curious  account  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  White’s  Natural  Hidory  of  Selborne.  u  They  be¬ 
gin  to  appear  about  the  16th  of  April;  and  for  fome 
time  they  in  general  pay  no  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of 
nidification  :  they  play  and  fport  about,  either  to  re¬ 
cruit  from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  if  they  do  mi¬ 
grate  at  all  ;  or  elfe  that  their  blood  may  recover  its 
true  tone  and  texture  after  it  has  been  fo  long  benumb¬ 
ed  by  the  feverities  of  winter.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the  martin  begins  to  think 
in  earned  of  providing  a  manfion  for  its  family.  The 
crud  or  fhell  of  this  ned  feems  to  be  formed  of  fuch  dirt 
or  loam  as  comes  mod  readily  to  hand,  and  is  tempered 
and  wrought  together  with  little  bits  of  broken  draws 
to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious.  As  this  bird  often 
builds  againd  a  perpendicular  wall  without  any  project¬ 
ing  ledge  under,  it  requires  its  utmod  efforts  to  get 
the  fird  foundation  firmly  fixed,  fo  that  it  may  fafely 
carry  the  fnperftruCture.  On  this  occafion  the  bird  not 
only  clings  with  its  daws,  but  partly  fupports  itfelf  by 
firongly  inclining  its  tail  againd  the  wall,  making  that 
a  fulcrum  ;  and  thus  deadied,  it  works  and  plaflers  the 
materials  into  the  face  of  the  brick  or  done.  But  then, 
that  this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  foft  and  green,  pull 
itfelf  down  by  its  own  weight,  the  pro'vident  architect 
has  prudence  and  forbearance  enough  not  to  advance 
her  work  too  fad  ;  but  by  building  only  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  by  dedicating  the  red  of  the  day  to  food  and 
amufement,  gives  it  fufficient  time  to  dry  and  harden. 
About  half  an  inch  feems  to  be  a  fufficient  layer  for  a 
day.  Thus  careful  workmen,  when  they  build  mud- 
walls  (informed  at  fird  perhaps  by  this  little  bird)  raife 
but  a  moderate  layer  at  a  time,  and  then  defid  ;  led  the 
work  fhould  become  top-heavy,  and  fo  be  ruined  by  its 
own  weight.  By  this  method  in  about  10  or  12  days 
is  formed  an  hemifpheric  ned,  with  a  fmall  aperture  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  drong,  compaCl,  and  warm  ;  and  per- 
feClly  fitted  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intend- 
3  z  ed- 


(b)  The  pickle,  or  pekul,  is  about  125  pounds  5  or,  as  Dampier  fays,  300  pickles  are  equal  to  396  pounds 
Englifh  weight. — See  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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Hirundo.  ed.  But  then  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
lril  v ■■■'■"■'  houfe-fparrow,  as  foon  as  the  fliell  is  finifhed,  to  feize 
on  it  as  its  own,  to  eje&  the  owner,  and  to  line  it  after 
its  own  manner.  After  fo  much  labour  is  beftowed  in 
cre&ing  a  manfion,  as  nature  feldom  works  in  vain, 
martins  will  breed  on  for  feveral  years  together  in  the 
fame  neft,  where  it  happens  to  be  well  fheltered  and  fe- 
cure  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  The  fhell  or 
cruft  of  the  neft  is  a  fort  of  ruftic-work,  full  of  knobs 
and  protuberances  on  the  ontfide  :  nor  is  the  in  fide  of 
thofe  that  I  have  examined  fmoothed  with  any  exadt- 
nefs  at  all  ;  but  is  rendered  foft  and  warm,  and  lit  for 
incubation,  by  a  lining  of  fmall  draws,  graffes,  and  fea¬ 
thers  ;  and  fometimes  by  a  bed  of  mofs  interwoven  with 
wool.  In  this  neft  they  tread  or  engender,  frequently 
during  the  time  of  building  ;  and  the  hen  lays  from 
three  to  five  white  eggs.  At  firft,  when  the  young  are 
hatched,  and  are  in  a  naked  and  helplefs  condition,  the 
parent  birds,  with  tender  afiiduity,  carry  out  what  comes 
away  from  their  young.  Was  it  not  for  this  affedlion- 
ate  cleanlinefs,  the  neftlings  would  foon  be  burnt  up 
and  deftroyed  in  fo  deep  and  hollow  a  neft  by  their  own 
cauftic  excrement.  In  the  quadruped  creation  the  fame 
neat  precaution  is  made  ufe  of,  particularly  among  dogs 
and  cats,  where  the  dams  lick  away  what  proceeds  from 
their  young.  But  in  birds  there  feems  to  be  a  parti¬ 
cular  provision,  that  the  dung  of  neftlings  is  enveloped 
in  a  tough  kind  of  jelly,  and  therefore  is  the  eafier  con¬ 
veyed  off  without  foiling  or  daubing.  Yet,  as  na¬ 
ture  is  cleanly  in  all  her  ways,  the  young  perform  this 
office  for  themfelves  in  a  little  time,  by  thrufting  their 
tails  out  at  the  aperture  of  their  neft.  As  the  young 
of  fmall  birds  prefently  arrive  at  their  or  “  full 

growth,”  they  foon  become  impatient  of  confinement, 
and  fit  all  day  with  their  heads  out  at  the  orifice,  where 
the  dams,  by  clinging  to  the  neft,  fupply  them  with 
food  from  morning  to  night.  For  a  time  the  young 
are  fed  on  the  wing  by  their  parents  ;  but  the  feat  is 
done  by  fo  quick  and  almoft  imperceptible  a  flight,  that 
a  perfon  muii  have  attended  very  exadfly  to  their  mo¬ 
tions,  before  he  would  be  able  to  perceive  it.  As  foon 
as  the  young  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  the  dams 
immediately  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  bufinefs  of  a 
fecond  brood  :  while  the  firft  flight,  fliaken  off  and  re¬ 
medied  by  their  nurfes,  congregate  in  great  flocks,  and 
are  the  birds  that  are  feen  cluftering  and  hovering  on 
funny  mornings  and  evenings  round  towers  and  fteeples, 
and  on  the  roofs  of  churches  and  houfes.  Thefe  con- 
gregatings  ufually  begin  to  take  place  about  the  firft 
week  in  Auguft  ;  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
by  that  time  the  firft  flight  is  pretty  well  over.  The 
young  of  this  fpecies  do  not  quit  their  abodes  all  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but  the  more  forward  birds  get  abroad  fome  days 
before  the  reft.  Thefe  approaching  the  eaves  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  playing  about  before  them,  make  people  think 
that  feveral  old  ones  attend  one  neft.  They  are  often 
capricious  in  fixing  on  a  neftlng-place,  beginning  many 
edifices,  and  leaving  them  unfinished ;  but  when  once  a 
ceft  is  completed  in  a  fheltered  place,  it  ferves  for  feve¬ 
ral  feafons.  Thofe  which  breed  in  a  ready  finifhed 
boufe,  get  the  ftart  in  hatching  of  thofe  that  build  new 
by  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  Thefe  induftrious  artificers 
are  at  their  labours  in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the 
morning  :  when  they  fix  their  materials,  they  plafter  them 
on  with  their  chins*  moving  their  heads  with  a  quick  vi¬ 


bratory  motion. — They  dip  and  wafh  as  they  fly  fome¬ 
times  in  very  hot  weather,  but  not  fo  frequently  as 
fvvallows.  Martins  love  to  frequent  towns,  efpecially 
if  there  are  great  lakes  and  rivers  at  hand.  They  are 
by  far  the  leaft  agile  of  the  Britifh  hirundines ;  their 
wings  and  tails  are  fhort,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
capable  of  fuch  furprifing  turns,  and  quick  and  glancing 
evolutions  as  the  fwallow.  Accordingly,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  placid  eafy  motion,  in  a  middle  region  of  the 
air,  feldom  mounting  to  any  great  height,  and  never 
fweeping  long  together  over  the  furface  of  the  ground 
or  water.  They  do  not  wander  far  for  food  ;  but  af- 
•  fedt  fheltered  diftridls,  over  fome  lake,  or  under  fome 
hanging  wood,  or  in  fome  hollow  vale,  efpecially  in 
windy  weather.  They  breed  the  lateft  of  all  the  fwal¬ 
low  kind  :  in  1772  they  had  neftlings  on  to  Octo¬ 
ber  the  2  1  ft,  and  are  never  without  unfledged  young  as 
late  as  Michaelmas. — As  the  fummer  declines,  the  con¬ 
gregating  flocks  increafe  in  numbers  daily,  by  the  con- 
ftant  acceffion  of  the  fecond  broods  ;  till  at  laft  they 
fwarm  in  myriads  upon  myriads  round  the  villages  on 
the  Thames,  darkening  the  face  of  the  fky  as  they  fre¬ 
quent  the  aits  of  that  river,  where  they  rooft.  They 
retire,  the  bulk  of  them  I  mean,  in  vaft  flocks  together 
about  the  beginning  of  Odlober  :  but  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  a  confiderable  flight  in  this  neighbourhood, 
for  one  day  or  two  as  late  as  November  the  3d  and  6th* 
after  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  gone  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  They  therefore  withdraw  with  us 
the  lateft  of  any  fpecies.  Unlefs  thefe  birds  are  very 
fhort- lived  indeed,  or  unlefs  they  do  not  return  to  the 
diftridl  where  they  are  bred,  they  muft  undergo  vaft  de- 
vaftations  fome  how,  and  fome  where  ;  for  the  birds 
that  return  yearly  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the 
birds  that  retire. ” 

7.  The  rufa,  or  rufous- bellied  fwallow,  is  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  former  ;  and  has  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  gloffy  black  ;  the  under  rufous,  growing 
paler  towards  the  vent  :  the  forehead  is  whitiffi  ;  and 
the  bill  and  legs  are  dufky.  Thefe  are  found  at  Cayenne, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  far  north  asNew-Yoik.  They 
build  in  houfes,  without  any  mixture  of  mud  ;  fabri¬ 
cating  the  neft  with  mofs,  dried  plants,  and  fhort  bits 
of  flicks,  all  united  with  a  fort  of  gum,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  he  broken,  and  lined  with  feathers  ;  fufpending  it 
from  the  beams  and  rafters,  fides  of  walls,  and  eaves 
of  houfes.  It  is  fometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ; 
and  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  fides,  the  opening  being 
made  near  the  bottom.  The  female  lays  four  or  five 
eggs ;  and  the  young  go  out  as  foon  as  their  wings 
will  fupport  them. 

8.  The  riparia,  fand-martin,  or  fhore-bird,  is  4^th 
Inches  in  length,  with  the  whole  upper  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  moufe  colour,  the  throat  and  under 
parts  white,  the  bill  and  legs  blackifh.  It  is  common 
about  the  banks  of  rivers  and  fand  pits,  where  it  tere- 
brates  a  round  and  regular  hole  in  the  fand  or  earth,, 
which  is  ferpentine,  horizontal,  and  about  two  feet 
deep.  At  the  inner  end  of  this  burrow  docs  the  bird* 
depofit,  in  a  good  degree  of  fafety,  her  rude  neft* 
confifting  of  fine  graffes  and  feathers,  ufually  goofe- 
feathers,  very  inartificially  laid  together.  “  Though 
at  firft  (fays  Mr  White)  one  would  be  difinclined  to 
believe  that  this  weak  bird,  with  her  foft  and  tender 
bill  and  claws;  fhould  ever  be  able  to  bore  the  ftub- 
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Hirundo.  bom  fand  bank  without  entirely  difabling  herfelf ;  yet 
i*— -v— ~  wJth  thefe  feeble  inftruments  have  I  feen  a  pair  of  them 
make  great  difpatch  ;  and  could  remark  how  much 
they  had  fcooped  that  day  by  the  frefli  fand  which  ran 
down  the  bank,  and  was  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  which  lay  loofe  and  bleached  in  the  fun.  In  what 
fpace  of  time  thefe  little  artifts  are  able  to  mine  and 
(inifh  thefe  cavities  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover : 
but  it  would  be  a  matter  worthy  of  obfervation,  where 
it  falls  in  the  way  of  any  naturalift  to  make  his  re* 
marks.  This  I  have  often  taken  notice  of,  that  feve- 
ral  holes  of  different  depths  are  left  unfinifhed  at  the 
end  of  fummer.  To  imagine  that  thefe  beginnings 
were  intentionally  made  in  order  to  be  in  the  greater 
forwardnefs  for  next  fpring,  is  allowing  perhaps  too 
much  forefight  and  rerum  prudentia  to  a  fimple  bird. 
May  not  the  caufe  of  thefe  latebra  being  left  unfinifhed 
arife  from  their  meeting  in  thofe  places  with  ftrata  too 
harfh,  hard,  and  folid,  for  their  purpofe,  which  they 
relinquifh,  and  go  to  a  frefh  fpot  that  works  more  free¬ 
ly  ?  Or  may  they  not  in  other  places  fall  in  with  a  foil 
as  much  too  loole  and  mouldering,  liable  to  flounder, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  them  and  their  labours  ? 
One  thing  is  remarkable — that,  after  fome  years,  the 
old  holes  are  forfaken  and  new  ones  bored  ;  perhaps 
becaufe  the  old  habitations  grow  foul  and  fetid  from 
long  ufe,  or  becaufe  they  may  fo  abound  with  fleas  as 
to  become  untenantable.  This  fpecies  of  fwallow 
moreover  is  ftrangely  annoyed  with  fleas  :  and  we  have 
feen  fleas,  bed-fleas  (pulex  irritant),  fwarming  at  the 
mouths  of  thefe  holes,  like  bees  on  the  flools  of  their 
hives. 

The  land- martin  arrives  much  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  fwallow  ;  and  lays,  as  ftie  does,  from  four  to 
fix  white  eggs.  But  as  this  fpecies  is  cryptogame ,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  bufinefs  of  niditication,  incubation,  and  the 
fupport  of  its  young  in  the  dark,  it  would  not  be  eafy 
to  afeertain  the  time  of  breeding,  were  it  not  for  the 
coming  forth  of  the  broods,  which  appear  much  about 
the  time,  01  rather  foinewhat  earlier  than  thofe  of  the 
fwallow.  The  neflliugs  are  fupported  in  common,  like 
*  tliofe  of  their  congeners,  with  gnats  and  other  fmall 

infers  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  fed  with  libelluh  (dra¬ 
gon  flies)  aim  oft  as  long  as  themfelves.  1  his  hirundo 
is  faid  to  lay  only  once  in  a  year,  and  to  produce 
its  young  more  early  than  the  reft  of  its  tube  .  though 
from  this  laft  circumflance  it  would  feem  probable  that 
they  breed  at  ltaft  a  fecond  time  like  the  houfe-martin 
and  fwallow.  It  does  not  always  take  pains  to  make 
an  hole  for  a  neft  ;  frequently  laying  in  cavities  of 
quarries,  and  in  hollows  of  trees,  where  it  is  convenient. 
When  they  happen  to  breed  near  hedges  and  enclofures, 
they  are  often  difpoflefled  of  their  breeding  holes  by  the 
houfe-fparrow,  which  is  on  the  fame  account  a  fell 
adverfary  to  houfe-martins.  Thefe  hirundines  are  no 
fongfters,  but  rather  mute,  making  only  a  little  haifli 
noife  when  a  pei  fon  approaches  their  mils.  I  hey  feem 
not  to  be  of  a  fociable  turn,  never  with  us  congrega¬ 
ting  with  their  congeners  in  the  autumn.  They  have 
a  peculiar  manner  cf  flying  ;  flitting  about  with  odd 
jerks  and  vacillations,  not  unlike  the  motions  of  a 
butterfly.  Doubtlefs  the  flight  of  all  hirundines  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fort  of  infects 
which  furnifh  their  food.  Hence  (fays  Mr  White)  it 
would  be  worth  inquiry  to  examine  what  particular 


genus  of  infeds  affords  the  principal  food  of  each 
refpedive  fpecies  of  fwallow. 

9.  The  montana,  or  crag- fwallow,  is  about  the  fize 
of  the  martin,  and  in  its  upper  plumage  like  the 
fand  martin;  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  rufous ; 
the  tail'is  fcarcely  forked;  the  legs  are  covered  with 
grey  down  mixed  with  brown  ;  the  bill  and  the  claws 
are  black.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  the  rocks  and  crags 
about  Savoy  ;  arriving  there  the  middle  of  April,  and 
departing  the  15th  of  Auguft,  for  the  moft  part ;  now 
and  then  fome  ftragglers  remain  to  the  10th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  Dauphine  ;  and  fpecimens  have  been 
received  from  Gibraltar. 

10.  The  purpurea,  or  purple  fwallow,  is  in  length 
feven  inches,  and  the  whole  body  is  of  a  deep  violet, 
very  gloflfy  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  of  the  fame  colour, 
but  ft  ill  deeper,  and  the  laft  forked  ;  the  legs  and  claws 
are  blackilh  ;  and  the  bill  is  black.  The  colour  of  the 
female  is  dufky  brown,  with  a  flight  tinge  of  violet. 
This  fpecies  is  found  in  fummer  in  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  coming  in  May,  and  retiring  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  common  people  are  very  fond  of 
them  ;  and  make  little  conveniences  of  boards  on  the 
outfides  of  their  houfes  for  the  birds  to  build  in,  like 
as  is  done  for  fparrows  in  England  ;  being  defirous  to 
keep  them  near,  as  they  are  of  much  ufe  in  alarming 
the  poultry  of  the  approach  of  the  hawk  and  other 
birds  of  prey  ;  not  only  fhrieking  violently  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thefe  enemies,  but  attacking  them  with 
all  the  efforts  of  our  martins  in  Europe.  See  fig.  4. 

11.  The  apus,  or  fwift,  is  a  large  fpecies,  being 

near  eight  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wing  near 
eighteen  inches,  though  the  weight  of  the  bird 
is  only  one  ounce.  Their  feet  are  fo  fmall,  that  the 
adion  of  walking  and  rifing  from  the  ground  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  ;  fo  that  nature  has  made  it  full 
amends,  by  furnifhing  it  with  ample  means  for  an  eafy 
and  continual  flight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than  any 
other  fwallow  ;  its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fhrill  feream.  It  refts  by  clinging 
againft  fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body  ;  from  whence 
Klein  ftyles  this  fpecies  hirundo  mu r aria.  It  breeds 

under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  fteeples,  and  other 

lofty  buildings  ;  and  makes  its  neft  of  grades  and 

feathers.  The  feet  of  this  fpecies  are  of  a  par¬ 

ticular  ftrudure,  all  the  toes  Handing  foreward  : 
the  leaft  confifts  of  only  one  bone  ;  the  others  of  an  e- 
qual  number,  viz.  two  each  ;  in  which  they  differ  from 
thofe  of  all  other  birds  :  a  conftrudion,  however,  nicely 
adapted  to  the  purpofesin  which  their  feet  are  employed. 

The  fwift  is  a  fummer  inhabitant  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
It  comes  the  lateft,  and  departs  the  fooneft,  of  any  of 
the  tribe  ;  not  always  (laying  to  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
and  often  not  arriving  before  the  beginning  of  May. 
A  pair  of  thefe  birds  were  found  adhering  by  their 
claws,  and  in  a  torpid  (late,  in  Feb.  1  7 66,  under  the 
roof  of  Longnor- chapel,  Shropfhire  ;  on  being  brought 
to  a  fire,  they  revived,  and  moved  about  the  room. 

The  fabulous  hiftory  of  thz-manucodiata ,  or  bird  of 
paradife  (fays  Mr  Pennant),  is,  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
fpecies,  in  great  meafure  verified.  It  was  believed 
to  have  no  feet  ;  to  live  upon  the  celeftial  dew ;  to 
float  perpetually  on  the  atmofphere  ;  and  to  perform 
all  its  fundions  in  that  element.  The  fwift  adually 
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Hirundo.  performs  what  has  been  in  thefe  enlightened  times  dif- 
proved  of  the  former,  except  the  fmall  time  it  takes 
in  deeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to  incubation  ;  every 
\  other  action  is  done  on  wing.  The  materials  of  its 
neft  it  colle£ls  either  as  they  are  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  the  furface  in  its  fweep- 
ing  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably  the  infers  that  fill 
the  air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tranfient  Tips  from  the 
water’s  furface.  Even  its  amorous  rites  are  performed 
on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have  attended  to  them  in 
a  fine  fummer’s  morning,  but  mull  have  feen  them 
make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a  great  height,  encircling 
a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  fleady  motion.  On  a 
fudden  they  fall  into  each  others  embraces,  then  drop 
precipitate  with  a  loud  fliriek  for  numbers  of  yards. 
This  is  the  critical  conjun&ure  $  and  to  be  no  more 
wondered  at,  than  that  infe&s  (a  familiar  inftance) 
fhould  difcharge  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame  element. 

The.  fwift  is  a  moll  alert  bird,  rifing  very  early,  and 
retiring  to  roofl  very  late  ;  and  is  on  the  wing  in  the 
height  of  fummer  at  leaft  fixteen  hours.  In  the  longed 
days  it  does  not  withdraw  to  reft  till  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  evening,  being  the  lateft  of  all  day  birds. 
Juft  before  they  retire,  whole  groups  of  them  aflemble 
high  in  the  air,  and  fqueak,  and  fhoot  about  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  But  this  bird  is  never  fo  much* 
alive  as  in  fultry  thundery  weather,  when  it  exprefles 
great  alacrity,  and  calls  forth  all  its  powers.  In  hot 
mornings  feveral,  getting  together  in  little  parties, 
dalh  round  the  fteeples  and  churches,  fqueaking  as 
they  go  in  a  very  clamorous  manner  :  thefe,  by  nice 
obfervers,  are  fuppofed  to  be  males  ferenading  their 
fitting  hens  ;  and  not  without  reafon,  fince  they  lei* 
dom  fqueak  till  they  come  clofe  to  the  walls  or  eaves, 
and  fince  thofe  within  utter  at  the  fame  time  a  little 
inward  note  of  complacency.  When  the  hen  has  fat 
hard  all  day,  fhe  rufhes  forth  juft  as  it  is  almoft  dark, 
and  ftretches  and  relieves  her  weary  limbs,  and  fnatches 
a  fcanty  meal  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returns  to 
her  duty  of  incubation.  Swifts,  when  wantonly  and 
cruelly  fhot  while  they  have  young,  difeover  a  little  lump 
of  infedts  in  their  mouths,  which  they  pouch  and  hold 
under  their  tongue.  In  general,  as  already  obferved,  they 
feed  in  a  much  higher  diftridl  than  the  other  fpecies ; 
they  alfo  range  to  vaft  diftances  ;  fince  locomotion  is 
no  labour  to  them,  who  are  endowed  with  fuch  won¬ 
derful  powers  of  wing.  At  fome  certain  times  in  the 
fummer,  however,  they  have  been  obferved  hawking 
very  low  for  hours  together  over  pools  and  ftreams  ; 
and  upon  inquiring  into  the  objeft  of  their  purfuit 
that  induced  them  to  defeend  fo  much  below  their 
ufual  range,  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  taking 
phryganea ?,  ephemera,  and  Ubellula  (cadew-fiies,  may  flies, 
and  dragon-flies),  that  were  juft  emerged  out  of  their 
aurelia  ftate.  It  appeared  then  no  longer  a  wonder  that 
they  fhould  be  fo  willing  to  ftoop  for  a  prey  that  af¬ 
forded  them  fuch  plentiful  and  fucculent  nourifhment. 
—  Swifts  fometimes  purfue  and  ftrike  at  hawks  that 
come  in  their  way  ;  but  not  with  that  vehemence  and 
fury  that  fwallows  exprefs  on  the  fame  occafion.  They 
are  out  all  day  long^  in  wet  days,  feeding  about  and 
difregarding  Hill  rain  :  from  whence  two  things  may 
be  gathered  ;  firft,  that  many  infers  abide  high  in 
the  air,  even  in  rain  ;  and  next,  that  the  feathers  of 
thefe  birds  muft  be  well  preened  to  refill  fo  much  wet. 


Windy  weather,  and  particularly  with  heavy  fhowers,  Hirundo. 
they  diflike  ;  and  on  fuch  days  withdraw,  and  are  * """ 
fcarce  ever  feen. — There  is  a  circumftance  refpecling 
the  colour  of  fwifts  (Mr  White  remarks),  which  feems 
not  to  be  unworthy  our  attention.  When  they  arrive 
in  the  fpring,  they  are  all  over  of  a  glofiy  dark  foot- 
colour,  except  their  chins,  which  are  white  ;  but,  by 
being  all  day  long  in  the  fun  and  air,  they  become 
quite  weather-beaten  and  bleached  before  they  depart, 
and  yet  they  return  glofiy  again  in  the  fpring.  *  Now, 
if  they  purfue  the  fun  into  lower  latitudes,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  fummer,  why  do 
they  not  return  bleached  ?  Do  they  not  rather  perhaps 
retire  to  reft  for  a  feafon,  and  at  that  jun&ure  moult 
and  change  their  feathers,  fince  all  other  birds  are 
known  to  moult  foon  after  the  feafon  of  breeding  ? 

u  Swifts  (continues  our  author)  are  very  anoma¬ 
lous  in  many  particulars,  diftenting  from  all  their  con¬ 
geners  not  only  in  the  number  of  their  young,  but  in 
breeding  once  in  a  fummer  ;  whereas  all  the  other  Bri- 
tifli  hirundines  breed  invariably  twice.  It  is  paft  all 
doubt  that  fwifts  can  breed  but  once,  fince  they  with¬ 
draw  in  a  ftiort  time  after  the  flight  of  their  young, 
and  fome  time  before  their  congeners  bring  out  their 
fecond  broods.  We  may  here  remark,  that,  as  fwifts 
breed  but  once  in  a  fummer,  and  only  two  at  a  time, 
and  the  other  hirundines  twice,  the  latter,  who  lay 
from  four  to  fix  eggs,  increafe  at  an  average  five  times 
as  fall  as  the  former.  But  in  nothing  are  fwifts  more 
Angular  than  in  their  early  retreat.  They  retire,  as 
to  the  main  body  of  them,  by  the  tenth  of  Auguft, 
and  fometimes  a  few  days  fooner  :  and  every  ftraggler 
invariably  withdraws  by  the  twentieth,  while  their  con¬ 
geners,  all  of  them,  flay  till  the  beginning  of  October; 
many  through  all  that  month,  and  fome  occafionally 
to  the  beginning  of  November.  This  early  retreat  is 
myfterious  and  wonderful,  fince  that  time  is  often  the 
fweeteft  feafon  in  the  year.  But,  what  is  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  they  begin  to  retire  flill  earlier  in  the  molt 
foutherly  parts  of  Andalufia,  where  they  can  be  no  ways 
influenced  by  any  defeat  of  heat  ;  or,  as  one  might 
fuppofe,  defect:  of  food.  Are  they  regulated  in  their 
motions  with  us  by  a  failure  of  food,  or  by  a  propen¬ 
sity  to  moulting,  or  by  a  difpolition  to  reft  after  fo 
rapid  a  life,  or  by  what  ?  This  is  one  of  thofe  inci¬ 
dents  in  natural  hiftory  that  not  only  baffles  our 
fearches,  but  almoft  eludes  our  gueftes  !” 

Swifts  never  perch  on  trees  or  roofs,  and  fo  never 
congregate  with  their  congeners.  They  are  fearlefs 
while  haunting  their  nefting  places,  and  are  not  to  be 
feared  with  a  gun  ;  and  are  often  beaten  down  with 
poles  and  cudgels  as  they  ftoop  to  go  under  the  eaves. 

Mr  White  informs  us,  that  having  untiled  part  of  a 
roof  over  the  neft  of  a  fwift,  the  dam  notwithftand- 
mg  fat  in  the  neft  :  fo  ftrongly  was  fhe  affefted  by 
natural  <rroSyn  for  her  brood,  which  fhe  fuppofed  to  be 
in  danger,  that,  regardlefs  of  her  own  fafety,  fhe 
would  not  ftir,  but  lay  fullenly  by  them,  permitting 
herfelf  to  be  taken  in  hand.  Swifts  are  much  infefted 
with  thofe  pells  to  the  genus  called  hlppohojca  hirundi - 
nis  ;  and  often  wiggle  and  fcratch  tliemfelves,  in  their 
flight,  to  get  rid  of  that  clinging  annoyance.  And 
young  ones,  over-run  with  thefe  infers,  are  fometimes 
found  under  their  nefls,  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  the 
number  of  vermin  rendering  their  abode  infupportable. 

4.,-  Swifts 
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Swifts  are  no  fongfters, 
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and  have  only  one  harfh  about  the 
fcreaming  note  ;  yet  there  are  ear£  to  which  it  is  not 
difpleafing,  from  an  agreeable  aflociation  of  ideas,  fince 
that  note  never  occurs  but  in  the  mod  lovely  dimmer 
weather.  They  never  fettle  on  the  ground  but  through 
accident  ;  neither  can  they  walk,  but  only  crawl ;  but 
they  have  a  ftrong  grafp  with  their  feet,  by  which 
they  cling  to  walls,  as  already  noticed.  Their  bodies 
being  fiat,  they  can  enter  a  very  narrow  crevice  ;  and 
where  they  cannot  pafs  on  their  bellies,  they  will  turn 
up  edgewife. — In  London  a  party  of  fvvifts  frequents 
the  tower,  playing  and  feeding  over  the  river  jull  be¬ 
low  the  bridge  :  others  haunt  fome  of  the  churches  of 
the  borough  next  the  fields  ;  but  do  not  venture,  like 
the  houfe-martin,  into  the  clofe  crowded  part  of  the 
town.  The  Swedes  have  bellowed  a  very  pertinent 
name  on  this  fwallow,  calling  it  ring  Jkvcila^  from  the 
perpetual  rings  or  circles  that  it  takes  round  the  fcene 
of  its  nullification. — As  thefe  birds  are  apt  to  catch  at 
every  thing  on  the  wing,  many  have  tak.cn  them  by  a 
bait  of  a  cockchafer  tied  to  a  thread,  which  they  have 
fwallowed  as  freely  as  a  filh  theirs.  In  the  lfle  of  Zant, 
the  boys  are  faid  to  get  on  an  elevated  place,  and 
merely  with  a  hook  baited  with  a  feather,  have  caught 
five  or  fix  dozen  of  them  in  a  day.  IBefides  our  ifland, 
the  fwift  is  known  to  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  ;  and  lias  alfo  been  noticed  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  Corolina  in  North  America. 

Hence,  moll  likely,  a  general  inhabitant  of  both  the 
old  and  new  continents. 

12.  The  ambrofiaca,  or  ambergris  fwallow,  is  about 
the  fizc  of  a  wren,  with  grey  plumage  and  a  very 
forked  t^il ;  the  bill  is  blackilh,  and  the  legs  are  brown. 

It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  faid  to  Imell  very  ftrong  of 
ambergris. 

13.  The  pelafgia,  or  aculeated  fwallow,  is  fomewhat 
lefs  than  our  chimney -fwallow  :  its  plumage  is  brown, 
but  at  the  throat  whit-ifh,  and  all  the  tail-feathers  are 
terminated  by  a  bare  pointed  fhaft.  It  inhabits  Caio- 
lina  and  Virginia  in  the  fummer  time,  and  builds  in 

chimneys.  See  fig.  3.  .  . 

14.  The  melba,  or  white-bellied  fwift,  is  in  length 
8 I  inches,  and  weighs  two  ounces  five  drams  :  the 
bill  is  half  an  inch,  fomewhat  bent,  and  black  .  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  grey  brown;  the  wings 
and  tail  dtepeft,  with  a  glofs  of  red  and  green  in  fome 
lights  :  the  throat,  hreaft,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  on  the 
neck  is  a  collar  of  grey  brown,  mixed  with  blackilh  : 
the  Tides  are  dufi<y;  and  white  mixed;  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  the  fame  as  the  back  :  the 
lt«-s  are  flelh-colcured,  and  covered  with  feathers  on  the 
fore  part  and  in  fide  :  all  the  toes  are  placed  forward, 
as  in  our  fwift.  This  bird  inhabits  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain  ;  building  in  the  licks  of  rocks.  It 
is  found  alfo  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  in  Savoy, 
the  ifle  of  Malta,  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  rock  of 
Gibraltar.  It  comes  into  Savoy  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  frequents  the  ponds  and  marfhes  for  15  or 
20  days;  after  which  it  retires  to  the  mountainous 
parts  to  breed.  It  flies  higher  than  our  fwift;  but 
feeds  on  the  fame  food,  and  its  flefh  is  accounted  a 
delicate  morfel.  This  fpecies  is  not  numerous.  .  Sco- 
poli  fays  it  builds  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol. 

15.  The  cayennenfis,  or  white- coloured  fwallow,  is 
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„„„  fize  of  the  martin  :  the  head  aud  bill  are  Hirundo. 
black;  the  chin  and  throat  white,  palling  from  the  —  *  j 
laft  in  a  narrow  collar  round  the" neck;  between  the 
bill  and  eye  is  a  ftreak  of  white,  which  forks  off  into  two; 
one  palling  a  little  above  and  the  other  a  little  way  be¬ 
neath  the  eye  ;  the  reft  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with  a 
glofs  of  violet;  but  the  greater  coverts,  neareft  the  body, 
are  brown,  edged  with  white  :  the  qudls  and  tail  are 
black ;  the  laft  forked  :  the  legs  are  black  ;  and  all  the 
four  toes  placed  before  as  in  our  fwift,  and  covered  with 
feathers  to  the  claws. — This  bird  makes  its  neft  in  the 
houfes  at  Cayenne.  It  is  of  a  large  fize,  in  lhape  of 
a  truncated  cone  ;  five  inches  one  way  by  three  the 
other,  and  nine  inches  In  length.  It  is  compofed  of 
the  down  of  dogs-bane,  well  wove  together;  the  ca¬ 
vity  divided  obliquely  about  the  middle,  lengthways, 
by  a  partition,  which  fpreads  itfelf  over  that  part  of 
the  neft  where  the  eggs  lie,  which  is  pretty  near  the 
bafe  :  a  fmall  parcel  of  the  fame  foft  down,  forming 
a  kind  of  plug,  is  placed  over  the  top,  lerving  to  keep 
the  young  brood  from  the  impreflion  of  the  air  ;  from 
which  we  may  fuppofe  them  to  be  very  tender. 

16.  The  erythrocephala,  or  red-headed  fwallow* 
has  a  red  head,  with  a  lliort  fiat  dufley  bill :  the  back 
is  dufley,  the  feathers  edged  with  white  ;  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  white,  the  tail  coverts  pale  brown: 
the  wings  are  both  dufley;  as  is  alfo  the  tail,  which 
is  a  little  forked.  It  inhabits  India  ;  and  is  only  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  humming-bird. 

17.  The  nigra,  or  black  fwallow,  meafures  near  fix 
inches  in  length  :  the  colour  of  the  bird  is  wholly 
black,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  It  inhabits  St  Domingo  -• 
and  Cayenne  ;  but  is  not  numerous.  It  is  often  feen 
to  perch  on  dead  trees ;  and  only  inhabits  dry  favannas 
inland.  It  fcoops  out  a  hole  in  the  earth,  half  a  foot 
in  length,  the  mouth  of  it  very  fmall,  fo  as  juft  to  per¬ 
mit  entrance  :  in  this  cavity  it  conftruCts  the  neft  and 
rears  the  young. 

1 8.  The  dominicenfis,  or  St  Domingo  fwallow,  is 
7  inches  in  length,  and  wholly  black,  with  the  glofs 
of  polifhed  fteel,  except  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts, 
which  are  white  :  the  tail  is  very  little  forked  :  the 
legs,  bill,  and  claws  are  brown.  It  inhabits  St  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  other  of  the  Weft. India  iflands,  in  May, 

June,  and  July  ;  and  is  faid  to  imitate  a  lark  in  its 
fong. 

To  this  article  we  may  not  improperly  fubjoin  the 
following  paper  (from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine)  on 
the  utility  of  encouraging  the  breed  of  fwallows,  fvvifts, 
and  martins.  “  The  advantages  that  accrue  to  man, 
from  the  docility  with  which  the  domefticated  animals 
accommodate  tliemfelves  to  his  ufes,  are  obvious.  But 
there  are  others,  who  attend  on  him  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  whofe  beneficial  exertions  are  little  known  or 
obferved.  Among  thefe  I  (hall  at  prefent  only  no¬ 
tice  the  family  of  fwallows  ( hir undines ) ;  of  the  four 
kinds  of  which  bird  found  in  our  ifland  three  at¬ 
tach  tliemfelves  to  his  dwelling,  as  if  peculiarly  folici- 
tous  for  his  welfare.  This  connexion  feems  fo  reci¬ 
procal,  that  w’here  men  do  not  inhabit,  few  fwallows 
can  find  proper  conveniences  for  their  fummer-refi- 
dences  ;  and  as  their  food  confills  wholly  of  infeCts, 
the  moft  diligent  inquirer  hath  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  injure  in  the  flighted,  degree  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  field  or  garden  ;  a  circuraftance  nearly 
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H&irundo*  fingular  to  thefe  birds.  The  charge  which  Virgil, 

^i'  'r~~~  copying  the  Grecian  writers,  brings  againft  them,  of 

killing  bees,  is  in  this  country  groundlefs,  and  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it  to  be  fo  in  every  other : 

“  Abfint - 

- Meropefquc  alkeque  volucres, 

Et  manibus  Procne  pccbus  fignata  cruentis; 

Omnia  nam  late  valiant,  ipfafque  voiantes 
Ore  ferunt,  dulccm  nidis  immitibus  efcam.” 

Georg.  1. 4.  v.  23. 

/For  the  months  of  the  fwallow  tribe  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  catch  fringing  infc&s  with  impuuity.  The 
birds  who  prey  on  bees  have  a  long  extended  bill  con- 
ftru&ed  for  that  purpofe,  very  different  from  that  of 
■the  fwallow. 

By  the  myriads  of  infedls  which  every  fingle  brood 
of  fwallows  deftroys  in  the  courfe  of  a  fummer,  they 
defend  us  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  perfonal  and 
domeftic  annoyance  of  flies  and  gnats  ;  and,  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  confequence,  they  keep  down  the  num¬ 
bers  of  our  minute  enemies,  who,  either  in  the  grub 
or  winged  frate,  would  otherwife  render  the  labours 
of  the  hufbandman  fruitlefs.  Since  then  fwallows  are 
guardians  of  our  corn,  they  fhould  every  where  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  fame  popular  veneration  which  in  Egypt 
defends  the  Ibis  and  the  flork  in  Holland.  We  more 
frequently  hear  of  unproductive  harvefts  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  than  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
fwallows  are  caught  and  fold  as  food  in  the  markets  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  When  this  practice  has 
been  very  general  and  fuccefsful,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  hath  at  times  contributed  to  the  fcarcity  of 
corn.  In  England  we  are  not  driven  to  fuch  refources 
to  furnifh  our  tables.  But  what  apology  can  be  made 
for  thole,  and  many  there  are,  whofe  education  and 
rank  fhould  have  taught  them  more  innocent  atnufe- 
ments,  who  wantonly  murder  fwallows,  under  the  idle 
pretence  of  improving  their  fkill  in  fhooting  game  ? 

Setting  afide  the  cruelty  of  ftarving  whole  nefts  of 
young  by  killing  the  dam  ;  they  who  follow  this  bar¬ 
barous  diverfion  would  do  well  to  rcfledl,  that  by  every 
iwallow  they  kill,  they  aflifr  blafts,  mildews,  and  ver¬ 
min,  in  caufing  a  fcarcity  of  bread.  Every  lord  of  a 
manor  fhould  reftrain  his  game-keeper  from  this  exe¬ 
crable  practice  ;  nor  fhould  lie  permit  any  perfon  to 
fport  on  his  lands  who  does  not  refrain  from  it.  For 
my  part,  I  am  not  afliamed  to  own  that  I  have  tempt¬ 
ed  martins  to  build  around  my  houfe,  by  fixing  efcal- 
lop  fhells,  in  places  convenient  for  their  pendant  beds 
and  procrennt  cradles  ;  and  have  been  pleafed  to  ob- 
ferve  with  what  caution  the  little  architect  raifed  a 
buttrefs  under  each  fhell  before  he  ventured  to  form 
his  neft  on  it. 

“  What  has  induced  me  to  fend  you  thefe  flritlures 
at  this  time,  are  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  commit¬ 
ted  on  the  cultivation  of  corn  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  by  an  infedl  called  the  HetfianFly . 

(See  the  article  Herman- Fly.)  How  far  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  this  defolating  fcourge  being  imported  into  this 
country  by  the  admiflion  of  American  wheat,  I  muff 
leave  to  abler  entomologifts  to  decide.  But  that  this 
deftru&ive  infe6l  fhould,  as  hath  lately  been  afferted, 
totally  difappear  in  one  feafon,  after  having  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  fucceflively  laid  wafte  wide  extended  dif- 
tridts,  is  a  phenomenon  hardly  to  be  affented  to  by 
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thofe  who  have  turned  their  minds  to  inquiries  of  this  Hirundo 
fort.  H 

‘‘  Might  I  not  here  enlarge  on  the  importance  of 
refearches  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  when  we  fee  ^ 
ftatefmen,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  making  folemn 
applications  to  thofe  who  are  fludious  of  nature,  re- 
quefting  their  dire&ion  how  to  avoid  the  calamity  ap¬ 
prehended  from  a  fly  ?  And  may  we  not  then  add,  that 
the  minutefr  obfervations  of  this  kind  are  only  deemed 
trivial  by  the  indolent  and  uninformed  l 

“  I  recoiled!  but  a  fingle  complaint  againft  the  fwal¬ 
low,  and  that  is  made  by  Anacreon,  Od.  12.  who  bit¬ 
terly  reproaches  this  bird  for  difturbing  him  by  its  twit¬ 
tering  while  he  was  dozing  away  the  intoxication  of 
the  preceding  night.  Yet,  had  the  poet  been  tempe¬ 
rate,  like  Milton,  he  would  with  pleafure  have  arifen 
from  his  bed  at  the  charm  of  earlieft  birds. 

“  With  what  joy  the  Grecians  welcomed  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  fwallow,  appears  by  the  very  ancient  carol 
preferved  by  Athenaeus ;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
tranflation  : — 

The  fwallow !  the  fwallow  !  Ihe  does  with  her  bring 
Soft  feafons  and  all  the  delights  of  the  fpring  : 

The  fwallow !  the  fwallow  !  we’re  fure  we  are  right. 

For  her  back  is  all  black,  and  her  belly  all  w  hite. 

From  your  ftores,  ye  good  houfe  wives,  produce,  if  }ou  pleafe. 

Lumps  of  figs,  jugs  of  wine,  and  fome  wheat  and  fume  cheefe. 

With  fome  hen  eggs  the  fwallow  will  well  be  content. 

Muft  we  go  then,  or  lhall  vve  have  any  tiling  fent  ? 

We  wU  not  allow  you  to  do  as  you  choofe, 

To  give  or  give  not,  to  comply  or  refufe  ; 

But  will  certainly  take  from  its  hinges  the  door,  } 

Or  bear  off  the  good  dame  as  lhe  fits  on  the  floor;  C 
She  is  little  and  light,  vve  can  manage  her  fure.  J 
Open,  open  the  door  to  the  fwallow — for  we 
Are  playful  young  children,  not  men — you  may  fee. 

HISPA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infers  belonging 
to  the  coleoptera  order,  the  chara&ers  of  which  are 
thefe  :  The  antennas  are  fufiform,  growing  gradually  plate 
larger  from  each  extremity  towards  the  middle  ;  and  CCXXXV. 
are  lituated  between  the  eyes  :  the  thorax  and  elytra  are 
covered  with  protuberances  or  fpines.  The  larva  of 
this  infed!  feems  to  be  yet  wholly  unknown.  There 
are  but  two  fpecies  of  the  perfect- animal  met  with  in 
Europe  ;  one  of  which,  the  atra,  is  found  in  Britain,  and 
is  all  over  of  a  deep  unpolifhed  black,  and  has  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  body  entirely  covered  with  long  and  ftrong 
fpines,  which  render  it  briftly  like  the  fhell  of  a  chef- 
nut.  There  is  even  a  fpine  at  the  cafe  of  the  antennse; 
the  thorax  has  a  row  fet  tranfverfely,  wrhich  are  forked; 
and  the  elytra  are  furniftied  with  a  very  great  number 
that  are  fingle.  Its  being  thus  covered  with  fpines, 
makes  it  referable  a  hedge-hog  in  miniature,  It  is  ra- 
.ther  hard  to  catch,  letting  itfelf  fall  down  on  the  ground 
as  foon  as  approached.  It  bears  its  antennsc  upright 
before  it. 

HISPA  LIS  a  town  of  Bsetica,  in  the  Farther 
Spain  ;  an  ancient  mart  or  trading  town  on  the  Bastis, 
navigable  quite  up  to  it  for  (hips  of  burthen,  and  thence 
to  Corduba  for  river  barges.  Called  Colmia  Rmnulcn - 
fis.  It  has  alfo  a  conventus  juridicus,  a  court  of  juftice, 
or  afiizes,  (Pliny)-  Now  called  Seville.  W.  Long.  6°. 

N.  Lat.  37. 

HlSPANIA,  called  Hefperia  Ultima ,  (Horace), 
becaufe  the  weftmoft  part  of  Europe  ;  alfo  Iberia ,  from 
the  river  Iberus.  Its  name  Eifpania ,  or  Spania , 

0  (Greek), 
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Hirpani ala.  (Greek),  Is  of  Phoenician  original,  from  its  great  nutn 
'  ber  of  rabbits :  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  feveral  co¬ 
lonies  on  the  coaft  calling  it  Spanjah  from  thefe  ani¬ 
mals.  It  has  the  fea  on  every  fide,  except  on  that  next 
to  Gaul,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Romans  at  fir  ft  divided  it  into  the  Farther  and 
Hither  Spain,  under  two  pnetors.  .  In  that  ftate  it 
continued  down  to  Auguftus  ;  who  divided  the  barther 
Spain  into  B^tica,  which  he  left  to  the  people  to  be 
governed  by  a  pro  conful ;  and  into  Luhtama,  which 
he  added  to  his  own  provinces;  calling  the  Hither 
Spain  T arraconenjis ■  Hifpania  was  a  country  celebra¬ 
ted  for  its  fertility,  of  which  it  has  greatly  fallen 
fhort  in  modern  times.  The  people  were  of  a  war¬ 
like  turn,  (Strabo);  and  their  bodies  being  form¬ 
ed  for  hardihips  and  labour,  they  ever  preferred  war  to 
peace,  and  were  remarkably  prodigal  of  life  (Julhn, 
Sil.  Italicus).  Spain  produced  feveral  great  men,  both 
in  a  literary  and  a  political  capacity.  See  Spain. 

HISPANIOLA,  called  alfo  St.  Domingo,  the 
lar>Tell  of  the  Antilles  or  Oanbbee  ifl.vids,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  eaft  to  well,  and  i^ojn  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between  17’  37'  *°‘  °f 

N.  Lat.  and  between  6 70  35'  and  74  15'  W-  Long. 
The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  reckoned  unwholefome  ; 
and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  1 20.  It  is  fometimes  refrelhed  by  breezes  and 
rains ;  and  its  falubrity  is  likewife  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  every  where  prefent  them- 
felves.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fined  and 
mod  pleafaut  ifland  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  belt 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life  when  duly 

cultivated.  -  . 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  carlied  fet dement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  hrlt  m  high 
eftimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fupphed  :  this 
wealth  diminiihed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up, 
when  they  were  exterminated,  which  was  quickiy  done, 
by  a  feries  of  the  moil  (hocking  barbarities  that  ever 
dirgraced  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  Benzoin  relates, 
that  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the 
ifland  when  difeovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  fcarce 
1 were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  defire  of  open¬ 
ing  a <niin  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought 
of  getting  (laves  from  Africa  ;  but,  befides  that  the,, 
were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  were  dellined  to, 
the  multitude  of  mines,  which,  then  began  to  be 
wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  Hifpanwla 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  _  An  idea  now  fuggefted 
ltlelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy,  ltrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  huibandry  ; 
and  they  adopted,  through  necefiity,  a  wife  refolu- 
tion,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  intereft,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induflry  was  at  firft  extremely 
fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few..  Charles  V. 
who,  like  mod  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufive  right  of  the 
Have- trade  to  a  Flemifh  nobleman,  who  made  over  his 
privilege  to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republi¬ 
cans  conduced  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono¬ 


polies  are  conduced  ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and  Hifpainofe, 
they  fold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had 
fixed  the  natural  and  neceffary  price  of  flaves,  the 
number  of  them  incrcafed.  It  may  eafiiy  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beads,  did  not  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  fubftitu- 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  dill  farther  in  their 
eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  reli¬ 
gion  could  not  redrain  them  from  aggravating  the 
weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  flaves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un¬ 
alienable  rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved 
unfuccefsful  ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs, 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  th3t  name)  was  at¬ 
tended  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  pur~ 
fued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  r6th  century,  the  mother  country  drew 
annually  from  this  colony  ten  millions  weight  of  fugar, 
a  large  quantity  of  wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
caflia,  ginger,  cotton,  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One: 
might  imagine,  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would 
give  both  the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them 
further  ;  but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than 
the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of 
the  ifland.  The  Spanifh  conquefts  on  the  continent 
fhould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  flic- 
cefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed 
to  be  the  centre  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  around 
it,  to  be  the  ftaple  of  the  different  colonies-  But  it 
fell  out  quite  otherwife  :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe 
fortunes  railing  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts,  the  rich- 
eft  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  defpife  their  fet- 
tlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches,  which, 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  ranfack  the: 
bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which  are  quickly  ex- 
haufted.  The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put 
a  ftop  to  this  emigration  ;  the  laws  were  always  either 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  neceffary  confequence 
of  fuch  a  conduft,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence* 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them... 

Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  that  celebrated  Englifh  failor.  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  cruizers  of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves, 
with  intercepting  veflels  in  their  paffage  through  thofe 
latitudes,,  the  beft  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the 
new  world.  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Ca- 
ftilians  themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attacked 
no  fhips  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation;  which  were 
more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than 
any  others.  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out  fhips - 
clandeftinely,  in.  order  to  procure  flaves,  prevented  them 
from  being  known  ;  and  the  afliftance  they  purchafed 
from  the  fnips  of  war,  commifiipned  to  protedf  the 
trade,  infured  to  them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refource 
in  this  diftrefs  ;  and  that  was  illicit  :  but  as  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  carried  on,  notwithftanding  the  vigilance 
of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance*, 
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Hifpamola  the  policy  of  an  exafperated  and  (hort-fighted  court  at  Barcelona  in  1757,  with  exclufive  privileges  for 

v  exerted  itfelf  in  demolilhing  moft  of  the  fea-ports,  the  re-eftablifliment  of  St  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made 

and  driving  the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland  any  confiderable  progrefs.  They  fend  out  only  two 

country.  This  aft  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  (late  fmall  veflels  annually,  which  are  freighted  back  with 

of  dejeftion  ;  which  the  incurftons  and  fettlement  of  fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of  lit- 

the  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the  ut-  tie  value.  See  St  Domingo. 

ftioft  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  fome  un-  HlSTER,in  zoology;  a  genus  of  the  coleoptera  or- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  fettle  on  the  ifland,  had  part  of  der  of  infe&s.  The  firtl  articulation  of  the  antennae  is 
it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  now  enjoy  by  far  the  comprefTcd  and  curved  ;  the  laft  is  confiderably  larger 
belt  fhare.  .  than  the  others,  and  appears  to  be  a  folid  knob  :  the 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire  which  head  is  drawn  within  the  body  ;  the  mouth  is  forcipa- 

fhe  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  dif-  ted  ;  the  elytra  tire  fhorter  than  the  body  ;  and  the  fore- 
fipate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the  legs  are  dentated.  The  body  of  thefe  creatures  is  po- 
folicitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubje&s,  who  earneftly  prefs-  lifhed  and  very  fhining,  and  their  form  almoil  fquare  ; 
ed  that  they  might  have  permifiion  to  clear  thofe  fertile  the  thorax  large,  and  highly  polifhed  ;  anteriorly  it  is 
lands.  Rather  than  run  the  rifle  of  feeing  them  carry  made  with  a  flope,  in  the  cavity  of  which  is  lodged  the 
on  a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  fhe  chofe  to  bury  head,  the  pofition  of  which  is  often  only  difeovered  by- 
in  oblivion  a  fettlement  which  had  been  of  ccnfequence,  the  proje&ion  of  the  maxillae  ;  for  the  head,  for  the 
and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again.  moll  part,  is  fo  withdrawn  under  the  thorax,  that  the 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe  infe&  looks  as  if  it  had  none.  The  elvtra  are  as  if  it 

with  the  mother  country  but  by  a  fingle  fit  ip,  of  no  were  cut  off  towards  the  extremity,  and  do  not  cover 
great  burthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third  year,  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  extremely  fmooth* 
confided,  in  1717,  of  18,410  inhabitants,  including  and  only  have  a  few  ftriae,  fcarce  perceptible,  fituated 
Spaniards,  Mtllees,  Negroes,  or  Mulattoes.  The  com-  chiefly  towards  their  outward  fide.  Laftly,  the  hinder 
plexion  and  charatter  of  thefe  people  differed  according  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  projects  beyond  the  elytra, 
to  the  different  proportions  of  .American,  European,  is  round  and  blunt.  Thefe  infedts  are  fometimes  found 
and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural  in  cow-dung,  and  often  on  fand.  They  vary  prodigi- 
and  tranfient  union  which  reltores  all  races  and  condi-  oufly  in  fize  ;  but  differ  very  little  either  in  form  or  cc- 
lions  to  the  fame  level.  Thefe  demi-favages,  plunged  lour,  they  being  all  very  dark.  The  larva?,  as  well  as 
in  the  extreme  of  fioth,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots,  the  perfedl  infers,  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  dung 
dwelt  in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  moft  of  them  of  horfes,  cows,  &c . 

without  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  in-  HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a  profeffed  hiftorian,  or 

dole  nee  had  not  totally  fupprefTed  the  fenfe  of  decency  writer  of  hiftory.  See  the  next  article. 

and  tafle  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes  The  hiftoriographer  to  his  majeity  is  an  officer  under 

of  their  neighbours  the  French  in  return  for  their  the  lord  chamberlain;  his  falary  200 1.  per  annum . 

cattle,  and  the  money  fent  to  them  for  the  maintenance  There  is  an  office  of  the  fame  kind  in  Scotland',  with 

of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and  the  govern-  the  fame  falary. 

ment.  It  doth  not  appear  that  the  company,  formed 
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HISTORY,  in  general,  fignifies  an  account  of 
fome  remarkable  fadts  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  arranged  in  the  true  order  in  which  they 
a&ually  took  place,  together  with  the  caufes  to  which 
'they  were  owing,  and  the  different  effe&s  they  have 
produced,  as  far  as  can  be  difeovered. — The  word  is 
Greek,  is-opta  •  and  literally  denotes  a  fearch  of  curi¬ 
ous  things,  or  a  defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a  rehear- 
fal  of  things  we  have  feen  ;  being  formed  from  the 
verb  iropsv,  which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a  thing  by 
having  feen  it.  But  the  idea  is  now  much  more  ex¬ 
tend  ve,  and  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
taken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  originls  from  the 
verb  “  I  know and  hence  it  is,  that  among 

the  ancients  feveral  of  their  great  men  were  called 
polyhijhres,  i.  e.  perfons  of  various  and  general  know¬ 
ledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hiftory  is  ufed  to 
figmf)  a  defeription  of  things,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  fadts  Thus  Theophraftus  calls  his  work,  in  which 
he  has  treated  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants, 
an  hiftory  of  plants  $  and  we  have  a  treatife  of  Ariftotle, 
N° 


intitled  an  hiftory  of  animals ;  and  to  this  day  the  de- 
fcriptioii  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  are  called 
by  the  general  name  of  natural  hiftory. 

But  what  chiefly  merits  the  name  of  hiftory,  and  Hiftory 
what  is  here  conlidered  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the  how  divi- 
principal  tranfa&ions  of  mankind  fi nee  the  beginning^* 
of  the  world  ;  and  which  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts,  namely,  civil  and  ecdefiaJlicaL  The  firfl  . 
contains  the  hiftory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  and  their  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life  ;  the 
fecond  confiders  them  as  acting,  or  pretending  to  adt, 
in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — Civil  hiftory,  therefore,  includes  an 
account  of  all  the  different  dates  that  have  exifted  in 
the  world,  and  likewife  of  thofe  men  who  in  different 
ages  of  the  world  have  moft  eminently  diftinguifhed 
'themfelves  either  for  their -good  or  evil  adtions.  This 
laft  part  of  civil  hiftory  is  ufually  termed  Biography. 

Hiftory  is  now  confidered  as  a  very  confiderable 
branch  of  polite  literature  :  few  accomplishments  are 
more  valued  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hifto- 

ries 
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Civil  ries  of  different  nations  ;  and  fcarce  any  literary  pro- 
Hiftory.  duXion  is  more  regarded  than  a  well- written  hiftory 
of  any  nation. 

nf  d  With  regard  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  we  muft  con- 
of  hiftory/  fider,  that  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  have  been  owing  to  two  caufes.  I.  The 
connexions  between  the  different  ftates  exifling  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  world  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different 
fituations  with  regard  to  one  another  ;  and,  2.  The 
different  charaXers  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages 
conftituted  thefe  ftates,  their  different  geniufes  and 
difpofitions,  &c.  by  which  they  were  either  prompted 
to  undertake  fuch  and  fuch  aXions  of  themfelves,  or 
were  eafily  induced  to  it  by  others.  The  perfon  who 
would  ftudy  hiftory,  therefore,  ought  in  the  firft  place 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  the  world 
in  general  in  all  different  ages  ;  what  nations  inhabited 
the  different  parts  of  it  ;  what  their  extent  of  territory 
was  ;  at  what  particular  time  they  arofe,  and  when 
they  declined.  He  is  then  to  inform  himfelf  of 
the  various  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  nation  ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  will  difeover 
many  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  revolutions,  which  before 
he  only  knew  as  faXs.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  per¬ 
fon  may  know  the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  time  of 
Romulus,  without  knowing  in  the  leaft  why  the  city 
of  Rome  happened  to  be  built  at  that  time.  This 
cannot  be  underftood  without  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  former  ftate  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece  and 
Alia ;  feeing  the  origin  of  the  Romans  is  com¬ 
monly  traced  as  high  as  iEneas,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Troy.  But  when  all  this  is  done,  which  indeed 
requires  no  fmall  labour,  the  hiftorian  hath  yet  to 
ftudy  the  genius  and  difpofitions  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions,  the  charaXers  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal 
direXors  of  their  aXions,  whether  kings,  minifters, 
generals,  or  priefts  ;  and  when  this  is  accomplifhed, 
he  will  difeover  the  caufes  of  thofe  tranfaXions  in  the 
different  nations  which  have  given  rife  to  the  great 
revolutions  above  mentioned :  after  which,  he  may 
affume  the  charaXer  of  one  who  is  perfeXly  verfed  in 
hiftory. 

The  fir  ft  outline  of  hiftory,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
moft  eafily  obtained  by  the  infpeXion  of  an  hiftorical 
chart ;  and  that  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  treatife  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any.  Along  with  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a  fhort  abridgement  of  ge¬ 
neral  hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
prefent  time  ;  but  in  this  way  there  have  been  but 
very  few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fuccefs. 
The  following  is  colleXed  from  refpeXable  authori¬ 
ties,  and  may  ferve  to  help  the  ideas  of  the  reader  on 
this  fubjeX. 

Sect.  I.  Civil  Hiftory . 

History,  though  feemingly  incapable  of  any  natu¬ 
ral  divifion,  will  yet  be  found,  on  a  nearer  infpeXion, 
to  refolve  itfelf  into  the  following  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a  great  revolution  took  place,  either  with  re- 
^  gard  to  the  whole  world,  or  a  very  confiderable  part 

Civil  of  it.  I.  The  creation  of  man.  2.  The  flood.  3.  The 

hiftory  how  beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  i.  e .  when  all  the  fabu- 
divided.  ]ous  relations  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  &c.  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  hiftorical  narrations,  and  men  began  to 
relate  faXs  with  fome  regard  to  truth  and  credibility. 
Vol.VIII.  Part II. 
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4.  The  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  de-  Civil 
ftruXiou  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  5.  The  reign  of  Hlftofy*  , 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire.  6.  The  deftruXion  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any  rival 
capable  of  oppofing  their  defigns.  7.  The  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
brought  to  its  utmoft  extent.  8.  The  divifion  of  the 
empire  under  Conftantine.  9.  The  deftruXion  of 
the  weftern  empire  by  the  Heruli,  and  the  fettlement 
of  the  different  European  nations.  10.  The  rife  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  11.  The  crufades,  and  all  the  fpace  interven¬ 
ing  between  that  time  and  the  prefent. 

Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  have  elapfed 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  been  many 
difputes.  The  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  de¬ 
termine  it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  4305  B.  C. 
fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  now  in  the 
6096th  year  of  its  age.  Others  think  it  was  created 
only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  it  hath  not  yet  attained  Mofuc  ac- 
its  6000th  year.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  count  of  ^ 
whole  account  of  the  creation  refts  on  the  truth  of  the  rfie  creatton 
Mofaic  hiftory  ;  and  which  we  muft  of  neceffity  ac-*^™^ 
cept,  becaufe  we  can  find  no  other  which  does  not 
either  abound  with  the  groffeft  abfurdities,  or  lead  us 
into  abfolute  darknefs.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptian 
pretenfions  to  antiquity  are  fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 
that  the  bare  reading  muft  be  a  fufficient  confutation 
of  them  to  every'  reafonable  perfon.  See  the  articles 
China  and  Egypt.  Some  hiftorians  and  philofophers 
are  inclined  to  difefedit  the  Mofaic  accounts,  from  the 
appearances  of  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  :  but  their  objeXions  are  by  no  means  fufficient 
to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings  ;  not 
to  mention  that  every  one  of  their  own  fyftems  is 
liable  to  infuper&ble  objeXions.  See  the  article  Earth. 

It  is  therefore  reafonable  for  every  perfon  to  accept  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as  truth  :  but  an 
hiftorian  is  under  an  abfolute  necelfity  of  doing  it,  be¬ 
caufe,  without  it,  he  is  quite  deftitute  of  any  ftandard 
or  fcale  by  which  he  might  reduce  the  chronology  of 
different  nations  to  any  agreement  ;  and,  in  fhort, 
without  receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  in  a 
manner  impoffible  at  this  day  to  write  a  general  hiftory 
of  the  world.  ^ 

1.  The  tranfaXions  during  the  firft  period,  viz.  from  Hiftory 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  are  very  much  unknown,  no*  from  the 
thing  indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  be  c^eaj.Ion ,to 
found  in  the  firft  fix  chapters  of  Genefis.  In  general,  * le  00 
we  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  favage 
ftate  ;  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts,  had 
invented  mu  lie,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
metals.  They  feem  alfo  to  have  lived  in  one  vaft  com¬ 
munity,  without  any  of  thofe  divifions  into  different  na¬ 
tions  which  have  fince  taken  place,  and  which  evident¬ 
ly  proceeded  from  the  confufion  of  languages.  The 
moft  material  part  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is,  that 
having  once  begun  to  tranfgrefs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  of  wic- 
kednefs,  till  at  laft  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  deftroyed  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  This  terrible  cataftrophe  happened,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1656  years  after 
4  A  the 
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Civil  the  creation  ;  accorJing  to  the  Samaritan  copy,  1307. 

,  Hia°ry-  For  the  different  conjectures  concerning  the  natural 
^  caufes  of  the  flood,  fee  the  article  Deluge. 

From  the  2.  For  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  period  we  mufl  again 
flood  to  the  have  recourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  almost  as  much  as  for 
that  of  the  firfl.  We  now  find  the  human  race  redu- 
hiflory*1116  cec^ to  perfons  pofieffed  of  nothing  but  what  they 

had  faved  in  the  ark,  and  the  whole  world  to  be  iloied 
with  animals  from  thofe  which  had  been  preferved  a- 
long  with  thefe  eight  perfons.  In  what  country  their 
original  fettlemcnt  was,  no  mention  is  made.  The 
•  See  ark  is  fuppofed  to  have  relied  011  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar- 
Ararat.  menia  *  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  know  whether  Noah 
and  his  fons  made  any  flay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  tha*-,  feme  time 
after,  the  whole  or  the  great  eft  part  of  the  human 
race  were  aflembkd  in  Babylonia,  where  they  engaged 
in  building  a  tower.  This  gave  offence  to  the  Deity  ; 
fo  that  he  puniihed  them  by  confounding  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  whence  the  divifion  of  mankind  into  different 
nations. 

According  to  a  common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  fons,  giving  Afia  to  Shem, 

7  Africa  to  Ham,  and  Europe  to  Japhet.  But  this 

Ifen^ccl  ^ n0t  f°ulldation  in  Scripture.  By  the 

from  Ja-  mo^  probable  accounts,  Gomel*  the  fon  of  Japhet  was 
phet.  the  father  of  the  Gomerians  or  Ccltcs  ;  that  is,  all 

the  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  under  the  various  names  of  Gauls ,  Cirri- 
Brians ,  Goths ,  &c.  and  who  alfo  migrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  caUed  Celtibcrians  From  Magog, 
Mefhech,  and  Tubal,  three  of  Gomer’s  brethren,  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Tartars,  and  Mo¬ 
guls.  The  three  other  fons  of  Japhet,  Madai,  Javan, 
and  Tiras,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  the 

8  Medes,  the  Ionian?,  Greeks,  and  Thracians. 

From  Shem  The  children  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Aftmr,  Arphaxad, 
Lud,  and  Aram.  The  firfl  fettled  in  Perfia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  :  The  defen¬ 
dants  of  Alhur  peopled  Affyria,  (now  Curdijlan)  :  Ar¬ 
phaxad  fettled  in  Chaldsea.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
fephus  to  have  taken  up  his  refidence  in  Lydia  ; 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Mesopotamia 

9  and  Syria. 

From  Ham  The  children  of  Ham  were  Cufii,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.  The  firfl  is  thought  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  fouth- 
eaftern  parts  of  it  afterwards  called  Khuzejan.  His 
defendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
eallern  parts  of  Arabia  ;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  correfponding  part  of  Africa.  The 
fecond  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
and  the  reft  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  conti¬ 
nent.  The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known: 
but  Canaan  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phoenicia  ;  and  to  have  founded  thofe  nations  who  in¬ 
habited  Judea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by 
the  Jews. 

Almoft  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  at  lead  of  the 
eaftern  continent,  being  thus  furniihed  with  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there  would 
be  few  or  no  quarrels  between  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  dillance  from  one 
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another,  and  their  diverfity  of  language,  would  contri-  Civil 
bute  to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication  hialory, 
with  each  other.  Hence,  according  to  the  different 
circumilances  in  which  the  different  tribes  were  placed, 
fome  would  be  more  civilized  and  others  more  barba¬ 
rous.  ,  In  this  interval,  alfo,  the  different  nations  pro¬ 
bably  acquired  different  chara&ers,  which  afterwards 
they  obstinately  retained,  and  manifefted  on  all  occa- 
fions  ;  hence  the  propenfity  of  fome  nations  to  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  the  Aliatics,  and  the  enthufiallic  defire  of 
the  Greeks  for  liberty  and  republicanifm,  &c.  J0 

The  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very  Foundation 
early;  Nimrod  the  fon  of  Cu  fit  having  found  means  to  3<ing* 
make  himfelf  king  of  Babylonia.  In  a  fliort  time  A-  B°byl°nia 
fhur  emigrated  from  the  new  kingdom;  built  Nineveh,  Affy.iuj&c, 
afterwards  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire  ;  and  two 
other  cities  called  Re%en  and  Rehoboth ,  .concerning  the 
lit uation  of  which  we  are  now  much  in  the  dark. 

Whether  Afhur  at  this  time  fet  up  as  a  king  for  him¬ 
felf,  or  whether  he  held  thefe  cities  as  vaffal  to  Nim¬ 
rod,  is  now  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  which  were  great  or 
fmall  according  to  different  circumfHnces.  Thus  the 
feripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Genir,  Sodom, 

Gomoi rah,  & c.  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  and  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  thefe  kings  reigned  over 
nations  which  had  exifted  for  fome  confiderable  time 
before. 

The  firfl  confiderable  revolution  we  read  of  is  the  y/r.  TT, 
migration  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Fgypt,  and  their 
eftablifiiment  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  hiftory  of  Ifraelites 
thefe  tranfadlions  we  muft  refer  to  the  Old  Tt  (lament,  frorn  Egypt 
where  the  reader  will  fee  that  it  was  attended  with  the 
moft  terrible  cataftrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  utter  extermination  of  fome  nations,  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Judaea.  Whether  the. 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea  could  affedl  the 
Egyptian  nation  in  fnclt  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  greateft  part  of  their  former  learning,  and  to  keep 
them  for  fome  ages  after  in  a  barbarous  ft  ate,  is  not 
eafily  determined  ;  but  unlefs  this  was  the  cafe,  it  feems 
exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  total  filence  of 
their  records  concerning  fuch  a  remarkable  event,  and 
indeed  for  the  general  confufion  and  uncertainty  in 
which  the  early  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved.  The 
fettlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  promifed  land  of  Canaan 
is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  1491  B.  C. 

For  near  200  years  after  this  period  we  find  no  Hiftory  of 
accounts  of  any  other  nations  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the  Greeks, 
feripture.  About  1280  B.  C.  the  Greeks  began  to 
make  other  nations  feel  the  effedls  of  that  enterprifing 
and  martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable, 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  exercifed  upon  one 
another  long  before.  Their  firft  enterprife  was  an  in- 
vafion  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia )9  for  the  fake  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  it  is  probable  they  fucceeded  in  it  ;  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpecimen  of  the 
riches  of  Afia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  to  Afiatic 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  about  the  Hate  of  Afia  and  Africa,  except 
in  fo  far  as  can  be  conjedlured  from  feripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Affyria,  and  Periia,  pro¬ 
bably 
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bably  frill  continued  . - 

£gypt  and  Ethiopia  feem  to  have  been  confiderable 

kingdoms  in  die  latter.  . 

About  1  1  84  years  B.  C.  the  Greeks  again  diftin- 
euifhed  themfelves  by  their  expedition  againft  iroy,  a 
city  of  Phiygia  Minor;  which  they  plundered  and 
burnt,  maflaciing  the  inhabitants  with  the  rnoft  unre¬ 
lenting  cruelty.  jEneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  efcaped  with 
fome  followers  into  Italy,  where  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  principalities,  molt 
of  which  feem  to  have  been  in  fubjeftion  to  Agamem¬ 
non  king  of  Mycene.  In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the 
father  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Herachda:,  or  dticen- 
dants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  bamfhed  by 
Euryftheus,  were  again  Obliged  to  leave  tins  country. 
Under  their  champion  Hyllus  they  claimed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mycenae  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  their  great  anceftor  Hercules,  who  was  un- 
juftly  deprived  of  it  by,  Euryftheus*.  Ike  contro- 
verfy  was  decided  by  i'.ngle  combat;  but  Hyllus  being 
killed,  they  departed,  as  had  been  before  agreed,  under 
a  promife  of  not  making  any  attempt  to  return  for  yo 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  alio,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Myfians,  and  fome  other  nations  oi  A- 
fia  Minor,  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  names  of  the 
Greek  dates  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  penod 
are,  ,.  Sicyon.  3.  Leleg.  3.  Medina.  4  Athens, 
r.  Crete.  6.  Argos.  7.  Sparta.  8.  Pelafgia. 
o.  Theffaly.  10.  Attica.  it.Phocis. 

Ozela.  14-  Corinth.  15.  Eleufina.  16.  Elis. 
17  Pilus  18.  Arcadia.  19.  Egina.  20.  Ithaca, 
zi.  Cephalone.  22.  Phthia.  23.  Phocidia.  24.  E- 
phyra.  25.  Eoha.  26.  Thebes.  27.  Califta.  2».  E- 
tolia.  29.  Doloppa.  30.  Oechalia.  3<-  Mycenae. 
32.  Eubcea.  33.  Mynia.  34.  ^ns._  35.  Phera. 
36.  Iola.  37.  Tracliina.  38.  Thrafprocia.  39.  Myr- 
midonia.  40.  Salamine.  41.  Scytos.  42.  Hype- 
ria  or  Melite.  43.  The  Vulcanian  ifles.  44-  M£Sara- 
4c.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.  47-  lfles,  of  the  ESfan 
Sea.  Concerning  many  of  thefe  we  know  nothing 
befides  their  names  :  the  moil  remarkable  particulars 
concerning  the  reft  may  be  found  under  their  refpedive 

ar  About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judea  under 
king  David  approached  its  utmoft  extent  ot  power.  In 
its  moil  ftouriftiing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  territory.  In  this 
refpeCt  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  bcotland  ; 
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and  counted  for.  In  former  times,  whatever  wars  might 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  extentive  empire  in  the  whole 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
ftant  nations  to  his  fubjedion.  The  empire  of  Egypt 
indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  extended  immenfely  to  the 
eaft,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefoflris. .  Of  this  coun¬ 
try,  however,  our  accounts  are  fo  imperfect,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.  But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  almoft  eveiy  nation 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  refilling  to  fet  any 
bounds  whatever  to  its*  ambition.  The  iirft  fhock 
given  to  the  Jewifh  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a  prey  to  Shifliak 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  live  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now 
difeontinued,  and  confequently  the  fources  of  wealth 
in  a  great  meafure  Hopped  ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah, 
contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  fpeedy  decline 
which  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  the  Jewifh 
affairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shifliak  was  the  Sefoftris  of  pro- 
fane  writers  or  not,  his  expedition  againft  Jerufalem  as 
recorded  in  feripture  feems  very  much  to  referable  the 
defultory  conquefts  aferibed  to  Stfoftris.  His  infan¬ 
try  is  faid  to  have  been  innumerable,  compoled  of 
different  African  nations;  and  his  cavalry  60,000,  with 
1200  chariots;  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the 
mighty  armament  aferibed  to  Sefoftris,  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Egypt,  n°  2. 
There  indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only 
24,000  ;  but  the  number  of  bis  chariots  are  increafed 
to  27,000;  which  laft  may  not  unreafonably  be  rec¬ 
koned  an  exaggeration,  and  thefe  fupemumerary  cha¬ 
riots  may  have  been  only  cavalry  :  but  unlefs  we  allow 
Sefoftris  to  be  the  fame  with  Shilhak,  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  fix  on  any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the  days 
of  Solomon. 

Thousrh  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
'from  Shilhak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by 
new  enemies.  In  941  B.  C.  one  Zerah  an  Ethiopian 
invaded  Judaea  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  infantry 
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and  300  chariots;  but  was  defeated  with  great  (laugh- 
ter  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,  who  engaged  him  with  of  the  Sy-l 
an  army  of  580,000  men.  About  this  time  alfo  werian*. 
find  the  Syiians  grown  a  confiderable  people,  and 

the  molt  potent  monarc  is  on  ea  amafTed  by  kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 

1  3ry  Da3  id  rSqS-SSS  dadezer,  whofe  capital  was  Zobah  and  who  probably 
ignl,tU  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies  was  at  laft  obliged  to  become  David  s  tributary,  after 
--  paitly  to  Vle,  having  been  defeated  by  him  in  feveral  engagements. 

Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rtzon,  who 
it  feems  had  rebelled  againft  Hadadezer,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Damafcus,  ereded 
there  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon  became  very  power¬ 
ful.  The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  two  rival  dates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  (whofe 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerufalem),  found  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
afiift  the  one  againft  the  other;  but  a  detail  of  the 
4  A  2  tranfadiong 
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though,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  feripture, 
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and  partly  to  the  commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies 
which  Solomon  had  eftablifhed.  Of  this  commerce  he 
owed  his  (hare  to  the  friendfiiip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  inhabitants  were  now 
the  moft  famed  for  commerce  and  drill  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs  of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
07  r  B.  C.  the  Jewiftr  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
iomi  after  many  powerful  ftates  arofe  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  difpofition  of  mankind  in  general 
feems  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  eafily  ac* 
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tranfa&ion3  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  Is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Teftament,  to  which  we  refer. 
In  740  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Aflyria  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanefer  his  fuc- 
ceffor  in  721.  The  people  were  either  maffacred,  or 
carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Perfia,  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  about  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

While  the  nations  of  the  eaft  were  thus  deftroying 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em¬ 
pires  were  laid  in  the  weft,  which  in  procefs  of  time 
were  to  fwallow  up  almoft  all  the  eaftern  ones.  In 
Africa,  Carthage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  thofe  who  aferibe  the 
higheft antiquity  to  that  city;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  77c  B.  C.  In  Europe 
a  very  confiderable  revolution  took  place  about  900 
B.  C.  The  Heraclidae,  whom  we  have  formerly  feen 
expelled  from  Greece  by  Atreus  the  father  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at  lafl  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  Peloponnefus.  From  this  time  the 
Grecian  ftates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
ftory  becomes  lefs  obfeure.  The  inftitution,  or  rather 
the  revival  and  continuance,  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
77 6  B.  C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  hiftory,  but  that  of  other  nations;  for  as  each 
Olympiad  confided  of  four'  years,  the  chronology  of 
every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  fuch  and  fnch  an  Olympiad.  In  748  B.  C. 
or  the  laft  year^  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  the  foun- 
dations  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus ; 
anc^>  43  years  after,  the  Spartan  ftate  was  new  mo¬ 
delled,  and  received  from  Lycurgus  thofe  laws,  by  ob- 
ferving  of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  fucli  a  pitch 
of  fplendor. 

3.  With  the  beginning  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or  568 
B.  C.  commences  the  third  general  period  above  men¬ 
tioned,  when  profane  hiftory  becomes  fomewhat  more 
clear,  and  the  relations  concerning  the  different  na¬ 
tions  may  be  depended  upon  with  fome  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  I  he  general  ftate  of  the  world  was  at  that 
time  as  follows. — The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
either  thinly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  who  after¬ 
wards  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes. 
Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  ari- 
fing  partly  from  Gaulifh  and  partly  from  Grecian  co¬ 
lonies  ;  among  which  the  Romans  had  already  become 
formidable.  They  were  governed  by  their  king  Ser- 
vius  Tullius;  had  increafed  their  city  by  the  demolition 
of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Rome  ;  and  had  enlarged  their  dominions  by  feveral 
cities  taken  fiom  their  neighbours.  Greece  was  alfo 
divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  ftates,  among  which 
the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  being  the  moft  remark¬ 
able,  were  rivals  to  each  other.  The  former  had, 
about  599  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  legiflation  from 
Solon,  and  were  enriching  themfelves  by  navigation 
and  commerce  :  the  latter  were  become  formidable  by 
the  martial  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  having  con¬ 
quered  Meftina,  and  added  its  teiritory  to  their  own 
were  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  powerful  people  in  Greece! 
The  other  ftates  of  moft  confideration  were  Corinth* 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia.— -In  Alla  great  revolu! 
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tions  had  taken  place.  Th<-  ancient  kingdom  of  Af-  Civil 
lyria  was  deftroyed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  its  Hillory- 
capital  city  Nineveh  utterly  ruined,  and  the  greateft  '  *  ,m* 

part  of  its  inhabitants  carried  to  Babylon.  Nay,  the 
very  materials  of  which  it  was  built  were  carried  off 
to  adorn  and  give  ftrength  to  that  flately  metropolis’ 
which  was  then  undoubtedly  the  firft  city  in  the  world. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  now  fat 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  By  him  the  kingdom  of 
Judasa  was  totally  overthrown  in  587  B.  C.  Three 
years  before  this  he  had  taken  and  razed  the  city  of 
lyre,  and  over-run  all  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  He 
is  even  f*id  by  Jofephus  to  have  conquered  Spain,  and 
reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which  he  abandoned  it 
u°, ,  C^hagm.ans ;  but  this  feems  by  no  means  pro- 
a  txtent  °f  the  Babylonian  empire  is  not 

certainly  known  :  but  from  what  is  recorded  of  it  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all  inferior  even  in 
this  refpect  to  any  that  ever  exifted  ;  as  the  feripture 
tells  us  H  was  fuperioi  in  wealth  to  any  of  the  fucceed- 
mg  ones.  We  know  that  it  comprehended  Phmuicia, 

Palefline,  Syria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Perfia,  and 
not  improbably  India  alfo  ;  and  from  a  confideration 
of  this  vaft  extent  of  territory,  and  the  riches  with 
which  every  one  of  thefe  countries  abounded,  we  may 
form  fome  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  mo¬ 
narch.  When  we  confider  alfo,  that  the  whole 
ftrength  of  tins  mighty  empire  was  employed  in  beau¬ 
tifying-  the  metropolis,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  won¬ 
ders  of  that  city  as  related  by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  in¬ 
credible.  See  Babylon;  and  Architecture,  n°  1?. 

As  to  what  pa  (Fed  in  the  republic  of  Carthage  about 
tais  time,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark;  there  being  a  chafm 
in  its  hiftory  for  no  lefs  than  300  years. 

4.  1  he  fourth  general  period  of  hiftory,  namely,  from  Fourth  pe- 
the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conqueft  of  Ba-  r'013,  Hi* 
bylon  by  Cyrus,  is  very  Ihort,  including  no  more  than  .,h« 

31  year.  Tins  Bidden  revolution  wasVcafioned 
the  mifeondiiet  of  Evil  merodach,  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fon,  even  in  his  father’s  life-time.  For  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match  on  occafion  of  his  marriage,  en- 
tered  the  country  of  the  Medes,  and  fome  of  his 
troops  coming  up  at  the  fame  time  to  relieve  the  gar- 
nfons  in  thofe  places,  he  joined  them  to  thofe  already 
with  him,  and  without  the  leaft  provocation  began  to 
plunder  and  lay  wafte  the  neighbouring  country.  This 
produced  an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  Media  and  Perfia.  The  Medes,  headed  by 
Altyages  and  lus  fon  Cyaxares,  drove  back  Evil-mero- 
dach  and  his  party  with  great  daughter  ;  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  hiinfelf.  The  new  empire  continued 
daily  to  gather  ftrength;  and  at  laft  Cyrus,  Aftyages’s 
grandfon,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  being 
made  gencraliffimo  of  the  Median  and  Perfian  forces, 
took  Babylon  ltfelf  in  the  year  538  B.C.  as  related 
under  the  article  Babylon. 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  Of  the 
under  the  wife  adminiftrauon  of  their  king  Serviu  Romans, 
Tullius,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  hi-  ?rccks> 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  zo  years  than  K?’ 
h.s  predeceffors  had  done  by  all  their  vidories.  The  funs 

wbWL  Penr3t  thl3ear,y  Peri°d’  bf£an  w  interfere 
with  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  lonians  or  Gre¬ 
cian  colonies  in  Alia  Minor.  Thefe  had  been  fub- 
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Civil  dried  by  Croefus  king  of  Lydia  about  the  year  562, 
Hiftory.  t;me  0f  Nebuchadnezzar’s  death.  Whether  the 

-v —  Lydians  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Babylonifh  monarch 
or' not,  is  not  now  to  be  afcertained ;  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  fubje&ion  to 
him,  or  greatly  awed  by  his  power,  as  before  Ins 
death  nothing  confiderable  was  undertaken  by  them. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  infanity  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  fpoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  affairs  of  his  king¬ 
dom  would  fall  into  confufion  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prin¬ 
ces  whom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubjedion  would  fet 
up  for  themfelves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the 
Babylonians  did  not  regard  Croefus  as  their  fubjeft, 
they  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally;  info- 
much  that  they  celebrated  an  annual  feall  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  a  viftory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  After  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Croefus 
fubdued  many  nations  in  Afia  Minor^  and  among  the 
reft  the  Ionians,  as  already  related.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  attached  to  his  government  j  for  though 
they  paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  furnifli  him 
with  fome  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free  from 
all  kind  of  oppreffion.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  in  his  conquefts  of  different  parts  of  the 
Babylonifh  empire,  before  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
capital,  the  Ionians  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  though 
he  offered  them  very  advantageous  terms.  But  foon 
after,  Crccfus  himfclf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  the  Ionians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus,  offering 
to  fubmit  on  the  terms  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
pofed.  Thefe  terms  weie  now  refufed;  and  the  Io¬ 
nian*,'  being  determined  to  relift,  applied  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  for  aid.  Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen 
any  affiftance,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  meffage;  to  which  he  returned  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  anfwer,  and  then  forced  the  Ionians  to  fubmit 
at  diferetion,  five  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 
Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians  ;  and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  two  firft  great 
monarchies  the  feeds  of  their  deftrudion  were  fown 
even  before  the  monarchies  themfelves  were  eftabhfhed. 
For  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  raifing  the  Babylonifh 
empire  to  its  utmoft  height,  his  foil  was  deftroying 
what  his  father  built  up  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Cyrus  was  eftablifhing  the  Perfian  monarchy,  by  his 
ill-timed  fererity  to  the  Greeks  he  made  that  wailike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  his  fucceffors  were  by  no 
means  able  to  refift,  and  who  would  probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  bad  they  united  in  order  to 
attack  him.  The  tranfadions  of  Africa  during  this 
period  are  almoft  entirely  unknown;  though  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  themfelves  by- 
means  of  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  after¬ 
wards  to  attain  fuch  a  confiderable  fhare  of  power. 

r  Cyrus  having  now  become  mailer  of  all  the  eaft, 
the  Afiatic  affairs  continued  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate 
The  Jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
rebuild  tlieir  temple,  and  again 
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He  intended  alfo  to  have  fubdued  the  Carthaginians ;  Civl1 
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byiomans  etiablifh  their  worihip,  of  all  which  an  account  is  given 
Egyptians,  jn  t^e  facred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  mult 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  on  the  Perfians 
from  that  time  forward.  Cainbyies  the  fuccefior  of  Cy¬ 
rus  added  Egypt  to  his  empire,  which  had  either  not 
fubmitted  to  Cyrus,  or  revolted  foon  after  his  death. 


nc  mienaea  auo  to  nave  iuuuucu  vai».«g.i Hiftory. 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  refufed  to  fupply  him  with  ^  ,,,  m 
fhips  to  fight  againft  their  own  countrymen,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  this  defign  afide. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  finding  themfelves 
grievoufly  opprefTed  by  their  Perfian  mailers,  refolved 
to  (hake  off  the  yoke,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Eor 
this  purpofe,  they  took  care  to  {lore  their  city  with  all 
manner  of  proviftons;  and  when  Darius  Hyftafpes,  then 
king  of  Perfia,  advanced  againft  them,  they  took  the 
moft  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imagined  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  unneceflary  confumption  of  thofe  provi- 
iions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  amafled.  Haying 
colledled  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
one  place,  they  ftrangled  them  without  diftin&ion, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  fillers ; 
every  one  being  allowed  to  fave  only  the  wife  he  liked- 
beft,  and  a  maid  fervant  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe. 

This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them  :  their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impoffible  to  take  ic 
by  force)  ;  after  which  the  king  qaufed  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beat  down  from  20c  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  their  ftrength  might  no  longer  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Darius  then  turned 
his  arms  againft  the  Scythians  ;  but  finding  that  ex¬ 
pedition  turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he 
dire&ed  his  courfe  eaftward,  and  reduced  all  the  coun¬ 
try  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Ionians  revolted  ;  and  being  affifted  by  the  Greeks, 
a  war  commenced  between  the  two  nations,  which  was 
not  thoroughly  extinguiflied  but  by  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  Perfian  empire  in  330  B.  C.  The  Ionians,  how¬ 
ever,  were  for  this  time  obliged  to  fubmit,  after  a  war 
of  fix  years;  and  were  treated  with  great  feverity  by 
the  Perfians.  The  conquefl  of  Greece  itfclf  was  then 
proje&ed:  but  the  expedirions  for  that  purpofe  ended 
moft  unfortunately  for' the  Perfians,  and  encouraged 
the  Greeks  to  make  repiifals  on  them*  in  which  they 
fucceeded  according  to  their  utmoft  wi flies  ;  and  had 
it  only  been  poflible  for  them  to  have  agreed  among 
themfelves,  the  dovvnfal  of  the  Perfian  empire  would 
have  happened  much  fooner  than-  it  did.  See  Athln  s, 
Sparta,  Macedon,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  tro 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a*  war  of 
fix  years.  In  413  B.  C.  they  revolted  a  fecond  time  ; 
and  being  affifted  by  the  Sidonians,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  definition  foretold  by  the  prophets;, 
while  they  themfelves  were  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberty. 

The  year  403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Cyrus  againft  his  brother  Avtaxerxes  Mnemon  ; 
in  which,  through  his  own  rafhnefs,  he  mifearried,  and 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of 
Babylon.  Ten  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries,  w  ho  ferved 
in  his  army,  made  their  way  back  into  Greece,  though  xm& 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  heart  phon* 
of  a  hoftile  country.  In  this  retreat  they  w*ere  com- treat, 
manded  by  Xenophon,  who  has  received  the  liighcft 
praifes  on  account  of  his  condmSl  and  military  (kill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclufion.  Two  years  after, 
the  invafions  of  Agtiilaus  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
the  Perfian  empire  with  total  definition;  from  which, 
however,  it  was.  relieved  by  his  being  recalled  in  order 
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to  defend  lug  own  country  againH.  the  other  Grecian 
ftates;  and  after  this  the  Perfian  affairs  continued  in  a 
more  profperous  way  till  the  time  of  Alexander 

. }  During  all  this  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper 

the  Greeks. of  the  Gieeks,  together  with  their  enthufiafiic  defire 
of  romantic  exploits,  were  preparing  fetters  for  them- 
felves,  which  indeed  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  prevent  them  from  dellroying  one  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended  ;  but  on  every 
occafion  it  appeared,  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only  a 
defire  of  dominion.  No  date  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
fee  another  equal  to  itfelf ;  and  hence  their  perpetual 
contefts  for  pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to  an 
ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capable  of  ta- 
king  advantage  of  thofe  divifions.  Being  all  equally 
impatient  of  reftraint,  they  never  could  bear  to  fubmit 
to  any  regular  government ;  and  hence  their  determi¬ 
nations  were  nothing  but  the  decifions  of  a  mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterwards  almoft  conftantly  reafon 
to  repent.  Hence  alfo  their  bafe  treatment  of  thofe 
eminent  men  whom  they  ought  moll  to  have  honoured; 
as  Miltiades,  Anilides,  1  hemillocles,  Aleibiades,  So¬ 
crates,  Phocion,  &c.  The  various  tranfa&ions  be¬ 
tween  the  Grecian  Hates,  though  they  make  a  very 
considerable  figure  in  particular  hiflory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  fketch  of  the  hiflory  of  the  world.  We 
fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 
taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370,  that  of 
the  Spartans  received  a  fevere  check  from  the  Thebans 
at  the  battle  of  DeuClra ;  and  eight  years  after  was 
Hill  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans  was  killed ; 
but.  this  only  proved  a  more  fpeedy  means  of  fubju- 
gating  all  the  Hates  to  a  foreign,  and  at  that  time 
dtfpicable,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a  barbarous 
nation,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Hates  of  Greece,  were 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
the  lowefl  ebb  by  the  Illyrians,  another  nation  of  bar¬ 
barians  in  the. neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Macedon 
being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip  his  brother 
departed  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  Hudied  the  art  of 
war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  pofftfiion  of 
his  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  poli¬ 
cy,  he  quickly  fettled  his  own  affairs  ;  vanquiHied  the 
Illyrians;  and,  being  no  Hranger  to  the  weakened  fitua- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almoH  immediately  to  meditate 
the  conqueH  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  enterprize 
are  related  under  the  article  Macedon:  here  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  notice,  that  by  firfl  attacking  thofe  he 
was  fure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofe  whom 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fometimes  pre¬ 
tending  to  afiifi  one  Hate  and  fometimes  another,  and 
by  impofing  upon  all  as  beH  ferved  his  turn,  he  at 
laH  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
any  refinance,  at  lead  fuch  as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  lie  procured  himfelf 
to  he  eleded  general  of  the  Amphi&yons,  or  council 
of  the  Grecian  Hates,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece ;  but  having  once  ob¬ 
tained  liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he 
quickly  convinced  the  Hates  that  they  muH  all  fubmit 
to  his  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Athenians  and 
1  hebans ;  but  the  lntefhne  wars  of  Greece  had  cut  off 
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all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be  found 
capable  of  oppofing  Philip  with  fuccefs. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  being  now  maHer  of  all 
Greece,  proje&ed  the  conqueH  of  Afia.  To  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
the  Perfians  in  their  expeditious  againfl  Greece,  the 
fucceffes  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invafions,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  ten  tboufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefe 
events  Hiowed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Perfians,  their  vaft 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  fkill,  and  how  ea- 
fily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper  u- 
nion  among  the  Hates. 

Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  defign.  Conoid  of 
when  he  was  murdered  by  fome  affafiins.  His  fon  A*  Perfia  by 
lexander  was  poffeffed  of  every  quality  neceffary  for  Alexander, 
the  execution  of  fo  great  a  plan  ;  and  his  impetuofity 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
heard  of  either  before  or  fince.  It  muH  be  confeffed, 
indeed,  that  the  Perfian  empire  was  now  ripe  for  de- 
firn&ion,  and  could  not  in  all  piobability  have  with-" 

Hood  an  enemy  much  lefs  powerful  than  Alexander. 

I  he  Afiatics  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 
European  nations  in  valour  and  military,  fkill.  They 
were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  they  feem  at  this  period  to  have  been  feized 
with  that  infatuation  and  dift  radii  on  of  counfels  which 
fcarce  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  defirudion 
of  any  nation.  The  Perfian  minifiers  perfuaded  their 
fovereign  to  rejed  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given 
him,  of  diflreffing  Alexander  by  laying  vvafte  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
fions.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging 
the  enemy  in  the  mofi  proper  manner,  by  dividing  hit 
forces  ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  put  Chaiidemus  the  A- 
thenian  to  death,  who  had  piyomifed,  with  100,000 
men,  of  whom  one  third  were  mercenaries,  to  drive  the 
Greeks  out  of  Afia.  In  fhort,  Alexander  met  with 
only  two  checks  in  his  Perfian  expedition.  The  one 
was  from  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  for  feven  months  re¬ 
filled  his  litmofi  efforts  ;  the  other  was  from  Memnon 
the  Rhodian,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Macedo¬ 
nia.  The  firfi  of  thefe  obfiacles  Alexander  at  laH  got 
over,  and  treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with 
the  utmoil  cruelty.  The  other  was  fcarce  felt ;  for 
Memnon  died  after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian 
lHands,  and  Darius  had  no  other  general  capable  of 
conducting  the  undertaking.  The  power  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire  was  totally  broke  by  the  victory  gained 
over  Darius  at  Arbcla  in  331  B.  C.  and  next  year  a 
total  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  murder  of  the  king-  by 
Beffus  cne  of  his  fubjeCts.  7 

I  he  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  h*  ** 
with  the  poffeHion  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Perfia,  or  indeed  queftof- 
of  any  other  on  earth.  Nothing  lefs  than  the  total  r^cr  na- 
fnbjeClion  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  fuflicient  to  him  ; 
and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade  every 
country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  the  name,  whe¬ 
ther  it  had  belonged  to  the  Perfians  or  not.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  difpofition,  he  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyrcania,  BaCtria,  ^ogdia,  and  all  that  vafi  trad  of 
country  now  called  Bukbana.  At  laH,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypba- 
fis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  his  con- 
quells  quite  to  the  eafitrn  extremities  of  Alia,  hit 
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Civil  troops  pofitively  refufed  to  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
was  eonflrained  to  return.  In  323,  this  mighty  con¬ 
queror  died  of  a  fever  ;  without  having  time  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  his  vafl  extended  empire,  or  even  to  name 
his  fueceffor. 

While  the  Grecian  empire  thus  fuddenly  lprung  up 
in  the  eaft,  the  rival  Hates  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were 
making  confiderable  advances  in  the  well.  lhe  Ko- 
raans  were  eftablifhing  their  empire  on  the  molt  lolicl 
foundations  ;  to  which  their  particular  htuation  natu¬ 
rally  contributed.  Being  originally  little  better  than  a 
parcel  of  lawlefs  banditti,  the.  were  defpiled  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  Hates.  This  foon  produced  wars ; 
in  which,  at  firft  from  accidental  circumllauces,  and  at- 
terwards  from  their  fuperior  valour  and  eondut.,  the 
Romans  proved  almoH  conftantly  viaorious.  1  he  jea- 
louiies  which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  Hates,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  intereH,  prevented  them 
from  combining  againil  that  afpiring  nation,  and  cruih- 
{ncr  it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  eafily  have 
done  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  being  ^kept 
in  a  ftate  of  continual  warfare,  became  at  laft  fuch  ex¬ 
pert  foldiers,  that  no  other  Hate  on  earth  could  refilt 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a  very  confiderable  figure  among  the  Italian  nations  ; 
but  after  their  expulfion,  and  the  commencement  ot 
the  republic,  their  conquetts  became  much  more  rapid 
and  exten live.  In  301  B.  C.  they  fubdued  the  Sa¬ 
bines;  eight  years  after,  the  Latins;  and  in  399  the 
city  of  Veii,  the  flrongefi  in  Italy  excepting  Rome  it- 
felf,  was  taken  after  a  fiege  of  ten  years.  but  in  the 
midll  of  their  fucceffes  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
had  aim  oft  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at 
once.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  383  b.  G 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furpnied,  vvhen 
the  Gauls,  who  were  climbing  up  the  walk  in  the  uignt, 
were  accidentally  difeovered  and  repulfed*.  In  a  ihort 
time  Rome  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplendor 
than  before,  but  now  a  general  revolt  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  I  he 
Romans,  however,  Hill  got  the  better  of  then- ene¬ 
mies;  but,  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camu- 
lus’s  death,  which  happened  about  352  B.  C.  their 
territories  fcarce  extended  fix  or  feven  leagues  from 
the  capital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
aeitated  by  thofe  diffenlions  which  at  lafl  proved  its 
ruin.  The  people  had  been  divided  by  Romulus  into 
two  clafles,  namely  Patricians  and  Plebeians ,  anfwer- 
inn;  to  our  nobility  and  commonalty.  Between  them 
two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealoufies  and  contentions  ; 
which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquetts, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nations  they  had  conquer¬ 
ed.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
pofing  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  }  he  lenate 
had  often  recourfe  to  a  didator  endowed  with  abfolute 
power;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  ot  the  Ko¬ 
rean  troops  made  them  victorious  :  but  the  return  o 
domeHic  feditions  gave  the  fubjugated  nations  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  Hraking  off  the  yoke.  Thus  had  the 
Romans  continued  for  near  400  years,  tunning  e 
fame  round  of  wars  with  the  fame  enemies,  and  reap¬ 
ing  very  little  advantage  from  their  conquells,  till  at 
lail  matters  were  compounded  by  choofing  one  ot  the 
confuls  from  among  the  plebeians;  and  from  this  time 
chiefly  we  may  date  the  profpenty  of  Rome,  lo  that 
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by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they  were  ^ 

held  in  confiderable  elliraation  among  foreign  natw  ns. _ 

The  Carthaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  ^ 
enrich  themfelves  by  commerce  ;  but,  being  lefs  con-  of  the  car¬ 
ver  fan  t  in  military  affairs,  were  by  no  means  equal  toymans, 
the  Romans  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in  and  of  Si- 
wealth.  A  new  ftate,  however,  makes  its  appearance0 
during  this  period,  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 
the  Carthaginians  the  art  of  war,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans,  proved 
the  firft  fource  of  contention  between  thefe  two  power¬ 
ful  nations.  This  was  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  At  what 
time  people  were  firft  fettled  on  it,  is  not  now  to 
be  afeertained.  The  firft  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 
called  SicanU  Skull,  Leftrigonu,  &c.  but  of  thefe  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
17th  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fome  Greek  colonies 
are  faid  to  have  arrived  on  the  ifland,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  founded  feveral  cities,  of  which  Syracufe  was  the 
chief.  The  Syracnfans  at  lail  fubdued  the  original 
inhabitants  ;  though  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  ever  well  affe&ed  to  their  government,  and 
therefore  were  on  all  occasions  ready  to  revolt.  The 
firft  confiderable  prince,  or  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks)  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was  Gelon,  who  obtained 
the  fovereignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  firft  carried  their  arms  into  Si¬ 
cily  is  not  certainly  known  ;  only  we  are  allured,  that 
they  pofteffed  fome  part  of  the  ifland  as  early  as  505 
B.  C.  For  in  the  time  of  the  firft  confuls,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chiefly  in 
regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce;  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  fhould 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  Carthage,  fhould  be  received  there  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  dominion  of  Carthage  already  extend¬ 
ed  over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily  :  but  in  28  years 
after',  they  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon  ; 
which  probably  was  the  firil  exploit  performed  by  him. 

This  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  the  .Athenian  and 
Spartan  ambaffadors  who  de  fired  his  a  Hi  ft  a  nee  againft 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Perlia.  ft  he  Carthagi¬ 
nians  made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  poffeffions  in 
this  ifland,  which  occalioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Cakthage  and  Sicily,  ftftiis  ifland  alfo  proved 
the  feene  of  much  (laughter  and  bloodfhed  in  the  wars  #g  .  j 
of  the  Greeks  with  one  another*.  Before  the  year and  Spartam 
323  B.  C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them¬ 
felves  m afters  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  ifland; 
from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
difiodge  them.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  deftruAion  of  ft>re  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
almoft  all  the  commerce  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 
they  had  at  this  time  made  any  fettlements  in  Spain,  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  filver,  in  which  it  was  very 
rich  ;  as  they  probably  alfo  did  to  Britain  for  the  tin 
with  which  it  abounded. 


6 

til  WHICH  it  auuunuca.  .  #  Sixth  pc- 

6.  The  beginning  of  the  fixth  period  prefents  us  with  riod.  Hi- 
a  ftate  of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  fore-  ftory  of  the 
going.  We  now  behold  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  n-a^eel^ 
world,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  river  Indus,  pirCt 

and 
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and  beyond  it,  newly  united  into  one  vad  empire,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  ofa 
proper  head  ;  the  weftern  world  filled  with  fierce  and 
favage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  preparing  to  enflave  as  fad  as  they 
could.  The  fil'd  remarkable  events  took  place  in  the 
Macedonian  empire— Alexander,  as  already  obferved, 
had  not  didindly  named  any  fucceffor ;  but  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  viftorious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin¬ 
cible  army,  commanded  by  mod  expert  officers,  all  of 
them  ambitious  of  fupreme  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  peace  could  long  be  preferved  in  fuch  a 
lituation.  For  a  number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  or  heard  of  but  the  mod  horrid  daughters, 
and  wickednefs  of  every  kind;  until  at  lad  the  mother, 
wives,  children,  brothers,  and  even  fiders,  of  Alexander 
were  cut  off;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great  con¬ 
queror  being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a  little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  fmall 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
Caffander,  the  fon  of  Antipater,  had  Macedonia,  and 
all  Greece;  Antigonus,  Afia  Minor;  Seleucus  had 
Babylon,^  and  the  eailern  provinces;  and  Ptolemy 
Tagus,  Egypt,  and  the  weftern  ones.  One  of  thefe 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell ;  Antigonus  being  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  at  the 
battle  of  Ipfus,  in  30 1  B.  C.  The  greated  part  of 
his  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleucus  :  but  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  took  the  opportunity  of  thefe  confufions  to 
ffiake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether :  and  thus 
were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Per- 
gamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  mod 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were  thofe 
of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  bv  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  The  kings  of  Macedon,  though  they  did  not 
preferve  the  fame  authority  over  the  Grecian  dates 
that  Alexander,  Antipater,  and  Caffander,  had  done, 
yet  effeftually  prevented  them  from  thofe  outrages 
upon  one  another,  for  which  they  had  formerly  been 
fo  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine,  whether  their  condition  was  better  or  worfe 
than  before  they  were  conquered  by  Philip;  fmee, 
though  the^  were  now  prevented  from  dedroying  one 
another,  they  were  mod  grievoully  oppreffed  by  the 
Macedonian  tyrants.  ’ 

While  the  ealtern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de¬ 
luged  with  blood,  and  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander 
were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  eda- 
bliffied;  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  enflave  the  nations  of  the  wed.  The 
Of  the  Ro-  Romans,  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  citv 

Oarthagh  a,n<1  ^  aft.er  a"0th/r>  ti!1  ahout  the  year  253  B.  C. 

-  ■  5  they  had  made  themfelvcs  maders  of  almod  the  whole 

of  Italy.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  Angle  check  in  their  conqueds  ;  and  that  was  the 
mvadon  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  That  ambitious 
and  hckle  prince  had  proje&ed  the  conqued  of  Italy 
which  he  fancied  would  be  an  eafy  matter.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  271  B.  C  he  entered  that  country,  and 
maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years  •  till 
at  lad  being  utterly  defeated  by  Corks  Dentatus,  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

The  Romans  had  nofooner  made  themfelves  maders 
of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 
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their  arms  out  of  it ;  and  this  pretence  wasfoon  found 

°n;Q  •"§  "mted, lnto  Sicily  to  affid  the  Mamer- 
t  nes  againd  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  they immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmod  fury  for 
23  years  1  he  war  ended  greatly  to  the  difadvantage 

°/A  f?ur-hag,n,a?’  Ch'efly  °winS  to  the  bad  con- 
du<ft  of  their  generals;  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar  Bar¬ 
cas  alone  excepted,  feem  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  any 
degree  of  tmlitary  flail  ;  and  the  date  had  differed  too 
many  nusfortunes  before  he  entered  upon  the  command, 
for  him  or  any  other  to  retrieve  it  at  that  time.  The 
confequence  of  this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of  Sicily  to 

onetber-nhag^mfn«  !  I—  f°°n  after’  the  R°mans  feized 
on  the  illana  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter¬ 
native,  but  that  in  a  ffiort  time  either  Carthage  mud 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage 
be, hegh,  himfelf  of  ,  „,hoJ  b,  .hA",!. 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  all  Spam,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  already  eonfiderable  poffeffions,  and  from  the 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finifhed  the  war  with  the 

tTan^Imf1?’  ,  wh,cl‘  fucceeded  that  with  the  Romans, 

Sler  be  Tdab°!  1  C°nqUeft  of  SPa!n-  Thl's.  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  live  to  accompliffi,  though  lie  made 

great  progrefs  in  it.  His  fon  Afdrubal  continued  the 

war  with  fuccefs;  till  at  lad,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 

his  progrefs  perfuaded  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 

Tbl  b!  Wu1Ch  ^  enSa^ed  himfelf  to  make  the  liver 
Iherus  the  boundary  of  his  conqueds.  This  treaty 
probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  fenate  of  Canhacre 
nor,  though  .t  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  \y 

a^d  had  V  °  fucceededAfd™bal.;n  the  command! 
The  fi  r™  pefrpttUal  e,,m!ty  with  the  Romans, 
the  ,S  ?  theLfecond  Ptm'c  war  are  perhaps 

the  mod  remarkable  which  the  hidory  of  the  world 

clearlftt  ff  1??’"  ‘V  -  th3t  n°thing  Can  ftow  raore 
cdarly  the  flight  foundations  upon  which  the  greated 

empires  are  built.  We  now  fee  the  Romans,  the  na¬ 
tion  mod  remarkable  for  their  military  /kill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  coo  years,  had 
been  condantly  victorious,  unable  to  refid  the  efforts 
of  one  fmg-le  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  firit  general  in  the  world,  loft 
folely  for  want  of  a  flight  fupport.  I„  former  times, 
e  republic  of  Carthage  fupphed  her  generals  in  Si¬ 
cily  with  hundreds  of  thoufands,  though  their  enter- 
prizes  were  almod  condantly  unfuccefsful ;  but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
ajandon  his  defign,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,000 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which  is 
the  caufe  of  its  fall,  had  now  infe&ed  the  counfels  of 
Carthage,  and  the  ftipplies  were  denied.  Neither  was 
Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  time. 
Hannibal,  whofe  prudence  never' forfook  him  either 
in  profperity  or  adverlity,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  kintr  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  fent  an  army  to  the  af- 
fidance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy  immediately 

fktenthv'  batt  e  °,f,(rannae’  there  can  he  no  doubt  but 
the  Romans  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that 

peace 
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and  indeed, 

this  offer  of  peace,  in  the  mid  ft  of  fo  much  fuccefs,  is 
an  instance  of  moderation  *vhieh  perhaps  does  more 
honour  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  all  the  mill- 
tary  exploits  he  performed,  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roufed  from  his  indolence,  nor  fee  that  his  own 
ruin  was  connected  with  that  of  Carthage.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  now  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Sicily  ;  after 
which  they  recalled  Marcellas,  with  his  victorious  ar¬ 
my,  to  be  employed  againll  Hannibal ;  and  the  con- 
fequence  at  lafl  was,  that  the  Carthaginian  armies, 
unfuppoited  in  Italy,  could  not, conquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Romans  had  invaded. 
The  fouthern  nations  feem  to  have  been  as  blind  to 
their  own  interefl  as  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  feen,  that  it -was  necdlary  for  them  to  preferve 
Carthage  from  being  deflroyed  ;  but  indead  of  thi3, 
Mafiniffa  king  of  Numidia  allied  wMi  the  Romans, 
and  by  his  means  Hannibal  was  overcome  at  the 
•See  Zama .  baule  of  Zama*,  which  fiaifhed  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
aB  in  1 88  R.  C. 

Of  E<jypt  The  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  determined  the 
and  Syria.  pate  0f  almofl  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  had  been  promoting  their  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divkions.  The  Syrian 
empire  was  now  governed  by  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  feems  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  a  title. 
His  empire,  though  diminiflied  by  the  defe&ion  of 
the  Parthians,  was  dill  very  powerful ;  and  to  him 
Hannibal  applied,  after  he  was  obliged  to  le^ve 
his  country,  as  related  under  Carthage,  ri°  <52. 
Antiochus,  however,  had  not  fuflicient  judgment 
to  fee  the  neceffity  of  following  that  great  man's 
advice ;  nor  would  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
uppn  to  contribute  their  afiiltance  againll  the  nation 
which  was  foon  to  deflroy  them  without  any  provo¬ 
cation.  The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was,  that  Antiochus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubje&s  in  Afia  to  be  free  and  independent 
dates  ;  a  requifition  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was,  that  Antiochus  was  every- where  defeated, 
and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  very  difadvanta- 
geous  terms. 

In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way  ;  the 
dates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  entered  into  a  refolution  of  recovering  their 
liberties.  For  this  purpofe  was  framed  the  Achaean 
SccCreece.  League  \  ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree  among  them¬ 
felves,  they  at  lad  came  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calling  in  the  Romans  to  defend  them  againll  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  This  produced  a  war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  vi&orious.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  were  dill  formidable  ;  and,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  to  enflave  the  whole  world  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  Perfeus,  the  fuccefTor  of  Philip,  re¬ 
newed  the  war.  Through  his  own  cowardice  he  lod 
a  deciiive  engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which 
^  fubmitted  to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C. 
beftraftion  Macedon  being  thus  conquered,  the  next  dep  was 
of  Carthage  utterly  to  exterminate  the  Carthaginians ;  whofe  re¬ 
public,  notwithdanding  the  many  difaders  that  bad 
befallen  it,  was  dill  formidable.  It  is  true,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  giving  no  offence  ;  nay,  they  even 
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made  the  mod  abje&  fubmiiliorts  to  the  fepubhcT  of 
Rome  :  but  all  was  not  diffident.  War  was  declared  1  ^  T 

a  third  time  again  ft  that  unfortunate  date';  there  was  *  ^ 
now  no  Hannibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the 
city  was  utterly  dedroyed  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year 
the  Romans  put  an  end  <0  the  liberties  they  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  grant  the  cities  of  Greece,  by  the  entire  de- 
ilrudion  of  Corinth.  See  that  article. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the 
fairs  of  Syria  and  Egypt  went-  on  from  bad  to  worfe.  rjf^nd  * 
The  degenerate  princes  which  illled  the  thrones  ofju<jaa, 
thofe  empires,  .regarding  only  their  own  pleafures, 
either  fpent  their  time  in  qppreffing  their  fub- 
je&s,  or  in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of,  their 
dominions,  by  which  means  they  became  a  more  eafy 
prey  to  the  Romans.  So  far  indeed  were  they  from 
taking  any  means  to  fecure  themfelves  againll  the  o- 
vergrown  power  of  that  republic,  that  the  kings  both 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  fometimes  applied  to  the  Romans 
as  protestors.  Their  downfal,  however,  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  within  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat. — The 
only  other  tranfa&ion  which  makes  any  coniiderable 
figure  in  the  Syrian  empire  is  the  opp’-effion  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  their  return 
from  the  Bab.ylonifh  captivity,  they  continued  in  fub- 
jt&ion  to  the  Perfians  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 

From  that  time  they  were  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt  or  Syria,  as  the  fortune  of  either  happened  to 
prevail.  Egypt  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  by  Anti* 
ochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion  ; 
and  being  feverely  treated  by  him,  imprudently  fhow- 
ed  fome  figns  of  joy  on  a  report  of  his.  death.  This 
brought  him  againll  them  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and 
in  170  B.  C  he  took  Jerufalem  by  fform,  commit* 
ting  the  moll  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  in* 
fomuch  that  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themfelves  in 
caverns  and  in  holes  of  rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their 
religion  was  totally  abolilhed,  their  temple  profaned, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  Olympias  fet  up  on  the  al¬ 
tar  of  burnt-offerings:  which  profanation  is  thought 
to  be  the  abomination  of  deflation  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  This  revolution,  however,  was  of 
no  long  continuance.  In  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  re- 
ftored  the  true  worfhip  in  moll  of  the  cities  of  Judea  ; 
and  in  165  the  temple  was  purified,  and  the  worfhip 
there  rdlored  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  long  ferics  of  wars  between  the  Syrians  and 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  were  almofi:  always  victori¬ 
ous  ;  and  before  thefe  .wars  were  finifhed,  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  Carthage  happened,  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
fixth  general  period  formerly  mentioned.  ^ 2 

7.  The  beginning  of  the  feventh  period  prefents  us  Seventh  pe* 
with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  r>0^*  <-*e~ 
declining  IHtes  of  Syria  and  Egypt;  both  of  them  ^r^eftatc 
much  circumfcribed  in  bounds.  The  empire  of  Syria  ^orid. 
at  firft  comprehended  all  Afia  to  the  river  Indu$,  an£ 
beyond  it  ;  but  in  312  B.  C  moll  of  the  Indian  pro¬ 
vinces  were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Sandrocottus,  or 
Androcoitusy  a  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  500 
elephants.  Of  the  empire  of  Sandrocottus  we  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  lie  fubdued  all  the  countries 
between  the-  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ;  fo  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  the  greateft  part  of  India  inde¬ 
pendent  or.  the  Syro  Macedonian  princes.  In  250 
B.  C.  however,  thp  empire  fultamed  a  much  greater 
4  B  loft 
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lofs  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthlans  and  Ba&rians  from 
Antiochus  Tlieus.  The  former  could  not  be  fubdued ; 
and  as  they  held  in  fubje&ion  to  them  the  vaft  tra& 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Perjia ,  we  mult 
look  upon  their  defe&ion  as  an  irreparable  lofs.  Whe¬ 
ther  any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recover¬ 
ed  by  tlie  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain ; 
nor  is,  \V  of  much  confequence,  fmce  we  are  allured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  period,  i.  e.  (46 
B.  C.  the  Greek  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India,  Perfia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  &c.  The 
general  ftate  of  the  world  in  1 46  B.  C.  therefore  was 
as  follows.  In  Afia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Par- 
thia,  and  Syria,  with  the  letter  Hates  of  Armenia, 
Pontus,  &c.  above  mentioned  ;  to  which  we  mult  add 
that  of  Arabia,  which  during  the  fixth  period  had 
grown  into  fome  confequence,  and  had  maintained  its 
independency  from  the  days  of  Ilhmael  the  fon  of 
Abraham.  In  Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  ;  the  Carthaginian  territories,  now  fub- 
jedl  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia, 
Mauritania,  zind  Getulia,  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up 
by  the  fame  ambitious  and  infatiable  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  deftroyed,  which  ferved  as  a  barrier  a- 
gainft  it.  To  the  fouth  lay  fome  unknown  and  bar¬ 
barous  nations,  fecure  by  teafon  of  their  fituation  and 
i  n  fig  n  idea  nee,  rather  than  their  ftrength,  or  dillance 
from  Rome.  In  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  fome  Spanifti  nations.  Thefe  were  brave 
indeed  ;  but  through  wrant  of  military  fkill,  incapable 
of  contending  with  fuch  matters  in  the  art  of  war  as 
the  Romans  then  were. 

The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fubdued  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  :  but, 
in  155  B.  C.  they  revolted  ;  and,  under  the  condudl 
of  one  Viriathus,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  againft  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 
into  Sprain.  Him  the  Conful  Caepio  caufed  to  be 
murdered  about  138  B  C.  becaufe  he  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  reduce  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  power  for  fix  years  longer 4 
till  at-laft,  by  dint  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe- 
verance,  it  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  fet  fire  to  their 
jhoufes,  and  perifhed  in  the  flamea,  or  killed  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror  :  and  this  for  the  prefent  quieted  the 
reft  of  the  Spaniards.  About  the  fame  time  Attalus, 
"king  of  PeTgamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  heirs 
tp  all  his  goods  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  feized 
on  his  kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reduced  it 
tp  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Proper . 

Thus  they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on 
every  fide,  without  the  leatt  regard  to  juftice,  to  the 
means  they  employed,  or  to  the  miferies  they  brought 
upon  the  conquered  people.  Tn  122  B.  G.  the  Bale¬ 
aric  i (lands,  now  called  Majorca ,  Minorca ,  and  Ivica , 
were  fubdued,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated  5  and, 
foon  after*  feveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps 
were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

In  Africa  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha  foon  gave  this 
ambitious  republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  Numidia  and .  Mauritania  ;  and  indeed 


this  is  almott  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Ro-  Civil 
mans  engaged  where  their  pretenfions  had  the  leatt  ^dory.  _ 
colour  of  juftice  ;  though/in  no  cafe  whatever  could  a  w 
nation  fhow  more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on 
this  occafion.  The  particulars  of  this  war  are  re* 
lated  under  the  articles  Numu>u  and  Rome.  The 
event  of  it  was  the  total  reduction  of  the  former  about 
the  year  105  B.  C.  but  Mauritania  and  Getulia  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty  for  fome  time  longer. 

In  the  eaft,  the  empire  of  Syria  continued  daily  to  de* 
cline  ;  by  which  means  the  jews  not  only,  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  their  liberty,  but  even  of  be¬ 
coming  as  powerful,  or  at  leatt  of  extending  their  do¬ 
minions  as  far,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 

This  declining  empire  was  (till  farther  reduced  by  the  • 
civil  diffenfions  between  the  two  brothers  Antiochus 
Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  ;  during  which  the . 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  Gaza,  declared- 
themfelves  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants  * 
ftarted  up  who  refufed  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 

This  happened  about  100  B.  C.  ;  and  17  years  after* 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigranes  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia.  On  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  redu¬ 
ced  Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Armenia  itfelf,  with  thofe  of  Pont  us,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Bithynia,  foon  (hared  the  fame  fate  ;  Poll- 
tus,  the  moft  powerful  of  them  all,  being  fubdued  a* 
bout  64  B.  C.  The  kingdom  of  Judea  alio  was  re- 
duced  under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time* 

This  ftate  owed  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  to  the  fame 
caufe  that  had  ruined  feveral  others,  namely,  calling 
in  the  Romans  as  arbitrators  between,  two  contending 
parties.  The  two  fons  of  Alexander  Jannseus  (Hyr- 
canus  and  Ariftobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom* 
Ariftobulus,  being  defeated  by-  the  party  of  Hyrca- 
nus,  applied  to  the  Romans,  Pompey  the  Great*  „ 
who  a£fced  as  ultimate  judge  in  this  affair,,  decided  it 
againft  Ariftobulus,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprived 
Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a  king  ;  not  allowing  him 
even  to  affume  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  terri¬ 
tory  beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Judea.  To  fuch 
a  length  did  Pompey  carry  this  laft  article,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  give  up  all  thofe  cities  in  Ccelofyria 
and  Phoenicia  which- had  been  gained  by  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  added  them  to  the  newly  acquired  Roman 
province  of  Syria.*  ) 

Thus  the  Romans  became  matters  of  all  the  eaftem 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the  - 
borders  of  Parthia.  In  the  weft,  however,  the  Gauls 
were  (till  at  liberty,  and  the  Spanifh  nations  bore  the 
Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  in- 
fefted  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent 
incurfidns,  which  were  fome  times  very  terrible;  andtho* 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fubdue  them,  they 
always  proved  infufticient  till  the  time  of  Julius  Casfa*. 

By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrenasan  mountains,  and  many  of  their 
nations  almoft  exterminated.  He  carried  his  arms 
alfo  into  Germany  and  the  fouthern  parts- of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  in  neither  of ^  thefe  parts  did  he  make  any 
permanent  conquefts.  The  civil  wars  between  hira^ 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feizing  on 
the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  and  thofe  parts  of  Numi¬ 
dia  which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  aioae  remained,  and  to  thi* 
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Civil  nothing 'belonged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call- 
Hiftory. .  e(j#  Cyrenaica  was  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans 
*  m  »  ;  about  58  B.  C.;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  ifiand  of 

Cyprus  was  feized  by  them  without  any  pretence,  ex¬ 
cept  a  defire  bf  poffeffing  the  treafure  of  the  king* — 
The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  fome  time  longer 
at  liberty  ;  which  in  fome  meafure  muft  be  afcribed 
to  the  internal  diffentions  of  the  republic,  but  more 
efpecially  to  the  amours  of  Pompey,  Julius  Caefar, 
and  Marc  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Adium,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it- 
felf ;  which  laft  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  a- 
bout  9  B»  C. 

Origin  and  While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re- 
yprogrefs  of  duce  the  world  to  their  obedience,  they  were  ma* 
the  civil  p;ng  ane  another  feel  the  fame  miferies  at  home  which 
wars  in  ^ey  inflided  upon  other  nations  abroad.  The  firft 
civil  diffen  lions  took  their  rife  at  the  fiege  of  Numan- 
tia  in  Spain.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  this  fmall 
city  refilled  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans  for  fix 
years.  Once  they  gave  them  a  moll  terrible  and  Ihame- 
ful  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numantines.  Twenty  thoufand  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten  thoufand  fo  ffiut  up, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  efcaping.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity  they  were  obliged  to  negociate  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms:  I.  That  the  Numantines  fhould  fuller  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  retire  unmolelled;  and,  2.ThatNumantia  Ihould 
maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  among 
the  Roman  allies.— The  Roman  fenate,  with  an  inju- 
Rice  and  ingiatitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines:  but  they 
refufed  to  accept  of  him,  unlefs  his  army  was  deliver¬ 
ed  along  with  him  ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Numantia, 
however,  was  foon  revenged.  Tiberius  Sempromus 
Gracchus,  brother-in  law  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  fe- 
cond,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace  with  the 
Numantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  confeqnence 
had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered^  up  to  them 
along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  difgrace  he 
never  forgot  ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  himfelf,  under¬ 
took  the  caufe  of  the  Plebeians  againll  the  Patricians, 
by  whom  the  former  were,  greatly  oppreffed.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  reviving  an  old  law,  which  had  enabled  that 
no  Roman  citizen  ftiould  pofltfs  more  than  500  acres 
of  land.  The  overplus  he  deligned  to  diftribute  among 
tltofe  who  had  no  lauds,  and  to  reiinburfe  the  rich  out 
of  the  public  treafuvy.  This  law  met  with  great  op- 
pofition,  bred  many  tumults,  and  at  laft  ended  in  the 
death  of  Gracchus  and  the  perfection  of  his  friends, 
feveral  hundreds  of  w'hom  were  put  to  cruel  deaths 
without  any  form  of  law. 

The  difturbances  did  not  ceafe  with  the  death  oi 
Gracchus.  New  contefts  enfued  on  account  of  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  I  his  laft.  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occafioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Italy  againft  the  re¬ 
public  of  Rome.  This  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  difficulty  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the  contending 
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faftions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  5  fee  former  of  whom  Civil 
Tided  with  the  patricians,  and  the  latter  with  the  pie-  ,  1  °ry‘„f 

beians.  Thefe  diflurbar.ces  ended  in  the  perpetual  die- 
tatorfhip  of  Sylla,  about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  time  we  m2y  date  the  lof3  cf  the  Roman 
liberty;  for  though  Sylla  refigned  hia  didatorlhip  two 
years  after,  the  fucceeding  contefts  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic.  Thefe 
contefts  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by* 
which  Caefar  became  in  effed  mafter  of  the  empire  in 
43  B.  C.  Without  lofs  of  time  he  then  crofted  over 
into  Africa ;  totally  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  that  continent  ;  and,  by  reducing  the  country  of 
Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the  Ro¬ 
man  conquefls  in  thefe  parts.  His  vidory  over  the 
Tons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fecuredliim  from 
any  further  apprehenfions  of  a  rival.  Being  there¬ 
fore  foie  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all 
the  power  of  it  at  his  command,  he  projected  the  greateft; 
fchemes  ;  tending,  according  to  fome,  not  lefs  to  the 
happinefs  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country :  when  he 
was  aflaffinated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  and  39  B.  C. 

Without  inveftigating  the  political  juftice  of  this 
adion,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators,  it  is  im* 
poffible  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
when  we  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  the  deligns 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  :  (See  Rome).  Nor 
is  it  poffible  to  juftify,  from  ingratitude  at  leaft,  even 
the  moll  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  confi- 
der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him.  And 
as  to  the  meafure  itfelf,  even  in  the  view  of  expedien¬ 
cy,  it  Teems  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  fad:,  from 
the  tranfadions  which  had  long  preceeded,  as  well  as 
tliofe  which  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Cos- 
Tar,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable  of  pre¬ 
ferring  its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unfit  for  being  free.  The  efforts  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius  were  therefore  unfuccefsful,  and  ended  in  their 
own  deftrudion  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followers  in  the  battle  of  Philippi.  1  he  defeat  of  the 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlefs  difturbances,  ^ 
murders,  proferiptions,  &c.  till  at  laft  Odavianus,  ha-  Odavianua 
ving  cut  off  all  who  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him.  puts  an  end 
and  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  vidory 
at  Adium,  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year^ 

27  B.  C. 

The  deftrudion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro¬ 
ved  advantageous  to  the  few  nations  of  tiie  world  who 
ft  ill  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  defire  of 
conqueft,  which  had  fo  long  marked  the  Roman  cha- 
rader,  now  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  ;  becaufe  there 
was  now  another  way  of  fatisfying  the  defires  of  ambi¬ 
tions  men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  -of  the  em¬ 
peror.  After  the  final  redndion  of  the  Spaniards,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  countries  of  Maefia,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  fome  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories,  and  which  in  a  manner  Teemed  naturally  to  be¬ 
long  to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  for  fome  time  a  pro¬ 
found  peace. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfadions  which  took  place 
during  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  which  sve  treat, 
were  the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agrico¬ 
la,  and  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem  by  Vefpafian  and 
Titus.  The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  D.  67  ;  and 
4  B  2  was 
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was  occalioned  by  tbfcir  oBftinately  claiming  the  city 
of  Caefarea,  which  the  Romans  had  added  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  mod  ter¬ 
rible  deftruftion  of  their  city  and  nation  ;  lince  which 
time  they  have  never  been  able  to  affemble  as  a  diftinft 
people.  The  fouthern  parts  of  Britain  were  totally 
fubdued  by  Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  98th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era,  Trajan  was 
created  emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  carried  the  Roman  con¬ 
quers  to  their  utmoft  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Dacians,  a  German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  of  late  been  very  troublefome,  he  turned 
his  arms  eaftward  ;  reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chai¬ 
ka,  Affyria  ;  and  having  taken  Ctefiphon,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a  king, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  that  warlike  people  in  fubje&ion.  After  this,  he 
propofed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way  ;  and 
with  his  reign  the  feventh  general  period  abovemention- 
ed  is  concluded. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  period  prefents  us 
with  a  view  of  one  vaft  empire,  in  which  almoft  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  fwallowed  up.  This  empire 
comprehended  the  bed  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  E* 
gypt,  Barbary,  Bildulgerid,  Turky  in  Europe,  Tur- 
ky  in  Afia,  and  Perfia.  The  ftate  of  India  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  Chinefe  lived  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  unheard  of  and  unmolelled  by  the  weftern 
nations  who'  ftruggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  filled 
with  barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  who  werfe  foon  to  become  more  fo.  The 
vail  empire  of  the  Romans,  however,  had  no  fooner 
attained  its  utmoil  degree  of  power,  than,  like  others 
before  it,  it  began  to  decline.  The  provinces  of  Ba¬ 
bylonia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria,  almoft  inftantly 
revolted,  and  were  abandoned  by  Adrian  the  fucceffor 
of  Trajan  in  the  empire.  The  Parthians  having  reco¬ 
vered  their  liberty,  continued  to  be  very  formidable 
enemies,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  continued  to  increafe  in  ftrength  ;  while  the 
Romans,  weakened  by  inteftine  divifions,  became  daily 
lefs  able  to  refift  them.  At  different  times,  however, 
fome  watlike  emperors  arofe,  who  put  a  flop  to  the  in- 
curfions  of  tliefe  barbarians  ;  and  about  the  year  215, 
the  Parthian  empire  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Per- 
fians,  who  had  long  been  fubjedl  to  them.  This  revo¬ 
lution  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  Romans.  The 
Perfians  were  enemies  Hill  more  troublefome  than  the 
Parthians  had  been  ;  and  though  often  defeated,  they 
Hill  continued  to  infefl  the  empire  on  the  eaft,  as  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe  did  on  the  north.  In 
260,  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian 
by  the  Perfians,  with  the  diiiurbances  which  followed, 
threatened  the  empire  with  utter  deflrudlion.  Thirty 
tyrants  feized  the  government  at  once,  and  the  barba¬ 
rians  potiring  in  on  all  Tides  in  prodigious  numbers  ra¬ 
vaged  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  By  the 
vigorous  condudl  of  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus,  Pro¬ 
bus,  and  Cams,  the  empire  was  reftored  to  its  former 
luftre  ;  but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulfed,  and 
never  thoroughly  fubdued,  this  proved  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.  What  was  worfe,  the  Roman  fold  jets, 
grown  impatient  of  reftraint,  commonly  murdered  thofe 
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emperors  who  attempted  to  revive  among  them  the  Civil 
ancient  military  difeipline  which  alone  could  enfure  the 
vi&ory  over  their  enemies.  Under  Dioclefian,  the  dif- 
orders  were  fo  great,  that  though  the  government  was 
held  by  two  perfons,  they  found  themfelves  unable  to 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  and  therefore  took  other  two 
partners  in  the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Roman  empire 
divided  into  four  parts  ;  which  by  all  hiftorians  is  faid 
to  have  been  produ&ive  of  the  greateft  mifehiefs.  As 
each  of  the  four  fovereigns  would  have  as  many  officers 
both  civil  and  military,  and  the  fame  number  of  forces 
that  had  been  maintained  by  the  ftate  when  governed 
only  by  one  emperor,  the  people  were  not  able  to  pay 
the  fums  neceflary  for  fupporting  them.  Hence  the 
taxes  and  impofts  were  increafed  beyond  meafure,  the 
inhabitants  in  feveral  provinces  reduced  to  beggary, 
the  land  left  untilled  for  want  of  hands,  & c.  An  end 
was  put  to  thefe  evils  when  the  empire  was  again 
united  under  Conftantine  the  Great;  but  in  330  a 
mortal  blow  was  given  to  it,  by  removing  the  impe¬ 
rial  feat  to  Byzantium,  now  Conftantinople,  and  ma-s 
king  it  equal  to  Rome.  The  introduction  and  efla- 
blifhment  of  Chriftianity,  already  corrupted  with  the 
groffeft  fuperftitions,  proved  alfo  a  moll  grievous  de¬ 
triment  to  the  empire.  Inftead  of  that  ferocious  and 
obftinate  valour  in  which  the  Romans  had  fo  long  been 
accuftomed  to  put  their  truft,  they  now  imagined  them¬ 
felves  fecured  by  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  other  external 
fymbols  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thefe  they  ufed 
as.  a  kind  of  magical  incantations,  which  undoubtedly 
proved  at  all  times  ineffectual;  and  hence  alfo  in  fome 
meafure  proceeded  the  great  revolution  which  took 
place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  The  ninth  general  period  fhows  us  the  decline  Ninth  pe- 
and  miferable  end  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  Roman  n‘ot?*  De- 
empire.  We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly  ^/^loxl 
occupied  almoft;  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by  weftl^r* 
divifion,  and  furrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  eaft,  empire, 
the  Perfians;  on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians, 

Goths,  and  a  multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations,, 
watched  all  occafions  to  break  into  it ;  and  mifearried 
in  their  attempts,  rather  through  their  own  barbarity, 
than  the  ftrength  of  their  enemies.  The  devaftations 
committed  by  thofe  barbarians  when  they  made  their 
incurfions  are  incredible,  and  the  relation  fhocking  to 
human  nature.  Some  authors  feem  much  inclined  to 
favour  them  ;  and  even  infyiuate,  that  barbarity  and 
ignorant  ferocity  were  their  chief  if  not  their  only 
faults:  but  from  their  hiftory  it  plainly  appears,  that 
not  only  barbarity  and  the  moft  fhocking  cruelty,  but 
the  higheft  degrees  of  avariee,  perfidy,  and  difregard. 
to  the  moft  folemn  promifes,  were  to  be  numbered 
among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they  thought  their  ene¬ 
mies  could  not  refift  them.  Their,  only  reafon  for 
making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  becaufe  their 
enemies  were  too  ftrong  ;  and  their  only  reafon  for 
committing  the  moft  horrid  maffacres,  rapes,  and  all 
manner  of  crimes,  was  becaufe  they  had  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are  yet 
to  be  efteemed  much  better  than  thefe  lavages  ;  and 
therefore  we  find  not  a  fingle  province  of  the  empire 
that  would  fubmit  to  the  barbarians  while  the  Romans 
could  poffibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  withftood  this 
inundation  of  favages  y  but  as  the  latter  grew  daily 

more 
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Civil  more  numerous,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken  der  Odoacer  were  driven  out 
Hidory.  themfelves  by  their  inteftine  divifions,  they,  were  at 

! — -  lad  obliged  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbarians  into 

their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  difeipline,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  the  empire.  This  at  lad  proved  its  total  dq- 
dru&ion;  for,  in  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
allies,  demanded  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a  reward  for  their  fervices  :  but  meeting  with  a  re^ 
fnfal,  they  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  maders  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  which  from 
that  time  ceafed  to  be  the  head  of  an  empire  of  any 
confequence. 

This  period  exhibits  a  mod  unfavourable  view 
{late  of  the  0f  the  wellern  parts  of  the.  world:  I  he  Romans, 
world.  from  the  height  of  grandeur,  funk  to  the  lowed 
flavery,  nay,  in  all  probability,  almod  extermina¬ 
ted  ;  the  provinces  they  formerly  governed,  inhabited 
by  human  being3  fcarce  a  degree  above  the  brutes  ; 
every  art  and  fcience  lud;  and  the  favage  conquerors 
even  in  danger  of  darving  for  want  of  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  having  now  no  means  of 
fupplying  themfelves  by  plunder  and  robbery  as  be¬ 
fore.  Britain  had  long  been  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Scots  and  Fids  ;  and  in  450  the  inhabitants 
had  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their 'affiftance,  whom  they 
foon  found  worfe  enemies  than  thofe  againd  whom 
they  had  implored  their  aid.  Spain  was  held  by  the 
Goths  and  Suevians  ;  Africa  (that  is,  Barbary  and 
Bildulgerid),  by  the  Vandals;  the  Burgundians,  Goths, 

-Franks,  and  Alans,  had  ereded  feveral  fmall  dates^in 
Gaul  ;  and  Italy  was  fubjeded  to  the  Heruli  unuer 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy .  In  the  ead,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  afped 
fomewhat  more  agreeable.  The  Reman  empire  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  that  cf  Condantinople,  which  .was 
dill  very  extenfive.  It  comprehended  all  Afia  Minor 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Perfia  ;  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt ;  and  Greece  in  Europe.  The  Perfians  were 
powerful,  and  rivalled  the  tmperors  of  Condanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  beyond  them  lay  the  Indians,  Chinefe, 
and  other  nations,  who,  unheard  of  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  more  wedern  parts,  enjoyed  peace  and 
liberty. 

The  Condantinopolitan  empire  continued  to  decline 
by  reafon  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Perfians,  Bul¬ 
garians,  and  other  barbarous  nations  ;  to  which  alfo 
fuperdition  and  relaxation  of  military  difeipline  largely 
contributed.  The  Perfian  empire  alfo  declined  from 
the  fame  caufes,  together  with  the  intedine  broils  from 
which  it  was  feldom  free  more  than  that  of  Condanti¬ 
nople.  The  hidory  of  the  eadern  part  of  the  world 
during  this  period,  therefore,  confifts  only  of  the  wars 


_ _  _  by  the  Goths  under 

Theodoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending, 
both  were  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off  an 
immenfe  booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  turn  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Goths  :  the  Franks  again-  invaded  Italy, 
and  made  themfelves  maders  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netia  ;  but  at  lad  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  emperor 
of  Condantinople  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  fi¬ 
nally  fubdued  in  553.  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths,  governed  Italy  as  a  province  of  the  eadern 
empire  till  the  year  568,  when  Longinus  his  fucceffor 
made  confiderable  alterations.  The  Italian  provinces 
had  ever  fmee  the  time  of  Condantine  the  Great  been 
governed  by  confulares ,  cor  restores,  and  prafides  ;  no  al¬ 
teration  having  been  made  either  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  or  the  Gothic  kings.  But  Longinus,  being 
inveded  with  abfolute  power  by  Judinian,  fupprefltd 
thofe  magidrates ;  and,  indead  of  them,  placed  in  each 
city  of  note  a  governor,  whom  he  didinguifhed  with 
the  title  of  duke.  The  city  of  Uome  was  not  more 
honoured  than  any  other;  for  Longinus,  having  abo¬ 
lished  the  very  name  of fenate  and  confids ,  appointed  a 
duke  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  other  cities.  To  himfelf 
he  affumed  the  title  of  exarch  ;  and,  redding  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  his  government  was  dyled  the  exarchate  cf  Ra¬ 
venna.  But  while  he  was  edablifhing  this  new  em¬ 
pire,  the  greated  part  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 
Lombards. 
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In  France  a  confiderable  revolution  alfo  took  place.  Of  Francs 
In  487,  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  prefent  French 
monarchy,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force  or  treach¬ 
ery,  he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdoms  which  had 
been  ere&ed  in  that  country.  His  dominions  Jiad 
been  divided,  reunited,  and  divided  again  ;  and  were 
on  the  point  of  being  united  a  fecond  time,  when  the 
great  impodor  Mahomet  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
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between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  the  articles  Constantinople  and 
Persia  ;  and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  con¬ 
fequence  than  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  ma¬ 
king  them  a  more  eafy  prey  to  thofe  enemies  who 
were  now  as  it  were  in  embryo,  but  fhortly  about  to 
erect  an  empire  almod  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

Among  the  wedern  nations,  the  revolutions,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
fucceeded  one  another  with  rapidity.  The  Heruli  un¬ 


in  Spain,  the  Vifigoths  erected  a  kingdom  ten  years  Of  Spam; 
before  the  conqded  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli.  This 
kingdom  they  bad  extended  eadvvard,  about  the  fame 
time  that  Clovis  was  extending  his  conqueds  to  the 
wed ;  fo  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river  Loire. 

The  confequence  of  this  approach  of  fueh  barbarous 
conquerors  towards  each  other  was  an  immediate  war. 

Clovis  proved  viaorious,  and  fubdued  great  part  of. 
the  country  of  the  Vifigoths,  which  put  a  final  dop 
to  their  conqueds  on  that  fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  wedern 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Suevir  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that  coun¬ 
try.  In  409  this  kingdom  was  entirely  fubverted  by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths  ;  and  the  Suevi  were  fo 


pent  up  in  a  fmall  didria  of  Lufitania  and  Galicia, 
that  it  feemed  impofiible  for  them  to  recover  them¬ 
felves.  During  the  abovementioned  period,  however, 
while  the  attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned  another 
way,  they  had  found  means  again  to  erea  themfelvea 
into  an  independent  date,  and  to  become  maders  of 
confiderably  extended  territories.  But  this  fuccefs 
proved  of  fhort  duration.  In  584  the  Goths  attacked 
them  ;  totally  deftroyed  their  empire  a  fecond  time  5, 
and  thus  became  maders  of  all  Spain,  except  fome 
fmall  part  which  dill  owned  {objection  to  the  empe- 
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rohs  of  Conftantinople.  Of  this  part,  however,  the 
Croths  became  mailers  alfo  in  the  year  623  ;  which 
Concludes  the  9th  general  period. 

Africa,  properly  fo  called,  had  changed  its  mailers 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Romans,  and  ereded  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  at  laft  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Conftantinople  ;  and  from  them  the  greateft  part  ofit 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620. 

10.  At  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  general  pe¬ 
riod  (which  begins  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  in 
the  year  622,  from  -whence  his  followers  date  their 
era  called  the  Hegira ),  we  fee  every  thing  prepared 
for  the  great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  place: 

1  the  Roman  empire  in  the  weft  annihilated  ;  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire  and  that  of  Conftantinople  weakened  by 
their  mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divifions;  the  Indians 
'  and  other  eaftern  nations  unaccuflomed  to  war,  and 
‘  read7  1:0  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader;  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe  in  a  diftra6ted  and  barbarous  ftate  ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlieft 
*'  orl*g*n>  accuftomed  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  unit¬ 
ed  by  the  moft  violent  fuperftition  and  enthufiaftic  de- 
fire  of  conqueft,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  reft  of  the  world. — The  northern  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe* and  A.fia,  however  formidable  in  after¬ 
times,  were  .^at  prefent  unknown,  and  peaceable,  at 
lead  with  refpedbto*  their  fouthern  neighbours  ;  fo  that 
there  was  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capa¬ 
ble  of  oppofing  the  conqnefts  of  the  Arabs.  With 
amazing  celerity,  therefore,  they  over-ran  all  Syria, 
Paleftine,  Perfia,  Bukharia,  and  India,  extending  their 
conquefts  farther  to  the  eaftward  than  ever  Alexander 
had  done.  On  the  weft  fide,  their  empire  extended 
over  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Spain,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  &c. 
and  many  of  the  Archipelago  illands :  nor  were  the 
.coaftsof  Italy  itfelf  free  from  their  incurfidns ;  nay, 
they  are  even  faid  to  have  reached  the  diftant  and  bar¬ 
ren  country  of  Iceland.  At  laft  this  great  empire,  as 
well  as  others,  began  to  decline.  Its  ruin  was  very 
fudden,  and  owing  to  its  internal  divifions.  Mahomet 
had  not  taken  care  to  eftablifti  the  apoftltftiip  in  his 
family,  or  to  give  any  particular  directions  about  a 
fucceffor.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  ca- 
liphat,  or  fucceftion  to  the'  apoftlefhip,  was  feized  by 
many  ufurpers  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  5  while 
the  true  caliphs,  who  refided  at  Bagdad,  gradually  loft 
all  power,  and  were  regarded  only  as  a  kind  of  high- 
priefts.  .  Of  thefe  divifions  the  Turks  took  advantage 
to  eftablifti  their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the 
Mohammedan  empire  :  but  as  they  embraced  the  fame 
religion  with  the  Arabs,  and  were  filled  with  the  fame 
enthufiaftic  defire  of  conqueft,  it  is  of  little  confe¬ 
quence.  to  diftinguifh  between  them  ;  as  indeed  it  fig- 
mfied  little  to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks 
or  Saracens  were  the  conquerors,  ftnee  both  were  cruel, 
barbarous,  ignorant,  and  fupcrftkious. 

While  the  barbarians  of  the  eaft  were  thus  grarfping 
’ at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  difturbances 
happened  among  the  no  lefs  barbarous  nations  of  the 
wefL  Superftition  feems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo¬ 
tive  in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquer¬ 
ed  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  of  his  apoflle  Mahomet 
jsfid  his  fucceifors  ;  the  weftecn  xiatipns  profeffed  jm  e- 
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qual  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  but  which  was  only  Civil 
to  be  perceived  in  the  refpeCl  they  paid  to  the  pope 
and  clergy.  Ever  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  Chrilli- ' 
amty  by  Conflantine,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  power ;  and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  themfelves  independent,  but  even  to  af- 
fume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themfelves.  The 
deftru&ion  of  the  empire  was  fo  far  ?rom  weakening  their 
lpower,  that  it  afforded  them  opportunities  of  greatly- 
extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovereigna 
of  Italy  themfelves,  whofe  barbarity  and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubmic  to  their  decisions.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfelves  had  been  in  fubjec- 
ti°n  ^  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  that  empire,  they  found  mean3  to  get 
themfelves  exempted  from  this  fubjcCtion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engroff- 
ed  by  the  biftiop  ;  though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  But  tho’ 
they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  eaftern  empe¬ 
rors,  they  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of 
the.  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. 

This  afpiring  people  the  bifhops  of  Rome  determined 
to  check  ;  and  therefore,  in  72 6,  when  Luitprand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel¬ 
led  the  exarch,  the  pope  undertook  to  reftore  him. 

Eor  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  are 
now  firft  mentioned  in  hiflory  as  a  ftate  of  any  con¬ 
fequence  ;  and  by  their  means  the  exarch  was  reftored. 

Some  time  before,  a  quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  eaft, 
about  the  worfhip  of  images.  Leo,  who  it  feems, 
in  the  midft  of  fo  much  barbarifm,  had  ftill  preferred 
fome  ftiare  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  reprobated 
the  worfhip  of  images  in  the  ftrongefl  terms,  and  Com¬ 
manded  them  to  be  deftroyed  throughout  his  domi¬ 
nions.  1  he  pope,  whofe  caufe  was  favoured  by  the 
moft  abfurd  fuperflitions,  and  by  thefe  only,  refufed 
to  obey  the  emperor’s  commands.  The  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  fubjeCt  of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope,  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  feize  or  af- 
faiiinate  him  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  This  excited  the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  afiift  the  pope,  whom  he 
had  formerly  defigued  to  fubdue  :  the  exarch  was  firft 
excommunicated,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enra¬ 
ged  multitude  :  the  duke  of  Naples  fiiared  the  fame 
fate  ;  and  a  vaft  number  of  the  Icvnoclajs ,  or  Image- 
breakers,  as  they  were  called,  were  fiaughtered  with¬ 
out  mercy  :  arid  to.  complete  all,  the  fubje&s  of  the 
exarchate,,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Lgo  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revolt  than  he 
ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  raifed,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
larmed  at  thefe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  fome  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 
protection.  The  Lombards  were  pofTefled  of  fuffi- 
cient  force,  bnt  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger¬ 
ous  neighbours  to  be  trufted;  the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  withftand  the 
force  of  the  empire  ;  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens  :  the  French  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  it  was  advifeable  to  apply  for  aid  ;  as 
they  were  able  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  weie  likewife 
-entrmea  to  his  edict.  Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 
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Civil  time  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  was 
therefore  applied  to  ;  but  before  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded,  all  the  parties  concerned  were  removed  by 
death.  Conftantine  Copronymus,  who  fucceeded  Leo 
at  Conftantinople,  not  only  perfifted  in  the  oppofition 
to  image- wordiip,  begun  by  his  predeceffbr,  but  pro¬ 
hibited  alfo  the  invocation  of  faints.  Zachary,  who 
fucceeded  Gregory  III.  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealous  an  adverfary  as  his  predeceffors.  Pepin,  who 
fucceeded  Charles  Martel  in  the  fovereignty  of  France, 
proved  as  powerful  a  friend  to  the  pope  as  his  father 
had  been.  The  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conftantinople  ;  and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 
emperor’s  officers.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  of  Frauce,  for  fome  time  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  exarchate  ;  but 
in  752,  Aftolphus  king  of  Lombardy  not  only  re¬ 
duced  the  greateft  part  of  the  pope’s  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city^of  Rome  itfelf.  Upon  this  an  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  Aftolphus 
to  reftore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  gave  them  to 
the  pope,  or,  as  he  faid,  to  St  Peter.  1  he  Greek 
cmpeior,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged,  remonftra- 
ted  to  no  purpofe.  The  pope  from  that  time  became 
poffeffed  of  conliderable  territories  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  donation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  Peter’s  Patrimony .  It  was  not,  however, 
before  the  year  774.  that  the  pope  was  fully  fecured 
in  thefe  new  dominions.  This  was  accompliffied  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Soon  after,  this  monarch  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of 
Hungary  ;  and  in  the  year  Boo,  was  folemnly  crown¬ 
ed  emperor  of  the  weft  by  the  pope. 

Thus  was  the  world  once  more  (hared  among  three 
ftate  of  the- great  empires.  The  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens 
svorld.  extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain;  compre¬ 
hending  almoft  all  of  Afia  and  Africa  which  has  ever 
been  known  to  Europeans,  the  kingdoms  of  China 
and  Japan  excepted.  The  eaftern  Roman  .  empire  was 
reduced  to  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad¬ 
joining  to  Italy.  The  empire  of  the  weft  under  Char¬ 
lemagne,  comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the 
greateft  part  . of  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  as  yet 
poffeffed  Britain  unmolefted  by. external  enemies,  tho* 
the  feven  kingdoms  ere&ed  by  them  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  contefts*  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a 
nominal  liberty;  though  it  is  probable  that  their  (i- 
tuation  .would  fender  them  very  .much  dependent  on 
the  great  powers  which  furrounded  them.  Of  all  na¬ 
tions  on  earth,  the  Scots  and  Pi&s,  and  the  remote 
ones  of  China  and  Japan  feem  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
their  fituation,  the  greateft  ffiare  of  liberty  ;  unlefs,  per¬ 
haps,  we  except  the  Scandinavians,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Danes  and  Normans ,  were  foon  to  infeft  their 
fouthern  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  po¬ 
tentates,  the  popes  certainly  exercifed  the  greateft  au¬ 
thority  ;  fince  even  Charlemagne  himfelf  fubmitted  to 
accept  the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  his  fucceffors 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  their  differences. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
ftate.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  on  the  death 
of  his  fon  Lewis  divided  among  his  three  children. 
Endlefs  difputea  and  wars  enfued  among  them*  till  at 
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laft  the  fovereign  power  was  feiVed  by  Hugh  Capet 
in  987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  diffolved  in  827, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one 
head.  The  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  de¬ 
predations,  and  infeft  the  neighbouring  dates.  The 
former  conquered  the  Englifh  Saxons,  and  feized  the 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  10 66.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greateft 
dufturbances  arofe  from  the  contefts  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  To  all  this  if  we  add  the 
internal  contefts  which  happened  through  the  ambition 
of  the  powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom,  we  can  fcarce 
form  an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  thofe  of 
which  we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  worlds 
was  one  great  field  of  battle  ;  for  the  empire  of  the 
Mahometans  was  not  in  a  more  fettled  ftate  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.  Caliphs,  fultans,  emirs,  &c.  wa¬ 
ged  continual  war  with  each  other  in  every  quarter  5 
new  fovereignties  every  day  fprung  up,  and  were  as 
quickly  deftroyed.  In  (hort,  thro’  the  ignorance  and 
barbarity  with  which  the  whole  world  was  overfpread, 
it  feemed  in  a  manner  impoffible  that  the  human  race 
could  long  continue  to  exift  ;  when  happily  the  crufades  j 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  one 
particular  objeft,  made  them  in  fome  meafure  fufpend 
their  (laughters  of  one  another. 

1  r.  The  crufades  originated  from  the  fuperftition  of  Eleventh 
the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that  period, 
time  divided,  namely,  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans*  ^gScrU^ 
Both  looked  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Palelline,  which 
they  called  the  Holy  Land ,  to  be  an  invaluable  acquit! * 
tion,  for  which  no  fum  of  money  could  be  an  equiva¬ 
lent  ;  and  both  took  the  mod  unjuftifiable  methods  to 
accomplifh  their  defires.  The  fuperftition  of  Omar  the 
fecond  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  invade  this  coun¬ 
try,  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who 
was  doing  himmo  hurt ;  and  now  when  it  had  been  fo 
long  under  the  fubjeclion  of  the  Mahometans,  a  fimi* 
lar  fuperftition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army  for 
the  recovery  of  it.  The  crufaders  accordingly  poured 
forth  in  multitudes,,  like  thofe  with  which  the  kings  of 
Perfia  formerly  <  invaded  Greece  ;;  and  their  fate  was 
pretty  fimilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  firft,  in-  - 
deed,  carried  every  thing  before  them  :  they  recovered 
all  Paleftine,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria,  from  the  in¬ 
fidels  ;  but  their  want  of  conduft  foon  loft  what  their 
valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vaft  multi¬ 
tude  which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their  na-  - 
tive  countries.  A  ..fecond,  a  third,  and  feveral  other 
crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  a  like 
fuccefs  in  both  refpe&s  ;  vaft  numbers  took  the  crofs* 

*  and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  which  they  polluted 
by  the  moft  abominal  maffacres  and  treacheries,  and 
from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the  third 
crufade  Richard  I.  of  England  was  embarked,  who 
feems  to  have  been  the  bed  general  that  ever  went  into 
the  eaft  :  but  even  his  valour-  and  (kill  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  repair  the.  faults  of  his  companions  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de¬ 
feated  his.  antag.onifts,  .and  was. within  fight  of.  Jeru- 
falem. 

But  while  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  were  thus  Compel 
fuperftitioudy  contending  for  a  fmall  territory  in  the  0f  the  Me 
weftern  parts  of  Afia,  the  nations  in  the  more  eafterly  gala, 
parts  were  threatened  with  total  extermination.  Jeu- 
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Civil  gliiz  Khan,  the  grcataft  as  well  as  the  molt  bloody 
t  L‘ft°r>'’  conqueror  that  ever  exifted,  now  makes  his  appearanee. 
v  The  rapidity  of  his  conquefls  feemed  to  emulate  thofe 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  cruelties  he  com¬ 
mitted  were  altogether  unparalleled.  It  is  worth  ob- 
fei  ving,  that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  followers  were 
neither  Chnftians  nor  Mahometans,  but  ftri6t  deills. 
For  a  long  time  even  the  fovereign  had  not  heard 
of  a  temple,  or  any  particular  place  on  earth  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated 
the  notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  fir  It  mentioned 
to  him. 

The  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  affirmed  the 
fovereignty,  r.  ere  a  people  of  Eaft  Tartary,  divided  in¬ 
to  a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  but  who  owned  a  fubjedtion  to  one  fovereign,' 
whom  they  called  Vang-khany  or  the  Great  Khan. 
Temujin,  afterwards  Jenghiz,' Khan,  was  one  of  thefe 
petty  princes  ;  but  unjuflly  deprived  of  the  greateft  part 
*  of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  13,  which  he  could  not 

recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This  correfponds 
with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  reduced  the  re¬ 
bels  ;  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  lenity  caufed  70  of 
their  chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of 
boiling  water.  In  1202,  he  defeated  and  killed  Vang- 
khan  himfelf  (known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
iPrcJler  John  of  Afia)  ;  and  pofFefiing  himfelf  of  his  vaft 
dominions,  became  from  thenceforward  altogether  ir- 
refiftible.  In  1206,  having  Hill  continued  to  enlarge 
his  dominions,  he  was  declared  khan,  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  ;  and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  'Jenghiz 
Khan ,  or  The  mo/}  Gnat  Khan  of  khans.  This  was 
followed  by  the  redu&ion  of  the  kingdom  of  Hya  in 
China,  Tangut,  Kitay,  Turkeftan,  Karazm  (the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gazna  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni),  Great 
Bukharia,  Perfia,  and  part  of  India  ;  and  all  thefe  valt 
regions  were  reduced  in  26  years.  The  devallations  and 
(laughters  with  which  they  were  accompanied  are  un¬ 
paralleled,  no  fewer  than  14,470,000  perfons  being 
computed  to  have  been  maffacredby  Jenghiz  Khan  du¬ 
ring  the  lafl  22  years  of  his  reign.  In  the  beginning 
of  1227  he  died,  thereby  freeing  the  world  from  a 
rnoft  bloody  tyrant.  His  fuccefTors  completed  the  con- 
quefi  of  China  and  Korea ;  but  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  on  Cochin-china,  Tong-king,  and  Japan. 
On  the  weftern  fide  the  Tartar  dominions  were  not 
much  enlarged  till  the  time  of  Hulaku,  who  conquer¬ 
ed  Media,  Babylonia,  Mefopotamia,  Aflyria,  Syria, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  almoft  all  Alia  Minor  ;  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  by  the  taking 
of  Bagdad  in  1258. 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all 
others.  Being  far  too  extenfive  to  be  governed  by  one 
head,  it  fplit  into  a  multitude  of  fmall  kingdoms,  as  it 
had  been  before  his  time.  All  thefe  princes,  however, 
owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  till 
the  time  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamerlane.  The  Turks, 
in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  by  the  inundation  of 
Tartars  who  poured  in  from  the  eall,  were  forced  up¬ 
on  the  remains  of  the  Greek  empire  ;  and  at  the  time 
of  Tamerlane  above  mentioned,  they  had  almoft  con¬ 
fined  this  once  mighty  empire  within  the  walls  of  Con- 
itantinople. 

Of  Tamer-  the  ^car  ?335»  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be- 
kne.  coming  extind  in  Perfia,  a  long  civil  war  enlued  ;  du- 
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ring  which  Timur  Bek,  one  of  the  petty  princes  a-  Civil 
ifiong  which  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  found  fhfrory. 
means  to  aggrandize  himfelf  in  a  manner  fimilar  to 
what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  [50  years  before. 

Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  imitate  ;  but  it  mult  be  allowed  that  Timur 
was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  the 
word  can  be  applied  to  fuch  inhuman  tyrants.  The 
plan  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conducted  his  expedi¬ 
tions  was  that  of  total  extermination.  F01  fome  time 
he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places 
which  he  conquered,  defigning  to  people  them  anew 
with  his  Moguls  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  refolu- 
tion,  he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  ioo,oco 
prifoners  at  once.  Timur's  'cruelty,  on  the  other 
hand,  feldom  went  farther  than  the  pounding  of  3000 
or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building  them  a- 
mong  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  mult  ob- 
ferye,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a  deift,  but  a 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe 
of  fpreading  the  Mahometan  religion  ;  for  the  Moguls 
had  now  adopted  all  the  fuperfiitions  and  abfurdities 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  eaftern  quarter  of  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  moil  dreadful  devafta- 
tions,  while  the  weftern  nations  were  exhautiing  them- 
feives  in  fruitlefs  attempts  to  regain  the  Holy  Laud. 

The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  feem  at  this 
period  to  have  been  gathering  (Length,  and  by  their 
perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  fwallow  up 
the  weftern  nations  as  the  Tartars  had  done  the  eaf¬ 
tern  ones. 

In  1362,  Timur  invaded  Bukharia,  which  he  re¬ 
duced  in  five  years.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquelts, 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jenghiz  Khan,  till 
the  year  1 387,  when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perfia,  Arme¬ 
nia,  Georgia,  Karazm,  and  great  part  of  Tartary. 

After  this  he  proceeded  weftward,  fubduing  all  the 
countries  to  the  Euphrates  ;  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
Bagdad  ;  and  even  entered  Rnflia,  where  he  pillaged 
the  city  of  Mofcow.  From  thence  he  turned  his  arms 
to  the  eaft,  and  totally  fubdued  India.  In  1393,  he 
invaded  and  reduced  Syria  ;  and  having  turned  his  arms 
againft  the  Turks,  forced  their  fultan  Bajazet  to  raife 
the  fidge  of  Conflantinople.  This  brought  on  an  en¬ 
gagement,  in  which  Bajazet  was  entirely  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  ;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fome  time 
able  to  recover  themfelves.  At  lafl  this  great  con¬ 
queror  died  in  the  year  1405,  while  on  his  way  to 
conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
him. 

The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoft  immedi-  State  of  ths 
ately  by  the  diffolution  of  his  empire.  Moll  of  the  worl-i  ftnee 
nations  he  had  conquered  recovered  their  liberty,  that  time. 
The  Turks  had  now  no  further  obftacle  to  their  con- 
quefl  of  Conftantinople.  The  weftern  nations  havino* 
exhaufted  themfelves  in  the  holy  *warsy  as  thCy  were 
called,  had  loft  that  infatiable  thirft  after  conqueft 
which  for  fo  long  time  poflefTed  the  minds  of  men. 

They  had  already  made  confiderable  advances  in  civi¬ 
lization,  and  began  to  ftudy  the  arts  of  peace.  Gun¬ 
powder  was  invented,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war  already  known  ;  and,  though  no  invention 
threatened  to  be  more  deftru&ive,  perhaps  none  was 
ever  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  By  the  ufe 
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Civil  of  fire-arms,  nations  are  put  more  on  a  level  with  each 
Hiftory.  other  than  formerly  they  were  ;  war  is  reduced  to  a 

V — v -  regular  fyftem,  which  may  be  ftudied  with  as  much 

fuccefs  as  any  other  fcience.  Conquefts  are  not  now 
to  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  as  formerly  ;  and  hence 
the  laft  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more  quiet 
and  peaceable  than  the  former  ones.  In  14 53»  the 
conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  fixed  that 
wandering  people  to  one  place  ;  and  though  now  they 
poffefs  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  an  effeaual  flop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
further  progrefs. 

About  this  time,  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive  in 
Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loft  ;  and  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing,  which  happened  about  the  fame 
time,  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impofiible  for  barbarifm 
•ever  to  take  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as  formerly.  All 
nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to 
have  laid  afide  much  of  their  former  ferocity  ;  and, 
though  wars  have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they 
have  not  been  carried  on  with  fuch  circumftanccs  of 
fury  and  favage  cruelty  as  before.  Inftead  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enrich  themfelves  by  plunder,  and  the  fpoils  of 
their  neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have  applied 
themfelves  to  commerce,  the  only  true  and  durable 
fourcc  of  riches.  This  foon  produced  improvements 
in  navigation;  and  thefeimprovementsled  to  the  difcove- 
ry  of  many  regions  formerly  unknown.  Atjthefametime, 
the  European  powers,  being  at  laft  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  extenfive  conquefts  could  never  be  permanent,  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  more  to  provide  for  the  feewrity  of 
thofe  dominions  which  they  already  pofieffed,  than  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  one  another  :  and  this  pro¬ 
duced  the  policy  to  which  fo  much  attention  was  late¬ 
ly  paid,  namely,  the  preferring  of  the  balance  of  Europe  ; 
that  is,  preventing  any  one  of  the  nations  from  ac¬ 
quiring  fulficient  ftrength  to  overpower  another. 

In  the  end  of  the  15  th  century,  the  vaft  continent 
of  America  was  difeovered  ;  and,  almoft  at  the  fame 
time,  the  paffage  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  difeovery  of  thefe  rich  countries 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans. 
To  enrich  themfelves,  either  by  the  gold  and  filver 
produced  in  thefe  countries,  or  by  tiaffic  with  the 
natives,  now  became  the  objedt.  The  Portuguefe  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  firft  difeoverers  of  the  eaf- 
tern,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  weftern  countries..  The 
former  did  not  negle&  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  themfelves  by  commerce.  Many  fettlements 
were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eaft-India  ifiands,  and  on 
the  continent;  but  their  aval  ice  and  perfidious  beha¬ 
viour  towards  the  natives  proved  at  laft  the  caufe  of 
their  total  expulfion.  The  Spaniards  enriched  them¬ 
felves  by  the  vaft  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  im¬ 
ported  from  America,  which  were  not  obtained 
but  by  the  mod  horrid  maffacres  committed  on  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  of  the  American  countries.  Thefe  pof- 
ftfiions  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugnefe  foon  excited 
other  European  mations  to  make  attempts  to  (hare  with 
them  in  their  treafures,  by  planting  colonies  in. diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  America,  and  making  fettlements  in  the 
Eaft-Indies:  and  thus  has  the  rage  of  war  in  fome 
meafure  been  transferred  from  Enrope  to  thefe  diftant 
regions  ;  and,  after  various  contefts,  the  Britifh  at  laft 
Vol.VIII.  Part  II. 
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obtained  a  great  fuperiority  both  in  America  and  the  Civil 
Eaft-Indies?  _  _  ,  Hiftory-  . 

In  Europe  the  only  confiderable  revolutions  which  J'"~* 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  The  total  expulfion 
of  the  Moors  and  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Grenada  in  1 49 1  ;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Caftile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  and  blood- 
filed,  thefe  laft  obtained  their  liberty,  and  were  decla¬ 
red  a  free  people  in  1609  ;  fince  which  time  they  have 
continued  an  independent  and  very  confiderable  nation 
of  Europe. 

In  Afia  nothing  of  importance  hath  happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  following  nations. 

The  mo(l  northerly  part,  called  Siberia ,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
power  of  Ruffia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Afia  Mi« 
nor  to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  their  numbers,  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
any  thing.  The  Turks  poffefs  the  weftern  part  of 
the  continent  called  Afia  Minor,  to  the  river  Euphra¬ 
tes.  The  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own 
peninfula ;  which  they  poffefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubje&ion  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  eafl  of  Turky  in  Afia  lies  Perfia,  now  more  con¬ 
fined  in  its  limits  than  before  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  of 
Perfia  lies  India,  or  the  kingdom  late  of  the  Mogul, 
comprehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the 
eaft  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vaft  empire  of  China  occupies  the  mod  eafterly  part 
of  the  continent;  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends 
the  ifiands  which  go  by  that  name,  and  which  are 
fuppofed  to  lie  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  weftern 
coafts  of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  poffefs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  1517,  and  have  a  nominal  jurifdidfion 
over  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  parts  are 
filled  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they 
have  always  been.  On  the  weftern  coafts  are  many 
fettlements  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Britifh  and  Portuguefe;  and  the  fouthern  extremity 
is  pofieffed  by  the  Dutch.  The  eaftern  coafts  are  al¬ 
moft  totally  unknown.  The  Afiatic  and  African  ifiands 
are  either  pofieffed  by  the  Europeans,  or  inhabited  by 
favage  nations. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  were,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 

Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  and  Turky  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  though  the  moil  barbarous,  were  by  far  the 
mod  confiderable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  their  empire  ;  but  their  fituation  made 
them  little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  diftance 
from  them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  firft 
fet  up  in  the  year  loco,  proved  a  barrier  betwixt 
Ruffia  and  Germany;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  policy 
above  mentioned,  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in, 
would  have  been  totally  deftroyed,  or  ceafed  to  exift 
4  C  as 
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EccIeGa-  as  a  diftin£t  kingdom.  The  late  difmemberment  of 
Hiftor*  however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three 

*  1  ^°ry'_  powers  Rufiia,  Hungary,  and  Pruflia,  was  a  ftep  very 

inconfiftent  with  the  above  political  fyftem  ;  and  it  is 
furprifing  with  what  tamenefs  it  was  acquiefced  in  by 
the  other  powers.  Subfequent  circumftances, particularly 
the  paflivenefs  with  which  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
Rufiia  againft  the  Porte  have  been  fo  long  beheld,  feem 
to  indicate  a  total  dereli&ion  of  that  fcheme  of  equi¬ 
librium,  formerly  fo  wifely,  though  perhaps  fometimes 
too  anxioufiy,  attended  to. 

The  revolt  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  enemies  of  Britain,  would  have  given 
a  fatal  fhock  to  her  ftrength  and  wonted  fuperiority. 
The  confequences,  however,  have  been  very  different. 
Thofe  colonies,  it  is  true,  have  been  disjoined  from 
the  mother-country,  and  have  attained  an  independent 
rank  among  the  nations.  But  Britain  has  had  nocaufe 
to  repine  at  the  feparation.  Diverted  only  of  a  fplen- 
did  encumbrance,  an  expenfive  and  invidious  appanage, 
file  has  been  left  to  enjoy  the  undivided  benefits  of  her 
native  vigour,  and  to  difplay  new  energies,  which  pro- 
mife  her  mild  empire  a  long  and  profpcrous  duration. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flame  which  was  to  have  blazed 
only  to  her  prejudice,  has  brought  confufion  on  her 
chief  foe;  and  the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  that  branch 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  which  has  been  long  the  pert 
of  Europe,  now  lie  humbled  in  the  duft.  The  French, 
indeed,  have  thus  become  a  nation  of  freemen  as  well 
as  ourfelves,  and  as  well  as  the  Americans  ;  who,  by 
the  way,  were  never  otherwife,  nor  ever  knew  what  op- 
preffion  was  except  in  infli&ing  it  upon  their  African 
brethren.  But  neither  is  the  French  revolution  an 
event  which  Britons,  as  lovers  of  liberty  and  friends  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  fhould  regret ;  or  which,  even  in 
a  political  view,  if  duly  corifidered,  ought  to  excite 
either  their  jealoufy  or  apprehenfion.  In  fine,  we  feem 
to  be  advancing  to  a  great  era  in  the  hirtory  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  The  emancipation  of  France,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  will  in  time  be  followed  by  that  of 
Spain  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  papal 
power,  too,  that  fcourge  of  nations,  is  declining  ;  and 
the  period  feems  to  be  approaching  when  the  Roman 
pontiff  will  be  reduced  to  his  original  and  fimple  title 
of  hifiop  of  Rome.  More  liberal  ideas  both  in  politics 
and  religion  are  every  where  gaining  ground.  The 
regulation,  and  perhaps  in  time  the  abolition,  of  the 
flave-trade,  with  the  endeavours  of  the  focieties  for 
difcovering  Africa,  may  lead  to  the  civilization  of 
fome  parts  of  that  immenfe  continent,  and  open  new 
markets  for  our  manufactures.  Finally,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  approach  fart  to  a  fettled  government ;  and  will 
probably  then  become  a  great  commercial  people. 

Sect.  II.  Ecclefiajltcal  Hi/lory. 

Kevolu-  The  hi{loiT  religion,  among  all  the  different 
tionsin  re-  nations  that  have  exified  in  the  world,  is  a  fubjeCl  no 
ligion  fel-  left  important  and  interefting  than  that  of  civil  hi- 
dom  hap-  flory.  It  is,  however,  lefs  fertile  of  great  events, 
fen*  affords  an  account  of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much 
more  uniform,  than  civil  hirtory.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  plain.  Religion  is  converfant  about  things  which 
cannot  be  feen ;  and  which  of  confequence  cannot  fud- 
denly  and  ftrongly  affeft  the  fenfes  of  mankind*  as 
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natural  things  are  apt  to  do.  The  expe&ation  of  £ccltfia- 
worldly  riches  can  eafily  induce  one  nation  to  attack 
another ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  thing  which  Hl^ory*  ^ 
will  induce  a  nation  to  change  its  religion.  The  in-  v 
vifible  nature  of  fpiritual  things,  the  prejudice  of  ha¬ 
bit  and  of  early  education,  all  fland  in  the  way  of 
changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revolutions  in  reli¬ 
gion  have,  been  but  few,  and  the  duration  of  almort 
any  religion  of  longer  Handing  than  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  empires;  the  changes  which  have  happened, 
in  general  have  acquired  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
about,  and  hirtory  fcarce  affords  an  inrtance  of  the 
religion  of  any  nation  being  effentially  and  fuddenly 
changed  for  another. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  religion,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  are  as  neceffarily  con- 
flrained  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  we  are 
to  adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame 
book ;  namely,  becaufe  no  other  hath  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  which  feems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  con¬ 
fident  with  itfelf. — In  what  manner  the  true  religion 
given  to  Adam  was  falfified  or  corrupted  by  his  de¬ 
fendants  before  the  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from 
Scripture.  Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  :  neverthelefs 
we  are  affured  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were 
then  exceedingly  wicked  ;  and  as  their  wickednefs  did 
not  confift  in  worfhipping  falfe  gods,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  worfhipped  none  at  all  ;  i.  e.  that  the 
crime  of  the  antediluvians  was  deifm  or  atheifm. 

After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  .its  appear-  0r| 
ance;  but  what  gave  rife  to  it  is  not  certainly  known,  idolatry? 
This  fuperflition  indeed  feems  to  be  natural  to  man, 
especially  when  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he  hath 
little  opportunity  of  inrtrifeion,  or  of  improving  his 
rational  faculties.  This  feems  alfo  probable  from  a 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  left,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  liars,  and  the  reft  of  the  hoft 
of  heaven,  they  fhould  be  driven  to  worjhip  them.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
and  alfo  in  Greece,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Ruins  of  Balbeck.  “  In  thofe  uncomfort¬ 
able  defarts,  where  the  day  prefents  nothing  to  the 
view  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpe6l 
of  barren  fands,  the  night  difclofes  a  moil  delightful 
and  'magnificent  fpeclacle,  and  appears  arrayed  with 
charms  of  the  moft  attra&ive  kind.  For  the  moft 
part  unclouded  and  ferene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wonder¬ 
ing  eye  the  hoft  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and  glo¬ 
ry.  In  the  view  of  this  ftupendous  feene,  the  tranft- 
tion  from  admiration  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy  to  uniu- 
ftru&ed  minds ;  and  a  people  whofe  climate  offered  no 
beauties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objedls  of  their 
.worfhip.  The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different 
from  that  of  the  Syrians  ;  which  perhaps  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  that  fmiling  and  variegated  feene  of  moun¬ 
tains,  valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains, 
which  the  tranfported  imagination,  in  the  midft  of  its 
pleafing  aftonifhment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invi- 
fible  deities.,, 

A  difficulty,  however,  arifes  on  this  fuppofition  ; 
for.  if  idolatry  is  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  of 
uninftru&ed  and  favage  man  from  a  view  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  why  hath  not  idolatry  of  fome  kind  or  oth*r 

taken 
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Ecclefia-  taken  place  afaong  all  the  different  nations  of  the 
ftical  world  ?  This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  cafe  ;  of 
HUtory-  tfie  moft  ftriking  examples  are  the  Perfians  of 

old,  and  the  Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both 
thefe  nations  were  ftricl  delfts  :  fo  that  we  muft  al¬ 
low  fome  other  caufes  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry 
befides  thefe  already  mentioned  }  and  of  thefe  caufes? 
an  impcrfedt  and  obfcure  notion  of  the  true  religion 
feems  to  be  the  moft  probable. 

3a  Though  idolatry,  therefore*  was  formerly  very 

count1  of3C  Prevalent>  lt:  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth, 
the  Hea-  nor  were  the*  fuperftitions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one 
then  fuper-  kind.  Every  nation  had  its  refpe&ive  gods,  over 
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which  one  more  excellent  than  the  reft  was  faid  to 
prefide;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  this  fupreme  deity 
himfelf  was  controuled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the 
fates,  or  by  what  philofophers  called  denial  necefflty. 
The  gods  of  the  eaft  were  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  nations. 
The  Grecian  divinities  differed  widely  from  tliofe  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great 
variety  of  the  productions  both  of  nature  and  art. 
Each  people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of 
worfhipping  and  appeafing  their  refpedtive  deities, 
entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  All  this  variety  of  religions,  however,  produ¬ 
ced  neither  wars  nor  diffenfions  among  the  different 
nations ;  each  nation  fuffered  its  neighbours  to  follow 
their  own  method  of  worfhip,  without  difcovering 
any  difpleafure  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing 
furprifing  in  this  mutual  toleration,  when  we  confid'er, 
that  they  all  looked  upon  the  world  as  one  great  em¬ 
pire,  divided  into  various  provinces,  over  each  of  which 
a  certain  order  of  divinities  prefided;  for  which  reafon 
they  imagined  that  none  could  behold  with  contempt 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  ftrangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs.— The  Romans  exercifed  this  tolera¬ 
tion  in  the  mod  ample  manner  ;  for  though  they 
would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  reli¬ 
gions  that  were  publicly  profeffed  in  the  empire,  nor 
any  new  form  of  worfhip  to  be  openly  introduced,  yet 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  a  full  liberty  of  obser¬ 
ving  in  private  the  facred  rites  of  other  nations,  and  of 
honouring  foreign  deities  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
facri fices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  natures  and  offices.  Their  rites  were  abfurd  and 
ridiculous;  while  the  priefts,  appointed  to  prefide  over 
this  ftrange  worfhip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  de¬ 
ceiving. and  impoling  upon  the  people  in  the  groffefl 
manner. 

From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almoft  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  Jews  alone  excepted ;  and  even 
they  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is 
evident  from  their  hiftory  in  the  Old  Teftament.  At 
the  time  of  Chrift’s  appearance,  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were 
among  the  heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurdities  of 
that  fyftem  ;  but  being  deftitute  of  means,  as  well  as 
Gf  abilities,  to  efle£t  a  reformation,  matters  went  on 
in  their  old  way.  Though  there  were  at  that  time 
various  feds  of  philofophers,  yet  all  of  them  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  falfe  principles,  and  confequently  could  be  of 
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no  fervice  to  the  advancement  or  reformation  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Nay*  fome,  among  whom  were  the  Epicureans 
and  Academics,  declared  openly  againft  every  kind 
of  religion  whatever. 

Two  religions  at  this  time  flourifhed  in  Paleftine,, 
viz  The  Jevvifh  and  Samaritan  ;  between  whofe  re- 
fpe&ive  followers  reigned  the  moft  violent  hatred  and 
contempt.  The  difference  between  them  feems  to 
have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worfhip  ;  which 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  on  mount  Gerizzim.  But  though  the  Jews 
were  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
corrupted  their  religion  in  other  refpefts.  They  ex¬ 
pected  a  Saviour  indeed,  but  they  miftook  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  a  powerful  and  war¬ 
like  prince,  who  fhould  fet  them  free  from  the  Roman 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  utmoll  impatience. 
They  alfo  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  confid¬ 
ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofes,  and  fome  others 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  lead  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue  / 
as  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
againft  the  Pharifees,  who  had  the  greateft  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fan&ity  among  the  whole  nation.  To  thefe 
corrupt  and  vicious  principles  they  added  feveral  ab- 
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furd  and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invilible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had 
partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian,  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  Egypt.  The  principal  feds  among  them 
were  the  Essenes  or  Effenians,  Pharisees,  and  Sad- 
ducees.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  moft  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  had  corrupted  their  religion  ftill  more 
than  the  Jews. 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi¬ 
our  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be¬ 
came  on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  fo  deeply 
funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
were.  It  is  not  here  requifite  to  enter  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  dodrine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the 
oppofition  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  ;  as  a  full 
account  of  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gofpel  by  the  Apoftles,  may  be  found  in  the 
New  Teftament. — The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpired  minifters, 
foon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  various  persecutions 
againft  its  followers.  The  Jews,  indeed,  feem  at  firft 
to  have  been  every  where  the  chief  promoters  of  perfe¬ 
ction  ;  for  we  find  that  they  oflicioufly  went  from 
place  to  place,  wherever  they  heard  of  the  increafe  of 
the  gofpel,  and  by  their  calumnies  and  falfe  fuggeftions 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  againft  the  Apoftles. 

The  Heathens,  however,  though  at  firft.  they  fhowexl 
no  very  violent  fpirit  of  perfection  againft  the  Chri- 
ftians,  foon  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  the  Jews 
themfelves.  Tacitus  acquaints  us  with  the  caufes  of 
this  hatred,  when  fpeaking  of  the  firft  general  perfecu- 
tion  under  Nero.  That  inhuman  emperor  having,  as 
was  fuppofed,  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  this  wickednefs,  transferred  it  on  the  Cliri-  c  4 
flians.  Our  author  informs  us  that  they  were  already  Tacitus’s 
abhorred  on  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  crimes,  account  oS 
The  author  of  this  name  ( Ghrijlians )  ”  fays  he,  “  was  the  firft 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  execu- 
ted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judaea.  The  1 
4  C  2  peftilent 
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peflilcnt  fuperflition  was  for  a  while  fuppreffed  :  but 
it  revived  again,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judsea, 
where  this  evil  was  fird  broached,  but  reached  Rome, 
whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  condantly 
flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongd 
men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  pra&ifed. 
Fird,  therefore,  were  apprehended  fuch  as  openly 
avowed  themfelves  to  be  of  that  feci ;  then  by  them 
were  difcovered  an  immenfe  multitude  ;  and  all  were 
conviSed,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but 
of  hatred  aud  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derifion  and  fport  ; 
for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  /kins  of  wild 
beads  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  faften- 
ed  to  erodes,  or  wrapped  up  in  combuftible  garments, 
that,  when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  ferve  to  difpel  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
Hence,  towards  the  miferable  fnfferers,  however  guil¬ 
ty  and  deferving  the  mod  exemplary  punifhment,  com¬ 
panion  arofe ;  feeing  they  were  doomed  to  perifh,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  blit  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man.” 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  downright  mifre- 
prefentation  and  calumny,  mud  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  impoffible  that  any  perfon 
can  be  convi&ed  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind, 
without  fpecifying  a  number  of  fadls  by  which  this 
hatred  fhewed  itfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind  ;  but  of  this  Tacitus  himfelf  clears  them, 
and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guil¬ 
ty.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reafon 
of  this  charge  againd  the  Chridians,  was  their  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  Roman  worfhip, 
or  to  countenance  the  abfurd  fuperditions  of  Paganifm 
in  any  degree. 

Second  per-  The  perfection  under  Nero  was  fucceeded  by  ano- 
fecution.  ^  ther  under  Domitian  ;  during  which  the  Apodle  John 
was  banifned  to  Patmos,  where  he  faw  the  vifions,  and 
wrote  the  book  called  his  Revelations ,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  perfecution  commenced 
in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chridian  era  ;  and  John  is 
fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Revelation  the  year  after,  or 
in  the  following  one. 

During  the  fird  century,  the  Chridian  religion 
fpread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ;  but 
as  we  have  now  no  authentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  Apodles,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  minidry,  it  was  impoffible  to  determine 
how  far  the  gofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  allured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe¬ 
riod  many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progrefs 
of  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apodles  themfelves.  Some  corrupted  their  profeffion 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oriental  philofophy  ;  while  others  were  already  at¬ 
tempting  to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fetting 
themfelves  up  as  eminent  padors,  in  oppofition  even  to 
the  apodles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epidles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  third  epidle  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  fe&s  of 
the  Gnoftics,  Cerinthians,  Nicolaitans,  Nazarenes, 
Ebi.onites,  See.  with  which  the  church  was  troubled 
during  this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worfhip 
llfed  by  the  Chridians  of  the  fird  century,  it  is  impof- 
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fible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the 
church  order,  government,  and  difeipline,  during  this 
period,  afeertained  with  any  degree  of  exa&nefs.  Each 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  which  exid  at  this  day, 
contends  with  the  greated  earnednefs  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  worfhip  which  they  themfelves  have  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  and  fome  of  the  mod  bigoted  would  willingly 
monopolize  the  word  church  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  all  hope  of  falvation  every  one  who  is  not 
attached  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how¬ 
ever  appear  that,  excepting  baptifm,  the  Lord’s  flip¬ 
per,  and  anointing  the  tick  with  oil,  any 'external  ce¬ 
remonies  or  fymbols  were  properly  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment.  According  to  Dr  Mo/heim,  “  there  are  feve- 
ral  circumdances  which  incline  us  to  think,  that  the 
friends  and  apodles  of  our  bleifed  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  neceffity,  or  appointed  for  wife  reafons,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  conferred 
upon  any  perfon  a  perpetual,  indelible,  pontifical  au¬ 
thority,  or  that  they  enjoined  the  fame  rites  in  all 
churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
records,  that  the  Chridian  worfhip  was  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  different 
places  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  lead 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apodles  and  their  difei- 
ples.  In  thofe  early  times,  it  was  both  wife  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  fhew,  in  the  edablifhment  of  outward  form* 
of  worfhip,  fome  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
manners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpe&ive  nations  to  whom 
the  gofpel  was  preached.” 

The  fecond  century  commences  with  the  third  year  littery  of 
of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chridians  were  dill  per-  the  fecond 
fecuted ;  but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  modcentur7* 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
turn,  they  perfecuted  lefs  violently  than  formerly. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  notwithdanding  the  clemency  and 
philofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 
the  Chridians  worfe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Severus  himfelf  did,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 

This  refpite  from  rigorous  perfecution  proved  a  very 
favourable  circumdance  for  the  fpreading  of  theChriftian 
religion  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diifufed.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  in  the  fecond  century,  Chrid 
was  worfhipped  as  God  almod  through  the  whole  ead  \ 
as  alfo  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celtes,  and 
many  other  nations  :  but  which  of  them  received  the 
gofpel  in  the  fird  century,  and  which  in  the  fecond,  is 
a  queftion  unanfwerable  at  this  didance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
Chidianity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  fird  Chridians,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  at  their  command  ;  without  fup- 
pofing  that  any  part  of  the  fuccefs  ought  to  beaferibed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  fecondary  cau- 
fes;  Many  .of  the  moderns,  however,  are  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  fince  the  days  of  the  apodles,  or  to  aferibe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe ;  for  which  reafon  we  mud  refer  to  the  writers 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
and  other  points  of  a  fimilar  nature. 
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Ecdefu-  The  corruptions  wbicn  had  been  introduced  in  the 
firft  century,  and  which  were  almoft  coeval  with  Chri- 
ftianity  itfelf,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  feccnd. 
Ceremonies,  in  themfelves  futile  and  ufelefs,  but r which* 
Crfimoni«muftbe  confidered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 
multiplied,  to  a  religion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
upright  and  virtuous  condu£t  of  its  profeffors,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pleafe  the  ig¬ 
norant  multitude.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chriftians  was  drawn  afide 
from  the  important  duties  of  morality;  and  they  were 
led  to  imagine,  that  a  careful  obfervance  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  might  make  amends  for  .the  negle& .of  moral 
duties.  This  was  the  moil  pernicious  opinion  that 
could  poffibly  be  entertained  •,  and  was  indeed  the 
very  foundation  of  that  enormous  fyftem  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  power  which  afterwards  took  place,  and  held  the 
whole  world  in  llavery  and  barbarifm  for  many  ages. 
Myfteries.  Another  mifchief  was  the  introdu&ion  of  myfleries , 
introduced. as  they  were  called,  into  the  Chriftian  religion;  that  is, 
infinuating  that  fome  parts  of  the  worfhip  in  common 
ufe  had  a  hidden  efficacy  and  power  far  fuperior  to 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  affigned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar:  and  by  paying  peculiar1  rcfpeft  to  thefe  myfte¬ 
ries,  the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religon  of  Jefus  ac¬ 
commodated  their  do&rines  to  the  tafte  of  their  heathen 
neighbours,  whofe  religion  confifted  in  a  heap  of  my¬ 
fteries,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning. 

By  thefe,  and  other  means  of  a  fimilar  kind,  the 
Chriftian  pallors  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  their 
flock.  Being  mafters  of  the  ceremonies  and  myfteiies 
of  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  followers  worffiip  and  believe  whatever  they 
thought  proper  ;  and  this  they  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe 
of  for  their  own  advantage.  They  perfuaded  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  miniftersof  the  Chriftian  church  fucceed- 
cd  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jewifli 
priefthood  ;  and  accordingly  the  bifhops  confidered 
themfelves  as  invefted  with  a  rank  and  character  fimi¬ 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  high-prieft  among  the  Jews,  while 
the  prefbyters  reprefented  the  priefts,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levites.  This  notion,  which  was  firft  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a  fource  of  very  confi- 
derable  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy, 
rorm  oi  The  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  was  in  this 
church  go-  century  tendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  in¬ 
ternment.  ppe&or  or  bifhop  prefided  over  each  Chriftian  aflembly, 
to  which  office  he  was  ele&ed  by  the  voices  of  tlie 
whole  people.  To  affift  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  of  prefbyters,  which  wa3  not  confined  to  any 
ft  a  ted  number.  To  the  bifhops  and  prefbyters  the 
minifters  or  deacons  were  fubjed  ;  and  the  latter  were 
divided  into  a  variety  of  claffes,  as  the  different  exigen- 
ties  of  the  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other  ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  affociation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe  of  charity. 
Each  aflembly  was  a  little  ftate  governed  by  its  own 
laws;  which  were  either  ena&ed,  or  at  lead  approved 
of,  by  the  fociety.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  all  the 
Chriftian  churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecclefiaftical  body,  which,  like  confederate  ftates, 
affembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  interefts  of  the  whole.  This  inftitution 
had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks;  but  in  a  fhort  time 
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it  became  universal,  and  fimilar  affemblies  were  form-  Eccltfi-u 
ed  in  all  places  where  the  gofpel  had  been  planted.  H^1 
Thefe  affemblies,  which  confifted  of  the  deputies  or 
bpmmiffionets  from  fever  al  churches,  were,  c  ailed  Synods 
by  the  Greeks,  and  councils  by  the  Latins;  and  the 
laws -eriaded  in  thefe  general  meetings  were  called  ca¬ 
nons  >  i.  e.  rules . 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  fmalleft  Changes 
trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the  produced 
whole  face  of  tlie  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form;  for^!1a? 
by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  con-  c^nCils* 
fiderably  diminifhed,  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  bifhops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility,  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefe  pious  prelates  hindered  them 
from  affuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  invefted.  At  their  firft  appearance  in 
thefe  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
‘were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  refpedive 
churches,  and  that  they  aded  in  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  foon  changed 
this  humble  tone;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 
their  authority ;  turned  their  influence  into  dominion, 
their  counfels  into  laws;  and  at  length  openly  afferted, 
that  Chri  ft  had  empowered  them  to  preferibe  to  his 
people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners .  An¬ 
other  effed  of  thefe  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  perfed  equality  which  reigned  among  all  bi¬ 
fhops  in  the  primitive  times  :  for  the  order  and  de¬ 
cency  of  thefe  affemblies  required,  that  fome  one  of 
the  provincial  bifhops  met  in  council  fhould  be  inveft¬ 
ed  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  power  and  authority;  and 
hence  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  derive  their  origin. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  en¬ 
larged  ;  the  cuftom  of  holding  councils  was  followed 
wherever  the.  found  of  the  gofpel  had  reached;  and  the- 
univerfal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vaft  re¬ 
public  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great  number  of 
little  ftates.  This  occafioned  the  creation  of  a  new  or¬ 
der  of  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  appointed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  whofe 
office  it  was  to  preferve  the  confidence  and  union  off 
that  immenfe  body,  whofe  members  were  fo  widely 
difperfed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the  na¬ 
ture  and  office  of  the  Patriarchs;  among  whom,  at 
length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its  mod  infolent 
period,  formed  a  new  dignity,  invefting  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Patriarchs .  <  62 

During  the  fecond  century,  all  the  fe&s  continued  Account  off 
which  had  fprung  up  in  the  firft,  with  the  addition  of  c.hc  Afce“ 
feveral  others  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  were  the  ucs* 
Afcetics .  Thefe  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propaga¬ 
ted  by  fome  do&ors  of  the  church,  who  afferted  that 
Chrift  had  eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of  fanftity  and  virtue 
for  two  different  orders  of  Chriftians.  Of  thefe  rules, 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary ;  the  one. 
of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  fublime  :  the  firft 
for  perfons  in  the  a&ive  feenes  of  life  ;  the  other  for 
tliofe  who,  in  a  facred  retreat,  afpired  after  the  glory 
of  a  celeftial  ftate.  In  confequence  of  this  fyftem, 
they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  do&rines 
and  inftru&ions  which  they  had  received  either  by 
writing  or  tradition.  One  of  thefe  divifions  they 'call¬ 
ed  precepts ,  and  the  other  counfels .  They  gave  the  name 
of  precepts  to  thofe  laws  that  were  univerfally  obliga¬ 
tory 
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toty  upon  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  that  of  counfels  to 
thofe  which  related  to  Chriflians  of  a  more  fublime 
rank,  who  piopofed  to  themfelves  great  and  glorious 
ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being.— Thus  were  produced  all  at  once 
&  new  fet  of  men,  who  made  pretenfions  to  uncommon 
fan&ity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  resolution  of 
obeying  all  the  precepts  and  counfels  of  Chrift,  in  order 
to  their  enjoyment  of  communion  with  God  here, 
and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution  of  their  mortal  bo¬ 
dies,  they  might  afeend  to  him  with  the  greater  fa¬ 
cility,  and  find  nothing  to  retard  their  approach  to  the 
centre  of  happinefs  and  perfection.  They  looked  up¬ 
on  themfelves  a3  prohibited  from  the  ufe  of  things 
which  it  was  lawful  for  other  Chri Ilians  to  enjoy  ;  fuch 
as  wine,  flefh,  matrimony,  and  commerce.  They 
thought  it  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  extenuate  their 
body  by  watchings,  abflinence,  labour,  and  hunger. 
They  looked  for  felicity  in  Solitary  retreats,  and  deSart 
places  ;  where,  by  Severe  and  affiduous  efforts  of  Sub¬ 
lime  meditation,  they  raiSed  the  foul  above  all  external 
obje&s,  and  all  SenSual  pleafures.  They  were  diflin- 
guifhed  from  other  Chriflians,  not  only  by  their  title 
of  Afcetlcs ,  Sam,  ExAsxror,  and  philofophcrs,  but  alfo 
by  their  garb.  In  this  century,  indeed,  thofe  who 
embraced  fuch  an  auftere  kind  of  life,  fubmitted  them¬ 
felves  to  all  thefe  mortifications  in  private,  without 
breaking  afunder  their  focial  bands,  or  withdrawing 
themfelves  from  mankind;  but  in  procefs  of  time  they 
retired  into  defarts,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Ef- 
fenes  and  Therapeutee,  they  formed  themfelves  into 
certain  companies. 

This  auflere  feCl  arofe  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  namely,  that  religion  confilts  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  focial  duties  of  life  in  aCls 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fupericr  to  the  obfer* 
vance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  fomeliow  or  other  happens,  that  almofl  every  body 
is  more  inclined  to  obServe  the  ceremonial  part  of  de¬ 
votion  than  the  moral ;  and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  conflitutions  of  different  perfons, 
there  have  been  numberlefs  forms  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  mofl  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  condufl  of  Chriflians 
was  to  be  made  the  llandard  of  faith,  inflead  of  Spe¬ 
culative  opinions,  all  thefe  divifions  mufl  ceafe  in  a 
moment  ;  but  while  Chriftianity,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
made  to  coufift  in  Speculation,  or  the  obfervancc  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  impofiible  there  can  be  any  end  of 
fedls  or  herefies.  No  opinion  whatever  is  So  abfurd, 
but  fome  people  have  pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  5 
and  no  ceremony  fo  infignificant,  but  it  hath  been  ex¬ 
plained  and  fan&ified  by  hot-headed  enthufiafts  :  and 
hence  ceremonies,  fefts,  and  abfurdities,  have  been 
multiplied  without  number,  to  the  prejudice  of  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  fhort  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  rife  of  the  Afcetic  fed  will  alfo  ferve  to 
account  for  the  rife  of  any  other;  fo  that  we  appre¬ 
hend  it  is  neediefs  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
the  reft.  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the  fame 
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general  principle  varionfly  modified,  according  to  the  Ecdefia- 
different  difpofitions  of  mankind. 

The  Afcetic  fed  began  firft  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  pa  (fed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations:  and  hence 
that  train  of  auftere  and  fuperftitious  vows  and  rite9 
which  totally  obfeured,  or  rather  annihilated,  Chrifli- 
anity ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab- 
furdities  of  the  like  kind.  The  errors  of  the  Afce- 
tics,  however,  did  not  flop  here  :  In  compliance  with 
the  dodrines  of  fome  Pagan  philofopbers,  they  af¬ 
firmed,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife- 
worthy,  to  deceive,  and  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie, 
in  order  to  advance  the  caufe  of  piety  and  truth  ;  and 
hence  the  pious  frauds  for  which  the  church  of  Rome 
hath  been  fo  notorious,  and  with  which  fhe  hath  been 
fo  often  and  juftly  reproached. 

As  Chriflians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the  true  pradice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more 
zealous  in  the  external  profdfion  of  it.  Anniverfary 
fefti  vals  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  refurredion  of  Chrift,  and  of  the  effufion  of  the 
Holy  Grhoft  on  the  apoflles.  Concerning  the  dayscon^efts 
on  which  thefe  feftivals  were  to  be  kept,  there  arofe  concerning 
violent  contefls.  The  Afiatic  churches  in  general  dif-  feftivals. 
fered  in  this  point  from  tliofe  of  Europe;  and  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  century,  Vidor  bifhop  of 
Rome  took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eaflern  chnrchesto 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  weflern  ones.  This 
they  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with:  upon  which 
Vidor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  though,  by  means  of  the  intcrcefiion  of 
fome  prudent  people,  the  difference  was  made  up  for 
the  prefent. 

During  moll  of  the  third  century,  the  Chriflians  Third  cen- 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was,  tury. 
without  moleftation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Deciuv  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  perfecution ;  but  their  reigns  were  fhort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Decius  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vaft  multitudes 
were  converted  j  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  dodrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  profeffed 
Chriflians  more  wicked  and  fcandalous.  New  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  an  unaccount¬ 
able  paffion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperftitions 
concerning  demons;  whence  proceeded  the  whole  train 
of  exorcifms,  fpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 

Hence  alfo  the  ciiftom  of  avoiding  all  connedions 
with  tliofe  who  were  not  baptifed,  or  who  lay  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fome  evil  Spirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  Severity  of  that  difeipline  and 
penance  impefed  upon  thofe  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immoralities*  the  cenfurts  of  the  church. —  Se¬ 
veral  alterations  were  now  made  in  the  manner  of  ce¬ 
lebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  prayers  ufed  on 
this  occafion  were  lengthened,  and  the  Solemnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  'confiderably 
increafed.  Gold  and  filver  veffels  were  ufed  in  the  ce¬ 
lebration;  it  was  thought  effeutial  to  Salvation,  and  for 
that  reafon  adminiftered  even  to  infants. — Baptifm  was 
celebrated  twice  a* year  to  fuch  as,  after  a  long  courfe 
of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themfelves  candidates*. 

The 
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Ecclefia-  The  remiflion  of  fins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
flkal  confequence;  while  the  hifhop.  by  prayer  and  impo* 

Hifcory  fit  Ion  of  hands,  was  fuppofed  to  confer  thofe  fan&ify- 
ing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  that  are  necefTary  to 
a  life  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue.  An  evil  demon  was 
fuppofed  naturally  to  refide  in  every  peifon,  who  was 
the  author  and  fource  of  all  the  corrupt  diTpofitions 
and  unrighteous  actions  of  that  perfon.  The  driving 
out  of  this  demon  was  therefore  an  ellential  requifite 
for  baptifm  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
baptized  perfons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar* 
rnents,  and  adorned  with  crowns,  as  facred  emblems, 
the  former  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  and 
the  latter  of  their  vidlory  over  fin  and  the  world. — 
Faffing  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  efteem  than  for¬ 
merly.  A  high  degree  of  fan&ity  was  attributed  to 
this  pra&ice;  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  indifpenfa- 
bly  necefTary,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  directed 
their  force  chiefly  againit  thofe  who  pampered  tliem- 
felves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  lefs  troublefome 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the  feverities 
of  a  rigorous  abflintnce. — The  fign  of  the  crofs  alfo 
was  fuppofed  to  adminifter  a  victorious  power  over  all 
forts  of  trials  and  calamities  ;  and  was  more  efpecially 
confidered  as  the  Tureft  defence  againfl  the  fnares  and 
flratagems  of  malignant  fpirits  :  for  which  reafon,  no 
Chnft’an  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without 
arming  himfelf,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumphant  fign.  The  hcrelies  which  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century,  were  the  Gnostics, 
(whofe  doctrines  were  new-modelled  and  improved  by 
Manes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiefly  call¬ 
ed  Manicheans),  the  Hieracites,  Noetians,  Sabel- 
lians,  and  Novatians  ;  for  a  particular  account  of 
6s  which,  fee  thofe  articles. 

Pourth  cen-  The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  eftablifh- 

xury.  ment  of  Chriftianity  by  law'  in  the  Roman  empire  ; 

which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  century,,  the  empire  was  go¬ 
verned  by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Dioclefian,  Maximian, 
Conftantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a  perfect  toleration.  Dioclefian,  tlio’ 
much  addi&ed  to  fnperftition,  had  no  ill-will  againfl 
the  Chrittians;  and  Conftantius  Chlorus,  having  aban¬ 
doned  polytheifm,  treated  them  with  condefcenlion 
and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefts, 
whole  interefts  were  fo  clofely  conne&ed  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fuperflitions ;  and  .  who 
apprehended,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion,  therefore,  they  applied  to  Dioclefian  and  Gale¬ 
rius  C'cefar ;  by  whom  a  moft  bloody  perfection  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  311. 
An  afylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Chriftians  in 
the  year  304.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Dioclefian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfelf  emperor  in  the  eafl  ; 
leaving  all  the  weftern  provinces,  to  which  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Chriftians  reforted  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
former#  to  Conftantius  Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius, 
being  overtaken  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful  dif- 
eafe,  publifhed  an  edi&  ordering  the  perfection  to 
ceafe,  and  reftoring  freedom  to  the  Chriftians,  whom 
he  had  moft  inhumanly  oppreffed  for  eight,  years. 
Galerius  died  the  fame  year  :  and  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
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ter,  when  Conftantine  the  Great  afeended  the  throne, 
the  Chriftians  were  freed  from  any  farther  uneafinefs, 

by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  laws  againft  them;  and  - v — J 

afterwards  ifiuing  edids,  by  which  no  other  religion  66 
than  the  Chriftian  was  tolerated  throughout  the  era-  Chriftia- 
pire.  nify efta' 

This  event,  however,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward  caftan-* 
peace  of  the  church,  was  far  from  promoting  its  inter*  tine> 
nal  harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  its  leaders.  The  67 
clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  augmenting  their  Increafe  of 
power  at  the  expence  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  n°wJ^°rfU^* 
fet  no  bounds  to  their  ambition.  The  bifhop  of  Rome 
was  the  firft  in  rank,  and  diftinguilhed  by  a  fort  o£ 
prc-eminency  above  the  reft  of  the  prelates.  He  fur- 
paffed  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and  fplen- 
dor  of  the  church  over  which  he  prefided,  in  the 
riches  of  his  revenues  and  poffefiions,  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  his  minifters,  in  his  credit  with  the 
people,  and  in  his  fumptuous  and  fplendid  manner  of 
living.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  new  pontiff 
was  to  be  chofen  by  the  prefbyters  and  people,  the. 
city  of  Rome  was  generally  agitated  with  diftenfions, 
tumults,  and  cabals,  which  often  produced  fatal  confe- 
qnences.  The  intrigues  and  dillurbances  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  city  in  the  year  366,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  another  pontiff  was  to  be  chofen  in 
his  place,  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  what  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  Upon  this  occalion,  one  fadlion  elected  Da- 
mafus  to  that  high  dignity;  while  the  oppofite  party 
chofe  Urlicinus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to 
fucceed  Liberius.  This  double  ele&ion  gave  rife  to 
a  dangerous  fchifm,  and  to  a  fort  of  civil  war  within 
the  city  of  Rome  ;  which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut- 
moft  barbarity  and  fury,  and  produced  the  mofb  cruel 
maffacres  and  defolatious.  The  inhuman  conteft  end¬ 
ed  in  the  viClory  of  Damafus;  but  whether  his  caufe 
was  more  juft  than  that  of  Urficinus,  is  not  fo  eafily 
determined. 

Notwithftanding  the  pomp  and  fplendor  which  fur- 
rounded  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  certain  that  the  bifhops 
of  Rome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-eminence  of 
power  and  jurifdi&ion  which  they  afterwards  enjoyed. 

In  the  ecclefiallical  commonwealth,  indeed,  they  were 
the  moft  eminent  order  of  citizens;  but  flill  they  were 
citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren,  and  TubjeCt,  like 
them,  to  the  laws  and  edidls  of  the  emperors.  All 
religious  caufes  of  extraordinary  importance  were  ex¬ 
amined  and  determined,  either  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  emperors,  or  in  councils  affembled  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  while  thofe  of  inferior  moment  were  decided  in 
each  dillridl  by  its  refpedlive  bifhop.  The  ecclefiafti- 
cal  laws  were  ena&ed  either  by  the  emperor  or  coun¬ 
cils.  None  of  the  bifliops  acknowledged  that  they  de¬ 
rived  their  authority  from  the  permiflion  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created- 
bifliops  by  the  favour  of  the  apojlolic  fee.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  all  maintained  that  they  were  the  ambaffa- 
dors  and  minifters  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  their  au¬ 
thority  was  derived  from  above.  It  mull,  however, 
be  obferved,  that  even  in  thi3  century  feveral  of  thofe 
fteps  were  laid  by  which  the  bifhops  of  Rome  mounted 
afterwards  to  the  fummit  of  eccldiaftical  power  and 
defpotifm.  This  happened  partly  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  emperors,  partly  by  the  dexterity  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  prelates  tliemfelves,  and  partly  the  inconfide- 
4  'ate 
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rate  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment  of  certain  bifhops.  which  induced  him  to  fuit  the  adminiftration  of  the  Ecclefia- 
The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  precipitation  of  church  to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  conftitution,  this  ftical 
the  bifhops,  were  remarkably  difeovered  in  the  follow-  neceffarily  introduced  among  the  bifhops  new  degrees  ,  Hlftory‘  a 
ing  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  ambition  of  of  eminence  and  rank.  The  four  bifhops,  of  Rome, 
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the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian 
enabled  a  law,  empowering  the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  judge  other  bifhops,  that  religious  difputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  any  profane  or  fee ular  judges. 
The  bifhops  affembled  in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not 
confidering  the  fatal  confcquences  that  muft  arife  from 
this  imprudent  law  both  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
church,  declared  their  approbation  in  the  flrongefl 
terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  their 
addrefs  to  the  emperor  Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bifhop  to  judge 
only  the  bifhops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdiAion  ; 
others,  that  his  power  was  given  only  for  a  certain 
time,  and  for  a  particular  purpofe.  This  laft  notion 
feems  the  moll  probable  ;  but  (till  this  privilege  muft 
have  been  an  excellent  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  fa- 
cerdotal  ambition. 

By  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  the  emperor  raifed  up,  in  the  bifhop  of  this 
new  metropolis,  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bifhop 
of  Rome,  and  a  bulwark  which  threatened  a  vigorous 
eppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em¬ 
peror,  in  order  to  render  Conflantinople  a  fecond 
Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
honours  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world  ;  fo  its  bifhop,  meafuring  his  own  dignity  and 
rank  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
eminence  as  the  refidcnce  of  the  emperor,  afTnmed  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  epifcopal  or¬ 
der.  Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprove  of  thefe  high 
pretenficns,  fince  they  confidered  their  own  dignity  as 
•connected  in  a  certain  meafurewith  that  of  the  bifhop 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held 
at  Conflantinople  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodofins  the  Great,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  was, 
■during  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  and 
againft  the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  firft  rank  after 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  confequently  above  thofe  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Nedlarius  was  the  firft  bi- 
ihop  who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated  up¬ 
on  the  fee  of  Conflantinople.  His  fucceffor,  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Chryfoftom,  extended  ftill  farther  the 
privileges  of  that  fee,  and  fubmitted  to  its  jurifdi&fon 
all  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Pontus;  nor  were  the  fucceed- 
ing  bifhops  of  that  imperial  city  deftitute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges  and  extend  their  do¬ 
minion.  By  this  unexpe&ed  promotion,  the  moft 
difagreeable  effe£ls  were  produced.  The  bifhops  of 
Alexandria  were  not  only  filled  with  the  moft  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  againft  thofe  of  Conflantinople,  but  a  con¬ 
tention  was  excited  between  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and 
Conflantinople ;  which,  after  being  carried  on  for 
many  ages,  concluded  at  laft  in  the  feparation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Conflantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com¬ 
motions,  and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  liable  and  folid 
foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment.  And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons 
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Conflantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  diftfn- 
guifhed  by  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the 
reft.  Thefe  four  prelates  anfwered  to  the  four  prae¬ 
torian  prefects  created  by  Conflantine;  and  it  is  pof. 
fible,  that  even  in  this  century  they  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  Jevvifh  title  of  patriarchs .  After  thefe  followed 
the  exarchs ,  who  had  the  infpedtion  of  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  anfwered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  ci¬ 
vil  officers  who  bore  the  fame  title.  In  a  lower  clafs 
were  the  metropolitans ,  who  had  only  the  government  of 
one  province;  under  whom  were  the  archbijhops ,  whofe 
infpedlion  was  confined  to  certain  diftrids.  In  this 
gradation  the  bi/hops  brought  up  the  rear ;  but  the 
fphere  of  their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  equally 
extenfive  ;  being  in  fome  confiderably  ample,  and  in 
others  confined  within  narrow  limits.  To  thefe  va¬ 
rious  ecclefiaftical  orders  we  might  add  that  of  the 
chorepifcopiy  or  fuperinteudents  of  the  country-churches; 
but  this  laft  order  was  in  moft  places  fuppreffed  by 
the  bifhops,  with  a  defign  to  extend  their  own  autho¬ 
rity,  and  enlarge  the  fphere  of  their  power  and  jurif- 
di&ion.  The  adminiftration  of  the  church  itfelf  wa3 
divided  by  Conflantine  into  an  external  and  internal  in- 
fpedlion.  The  latter,  which  was  committed  to  bifhops 
and  councils,  related  to  religious  controverfies,  the 
forms  of  divine  worfhip,  the  offices  of  priefts,  the  vices 
of  the  cccldiaftical  orders,  &c.  The  external  admi¬ 
niftration  of  the  church  the  emperor  affumed  to  him» 
felf.  This  comprehended  all  thofe  things  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  outward  Hate  and  difeipline  of  the  church; 
it  likewife  extended  to  all  contefts  that  fhould  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  miniiters  of  the  church,  fuperior  as  well  as 
inferior,  concerning  their  poffeffions,  their  reputation, 
their  rights  and  privileges,  their  offences  againft  the 
laws,  kc.  but  no  controverfies  that  related  to  matters 
purely  fpiritual  were  cognizable  by  ftiis  external  in- 
fpe&ion..  In  confequence  of  this  artful  divifion  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  government,  Conflantine  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  called  councils,  prefided  in  them,  appointed  the 
judges  of  religious  controverfies,  terminated  the  diffe¬ 
rences  which  arofe  between  the  bifhops  and  the  people, 
fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  took 
cognizance  of  the  civil  caufes  that  fubfifted  between 
the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  puniffied  the  crimes 
committed  againft  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  giving  over  all  caufes  pure¬ 
ly  ecclefiallical  to  the  bifhops  and  councils.  But  this 
famous  divifion  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  church 
was  never  explained  with  fufficient  accuracy;  fo  that 
both  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  inftances  of  the  emperors  determining  matters 
purely  ecclefiaftical,  and  likewife  of  bifhops  and  coun¬ 
cils  determining  matters  which  related  merely  to  the 
external  form  and  government  of  the  church. 

After  the  time  of  Conflantine  many  additions  were  Scandalous 
made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and  lives  of  the 
honours  of  the  clergy ;  and  thefe  additions  were  fol-  clergy, 
lowed  by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and 
opulent  cities.  The  bifhops,  on  the  one  hand,  con¬ 
tended  with  each  other  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner 
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cerning  the  extent  of  their  reflective  jurifdiaions  ; 
while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  violated  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  mimfters, 
and  imitated  in  their  conduft  and  in  their  manner  of 
living  the  arrogance,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  luxury  of 
masiftrates  and  princes.  This  pernicious  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  feveral  ecclefiattical  orders.  1  he 
prefbyters'  in  many  place6,  affumed  an  equality  with 
the  bilhops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  Many 
complaints  are  alfo  made  by  the  authors  of  this  cen- 
tury  about  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons. 
Thofe  more  particularly  of  the  prelbyters  and  deacons 
who  filled  the  firR  Rations  of  tliefe  orders,  carried  their 
pretenlions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  colleagues.  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  allu- 
med  the  titles  of  arcb-firejbytcrt  and  arch  deacons,  but 
alfo  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  much  iu- 
perior  to  that  which  was  veRed  in  the  other  members 
of  their  refpeftive  orders.  .  . 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  bilhops  of  ConRantinople 
having  already  reduced  under  their  jurifdiaion  all  the 
Afiatic  provinces,  began  to  grafp  at  Rill  further  accei- 
fions  of  power.  By  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  held 
at  Chalcedon  in  451,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  lame 
rights  and  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
bill, op  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  bilhop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  luRre  of 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  ex erclfed  their 
authority.  The  fame  couucil  confirmed  alfo,  by  a  lo- 
lemn  aft,  the  bilhop  of  ConRantinople  in  the  fptntual 
government  of  thofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
ufurped  the  jurifdiaion.  Leo  the  Great,  bilhop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  the  pafling  of  thefe 
laws  ;  and  his  oppofition  was  feconded  by  that  of  fe¬ 
veral  other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupported  the  dtcifions  of  the  Grecian  bi¬ 
fhops  In  confluence,  then,  of  the  decifions  of  this 
famous  council-1**  bifhop  of  ConRantinople  began  to 
contend  obRinately  for  the  fupremacy  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff,  and  to  crulh  the  bifhops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bilhop 
of  Jertifalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  himfelf  and  his 
church  from  the  jurifdiaion  of  the  bilhop  of  Cteiarea, 
and  afpired  after  a  place  among  the  firR  prelates  of 
the  ChriRian  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  tReem  in  which  the  church  of  Jerufalem  was  held 
among  all  other  ChriRian  focietics  (on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  apoftolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother  church,  as  having  fucceeded  the 
firll  ChriRian  affembly  formed  by  the  ApoRles),  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  piojeft  much  more  pradicable  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewife  by  the  proteaioi.  of  Theodofius  the  younger, 
this  afpiring  prelate  not  only  affumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Palefline,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  fpiritual  authority;  but  alfo  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bifhop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurped  his 
jurifdiftion  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 
Hence  arofe  a  warm  conteft  between  Juvenal  a™  Ma¬ 
ximus  bifhop  of  Antioch  ;  which  the  council  of  Chal¬ 
cedon  decided,  by  rcRoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
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in  the  fpiritual  poffeflion  of  all  Paleftine  and  in  the  high  Eeclefu- 
rank  which  he  had  affumed  in  the  church.  Hiflorr 

In  588,  John,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  furnamed  J 
the  Fajler,  either  by  his  own  authority. or  that  of  the 
emperor  Mauritius,  fummoned  a  council  at  Conftanti- 
nople  to  inquire  into  an  accufation  brought  againft 
Gregory,  bilhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  upon  this  occafioa 
affumed  the  title  of  ecumenical  or  univeifal  bifhop .  This 
title  had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bifhops  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople  without  any  offence ;  but  now,  Gregory 
the  Great,  at  that  time  bifhop  of  Rome,  fufpe&ing 
that  John  was  aiming  at  the  fupremacy  over  all  the 
churches,  oppofed  his  claim  with  the  greateft  vigour. 

For  this  purpofe  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor, 
and  others,  whom  he  thought  capable  of  affifting  him 
in  his  oppofition  :  but  all  his  efforts  were  without  ef- 
fe& ;  and  the  bifhops  of  Conftantinople  were  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  difputed  title,  though  not  in  the  fenfc 
which  had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  pur¬ 
pofe,  raifed  new  tumults  and  diffenfions  among  the 
clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  an  unlimited  fu¬ 
premacy  over  the  Chriftian  church.  This  ambitious 
defign  fucceeded  in  the  weft;  while,  in  the  eaftern 
provinces,  his  arrogant  pretentions  were  fcarcely  refpec* 
ted  by  any  but  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Conftantinople.  •  How  much  the  people  were 
at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears 
from  the  expreflion  of  Ennodius,  one  of  the  flatterers 
of  Symmachus  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous 
fame),  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  conftituted  judge  in 
the  place  of  God,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Mod  High.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain,  from 
a  variety  of  the  mod  authentic  records,  that  both  the 
emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  difpofed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fervi- 
tude  which  the  fee  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  impofing 
on  the  whole  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  &cc°rding- Orxein^of 
to  the  molt  learned  hiftoiians,  Boniface  III.  engaged thefupre- 
Phocas,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  to  take  from  the  macy  of  the 
bifhop  of  that  metropolis  the  title  of  ecumenical  orP°Fe» 
univerfa l  bifhop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff;  and  thus  was  firft  introduced  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  main¬ 
tain  and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  raoft  odious  tyrants 
that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hiftory. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  of  the  bilhop  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  incrcafed  prodi- 
gioufly.  The  chief  caufe  of  this,  befides  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  ufed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fecure  themfelves  on  their 
*  thrones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  ufurpation  or  in  felf-defence,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  mod  unfettled  and  barbarous 
condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to  their 
interefts  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  their  friends 
and  clients.  For  this  purpofe  they  diftributed  among 
them  extertfive  territories,  cities,  and  fortreffes,  with 
the  various  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  them  ; 
referving  only  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  dominion,  and 
the  military  fervice  of  thefe  powerful  vaffals.  For  this 
reafon  it  was  by  the  European  princes  reckoned  a  high 
inftance  of  political  prudence  to  diftribute  among  the 
4  D  bilhop? 
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Ecclefia*  bifhops  aud  other  Chnftian  dolors  the  fame  fort  of 
donations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to  their  ge- 
Y  1  ^°r^‘  nerals  and  clients.  By  means  of  the  clergy,  they 
hoped  to  check  the  feditious  and  turbulent  fpirits  of 
their  vafTals;  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bifhops,  whofe 
commands  were  highly  refpedted,  and  whofe  fpiritual 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  (truck 
terror  into  the. bolded  and  molt  refolute  hearts. 

This  prodigious  accefiion  to  the  opulence  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  clergy  in  the  weft,  began  at  their  head, 
viz.  the  Roman  pontiff ;  from  whence  it  fpread  gra¬ 
dually  among  the  inferior  faeerdotal  orders.  The  bar¬ 
barous  nations  who  had  received  the  gofpel,  looked  up¬ 
on  the  bifhop  of  Rome  as  the  fucceffor  of  their  chief 
diuicl  or  high  prieft  :  and  as  this  tremendous  druid 
had  enjoyed,  under  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm,  a  kind 
of  boundlefs  authority ;  fo  thefe  barbarous  nations 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bifhop  the 
fame  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  chief  druid. 
The  pope  received  thefe  auguft  privileges  with  great 
pleafure ;  and  left,  upon  any  change  of  affairs,  at¬ 
tempts  fhould  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  them,  he 
ilrengthened  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary  honours 
by  a  variety  of  paffages  drawn  from  ancient  hiflory, 
and,  what  is  flill  more  aftonifhing,  by  arguments  of  a 
religious  nature.  This  fwelled  the  Roman  druid  to 
an  enormous  fize  ;  and  gave  to  the  fee  of  Rome  that 
high  pre-eminence  and  defpotic  authority  in  civil  and 
political  matters,  that  were  unknown  to  former  ages. 
Hence,  among  other  unhappy  cireumftances,  arofe 
that  monftrous  and  pernicious  opinion,  that  fuch  per- 
fons  as  were  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
clunch  by  the  pontiff'  himfelf,  or  any  of  the  bifhops, 
forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights  and  ad¬ 
vantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims  and 
privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  fource  of  wars,  maffacres,  and  rebellions, 
without  number,  and  which  contributed  more  than 
any  thing  elfe  to  confirm  and  augment  the  papal  au¬ 
thority.  was  borrowed  by  the  clergy  from  the  Pagan 

fuperiiiiions. - Though  excommunication,  from  the 

time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was  in  every  part  of 
the  Chriiiian  world  attended  with  many  difagreeable 
effects;  yet  its  higheft  terrors  were  confined  to  Europe, 
where  its  afpeft  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  alio,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  accelfions 
of  terror  ;  fo  that  from  that  period  the  excommunica¬ 
tion  pra&ifed  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that 
which  was  in  ufe  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendoni.  Ex¬ 
communicated  perfons  were  indeed  confidered  in  all 
places  as  objects  of  hatred  both  to  God  and  man:  but 
they  were  not,  on  that  account,  robbed  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity;  much 
lefs  were  thofe  kings  and  princes,  whom  an  infolent 
bifhop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church,  iuppofed  to  foifeit  on  that  ac¬ 
count  their  crowns  or  their  territories.  But  from  this 
century  it  was  quite  otherwife  in  Europe.  Excom¬ 
munication  received  that  infernal  power  which  diffolved 
all  connexions  ;  fo  that  thofe  whom  the  bifhops,  or 
their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were 
ilegiaded  to  a  level  with  the  beads.  The  origin  of 
this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  as  follows.  On 
the  converlion  of  the  barbarous'  nations  to  Chnftian- 
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hy,  thefe  ignorant  profelytes  confounded  the  excom-  JErclefia- 
munication  in  ufe  among  Chriftians  with  that  which  ftical 
had  been  pra&ifed  in  the  times  of  Paganifm,  and 
which  was  attended  with  all  the  dreadful  effeds  "  v 
above  mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this  error  \ 
and  therefore  employed  all  forts  of  means  to  gain 
credit  to  an  opinion  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify  their 
ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epifcopal 
order. 

The  annals  of  the  French  nation  furnifh  us  with  the  He  becomes 
follovying  inftance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was a  temporal 
at  this  time  veiled  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  \vho^r,UCC* 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Childeric  III.  king  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercife  of  that  high  office 
was  poiTeffed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and  autho¬ 
rity,  afpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majefty  alfo, 
aad  formed  a  fcheme  of  dethroning  his  fovereign. 

For  this  purpofe  he  affembled  the  dates  in  75  r  ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  this  am¬ 
bitious  ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  was  previoufly  to  be  confulted  whether 
the  execution  of  fuch  a  fcheme  was  lawful  or  not.  In 
confequencc  of  this,  ambaffadors  were  fent  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  queftion,  “  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per¬ 
mit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
lillanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
of  difeharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty  ;  and  to 
fubftitutc  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  molt  important  fei  vices  to 
the  date?”  The  fituation  of  Zachary,  who  flood  much 
in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pepin  againll  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  aniwer  fuch  as  the  ufurper 
delrred  :  and  when  this  favourable  decifion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  oracle  was  publifhed  in  France,  the  unhappy  * 
Childeric  was  dripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  lead 
oppofitiou  ;  and  Pepin,  without  the  fmallefl  refinance, 
ftepped  into  the  throne  of  his  mailer  and  his  fove¬ 
reign.  1  his  decifion  was  fulemnly  confirmed  by  Ste¬ 
phen  H.  the  fucceffor  of  Zachary  ;^ho  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  alii  dance  againft  the  Lombards.  The  pontiff  at 
the  fame  time  diffolved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  fworn  to  Chil¬ 
deric,  and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  751  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  facred  as  pof- 
fible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife 
and  two  fons,  for  the  fecond  time.  This  complaifance 
of  the  pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated.  See  Civil  H'tjlsry,  n°  44.  fupra  ;  and  Hiftory 
of  Italy. 

In  the  fucceeding  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  con-  His  mver 
tinned  to  increafe  their  power  by  every  kind  of  artifice  Rill  tncrea- 
and  fraud  which  can  dishonour  he  heart  of  man  ;  and,  fes* 
by  continually  taking  advantage  of  the  civil  diffentions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  their  influence  in  civil  affairs  arofe  to  an  enor-* 
mous  height.  The  increafe  of  their  authority  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  was  not  lefs  rapid.  The  wife  It  and  mod 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  from  the  time  of  Louis  the  Meek  the  an¬ 
cient  rules  of  ecclefiaftical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfels  and  inftigation  of 
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the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  fubftituted  in  their 
place.  The  European  princes  buffered  themfelves  to  be 
diverted  of  the  fupreme  authority  in  religious  matters, 
which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne ;  the  power 
of  the  bifhops  was  greatly  diminifhed,  and  even  the 
authority  of  both  provincial  and  general  councils,  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  elated  with  their  overgrown 
profperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  meafure  by 
the  daily  acceflions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  eftablifhing  the  maxim,  That 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  conftituted  and  appointed  by 
Jefus  Chrift  fupreme  legirtator  and  judge  of  the  church 
univerfal ;  and  that  therefore  the  bifhops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.  This  opinion,  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  ardour,  was  oppo- 
fed  in  vain  by  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  conftitutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to 
this  new  ecclefiaftical  code,  and  to  fupport  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  popes  to  fupremacy,  it  was  neceffary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  in  order  to  flop  the 
mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their 
ufurpations.  The  bifhops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this; 
and  as  thofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  moil  law¬ 
ful  that  tended  belt  to  the  accomplifhment  of  their 
purpofes,  they  employed  fome  of  their  mpft  ingenious 
and  zealous  partifans  in  forging  conventions,  ads  of 
councils,  epiftles,  and  fuch-like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  fame  fpiritual 
majefly  and  fupreme  authority  which  they  now  affumed. 
There  were  not,  however,  wanting  among  the  bifhops 
fome  men  of  prudence  and  fagacity,  who  faw  through 
thefe  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  the  church.  The 
French  bifhops  diftinguifhed  themfelves  eminently  in 
this  refpedl :  but  their  oppofition  was  foon  quafhed  ; 
and  as  ail  Europe  was  funk  in  the  grofiert  ignorance 
and  darknefs,*ione  remained  who  were  capable  of  de- 
tedling  thefe  odious  impoftures,  or  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church.  . 

This  may  ferve  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  behaviour  of  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  Jefus 
Chrift  to  the  16th  century.  In  the  i  ith  century,  in¬ 
deed,  their  power  feems  to  have  rifen  to  its  utmoft 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of 
Matters  of  the  World ,  and  Popes,  i.  e.  univerfal  fathers. 
They  prefided  every  where  in  the  councils  by  thejr  le¬ 
gates,  affumed  the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiters  in  all 
controverfies  that  arofe  concerning  religion  or  church- 
difcipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againft  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
confined  within  certain  limits:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  reftrained  by  fovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  themfelves,  that  it  might 
not  arife  to  a  fpiritual  defpotifm,  and  utterly  deltroy 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils,  from 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me¬ 
thod  which  the  moft  artful  ambition  could  fuggeft  to 
remove  thofe  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
defpotic  and  univerfal.  They  not  only  afpired  to  the 
character  of  fupreme  legiflators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlimited  jurifdi&ion  over  all  fynods  and  councils  whe- 
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ther  general  or  provincial,  to  the  foie  diflribution  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  benefices,  as  divinely  an- 
thorifed  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe ;  but  they  car-  „w 
ried  their  infolent  preten lions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them¬ 
felves  out  for  lords  of  the  univerfe,  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  fupreme  rulers  oyer  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  inftan* 
ces  of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  loofing  fub- 
jedls  from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereigns  ;  among 
which  the  hiftory  of  John  king  of  England  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  At  lafl  they  plainly  affumed  the^  whole 
earth  as  their  property,  as  well  where  Chriftianity  was 
preached  as  where  it  was  not  ;  and  therefore,  011  the 
difeovery  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  a  right  to  all  the  countries  lying  eaftward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  lying  to  the  weft  ward,  of 
Cape  Non  in  Africa  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  their  chara&er,  they  pretended  to  be  lords 
of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  have  a  power  ofreftrain- 
ing  even  the  divine  juftice  itfelf,  and  remitting  that 
punifhment  which  the  Deity  hatti  denounced  againft 
the  workers  of  iniquity.  . 

All  this  time  the  powers  of  fuperftition  reigned  Chriftian- 
triumphant  over  thofe  remains  of  Chriftianity  which ity  greatly 
had  efcaped  the  corruptions  of  the  firft  four  centuries. 

In  the  fifth  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap-  (>i  faInt8> 
py  fouls  of  departed  faints.  Their  afiiftance  was  in-  relics,  pur- 
treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  ftood  up gato;v,  &c. 
to  oppofe  this  prepofterous  kind  of  worfhip.  Their‘tr0  uce 
images  of  thofe  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  uncommon  fan&ity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worfhip  in  feveral  places  ;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
prefence  of  the  faints  or  celeftial  beings  which  they 
were  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  A  lingular  and  irrefiltible 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  crofs,  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  foits  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the 
mind.  The  famous  Pagan  doCtiine  concerning  th e/£- 
rif  cation  of  departed  fouls  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire,  i.  e .  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and 
every  one  knows  of  how  much  confequence  this  abfurd 
dodlrine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ro¬ 
ut  ifh  clergy. 

In  the  lixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  words  of  the  facred  writings 
were  images  of  invifible  and  fpiritual  tnings  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude  of  ce¬ 
remonies  the  moft  iniignificant  and  futile  that  can  be 
imagined  ;  and  hence  arofe  a  new  and  moft  difficult 
fcience,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefe  ceremonies, 
and  the  inveftigation  of  the  canfes  and  circumftances 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  *A  new  method  was 
contrived  of  adminiftering  the  Lord's  fupper,  with  a 
magnificent  affemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This 
was  called  the  canon  of  the  mafs .  Baptifm,  except  in 
cafes  of  necefuty,  was  adminiftered  only  on  the  great  77 
feftivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temples  were  erec- l!  trodfuc' 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints.  The  places  fet  apart  for  1  C 

public  worfhip  were  alfo  very  numerous:  but  now  they 
were  confidered  as  the  means  of  purchafingthe  protec- 
4  D  2  tiop 
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Ecclelh-  tion  and  favour  of  the  faints  ;  and  the  ignorant  and 

Hjftory  barbarous  multitude  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  de- 

i - ‘  parted  fpirits  defended  and  guarded  againft  evils  and 

calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities, 
and  villages  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples. 
The  number  of  thefe  temples  was  almoil  equalled  by 
that  of  the  feftivals,  which  feem  to  have  been  invented 
in  order  to  bring  the  Chrillian  religion  as  near  the  mo¬ 
del  of  Pagan ifm  as  poflible. 

In  the  feventh  century,  religion  feemed  to  be  alto- 
Superfti-  gether  buried  under  a  heap  of  fuperftitious  ceremonies; 
tion  ftiil  the  worThip  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
incr cafes.  World  was  exchanged  for  the  worfhip  of  bones,  bits  of 
wood  (faid  to  be  of  the  crofs),  and  the  images  of  faints. 
The  eternal  flate  of  mifery  threatened  in  Scripture  to 
the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  the  tempoiary  punifh- 
ment  of  purgatory  ;  and  the  exprtffions  of  faith  in 
Chrift  by  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduct,  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  riches  of  the  Clergy  by  donations  to 
the  church,  and  the  obfervance  of  a  heap  of  idle  cere¬ 
monies.  New  feftivals  were  ftiil  added  ;  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  true  crofs  on 
which  our  Saviour  fuffered  :  and  churches  were  declared 
to  be  fan&uaiies  to  all  fuch  as  fled  to  them,  whatever 
their  crimes  might  have  been. 

Superftition,  it  would  feem,  had  now  attained  its 
higheil  pitch  ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  degeneracy  beyond  what  we  have  already 
mentioned.  If  any  tiling  can  poffibly  be  imagined 
more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth  century,  namely,  That  Chri- 
ibans  might  appeafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 
ads  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavifh- 
ed  on  the  church  ;  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  faints.  The 
piety  in  this  and  fome  fucceeding  ages  conftfted  in 
building  and  embellifhing  churches  and  chapels  ;  in  en¬ 
dowing  monafteries  and  bafilics  5  hunting  after  the  re¬ 
lics  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
abfurd  and  exceflive  veneration  ;  in  procuring  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  faints  by  rich  oblations,  or  fuper¬ 
ftitious  rites  ;  in  worfhipping  images  ;  in  pilgrimages 
to  thofe  places  which  were  efteemed  holy,  particu¬ 
larly  to  Paleftine,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fus  was  now  utterly  unknown  both  to  clergy  and 
people,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its  general  dodrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  creed.  In  this  century  alfo,  the  fuper¬ 
ftitious  cuflom  of folitary  majfes  had  its  origin.  Thefe 
were  celebrated  by  the  prieft  alone  in  behalf  of  fouls 
detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  oc- 
caflons.  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  the 
clergy.  Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned 
by  a  fynod  affembled  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effeds  of 
avarice  and  floth.  A  new  fuperftition,  however,  ftiil 
fprung  up  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from 
Rev.  xx.  1.  that  Antichrift  was  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  earth,  and  that  foon  after  the  world  itfelf  would 
be  deftroyed.  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  ;  vail  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connedions  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monafteries 
all  their  worldly  effeds,  repaired  to  Paleftine,  where 
they  imagined  that  Chrift  would  defeend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themfelves  bj  a 
folemn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  fervice  of  the  churches, 
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convents,  and  priefthood,  whole  ilaves  they  became,  Hcclefu- 
in  the  mod  rigorous  fenfe  of  that  word,  performing 
daily  their  heavy  talks  ;  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that  n^01^ 
the  fupreme  judge  would  diminilh  the  feverity  of  their  *  - 

fentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a  more  favourable 
and  propitious  eye,  ou  account  of  their  having  made 
themfelves  the  flavesof  his  minifters.  When  the  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  or  moon  happened  to  be  vifible,  the  cities 
were  deferted,  and  their  miferable  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themfelves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fummits  of 
fteep  mountains.  The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
faints  and  the  Deity  himfelf  by  rich  donations  confer¬ 
red  upon  the  faeerdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  were  fuffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  deli¬ 
berately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  ufe,  as  the  final  diffolution  of  all  things 
was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  no  language  is  fufficient  to 
exprefs  the  confufion  and  defpair  that  tormented  the 
minds  of  miferable  mortals  upon  this  occafion.  The 
general  delufion  was  indeed  oppofed  and  combated  by 
the  difeerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffedlual;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the 
fuperftitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  this  terror  became  one  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  caufes  of  the  Croisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete 
that  antichriftian  fyftem  of  religion  which  had  over- 
fpread  all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  nth  century  deter¬ 
mined  that  diviue  worfhip  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  whole  of  this  century, 
alfo,  Chriftians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding  and 
ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  deftroyed 
through  the  fuperftitious  fear  already  talien  notice  of. 

In  much  the  fame  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worfe  if  poflible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The -clergy  were  immerfed  in  crimes 
of  the  deepeft  dye  ;  and  the  laity,  imagining  them¬ 
felves  able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for  money, 
followed  the  examples  of  their  paftors  without  remorfe.  79 
The  abfurd  principle  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  Extrava" 
that  religion  confifts  in  a&s  of  aufterity,  and  an  un-  vburoUhe 
known  mental  correfpondence  with  God,  produced  reputed  *  r 
the  moil  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour  in  the  faints, 
devotees  and  reputed  faints.  They  not  only  lived 
among  the  wild  beafts,  but  alfo  after  the  manner  of 
thefe  favage  animals  :  they  ran  naked  through  the 
lonely  defarts  with  a  furious  afpe&,  and  all  the  agita¬ 
tions  of  madnefs  and  frenzy  ;  they  prolonged  their 
wretched  life  by  grafs  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the  fight 
and  converfatiou  of  men,  remained  almoft  motionlefs  in 
certain  places  for  feveral  years  expofed  to  the  rigour 
and  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  their  lives  fhut  themfelves  up  in  narrow  and 
miferable  huts  ;  and  all  this  was  confidered  as  true 
piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  worfhipping  the 
Deity  and  attaining  a  fhare  in  his  favour. — But  of 
all  the*  inftances  of  fuperftitious  frenzy  which  difgraced 
the  times  we  now  fpeak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multi¬ 
tude. 
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Ecdefia.  tudf,  tli an  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were 
flical  called  Stilites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Santti  Coiimnarss, 

Hiftory.  or  piUar  Saints,  by  the  Latins.  Tliefe  were  pcrfons 
'  r  "  ’  of  a  moft  (ingular  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who 
flood  motionlefs  on  the  tops  of  pillars  exprefsly  raifed 
•  for  this  exercife'  of  their  patience, .  and  remained  there 
for  feveral  years  amidft  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  the  ftupid  populace.  The  inventor  of  this  ft  range 
difcipline  was  one  Simeon  a  Syrian,  who  began  Ins 
follies  by  changing  the  agreeable  employment  of  a 
fhepherd  for  the  aufteiities  of  a  monkiih  life.  .  He  be¬ 
gan  his  devotion  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  fix  cubits  high  ; 
but  as  he  increafed  in  fan&ity,  he  alfo  increafed  the 
height  of  his  pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his 
life,  he  had  got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  40  cubits 
in  height.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
leftine,  feduced  by  a  Falfe  ambition  and  an  litter  igno¬ 
rance  of  true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fa- 
natic,  though  not  with  the  fame  degree  of  aufterity. 
This  fuperftitious  practice  began  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  continued  in  the  eaft  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  had  too  much  wifdom  and  prudence  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  this  whimfical  fuper- 
ftition;  and  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impoftor,  na¬ 
med  Wu/fi/aicus,  e retted  one  of  thefe  pillars  in  the 
country  of  Treves,  and  propofed  to  live  on  it  after 
the  maimer  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  b.fltops  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  pulled  down.  ..... 

The  praftices  of  auftere  worlhip  and  difcipline  in 
other  refpedts,  however,  gained  ground  throughout 
all  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Monks  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  prodigious  num¬ 
bers.  But  though  their  difcipline  was  at  firfi  exceed¬ 
ingly  fevere,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times. 
Other  orders  fucceeded,  who  pretended  to  ftill  great¬ 
er  degrees  of  fanftity,  and  to  reform  the  abnfes  of 
the  preceding  ones  ;  but  thefe  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted,  and  fell  into  the  fame  vices  they  had  bla¬ 
med  in  others.  The  moft  violent  animoliues,  difputes, 
and  hatred,  alfo  reigned  among  the  different  orders  of 
monks;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  ad  ranks 
sod  degrees,  whether  we  confider  them  as  clafied  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the  fame  body. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  wranglings  and  de¬ 
putes,  the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
erandife  themfelves  at  the  expence  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  keep  the  reft  of  mankind  in  fubjedion, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  fliall  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profeffion  of  the  au¬ 
ftere  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  graduady  to  decline. 
Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  oppofed  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  fuperftition  and  wickednefs  which  threatened 
to  overflow  the  whole  world  :  but  their  oppofitton 
proved  fruitlefs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards  the  era  of 
the  reformation  had  been  either  iilenced  or  deftroyed  : 
fo  that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy  reigned  over 
mankind  without  controul,  had  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  almoft  all  the  wealth  in  every  country  of  tu- 
rope,  and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
fovere'igns  ;  the  reft  of  the  human  race,  even  kings  and 
Po  piinces,  being  only  their  vaflals  and  flaves. 

RifeofMa  While  the  Popilh  fuperftition  reigned  thus  violent- 

!fmmetaI"  ly  >n  the  wcft’  the  abfurd  doCtrines  of  Mahomet  ovef‘ 
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fpread  all  the  eaft.  The  rife  of  this  impoftor  is  rela-  Ecclt Ha¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Arabia.  His  fucceffors  con- 
quered  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  religion  of  their  apoftle  ;  — 

and  thus  the  very  name  of  Chriftianity  was  cxtinguifli- 
ed  in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flourifhed. 

The  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  having  intermingled 
them  with  the  Mahometans,  they  greedily  embraced 
the  fuperftiticns  of  that  religion,  which  thus  almoft 
entirely  overfpread  the  whole  continents  of  Alia  and 
Africa;  and,  by  the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks  in  14 53,  was  likewife  eftablilhed  throughout  a 
confiderable  part  of  Europe.  8r, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Ro- 
man  pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmoft  tranquillity  ;  nor  had  begin- 
they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that  ningof  ths 
time,  any  reafon  to  fear  an  oppofition  to  their  autho-  l6thcen* 
rity  in  any  refpe£l,  fmee  the  commotions  which  had 
been  raifed  by  the  Waidenfes,  Albigenfes,  &c.  were  time. 
now  entirely  fuppreffed.  We  mull  not,  however, 
conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  fecarity 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  meafures 
were  univerfally  applauded.  Not  only  private  perfons, 
but  alfo  the  moft  powerful  princes  and  fovereign  ftates, 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
and  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  They  demanded,  therefore,  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a 
general  council  to  accomplifh  that  neceffary  purpofe. 

But  thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  to 
fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  effefl ;  fince 
they  came  from  perform  who  nevei  entertained  the  leaft 
doubt  about  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  and  who  of  ccmfequence,  intlead  of 
attempting  themfelves  to  bring  about  that  reformation 
which  was  fo  ardently  defired,  remained,  entirely  in- 
adlive,  or  looked  for  redrefs  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  a  general  council.  But  while  the  fo  much  defired  re¬ 
formation  feemed  to  be  at  fuch  a  great  rliftance,  it  fud- 
denly  arofe  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all 
expe&ed.  A  fingle  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Augulline,  ventured  to  oppofe  himfelf 
to  the  whole  torrent  of  papal  power  and  defpotifm. 

This  bold  attempt  was  firftmade  public  on  the  30th  of 
September  1517;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts, 
of  the  pope  and  his  adherents,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
continued  daily  to  gain  ground.  Others,  encouraged 
by  his  fuccefs,  lent  their  affiftance  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
formation  ;  which  at  laft  produced  new  churches, 
founded  upon  principles  quite  different  from  that  of 
Rome,  and  which  ftill  continue.  But  for  a  particular 
account  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  fir  ft  reformers,  th  sr 
oppofttion  they  met  with,  and  the  final  fettiement  of 
the  reformed  churches  in  different  nations  in  Europe,, 
fee  the  articles  Luther  and  Reformation. 

The  flate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.  Afia  and  Africa 
are  funk  in  the  groffeft  fuperftitions  either  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  or  Pagan  kinds.  The  fouthern  continent 
of  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  continues 
immerfed  in  the  moil  abfurd  fuperftitions  of  Popery. 

The  northern  continent,  being  moftly  peopled  with 
colonies  from  Great  Britain,  profeffes  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned,  that  feme 
kind  of  reformation  hath  taken  place  even  in  Popery 
and  Mahommedanifm  themfelves.  The  popes  have  no' 

^  longer 
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longer  that  authoiity  over  ftates  and  princes,  even  thofe 
moll  bigoted  to  Popery,  which  they  formerly  had. 

.  Neither  are  the  lives  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity  fo 
corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The  increafe  of  learning 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  contributed  to  caufe  men 
open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  reafon,  and  this  hath 
been  attended  with  a  proportional  decreafe  of  fuper- 
llition.  Even  in  Mahommedan  countries,  that  furious 
enthufiafm  which  formerly  emboldened  the  inhabitants 
to  face  the  greateft  dangers,  hath  now  almoft  vanidied; 
fo  that  the  credit  of  Mahomet  himfelf  feems  to  have 
funk  much  in  the  eflimation  of  his  followers.  This  is 
to  be  underftood  even  of  the  mod  ignorant  and  bigo¬ 
ted  multitude  ;  and  the  fenfible  part  of  the  Turks  are 
laid  to  incline  much  towards  deifm.  With  regard  to 
thofe  nations  which  dill  profefs  Paganifm,  the  intcr- 
courfe  of  Europeans  with  them  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is 
nnpofilble  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  them.  As 
none  of  them  are  in  a  date  of  civilization,  however,  it 
maybe  conjedured,  that  their  religion  is  of  the  fame 
-nnpolifhed  cad  with  their  manners;  and  that  it  confids 
of  a  heap  of  barbarous  fuperditions  which  have  been 
handed  down  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  they  continue  to  obferve  without  knowing  tvhy 
or  wherefore. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  Compofition  of  Hiftory . 

Cicero  has  given  us  the  whole  art  of  compofmg 
hidory,  in  a  very  fhort  and  comprehend ve  manner. 
We  fhall  drd  tranfcribe  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
fider  the  feveral  parts  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 
Cicero's  “  No  one  is  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  the  drd  law  in 

rules.  writing  hidory  is,  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 

is  falfe  ;  and  the  next,  Not  to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth  :  that  on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
affedion,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thefe  foun¬ 
dations  are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.  But  the 
fuperftrudure  confids  partly  in  things,  and  ^partly  in 
the  dyle  or  language.  T.  he  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  deferiptions  of  places.  And  becaufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  are  dedrous  to 
know  drd  their  caufes,  then  the  adions  themftlves, 
and  laftly  their  confluences  ;  the  hidorian  fhould 
take  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives  that  occadoned 
them  ;  and,  in  mentioning  the  fads  themfelves,  fhould 
not  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  like  wife 
in  what  manner  ;  and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe- 
quences,  (hew  if  they  were  the  effeds  of  chance,  wif- 
£>*  Orat.  ^om,  or  imprudence.  Nor  fiiould  he  only  recite  the 
Ub.iU.  ij,  adions  of  great  and  eminent  perfons,  but  likewife  de- 
feribe  their  charaders.  The  flyle  ought  to  be  fluent, 
fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  haifhnefs  and  poig¬ 
nancy  which  is  ufual  at  the  bar.”  Thus  far  Cicero. 
An  hidory  written  in  this  manner,  and  furnifhed  with 
all  thefe  properties,  mud  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  inftvudive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus;  though  his  fubjed  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumftance,  or  at  lead 
unpleafant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of 
what  we  ought  to  avoid  than  what  to  imitate.  But 
it  is  the  budnefs  of  the  hidorian,  as  well  as  of  the 
philofopher,  to  repreidit  both  virtues  and  vices  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts, 
and  the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  but  the  end  and  defign  of  both  is,  or  fhould 
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be,  the  fame  :  And  therefore  hidory  has  not  impro-  Compofi- 
perly  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  moral  philofophy  ex-  ’ 
amplified  in  the  lives  and  adions  of  mankind. 

.We  fhall  reduce  thefe  feveral  things  mentioned  by 
Cicero  to  three  heads,  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ;  and 
treat  upon  each  of  them  feparateiy.  But  as  Truth  is 
the  bads  and  foundation  of  all  hidory,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  coniider  that  in  the  fir il  place. 

Art.  I.  Of  Truth  in  *Kidory. 

^  Truth  ms,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  #^3 
hidory,  by  which  it  is  didinguifhed  from  fable  or  ro- 
mance.  An  hidorian  therefore  ought  not  only  to  be  rU 
a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  paflion  or  bias.  He 
mull  have  the  deadinefs  of  a  philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
he  will  be  mfenfibly  fwayed  by  fome  paflion  to  give 
a  falfe  colouring  to  the  adions  or  charaders  he  de- 
fcribes,  as  favour  or  diflike  to  parties  or  perfons  affed 
his  mind..  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor 
to  have,  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ;  but  to  pre- 
ferve  himfelf  in  a  date  of  the  greated  indifferency  to 
all,,  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  in 
their  own  nature,  and  not  as  conneded  with  this  or 
that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fedate 
temper,  a  lively  imagination  is  requifite  ;  without 
which  his  deferiptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor  will 
he  be  able  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  jud  and  adequate 
idea  of  great  and  generous  adions.  Nor  is  the  aflid- 
ance  of  a  good  judgment  lefs  neceflary  than  any  of 
the  former  qualities,  to  dired  him  what  is  proper  to 
be.  faid  and  what  to  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every 
thing  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  importance.  And 
fi.nce  thefe  are  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  an  hiflo- 
nan,  it  may  perhaps  feem  the  lefs  ftrange  that  we 
have  fo  few  good  hiflories. 

But  hidorical  truth  confids  of  two  parts;  one  is,  Not 
to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be' falfe  :  Though  it  is 
not  fufiicient  to.  excnfe  an  hidorian  in  relating  a  falfe- 
hood  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  wrote 
it,  unlefs  he  fird  uied  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  truth  ;  for  then,  undoubtedly, 
ail  invincible  error  is  as  unpardonable  in  hidory  as  in 
morality.  But  the  generality  of  writers  in  this  kintl 
content  themfelves  with  taking  their  accounts  from 
hearfays,  or  tranferibing  them  from  others  ;  with- 
out  duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
founded,  or  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  Arid 
inquiry.  Few  will  ufe  the  diligence  neceflary  to  in¬ 
form  themftlves  of  the  certainty  of  what  they  under¬ 
take  to  relate.  And  as  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates 
the  pleafure  of  reading  fuch  writers,  while  perfons 
read  with  diffidence;  fo  nothing  more  recommends  an 
hidorian  than  fuch  indudry.  Thus  we  are  informed 
of  Thucydides,  that  when  he  wrote  his  hidory  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  he  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the 
bed  accounts  he  could  get  from  his  countrymen  the 
Athenians,  fearing  they  might  be  partial  in  their  own 
caufe  ;  but  fpared  no  expence  to  inform  himfelf  how 
the  fame  fads  were  related  by  their  enemies  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  ;  that,  by  comparing  the  relations  of  both 
parties,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  truth.  And 
Polybius  took  greater  pains  than  be,  in  order  to  write 
his  hidory  of  the  Roman  affairs  ;  for  he  travelled  into 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 

that 
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Compofi-  that  by  viewing  the  feveral  fcenes  of  adion,  and  in- 

Ition  of  forming  himfelf  from  the  inhabitants,  he  might  come 
Hiflory  a^.  a  greater  certainty  of  the  fads,  and  reprefent  them 
V-  •  - a  ju{Jer  light.  But  as  an  hiftorian  ought  not  to  affert 
what  he  knows  to  be  falfe  ;  fo  he  fhould  like  wife  be 
cautious  in  relating  things  which  are  doubtful,  and 
acquaint  his  readers  with  the  evidence  he  goes  upon 
in  fuch  fads,  from  whence  they  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  credit  them.  So  Herodotus 
tells  us  what  things  he  faw  himfelf  in  his  travels,  and 
what  he  heard  from  the  information  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  and  others  with  whom  he  convetfed.  And  Cur- 
tius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  fpeaking  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  ingenuoufiy  confeffes,  that  he  wrote  more 
than  lie  fully  believed.  “  For  (fay3  he)  I  neither 
dare  to  affirm  pofitwly  what  I  doubt  of,  nor  can  I 
think  it  proper  to  omit  what  I  have  been  told.”  By 
fuch  a  con  dud  the  author  fecures  his  credit,  whether 
the  things  prove  really  true  or  falfe ;  and  gives  room 
for  further  inquiry,  without  impofmg  on  his  readers. 

The  other  branch  of  hidorical  truth  is,  Not  to  omit 
any  thing  that  is  true,  and  necedary  to  fet  the  matter 
treated  of  in  a  clear  and  full  light.  In  the  adions  of 
pad  ages  or  diftant  countries,  wherein  the  writer  has 
no  perfonal  concern,  he  can  have  no  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  where  intereft 
or  party  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  fmall  candour,  as 
well  as  hrmntfs  of  mind,  couftantly  to  adhere  to  it. 
AfFedion  to  fome,  averfion  too  tilers,  fear  of  difob - 
liging  friends  or  thofc  in  power,  will  often  inter- 
pofe  and  try  his  integrity.  Befides,  an  omiffion  is 
lefs  obvious  to  cenfure,  than  a  falfe  affertion  :  for  the 
one  may  be  eafdy  aferibed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
nefs  ;  whereas  the  other  will,  if  difcovered,  be  com¬ 
monly  looked  upon  as  defign.  He  therefore,  who  in 
fuch  circuinflances,  from  a  generous  love  to  truth,  is 
fuperior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  diile  it,  juflly  de¬ 
fer  vcs  the  charader  of  a  brave  as  well  as  honeit  man. 
What  Polybius  fays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  worth 
remarking  :  “  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  his  country,  and  to  have  a  like  difpolition  with 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  But 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  charader  of  an  hiilorian, 
they  mud  all  be  forgot.  He  mult  often  fpeak  well 
of  his  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  their  adious 
deferve  it ;  and  fometimes  blame,,  and  even  upbraid 
his  great  til  friends,  when  their  condud  makes  it  ne- 
cefiary.  Nor  mud  he  forbear  fometimes  to  reprove,  and 
at  other  times  to  commend,  the  fame  perfons;  fiuce  all 
are  liable  to  midake  in  their  management,  and  there 
are  fcarce  any  perfons  who  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Therefore,  in  hiltory,  all  perfonal  coniiderations  fhould 
belaid  aiide,  and  regard  had  only  to  their  adions.” 

What  a  different  view  of  mankind  and  their  adions 
fhould  we  have  were  thefe  rules  obferved  by  all  hi- 
fiorians  ?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua¬ 
lification  of  an  hiilorian;  when  we  can  depend  upon 
this,  other  imperfedions  are  more  eafily  paded  over. 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  firit 
twelve  Roman  emperors  with  the  fame  freedom  where¬ 
with  they  themfelves  lived.  What  better  charader 
can  be  given  of  a  writer  ?  The  fame  ingenuous  tem¬ 
per  appears  in  the  two  Grecian  hidorians  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Thucydides  and  Polybius :  The  former  of 
whom,  though  bauifhtd  by  his  countrymen  the  Athe.- 
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nians,  yet  expreffes  no  marks  of  refentment  in  hi3  Compofi- 
hidory,  either  againd  them  in  general,  or  even^  a-  jJiftory. 
gaind  the  chief  authors  of  it,  when  he  has  occaiion  .  . ...  — . 
to  mention  them ;  and  the  latter  does  not  forbear 
cenfuring  what  lie  thought  blameable  in  his  neared 
relations  and  friends.  But  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to 
know  whether  an  hidorian  fpeaks  truth  or  not,  and 
keeps  up  to  the  feveral  charaders  here  mentioned  J  the* 
it  feems  reafonable,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
judice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  no 
marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  in  a  good  mea* 
furc  be  formed  of  the  veracity  of  an  author  from  his 
manner  of  exprefiing  himfelf.  A  certain  candour  and 
franknefs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  confident  with 
itfelf,  runs  through  their  writings  who  have  nothing 
iu  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  judly  edeemed  as  a 
very  good  evidence  of  their  fincerity.  Whereas  thofe 
who  have  partial  defigns  to  anfwer  are  commonly 
more  dole  and  covert  ;  and  if  at  other  times  they  af- 
fume  an  air  of  opennefs  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not 
condant  and  even,  but  foon  followed  again  with  the 
appearance  of  fome  bias  and  referve :  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ad  a  part  long  together  without  lying 
open  to  a  difeovery.  And  therefore,  though  craft  and 
defign  is  exceeding  various,  and,  Proteus-like,  adumes 
very  different  fhapes,  there  are  certain  charaders  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  doteded.  Thus, 
where  things  are  uncertain  by  reafon  of  their  being 
reported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  an  hiilorian 
to  give  into,  the  mod  unfavourable  account,  where 
others  are  as  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again,, 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  fads 
themfelves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  defign  and 
motives  of  thofe  concerned  in  them- are  unknown  and 
obfeure,  to  affign  fome  ill  principle,  fuch  as  avarice,, 
ambition,  malice,  intered,  or  any  other  vicious  habit, 
as  the  caufe  of  them.  This  condud  is  not  only  un- 
jud  to  the  perfons  whole  adions  they  relate  ;  but 
hurtful  to  mankind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to 
dedroy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  fpriugs 
from  example.  Others,  who  affed  to  be  more  covert, 
content  themfelves  with  fufpicious  and  fly  infmuations; 
and  then  endeavour  to  come  edf,  by  intimating  their 
unwillingnefs  to  believe  them,  tho’  they  would  have 
their  readers  do  fo.  And  to  mention  no  more,  there 
are  others,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
uujud  calumnies  and  refledions,  will  allow  them  fome 
flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid 
before  look  more  credible,  and  themfelves  lefs  partial. 

But  the  honed  and  faithful  hidorian  contemns  all  fuch 
low  and  mean  arts  ;  he  confiders  things  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  affedion.  $ 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  01  Argument  of  Hihory. 

Th  f.  fuhjett  in  general  is  fads,  together  with  fuch' -SubjcA  oft 
things  as  are  either  conceded  with  them,  or  may' at  7* 
lead  be  requifite  to  fet  them  in  a  juft  and  proper  light. 

But  although  the  principal  defign  of  liidory  be  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  fads,  yet  all  fads  do  not  merit  the' 
regard  of  an  hidorian  ;  but  fuch  only  as  may  be  thought 
of  ufe  and  fervice  for  the  condud  of  human  life.  Nor 
is  it  allowable  for  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  plan' 
and  fclieme  of  his  work  as  he  pleafes.  Hu  bufmefs 
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lS  to  report  tilings  as  he  finds  them,  without  any  co¬ 
louring  or  difguife  to  make  them  more  pleafing  and 
palatable  to  his  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  his 
hiftory  into  a  novel.  Indeed,  feme  hi  Rories  afford 
fhore  pleafure  and  entertainment  than  others,  from  the 
liature  of  the  things  of  which  they  confifl ;  and  it  may 
be  efteemed  the  happinefs  of  an  hiftorian  to  meet  with 
fuch  a  fubjeCt,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  otherwife. 
Thus  Herodotus  begins  his  hiflorv  with  ftiowing,  that 
the  barbarians  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  punifhment  which,  after  fome  ages,  they 
fufferedfrom  the  Greeks  on  that  account.  Such  a  relation 
mull  not  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  countrymen  the 
Grecians,  for  whofe  fakes  it  was  written  ;  but  likewife 
very  inftruClive,  by  informing  them  of  the  juftice  of 
Providence  in  punifhing  public  injuries  in  this  world, 
wherein  focietics,  as  fuch,  are  only  capable  of  pbnifh- 
tnent.  And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  of  ufe 
to  caution  them  againft  the  like  practices.  On  the 
contrary,  Thucydides  begins  his  hiftory  With  the  un¬ 
happy  ftate  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians  ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the 
caufe  of  the  calamitous  war  between  them  and  the 
Lacedemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  pleafe  and  gratify  his  countrymen  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a  light  fis 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggreflors. 
But  he  fcorned  to  court  applaufe  at  the  expence  of 
truth  and  juftice,  and  has  fet  a  noble  example  of  in¬ 
tegrity  to  all  future  hiftorians.  But  as  all  aCtions  do 
not  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judge¬ 
ment  in  an  hiftorian  to  feledl  fuch  only  as  are  proper. 
Cicero  obferves  very  juftly,  that  hiftory  “  is  conver- 
fant  in  great  and  memorable  a&ions.”  For  this  rea- 
fon,  an  hiftorian  fhould  always  keep  pofterity  in  view  ; 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fome  account 
or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.  To  de- 
jeend  to  trivial  and  mintite  matters,  filch  as  frequently 
occur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  hiftory.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed 
jonrnalifts  than  hiftorians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex¬ 
pectation  that  their  works  fhould  furvive  them.  But 
the  fkilful  hiftorian  is  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi¬ 
tion.  His  defign  is  to  acquaint  fiicceeding  ages  with 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world 
before  them  ;  to  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  great 
and  virtuous  men  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate 
his  own.  Pliny  the  younger  has  fome  fine  reflections 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  “  You  advife 
me  (fays  he)  to  write  an  hiftory  ;  and  not  you  only, 
for  many  others  have  done  the  fame,  and  I  am  myfelf 
inclined  to  it.  Not  that  I  believe  myfelf  qualified  for 
it,  which  would  be  rafh  to  think  till  I  have  tried  it; 
but  becaufe  I  efteem  it  a  generous  action  not  to  fuffer 
thofe  to  be  forgotten,  whofe  memory  ought  to  be 
eternized  ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  others,  to¬ 
gether  with  one’s  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I  am  fo 
defirous  or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered  here¬ 
after  ;  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  man,  efpecially 
of  one  who,  confcious  of  no  guilt,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  pofterity.  Therefore  I  am  thinking  day 
and  night  by  wliat  means,  as  Virgil  fays, 

- My  name 

To  raifc  aloft : 
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That  would  fufhcc  me ;  for  it  is  above  my  wifh  to  add  Compofl- 
with  him,  tion  of 

* - and  wing  my  flight  to  fame.  .  Hiftory 

But  oh  !  * 

However,  this  is  enough,  and  what  hiftory  alone  feems  Ltf.v. 
to  promife.”  This  was  Pliny’s  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  hiftory  ;  the  fubjects  of 
which  are  generally  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 

And  therefore,  when  a  prudent  hiftorian  thinks  it 
convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  in  themfelves  lefs 
confiderable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
fome  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  by  fome  juft 
apology.  So  Dion  Caflius,  when  he  has  mentioned 
fome  things  of  lefs  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodus 
(as  indeed  that  emperor’s  life  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
cruelty  and  folly),  makes  this  excufe  for  himfelf :  “  I 
Would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  defeend  below  the 
gravity  of  hiftory  in  writing  thefe  things  :  For,  as 
they  were  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  and  I  was 
prefent  and  faw  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  con¬ 
vened  with  him,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit 
them.*’  He  feems  to  think  thofe  actions,  when  per¬ 
formed  by  an  emperor,  might  be  worth  recording, 
which,  if  done  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank,  would 
fearce  have  defer Ved  notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  judged  amifs,  if  we  conlider  what  an  influence 
the  conduit  and  behaviour  of  princes,  even  in  the 
common  cirCumfiances  of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath 
them;  which  may  fometimes  render  them  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  regard  of  an  hiftorian,  as  examples  either 
for  imitation  or  caution. 

But  although  facts  in  general  are  the  proper  fub- 
je&  of  hiftory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  confidercd 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  ei¬ 
ther  to  particular  perfons  or  communities  of  men.  *5 
And  from  this  confideration  hiftory  has  been  diftin- 
goifhed  into  three  foits,  viz.  biography,  particular  and  hiftory. 
general  hi/lory.  The  lives  of  lingle  perfons  is  called 
biography .  By  particular  hi/lory  is  meant  that  of  par¬ 
ticular  itates,  whether  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  fpace  of 
time.  And  general  hi/lory  contains  an  account  of  feveral 
dates  eXifting  together  in  the  faine  period  of  time. 

1 .  The  fubjeCis  of  biography  are  the  lives  either  of 
public  or  private  perfons  ;  for  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  in  the  conduit  of  human  life  may  be  made  from 
juft  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  world  in  either  ftation.  Nay,  the  lives 
of  vicious  perfons  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn¬ 
ings  to  others,  by  obferving  the  fatal  confluences 
which  fooner  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  practices. 

But,  for  thofe  who  expofed  their  lives,  or  otherwife 
employed  their  time  and  labour,  for  the  fervice  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  it  feems  but  a  juft  debt  that  their 
memories  fhould  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po¬ 
fterity  f  acquainted  with  their  benefactors.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  Was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  due 
reflexion,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  paftion  is 
to  mankind  in  general.  And  it  Was  for  this  reafon, 
probably,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  heroes,  but 
alfo  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts  and  fciences,  and 
other  perfon&  of  diftingliifhed  merit,  in  the  Elyfian 
Fields,  where  he  thus  deferibes  them  : 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  c  nntry’s  good, 

Jn  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood : 
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Prkfts  ofutibUmlftiM  lives  here  make  abode. 

And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  ^ocl ; 

And  fearching  wits  of  more  mechanic  parts, 

Who  grac’d  their  age  with  new  invented  arts ; 

Thofcwho  to  worth  their  bounty  dtd  extend, 

And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend  : 

The  heads  of  thcfe  with  holy  fillets  bound, 

And  all  their  temples  were  with  garland’s  crown  d. 

Aineid,  I.  vi.  v.6 6. 


In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  chara&ers 
are  principally,  but  not  folely,  to  be  regarded.  T-he 
world  is  inquifitive  to  know  the  condud  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  as  public. 
And  both,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fervice,  confi- 
dering  the  influence  of  their  examples.  But  to  be 
over- inquifitive  in  fearching  into  the  weakness  and 
infirmities  of  the  greateft  or  beft  of  men,  is,  to  fay 
no  more  of  it,  but  a  needlefs  curiofity.  In  the  wri¬ 
ters  of  this  kind,  Plutarch  is  juftly  allowed  to  excel. 

But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  whether  any  one  ought  to  write  his  own 
hiflory.  It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  much  mafter  of  the  fubjedd  as  the 
perfon  liimfelf :  and  befides,  there  are  many  in- 
fiances,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  juftify  fuch  a 
conduft.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  there  are  many  inconveniencies  which  attend  it  ; 
fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Cicero.  «  If  (fays 
he)  there  is  any  thing  commendable,  perfons  are 
obliged  to  fpeak  of  themfelves  with  greater  modefty, 
and  to  omit  what  is  blameable  in  others.  Behdes, 
what  is  faid  is  not  fo  foon  credited,  and  has  lefs  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  after  all,  many  will  not  flick  to  cenfure 
it.”  And  Pliny  fays  very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
AdFam.  «  Thofe  who  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  are  thought 
lib.  v.  not  fo  much  to  proclaim  them  becaufe  they  did  them, 

ia#  as  to  have  done  them  that  they  might  proclaim  them. 

So  that  which  would  have  appeared  great  if  told  by 
another,  is  loft  when  related  by  the  party  himfelf. 
For  when  men  cannot  deny  the  fa<ft,  they  refledt  upon 
the  vanity  of  its  author.  Wherefore,  if  you  do  things 
not  worth  mentioning,  the  a&ions  themfelves  are 
blamed  ;  and  if  the  things  you  do  are  commendable, 

...  you  are  blamed  for  mentioning  them.”  Thefe  reflec- 
JAb.  *m.  ^ong  wlll  be  generally  allowed  to  be  very  juft  ;  and 
*  yet  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  love  them¬ 
felves,  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write  an  im¬ 
partial  hiftory  of  his  own  adlions.  There  is  fcarce 
any  treatife  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Cafar’s  Commentaries.  And  yet  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  “  Afinius  Pollio  (who  lived  at  that  time')  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity : 
that  Csefar  was  often  too  credulous  in  his  accounts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons  ;  and  mifreprefented 
his  own  adlions,  either  defignedly,  or  through  forget- 
fulnefs  :  and  therefore  he  fuppofes  he  would  have  re- 
vifed  and  corredled  them.”  However,  at  fome  times 
it  may  doubtlefs  be  juftifiable  for  a  peifon  to  be  his 
ownhiftorian.  Plutarch  mentions  two  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  commend  himfelf,  and  be 
the  publifher  of  his  own  merits.  Thefe  are,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage  ei¬ 
ther  to  himftif  or  others.  It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
for  other  perfons  to  undertake  the  province.  And 
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efpecialiy  for  a  perfon  to  talk  67  write  of  his  own  vir-  Compoft. 
tues,  at  a  time  when  vice  and  a  general  corruption  of  ^oj° 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true,  it 
will  be  apt  at  leaft  to  be  taken  as  a  refk&ioii  upon 
others.  “  Anciently  (fays  Tacitus),  many  wrote 
their  own  lives,  rather  as  a  teftimony  of  their  conduct, 
than  from  pride.”  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judi¬ 
cious  remark  :  “  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the 
fooner  the  reports  of  it  are  credited.”  But  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  had  a  way  of  taking  off  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  from  themfelves  in  recording  their  own  ac¬ 
tions,  and  fo  rendering  what  they  faid  lefs  invidious  : 
and  that  was,  by  fpeaking  of  themfelves  in  the  third 
perfon,  and  not  in  the  firll.  Thus  Casfar  never  fays, 

“  I  did,”  or,  “  /  faid,  this  or  that but  always, 

“  Cafar  did,  or  faid;  fo  and  fo.”  Why  the  moderns 
have  not  more  chofen  to  follow  them  in  this,  we  know 
not,  fince  it  feems  lefs  exceptionable. 

2.  In  a  continued  hiftory  of  particular  Hates,  fome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders  ; 
the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  fituation  ;  what  advan¬ 
tages  they  have  for  their  fupport  or  improvement,  ei¬ 
ther  within  themfelves,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con- 
quefts  ;  with  the  form  of  their  government.  Then 
notice  ffiould  be  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
increafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  to  their  higheft  pitch  of  grandeur  ;  whethef 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their  conftitution, 
trade,  induftry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufe.  After  this 
the  reafons  of  their  declenfions  fhould  be  ffiown  ;  what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioned  it  (for  that 
is  generally  the  cafe);  whether  avarice,  ambition,  lu¬ 
xury,  difeord,  cruelty,  or  feveral  of  thefe  in  conjunc¬ 
tion.  And  laftly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy 
fate,  how  they  received  their  final  ruin  and  fubver- 
fion.  Moft  of  thefe  things  Livy  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  as  he  ac¬ 
quaints  his  readers  in  the  preface.  “  The  accounts 
(fays  he)  of  what  happened  either  before  or  while 
the  city  was  building,  confiding  rather  of  poetical 
fables  than  any  certain  records  of  fa&s,  I  (hall  nei¬ 
ther  affert  nor  confute  them.  Let  antiquity  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities  more  venerable, 
by  uniting  things  human  and  divine.  But  if  any  na¬ 
tion  may  be  fuffered  to  fetch  their  origin  from  the 
gods,  fuch  is  the  military  glory  of  the  Romans,  that 
when  they  reprefent  Mars  as  the  father  of  their  found¬ 
er,  other  nations  may  as  eafily  acquiefce  in  this  as 
they  do  in  their  government.  But  I  lay  no  great 
ftrefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them.  What  I  am  defi- 
rous  every  one  fhould  carefully  attend  to,  are  our  lives 
and  manners :  by  what  men,  and  what  arts,  civil  and 
military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and  enlarged  : 
then  let  him  obferve,  how  our  manners  gradually  de¬ 
clined  with  our  difeipline  ;  afterwards  grew  worfe  and 
worfe  ;  and  at  length  fo  far  degenerated,  that  at  pre- 
fent  we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vices  nor  fuffer  them 
to  be  remedied  This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  reaped  from  hiftory,  to  fetch  inftru&ioii 
from  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds  ;  in  order  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  one,  which  will  be  of  ufe  both  to  yourfelf  and 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  are  equally 
bafe  in  their  rife  and  event.”  Thus  far  Livy.  And 
4  E.  how 
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how  well  he  has  executed  tins  defign  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  perufe 
^  his  work. 

$■  But  as  a  particular  hidory  confifts  in  a  number 
of  fads  relating  to  the  fame  date,  fuitably  conneded 
and  laid  together  in  a  proper  feries  ;  fo  a  general  hi- 
Rory  is  made  up  of  feveral  particular  hiflories,  vvlicfe 
fcparate  tranfadions  within  the  fame  period  of  time, 
or  part  of  it,  fhould  be  fo  diftindly  related  as  to  caufe 
no  confufion.  Such  was  the  liidory  of  Diodorus  Si- 
eukis,  which  contained  an  account  of  mod  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  dates  and  kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the 
greated  part  of  it  is  now  unhappily  lod.  Of  the  fame 
nature  is  the  hidory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive  ;  to  whom  we  are  efpecially  indebted  for  the 
Perfian  affairs.  And  to  this  kind  may  likewife  be  re¬ 
ferred  Judin’s  hidory,  though  it  be  only  the  epitome 
of  a  larger  work  written  by  another  hand.  The 
rules  proper  for  conduding  fucli  hidories  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  above  mentioned  concerning  parti¬ 
cular  hidories  ;  excepting  what  relates  to  the  order ,  of 
which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  .hereafter. 

But  the  hidories  both  of  particular  dates  and 
thofe  which  are  more  general  frequently  contain  only 
the  affairs  of  fome  fhort  period  of  time.  Thus  the 
hidory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  written  by  Thucy¬ 
dides,  comprifes  only  what  was  done  in  the  firft  twenty 
years  of  that  war,  which  laded  feven  years  longer 
than  his  account  reaches  ;  though  indeed  the  reafon 
of  that  might  be,  becaufe  Thucydides  died  before  the 
war  w’as  finidied,  otherwife  he*  would  very  probably 
have  continued  his  hidory  to  the  conclufion  of  it. 
But  the  hidory  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  given  us  by  Sallud,  as  alfo 
Casfar’s  hidories  of  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all 
confined  within  a  much  It fs  number  of  years  than  that 
of  Thucydides.  Nay,  fometimes  one  fingle  tranfadion 
is  thought  fufficient  to  furnifh  out  an  hidory.  Such 
was  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvert  the  Roman 
Rate,  written  likewife  by  Sallud.  As  to  more  gene¬ 
ral  hidories,  Xenophon  s  hidory  of  Greece  may  be 
edeemed  as  fuch  ;  winch  m  order  of  time  fucceeds 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  contains  the  affairs  of  forty- 
eight  years.  And  Polybius  called  his  a  general  hiflory  ; 
which,  though  it  principally  contained  the  Roman  af¬ 
fairs,  yet  look  in  the  mod  remarkable  tranfadions 
of  feveral  other  dates,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-three 
years  :  though  it  has  met  with  the  fame  hard  fate  as 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  fird  five 
books  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  confided  at  fird,  now 
remain  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele¬ 
brated  hidory  of  Thuanus  is  another  indance  of  this 
fort,  in  which  the  principal  tranfaaions  of  Europe 
for  about  6o  years,  chiefly  in  the  1 6th  century,  are 
deferibed  with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in  a 
manner  fo  accurate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been 
thought  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians.  Now,  in  fuch  hidories  as  thefe,  to  go  farther 
back  than  is  neceffary  to  fet  the  fubjed  in  a  jud  light, 
feems  as  improper  as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  genera!  fubjed  or  argument  of  hidory,  in  its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  foui:  heads  • 
narration ,  reflexions  y fpeeches,  and  digrejfions . 

I*  By  narration  ig  meant  a  defeription  of  fads  or 
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afhons,  with  fuch  things  as  are  necefTarily  connefkd.  Cornea, 
with  them  ;  namely,  perfons,  time,  place,  defign,  and  tion  of 
event.  ° 
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As  to  aXhns  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufiuefs  of  the 
hidorian  to  acquaint  his  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed  ;  what  meafur.es  were  con¬ 
certed  on  all  fides,  and  how  they  were  concluded, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau¬ 
tion,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
adion  ;  as .  likewife,  if  any  unforefeen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  defigned  meafures  were  either  pro¬ 
moted  or  broken.  All  adions  may  he  referred  to 
two  forts,  military  and  civil.  And  as  war  arifes  from 
injudice  and  injuries  received  on  one  fide  or  the  o- 
ther,  it  is  fit  the  reader  diould  be  informed  who  were 
the  aggreffors.  For  though  war  is  never  to  he  defi* 
red,  yet  it  is  fometimes  neceffary.  In  the  defeription 
of  battles,  regard  fhould  be  had  equally  to  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  number  of  forces,  condud  of  the  generals^ 
in  what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chan¬ 
ces  happened  in  the  engagement,  either  from  accidents, 
courage,  or  ftratagam,  and  how  it  id'ued.  The  like 
circumdances  fhould  all  be  obferved  in  fieges  and  other 
adions.  But  the  mod  agreeable  feene  of  hidory  arifes. 
from  a  date  of  peace.  Here  the  writer  acquaints  us* 
with  the  conditution  of  dates,  the  nature  of  their  laws, 
the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  concord  and  unanimity,  with  the  difad- 
vantages  of  contention  and  difeord;  the  invention  of 
arts  and  fciences,  in  what  manner  they  were  im¬ 
proved  and  cultivated,  and  by  whom  ;  with  many 
other  things,  both  pleafant  and  profitable  in  the  con- 
dud  of  life. 

As  to  perfons,  the  charaders  of  all  thofe  fhould  be- 
defenbed  w'ho  ad  any  confiderable  part  in  an  hidory. 

1  his  excites  the  curiofity  of  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  them  ;  as  every 
pne  is  more  inquifitive  to  hear  what  relates  to  others 
in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  to  obferve,  how  their  adions  agree 
with  their  charaders,  and  what  were  the  ctfeds  of 
their  diffeient  qualifications  and  abilities. 

The  circumdances  of  time  and  glace  are  carefully  to 
be  regarded  by  an  hidorian,  without  which  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  fads  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  im- 
perftd.  And  therefore  chronology  and  geography 
leem  not  improperly  to  have  been  called  the  two  eyes 
of  hiflory.  Be  fides,  they  very  much  afiid  the  memory: 
for  it  is  much  cafier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to 
be  done  at  fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  than  if 
only  related  in  general;  nay,  the  remembrance  of 
thefe  often  recalls  thofe  things  to  mind  which  other- 
wife  had  been  obliterated.  By  time  is  meant  not 
only  the  year  of  any  particular  era  or  period  ;  but 
likewife  the  feafon,  as  lummer  or  winter ;  and  the 
age  of  particular  perfons.  For  it  is  oftentimes  from 
hence  that  we  are  principally  enabled  to  make  a  iult 
edimate  of  fads.  Thus  Cicero  commends  Pompey  for 
undertaking  and  finilhing  the  Piratic  war  at  a  feafon  of 
the  year  when  other  generals  would  not  have  thought 
it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fea.  This  double  danger,  M  A.  Leg. 
well  from  the  weather  as  the  enemy,  confident  tl 
neceffity  of  the  cafe,  heightens  the  glory  of  the  ac 
tion  ;  fince  to  have  done  the  fame  thing  i„  furatne r 
would  not  have  been  an.  ecjual  proof  of  the  courage 

and 
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-Compofi-  and  intrepidity  of  the  general.  And  there  is  nothing 
tion  of  more  furprifing  in  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  than 
that  he  fhoul(l  fubdue  fo  large  a  part  of  the  world  by 
— *  *  the  time  he  was  little  more  than  30  years  old  ;  an 

age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  much  di- 
fltnguifhcd.  Had  we  not  known  this,  a  confiderable 
'part  of  his  character  had  been  loft-. 

The  like  advantages  arife  from  the  other  circum- 
ftances  of  place.  And  therefore  in  marches,  battles, 
and  other  military  a&ions,  the  hiftorian  ffiould  take 
fiotice  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  paffes,  rivers, 
•diftances  of  places,  fituation  of  the  armies,  and  ftrength 
of  the  towns  either  by  nature  or  art  ;  from  which 
the  reader  may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  greatnefs  of  any  enterprife.  Ccsfar  is  ge¬ 
nerally  very  particular  in  thefe  things,  and  feems  to 
have  thought  it  highly  requifite  in  order  to  give  his 
readers  a  juft  idea  of  his  aftions.  The  .defections  of 
countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  are  likewife  both  ufeful 
and  pleafant;  and  help  us  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  what  is  related  concerning  the  temper  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  remarkable  among  them. 

But  an  accurate  hiftorian  goes  yet  further,  and  con¬ 
siders  the  caufes  of  a&ious,  and  what  were  the  defigns 
«nd  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obferved, 
ere  apt  to  confound  the  beginnings  of  a&ions  with 
their  fpringa  and  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
Separated.  For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and 
to  be  looked  for  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  ac¬ 
tions  themfelves.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  fome  have  re- 
-prefented  Hannibal’s  befieging  Saguntum  in  Spain, 
^nd  palling  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of 
it  he  fecond  Punic  war.  But  thefe  were  only  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  it.  The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  Hannibal’s  inveterate  hatred  to  them, 
with  which  lie  had  been  imprelfed  from  his  infancy. 
For  his  father,  whom  lie  fucceeded  in  the  command. of 
the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him,  when  but  nine 
years  old,  to  take  a  molt  folemn  oath  upon  an  altar  never 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans  :  and  therefore  he  was 
no  foouer  at  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he  took  the 
fir  ft  opportunity  to  break  with  them.  Again,,  the  true 
fprings  and  caufes  of  aftions  are  to  be  diftinguilhed 
from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretended.  For  gene¬ 
rally  the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view,  the  more  foli- 
citous  they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious  pretences. 
It  is  the  hiftorian’s  bufinefs,  therefore, .  to  lay  open 
and  expofe  to  view  thefe  arts  of  politicians.  So,  as 
the  fame  judicious  hiftorian  remarks,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  Alexander’s  carrying  over  his  army  into  Afia 
to  have  been  the  canfe  of  the  war  between  him  and  the 
Perfians.  That  had  its  being  long  before.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  had  formerly  two  armies  in  Alia,  one  under  Xe¬ 
nophon  and  the  other  commanded  by  Agefilaus.  Now 
the  Afiatics  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  or  moleft  either 
of  thefe  armies  in  their  march.  This  made  king  . Phi¬ 
lip,  Alexander’s  father,  who  was  an  ambitious  prince, 
snd  afpired  after  uuiverfal  monarchy,  think  it  might 
Be  a  pra&icable  thing  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Afia.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  it  ;  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  That  was 
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left  for  his  fon.  But  as  king  Philip  could  not  have  Compofi- 
done  this  without  firft  bringing  the  other  flates  of 
Greece  into  it,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to  avenge 
the  injuries  they  had  all  fuffered  from  the  Perfians  ; 
though  the  real  defign  was  an  univerfal  government, 
both  over  them  and  the  Perfians,  as  appeared  after¬ 
wards  by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  beirg  well 
allured  of  a  perfon’s  real  defigns,  and  to  make  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  Ihould 
be  acquainted  with  his  difpofition,  manners,  way  of 
life,  virtues,  or  vices ;  that  by  comparing  his  adtion3 
with  thefe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  fuit 
each  other.  For  this  reafon  Salluft  is  fo  particular  in 
his  defeription  of  Catiline,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal ;  by 
which  it  appears  credible,  that  the  one  was  capable  of 
entering  into  fuch  a  confpiracy  againft  his  country,  and 
the  other  of  performing  fuch  great  things  as  are  re¬ 
lated  concerning  him.  But  if  the  caufes  of  aftions  lie 
in  the  dark,  and  unknown,  a  prudent  hiftorian  will  not 
trouble  himfelf  or  his  readers  with  vain  and  trilling 
conje&ures  unlefs  fomething  very  probable  offers  it** 
felf. 

Laftly,  an  hiftorian  fhould  relate  the  tjfue  and  evert 
of  the  aftions  he  deferibes.  This  i3  undoubtedly  the 
moll  ufeful  part  of  hiftory  ;  lince  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  arifing  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience  from 
what  lias  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  we 
learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effefts  of 
wifdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  virtues,  it  na¬ 
turally  excites  us  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 
fue  the  fame  meafures  in  our  own  conduft.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  confequences 
which  have  followed  from  violence,  deceit,  ralhnefs,  or 
the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  practices. 

But  fince  the  wifeft  and  moll  prudent  meafures  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  defired  fuccefs,  and  many  crofs 
accidents  may  happen  to  fruftrate  the  heft  concerted 
defigns  ;  when  we  meet  with  inftances  of  this  nature, 
it  prepares  11s  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 
too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  fchemes.  However, 
as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  uftnlly  produce  like 
effe&s  ;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe¬ 
quences  of  virtue  and  wifdom  recorded  in  hiftory  are 
fufficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 
and  to  encourage  us.  to  hope  for  an  anfwerable  fuccefs, 
though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  fhall  in  no  inftance 
meet  with  a  difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
very  juftly  obferves,  that  “  he  who  takes  from  hi¬ 
ftory  the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  aftions,  and  o- 
mits  to  take  notice  whether  the  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  means  made  ufe  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bare  amufement,  without  any  benefit  or  inftru&ion.” 

Thefe,  then,  are  the  fevertil  things  neceffary  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  hiltorical  narrations;  but  the  proper  dif¬ 
pofition  of  them  mult  be  left  to  the  (kill  and  prudence 
of  the  writer. 

II.  Reflexions  made  by  the  writers.  Some  have  con*ofreftcc* 
demned  thefe,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bias  the  reader ;  t;0US4 
who  fhould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  the 
accounts  gf  fa&s  as  he  fees  proper.  But  fince  all 
readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themfelves, 
what  difadvantage  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggeft  to 
them  fuch  obfervations  as  may  affift  them  to  make  the 
belt  ufe  of  what  they  read  l  And  if  the  philofopher  is 
4  E  z  allowed 
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^tionof '  a%wed  ^raw  inferences  from  his  precepts  as  he 
Hiftory.  thin^s  juft  2nd  proper,  why  has  not  the  hiftorian  an 
equal  right  to  make  reflections  upon  the  faCts  he  re¬ 
lates  ?  The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
himfeif  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  preju¬ 
diced,  And  therefore  we  find,  that  the  bell  hifto- 
rians,  have  allowed  themfelves  this  liberty.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  prove  this  by  a  large  number  of  infian¬ 
ces,  but  one  or  two  here  may  fuffice,  When  Sal- 
luft  has  given  a  very  diftind  account  of  the  de- 
figns  of  Catiline,  and  of  the  whole  fchcme  of  the 
confpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with  this  reflexion  : 

All  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Romans  feems 
to  me  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  ft  ate.  For 

when  they  had  extended  their  conquefts  through  the 
whole  world  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  enjoyed  both  peace 
and  plenty,  which  mankind  efteem  their  greatefl  hap- 
pinefs  ;  fome  perfons  were  obflinately  bent  upon  their 
fine  7  °Wn  and  t^at  their  country.  For  notwith- 

f  37 ftandin&  two  decrees  were  publiflied  by  the  fenate,  not 
one  out  of  fo  great  a  multitude  was  prevailed  with,  by 
the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difeover  the 
confpiracy  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Catiline.  So  defpe- 
rate  a  difeafe,  and  as  it  were  infection,  had  feized  the 
minds  of  mofl  people  And  it  is  a  very  handfome 
obfervation  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  ill-conduft  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Capua  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse  ;  by  which  means  they  loft  their  mar- 
...  tial  vigour  through  luxury  and  eafe.  “Thofe  (fays 
;  IS?**1*  he)  wtl°  are.  ^dlcd  mditary  affairs  reckon  this  a 
greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  his  not  marching  his 
army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  vi&ory  at  Can¬ 
nae  ;  for  fuch  a  delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer 
the  victory,  but  this  ill  flep  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  gain  it.”  The  modefty  of  the  hiftorian  in  this  paf- 
fage  is  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  does  not  reprefent 
this  as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  un¬ 
dertake  to  cenfure  the  conduct  of  fo  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was,  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  were 
drilled  in  fuch  affairs.  However,  an  hiftorian  fhould 
be  brief  in  fuch  remarks  ;  and  confider,  that  although 
he  does  not  exceed  his  province  by  applauding  virtue, 
expreffing  a  juft  indignation  againft  vice,  and  interpo- 
iing  his  judgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
the  fads  he  relates  ;  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  diffe¬ 
rence  between  his  refledions  and  the  encomiums  or 
8S  declamations  of  an  orator. 

Gf  fpeeches.  HI.  Speeches  infer  ted  by  hiftorians.  Thefe  are  of 
two  forts,  oblique  and  dired.  The  former  are  fuch 
as  the  hiftorian  recites  in  his  own  perfon,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  fpeaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
in  Juftin  ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  king 
Antiochus  to  carry  the  fjat  of  the  war  againft  the 
Romans  into  Italy.  It  ryns  thus :  “  Having  defired 
liberty  to  fpeak  (he  faid),  none  of  the  prefent  coun- 
fels  and  defigns  pleafed  him  ;  nor  did  he  approve  of 
Greece  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  mana¬ 
ged  in  Italy  to  greater  advantage  :  becaufe  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms, 
or  to  fubdue  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces;  fince  both 
the  nature  of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  diffe¬ 
rent  from  all  others.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  countries  and  plunder  the  towns  ;  but  though 
you  gain  fome  advantage  over  the  Romans,  or  defeat 
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them,  you  muft  ftili  fight  with  them  when  beaten.  Compofi- 
Wherefore,  fhould  any  one  engage  with  them  in  Italy,  tion  °f 
it  was  poflible  for  him  to  conquer  them  by  their  own  Hlttory* 
power,  ftrength,  and  arms,  as  he  himfeif  had  done  ; 
but  fhould  he  attempt  it  out  of  Italy,  the  fource  of 
their  power,  he  would  be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  conrfe  of  a  river,  not  at  the 
fountain-head,  but  where  its  ftreams  were  largeft  and 
deepeft.  This  was  his  judgment  in  private,  and  what 
he  had  offered  as  his  advice,  and  now  repeated  in 
the  prefence  of  his  friends ;  that  all  might  know  in 
what  manner  a  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  againft  the 
Romans,  who  were  invincible  abroad,  but  might  be 
conquered  at  home.  For  they  might  fooner  be  driven 
out  of  their  city  than  their  empire,  and  from  Italy  than 
their  province  ;  having  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
almoft  fubdued  by  himfeif.  That  he  was  never  defeat¬ 
ed  till  he  withdrew  out  of  their  country  ;  but  upon  * 
his  return  to  Carthage,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 
changed  with  the  place.,,  He  feems  to  intimate  by 
this  fpeech,  that  the  Romans  were  like  fome  fierce 5 ’ 
and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no  otherwife  to  be 
fubdued  than  by  wounding  them  in  fome  vital  part. 

In  fpeeches  related  after  this  manner,  we  are  not  ne- 
ceffarily  to  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  gives  us  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  at  firft  delivered,  but  only  the 
fenfe.  But  in  direCt  fpeeches,  the  perfon  himfeif  is  in¬ 
troduced  as  addrefling  his  audience;  and  therefore  the 
words  as  well  as  the  fenfe  are  to  be  fuited  to  his 
chara&er.  Such  is  the  fpeech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  A- 
lexander’s  captains  and  fucceflbrs,  made  to  his  foldiers 
when  they  had  traiteroufly  bound  him  in  chains,  in 
order  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  “  You  fee,  foldiers  (fays 
he),  the  habits  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies ;  that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort:  it  is  by  you,  that  of  a 
conqueror  I  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  a 
captive;  though  you  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year.  But  I  omit 
that,  fince  reflections  do  not  become  perfons  in  calami¬ 
ty.  One  thing  I  intreat,  that,  if  Antigonus  muft  have 
my  life,  you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  it  no 
way  concerns  him  how  or  where  I  fuffer,  and  I  fhall 
efcape  an  ignominious  death.  If  you  grant  me  this, 

I  free  you  from  your  oath,  with  which  you  have  been 
fo  often  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  fhame  reftrains  you 
from  offering  violence  to  me  at  my  requeft,  give  me  a 
fword,  and  fuffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  with¬ 
out  the  obligation  of  an  oath  which  you  have  fworn  r;h  ^ 
to  do  for  your  general.”  c  ^  1  4 

But  this  likewife  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  have  * 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments ;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind,  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  in  hiftory. 

Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  fhould  be  excluded: 
and  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this  ;  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  difeourfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  lie  is  defirous  to  come  to  the  end  of  an 
ad  ion,  and  know  how  it  iffued.  This  is  true,  indeed, 
when  fpeeches  are  either  very  long  or  too  frequent ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like¬ 
wife  inftrudive.  For  it  is  of  fervice  to  know  the 
fprings  and  reafons  of  a&ions;  and  thefe  are  frequently 
opened  and  explained  in  the  fpeeches  of  thofe  by  whom 
they  were  performed.  Others  therefore  have  not  been 
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Coropofi  againft  all  fpeeches  in  general,  but  only  dire*  ones, 
tionof  And  tli is  was  the  opinion  of  Trogus  Pompous,  a  J 
Hiftory-  flin  informs  us;  though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 

- - v'~.  him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  as  we 

X^.xixvm., _  ,  .  the  {beech  of  king  Eumenes. 
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have  feen  already  by  the  fpeech  °f  king  Eumenes 
The  reafon  offered  againft  direft  fpeeches  is,  becaufe 
they  are  not  true  ,  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  a  1 
hiftory,  'from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Sue! 
fpeeches,  therefore,  are  faid  to  weaken  the  credit 
the  writer ;  fince  he  who  will  tell  us  that  another 
perfon  fpoke  fuch  things  which  lie  does  not  kno  w 
that  he  ever  did  fpeak,  and  in  fuch  language  as  he 
could  not  ufe,  may  take  the  fame  liberty  m  reprefent- 
ing  his  aftions.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Livy  gives 
us  the  fpeeches  of  Romulus,  the  Sabine  women,  Bru¬ 
tus,  and  others,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate, 
both  the  things  themfelves  are  imaginary,  and  the 
language  wholly  difagreeable  to  the  times  in  which 
thofe  perfons  lived.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  when 
.feveral  hiftorians  relate  fome  particular  fP«ch  of  “e 
fame  perfon,  they  widely  differ  both  in  the  fubj 
matter  and  expreffions.  So  the  fpeech  ofVeturia, 
bv  which  (lie  diffuaded  her  fon  Coriolanus  from  be- 
fieging  Rome  when  he  came  againft  it  with  an  army 
of  Volfcians  to  avenge  the  injuries  lie  had  received,  is 
very  differently  related  by  Livy,  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naffus,  and  Plutarch.  Such  fictions  fpeeches  there¬ 
fore  are  judged  more  fit  for  poets,  who  are  allowed  a 
greater  liberty  to  indulge  tlieir  fancy  than  hiftorians. 
And  if  any  direft  fpeeches  are  to  be  infected,  they 
(hould  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpoken  by  the  per¬ 
fons  to  whom  they  are  afenbed,  where  any  fuch  have 
been  preferred.  Thefe  have  been  the  fentiments  of 
fome  critics  both  ancient  and  modern.  However, 
there  is  fcarce  an  ancient  hiftorian  now  extant,  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not.  fome  fpeeches,  more  or 
lefs,  in  his  works;  and  thofe  not  only  oblique,  but 
alfo  direa.  They  feem  to  have  thought  it  a  neceffary 
ornament  to  their  writings  :  and  even  where  the  true 
fpeeches  might  be  come  at,  have  cliofen  rather  to  give 
them  in  their  own  words;  in  order,  probably,  to  pre- 
ferve  an  equality  in  the  ftyle.  Since  therefore  the  beft 
andmoft  faithful  hiftorians  have  generally  taken  this 

liberty,  we  are  to  dittinguilh  between  their  accounts 
of  fa&s  and  their  fpeeches.  In  the  former,  where 
nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe 
they  adhere  to  truth,  according  to  the  beft  lmorma- 
tion  they  could  get ;  but  in  the  latter,  that  their  view 
is  only  to  acquaint  us  with  the  caufes  and  fprmgs  of 
aftions,  which  they  chole  to  do  m  the  form  of  fpeech¬ 
es,  as  a  method  moft  ornamental  to  tne  work,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  to  the  reader:  Though  the  beft  lu.lonans 
are  cautious  of  inferting  fpeeches,  but  where  they  are 
very  proper,  and  upon  fome  folemn  and  weighty  oc- 
ca/ons.  Thucydides  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft ^who 
brought  complete  and  finilhed  fpeeches  into  hiftory, 
thofe  of  Herodotus  being  but  fhort  and  lmperfeft. 
And  though  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  in  his  cenfure 
upon  Thucydides,  feems  then  to  have  difliked  that  part 
of  his  conduct;  yet  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  imi¬ 
tate  it  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  where  we  find  many 

not  only  oblique,  but  alfo  direa  fpeeches. 

What  has  been  faid  of  fpeeches,  may  hkew.fe  be 
underftood  of  letters,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with 
in  hiftoriesj.as  that  of  Alexander  to  Danus  in  CL 

3, 
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Curtius,  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  in  Tacitus,  and  Compoft- 
many  others.  Some  letters  are  wholly  and  Hiflory, 

in  others  perhaps  the  hiftorian  reprefents  the  fubftance  - - 

of  what  was  really  faid,  but  gives  it  his  own  drefs.  Lib.  iv. 
Thus  we  find  that  fhort  letter  of  Lentulus  to  CaUhne  ^ 
at  the  time  of  his  confpu-acy  differently  related  by  Ci-  ..  j6j 
cero  and  Salluft.  The  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be 
this  :  That  as  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people 
of  Rome  in  his  third  oration  againft  Catiline,  it  is 
reafonable  to  imagine  he  did  it  in  the  very  words  of 
the  letter,  which  he  had  by  him  ;  whereas  Salluft,  as 
an  hiftorian,  might  think  it  fufficient  to  give  the  fenfe 

of  it  in  his  own  words.  ,  _  , 

IV.  Dhre [firms.  Thefe,  if  rightly  managed,  afford 
the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  Like  fpeeches, 
they  fhould  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent;  felt 
they  interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert  the 
reader  from  the  main  defign  of  the  work.  But  now 
and  then  to  introduce  a  beautiful  defcnption,  or  iome 
remarkable  incident,  which  may  give  light  to  the  iub- 
ieft,  is  fo  far  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather  a 
relief  to  the  reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with 
greater  pleafure  and  attention.  See  further  on  this 
head,  Oratory,  n°  37. 

Art.  III.  Of  Order. 


f 

Since  moft  hiftories  confift  of  an  introduftion  and  0f  order., 
the  bodv  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order  is 
requifite,  we  (hall  fpeak  to  them  feparately. 

1.  The  defign  of  the  introduftion  is  the  fame  here 
as  in  orations.  For  the  hiftorian  propofes  three  things 
by  his  introduftion,  which  may  be  called  its  parts ; 
to  give  his  reader  fome  general  view  of  the  fubjett,  to 
engage  his  attention,  and  to  poffefs  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  performance.  Some  have 
thought  this  laft  unneceffary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  it 
we  confider  how  differently  mankind  are  apt  to  judge 
of  the  fame  perfons  and  aftions,  it  feems  as  requifue 
for  an  hiftorian  to  be  well  efteemed  as  an  orator.  And 
therefore  we  find  fome  of  the  beft  hiftorians  have  not 
-omitted  this  part.  Livy’s  introduftion  has  been  very 
much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a  mafter-piece  in 
its  kind.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  deiign. 

<<  Whether  (fays  he)  it  may  anfwer  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certain,  nor 
if  I  was  fhould  I  venture  to  declare  it.”  Soon  after 
he  endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader’s  attention,  by  re¬ 
prefen  ting  the  grandeur  and  ufefuinefs  of  the  fubjett 
in  the  following  words  :  “  Either  I  am  prejudiced  m- 
favour  of  my  fubjed,  or  there  never  was  any  ltate 
greater,  more  virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  examples, 
or  in  which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance, 
or  poverty  and  thriftinefs  were  either  more  highly  or 
longer  efteemed,  they  always  coveting  lefs  the  lefs  they 
enjoyed.”  And  then  he  prefently  proceeds  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable- 
opinion  :  “  Although  my  name  is  obfeure  in  fo  great 
a  number  of  writers,  yet  it  is  a  comfort  that  they* 
cloud  it  by  their  fame  and  character.  But  I  fhall  gain 
this  advantage  by  my  labour,  that  I  fhall  be  diverted* 
for  a  time  from  the  profped  of  thofe  evils  which  the 
age  has  feen  for  fo  many  years  ;  while  my  mind  is 
wholly  intent  upon  former  times,  free  from  all  that  care 
which  gives  the  writer  an  uneafmefs,  though  it  cannot' 
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bias  him  again  ft  the  truth.''  In  this  paffage  we  fee 
he  endeavours  to  gain  the  good  efteem  of  his  readers 
trom  two  very  powerful  motives,  modeily  and  a  ftrift 
regard  to  truth.  It  may  fearce  feem  nectffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  introduftions  are  eilccmcd  the  bell 
which  are  moil  natural;  that  is,  f„ch  as  are  taken 
trom  the  fubjeft-matter  of  the  hiflory  Itfelf,  and  clofe- 
ly  connected  vvith  It.  Such  are  thofe  of  Herodotus, 


1  hucydides,  Livy,  1  acitus,  and  others.  And  there-' 
,ore  Salluft  is  greatly  blamed  by  Quintilian  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  introduftions,  which  are  fo  general,  that 
they  might  fuit  -other  hiilories  as  well  as  thofe  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  Introduftions  Ihould  like¬ 
wise  be  proportioned  to  thelength  of  the  work.  We 
meet  with  fome  few  hlftories.  In  which  the  writers  im¬ 
mediately  enter  upon  their  fubjeft,  without  any  Intro- 
auction ;  as  Xenophon  in  his  Expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  Caefar  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic 
and  Civil  Wars.  But  the  latter  does  not  profefs  to 
write  a  j nil  hiftory;  and  therefore  left  himfelf  more  at 
.‘liberty,  as  well  in  this  refpeft  as  in  fome  others. 

2.  But  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
ebony  of  the  work.  And  this  may  be  managed  two 
ways;  either  by  attending  te  the  time  in  a  chronolo¬ 
gical  fer.es,  or  the  different  nature  and  circumftances 
ot  the  things  contained  in  the  liiftory.  However  as 
thefe  two methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjefts.’we 
•  Ihall  a  little  confider  to  what  kind  of  hlftories  each  of 
them  feems  more  properly  adapted.  All  hiftory  then, 
>:>s  we  have  obferved  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
ions ;  biography,  the  hiftory  of  particular  fairs,  and 
the  general  hiftory  of  fveral  fates  exifting  at  the  fame 
vtinie. 

In  .biography  or  the  lives  of  particular  perfons, 
lOit  writers  follow  the  order  of  r _ 
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In  a  general  hiftory,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al-  Compefi- 
ways  be  preferved;  though,  where  the  aftions  of  dif-  tion°I 
ferent  communities  have  refpeft  to  one  as  the  princi-  Hia°r^ 
pal,  they  fhould  all,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  referred  to 
the  tranfaftions  of  that  ftate.  -But  even  here  the  fe- 
veral  affairs  of  thofe  different  ftates  ought  to  be  rela- 
ted  feparately,  which  will  neceffarily  occafion  the  an¬ 
ticipating  fome  things,  and  poftponing  others,  fo  that 


•moft  writers  follow  the  order  of  time  ;  though  fome 
reduce  them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues 
and  vices,  or  their  public  and  private  charaftcr.  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  have  taken  the  former  me- 
tliod,  and  Suetonius  the  latter. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  flates,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  beft,  as  being  moft  natural  and  eafy. 
And  therefore  it  has  ufually  been  obferved  by  the  beft 
Jnilorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.  Taci¬ 
tus,  indeed,  wrote  two  diftinft  works  ;  one  of  which 
he  called  Annals,  and  the  other  I- forks.  And  as  in 
both  he  has  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  have  been 
at  a  lofs  to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  tliefe  different 
titles,  unltfs  that  m  the  former  work  he  confines  him- 
felf  more  clofely  to  the  fafts  themfelves,  and  does  not 
treat  lo  largely  upon  the  caufes,  manner,  or  event  of 
them,  as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the 
circumftances  of  fafts,  there  is  a  certain  order  proper 
.to  be  obferved,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain 
and  intelligible.  Thus,  for  inftance,  in  the  defcrip- 
t.on  of  a  battle  or  ficge,  the  time  ftiould  firft  be  known, 
then  the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  who  condufted  it, 
then  the  number  of  forces,  and  other  requif.tes,  after- 
wards  the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  aftion  itfelf, 
and  laflly  the  event.  But  fometimcs  it  is  neceffary  to 
add  the  time  in  which  feveral  of  the  other  circum- 
hances  happened,  efpecially  in  aftions  of  any  confider- 
able  length.  _  Where  the  order  of  thefe  circumftances 
is  confufed,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it 
both  lefs  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult 
to  remember. 


they  cannot  ail  (land  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were,  performed.  However,  Velleius  Paterculus 
lays  very  juiily  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft,  “  That 
every  entire  aftion,  placed  together  in  one  view,  is 
much  better  apprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
'times.”  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  for  better  p  refer  ving 
‘the  chronology,  it  is  uftial  vvith  hiftorians,  when  they 
have  finifhed  any  particular  narrative,  in  palling  to  the 
next,  to  exprefs  the  time  by  fome  Ihort  and  plain 
■tranfition;  and  fomethne3  to  apologize  for  themfelves, 
by  affigning  the  reafons  of  their  conduft.  So  Poly! 
bins,  whofe  hiftory  is  of  this  kind,  fays  concerning 
nimielf;  ct  As  in  writing  the  actions  of  each  year,  in 
the  order  of  time,  I  endeavour  to  rep  re  fen  t  ;  he  affairs 
of  the  fame  nation  together  in  one  fummary  view,  it 
is  plain  tuat  inconvenience  muft  of  courfe  attend  this 
way  of  writing.**  Curtius  profelfes  only  to  write  the 
aftions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  his  hi¬ 
ftory  contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greateft 
ftates  in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although, 
in  the  courfe  of  thofe  tranfaftfons,  the  war  between 
Archelaus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of 
Sparta,  happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexander  at 
Arbela  ;  yet  the  hiftorian  not  only  relates  that  battle 
firft,  but  carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander’s  affairs 
in  Afia  to  the  death  of  Darius  without  interruption  ; 
for  which  he  gives  this  reafon  :  “  If  I  Ihould  relate 
the  affairs  of  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean 
time,  either  in  Greece  or  Illyrium  and  Thrace,  each 
ni  their  proper  order  and  time,  I  muft  interrupt  the 
affairs  of  Afia  ;  which  it  is  much  better  to  reprefen t 
together  in  one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to 
the  flight  and  death  of  Darius.”  Such  anachronifms,  r  7 
therefore,  are  nothing  more  than  what  neceffarily  arife,t>.‘  * 
iometimes  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  :  As  every 
thing,  the  more  complex  it  is,  and  contains  under  it  a 
great  number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  di<TCfted 
in  a  regular  order.  But  in  an  hiftory  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  flates,  whofe  affairs  are  independent  of  one  an¬ 
other,  the  aftions  of  each  nation  muft  neceffarily  be 
Separated,  in  order  to  reprefent  them  in  a  juft  view 
and  prevent  coufufion.  This  is  the  method  which 
Herodotus  has  taken,  as  like  wife  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Jultin.  Now  both  the  plealure  and  benefit  which 
fuch  hlftories  afford,  arife  from  obfemng  the  conduft 
of  each  ftate  feparately  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs, 
and  then  comparing  one  with  the  other.  And  as  the 
order  of  time  muft  frequently  be  inteirupted,  it  is  not 
Unulual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation  ;  which  pre- 
ferves  an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  connefts  it  in  one 
confident  body. 

The  divifion  of  hiilories  into  books  was  defigned 
only  for  the  better  diilinftion  of  the  fubjeft  and  eafe 
of  the  reader.  And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 
into  chapters,  is  rather  a  praftice  of  later  editors 
(founded,  as  they  have  thought,  on  the  fame  rea- 
2  funs). 
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Art.  IV.  Of  Style. 
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Of  Ryle. 


An  hiRorical  Ryle  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature, 
between  that  of  a  poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from, 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parts,  but  likewife  in 
the  common  idioms  and  forms  of  expreflion. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  “  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
in  hiflory  than  brevity  of  exprefiion,  joined  with  pu¬ 


rity  and  ’perfpicuity.”  Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar 
olat  ^7*.  to  hiflory,  but  yet  it  is  absolutely  neceffary  ;  for  no 

*7,5’  one  wi]l  ever  think  him  fit  to  write  an  hiRory  who  is  of  action  which  require  very  pathetic  and  moving  Ian- 
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and  vigour;  without  which  neither  the  chara&ers  of  Compofi- 
eminent  perfons,  nor  their  remarkable  a6lions,  which  t,on 
make  lip  the  main  bulinefs  of  hiflory,  can  be  duly  re- 
prefented  :  for  even  things  in  thernfelves  great  and 
excellent,  if  related  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  of¬ 
ten  do  not  afFtdl  11s  in  a  degree  fuitable  to  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance.  And  this  feems  particularly  ne- 
ceffary  in  fpeeches,  in  order  to  reprefent  what  every 
one  fays,  according  to  his  different  country,  age,  tem¬ 
per,  and  Ration  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may 
fuppofe  lie  either  really  did,  or  would  have  fpokeu 
himfelf  on  that  occafiom  Befides,  there  are  fome  feeues* 


Cell.  lib. 
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not  maRer  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes :  and 
therefore  when  Albinus  had  written  an  hiltory  of  the 
Roman  affairs  in  Greek,  and  apologized  for  any  flips 
or  improprieties  that  might  be  found  in  the  language 
upon  the  account  of  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato  called 
him  a  trifkr,  for  choofjng  to  do  that  which,  after  he 
had  done  it,  he  was  obliged  to  afk  pardon  for  doing. 
Nor  is  perfpicuity  lefs  requifite  in  an  hiRorical  Ryle. 
The  nature  of  tlie  fubjed  plainly  directs  to  this.  For 
as  hiRory  confiits  principally  in  narration,  clearnefs 
and  perfpicuity  is  nowhere  more  neceffary  than  in  a- 
relation  of  fads.  But  thefe  two  properties  are  t©  be 
accompanied  with  brevity,  fmee  nothing  is  more  difa-. 
greeable  than  a  long  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in 
this  refped  an  hiRorical  Ryle  differs  both  from  that 
of  poetry  and  oratory.  For  the .  poet  frequently 
heightens  and  enlarges  his  descriptions  of  fads,  by 


g  11  age  to  reprefent  them  agreeably  to  their  nature. 
And  in  descriptions,  the  moR  beautiful  tropes  and 
lively  figures  are  often  neceffary  to  fet  the  ideas  of 
things  in  a  proper  light,  Fiom  whence  it  appears** 
that  painting  and  imagery  makes  up  no  fmail  part  of- 
the  hiRorian’s  province,,  though  his  colours  are  not  fo, 
Rrong  and  glittering  as  thofe  either  of  the  poet  or 
orator.  He  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  men  and  the  nature  of  the  paf- 
fions,  lince  he  is  often  obliged  ’  to  deferibe  both  ;  in  * 
the  former  of  which  Herodotus  excels,  and  Thucydi¬ 
des  in  the  latter,  as  Dionyfius  has  obferved. 

Now  from  thefe  ieveral.  properties  laid  down  by  an¬ 
cient  writers,  as  requifite  for  an  hiRorical  Ryle,  it 
feems  upon  the  whole  to  agree  beR  with  the  middle 
charader.  And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what 
they  fay  relating  to  the  ornamental- parts  of  Ryle; 


dwelling  upon  every~ circumRance,  placing  it  in  diffe-  namely,  compofition  and  dignity.  As  to  the  former 
rent  views,  and  embellifhing  it  with  the  fineR  ornaments  of  thefe,  which  refpeds  the  Rrudure  of  fentences,  and 
of  wit  and  language,  to  render  his  images  more  a-  the  feveral  parts  of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that 
greeable  ;  and  the  orator  often  does  the  like,  with  a  w  An  hiRorical  period  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high* 
defign  to  Rrike  the  pafiions.  .  But  fuch  colouring  is  nor  fink  very  low,  but  to  preferve  a  medium.”  This 
not  the  bufinefs  of  an  hiftorian,  who  aims  at  nothing  fimplicity  (he  fays)  “  becomes  the  gravity  and  cre- 
more  than  a  juR  and  faithful  reprefentation  of  what  dit  of  hiRory ;  and  diRinguifhes  it  from  oratory  on  the 
he  relates,  in  a  way  beR  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  in  one  hand,  and  dialogue  on  the  other.”  '  His  meaning 
fuch  language  as  is  moR  propei  to  fet  it  in  a  plain  and  is,  that  hiRorical  periods  fhould  neither  be  fo  full  and 
eafy  light.  fonorous  as  is  frequent  in  oratory nor  yet  fo  fhort 

Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  an  hiRorical  ftyle,  fays  :  and  flat,  as  in  dialogue  :  the  former  of  which,  as  he. 
“  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  fays,  require  a  Rrong  voice  to  pronounce  therm;  and 
that  harfhnefs  and  poignancy  which  is  ufual  at  the  the  latter  have  fcarce  the  appearance  of  periods.  So. 
bar.”  The  properties  here  mentioned  diRinguifh  this  that*  according  to  this  judicious  writer,  the  periods 
Ryle  from  that  of  judicial  difeourfes,  in  which  the  beR  fuited  for  hiRory  are  thefe  which,  being  of  a  mo-, 
orator  oftefi  finds  it  neceffary  to  vary  his  manner  of  derate  length,  will  admit  of  ajuR  rife,  and  cadency, , 
f peaking,  in  order  to  anfwer  different  views,  either  of  and  may  be  pronounced,  wdth  eafe.  And  Dionyfius* 
purfuing  an  argument,  prefling  an  adverfary,  addref-  tells  us,  that  “  HiRory  fhould  flow  fmooth  and  even,  , 
ling  a  judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  his  caufe.  every  where  confident  with  itfelf,  without  roughnefs 
This  occafions  an  inequality  in  his  Ryle,  while  he  or  chafms  in  the  found.”  This  relates  to  the  harmony 
f peaks  fometimes  dire&ly,  at  other  times  by  way  of  of  periods,  which  arifes  from  Rich  a  pofition  of  the 
queRion,  and  intermixes  fhort  and  concife  expreffions  words,  as  renders  the  found  pleafant  and  agreeable. 


with  round  and  flowing  periods.  But  the  hiRorian 
has  no  neceffity  for  fuch  variations  in  his  Ryle.  It 
is.  his  province  to.  efpoufe  no  party,  to  have  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  but  to  appear  wholly”  difintereRed  and 
indifferent  to  all;  and  therefore  his  language  fhould 
be  fmooth  and  equal  in  his.  relations  of  perfons  and 
their  a&ions. 

But  further:  Dionyfius  makes*  “  decency  a  princi¬ 
pal  virtue  in  an  hiRorian;”  which  he  explains  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  “  he  ought  to  preferve  the  chara&ers  of  the 
perfons  and  dignity  of  the  a&ions  of  which  he  treats.” 
And  to  do  this  it  feems  neceffary  that  an  hiRorical 
Ryle  fhould  be  animated  with  a  good  degree  of.,  life 


and,  as  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  hiRory* 

And  as  ta  dignity,  which  refpe6ls  the.  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  “  HiRory 
fhould  be  embelliflied  with  fuch  figures  as  are  neither 
vehement  nor  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  art.”  ' 

This  is  agreeable  to  what  Cicero  obferves,  in  com¬ 
paring  Xenophon  and  Califihenes,  two  Greek  liiRo* 
rians.  “  Xenophon  the  Socratic  (fays  he)  wa3  the 
firR  philofopher,  and  after  him  Califthenes,>  the  fcho- 
lar  of  AriRotle,  who  wrote  an  hiRory  :  .the  latter  al-r 
moR  like  a  rhetorician  ;  but  the  Ryle  of  the  former  is 
more  moderate,  and  has  not.  the  force  of  an  orator,  De  Ofat^ 
lefs  vehement  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  more  fweet^-  m 
f  and  f * *** 


6oo  HIST 

Cnmpou-  and  pkafant.5*  The  difference  between  thefe  two 
tion  of  writers,  with  regard  to  their  ftyle,  confided  chiefly 
^■Hiftory.  jn  t|le  ci1Q;ceof  their  figures;  which  in  Xenophon  were 
~  more  gentle  and  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  Cicero  more  agreeable  to  hiftory.  Now  thefe 
feveral  properties  relating  to  the  ornaments  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  thofe  before  mentioned,  which  by  an¬ 
cient  writers  have  been  thought  requifite  for  hiftory, 
are  all  fuited  to  the  middle  {lyle,  as  we  have  elfewhere' 
lhown  at  large.  See  Oratory,  n°  99 — J2I. 

But  notwithftanding  this  general  account  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  properties  which  conftitute  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
admits  of  confiderabie  varieties  from  the  different  na¬ 
ture  and  dignity  of  the  fubjeft.  The  lives  of  particu¬ 
lar  perfons  do  not  require  that  ftrength  and  majefty  of 
expreffion,  nor  all  thofe  ornaments  of  language,  as 
an  hiftory  of  the  Roman  empire.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  ftyle  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  Livy.  The  former  is  fmooth  and 
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eafy,  force  rifing  above  the  low  character  5  but  the  Compofi. 
latter  often  approaches  near  to  the  fublime.  And  tl?n  °? 
other  hiftorians  again  have  kept  a  medium  between 
thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  middle  ftyle  is  the  proper  chara&er  for  hi¬ 
ftory  ;  though  hiftorians  may  fometimes  fink  into  the 
low  character,  and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence  of  the  fublime,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  their  fubjeft,  or  fome  particular  parts 
of  it.  For  that  is  to  be  efteemed  the  proper  charac¬ 
ter  of  any  writing  which  in  the  general  befl  fuits  it. 

And  this  diftin&ion  may  help  us  in  fome  meafure  to 
reconcile  the  fentiments  of  writers  upon  this  head 
who  feem  to  attribute  different  characters  to  an  hifto- 
rical  ftyle,  or  at  leaft  to  judge  where  the  truth  lies; 
fince  a  variety  of  ftyle  is  not  only  requifite  in  different 
fubjeCts,  but  likewife  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
work. 
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Hiftory  History  of  Nature ,  or  Natural  Hiftory .  See  Na- 
H  TURAL  Hiftory * 

Hithe.  HISTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  fignified  an  aCtor 
— V— '  or  comedian  ;  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  his  part  by  geftures  and  dancing.  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  hiftriones  were  brought  to  Rome 
from  Etruria,  in  the  year  of  the  city  391,  (Dec.  i. 

lib.  7.) 

HISTRIX.  See  Hystrjx. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
fordfhire  in  England,  fituated  near  a  large  wood  called 
Hitchwood.  The  manor  was  the  ancient  demefne  of 
the  kings  of  England,  as  it  continues  at  this  day;  and 
it  has  been  the  dower  of  feveral  of  their  queens.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  for  number 
of  ftreets,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  ftaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  divers  merchants  of  the  ftaple  of  Calais  refuted 
here,  fince  which  that  trade  is  loft.  The  inhabitants 
now  make  large  quantities  of  malt ;  and  the  market  is 
one  of  the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  W.  Long. 
O.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

HITHE,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  70  miles 
from  London.  It  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports ;  and 
had  formerly  five  parifhes,  but  by  the  choaking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents  is  now  reduced  to  one. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  numbers  of  its  inhabitants 
were  cut  off  by  a  peftilence,  200  of  their  houfes  con- 
fumed  by  fire,  and  five  of  their  fhips  funk  at  fea,  with 
the  lofs  of  100  men  ;  fo  that  the  people  were  going  to 
abandon  the  town,  had  not  the  king  by  his  chatter 
generoufly  releafed  to  them,  for  five  turns  next  follow¬ 
ing,  their  fervice  of  five  fhips  of  100  men  and  five 
horfe,  which  they  were  to  have  furnifhed  out  and  kept 
at  their  own  charge  in  the  king’s  wars  for  15  days. 
It  was  firft  incorporated  by  the  name  of  barons  of  the 
town  and  port  of  Hith  ;  but  the  government  was  after¬ 
wards  changed.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  the  name  of  the  mayor,  jurats,  and  common¬ 
alty  of  the  town  and  port  of  Hith,  who  with  the  free¬ 
men  ele£t  the  members  of  parliament.  The  mayor  is 
choft  yearly  on  Candlemas- day.  Here  is  a  market  on 
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Saturdays,  and  fairs  in  July  and  December.  From 
hence  to  Canterbury  is  a  paved  Roman  military- way, 
called  Stoney- Street  ;  and  at  a  little  diftance  from  hence 
are  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  caftle,  which  included 
10  acres.  There  is  a  remarkable  pile  of  dry  bones  in 
the  town,  28  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  8  high;  they  are 
kept  in  a  vault  under  the  church  in  as  good  order  as 
books  in  a  library,  confifling  of  feveral  thoufand  heads, 
arms,  legs,  thigh  bones,  &c.  fome  very  gigantic,  and 
appear  by  an  infeription  to  be  the  remains  of  theDanes 
and  Britons  killed  in  a  battle  near  this  place,  before 
the  Norman  conqueft.*  From  hence  to  Boulogne  is 
reckoned  the  fhorteft  cut  to  France.  E.  Long.  1 . 7, 
N.  Lat.  51.6. 

HITTITES,  the  defendants  of  Heth.  See  Heth. 

HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.  See  Apis  and  Bee. 

HIV PTES,  a  people  defeended  from  Canaan.  They 
dwelt  at  firft  in  the  country  which  was  afterwards  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Caphtorims,  or  Philifiines.  There  were 
Hivites  likewife  at  Shechem  and  Gibeon,  and  conse¬ 
quently  in  the  centre  of  the  promifed  land  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Shechem  and  the  Gibeonites  were  Hi¬ 
vites,  (Jofhuaxi.  19.  Genefis  xxxiv.  2.)  Laftly,  there 
were  fome  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Her- 
mon  (Jofhua  xi.  3.)  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  Cad¬ 
mus,  who  carried  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  into  Greece, 
was  an  Hivite.  His  name  Cadmus ,  comes  from  the  He¬ 
brew  Kedeniy  **  the  eaft,”  becaufe  he  was  of  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name  of  hi3  wife 
Hermioney  comes  from  mount  Hermon,  at  the  foot 
whereof  the  Hivites  had  their  dwelling.  The  meta- 
morphofis  of  Cadmus’s  companions  into  ferpents  is 
grounded  on  the  fignification  of  the  name  Hivites ,  which 
in  Phoenician  fignifies  “  ferpents.” 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  earth 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  harder,  and 
feeling  like  foap;  whence  fome  think  that  it  is  either 
the  fame  with  the  foap-rock  of  Cornwall,  or  very 
like  it.  The  Chinefe  diffolve  it  in  water  .till  the  li¬ 
quor  is  of  the  confidence  of  cream,  and  then  varnifh 
their  China-ware  with  it. 
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Hoadley.  HOADLEY  (Benjamin),  fucceflively  bifhop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  Winchefter,  was 
born  in  1676.  His  firft  preferment  in  the  church  was 
the  reftory  of  St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  lefturefhip  of 
St  Mildred’s  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  1706,  he 
publifhed  fome  Remarks  on  the  late  bifhop  Atterbury’ s 
fermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bennet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
terbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadley,  laid 
down  fome  dangerous  proportions  Two  years  after, 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lifts  againft  this  for¬ 
midable  antagonift  ;  and  in  his  exceptions  againft  a  fer¬ 
mon  publifhed  by  Dr  Atterbury,  intitled  “  The  Power 
of  Charity  to  cover  Sin,”  he  attacked  the  doftor  with 
his  ufual  ftrength  of  reafoning  and  difpaflionate  in¬ 
quiry.  In  1709,  another  difpute  arofe  between  thefe 
two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the  doftrine  of 
non-refiftance,  occafioned  by  a  performance  of  Mr 
Hoadley’s,  intitled  “  The  Meafures  of  Obedience 
fome  pofitions  in  which  Dr  Atterbury  endeavoured 
to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fermon,  preached  that 
year  before  the  London  clergy.  In  this  debate  Mr 
Hoadley  fignalized  himfelf  in  fo  eminent  a  degree, 
that  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  gave  him  a 
particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by  reprefenting, 
in  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  the  fignal  fervices  he 
had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. — 
The  principles,  however,  which  he  elpoufed  being  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times,  drew 
on  him  the  virulence  of  a  party  ;  yet  it  was  at  this 
period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himfelf  exprefled  it,  fury 
feemed  to  be  let  loofe  upon  him)  that  the  late  Mrs  How¬ 
land  prefented  him  to  the  reftory  of  Streatham  in  Sur¬ 
ry,  unafked,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  either  ha¬ 
ving  feen  her  or  been  feen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  king  George  I.  Mr  Hoadley  was  confecrated 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor;  and,  1717,  having  broached 
fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Chrift’s  king¬ 
dom,  &c.  he  again  became  the  objeft  of  popular  cla¬ 
mour.  At  this  juncture  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  an¬ 
other  particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means 
of  which  the  convocation  was  fucceflively  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  fit,  nor  do  any  bufinefs, 
till  that  refentment  was  entirely  fubfided.  In  1721 
he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford  ;  and  from  thence,  in 
1723,  to  Salifbury.  In  1734,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Winchefter  (on  the  demife  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub- 
liftied  his  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament  :  a  perform¬ 
ance  which  ferved  as  a  butt  for  his  adverfaries  to  fhoot 
at,  yet  impartially  owns  it  to  be  clear,  rational,  and 
manly,  wrote  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  every  ferious  and  confiderate 
inquirer  after  truth. — His  latter  days  were  embittered 
by  a  moft  vile  inftance  of  fraud  and  ingratitude.  The 
bifhop  took  a  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure 
his  religion,  under  his  proteftion,  with  no  other  re¬ 
commendation  than  that  of  his  neceflities;  in  return  for 
which  aft  of  humanity,  the  prieft  found  an  opportunity 
of  getting  the  bifhop’s  name  written  by  his  own  hand) 
and,  caufmg  a  note  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  be  placed 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.  But  the  bifhop  deny¬ 
ing  it  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice, 
and  was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofition.  The  un¬ 
grateful  villain  had  now  recourfe  to  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  charged  the  bifhop  with  being  a  drunkard  ; 
and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he  was 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II* 


in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  bifhop  made  a  full  Hoadley 
and  nervous  anfwer ;  in  which  he  cxpofed  the  man’s  i! 
falfehood,  and  folemniy  averred  that  he  was  never  t  Hcbbe9, 
drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defence,  anck  he  had  the  happi* 
nefs  to  find  himfelf  perfeftly  acquitted  even  of  any 
fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  pofTeffed 
uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publifhed  in  1754 
and  1755)  are  efteemed  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the 
Englifh  language,  for  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  ener¬ 
gy  and  ftrength  of  reafoning,  and  a  free  and  mafterly 
manner.  In  private  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
eafy,  and  complying;  fond  of  company^  yet  would 
frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudy  or  deva- 
tion.  He  was  every  where  happy  ;  and  particularly 
in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
inflrufting  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  83.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  1.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  2.  Reafon- 
ablenefs  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.  His 
trafts  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in 
his  life  inferted  in  the  fupplement  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 

Hoadley  (Benjamin,  M.  D.),  fon  of  the  former, 
was  born  in  17 c6;  and  ftudied  at  Bennet  college 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring  after¬ 
wards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  de¬ 
gree  in  phyfic  ;  and  particularly  applying  himfelf  to 
mathematical  and  philofophical  ftudies,  was,  when  very 
young,  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety.  He 
was  made  regifter  of  Hereford  while  his  father  filled 
that  fee,  and  was  early  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jefty’s  houfehold,  but  died  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea  in 
1757.  He  wrote,  T.  Three  Letters  on  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  4to.  2.  The  Sufpicious  Hufband,  a  co¬ 
medy.  3.  Obfervations  on  a  feries  of  eleftrical  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and,  4.  Oratio  anniverjaria,  in  Theatro  Col. Med* 

Londin,  ex  Harvei  injlituto  habita  die  Offob.  1742. 

HOAI-ngan-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Hiang-nan.  According  to  Grofier,  it  is  fitnated  in 
a  marfh,  and  is  enclofed  by  a  triple  wall.  As  the  ground 
on  which  it  ftands  is  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the 
inhabitants  live  in  continual  dread  of  an  inundation.  The 
fuburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  of  a  league  on  each  fide 
of  the  canal,  and  form  at  their  extremity  a  kind  of 
port  on  the  river  Hoang-ho.  This  place  is  very  po¬ 
pulous,  and  every  thing  in  it  announces  an  aftive  and 
brifk  trade.  One  of  thofe  great  mandarins  who  have 
the  infpeftion  of  the  canals  and  navigation,  and  who 
are  alfo  obliged  to  fupply  the  court- with  neceflary  pro¬ 
visions,  refides  here.  This  city  has  eleven  other  under 
its  jurifdidtion  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  fecond,  and 
nine  of  the  third  clafs. 

HOAR-hound,  in  botany.  See  Marubium. 

HOARSENESS,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the 
voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatural  afperity 
and  roughnefs  thereof.  The  parts  affefted  are  the  a- 
fpera  arteria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufes  and  cure,  fee 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HOBAL,  in  mythology,  an  idol  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  the  worfhip  of  which  at  Mecca  was  deftroyed 
by  Mahomet. 

liOBBLS  (Thomas),  a  famous  writer,  born  at 
Malmfbury  in  1588,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman.  He 
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completed  his  fludies  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
governor  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  Cavendifh  earl  of 
Devonfhire.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy 
with  that  young  nobleman,  and  at  length  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.  He  tranf- 
lated  Thucydides  into  Englifh ;  and  publifhed  his 
tranflation  in  1628,  in  order  to  fhovv  his  countrymen, 
from  the  Athenian  hiftory,  the  disorders  and  confu- 
Ilons  of  a  democratical  government.  In  1626  his 
patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  died;  and  in  1628  his 
fon  died  alfo :  which  lofs  affe&ed  Mr  Hobbes  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the  Ion  of  Sir 
Gervafe  Clifton  ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  flaid  there  fome  time.  But  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  folicited  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early,  and 
to  which  he  owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obligations. 
In  1631,  the  counteff  dowager  of  Devonfhire  defired 
to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was  then 
about  the  age  of  13.  This  was  very  fuitable  to  Mr 
Hobbes’s  inclinations,  who  difeharged  that  trufl  with 
great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634,  he  republifhed 
his  tranflation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  de¬ 
dication  to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives  a 
large  chara&er  of  his  father,  and  reprefents  in  the 
flrongeft  terms  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that  il- 
Juftriou3  family.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied  his 
noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  the  fludy  of  natural  philo fophy,  and  more  efpecially 
to  the  perfeCl  underflanding  of  mechanifm,  and  the 
caufes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  conven¬ 
tions  upon  tliefe  lubjeCls  with  father  Marin  Merfenne; 
a  man  defervediy  famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  corre* 
fpondcnce  with  ahnofi  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifalie 
became  known  to  that  great  aiironomer  Galileo  Gali¬ 
lei,  who  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely; 
and  after  having  feen  all  that  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  into 
England.  Afterwards,  forefeeing  the  civil  wars,  he  went 
to  feek  a  retreat  at  Paris;  where,  by  the  good  offices 
of  his  friend  father  Merfenne,  he  became  known  to  the 
famous  Renatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  fub- 
je&s,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes.  But  when  this 
philofopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where¬ 
in  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  points  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  diffenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king’s 
mathematical  profeffor,  the  illufhrious  Peter  Gaflendi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contracted  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fhip,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1  642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  De  Give,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  raifed  him  many  adverfaries,  who 
charged  him  with  inflilling  principles  which  had  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency.  Among  many  illuflrious  perfons 
who,  upon  fhipwreck  of  the  royal  caufe,  retired  to 
France  for  fafety,  was  Sir  Charles  Cavendifh,  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Newcaflle  :  and  this  gentleman,  being 
ikilled  in  every  branch  pf  the  mathematics;  proved  a 
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conftant  friend  and  patron  to  Mr  Hobbes;  who,  by  Hobbes, 
embarking  in  1645  in  a  controverfy  about  fquaring  the 
circle,  was  grown  fo  famous  for  it,  that  in  1647  he 
was  recommended  to  inilruCt  Charles  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  king  Charles  IT.  in  that  kind  of  learning. 

His  care  in  the  difeharge  of  this  office  gained  him  the  - 
eiteem  of  that  prince  in  a  very  high  degree  :  and  tho* 
he  afterwards  withdrew  his  public  favour  to  Mr  Hob¬ 
bes  on  account  of  his  writings,  yet  he  always  retained 
a  fenfe  of  the  fervices  he  had  done  him  ;  lhov/cd  him 
various  marks  of  his  favour  after  he  was  reilored  to  his 
dominions;  and,  as  fome  fay,  had  his  picture  hanging 
in  his  clolet.  This  year  alio  was  printed  in  Holland, 
by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a  fecund  and  more  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  book  De  Che;  to  which  are  pre 
fixed  two  Latin  letters  to  the  editor,  the  one  by  Mr 
Gaffendi,  the  other  by  father  Merfenne,  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  it  :  and  in  1650  was  publiihed  at  London  a 
fmail  treat ife  of  Mr  Hobbes’s,  intiued,  Human  Nature; 
and  another,  De  cor  pore  politico  9  or  “  Oi  the  eiemen  s 
of  the  law.” 

All  this  time  Mr  Hobbes  had  been  digeftiug  with 
great  care  and  pains  his  religious,  political,  and  moral 
principles,  into  a  complete  fyttem,  which  he  called  the 
Leviathan ,  and  which  was  printed  in  E  giifh  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1650  and  1651.  After  the  publication  of  h:a 
Leviathan  he  returnee  to  England,  and  paffed  the  fmn- 
nier  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  ot  Devonfhire’* 
feat  in  Derby fhire,  and  fome  of  his  winters  in  town, 
where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends  lorne  of  the  greatcit 
men  of  the  age.  In  .660,  upon  the  reftoration,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  came  up  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  from  the  king  affurance  of  protection,  and 
had  an  annual  penfion  of  L.  100  fettled  upon  him  out 
of  the  privy  purfe.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  en¬ 
tirely  fa fe  :  for,  in  1 666,  his  Leviathan  and  his  trea- 
tife  De  Give  were  ceniured  by  parliament ;  which 
alarmed  him  very  much,  as  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  cf 
a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons  to  ptiniih  atheilm  and 
profanenefs.  When  this  fiorm  was  a  little  blown  over, 
he  began  to  think  of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of 
his  pieces  that  w  ere  in  Latin  ;  but  finding  this  im* 
practicable  in  England,  he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken 
abroad,  where  they  were  publifhed  in  quarto  in  1  668, 
from  the  prefs  of  John  Bleau.  In  1669,  he  was  vi- 
iited  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  then  prince,  afterwards 
duke  of  Tufcany,  who  gave  him  ample  marks  of  his 
eileem  and  refpeCt ;  and  having  received  his  picture* 
and  a  complete  collection  of  his  writings,  caufed  them 
to  be  repofited,  the  former  among  his  curiofities,  the 
latter  in  his  noble  library  at  Florence.  The  like  vifits 
he  received  from  foreign  ambaffadors  'and  other  Itrangers 
of  dillin&ion ;  who  were  curious  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe 
fiugular  opinions  and  numerous  writings  had  made  fo 
much  noife  all  over  Europe.  In  1672,  he  wrote  his 
own  life  in  Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  oblerves,  he  had 
completed  his  84th  year:  and,  in  167+,  he  publifhed 
in  Englifh  verfe  four  books  of  Homer’s  Odyffey;  which 
was  fo  well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyffey,  which  he  likewife 
performed  and  publifhed  in  1675.  About  this  time 
he  took  his  leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Derby  fhire  :  where,  however* 
he  did  not  remain  inaftive^  notwithstanding  his  ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced  age  ;  but  publifhed  from  time  to  time  feveral  days  following  in  a  filent  ftupefadtion,  did  feem  owing 
pieces,  to  be  found  in  the  colle&ion  of  bis  works.  He  to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body.” 
died  in  1679,  aged  92.  The  reverend  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Hobbes’s 

As  to  his  charader  and  manners,  they  are  thus  de-  ftyle  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri- 
fcribed  by  Dr  White  Kennet,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  ter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom- 
Cavendifh  family.  “  The  earl  of  Devonttiire  (fays  mon  ftrength  and  purity  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  fuc- 
he)  for  his  hole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  his  ceeding  reign.  “  He  has  in  tranflation  (fays  he) 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  or  done  Thucydides  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  done  injury 
confident.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  eafe  and  to  Homer  ;  but.  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for 
plenty,  and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  ufe  of  him  much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his 
in  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  domeftic  affairs.  He  predeceffors.  He  was  for  linking  out  new  paths  in 
wduld  often  exprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  prin-  fcience,  government,  and  religion;  and  for  removing 
ciples  in  policy  and  religion  ;  and  both  he  and  his  lady  the  land- marks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a: 
would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  flrong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  his  politics 
fay,  ‘  He  was  a  humorift,  and  nobody  could  account  to  deftroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
for  him.’  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  of  the  human  creature.  He  is  commonly  reprefented  as  a 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  obfer-  fceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmatift  in  pliilofophy  ;  but 
vable.  His  profelfed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate  he  was  a  dogmatift  in. both.  The  main  principles  of 
the  morning  to  his  exercife,  and  the  afternoon  to  his  his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan- 
ftudies.  And  therefore,  at  his  firft  rifing,  he  walked  gelical  truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  fqua- 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach;  or  if  the  ring  the  circle  are  in  mathematical  demon  ftration.  His 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors  book  on  human  nature  is  efteemed  the  bell  of  his 
by  fome  exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recom-  works.” 

mending  that  pra&ice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old  HOBBIMA  (Minderhout),  an  eminent  landfcape 
man  had  more  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by  painter,  was  born  about  the  year  1.61 1  at  Antwerp; 
fuch  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  moitture  ex-  but  the  mailer  from  whom  he  received  his  inftru&ion 
pelled.  After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfall  ;  is  net  known.  He  fludied  entirely  after  nature, 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  fketching  every  feene.  that  afforded  him  pleafure,  and 
earl,  the  countefs,  and  the  children,  and  any  confider-  his  choice  was  exceedingly  pi&urefque.  His  grounds 
able  ftrangers,  paying  fome  fhort  addreffes  to  all  of  are  always  agreeably  broken,  and  he  was  particularly 
them.  He  kept  thefe  rounds  till  about  1  2  o’clock,  fond  of  deferibing  Hopes  diverfified  with  fhrubs,  plants*, 
when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which  or  trees,  which .  conduced  the  eye  to  fome  building, 
he  eat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af-  ruin,  grove,  or  piece  of  water,  and  frequently  to  a  de¬ 
ter  dinner  he  retired  to  his  iludy,  and  had  his  candle  licate  remote  dillanCe,  every,  objeft  perfpe&ively  con- 
with  10  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him  ;  then  fliut-  tributing  to  delude  our  obfervation  to  that  point.  The 
ting  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri-  figures  which  he  himfelf  defigned  are  but  indifferent, 
ting,  for  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at  which  was  a  defe&  imputable  to  Claude  Lorraine  and 
court,  and  especially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  protedl  Gafpar  P.oufiin  as.  well  as.  to.Hcbbima  ;  but  the  lat- 
him  if  occafion  fhould  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  ter,  confcious  of  his  inability  in  that  relpeft,  admitted 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  inftruments  to  do  our-  but  few  figures  into  his  defigns,  and  thofe  he  ufually 
felves  good  :  ‘  If  I  were  caff  (fays  he)  into  a  deep  pit,  placed  fomewhat  removed  from  the  immediate  view  at 
and  the  devil  fhould  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would  a  prudent  diftance  from  the  front  line.  However, 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.’  After  the  re-  mod  of  his  pi&ures  were  fupplied  with  figures  by 
deration,  he  watched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate  him-  Oftade,  Teniers,  and  other  very  famous  matters,  which 
felf  with  the  king  and  his  prime  minitters;  and  looked  mutt  always  give  them  a  great  additional  value.  They 
upon  his  penfion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earneft  of  are  now  exceedingly  fcarce,  and  induttrioufiy  fought 
favour  and  prote&ion,  than  upon  any  other  account,  for. 

His  future  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  dan-  HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  by  fome  au¬ 
ger.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty  thors  fubbuteo .  See  Falco. 

boufe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along  It  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fift  ;  and  is 
with  him,  even  to  his  laft  ftage,  from  Chatfworth  to  very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  makes  excel- 
Hardwick.  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  lent  fport  with  net  and  fpaniels  ;  for  when  the  birds 
he  dared  not  to  be  left  behind,  but  made'his  way  upon  a  fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  tlicmfelves  to 
feather* bed  in  a  coach,  though  he  furvived  the  journey  the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  fo  are  ta 
hut  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  difeourfe  of  ken  in  nets. 

death,  and  feemed  to  caff  off  all  thoughts  of  it  :  he  Hobby  is  alfo  a  name  formerly  given  to  ftrong  aq- 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winter  be-  tive  horfes  of  a  middling  fize  :  they  are  reported  to 
fore  he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he  faid  mutt  have  been  originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  were  much 
latt  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  fuch  an-  liked  and  ufed.  Nags  anfwer  the  fame  defeription  as 
other.  In  his  laft  ficknefs  his  frequent  questions  were,  to  fize,  qualities,  and  employments. 

Whether  his  difeafe  was  curable?  and  when  intimations  HOBGOBLIN  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  fai- 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy,  ries  or  apparitions.  Skinner  calls  the  word  v ob goblin sr 
he  ufed  this  expitftion,  *  I  (hall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole  and  derives  it  from  Robin  Goodfellow,  Hob  being  the 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at  ;’  which  are  reported  to  nick-name  of  Robin  :  but  Wallis  and  Junius,  with 
have  been  his  laft  fenfiblc  words ;  and  his  lying  fome  greater  probability,  derive  it  from  hopgoblins ,  empufe% 
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becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
their  feet. 

^  HOBLERS,  or  Hobilers,  Hobelarit ,  in  our  an¬ 
cient  cuftoms,  were  men  who,  by  their  tenure,  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  light  horfe  or  hobby,  for  the  cer- 
tifying  any  invafion  towards  the  fea-fide. — The  name 
was  alfo  ufed  for  certain  lrifli  knights,  who  ufed  to 
ferve  as  light  horfemen  upon  hobbies.  * 

HOB-NAIL,  a  nail  with  a  thick  llrong  head,  ufed 
in  (hoeing  a  hobby  or  little  horfe. 

HOB  NOB  ,  or  Hab-nab,  a  cant  word  formed  from 
hap  ne  hap,  and  denoting  an  event  which  happens  at 
random  or  by  mere  chance. 

HOBOO,  a  name  given  by  the  people  of  Otaheite, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  iflands  of  the  South  Sea,  to 
their  fuperfine  cloth.  It  is  the  thinned  and  mod  fi- 
nifhed  preparation  of  the  aouta. 

HOBSHEE-coffrees,  a  kind  of  Abyfliriian  (laves 
very  frequent  in  the  empire  of  Hindodan.  They 
come  modly  from  a  province  fubjed  to  the  Negus  of 
Ethiopia,  called  Innariah,  to  the  fouth  of  his  other 
dominions,  and  bordering  upon  Negroeland  in  Africa; 
from  whence  they  are  feleded,  and  a  great  traffic 
made  of  them  over  allMogolidan  and  Perlia  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  that 
they  are  brought.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
fmooth  or  glofTy,  and  perfedly  black,  than  their  fkin  ; 
in  which  they  far  furpafs  the  negroes  on  the  coad  of 
Guinea  ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  have  not  any  thing 
of  their  thick  lips,  though  otherwife  as  woolly  hatred 
«ts  they.  They  are  highly  valued  for  their  courage,  fi¬ 
delity,  and  (hrewdnefs  ;  in  which  they  fo  far  excel,  as 
often  to  rife  to  pelts  of  great  honour,  and  are  made 
governors  of  places  under  the  title  Siddees. 

HOBSON’s-choice,. a  vulgar  proverbial  expreffion, 
applied  to  that  kind  of  choice  in  which  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative.  It  isfaid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
earlier  at  Cambridge,  who  let  out  hackney  horfes,  and 
obliged  each  cuflomer  to  take  in  his  turn  that  horfe 
which  flood  next  the  (table  door. 

HOCUS-POCUS,  a  cant  expreffion  with  which 
the  exhibitors  of  legerdemain  tricks  generally  preface 
their  feats.  They  are  thought  to  be  derived  from  that 
arch  legerdemain  trick  of  the  Romifh  priefts  convert¬ 
ing  the  facrarnental  bread  into  Deity  ;  in  which  won¬ 
derful  metamorphofis  the  words  hoc  eft  corpus  made  a 
confpicuous  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  which  words 
may  be  confidered  as  the  probable  root  of  our-  modern 
hocus  poc  us* 

HOD,  a  fort  of  tray  for  carrying  mortar,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  bricklayers. 

HODEGOS,  a  term  purely  Greek,  oS*yog9  fignify- 
in g  guide*  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  as  the  title  ©f  a 
book  compofed  by  Anaflafius  the  Sinate,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fifth  century;  being  a  method  of  depu¬ 
ting  againft  the  heretics,  particularly  the  Acephali. 

Mr  Toland  has  alfo  publifhed  a  diflertation  under  the 
feme  title.  Its  fubj<d  is  the  pillar  of  fire,  &c  which 
went  before  the  Ifraclites  as  a  guide  in  the  defart. 

HODGE-PODGE.  Set  Hotch-pot. 

HODMAN,  a  cant  term  formerly  uled  for  a  young 
fcholar  admitted  from  Wedminder  fchool  to  be  dudent 
In  Chrid -church  in  Oxford. 

HODY  (Humphry),  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
ham  ia  1 659.  At  2 1  years  of  age,  he  publifhed  his  ce- 
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lebrated  Diflertation  again!!  Ariftaeus’s  hidory  of  the  70  Hoe 

interpreters  ;  which  was  received  with  great  applanfe  H 
by  all  the  learned,  Ifaac  Voffius  excepted,  who  could  tioe™ato* 
not  bear  to  have  his  opinions  oppofed  by  fuch  a  youth. 

Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjed  more  fully 
in  his  De  Bihliorum  text! bus  originalibus ,  verfwnibus 
Gratis  &  Latina  vulgata ,  libri  IV .  In  1689,  he 
wrote  the  Prologomena  to  John  Melala’s  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  Dr  Stillingfleet  bifliop  of  Worceder.  The 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuring  bifliops  engaged  him  in 
a  controverfy  with  Mr  Dodwell ;  which  recommended 
him  to  archbifliop  Tillotfon,  to  whom?  and  his  luc- 
ceflor  Dr  Tennifon,  he  was  domedic  chaplain.  In 
1698  he  was  made  regius  profeffor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1704. 

On  occafion  of  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation, 
he,  in  1701,  published  A  hidory  of  Englifh  councils 
and  convocations,  and  of  the  clergy’s  fitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  &c.  He  died  in  1  706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Laly 
on  the  taking  of  Condantinople,  &c.  which  was  pub- 
liflied  in  1742  by  Dr  Jebb. 

HOE,  or  How,  a  hufbandman’s  tool,  made  like  a 
cooper’s  adz,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens,  fields,  Sc c. 

This  indrument  is  of  great  ufe,  and  ought  to  be  much 
more  employed  than  it  is  in  hacking  and  clearing  the 
feveral  corners  and  patches  of  land  in  fpare  times  of 
the  year,  which  would  be  no  fmall  advantage  to  it. 

Horfe-HoE  a  large  kind  of  hoe  drawn  by  horfes,  and 
ufed  to  (lir  the  intervals  in  the  new  hufbandry,  and 
clear  the  corn  from  weeds.  See  Agriculture. 

HOEING,  in  the  new  hufbandry,  is  the  breaking  or 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage  while  the  corn  or  other 
plants  are  growing  thereon. —  It  differs  from  common 
tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before  the  corn 
or  plants  are  fown  or  planted)  in  the  time  of  per¬ 
forming  it ;  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
crops  than  any  other  tillage.  This  fort  of  tillage  is  per¬ 
formed  various  ways,  and  by  means  of  different  inftru- 
ments,  as  deferibed  under  the  article  Agriculture. 

.  HOEI-tcheou,  the  mod  fouthern  city  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-nan  in  China,  and  one  of  the  richeft  of 
the  empire.  The  people  are  economical  and  temperate, 
but  they  are  adive  and  enterprifing  in  trade  :  they  bo^d 
of  their  tea,  varnifli,  and  engravings,  which  are  indeed 
the  mod  edeemed  in  China.  It  has  dependent  upon 
it  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  ;  the  mountains  which 
furround  this  canton  contain  gold,  filver,  and  copper 
mines. 

HOEMATOPUS,  in  ornithology  ;  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  gralke.  It  has  a  long  ccm- 
preffed  bill,  with  the  end  cuneated  ;  the  nodrils  are 
linear,  and  the  feet  have  only  three  toes.  There  is  PTate 
but  one  fpecies,  the  odralegus,  fca-pie,  or  oyder-  CCXXXiV* 
catcher.  They  are  very  common  on  mod  of  our 
coads;  feeding  on  marine  infeds,  oyders,  limpets,  &c. 

Their  bills,  which  are  compreffed  tideways,  and  end 
oblnfely,  are  very  fit  indruments  to  infinuate  between 
the  limpet  and  the  rock  to  which  thefe  (hells  adhere  ; 
which  they  do  with  great  dexterity  to  get  at  the  fifh. 

On  the  coad  of  France,  where  the  tides  recede  fo  far 
as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oyders  bare,  thefe  birds  feed 
on  them,  forcing  th?  (hells  open  with  their  bills. 

They  keep  in  fummer* time  in  pairs,  laying  their  eggs: 
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Hoffman  on  the  bare  ground  :  they  lay  four  of  a  whitifh-brown 
Ho*;.  hue  thinly  fpottea  and  ftripcd  with  black;  and  when 
amm~*  any  one  approaches  their  young,  they .  make  a  loud 
and  fhrill  noife.  In  winter  they  affemble  in  vaft  flocks, 
and  are  very  wild.  The  head,  neck,  fcapulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  of  this  bird,  are  of  a  fine  black; 
in  fome  the  neck  is  maikcd  with  white  ;  the  wings 
dufky,  with  a  broad  tranfverfe  band  of  white  ;  the 
bill  three  inches  lone,  and  of  a  rich  orange  colour. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  ;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice 
Hoffman  his  ton,  pia&ifed  at  Altorf.  Maurice  died 
in  1698,  leaving  behind  him  many  works ;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  John  Maurice,  who  wrote  as  well 
^  as  his  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  efteemtd  by 
the  faculty. — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1660.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  know  n  circumttances  of  his  life  are,  his  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  Paul  Herman  and  Robert 
Boyle  ;  never  taking  any  fees,  being  fupported  by  his 
annual  ft i pend ;  his  curing  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruffia  of  inveterate  difeafes  ; 
to  which  may  be  added,  his  accuiate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  He  furvived 
his  80th  year ;  and  his  works,  which  are  in  great 
efteem,  were  printed  in  fix  volumes  folio  at  Geneva, 
in  1740. 

HOFFMANISTS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  denote 
thofe  w  ho  efpoufed  the  fentiments  of  Daniel  Hoffmann, 
profeffor  of  the  univerfity  of  FI  elm  ff  ad  t,  who,  from  the 
year  ’598,  maintained,  that  philosophy  was  a  mortal 
enemy  to  religion  ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  philofo- 
phy  was  falfe  in  theplogy.  Thefe  abfurd  and  perni¬ 
cious  tenets  occafioned  a  warm  and  extenfive  contro- 
verfy  :  at  length  Hoffmann  was  compelled  by  Julius 
duke  of  Brunfvvick  to  retrad  his  inve£lives  againtt 
,  philofophy,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  mod  open 

manner,  the  harmony  and  union  of  found  philofophy 
with  true  and  genuine  theology. 

HOG,  in  zoology.  See  Scs. 

Hog,  on  board  of  a  (hip,  is  a  fort  of  flat  ferubbing 
broom,  formed  by  indofiug  a  number  of  fhort  twigs 
of  birch  or  fuch  wood  between  two  pieces  of  plank 
fattened  together,  and  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the 
twigs,  and  ferving  to  ferape  the  filth  from  a  (hip’s 
bottom  under  water,  particularly  in  the  ad  of  boot¬ 
topping.  For  this  purpofe  they  fit  to  this  broom  a 
Eng  ttaff  with  two  ropes  ;  one  of  which  is  ufed  to 
tluutt  the  hog  under  the  (hip’s  bottom,  and  the  other 
to  guide  and  prill  it  up  again  clofe  to  the  planks.  This 
bniinefs  is  commonly  performed  in  the  (hip’s  boat, 
which  is  confined  as  clofe  as  pofflble  to  the  veffel’s  fide 
during  the  operation,  and  drifted  from  one  part  of  the 
fide  to  another  till  the  whole  is  completed. 

Hog’s  Dung  is  by  Murtimer  reckoned  one  of  the 
richeft  manures  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  next 
in  value  to  fheep’s  dung;  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except 
this.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  difpleafcd  with 
it  on  account  of  its  breeding  vveeds  ;  but  this  is  only 
accufing  it  of  being  too  rich,  for  any  dung  will  do 
this  when  laid  too  thick.  Tt  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  pafture-groundsj  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung 


for  trees.  The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their*  Hog, 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  fave  it,  by  well -paving  Hogarth* 
the  ttyes  ;  arid  incrtafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in 
bean-ttalks,  ftubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature  :  and,  by  good  management  of  this  kind,  many 
farmers  have  procured  50  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a  year  out  of  a  fmall  ftye.  The  very  bed  way 
of  ufing  this  dung  is  by  mixing  it  with  horfe-dung  ; 
and  for  this  reafon  it  is  bett  to  have  the  ttye  near  the 
(table,  that  the  two  cleanfings  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ufed  together. 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  Stafford  (hire  a  poor, 
light,  (hallow  land,  on  which  they  fnw  a  kind  of  white 
pea  :  the  land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 
thing  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reaping  ;  but,  when 
the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 
quantity  of  peafe  will  fatten,  frittering  them  to  live  at 
large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night :  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  land  will  produce  good  crops  of 
hay  for  feveral  years  afterwards  ;  or,  if  too  poor  for 
that,  it  will  at  worfl  raife  grafs  enough  to  make  it* 
good  pafture-ground. 

Hog’s  Lard  See  Axungia. 

HOGARTH  (William),  a  truly  great  and  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  is  faid  by  Dr  Burn  to  have  been  the  de¬ 
fendant  of  a  family  originally  from  Kirkby  Thore,  iu 
Wcitmoreland.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  fchoolmafter 
in  the  fame  county,  went  early  to  London,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  corrector  of  the  prefs  ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  fome  learning,  a  dictionary  in  La¬ 
tin  and  Englitti,  which  he  compofed  for  the  ufe  of 
fchools,  being  (Fill  exifting  in  MS.  He  married  in 
London  ;  and  kept  a  fchool  in  Ship  Court,  in  the  Old- 
Bailey.  Our  hero  was  born  in  1697  or  1698,  in  the 
parifh  of  St  Martin  Ludgate.  The  outfet  of  his  life, 
however,'  was  unpromifing.  “  He  was  bound,”  fays 
Mr  Walpole,  u  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on  plate.” 

Hogarth  probably  chofe  this  occupation,  as  it  requi¬ 
red  fome  (kill  in  drawing;  to  which  his  genius  was  par¬ 
ticularly  turned,  and  wdiich  he  contrived  attiduoutty  to 
cultivate.  His  matter,  it  fince  appears,  was  Mr  Ellis 
Gamble,  a  filverfmith  of  eminence,  who  refided  in  Cran- 
bourn  ftreet,  Leicefttr- fields.  In  this  profettion  it  is 
not  unufual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the  Tingle  branch  of 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  every  fpecies  of  metal ; 
and  in  that  particular  department  of  the  bufinefs  young 
Hogarth  was  placed  ;  “  but,  before  his  time  was  ex- 
“  pired,  he  felt  the  impulfe  of  genius,  and  that  it  di- 
“  reded  him  to  painting.”  During  his  apprentice- 
fhip,  he  iet  out  one  Sunday,  with  two  or  three  com¬ 
panions,  on  an  excuifion  to  Highgate.  The  weather 
being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public- houfe,  where  they 
had  not  been  long  before  a  quarrel  arofe  between  fome 
perfons  in  the  fame  room.  One  of  the  difpntants  ftruck 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  him 
very  much.  The  blood  running  down  the  man’s  face, 
together  with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  dis¬ 
torted  his  features -into  a  moll  hideous  grin,  prefented 
Hogarth,  who  (bowed  himfeif  thus  early  “  apprifed 
of  the  mode  Nature  had  intended  he  (hould  purfue,” 
with  too  laughable  a  fubjedl  to*  be  overlooked.  He 
drew  cut  bis  pencil,  and  produced  on  the  fpot  one  oh 
the  mi  tt  ludicrous  figures  that  ever  was  fen.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more  valuable  was,  that  it  ex^* 
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Hogarth  ffibited  an  exad  likenefs  of  the  man,  with  the  portrait 
'  of  his  antagonift,  and  the  figures  in  caricature  of  the 
principal  perfons  gathered  round  him. 

How  long  he  continued  in  obfcurity  we  cannot  ex* 
a&ly  learn  ;  but  the  firft  piece  in  which  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  as  a  painter  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  repre- 
fentation  of  Wanftead  AfTembly.  The  figures  in  it, 
we  are  told,  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and  without 
any  circumfiances  of  burlefque.  The  faces  were  faid 
to  be  extremely  like,  and  the  colouring  rather  better 
than  in  fome  of  his  late  and  more  highly  finifhed  per¬ 
formances.  From  the  date  of  the  earliefl  plate  that 
can  be  afcertained  to  be  the  work  of  Hogarth,  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  he  began  bufinefs  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  at  lead  as  early  as  1720. 

His  firft  employment  feems  to  have  been  the  engra¬ 
ving  of  arms  and  (hop  bills.  The  next  was  to  defign 
and  furnifh  plates  for  bookfellers.  Mr  Bowles,  at  the 
Black  Horfe  in  Cornhill,  was  one  of  his  earliefl:  pa¬ 
trons,  whofe  prices  were  very  low.  His  next  friend 
in  ihat  line  was  Mr  Philip  Overton,  who  paid  him 
fomew  hat  better  for  his  labour  and  ingenuity. 

There  are  ftill  many  family  pictures  by  Hogarth 
exifting,  in  the  ftyle  of  ferious  converfation- pieces. 
What  the  prices  of  his  portraits  were,  Mr  Nichols 
flrove  in  vain  to  difeover  ;  but  he  fufpe&s  they  were 
originally  very  low,  as  the  people  who  are  belt  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  choofe  to  be  filent  on  that  fubjed. 

It  happened,  in  the  early  part  of  Hogarth’s  life,  that 
a  nobleman  who  was  uncommonly  ugly  and  deformed 
came  to  fit  to  him  for  his  picture.  It  was  executed 
with  a  (kill  that  did  honour  to  the  artift’s  abilities  ; 
but  the  likenefs  was  rigidly  obferved,  without  even  the 
necefiary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer,  diigufled  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  felf,  ne¬ 
ver  once  thought  of  paying  for  a  refle&or  that  would 
only  infult  him  with  his  deformities.  Some  time  was 
fullered  to  elapfe  before  the  artift  applied  for  his  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  by 
him  (who  had  then  no  need  of  a  banker)  for  payment, 
without  fuccefs.  The  painter,  however,  at  laft  hit 
upon  an  expedient,  which  he  knew  muft  alarm  the 
nobleman’s  pride,  and  by  that  means  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe.  It  was  couched  in  the  following  card  :  u  Mr 

Hogarth’s  dutiful  refpe&s  to  lord  -  ;  finding  that 

he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture  which  was  drawn 
for  him,  is  informed  again  of  Mr  H.’s  neceffity  for  the 
money  :  if,  therefore,  his  lordfliip  does  not  fend  for 
it  in  three  days,  it  will  be  difpofed  of,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  tail,  and  fome  other  little  appendages,  to 
Mr  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beaft  man  ;  Mr  H.  having 
given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promife  of  it  for  an 
exhibition-pi&ure  on  his  lordfliip’s  refufal.”  This 
intimation  had  the  defired  effed.  The  pidure  was 
fent  home,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

Mr  Walpole  has  remarked,  that  if  our  artift  “  in¬ 
dulged  his  fpirit  of  ridicule  in  perfonalities,  it  never 
proceeded  beyond  {ketches  and  drawings  ;”  and  won¬ 
ders  “  that  he  never,  without  intention,  delivered  the 
very  features  of  any  identical  perfon.”^  Mr  Nichols  af- 
fures  us,  from  unqueftionable  authority,  that  almoft  all 
the  perfonages  who  attend  the  levee  of  the  Rake  were 
undoubted  portraits  ;  and  that  in  “  Southwark  Fair,” 
&nd  the  “  Moderi?  Midnight  Converfation,”  as  many 
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more  were  uifcoverable.  While  Hogarth  was  painting  Hogartk. 
the  e  Rake  s  Progrefs,”  he  had  a  fummer  reftdence  ■ 
at  I  fie  worth  ;  and  never  failed  to  queftion  the  compa¬ 
ny  who  came  to  fee  thefe  pidures,  if  they  knew  for 
whom  one  or  another  figure  was  defigned.  When  they 
guefled  wrong,  he  fet  them  right. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  has  an  original  feene  in  the 
“  Beggar’s  Opera,”  painted  by  Hogarth.  It  is  that 
in  which  Lucy  and  Polly  are  on  their  knees,  before 
their  refpedive  fathers,  to  intercede  for  the  life  of  the 
hero  of  the  piece.  Ail  the  .figures  are  either  known 
or  fuppofed  to  be  portraits.  If  we  are  not  mifinformed, 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  (perhaps  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Long  Sir  Thomas)  is  Handing,  in  one 
of  the.  fide-boxes.  Macheath,  unlike  his  fpruce  repre- 
fentativc  011  our  prefent  ft  age,  is  a  fiouching  bully  ; 
and  Polly  appears  happily  difencumbered  of  fuch  a 
hoop  as  the  daughter  of  Peachum  within  our  younger 
memories  has  worn.  Mr  Walpole  has  a  pidure  of  a 
feene  in  the  fame  piece,  where  Macheath  is  going  to 
execution.  In  this  alfo  the  likenefles  of  Walker  and 
Mifs  Fenton,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Bolton  (the  firft: 
and  original  Macheath  and  Polly)  are  preferved.  In 
the  year  1726,  when  the  affair  of  Mary  Tofts,  the 
rabbit-breeder  of  Godaiming,  engaged  the  public  at¬ 
tention,  a  few  of  our  principal  furgeons  fubferibed 
their  guinea  a  piece  to  Hogarth,  for  an  engraving 
from  a  ludicrous  fketch  he  had  made  on  that  very  po¬ 
pular  fubjtd.  This  plate,  amongft  other  portraits, 
contains  that  of  the  St  Andre,  then  anatomift  to  the 
royal  hotifehold,  and  in  high  credit  as  a  furgeon.  In 
1 727>  Hogarth  agreed  with  Morris,  an  upholfter- 
er,  to  furnifh  him  with  *a  defign  on  canvas,  repre- 
fenting  the  element  of  earth,  as  a  pattern  for  tape- 
ftry.  The  vvork  not  being  performed  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  Morris,  he  refufed  to  pay  for  it  ;  and  our  ar¬ 
tift,  by  a  fuit  at  law,  recovered  the  money. 

In  1730,  Mr  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  by  whom  he  had  no  child. 

This. union,  indeed,  was  a  ftolen  one,  and  confeqnent- 
ly  without  the  approbation  of  Sir  James,  who,  confi- 
dering  the  vouth  of  his  daughter,  then  barely  18,  and 
the  (lender  finances  of  her  hufband,  as  yet  an  obfeure 
artift,  was  not.  eafily  reconciled  to  the  match.  Soon 
after  this  period,  however,  he  began  his  “  Harlot’s 
Progrefs”  (the  coffin  in  the  laft  place  is  inferibed  Sept, 

2.  1731);  and  was  advifed  by  lady  Thornhill  to  have 
fome.  of  the  feenes  in  it  placed  in  the  way  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morning  early,  Mrs  Ho¬ 
garth  undertook  to  convey  feveral  of  them  into  his 
dining-room.  When  he  arofe,  he  inquired  from 
whence  they  came  ;  and  being  told  by  whom  they 
were  introduced,  he  cried  out,  “  Very  well ;  the  man 
who  can  furnifh  reprefentations  like  thefe  can  alfo 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.”  He  defigned  this 
remark  as  an  excufe  for  keeping  his  pnrfe- firings  clofe  ; 
but,  foon  after,  became  both  reconciled  and  generous 
to  the  young  people.  An  allegorical  cieling  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill  is  at  the  houfe  of  the  late  Mr  Hug¬ 
gins,  at  Headly  Park,  Hants.  The  fubjed  of  it  is 
the  ftory  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora  ;  and  the  figure  of 
a  fatyr  and  fome  others  were  painted  by  Hogarth. 

In  1732,  Hogarth  ventured  to  attack  Mr  Pope,  in 
a  plate  called  “  The  Man  of  Tafte  ;”  containing  a 

view 
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Hogarth,  view  of  the  Gate  of  Burlington-houfe,  with  Pope  liflied  March  26.  1749.  He  was  aftually  carried  be-  HogwtS. 
v~  whitewafhing  it  and  befpattering  the  duke  of  Chandos’s  fore  the  governor  as  a  fpy,  and  after  a  very  drift  exa-  — v"™Tj 
coach.  This  plate  was  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the  mination  committed  a  prifoner  to  Granfire,  his  land- 
tranflator  of  Homer,  Mr  Kent  the  architeft,  and  the  lord,  on  his  promifing  that  Hogarth  fhonld  not  go  out 
earl  of  Burlington.  It  was  fortunate  for  Hogarth  that  of  his  houfe  till  he  was  to  embark  for  England, 
he  efcaped  the  lafh  of  the  former.  Either  Hogarth’s  In  1753,  he  appeared  to  the  world  in  the  character 
obfeurity  at  that  time  was  his  proteftion,  or  the  bard  of  an  author,  and  publifhed  a  quarto  volume,  in  titled, 
was  too  prudent  to  exafperate  a  painter  who  had  already  “  The  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  view  of 
given  fuch  proof  of  his  abilities  for  fatire.  fixing  the  fluftuating  ideas  of  tafte.”  In  this  per- 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Hogarth  had  fummer  lodg-  formance  he  fhows,  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  a 
ings  at  South'  Lambeth  ;  and  being  intimate  with  Mr  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty,  and  that  round  fweiling 
Tyers,  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  Spring  figures  are  mod  pleafmg  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  truth  of 
Gardens  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  hint  of  embcllifhing  them  his  opinion  has  been  countenanced  by  fubfequent  wri- 
\vith  paintings,  fome  of  which  were  the  fuggedions  ters  on  the  fubjeft.  In  this  work,  the  leading  idea  of 
of  his  own  truly  comic  pencil.  For  his  affiilance,  which  was  hieroglyphically  thrown  out  in  a  frontifpiece 
Mr  Tyres  gratefully  prefented  him  with  a  ge  ld  ticket  to  his  works  in  1745,  he  acknowledges  hrmfelf  indebt¬ 
ed  admifiion  for  himfelf  and  bis  friends.  ed  to  his  friends  for  affiiiance,  and  particulaily  to  one 

In  1733,  his  genius  became  confpicuou/ly  known,  gentleman  for  his  correftions  and  amendments  of  at 
The  third  feene  of  his  u  Harlot’s  Progrefs”  introdu-  lead  a  third  part  of  the  wording .  This  friend  was  Dr 
ced  Him  to  the  notice  of  the  great.  At  a  board  of  Benjamin  Hoadley  the  phyfician,  who  carried  on  the 
treafury  which  was  held  a  day  or  two  after  the  ap-  work  to  abont  the  third  part,  Chap.  IX.  and  then, 
pearance  of  that  print,  a  copy  of  it  was  fliown  by  one  through  indifpofition,  declined  the  friendly  office  with 
of  the  lords,  as  containing,  among  other  excellencies,  regret.  Mr  Hogarth  applied  to  liis  neighbour  Mr  p 
a  driking  likenefs  of  Sir  John  Gonfon.  It  gave  uni-  Ralph  ;  but  it  was  impoffible  for  two  fuch  perfens  to 
verfal  fatisfaftion  :  from  the  treafury  each  lord  repaired  agree,  both  alike  vain  and  pofitive.  He  proceeded  no 
to  the  print-fhop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  Hogarth  rofe  farther  than  about  a  fneet,  and  they  then  parted 
completely  into  fame.  friends,  and  feem  to  have  continued  fuch.  The  kind 

The  ingenious  Abbe  Du  Bos  has  often  complained  office  of  finifiiing  the  work,  and  fuperintending  the 
that  no  hidory  painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  fe-  publication,  was  ladly  taken  up  by  Dr  Morell,  who 
ries  of  aftions,  and  thus,  like  an  hidorian,  painted  the  went  through  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  pre- 
fuccdlive  fortune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the  face  was  in  like  manner  correfted  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
grave.  What  Du  Bos  wifhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth  Townie  y  The  family  of  Hogarth  rejoiced  when  the 
performed.  He  lanches  out  his  young  adventurer  lad  fheet  of  the  u  Analyfis”  was  printed  off;  as  the 
a  fwnple  girl  upon  the  town,  and  conducts  her  through  frequent  ('rfpineo  he  had  with  his  coadjutors,  in  the 
all  the  viciffitudes  of  wretchednefs  to  a  premature  progrefs  of  the  work,  did  not  much  harmonize  his 
death.  This  was  painting  to  the  uuderdanding  and  difpofition.  This  work  was  translated  into  German 
to  the  heart  ;  none  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil  by  Mr  Mylins,  when  in  England,  under  the  author’s 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality  and  ini* rue-  infpeftion  ;  and  the  tranflation  was  printed  in  London, 
tion  :  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every  foil  and  every  price  five  dollars.  A  new  and  correft  edition  was  in 
obferver  ;  and  he  that  runs  may  read.  Nor  was  the  1754  propofed  for  publication  at  Berlin,  by  Ch.  Fr. 
fuccefs  of  Hogarth  confined  to  his  perfons.  One  of  Vok>  with  an  explanation  of  Mr  Hogarth’s  fatirical 
liis  excellencies  confilled  in  what  may  be  termed  the  prints,  tranflated  from  the  French  ;  and  an  Italian 
furniture  of  his  pieces;  for  as,  in  fublime  and  hiftori-  tranflation  was  publifhed  at  Leghorn  in  1761. 
cal  reprefentations,  the  fewer  trivial  circumftances  are  Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  mofl  peo- 
permitted  to  divide  the  fpeftator’s  attention  from  the  pie  who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the  aid  of 
principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force  ;  fo,  in  liberal  education. — He  affifted  to  defpife  every  kind 
feenes  copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper  variety  of  of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  poffefs.  Having  efla- 
little  domeilic  images  contributes  to  throw  a  degree  of  bliihed  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obligation  to  litera- 
verifimilitude  on  the  whole.  “  The  Rake’s  levee-  ture,  he  either  conceived  it  to  be  neediefs,  or  decried 
room,”  fays  Mr  Walpole,  “the  nobleman’s  dining-  it  becaufe  it  lay  out  of  his  reach.  His  fentiments,  in 
room,  the  apartments  of  the  hufband  and  wife  in  fhort,  refembled  thofc  of  Jack  Cade,  who  pronounced 
Marriage  a  la  Mode,  the  alderman’s  parlour,  the  bed-  fentence  on  the  clerk  of  Chatham  becaufe  he  could 
chamber,  and  many  others,  are  the  hiflory  of  the  man-  write  and  read.  Till,  in  evil  hour,  this  celebrated  ar- 
ners  of  the  age.”  tid  commenced  author,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  the 

In  1745,  Hogarth  fold  about  20  of  his  capital  pic-  friends  already  mentioned  to  correft  his  “  Analyfis  of 
tures  by  auftion  ;  and  in  the  fame  year  acquired  addi-  Beauty,”  he  did  not  feem  to  have  difeovered  that  even 
tional  reputation  by  the  fix  prints  of  “  Marriage  a  la  fpclling  was  a  neceflary  qualification  ;  and  yet  he  had 
Mode,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ground-work  of  ventured  to  ridicule  the  hte  Mr  Rich’3  deficiency  as 
a  novel  called  “  The  Marriage  Aft,”  by  Dr  Sheb-  to  this  particular,  in  a  note  which  lies  before  the  Rake 
beare,  and  of  “  The  Clandtftine  Marriage.”  whofe  play  is  refnfed  while  he  remains  in  confinement 

Soon  aftei  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  went  for  debt.  Previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  cullody  at  Calais  fpeaking,  one  of  our  artifl’s  common  topics  of  decla- 
while  he  was  drawing  the  gate  of  that  town  ;  a  cir-  mation  was  the  ufeleffnefs  of  books  to  a  man  of  his 
cumftance  which  he  has  recorded  in  his  pifture,  inti-  profeffion.  In  “  Beer-ftreet,”  among  other  volumes 
tied,  “  O  the  Roaft  Beef  of  Old  England  !”  pub-  eonfigned  by  him  to  the  paftry-oook,  we  find  Turn- 
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bulI,“  °n  ,^?cient.  Panting  a  treatife  which  Ho-  About  i7e7,  his  brost  er-in-  aw,  Mr  ThornhiU.  re-  Honrfh. 


garni  mould  nave  been  able  to  underitand  before  he 
ventured  to  condemn.  Garrick  himfelf,  however,  was 
not  more  duftile  to  flattery.  A  word  in  praife  of 
“  Sigifmnnda,”  his  favourite  work,  might  have  com¬ 
manded  a  proof  print,  or  forced  an  original  fketch  out 
of  our  artift’s  hands.  The  following  authenticated 
flory  of  our  artift  will  alfo  ferve  to  fhow  how  much 
more  eafy  it  is  to  detect  ill  placed  or  hyperbolical  adu- 
lation  refpe&ing  others  than  when  applied  to  our- 
felves.  Hogarth  being  at  dinner  with  the  great  Che- 
felden  and  fome  other  company,  was  told  that  Mr 
John  Freke,  furgeon  of  St  Bartholomew’s-hofpital,  a 
few  evenings  before,  at  Dick’s  Coffee  lioufe,  had  af- 
ferted  that  Greene  was  as  eminent  in  compofition  as 
Handel.  Ci  That  fellow  Freke,”  replied  Hogarth,  Ci  is 
always  (hooting  his  bolt  abfurdly  one  way  or  another ! 
Handle  is  a  giant  in  mufic  ;  Greene  only  a  light  Flo- 
rimel  kind  of  a  compofer.” — “  Aye,”  fays  our  artift’s 
informant;  “  but  at  the  fame  time  Mr  Freke  declared 
you  were  as  good  a  portrait-painter  as  Vandyck.” — 
“  There  he  was  in  the  right,”  adds  Hogarth;  “  and  fo 
by  G —  I  am,  give  me  my  time,  and  let  me  choofe  my 
fubje&  !” 

A  fpecimen  of  Hogarth’s  propenfity  to  merriment, 
on  the  moft  trivial  occafions,  is  obfervable  in  one  of 
his  cards  requefling  the  company  of  Dr  Arnold  King 
to  dine  with  him  at  the  Mitre.  Within  a  circle,  to 
which  a  knife  and  fork  aie  the  fupporters,  the  written 
part  is  contained.  In  the  centre  is  drawn  a  pye,  with 
a  mitre  on  the  top  of  it  ;  and  the  invitation  of  our 
artift  concludes  with  the  following  fport  on  the  Greek 
letters — to  Eta  Beta  Pu  The  reft  of  the  inscription 
is  not  very  accurately  fptlt.  A  quibble  by  Hogarth 
is  furtly  as  refpe&able  as  a  conundrum  by  Swift. 

In  one  of  the  early  exhibitions  at  Spring-Garden3, 
a  very  pleating  fmall  pi&ure  by  Hogarth  made  its  firfl 
appearance.  It  was  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont,  in  whofe  colle&ion  it  remains,  and  was  inti- 
tied  Picquet,  or  Virtue  in  Danger;’*  and  fhows  us  a 
young  lady  who  during  a  tcte-a*tete  had  juft  loft  all 
her  money  to  a  hand  fome  officer  of  her  own  age.  He 
is  rep,  efented  in  the  a&  of  returning  her  a  handful  of 
batik  bills,  with  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  a 
fofter  acquitition  and  more  delicate  plunder.  On  the 
chimney  piece  a  watch -cafe  and  a  figure  of  Time  over 
it,  with  this  motto— NUNC.  Hogarth  has  caught 
his  heroine  during  this  moment  of  hetitation,  this 
ftruggle  with  herfelf,  and  has  marked  her  feelings'  with 
uncommon  fuccefs. 

In  the  “  Mifer’s  Feaft,”  Mr  Hogarth  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  pillory  Sir  Ifaac  Shard,  a  gentleman  proverbi¬ 
ally  avaricious,  Hearing  this,  the  fon  of  Sir  Ifaac, 
the  late  Ifaac  Pacatus  Shard,  Efq;  a  young  man  of 
fpirit,  juft  returned  from  his  travels,  called  at  the 
painter’s  to  fee  the  pi&ure  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  afk- 
wg  the  Cicerone  “  whether  that  odd  figure  was  in¬ 
tended  for  any  particular  perfon  ;”  on  his  replying 
“  that  it  was  thought  to  be  very  like  one  Sir  Ifaac 
Shard,”  he  immediately  drew  his  fword  and  flafhed  the 
canvas.  Hogarth  appeared  inftantly  in  great  wrath  : 
to.  whom  Mr  Shard  calmly  juftified  what  he  had  done, 
faying  “  that  this  was  a  very  unwarrantable  licence  ; 
that  he  was  the  injured  party’s  fon,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  defend  any  fuit  at  law  which,  however,  was 
new  r  mftituted. 
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figned  the  place  of  king’s  ferjeant-painter  in  favour  of  - 

Mr  Hogarth. 

The  laft  remarkable  circumflance  of  his  life  was  his 
conteft  with  Mr  Churchill  It  is  faid  that  both  met 
at  Weftminfter-liall ;  Hogarth  to  take  by  his  eye  a  ri¬ 
diculous  likenefs  of  the  poet,  and  Churchill  to  furnifii 
a  defeription  of  the  painter.  But  Hogarth’s  print  of 
the  poet  was  not  much  efteemed,  and  the  poet’s  letter 
to  him  was  but  little  admired.  Some  pretend,  indeed, 
to  fay  that  it  broke  the  painter’s  heart  ;  but  this  we 
can  from  good  authority  fay  is  not  true.  Indeed  the 
report  falls  of  itfelf;  for  we  may  as  well  fay,  that 
Hogarth’s  pencil  was  as  efficacious  as  the  poet’s  pen, 
fince  neither  long  furvived  the  conteft. 

It  may  be  truly  obferved  of  Hogarth,  that  all  his 
powers  of  delighting  were  reftrained  to  his  pencil. 
Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  his  (harp  corners  had  been  rubbed  off,  fo  that  he 
continued  to  the  laft  a  grofs  uncultivated  man.  The 
flighted:  contradiction  tranfported  him  into  rage.  To 
fome  confidence  in  himfelf  he  was  certainly  intitled  : 
for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed  no  ho¬ 
nour  that  would  not  moft  readily  have  been  allowed 
him  ;  but  he  was  at  once  unprincipled  and  variable  in 
his  political  conduft  and  attachments.  He  is  alfo  faid 
to  have  beheld  the  rifing  eminence  and  popularity  of 
Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  with  a  degree  of  envy  ;  and,  if 
we  are  not  trnfinformed,  frequently  fpoke  with  afperi- 
ty  both  of  him  and  his  performances.  Juftice,  how¬ 
ever,  obliges  us  to  add,  that  our  artift  was  liberal, 
hofpitable,  and  the  moil  punctual  of  paymafters  ;  fo 
that,  in  fpite  of  the  emoluments  his  works  had  procu¬ 
red  to  him,  he  left  but  an  inconfiderable  fortune  to  his 
widow.  Hi3  plates  indeed  are  fuch  refources  to  her  as 
may  not  fpeediJy  be  exhaufted.  Some  of  his  domeftics  had 
lived  many  years  in  his  fervice  ;  a  circumflance  that  al¬ 
ways  reflects  credit  on  a  mafter.  Of  moil  of  thefe  he 
painted  ftrong  likeneffes  on  a  canvas  ftfll  in  Mrs  Ho* 
garth’s  poffeffion. 

Of  Hogarth’s  leffer  plates  many  were  deftroyed. 

When  lie  wanted  a  piece  of  copper  on  a  fudden,  he 
would  take  any  from  which  lie  had  already  worked  off 
fucli  a  number  of  impreffions  as  he  fuppofe’d  he  fhould 
fell.  He  then  fent  it  to  be  effaced,  beat  out,  or  other- 
wife  altered  to  his  prefent  purpofe.  The  plates  which 
remained  in  his  poffeffion  were  fecured  to  Mrs  Hogarth 
by  his  will  dated,  Aug.  12.  1764,  chargeable  with 
an  annuity  of  L  So  to  his  After  Anne,  who  furvived 
him.  When,  on  the  death  of  his  other  filler,  fhe  left 
off  the  bufinefs  in  which,  fhe  was  engaged,  lie  kindly 
took  her  home,  and  generoufly  fupported  her,  making 
her  at  the  fame  time,  ufeful  in  the  difpoftil  of  his 
prints.  Want  of  tendernefs  and  liberality  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  was  not  among  the  failings  of  Hogarth. 

>  The  following  character  of  Hogarth  as  an  artift  is 
given  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  Ejfay  on  Prints .  «  The 

works  of  this  mafter  abound  in  true  humour  ;  and  fa- 
tire,  which  is  generally  well  directed  :  they  are  admi¬ 
rable  moral  leffons,  and  a  fund  of  entertainment  fuited 
to  every  tafte  ;  a  circumflance  which  {hows  them  to 
be  juft  copies  of  nature.  We  may  confider  them  too 
as  valuable  repofitories  -of  the  manners,  cufloms,  and 
dreffes  of  the  prefent  age.  What  a  fund  of  entertain* 
ment.  would  a  colle&ion  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn 
from  every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain  l — Hov 

far 
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Hegarth.  far  the  works  of  Hogarth  will  bear  a  critical  examina-  have  no  archetypes  in  nature 
*  r  tion,  may  be  the  fubjtd  of  a  little  more  enquiry,  1  " 

“In  defign,  Hogarth  was  feldom  at  a  lofs.  His 
invention  was  fertile,  and  his  judgment  accurate.  An 
improper  incident  is  rarely  introduced,  a  proper  one 
rarely  omitted  No  one  could  tell  a  ftory  better,  or 
make  it  in  all  its  eircumftances  more  intelligible.  His 
genius,  however,  it  mud  be  owned,  was  fuited  only  to 
low  ox  familiar  fubjeds  ;  it  never  foared  above  common 
life  :  to  fubjeds  naturally  fublime,  or  which  from  an¬ 
tiquity  or  other  accidents  borrowed  dignity,  he  could 
not  rife.  In  compofition  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire. 

In  many  of  h is  prints  the  deficiency  is  fo  great  as  plainly 
to  imply  a  want  of  all  principle;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  effed  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  feldom  fee  a  crowd  more 
beautifully  managed  than  in  the  laft  print.  If  the 
fhenfPs  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had 
been  brought  a  little  lower  in  the  pidure,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition 
had  been  unexceptionable;  and  yet  the  fid  print  of 
this  work  is  fuch  a  firiking  inftance  of  difag reeable 
compofition,  that  it  is  amazing  how  an  artift  who  had 
any  idea  of  beautiful  forms  could  fufFer  fo  unmafterly 
a  performance  to  leave  his  hands.  Of  the  dfribution  of 
light  Hogarth  had  as  little  knowledge  as  of  compofition . 

In  foine  of  his  pieces  we  fee  a  good  effed,  as  in  the 
Execution  juft  mentioned ;  in  which,  if  the  figures  at 
the  right  and  left  corners  had  been  kept  down  a  little, 
the  light  would  have  been  beautifully  diftributed  on 
the  fore  ground,  and  a  fine  fecondary  light  fpread  over 
part  of  the  crowd.  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo 
obvious  a  deficiency  in  point  of  effed  in  mofl  of  his 
prints,  that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles. 

Neither  was  Hogarth  a  mailer  in  drawing.  Of  the 
mnfcles  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he  had 
peifed  knowledge  ;  but  his  trunks  are  often  badly 
moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  fet  on  :  yet  his  figures,  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  are  jnfpired  with  fo  much  life  and  mean¬ 
ings  that  the  eye  is  kept  in  good-humour  in  fpite  of 
its  inclination  to  find  fault.  The  author  of  the  Ana- 
lyfis  of  Beauty,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  would  have 
given  us  more  inflances  of  grace  than  we  find  in  the 
works  of  Hogarth  ;  which  fhows  ftrongly  that  theory 
and  pradice  are  not  always  united.  Many  opportuni¬ 
ties  his  fubjeds  naturally  afford  of  introducing  graceful 
attitudes,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  examples  of  them. 

With  inflances  of  pidurefque  grace  his  works  abound. 

Of  his  exprejjlon ,  in  which  the  force  of  his  genius  lay,  we 
cannot  Ipeak  in  terms  too  high.  In  every  mode  of  it 
he  was  truly  excellent.  The  paffions  he  thoroughly 
underllood,  and  all  the  effeds  which  they  produce  in 
every  pait  of  the  human  frame.  He  had  the  happy 
art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  fame  preciiion 
with  which  he  conceived  them.  He  was  excellent  too 
in  expreffing  any  humorous  oddity  which  we  often 
fee  damped  upon  the  human  face.  All  his  heads  are 
cafl  in  the  very  mould  of  nature.  Hence  that  endlefs 
variety  which  is  difplayed  thro’  liis  works  ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  the  difference  arifefc  between  his  heads  and  the 
affeded  caricaturas  of  thofe  mailers  who  have  fometimes 
am u fed  themfelves  with  patching  together  an  affemblage 
of  features  from  their  own  ideas.  Such  are  ^paniolet’s ; 
which,  though  admirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to 
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y  -  Hogarth’s,  on  the  other 

hand,  are  colledions  of  natural  curiofities.  The  Oxford- 
heads,  the  Phyfician's-arms ,  and  fome  of  Ills  other  pie¬ 
ces,  are  expreisly  of  this  humorous  kind.  They  are 
truly  comic,  though  ill-natured  effufions  of  mirth : 
more  entertaining  than  Spaniolet’s,  as  they  are  pure 
nature  ;  but  lefs  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-direded 
ridicule.  But  the  fpecies  of  expreflion  in  which  this 
mailer  perhaps  mofl  excels,  is  that  happy  art  of  catching 
thofe  peculiarities  of  art  and  geflure  which  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  part  of  every  profeffion  ccntrad,  and  which  for 
that  reafon  become  charaderiflic  of  the  whole.  His 
counfellors,  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufurers, 
are  all  confpicuous  at  fight.  In  a  word,  almoll  every 
profeffion  may  fee  in  his  works  that  particular  fpecies 
of  aftedation  which  they  fhould  moil  endeavour  to 
avoid.  The  execution  of  this  mailer  is  well  fuited  to 
his  fubjeds  and  manner  of  treating  them.  He  etches 
with  great  fpirit,  and  never  gives  one  unneceffarv 
flroke.” 

4  HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  of  capa¬ 
city  containing  63  gallons. 

HOGUE,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-well  point 
of  Normandy  in  France  ;  near  which  admiral  Rook 
burnt  the  French  admiral’s  fhip  called  the  Rifuig  Sun , 
with  1 2  more  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  vidory 
obtained  by  admiral  Ruffelbnear  Cherburg  in  May  1 692. 
W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

HOIS  I,  in  fea -language,  denotes  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  height  of  a  flag  or  enfign,  as  oppofed  to  the  fly, 
which  fignifies  its  breadth  from  the  ftaff  to  the  outer 
edge. 

HOISTING  fignifies  the  operation  of  drawing  up 
any.  body  by  the  affillance  of  one  or  more  tackles. 
Hoifling  is  never  applied  to  the  ad  of  pulling  up  any¬ 
body  by  the  help  of  a  fingle  block,  except  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  extending  the  fails  by  drawing  them  upwards 
along  the  mails  or  flays,  to  which  it  is  invariably  ap¬ 
plied. 

HOKE  day,  HocK-Day ,  or  Hock  ■T'uef day,  in  our 
ancient  culloms  / dies  Martis ,  quern  quindenam  pafeha  va¬ 
cant  J,  the  fecond  Tuefday  after  Eailer  week;  a  folemn 
feltival  celebrated  for  many  ages  in  England  in  memory 
of  the  great  daughter  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king 
Ethelred,  they  having  been  in  that  reign  almofl  all  de- 
flroyed  in  one  day  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  principally  by  women.  This  is  Hill  kept  up 
in  fome  counties  ;  and  the  women  bear  the  principal 
fway  in  it,  flopping  all  paffengers  with  ropes  and  chains, 
and  exading  fome  fmall  matter  from  them  to  make 
merry  with.  This  day  was  very  remarkable  in  former 
times,  infomuch  as  to  be  ufed  on  the  fame  footing  with 
Michaelmas  for  a  general  term  or  time  of  account.  We 
find  leafes  without  date  referving  fo  much  rent  payable 
ad  duos  anni  terminos ,  fell,  ad  le  hoke-day,  &  ad  fejlum 
fandi  Michaelis .  In  the  accounts  of  Magdalen- college, 
Oxford,  there  is  yearly  an  allowance  pro  midieribus 
hockantibus  of  fome  manors  of  theirs  in  Hampfhire  5 
where  the  men  hock  the  women  on  Mondays,  and  the 
women  hock  them  on  Tuefdays,  The  meaning  of  it 
is,  that  on  that  day  the  women  in  merriment  Hopped 
the  way  with  ropes,  and  pulled  paffengers  to  them, 
defiring  fomething  to  be  laid  out  for  pious  ufes. 

Hoke  Day  Money ,  or  Hoke-Tuefday  Money ,  a  tribute 
anciently  paid  the  landlord,  for  giving  his  tenants  and 
4  G  bondmen 
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bondmen  leave  to  celebrate  hock*day,  or  hoKe-day,  111 
memory  of  the  expulfion  of  the  domineering  Danes. 

HO'KIEN-Fou,  a  city  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  has  two  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  fecond,  and  fifteen  of  the  third,  clafs  in  its 
diftricl,  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  neatnefs 
of  its  flreets. 

HOLBEIN  (Hans),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Bafil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  painter  ;  but 
foon  (bowed  his  fuperior  genius.  In  the  town-houfe 
of  Bafil  he  painted  our  Saviour’s  Paffion  ;  and  in  the 
lifh- market  of  the  fame  city  Death’s  Dance,  and  a 
Dance  of  Peafants,  which  were  extremely  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  was  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  defired 
him  to  draw  his  pi&ure,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 
He  (laid  fome  years  longer  at  Bafil,  till  his  necefiities, 
occafioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  increafing 
family,  made  him  comply  with  Erafmus’s  perfuafions 
to  go  to  England.  In  his  journey  he  (laid  fome  days 
at  Strafburg,  where  it  is  faid  he  applied  to  a'very  great 
painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and  ordered  him 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  (kill.  On  which  Holbein  fi- 
nifhed  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  on  the 
mod  eminent  part  of  it ;  after  which  he  privately  with¬ 
drew  in  the  abfence  of  his  mafter,  andpurfued  his  jour¬ 
ney,  without  faying  any  thing  to  any  body.  When 
the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  aftonifhed  at  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing  ;  and  cfpecially  at 
the  fly,  which  he  at  firft  took  for  a  real  one,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand.  He  now  fent. all 
over  the  city  for  his  journeyman  ;  but  alter  many  in¬ 
quiries,  difeovered  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by 
the  famous  Holbein. — Holbein  having  in  a  manner 
pegged  his  way  to  England,  prefented  a  letter  or  le- 
commendation  from  Erafmus  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
alfo  (bowed  him  Eraftnus’s  pi&ure.  .  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  then  lord- chancellor,  received  him  with  all  the  joy 
imaginable,  and  kept  him  in  his  houfe  between  two 
and  three  years  ;  in  which  time  he  drew  Sir  T.  homas  s 
picture,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
Holbein  one  day  happening  to  mention  a  nobleman 
who  had  fome  years  before  invited  hirn  to  England, 
Sir  Thomas  was  very  folicitous  to  know  who  it  was. 
Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot  his  title,  but  remem¬ 
bered  his  face  fo  well,  that  he  believed  he  could  draw 
his  likenefs;  which  he  did  fo  perfe&ty,  that  the  noble¬ 
man  it  is  faid  was  immediately  known  by  it..  The 
chancellor  having  now  adorned  his  apartments  with  the 
productions  of  this  great  painter,  refolved  to  introduce 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  For  this  piirpofe,  he  invited 
that  prince  to  an  entertainment  ;  having*  before  he 
came,  hung  up  all  Holbein’s  pieces  in  the  great  hall, 
in  the  beft  order,  and  placed  in  the  bed  light.  The 
king,  on  his  firft  entrance  into  this  room,  was  fo 
charmed  with  the  fight,  that  he  afleed  whether  fuch  an 
artift  was  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  ?  Upon 
this,  Sir  Thomas  prefented  Holbein  to  his  majelly  ; 
who  immediately  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought 
him  into  great  efteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by 
which  means  he  drew  a  va(l  number  of  portraits.  But 
while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  affair  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not  been  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  king.  On  the  report  of  this  painter’s 
character,  a  lord  of  the  firft  quality  came  to  fee  him 
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when  he  was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life.  Holbein 
fent  to  defire  his  lordfhip  to  defer  the  honour  of  his 
v i iit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for  . 
an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely  went 
up  flairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of  his 
chamber  *,  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell  into  a 
violent  paffion,  and  pufhed  him  backwards  from  the 
top  of  the  flairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  immediate¬ 
ly  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  he  efcaped  from  the 
tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to 
the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  fo 
much  as  he  pretended,  vwas  there  foon  after  him  ;  and 
upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein 
to  afk  his  pardon.  But  this  only  irritated  the  noble¬ 
man  the  more,  who  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  lefs 
than  his  life  ;  upon  which  the  king  fternly  replied, 

“  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein, 
but  with  me  :  whatever  punilhment  you  may  contrive 
by  way  of  revenge  againft  him,  fliall  certainly  be  in- 
fii&ed  on  yourfelf.  Remember,  pray,  my  lord,  that 
I  can  whenever  I  pleafe  make  feven  lords  of  feven 
ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  one  Holbein  of  even 
feven  lords.”  Holbein  died  of  the  plague  at  his  lodge  - 
ings  at  Whitehall  in  1554.  “  It  is  amazing  (fays  De 

Piles),  that  a  man  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who  had 
never  been  in  Italy,  fhould  have  fo  good  a  gujlo,  and  fo 
fine  a  genius  for  painting.”  He  painted  alike  in  every 
manner;  in  frefco,  in  water-colmirs,  in  oil,  and  in 
miniature.  His  genius  was  fufliciently  fiiown  in  the 
hiftorical  ftyle,  by  two  celebrated  compofitione  which 
he  painted  in  the  hall  of  the  Stillyard  company.  He 
was  alfo  eminent  for  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he 
fliowed  in  a  multitude  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for 
engravers,  fiatuaries,  jewellers,  &c.  and  he  had  this 
fingularity,  that  he  painted  with  his  left  hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  millet  or  corn  :  A  genus  of 
the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramma .  The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite 
is  an  uniflorous  or  biflorous  glume ;  the  corolla  is  a 
glume  with  an  awn  ;  there  are  three  (lamina,  two 
ftyles,  and  one  feed.  The  male  calyx  is  a  bivalved 
glume  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  three  (lamina. 

Species .  Of  this  genus  there  are  13  fpecies,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  mod  remarkable  of 
thefe  is  the  lanatus,  or  creeping  foft-grafsof  Hndion ;  for 
the  defeription  and  properties  of  which  fee  Agricul- 
turf,  n°  59.  The  mod  remarkable  of  the  foreign 
fpecies  is  the  forghum,  or  Guinea-corn.  The  (talks 
are  large,  compa&,  and  full  eight  feet  high.  In  Se¬ 
negal  the  fields  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  ne- 
gioes,  who  call  it  guiarnot,  cover  the  ears  when  ripe 
with  its  own  leaves  to  (belter  it  from  the  fparrows,. 
which  are  very  mifehievous  in  that  country.  The 
grain  made  into  bread,  or  otherwife  ufed,  is  efleemed 
wholtfome.  With  this  the  (laves  in  the  Weft 
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Indies  are  generally  fed,  each  being  allowed  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  every  day.  The  juice  of  the  (lalks  is 
fo  agreeably  hifcious,  that,  if  prepared  as  the  fugar- 
canes,  they  would  afford  an  excellent  fugar.  The  ne¬ 
groes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  make  of  two  kinds  of 
...  1  •  v  •  1  —  11  ,1  — —  which  is  their 


1  coufcous , 


millet  a  thick-grained  pap  called  c 
common  food. 

HOLD,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or- belly  of  a 
(hip,  or  all  that  part  of  her  infide  which  is  compre¬ 
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Holder  bended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-deck  through- 
V  out  her  whole  length.— This  capacious  apartment  ufu- 
Hold£  ally  contains  the  ballad,  provifions,  and  (lores  of  a  fhip 
Worn‘  of  war,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a  mer¬ 
chantman.  The  difpofition  of  thefe  articles  with  re¬ 
gard  to  each  other,  naturally  falls  under  confideration 
in  the  article  Stowage  ;  it  fufficesin  this  place  to  fay, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballad,  water,  provifions, 
and  liquors  are  dowed,  -are  known  by  tlie  general 
name  of  the  hold .  The  feveral  dore-rooms  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads ,  and  are  deno¬ 
minated  according  to  the  articles  which  they  contain, 
the  fail-  room,)  the  bread- room,  the  fijld-room^  the  Jpirit- 
roomy  &c. 

HOLDER  (William),  a  learned  and  phiiofophi- 
cal  Englifhman,  was  born  in  Nottinghamfliire,  edu¬ 
cated  in  Pembroke-hall  Cambridge,  and  in  1642  be¬ 
came  re&or  of  Blechingdon  of  Oxford.  In  1660  he 
proceeded  D.  D.  was  afterwards  canon  of  Ely,  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  canon  of  St  Paul’s,  fub  dean  of 
the  roy&l  chapel,  and  fub-almoner  to  his  majedy.  He 
was  a  very  accomplifhed  perfon,  and  withal  a  great  vir- 
tuofo  :  and  he  wonderfully  didinguidied  himfelf,  by 
making  a  young  gentleman  of  didin£tion  who  was 
born  deaf  and  dumb  to  fpeak.  This  gentleman’s  name 
was  Alexander  Popham,  fon  of  colonel  Edward  Pop- 
ham,  who  was  fome  time  an  admiral  in  the  fervice  of 
the  long  parliament.  The  cure  was  performed  by  him 
in  his  houfe  at  Blechingdon  in  1659  ;  but  Popham  lo- 
fing  what  he  had  been  taught  by  Holder  after  he  was 
called  home  to  his  friends,  was  fent  to  Dr  Wallis,  who 
brought  him  to  his  fpeech  again.  Holder  publifhed  a 
book,  intitted  «  the  Elements  of  Speech  ;  an  eflay  of 
inquiry  into  the  natural  Production  of  Letters :  with 
an  appendix  concerning  perfons  that  are  deaf  and 
dumb,  1669,”  8 vo.  In  the  appendix  he  relates  how 
foon,  and  by  what  methods,  he  brought  Popham  to 
fpeak.  In  1678,  he  publifhed  in  4to  “  a  Supplement 
to  the  Philofophical  Tranfatfions  of  July  1670,  with 
fome  reflections  on  Dr  Wallis’s  letter  there  inferted.” 
This  was  written  to  claim  the  glory  of  having  taught 
Popham  to  fpeak,  which  Wallis  in  the  faid  letter  had 
claimed  to  liiinfelf  $  upon  which  the  DoCtor  foon  af¬ 
ter  publifhed  “  a  Defence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  particularly  thofe  of 
July  1670,  in  anfwer  to  the  Cavils  of  Dr  William 
Holder,  1678,”  4to.  PI  older  was  (killed  in  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  pradice  of  mufic,  and  wrote  “  a  Treacit'e  of  the 
natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694,” 
8vo.  He  wrote  alfo  “  a  Difcourfe  concerning  Time, 
with  Application  of  the  natural  Day,  lunar  Month, 
and  folar  Year,  &c.  1694,”  8vo.  He  died  at  Amen 
Corner  in  London,  January  24.  1696-7,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  St  Paul’s. 

HOLDERNESS,  a  peninfula  in  the  eaibnding 
of  Yorkfhiie,  having  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Humber  on  the  fouth.  It  had  the  title  of  an  earl¬ 
dom,  now  extinCl. 

HOLDS  WORTH  (Edward),  a  very  polite  and 
elegant  fcholar,  was  born  about  1688,  and  trained  at 
Winch  elder  fchool.  He  was  thence  eleCled  demy  of 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  July  1 705 ;  tookthe  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  April  s  7  1 1  ;  became  a  college-tutor,  and 
hM  many  pupils.  In  171 5,  when  he  was  to  be  chofen 
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into  a  fellowship,  he  refigned  his  demy  fhip  and  left  the  Holeracea;. 
college,  becaufe  unwilling  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  pj0pnefs# 
new  government.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  fpent 
in  travelling  with  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as 
tutor:  in  1741  and  1744  he  was  at  Rome  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lord  Digby’s  houfe 
at  Colefhill  in  Warwickfhire,  December  30.  1747. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  “  Mufcipula,”  a  poem,  e- 
lleemed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  of  which  there 
is  a  good  Euglifh  tranflation  by  Dr  John  Hoadly,  in 
vol.  5.  of  Dodfley’s  Mifcellanies.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  alfo  of  a  differtation,  intituled  “  Pharfalia  and 
Philippi  ;  or  the  two  Philippi  in  Virgil’s  Georgies  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  explained  and  reconciled  to  Hiftory, 

1741,”  4to  :  and  of  “  Remarks  and  Differtations  on 
Virgil  ;  with  fome  other  claffical  Obfervations,  pub¬ 
lifhed  with  feveral  notes  and  additional  remarks  by 
Mr  Spence,  1768,”  qto.  Mr  Spence  fpeaks  of  him 
in  Polymetis,  as  one  who  underftood  Virgil  in  a  more 
maflerly  manner  than  any  perfon  he  ever  knew. 

HOLERACEjE,  (from  holusy  “  pot- herbs)”  ;  the 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  conlilling  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for 
the  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domeflic 
affairs.  See  Botany,  p.  459. 

HOLLBUT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes* 

HOLIDAY  (Dr  Barten),  a  learned  divine  and 
poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born 
there  about  the  year  1593.  He  iiudied  at  Chriil- 
church  college,  and  in  1615  took  orders.  He  was  be¬ 
fore  admired  for  his  (kill  in  poetry  and  oratory ;  and 
now  diflingiufhiiig  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  and  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  preacher,  he  had  two  benefices  conferred  on 
him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.  In  1618,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Count  Gondamore  to  Spain.  Afterwaids  he  be¬ 
came  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  1626 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  In  1642 
he  was  made  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  near  which 
place  he  flickered  himfelf  during  the  time  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  but  after  the  reltoration  returned  to  his  arch¬ 
deaconry,  where  he  died  in  1661.  His  works  are, 

1 .  Twenty  fermons,  publifhed  at  different  times. 

2.  Philof ophite  polito-barbara  fpecimen, ,  quarto.  3.  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  world,  a  poem  in  ten  books,  o£lavo.  4.  A 
tranflation  of  ihe  fatires  of.  Juvenal  and  Perfius* 

5.  Technogamia,  or  the  marriage  of  the  arts,  a  co- 

HOL1NESS,  or  sanctity  ;  a  quality  which  con- 
ftitutes  or  denominates  a  perfon  or  thing  holy  ;  i.  e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  is  alio  ufed 
in  refpedl  of  perfons  and  things  that  aie  facred, 

1.  e .  fet  apart  to  the  fervice  of  God,  and  the  uies  of 
religion. 

Holiness,  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  attributed  to  the 
pope  ;  as  that  of  majejly  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,  when 
writing  to  the  pop  ,  addreis  him  under  the  venerable 
appellation  of  Tour  Holme fsy  or  Holy  Father ;  in  La¬ 
tin,  Sandtiffime  or  Beatiffime  Pater .  YiCiendy  the 

fame  title  was  given  to  all  bifhop  >.  The  Greek  em¬ 
perors  alfo  w ere  addreffed  under  the  title  of  Hohnefs , 
in  regard  of  their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at 
their  coronation.  De  Cange  adds,  that  iome  of  the 
kings  of  England  have  had  the  fame  attribute  ;  and 
4  G  2  that 
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Hohnflicd  that  the  orientals  have  frequently  refufed  it  to  the 


Holland.  P°?eT 
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village. 


_  HOLINSHED  (  Raphael),  an  Englifh  hiflorian  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Chronicles  under  his  name,  was  defcended 
from  a  family  that  lived  at  Bofely  in  Chefhire  ;  but 
neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  fcarcely  any  circurn- 
Rances  of  his  life,  are  known.  However,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  to 
have  had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  for  hiftory. 
His  Chronicles  of  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland ,  were 
firfl  publifhed  at  London  in  1570,  in  2  vols  folio  ;  and 
then  in  *  jT 3 7 ,  in  3  vols.  I11  this  fecond  edition  l'eve- 
ral  fheets  in  the  2d  and  3d  vols  were  caftrated  for  con¬ 
taining  fome  paffages  difagreeable  to  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  minifters  ;  but  the  caftrations  have  fmce  been 
printed  apart.  Holinftied  was  not  the  foie  compiler 
of  this  work,  .  being  a  hided  in  it  by  feveral  other 
hands..  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  from 
his  will,  which  is  prefixed  to  Hearne’s  edition  of 
Cambden’s  Annals ,  it  appears  to  have  happened  between 
1578  and  1582. 

HOLLAND  (Philemond),  M.  D.  commonly  call¬ 
ed  the.  Tranflator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  in 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  fchoolmader  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  pradfifed\ 
phyfic.  He  tranflated  Livy,  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
Plutarch’s  Morals,  Suetonius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Xenophon’s  Cyropcedia,  and  Cambden’s  Britannia,  in¬ 
to  Engliih ;  and  the  geographical  part  of  Speed’s 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain  into  Latin.  The  Britan¬ 
nia,  to  which  he  made  many  ufeful  additions,  was  the 
moft  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifmg,  that  a 
man  of  two  profeflions  could  find  time  to  translate  fo 
much  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Cyropte- 
dia,  that  he  continued  to  tranfiate  till  he  was  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  85.  He  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  writing  a  large  folio  with  a 
fingle  pen  : 

With  ore  foie  pen  1  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goofe  quill  ; 

A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took, 

And  a  pen  1  leave  it  Hill. 

HOLLAND,  the  largeft  of  the  feven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alfo  called  IVeJl  Friejland ,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  weft  by  the  German  ocean,  or  north  fea  ;  to 
the  eaft  by  the  Zuyder-fee,  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
and  part  of  Gelderland  ;  to  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Bra¬ 
bant  and  Zealand  ;  and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fee.  Its  greateft  extent  from  north  to  fouth,  including 
the  ifland  of  Texel,  is  about  90  Englifh  miles  j  but 
from  eaft  to  weft  its  extent  varies  from  4 c  to  25.  To 
defend  it  agaiuft  the  fea,  dykes  have  been  ere&ed  at  an 
immenfe  expence,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to  drain 
it,  as  being  naturally  very  low'  and  mar/hy.  Some 
parts  of  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the 
greater  parts  confift  of  rich  paltures,  wherein  are  kept 
large  herds  of  kine,  which  fupply  them  with  incredible 
quantities  of  blitter  and  cheeie.  Of  the  latter,  that  'of 
Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  efteemed-  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  interfed  the  province  are 
of  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholefome.  There  is  a 
communication  by  water  betwixt  almoft  every  town  and 
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w  Towards  the  middle  alfo  of  the  province  are  Holland^ 
great  numbers  of  turf  pits.  It  is  fo  populous,  that  Nevv  Hoi- 
. .  •  land. 


the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed  at  1,200,000. 
In  point  of  cleanlinefs  no  country  furpaffes,  and  few 
come,  up  to  it,  efpccially  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
even. in  the  villages.  From  the  counts  of  Holland  this 
province  devolved,  in  1436,  to  the  dukes  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  from  them  to  the  lioufe  of  Auftria,  along  with 
the.  other  provinces.  The  States  of  Hollandlfnd  Weft 
Friefland  are  compofei  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns  ;  of  the  latter  there  are  1  8  that  fend  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  affembly  of  the  Hates,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.  The  grand  penfionary  is  a  perfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  in  this  affembly,  and  his  office  re¬ 
quires.  extraordinary  abilities.  There  are  alfo  two 
councils  compofed  of  deputies,  one  for  South,  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  North  Holland,  who  have  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whole  province 
fends  one  deputy  from  among  the  nobleffe  to  the  ftates- 
general,  who  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.  There  are  two  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  viz.  the 
great  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.  To  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns  ;  but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  then* 
in  the  firft  inftance.  With  refpeft  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
government,  there  is  a  fyriod  held  annually  both  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  the  former  con¬ 
tains  eleven  claffes,  arid  the  latter  fix  ;  and  the  mini- 
fters  of  both  together  amount  to  331.  In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  8  boroughs,  and  400  vil¬ 
lages. — For  the  hiftory,  fee  United  Provinces. 

Holland,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Lincoln/hire  in 
England.  It  fo  much  refcmbles  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  the  continent,  in  moft  refpe&s,  being  low 
and  mar/hy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  canals  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  that  it  muft  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence,  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaft  it 
has  what  the^ancient  geographers  call  JEJluarium  Me - 
tar  is ,  now  the  Wa/hcs,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  part,  of  Cambridgefliire  on  the  fouth.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  marfhes,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defend  it  againft  the  fea  and  land  floods. 
The  ground  is  fo  foft,  that  horfes  are  worked  un/hod 


and  it  produces  plenty  of  grafs,  but  little  corn. 


The  whole  tradl  feems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea  ;  and  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  latter 
of  which  was  unpaffable  ;  but  fince  the  fens  have  been 
drained,  the  lands  are  grown  more  folid,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  fow  cole-feed  upon  them  to  their  great  profit. 
Though  there  are  no  ftones  to  be  found  in  or  upon 
the  ground,  yet  moft  of  the  churches  are  of  ftone. 
They  have  no  frefh  water  but  from  the  clouds,  which 
is  preserved  in  pits  :  but  if  thefe  are  deep,  it  foon  turni 
brackifh  ;  and  if  they  are  /hallow,  they  foon  become  dry. 

Nenv  Holland ,  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  10  to  44  deg.  S.  Lat.  and  between  no 
and  154  E.  long,  from  London.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firft  difeovered  in  thofe  parts 
was  called  Eendraght  (Concord)  Land ,  from  the  name 
of  the  (hip  on  board  which  the  difeovery  was  made, 
in  1616  ;  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  fouth.  In  16  j  8,  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  this  coaft,  nearly  in  15  deg.  fouth,  vas 

difeovered 
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New  Hoi  difcovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Arn * 
land.  }3e\m  and  Diemen  ;  though  a  different  part  from  what 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  Diemen’s  Land  from 
Tafman,  which  is  the  fomhern  extremity,  in  latitude 
43  deg.  In  1619,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his  name  to 
a  fouthern  part  of  New  Holland.  Another  part,  fi- 
tuated  between  30  and  33  deg.  received  the  name  of 
Leuwen .  Peter  Van  Nuitz  gave  his  name,  in  1627, 
to  a  coaft  which  communicates  to  Leuwen’s  Land 
towards  the  well  ward ;  and  a  part  of  the  weftern 
coaft,  near  the  tropi«  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name 
of  De  Wits .  In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutch¬ 

man,  difcovered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  be¬ 
tween  to  and  20  deg.  foutli.  In  1687,  Dampier,  an 
Englifhman*  failed  from  Timor,  and  coafted  the  weft¬ 
ern  parts  of  New- Holland.  In  1699?  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  defign  to  explore  this  country,  as  the 
Dutch  fuppreffed  whatever  difeoveries  had  been  made 
by  them.  He  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  it, 
from  28  to  15  deg.  He  faw  the  land  of  Endraght 
and  of  De  Wit.  He  then  returned  to  Timor  :  from 
whence  he  went  out  again  ;  examined  the  ifles  of  Pa¬ 
pua  ;  coafted  New-Guinea  ;  difcovered  the  paffage  that 
bears  his  name  ;  called  a  great  iftand  which  forms  this 
paffage  or  ftrait  on  the  eaft  fide,  New  Britain  ;  and 
failed  back  to  Timor  along  New-Guinea.  This  is  the 
fame  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  1691,  failed 
round  the  world  by  changing  his  fhips.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  attempts  of  all  thefe  navigators,  however, 
the  eaftern  part  of  this  vaft  trad  was  totally  unknown 
till  Captain  Cook  made  his  late  voyages  ;  and  by  fully 
exploring  that  part  of  the  coaft,  gave  his  country  an 
undoubted  title  to  the  poffeffion  of  it  ;  which  accord¬ 
ingly  has  ftnee  been  taken  poffeffion  of  under  the  name 
*  of  New  South  Wales . 

Some  have  difputed  whether  the  title  of  ijlancl  can 
be  properly  applied  to  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent, 
or  whether  it  ought  not  rather  to  be  denominated  a 
New"  Hoi-  ^continent ;  while  others  have  replied,  that  though  the 
lend. 


Whether 
the  name 

of  continent 

belongs  to 
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word  ifland,  and  others  fimilar  to  it,  do  indeed  figmfy  New  Hol- 
a  trad  of  land  furrounded  by  fea,  yet  in  the  ufual  ac-  ia”d>  f 
ceptation  it  means  only  a  land  of  moderate  extent  -im~V " 
furrounded  in  this  manner.  Were  it  otherwife,  we 
might  call  the  whole  world  an  ifland,  as  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  by  the  fea  ;  and  in  fad,  Dionyfius 
Perigetes  applies  this  term  to  it,  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  immenfe ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  iflands. 

The  bell  rule,  according  to  Mr  Stockdale,  for  deter¬ 
mining  when  a  country  ought  to  lofe  the  name  ol  ifland 
and  begin  to  be  called  a  continent ,  is  when  it  begins  to 
lofe  the  advantages  of  an  infular  fituation.  The  firft 
and  principal  of  thefe,  is  the  being  capable  of  an  union 
under  one  government,  and  thence  deriving  a  fecurity 
from  all  external  attacks  excepting  thofe  by  fea  ;  but 
in  countries  of  great  extent,  this  is  not  only  difficult, 
but  impoffible.  If  we  confider,  therefore,  New  Hol¬ 
land  as  extending  about  a  thoufand  miles  every  way, 
we  fhall  find  that  its  claim  to  be  called  a  continent  is 
undoubted  ;  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  being  about 
2400  Englifh  miles,  and  2300  from  north  to  fouth.  .  % 

This  coaft  was  firft  explored  by  Captain  Cook'  in  Captain 
the  year  1770  ;  but  his  flay  was  too  fhort  to  examine  Cock’s^ao 
the  nature  of  the  country  with  the  accuracy  which  he 
would  otlierwife  have  done  had  he  continued  longer  cryt 
in  it.  In  general,  it  was  found  rather  barren  than 
otherwife.  Many  brooks  and  fprings  were  found  along 
the  eaftern  coaft,  but  no  river  of  any  confequence. 

They  found  only  two  kinds  of  trees  ufeful  as  timber, 
the  pine,  and  another  which  produces  a  fort  of  gum. 

They  found  three  kinds  of  palm-trees  ;  but  few  efculent 
plants,  though  there  are  abundance  of  fuch  as  might 
gratify  the  curioiity  of  the  botanift.  A  great  variety 
of  birds  were  met  with,  which  have  fince  been  particu¬ 
larly  deferibed  ;  but  the  number  of  quadrupeds  bears 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  ani- 
mak.  The  moft  remarkable  infers  feen  at  this  time 
were  the  green  ants  (a),  who  build  their  nefts  upon- 
trees  in  a  very  lingular  manner. 

This 


( A)  Thefe  little  animals  form  their  habitations,  by  bending  down  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  gluing  the  ends  of 
them  together  fo  as  to  form  a  purfe.  Though  thefe  leaves  are  as  broad  as  a  man  s  hand  they  perform  this  feat 
by  mainSftrength,  thoufands  of  them  being  employed  in  holding  down  the  leaves,  while  multitudes  of  others 
apply  the  glutinous  matter.  Captain  Cook’s  people  afcertained  themfelves  that  tins  was  the  cafe,  by  fome- 
timel  diilurbing  them  at  their  work  ;  in  which  cafe  the  leaf  always  fprung  up  with  an  elaft.city  which  the) 
could  not  have  iuppofed  that  fuch  minute  infers  were  capable  of  overcoming.  For  this  cunofity,  however, 
thev  fmarted  pretty  feverely  ;  for  thoufands  of  thefe  little  enemies  inftantly  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ag- 
greffors,  and  fevenged  themfelves  by  their  bites  or  (lings  for  the  interruption  they  had  met  with.  Thefe  were 
little  lefs  painful  af  firft  than  the  fling  of  a  bee  ;  but  the  pain  did  not  laft  above  a jnmute.  Another  fpecies 
of  ants  burrow  themfelves  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  on  the  bark  of  trees  like  the  m.fletoe,  and  which 
J  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip.  When  this  is  cut,  it  appears  interfered  with  innumerable  winding 
paffages  all  filled  with  thefe  animals ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  differs  no  injury.  Thefe 
do  not  give  pain  by  their  (lings,  but  produce  an  intolerable  itching  by  crawling  about  on  the  lktn.  They 
arc  about  the  f.ze  of  the  fmall  red  ant  in  this  country.  Another  fort,  which  do  not  molell  m  any  manner,  re- 
femble  the  white  ants  (fee  Tekmes)  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  conftruft  nefts  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a 
man’s  head  on  the  branches  of  trees  ;  the  outlides  being  compofed  of  fome  vegetable  matter  along  wi  a  guti- 
nous  fubftance.  On  breaking  the  outer  crufts  of  thefe  hives, , ..numerable  cells  appear  fwarmmg  with  inhabitant., 
in  a  great  variety  of  winding  direftions,  all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  feveral  other  nefts  upon 
the  fame  tree.  They  have  alfo  another  lioufe  built  on  the  ground,  generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ;  formed  like 
an  irregularly  f.ded  cone  ;  fomttimes  more  than  fix  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  The  outfide  of 
thefe  is  of  well  tempered  clay  about  two  inches  thick  ;  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  opemng  out 
ward.  One  of  thefe  is  their  dimmer  and  the  other  their  winter  dwelling,  communicating  with  each  other 
by  a  large  avenue  leading  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  fubterraneous  paffage.  The  ground  ftruaures  are  proof 
againft  wet,  which  thofe  on  the  branches  are  not. 
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^ejand°*"  ^is  counti-y  has  now  become  an  obje&  of  more 
i  I  confequence  than  formerly,  by  reafon  of  the  eftablifh- 
„  ment  of  a  Britifh  colony  in  it ;  where  the  criminals 
Sftdement  c°udemned  to  be  tranfported  are  fent  to  pafs  their  time 
of  *  Brmfli  of  fervitude.  Before  this  plan  was  refoived  on  by  govern- 
colony  in  ment,  another  had  been  difcuffed,  viz,  that  of  employ- 
HOi*  t^lC^e  cr*m*nals  workhoufes;  and  Judge  Black- 
Hone,  with  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Howard,  had  con- 
fidered  of  the  bed  method  of  putting  it  in  execution  : 
but  though  this  plan  had  been  approved  by  parliament 
as  early  as  1 7 7 9>  fome  difficulties  always  occurred, 
which  prevented  its  going  forward  ;  and  ‘at  length,  on 
the  6th  of  December  1786,  orders  were  ifTued  by  his 
majefly  in  council  for  making  a  fettlement  on  New 
Holland,  eflablifhing  a  court  of  judicature  in  the 
colony,  and  other  regulations  neceffary  on  the  oc- 
calion.  The  whole  received  the  complete  fan&ion  of 
legfflature  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787.  The 
fquadron  appointed  for  putting  the  defign  in  execution 
began  to  affemble  at  the  Mother  Bank,  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,-  on  the  16th  of 
March  1787.  It  conlilted  of  the  Sirius  frigate  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Hunter,  the  Supply  armed  tender  Lieute- 
rant  H.  L.  Ball  ;  three  ftore-fhips,  the  Golden  grove, 
b  iff  burn,  and  Borrowdale,  for  carrying  provilions  and 
(tores  for  two  years;  and  laftly,  fix  tranfports,  the  Scarbo¬ 
rough  and  Lady  Penrhyn  from  Portfmouth,  the  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Charlotte  from  Plymouth,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Alexander  from  Woolwich.  Thefe  were 
to  carry  the  convidts,  with  a  detachment  of  marines  in 
each  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice  ;  the 
largeft  where  refiftance  was  mod  expedted,  viz .  in 
thofe  which  carried  the  greateft  number  of  male  con- 
vidts.  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Phillip  at  the  fla- 
tion,  he  hoifled  his  flag  on  board  the  Sirius  as  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  fquadron  ;  and  the  embarkation  being  com¬ 
pleted,  he  gave  the  fignal  to  weigh  anchor  on  the  13th 
of  Mjy  at  day-break.  The  number  of  convidts  was 
778,  of  whom  598  were  men.  They  touched  at  the 
ifland  of  TenerifFe  on  the  3d  of  June,  without  meeting 
with  any  bad  accident.  Here  they  (laid  a  week,  in 
order  to  procure  fuch  refrefhments  as  were  neceffary  for 
preventing  the  diforders  moftly  to  be  dreaded  in  fuch  a 
long  and  perilous  voyage.  In  this  they  fncceeded  to 
their  with  ;  and  were  about  to  depart  on  the  9th  of 
June,  when  it  was  difcovered  that  one 'of  the  convidls 
had  made  his  efcape,  having  found  means  to  cut  away 
a  boat  and  make  off  with  it.  He  offered  himfelf  as  a 
failor  aboard  a  Dutch  veffel  at  that  time  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  but  was  refufed  ;  on  which  he  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf  in  a  cove.  In  this  he  would  probably  have 
fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  boat  which  he  could 
not  conceal  ;  fo  that  he  was  foon  difcovered  and  brought 
back  to  the  (hip,  where,  however,  he  obtained  his  par¬ 
don  from  the  governor. 

On  the  10th  of  June  the  fleet  fet  fail  from  Santa 
Cruz  in  the  ifland  of  TenerifFe,  and  on  the  18th  came 
in  fight  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  where  they  fleered 
for  St  Jago  ;  but  the  want  of  a  favourable  wind  and 
other  circumflances  prevented  their  getting  in  ;  fo  that 
as  Governor  Phillip  did  not  chufe  to  wafie  time,  they 
did  not  touch  land  till  they  came  to  Rio  Janeiro  on  the 
coalt  of  Brafil.  It  may  feem  furprifing,  that  a  voyage 
to  the  eaflward,  which  of  itfelf  may  be  accounted  of 
Efficient  length,  fhould  thus  be  wilfully  made  fo  much 
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longer,  by  failing  twice  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  New  Hot. 
calms,  however,  fo  frequent  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  land* 
feem  of  themfelves  to  be  a  fufficient  inducement  for  na-  *  ’v— - 

vigators  to  preferve  a  wefterly  courfe  ;  and  even  the 
iflands  at  which  it  is  fo  neceffary  to  touch,  are  not  far 
diftant  from  the  American  coalt.  Fhe  returning  tracks 
of  Captain  Cook’s  three  voyages  are  all  within  a  little 
fpace  of  the  45th  degree  of  weft  longitude,  which  is 
even  10  degrees  farther -weft  than  Cape  St  Roque; 
and  that  courfe  appears  to  have  been  taken  voluntarily, 
without  any  extraordinary  inducement. 

During  the  time  of  their  ftay  at  Santa  Cruz  the 
weather  had  been  very  moderate ;  the  barometer  about 
30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  never  above  72  ;  as 
they  approached  the  Cape  Verd  iflands  it  rofe  to  82, 
and  did  not  exceed  82°  51'  all  the  way  from  thence  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  Here  they  met  with  a  very  favourable 
reception,  contrary  to  that  which  Captain  Cook  expe¬ 
rienced  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  Proviflons  were  fo  cheap, 
that  though  the  allowance  of  meat  was  fixed  by  the  go¬ 
vernor  at  20  ounces  per  day,  the  men  were  vi&ualled 
completely  at  3^d  each,  including  rice,  vegetables,  and 
every  other  neceffary.  Wine  was  not  at  this  time  to 
be  had  except  at  an  advanced  price  :  but  rum  was  laid 
in,  and  fuch  feeds  and  plants  procured  as  were  thought 
moft  likely  to  flourifh  in  New  South  Wales;  particularly 
coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  cochineal  fig.  An  hun¬ 
dred  facks  of  caffada  were  likewife  purchafed  as  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  bread,  if  it  fhould  happpen  to  be  fearce.  By 
the  kindnefs’of  the  viceroy  alfo,  foine  deficiencies  in  the 
military  (lores  were  made  up  from  the  royal  arfenal, 
and  every  afliftance  given  which  the  place  could  afford. 

They  arrived  here  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  1787,  and  fet 
fail  on  the  4th  of  September,  receiving  as  the  laft  com¬ 
pliment  from  the  governor  a  falute  of  2  1  guns. 

From  Rio  dc  Janeiro  the  fleet  had  a  fine  run  to  Table 
Bay,  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Africa,  which  they 
accomplilhed  in  39  days  ;  where  they  took  in  the  re¬ 
frefhments  meant  to  fupply  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage.  Here  they  arrived  on  the  1  3th  of  O&o- 
ber  ;  and  having  fupplied  themfelves  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  live  flock,  they  fet  fail  on  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  but  were  long  impeded  by  contrary  winds  from 
the  foutheaft.  On  the  25th  they  were  only  80  leagues 
diftant  from  the  Cape,  when  Governor  Phillip  left  the 
Sirius  and  went  aboard  the  Supply  tender;  in  hopes, 
by  leaving  the  convoy,  to  gain  fufficient  time  for  exa¬ 
mining  the  country  round  Botany  Bay,  that  the  moft 
proper  fituation  for  the  new  colony  might  be  chofen 
before  the  tranfports  fiiould  arrive.  They  now  met 
with  favourable  winds,  blowing  generally  in  very  ftrong 
gales  from  the  northwefl,  weft,  and  fouthweil.  The 
wind  fhifted  only  once  to  the  eaft,  but  did  not  continue 
in  that  direction  above  a  few  hours.  On  the  ^d  of  Ja-The/ar- 
nuary  1  788  the  Supply  came  within  fight  of  New  South  rive  at 
Wales  ;  but  the  winds  then  became  variable,  and  a  cur-  Nevv  Hol~ 
rent,  which  at  times  let  very  ftrongly  to  the  fouthward,  hnd* 
impeded  her  courfe  fo  much,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
1 8th  of  the  month  tint  fhe  arrived  at  Botany  Bay. 

Governor  Phillip  no  fooner  landed  than  he  had  anIntcrfj 
opportunity  of  converfmg  with  the  natives,  who  were  with' th<T 
affembled  on  fhore.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  this  native*, 
gentleman  to  conciliate  if  pofhble  their  frfendfhip,  he 
ufed  every  method  at  this  firft  interview  to  infpire  them 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  Europeans.  For  this  pur- 

pofe 
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New  Hoi-  pofe  he  prefented  them  with  beads  and  other  trifling 
land.  ornaments,  which  they  feemed  pleafed  to  wear,  though 
V— '  Captain  Cook  found  them  very  indifferent  about^any 
kind  of  finery  he  could  furnifh  them  with.  They 
feemed,  according  to  the  account  of  that  celebrated  na¬ 
vigator,  to  be  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments,  that 
they  made  no  account  of  any  thing  elfe.  I  hey  recei¬ 
ved  indeed  fuch  things  as  were  given  them,  but  made 
no  offer  to  return  any  thing  in  exchange  ;  nor  could 
they  be  made  to  comprehend  that  any  thing  of  the  kind 
was  wanted.  Many  of  the  prefetus  which  they  had 
received  were  found  afterwards  thrown  away  in  the 

6  woods 

Tnconvem-  Governor  Phillip  having  parted  with  lus  new  ac- 
cnce  of  Bo-  quaintance  in  a  friendly  manner,  next  fet  about  an  exa- 
nnj  Bay  jfiination  of  the  country  about  Botany  .Bay,  which  had 

ft*  been  firongly  recommended  by  Captain  Cook  as  the 

moft  eligible  place  for  a  fettlement.  He  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  bay  itfelf  was  very  inconvenient  for  (hip¬ 
ping  ;  being  expofed  to  the  eafierly  winds,  and  fo  (hal¬ 
low  that  fhips  even  of  a  moderate  burden  could  not 
get  far  enough  within  land  to  be  fheltered  from  the  fury 
of  the  ocean.  Neither  did  the  land  about  any  part  of 
this  bay  appear  an  eligible  fituation  for  a  colony;  being 
in  fome  places  entirely  fwampy,  in  others  quite  defti- 
tute  of  water.  Foint  Sutherland  feemed  to  afford  the 
fitdation  moft  free  from  obje&ions,  but  the  fhips  could 
not  approach  it  ;  and  even  here  the  ground  feemed  to 
be  univerfally  damp  and  fpungy  :  fo  that,  on  the  whole, 
finding  no  place  within  the  compafs  of  the  bay  proper 
for  the  new  fettlement,  they  found  themfelves  obliged 
t>  remove  fomewhere  elfe. 

The  reft  of  the  fleet  arrived  in  two  days  after  the 
Supply  ;  and  that  no  time  might  be  loft,  Governor 
Phillip  ordered  the  ground  about  Point  Sutherland  to 
be  cleared,  and  preparations  to  be  made  for  landing, 
while  he  went  with  feveral  officers  in  three  boats  to  exa¬ 
mine  Port  Jackfon,  which  was.  only  three  leagues  di- 
ftant.  Here  they  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  find  one  of 
the  fineft  harbours  in  the  world,  where  1000  fail  of  the 
line  might  ride  in  peifed  fafety.  On  examining  the 
different  coves,  one  was  preferred  which  had  a  fine  run 
of  fpring  water,  and  where  fhips  could  anchor  fo  clofe 
to  the  fhore,  that  at  a  very  fmall  expence  quays  might 
be  con ftru died  for  loading  and  unloading  the  largeft 
veffels.  This  was  named  by  the  governor  Sydney  Cove , 
in  honour  of  Lord  Sydney,  and  the  country  around  it 
deftined  for  the  place  of  fettlement.  It  is  about  half 
a  mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the  en¬ 
trance.  On  the  governor’s  return  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
reports  made  to  him  concerning  the  adjacent  country 
were  fo  exceedingly  unfavourable,  that  orders  were 
7  immediately  given  for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to 

A  fettle.  Port  Jackfon.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  therelore, 

ment  fi  rm-  tjle  governor  failed  from  Botany  Bay,  and  was  loon  fol 
ed  at  Port  low(?d  by  the  whole  fleet.  In  the  mean  time,  they 

were  furprifed  by  the  appearance  of  two  other  Euro- 
rr  1  .  1  •  u  (Ven  <ifr  notanv  bav 
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nean  veffels,  which  had  been  firft  feen  off  Botany  Bay 
v mien  ny  on  the  a4th.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  two  trench 
two  Frencli  fhips,  named  the  Jljtrolabe  and  Boujjola,  which  had  left 
France  on  a  voyage  of  difeovery  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  la  Peyroufe,  in  the  year  1785.  They  had 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Santa  Catharina  on  the  coalt 
of  Brafil,  and  from  thence  gone  by  the  extremity  of 
South  America  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  they  had 
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run  along  by  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  California  ;  after  New  Hft- 
which  they  had  vifited  Eafter  Ifland,  Nootka  Sound,  Is^d’  ^ 
Cook’s  river,  Kamtfchatka,  Manilla,  the  Ifles  des^Na-  v 
vigateurs,  Sandwich,  and  the  Friendly  Ifles.  They 
had  alfo  attempted  to  land  on  Norfolk  Ifland,  but 
found  it  impoflible  on  account  of  the  furf.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  voyage  none  were  loft  by  ficknefs  ;  but 
two  boats  crews  had  unfortunately  perifhed  in  a  furf 
on  the  northweft  coaft  of  America  ;  and  at  Mafuna, 
one  of  the  IJles  des  Navlgateurs ,  M.  L’ Angle,  captain 
of  the  Aftrolabe,  with  12  of  his  people,  officers  and 
men,  were  murdered  by  the  favages.  This  was  the 
more  furprifing,  as  there  had  been  an  uninterrupted 
friendfhip  with  them  from  the  time  the  French  touched 
at  the  ifland,  till  that  unfortunate  moment  M.  L’Angle 
had  gone  afhore  with  two  long  boats  for  the  purpole  of 
filling  fome  water-cafks.  His  party  amounted  to  40 
men  ;  and  the  natives,  from  whom  the  French  had  al¬ 
ready  received  abundance  of  refrefliments,  did  not  fhow 
any  figns  of  an  hoftile  difpofition  :  But  from  whatever 
motive  their  refentment  was  excited,  the  men  had  no 
fooner  begun  to  get  out  the  boats,  than  the  favages 
made  a  moft  furious  and  unexpended  affault  with  ftones. 

In  this  encounter  M.  L’Angle  himfelf,  with  the  people 
above  mentioned,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  treachery  of  thefe 
barbarians.  The  remainder  of  the  party  e.feaped  with 
great  difficulty  ;  the  fhips  having  at  that  time  paffed  a, 
point  of  land  which  intercepted  their  view  of  the  affray. 

The  convi&s  and  others  deftined  . to  remain  in  New 
South  Wales  being  landed,  no  time  was  loft  in  begin¬ 
ning  to  clear  ground  for  an  encampment,  ftore-houfes, 

See.  The  work,  however,  went  on  but  flowly,  partly 
owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  con- 
vi&s,  which  indeed  was  naturally  to  be  expected  con- 
fidering  their  former  way  of  life.  Neverthelefs,  by  the 
end  of  the  firft  week  of  February,  the  plan  of  an  encamp¬ 
ment  was  formed,  and  places  were  marked  out  for  dif¬ 
ferent  purpofes,  fo  that  the  colony  already  began  to  af- 
fume  fome  appearance  of  order  and  regularity.  ’I  he 
materials  and  frame-work  of  a  flight  temporary  habita¬ 
tion  for  the  governor  had  been  brought  out  £rom  Eng¬ 
land  ready  formed,  which  were  landed  and  put  together 
with  as  much  expedition  as  circumftances  would  allow. 
Hofpital  tents  were  alfo  ereded;  and  the  ficknefs  which 
foon  took  place  (bowed  the  propriety  of  fo  doing.  In 
the  paffage  from  the  Cape  there  had  been  but  little  fick¬ 
nefs,  and  few  of  the  convi&s  had  died  ;  but  a  little  time 
after  they  landed  a  dyfentery  began  to  prevail,  which 
proved  fatal  in  feveral  initances,  and  the  feiirvy  began 

to  rage  with  great  violence,  fo  that  the  hofpital  tents 
were  foon  filled  with  patients.  The  diforder  proved 
the  more  virulent  as  frelh  provifions  could  but  rarely 
be  obtained  ;  nor  were  efeulent  vegetables  often  obtain¬ 
ed  in  fuch  plenty  as  could  produce  any  material  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  complaint  :  the  only  remedy  for  the  dyfen¬ 
tery  was  found  to  be  a  kind  of  red  gum,  produced  in 
plenty  by  the  trees  growing  upon  this  coaft.  The 
yellow  gum  has  the  fame  properties*  though  in  an  infe¬ 
rior  degree. 

I11  the  beginning  of  February,  a  moft  violent  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  deft royed  five  of  the  (beep 
which  had  a  (lied  ere&ed  for  them  under  a  tree,  which 
proved  a  prelude  to  other  misfortunes  among  the  cattle. 

The  encampment,  however,  was  carried  on  with  great 
j  *  alacrity-;, 
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alacrity  ;  the  foundations  of  the  ftore-houfes  were  laid 
and  every  thing  began  to  wear  a  promifing  appearance.’ 
On  the  7th  of  the  month  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
meat  was  eflablifhed  in  the  colony,  with  all  the  folem- 
mty  which  could  poffibly  be  given  :  the  governor  made 
a  proper  fpeech  to  the  convias,  reminding  them  of  the 
htuation  in  which  they  Hood  ;  and  that  now,  if  they 
continued  their  former  praaices,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  hope  for  mercy  if  deteaed  ;  seither  could  they 
expea  to  efcape  deteaion  in  fo  frhall  a  fociety.  Of¬ 
fenders,  therefore,  he  faid,  would  certainly  be  punilhed 
with  the  utmoft  rigour;  though  fuch  as  behaved  them- 
ielves  in  a  proper  manner,  might  always  depend  upon 
encouragement.  He  particularly  noticed  the  illegal  in- 
tercourfe  betwixt  the  fexes,  as  a  praaice  which  encou- 
raged  profligacy  in  every  refpeft  ;  for  which  reafon  he 
recommended  marriage  j  and  this  exhortation  feemed 
not  to  be  altogether  in  vain,  as  1 4  marriages  were  cele- 
brated  that  very  week  in  confequence. 

Heavy  rains  took  place  during  the  remainder  of  this 
month,  which  fliowed  the  neceffity  of  going  on  with 
the  work  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  want  of  carpenters 
however,  prevented  this  from  being  done  fo  expediti- 
oufly  as  could  have  been  wi filed.  Only  1 6  of  thefe 
could I  be  hirea  from  all  the  (hips;  and  no  more  than 
12  of  the  convias  were  of  this  profeffion,  of  whom  fe¬ 
deral  were  fick ;  fo  that  the  party  were  by  far  too  few 
for  the  work  they  had  to  perform.  An  hundred  con- 
vifts  were  added  as  labourers  ;  but  with  every  effort  it 
was  found  impoffible  to  complete  either  the  barracks 
or  the  huts  for  the  officers  as  foon  as  could  be  wiffied. 

On  t.ie  14th  of  February  a  fmall  party  was  fent  out 
o  fettle  on  Norfolk  lfland,  who  have  fince  eflablifhed 
a  colony  there  which  promifes  to  be  ofconfiderable  uti¬ 
lity!  U  was  foon  found,  however,  abfolutely  necefTary 
to  make  examples  of  feme  of  the  convias  at  Port  Tack- 
foil.  Towards  the  end  of  February  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  to  convene  a  criminal  court,  in  which  fix  of  the 
convias  received  fentence  of  death.  One  who  was  the 
head  of  the  gang  was  executed  the  fame  day  ;  one  of 
the  reft  was  pardoned  5  the  other  four  were  reprieved, 
and  afterwards  exiled  to  a  fmall  ifland  within  the  bay, 
where  they  were  kept  on  bread  and  water.  They  had 
frequently  robbed  both  the  ftores  and  other  convias. 
j  he  follow  who  was  executed,  and  two  others,  had  been 
deft-ded  in  dealing  the  very  day  on  which  they  recei¬ 
ved  a  week’s  provision  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
allowance  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  foldiers,  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  only  excepted. 

.1“  ^ginning  of  March  the  governor  went  out 
with  a  fmall  party  to  examine  Broken  Bay,  lying  about 
eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackfon.  This 
was  found  very  extenfive,  with  many  openings.  One 
of  the  latter  ended  in  feveral  fmall  branches,  and  a  large 
lagoon  winch  they  could  not  at  that  time  examine. 
Moll  of  the  land  about  the  upper  part  of  this  branch 
was  low  and  full  of  fwamps,  with  great  numbers  of  pe¬ 
licans,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Among  the  reft  they 
met  with  an  uncommon  bird  called  at  that  time  the 
Hooded  Gull ;  but  afterwards  found  to  be  the  fpedes  „a! 
med  by  Mr  Latham  the  Cafpian  Tern. 

From  this  northweft  branch  they  proceeded  acrofs 
the  bay  to  the  fouthweft  branch,  which  is  alfo  very 
extenfive,  with  a  fecond  opening  to  the  weftward  ca- 
pable  of  affording  (belter  to  almoft  any  number 
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ffiips,  with  depth  of  water  for  veffels  of  almoft  any  New  Hof- 
burden.  1  he  land  was  found  much  higher  here  than  land. 

at  Port  Jackfon,  more  rocky,  and  equally  covered  with - 

timber.  Large  trees  were  feen  growing  even  on  the 
iummits  of  the  mountains,  which  appeared  totally  in- 
acceffible  to  the  human  fpecies.  Round  the  headland 
which  forms  the  fouthern  entrance  into  the  bay  is  a 
third  branch,  which  governor  Phillip  thought  the  fined 
piece  of  water  he  had  ever  feen  ;  which  for  that  rea- 
fon  he  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pit-water.  This 
branch,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  fufficient  to  contain 
all  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  the  latter  has  a 
bar  at  the  entrance  of  only  18  feet  at  low  water. 

"  lthl,n  ar,e  ,fr°m  7  to  15  fathoms.  The  land  here  is 
more  level  than  on  the  fouthweft  branch,  and  foine  fi- 
tuations  are  proper  for  cultivation.  The  governor  de¬ 
termined  to  have  returned  by  land,  in  order  to  explore 
the  country  betwixt  Port  Jackfon  and  Broken  Bay, 
but  the  continual  rains  prevented  him. 

Oa  the  10th  of  March  the  French  (hips  departed,  Death  off* 
little  intercourse  having  pafled  between  them  and  the  Receveiir* 
Enghfli  during  the  time  of  their  ftay.  While  the  for¬ 
mer  remained  in  Botany  Bay,  Father  la  Receveur,  who 
had  come  out  in  the  Aftrolabe  as  a  naturalift,  died  of 
the  wounds  lie  had  received  in  the  battle  with  the  in* 
habitants  of  Mafuna.  A  kind  of  monument  was  eredl* 
ed  to  his  memory,  with  the  following  inscription  ; 

Hie  jacet  Le  Receveur 
E.  F.  F.  minimis  Gallic  Sacerdos, 

Phyficus  in  circumnavigatione 
Mundi 

Duce  De  la  Peyrouse, 

Ob.  1 7th,  Feb.  1788. 

This  monument,  however,  was  Soon  after  deftroyed 
by  the  natives ;  on  which  Governor  Phillip  caufed  the 
inscription  to  be  engraved  on  copper  and  nailed  to  a 
neighbouring  tree.  M.  de  la  Peyroufe  had  paid  a  fi- 

Kamtfchatka  ^  ^  mem°ry  of  CaPtaiil  Ckrke  at 

On  the  15th  of  April,  the  governor,  attended  by  Exoirtiors 
feveral  officers  and  a  fmall  party  of  marines,  fet  out  onfntothe 
an  expedition  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  '"tenor 
Iheir  tint  landing  was  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  cove |,an  of  the 
named  Sbell-cove,  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  on  country‘ 
the  north  fide.  Proceeding  in  this  direaion,  they  ar- 
nved  with  great  labour  at  a  large  lake  furrounded  on 
all  Tides  with  bog  and  marftiy  ground  to  a  confiderable 

fKten\fndiin  Wh'ch  they  frequently  plunged  up  to 
the  waift.  Here  they  obferved  that  bird  fo  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  viz.  a  black  fwan.  On  be¬ 
ing  fired  at,  it  rofe,  and  (howed  that  its  wings  were 
edged  with  white,  the  bill  being  tinged  red.  They 
pent  three  days  in  a  very  laborious  manner  in  paffino- 
the  marfbes  and  fwamps  which  lie  in  the  neighbour" 
hood  of  the  harbour  :  and  here  they  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  obferving,  that  all  the  fmall  dreams  which  de- 
feend  into  Port  Jackfon  proceed  from  fwamps,  occa- 
honed  by  the  ftagnation  of  the  water  in  the  low  grounds 
as  it  nfes  from  the  fprings.  On  leaving  thefe  low 
grounds,  they  found  them  fucceeded  by  a  rocky  and 
barren  country  ;  the  hills  covered  with  various  flower¬ 
ing  flirubs,  though  frequently  inacceffible  by  reafon  of 
various  natural  obftacles.  At  about  .  j  miles  diftance 
from  the  fea,  the  governor  had  a  fine  view  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  country,  which  were  mountainous. 

To 
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Kfw  ITol-  ili-e  mod  northerly  chain  of  thefe  he  gave  the  name 
^Jand.  C)f  Carmarthen ,  and  to  the  molt  foutherly  that  of  LanJ- 
down,  Hills;  and  to  one  which  lay  between  tliefe  he 
gave  the  name  of  Richmond  HilL  It  was  conjectured, 
that  a  large  river  mud  rife  from  tliefe  mountains;  but 
there  was  now  a  neceflity  for  returning.  On  the  23d, 
however,  another  expedition  was  undertaken.  Gover¬ 
nor  Phillip  with  his  party  landed  near  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  Here  they  found  a  good  country  ;  but 
in  a  fhort  time  arrived  at  a  clofe  thicket  through  which 
they  found  it  impofiible  to  make  their  way,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  return.  Next  day,  by  keeping 
dofe-to  the  banks  of  a  fmall  creek,  they  made  a  ftiift 
to  pafs  that  obftacle,  and  continued  their  conrfe  for 
three  days  to  the  weft  ward.  The  country  was  now 
extremely  fine,  either  entirely  level  or  riling  in  fmall 
hills,  the  foil  excellent,  but  ftonv  in  a  few  places. 
The  trees  grew  at  the  diftance  of  from  20  to  40  feet 
from  each  other,  in  general  totally  deflitute  gf  under* 
"Wood,  which  was  confined  to  the  barren  and  llony 
fpots.  On  the  5th  day  they  faw  for  the  frit  time  in 
this  fecond  expedition  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown  hills; 
Tut  the  country  all  round  was  fo  beautiful,  that  Go¬ 
vernor  Phillip  gave  it  the  name  of  Belle  rue.  They 
Were  full  apparently  30  miles  from  the  mountains 
which  they  had  intended  to  reach  ;  hut  not  having 
‘been  able  to  carry  more  than  fix  days  provifions  along 
with  them,  they  found  it  ncceffary  to  return ;  and 
■even  with  this  fmall  flock  the  officers  as  w^ell  as  men 
were  obliged  to  cany  heavy  leads.  During  all  .this 
time  they  had  not  proceeded  farther  in  a  diveCl  line 
than  30  miles,  fo  great  were  the  obftru&ions  they  had 
met  with  from  deep  ravines,  &c.  Their  return,  how¬ 
ever,  was  effe&ed  with  much  greater  eafe,  having 
cleared  a  track,  and  marked  trees  all  the  way  as  they 
went  along  to  diredl  them  in  their  journey  back.  The 
country  explored  at  this  time  appeared  fo  fine,  that 
Governor  Phillip  determined  to  form  a  fettlement  there 
as  foon  as  a  fufheient  number  could  be  fpared  from 
thofe  works  which  were  immediately  nectffary.  On 
bis  return  lie  had  the  mollification  to  find,  that  five 
ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  killed  very  near  the  camp, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  mifehief  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by  fome  dogs  belonging 
to  the  natives. 

All  this  time  the  feurvy  had  continued  to  rage  with 
great  violence  ;  fo  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  near 
200  people  were  incapable  of  work.  For  this  reafon, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  clearing  the 
ground,  110  more  than  eight  or  ten  acres  of  wheat  and 
barley  had  been  fown,  befides  what  private  individuals 
hud  fown  for  them  (elves ;  and  it  was  even  feared  that  this 
fmall  crop  would  fufficr  from  the  depredations  of  ants  and 
field-mice.  To  procure  as  much  relief  as  poffibie  there¬ 
fore  in  the  prefent  exigence,  the  Supply  was  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  May  to  Lord  Ho v\’C filar, d  in  hopes  of  pro¬ 
curing  fome  turtle  and  other  provifions ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  veil'd  returned  without  any  turtle,  having 
met  with  fqually  weather,  and  being  obliged  to  cut 
away  her  belt  bower  anchor.  The  natives  now  began 
to  (how  an  hoftile  difpofition  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  done.  One  of  the  convi&s,  who  had  wander* 

.  ed  away  from  the  reft  ir  quefi  of  vegetables,  returned 
with  a  very  dangerous  wound  in  the  back  ;  giving  in¬ 
formation  alfo,  that  another  who  Lad  gone  out  for  the 
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fame  purpofc  had  beeu  carried  off  in  his  fight  by  the  New  Hob 
natives,  after  being  wounded  in  the  head.  A  fliirt  f 

and  hat  were  afterwards  found  in  fome  of  the  huts  of  . 

the  natives,  but  no  intelligence  of  the  man  could  be 
gained.  This  was  followed  by  other  misfortunes  of 
the  fame  nature.  On  the  30th  of  the  month,  two  men 
who  had  been  employed  in  cutting  ruffies  for  thatch  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  camp  were  found  dead.  One 
of  them  had  four  fpears  in  his  body,  one  of  which  had 
pierced  quite  through  it ;  but  the  other  had  no  marks 
of  violence  upon  him.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  was 
proved,  that  thofe  who  fuffered  had  been  the  aggref- 
fors  ;  as  they  had  been  feen  with  one  of  the  canoes  of 
the  natives  which  they  had  taken  from  one  of  the 
hfhing  places.  All  poffibie  inquiry  was  made  after  the 
natives  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  In  the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  natives  had  been  murdered,  and  feveral 
wounded,  previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  rufh- cutters. 

The  governor  promifed  liberty  to  any  convidl  who 
ffiould  difeover  the  aggreffors;  but  no  information  was 
procured,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may  prevent 
accidents  of  that  kind  for  the  future.  About  tins 
time  the  two  bulls  and  four  cows  belonging  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  governor,  having  been  left  for  fome 
time  by  the  man  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
ft  rayed  into  the  woods  and  could  not  be  recovered, 
though  they  were  afterwards  traced  to  fome  diftance. 

The  4th  of  June  being  his  majefty’s  birth  day,  was 
celebrated  with  as  much  feftivity  as  circumftances 
would  allow ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  firft  made 
public  that  the  governor  had  given  the  name  of  Cum¬ 
berland  County  to  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  ap¬ 
pointed  boundaries  were  Carmarthen  and  Lanfdown 
hills  on  the  weft,  the  northern  parts  of  Broken  Bay 
on  the  north,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Botany  Bay 
on  the  fouth  ;  thus  including  thefe  three  principal 
bays,  with  Sydney  Cove  nearly  in  the  centre.  I5 

The  misfortunes  which  attended  thofe  convifts  who  A  conv'A 
ftrayed  to  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fettlement, executed, 
were  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  of  them  from  ram¬ 
bling  into  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  fubfifting  themfelves 
there  and  regaining  their  liberty.  One  of  thefe,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  a  robbery,  fled  into  the  woods  on 
the  5th  of  June,  but  was  obliged  to  return  half  ftarved 
on  the  24th.  He  had  found  it  impofiible  to  fubfift  in 
the  woods,  and  had  met  w  ith  very  little  relief  from 
the  natives.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  fiffi,  but  made 
figns  for  him  to  go  away.  Accordingto  his  account, 
they  themfelves  w'ere  in  a  very  miferable  fituation  ; 
and  he  pretended  to  have  feen  four  of  them  apparently 
dying  of  hunger,  who  made  figns  to  him  for  fomething 
to  eat.  He  pretended  alfo  to  have  fallen  in  with  a 
party  wdio  w^ould  have  burnt  him,  and  that  he  made 
his  efcape  from  them  with  difficulty.  He  faid  alfo, 
that  he  had  feen  the  remains  of  a  human  body  lying  on 
a  tire;  and  endeavoured,  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  thefe 
favages  eating  human  jfkfli  wdien  other  provifions  w^ere 
fcarce.  This  poor  wretch  was  tried  and  executed  for 
the  theft  lie  had  committed  before  his  departure,  alon^ 
with  another  ciiminal. 

By  this  time  the  colony  w^as  fo  far  advanced,  thatt>  1 f 
the  plan  of  a  regular  town  had  been  marked  out.  The  plan  of  a 
principal  ftreet,  when  finifhed,  is  to  be  200  feet  wide, town  laid* 
terminated  by  the  governor’s  hotife,  the  main  guard, 
d-  ^  and 
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Kew  W#l-  and  erirmnal  court.  The  plans  of  other  dreets  arc 
,  *and>  ,  likewife  marked  out ;  and  it  is  the  governor’s  inten- 
^  v  tion,  that  when  houfes  are  built  here,  the  grants  of 
land  fliall  be  made  with  fuch  claufes  as  will  prevent 
the  building  of  more  than  one  houfe  on  one  allotment, 
which  is  to  confid  of  Co  feet  in  front  and  150  in 
depth*  Thus  a  kind  of  Uniformity  will  be  prefer ved 
in  the  building,  narrow  dreets  prevented,  and  many 
inconveniences  avoided,  which  a  rapid  increafe  of  in¬ 
habitants  might  otherwise  occalion.  It  has  likewife 
been  an  objedl  of  the  governor’s  attention  to  place  the 
public  buildings  in  fuch  fituations  as  will  be  eligible  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  to  give  the  ftorehoufes  and 
hofpital  fufficient  fpace  for  future  enlargement,  fhould 
it  be  found  neceffary.  The  fird  huts  eredled  in  this 
place  were  compofed  only  of  the  foft  wood  of  the 
cabbage  palm,  in  order  to  give  immediate  fhelter,  and 
which  had  the  further  inconvenience  of  being  ufed 
quite  green.  The  huts  of  the  convidls  were  conftrudl- 
cd  only  of  upright  pods  wattled  with  flight  twigs,  and 
pladered  up  with  clay.  Buildings  of  done  might  ea- 
fily  have  been  raifed,  had  there  been  any  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  lime  for  mortar.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
done  met  with  about  Sydney  Cove,  one  equal  in 
goodnefs  to  Portland  done,  an  indifferent  kind  of 
land  done  or  flredone,  and  a  fort  which  feems  to  con¬ 
tain  iron  ;  but  neither  chalk  nor  any  fpecies  of  lime- 
done  have  yet  been  difeovered.  Lime  was  indeed 
procured  from  oyder-fhells  colledled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  coves  to  conftrudt  a  fmall  houfe  for  the  governor ; 
but  it  cannot  be  expe&ed  that  a  fufficient  quantity 
can  thus  be  procured  for  many  or  very  extenfive  build¬ 
ings.  Good  clay  for  bricks  has  been  found  near  Syd- 
Dey  Cove,  and  very  good  bricks  have  been  made  of  it; 
the  wood  alfo,  notwithdanding  the  many  reports  to 
the  contrary,  is  found  abundantly  fit  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  after  being  thoroughly  feafoned.  Such  fpeci- 
mens  as  have  been  fent  to  England  were  fine-grained 
and  free  of  knots,  but  heavy. 

On  the  point  of  land  that  forms  the  wed  fide  of  the 
Cove  a  fmall  obfervatory  has  been  erefted,  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  which  has  been  afeertained  to  be  1 59°  19' 30'' 
cad  from  Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  3 2°  52'  30'Touth. 
Indead  of  thatch  they  now  make  ufe  of  fhingles  made 
from  a  certain  tree,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  fir, 
17  but  produces  wood  like  Englifh  oak. 
different  'With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  colony  there  have 
ChecSo!)0^  keen  varr°us  and  difeordant  accounts.  Some  of  thefe 
have  reprefented  the  country  in  fuch  a  light,  that  it 
would  feem  impoffible  to  fublid  on  it ;  and  it  has  been 
faid,  that  the  people  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
go  there  already  were  in  the  utmod  danger  of  darving 
before  any  abidance  could  be  fem  from  Britain.  Thefe 
reports,  however,  appear  not  to  be  well-founded.  Dif¬ 
ficulties  mud  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  the  fird  fettlement 
of  every  uninhabited  country  ;  and  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pedl  that  a  colony,  mod  of  whom  are  wretches  ex¬ 
iled  for  their  crimes  from  their  own  country,  can 
thrive  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  fome  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  fo  far  from  the  tranfportation  to 
this  place  having  had  any  good  effe&  in  reforming 
them,  the  governor  lias  been  obliged  to  execute  the 
utmod  rigour  of  the  law  by  hanging  feveral  of  them. 
A  good  number  of  others  have  unaccountably  difap- 
jpeared,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
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the  natives,  or  perifhed  with  hunger  in  the  woods ;  fo  New  Hot 
that,  unlefs  the  numbers  be  recruited  by  more  refpec  land* 
table  inhabitants,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be 
expected  from  the  Port  Jackfon  fettlement  for  a  long 
t;me  to  come.  Of  this,  however,  there  feems  to  be 
little  doubt:  the  general  fpirit  of  emigration  which 
prevails  through  molt,  indeed  we  may  fay  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  will  undoubtedly  foon  fupply  a  Effi¬ 
cient  number;  and  even  fome  of  the  Americans,  not¬ 
withdanding  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  liberty  they  enjoy  in  it,  are  faid  to 
be  willing  to  exchange  thefe  bleffings  for  the  precari- 
ous  hopes  of  what  may  be  obtained  in  New  Holland 
among  Britifh  convidls  and  flaves.  This  rambling 
difpofition  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  an  o£ 
fervation  which  has  been  made,  viz,  that  “  it  may 
admit  of  a  doubt  vhether  many  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  of  a  civilized  life  be  not  more  than  counterba¬ 
lanced  by  the  artificial  wants  to  which  they  give  birth. 

That  thefe  accommodations  do  not  give  a  fatisfadlion 
equivalent  to  the  trouble  with  which  they  are  procu- 
red,  is  certain  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  then/uo  find  num¬ 
bers  of  people  in  every  country  who  are  willing  to  ex¬ 
change  them  for  independent  eafe  and  tranquillity, 
which  belong,  comparatively  fpeaking,  to  few  indivi¬ 
duals  in  thofe  countries  which  are  called  civilized.”  ?,$ 

With  regard  to  the  geography  of  this  extenfive  General  ao 
country,  which  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  a  fifth  ge-  count  of  the 
neral  divifion  of  the  world,  Captains  Cook  and  Furneaux  C0UlUrI*  ^ 
fo  fully  explored  its  coafts,  that  fucceeding  navigators 
have  added  nothing  to  their  labours.  The  only  part 
which  Hill  remains  unknown  is  that  between  the  lati¬ 
tudes  of  37°  58'  and  390  fouth  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
fleet  which  lately  failed  from  Britain  could  be  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  undertake  any  voyage  of  difeovery,  it  is  un¬ 
known  whether  or  not  a  (trait  interfedts  the  continent 
in  this  place  or  not.  Captain  Tench,  however,  in¬ 
forms  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  naval  friend,  «  that 
when  the  fleet  was  off  this  part  of  the  coaff,  a  ffrong 
fet-off  fhore  was  plainly  felt.” 

A  vaft  chain  of  lofty  mountains  run  nearly  in  a 
north  and  fouth  direction  faither  than  the  eye  can 
trace,  about  60  miles  inland.  The  general  face  of  the 
country  is  pleafing,  diverfified  with  gentle  rifings  and 
fmall  winding  valleys,  covered  for  the  mod  part  with 
large  fpreading  trees,  affording  a  fucceffion  of  leaves 
in  all  feafons.  A  variety  of  flowering  fhrubs,  ahnoit 
all  entirely  new  to  an  European,  and  of  exquiflte  fra¬ 
grance,  abound  in  thofe  places  which  are  free  from 
trees;  and  among  thefe,  a  tall  (hi  11b,  bearing  an  ele¬ 
gant  flower,  which  fmells  like  Englifh  may,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  delightful,  and  perfumes  the  air  to  a  great  di- 
fiance.  There  are  but  few  trees ;  and,  as  Captain  Tench, 
and  others  relate,  of  fo  bad  a  grain,  that  they  canfcarce- 
ly  be  ufed  for  any  pirpofe:  This,  however,  Mr  Stock- 
dale  aferibes  to  their  being  ufed  in  an  unfeaforied  date, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  return  for  thefe  Red  and* 
bad  qualities,  however,  the  trees  yield  vad  quantities  yellow 
of  the  gum  already  mentioned  as  a  cure  for  the  dyfen-Sums» 
tery.  It  is  of  an  acrid  quality,  and  therefore  requires 
to  be  given  along  with  opiates.  The  tree  which 
yields  it  is  of  very  confiderable  flze,  and  grows  to  a 
great  height  before  it  puts  out  any  branches.  The 
gum  itfelf  is  ufually  compared  to  fanguis  draconis ,  but 
differs  from  it  in  being  perfeftly  foluble  in  water, 

which 
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New  Hoi-  which  the  fanguis  draconis  does  not, 
land.  trailed  from  the  wood  by  tapping,  or  taken  out  of  the 

iwt  y  veins  when  dry.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  not  un¬ 

like  thofe  of  a  willow  ;  the  wood  fine  grained  and 
heavy,  but  warps  to  fuch  a  degree,  when  not  properly 
feafoned,  as  foon  to  become  entirely  ufelefs. 

The  yellow  gum  is  properly  a  refin,  being  entirely 
infoluble  in  water.  It  greatly  refembles  gamboge, 
but  lias  not  die  property  of  itaining.  It  is  produced 
by  a  low  (mail  plant  with  long  graffy  leaves  ;  bur  the 
fru&i  fixation  fronts  otft  in  a  furprifing  manner  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  on  a  Angle  draight  item  to  the 
height  of  12  or  14  feet  This  Hem  is  ftrong  and 
light,  and  is  ufed  by  the  natives  for  making  their 
fpears.  The  refin  is  generally  dug  up  from  the  foil 
under  the  tree,  not  colle&ed  from  it,  and  may  perhaps 
be  the  fame  which  I'afman  calls  gum  lac  of  the  gfound. 
It  has  been  tried  by  Dr  Blanc  phyfician  to  St  Tho¬ 
mas’s  hofpital,  who  found  it  very  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  old  fluxes,  and  that  in  many  and  obflinate  cafe3. 
Many  of  the  New  Holland  plants  have  been  already 
imported  into  Britain,  and  are  now  flourifhing  in  per¬ 
fection  at  the  nurfery  gardens  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hammer- 
fmith. 

The  foil  immediately  around  Sydney  Cove  is  Tandy, 
with  here  and  there  a  lira  turn  of  clay;  but  hitherto 
the  produce  has  not  been  remarkable.  The  principal 
difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  cleaning  the  ground 
arifes  from  the  fize  of  the  trees,  which  is  faid  to  be  fo 
enormous,  that  12  men  have  been  employed  for  five 
days  in  grubbing  up  one.  Captain  Cook  fpeaks  of 
fome  fine  meadows  about  Botany  Bay,  but  none  of 
thefe  have  been  feen  by  the  prefent  fettlers,  and  Go¬ 
vernor  Phillip  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  fwamps 
feen  at  a  diftance.  Grafs  grows  in  aimoft  every  place, 
but  in  the  fwamps  with  the  greateft  vigour  and  luxu- 
riancy,  though  not  of  the  fined  quality-  It  is  found 
to  agree  better  with  cows  and  horfes  than  freep.  A 
few  wild  fruits  are  fometimes  procured  ;  among  which 
is  a  kind  of  fmall  purple  apple  mentioned  by  Captain 
Cook  ;  and  a  fruit  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grape,  but  tailing  like  a  green  goofeberry,  and  excef- 
*o  lively  four. 

From  the  firfl  difeovery  of  this  continent,  the  ex¬ 
treme  fcarcity  of  frefr  water  has  been  mentioned  by 
every  navigator.  None  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enter  the  mouth  of  any  navigable  river  fuch  as 
might  be  expe&ed  in  a  country  of  fuch  extent. 
The  fettlers  about  Port  Jackfon  found  enough  for 
common  purpofes  of  life;  but  Captain  flench  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  when  he  left  the  couatry,  towards  the 
end  of  1788,  there  had  been  no  difeovery  of  a  flream 
large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Since  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Governor  Phillip  has  been  more  fuccefsful;  as 
we  are  informed  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Sidney,  of 
Riven  dif-  date  Feb.  13.  1790:  In  this  letter  he  relates,  that 
covered  by  foon  after  the  fhips  failed  in  November  1788,  lie  again 
Captain  made  an  excurfion  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  (laid  five 
days ;  but  the  refearches  he  made  there  tended  only 
to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  he  already  entertained 
that  the  country  round  it  was  by  no  means  an  eligible 
fituation  for  a  colony.  After  having  vifited  Broken 
Bay  feveral  times  with  boats,  a  river  was  found,  which 
has  fince  been  traced,  and  all  thofe  branches  explored 
which  afforded  any  depth  of  water.  This  river  has 
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It  may  be  ex-  obtained  the  name  of  Hawkefbury ,  is  from  360  to  800  New 
feet  wide,  and  feems  navigable  for  the  larged  merchant  lan 
frips  as  far  up  as  Richmond  hill,  at  which  it  becomes 
very  fr  allow,  and  divides  into  two  branches;  on  which 
account  the  governor  calls  Richmond  Hill  the  head  of 
the  river.  As  after  very  heavy  rains,  however,  the 
water  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level,  it  would 
not  be  fafe  for  frips  to  go  up  fo  far;  but  15  or  20 
miles  below  it  they  would  lie  in  frefr  water,  and  be 
perfectly  fafe. 

The  country  about  Broken  Bay  is  at  fird  high  and 
rocky,  but  as  we  proceed  up  the  river  it  becomes  more 
level,  the  banks  being  covered  with  timber,  and  the 
foil  a  light  rich  mould,  fuppofed  to  be  very  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  other  branches  of  this  river  are  fral¬ 
low,  but  probably  run  many  miles  up  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Great  numbers  of  black  fwans  and  wild  ducks 
were  feen  on  thefe  rivers,  and  the  natives  had  feveral 
decoys  for  catching  quails. 

Richmond  hill,  near  which  a  fall  prevented  the  boats 
from  proceeding  farther  up,  is  the  mod  foutherly  of  a 
large  range  of  hills  which  run  to  the  northward,  and 
probably  join  the  mountains  nearly  parallel  to  the  coad 
from  50  to  60  miles  inland.  The  foil  of  this  hill  is 
good,  and  it  lies  well  for  cultivation.  There  is  a  very 
extenfive  profpecl  from  the  top,  the  whole  country  a- 
round  feeming  a  level  covered  with  timber.  There  is 
a  flat  of  fix  or  feven  miles  between  Richmond  hill  and 
a  break  in  the  mountains  which  feparates  Lanfdown 
and  Carmarthen  hills  ;  in  which  flat  the  governor  fup¬ 
pofes  that  the  Hawkefbury  continues  its  courfe;  though 
the  river  could  not  be  feen  on  account  of  the  timber 
with  which  the  ground  is  every  where  covered  where 
the  foil  is  good.  Six  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Port 
Jackfon  is  a  fmall  river  ;  and  20  to  the  wedward  is  one 
more  confide  rable,  which  probably  empties  itfelf  into 
the  Hawkefbury.  As  far  as  this  river  was  at  that  time 
explored,  the  breadth  was  computed  at  from  300  to 
400  feet.  It  was  named  the  Nepaan ,  and,  like  the 
Hawkefbury,  fometimes  rifes  30  feet  above  its  level, 

A  party  who  eroded  the  river  attempted  to  reach  the 
mountains,  but  found  it  impoffible,  probably  for  want 
of  provilions.  After  the  fird  day’s  journey  they  met 
with  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  deep  ravines,  the  ddes  of 
which  were  frequently  fo  inacceffible,  that  in  five  days 
they  could  not  proceed  farther  than  15  miles.  At  the 
time  they  turned  back,  they  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
11  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  date  of  the  colony,  it  appears  from  this  let¬ 
ter  to  be  as  flourifring  as  could  in  any  reafonable  man¬ 
ner  be  expended.  Another  has  been  formed  at  a  place 
called  Rofehill,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sydney 
Cove.  At  this  place  is  a  creek,  which  at  halt  flood 
lias  water  for  large  boats  to  go  three  miles  up  ;  and 
one  mile  higher  the  water  is  frefr  and  the  foil  good. 
Some  ground  having  been  cleared  and  cultivated,  the 
governor  in  the  above  letter  writes,  that  27  acres  were 
Town  with  corn,  and  that  in  December  the  crop  was 
got  in  :  That  the  corn  was  exceedingly  good  ;  about 
200  bufrels  of  wheat  and  60  of  barley,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  oats ;  all  which  is 
preferved  for  feed  :  That  if  fettlers  are  fent  .out,  and 
the  convi&s  divided  amongd  them,  this  fettlement  will 
very  frortly  maintain  itfelf ;  but  without  which  this 
country  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage.  At 
4  H  z  '  prefent 
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’  prefent  (continues  the  governor)  I  have  only  one  per- 
fon,  who  has  about  ioo  convi£l$  under  his  dire&ion, 
who  is  employed  in  cultivating  the  ground  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  benefit,  and  he  has  returned  the  quantity  of  com 
above  mentioned  into  the  public  Hore  :  the  officers 
have  not  raifed  fufficient  to  fupport  the  little  flock 
they  have:  fome  ground  I  have  had  in  cultivation  will 
return  about  40  bufhels  of  wheat  into  flore ;  fo  that  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  convidls  employed  in  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  very  fhort  of  what  might  have  been 
expected,  and  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
to  yourlordfhip  in  this  place;  to  fhow  as  fully  as  pof- 
fible  the  date  of  this  colony,  and  the  nectfiky  of  the 
convidls  being  employed  by  thofe  who  have  an  intmft 
in  their  labour.”  The  country  for  20  miles  to  the  well- 
ward  is  very  capable  of  cultivation ;  though  the  labour 
of  cutting  down  the  trees  is  very  great.  At  Sydney  Cove 
the  (lores  had  been  infeffed  by  a  fwarm  of  rats  which  de- 
flroyed  no  lefs  than  12,000  lb.  weight  of  Hour  and 
rice.  The  gardens  alfo  had  fullered  very  confiderably  ; 
fo  that,  having  met  with  fuch  a  confiderable  lofis  of 
provifion,  and  a  fufficient  fupply  not  being  procured 
from  the  Cape,  governor  Phillip  thought  proper  to 
fend  a 'further  detachment  to  Norfolk  Ifland,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  afforded  great  hopes  of  their 
being  able  in  a  Ihort  time  to  fubfifTthemfelves  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  affifiance  from  the  (lores. 

With  regard  to  the  civil  eilablilhment  in  this  colony, 
governor  Phillip’s  jurifdiciion  extends  from  430  to 
10°  37'  fouth,  being  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremi- 
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ties  of  the  continent.  It  commences  again  in  1350  E. 
Long,  from  Greenwich  ;  and  proceeding  in  an  eallerly 
direction,  includes  all  the  iflands  within  the  above 
mentioned  latitudes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  by  which 
partition  it  is  fuppofed  that  every  fource  of  litigation 
will  be  cut  off,  as  all  thefe  are  indifputably  the  difeo- 
very  of  the  Britifh  navigators. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  are  abfolutely  unlimi¬ 
ted,  no  mention  being  made  of  a  council  to  affifi  him 
in  any  thing  ;  and  as  no  Hated  time  is  appointed  for 
affembling  the  courts  fimilar  to  the  affizes  and  gaol 
deliveries  in  England,  the  duration  of  impriforiment 
is  altogether  in  his  hands.  He  is  likewife  inveiled 
with  a  power  of  fummoning  general  courts  martial ; 
but  the  infertion  in  the  marine  mutiny  a£l,  of  a  fnial- 
ler  number  of  officers  than  13  being  able  to  compofe 
fuch  a  tribunal,  has  been  negle&ed  ;  fo  that  a  milita¬ 
ry  court,  fhould  detachments  be  made  from  head  quar¬ 
ters,  or  ficknefs  pievail,  may  always  be  found 
practicable  to  be  obtained,  unkfs  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  fettlement  at  prefent  be  increafed.  The 
governor  is  allowed  to  grant  pardons  in  all  cafes,  trea¬ 
son  and  wilful  murder  excepted  ;  and  even  in  thefe  he 
has  authority  to  flay  the  execution  of  the  law  until  the 
king’s  pleafure  (hall  be  fignified.  In  cafe  of  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  death,  the  lieutenant  governor  takes  his  place  ; 
and  on  his  deceafe,  the  authority  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  fenior  officer. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  convi&s  were  landed  that 
there  appeared  a  neceffity  for  affembling  a  criminal 
court  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  convened  by  warrant 
from  the  governor.  The  members  were  the  judge  ad¬ 
vocate,  who  prefided,  three  naval,  and  three  marine 
officers.  The  number  of  members  is  limited  by  a&  of 
parliament  to  feven  ;  who  are  exprefriy  ordered  to  be 
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officers  either  of  iiis  majdly’s  fea  or  land  forces.  The 
court  being  met,  completely  arrayed  and  armed  as  at 
a  military  tilbunal,  the  judge  advocate  proceeds  to  ad* 
rniniller  the  uhial  oath3  taken  by  jurymen  in  England 
to  each  member  ;  one  of  whom  afterwards  f  wears  him 
in  a  like  manner.  This  ceremony  being  over,  tbe 
crime  is  laid  to  the  prifoner’s  charge,  and  the  queiliou 
“  guilty  or  not  guilty”  put  to  him.  No  law  officer 
being  appointed  on- the  part  of  the  crown,  the  party 
at  whole  fuit  he  is  tried  is  left  to  profecute  the  pri- 
foner  entirely  by  himftlf.  All  the  witneffes  are  examined 
on  oath  ;  and  the  dccifion  mull  be  given  according  to 
the  laws  of  England,  or  “  as  nearly  as  may  ixy allow¬ 
ing  for  the  c  ire  urn  (lance  S'  and  Situation  of  the  fettle¬ 
ment,”  by  a  majority  of  votes,  beginning  with  the 
youngelt  member,  and  ending  with  the  prelident  of 
the^court.  No  verdidl,  however,  can  be  given  in 
cafes  of  a  capital  nature,  unkfs  at  lead  five  of  the  fe¬ 
ven  members  concur  therein.  The  evidence  on  both 
fides  being  finifhed,  and  the  prifoner’s  defence  heard*, 
the  court  is  cleared,  and, ‘on  the  judgment  being  fet¬ 
tled,.  is  thrown  open  again,  and  fentence  pronounced. 
During  the  time  of  fitting,  the  place  in  which  it  is. 
affembled  is  dire&ed  to  be  furrounded  by  a  guard  u:> 
der  arms,  and  adouflicn  granted  to  every  one  who 
chufes  to  enter  it.  Of  late,  however,  fays  captain 
Tench,  our  colonifis  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  fuch  a  train 
of  fubordination,  as  to  make  the  prefence  of  fo  large 
a  military  force  unneceffary  ;  and  two  centiricls  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  provoil  martial  are  confideied  as  fulfil 
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The  firff  trials  which  came  before  this court  were  Trials^ of 
thofe  of  three  convidls,  one  of  whom  vhis  convicted  convicts, 
of  haying  (truck  a  marine  with  a  cooper’s  adze,  and&c*i 
behaving  otherwife  in  a  moil  fcamlalous  and  riotous 
manner.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  receive  150 
lathes,  being  a  fmaller  puuifhment  than  a  foldier  would 
have  differed  in  a  fimilar  cafe.  A  fecond,  for  having 
committed  a  petty  theft,  was  fent  to  a  final!  barren 
ifland,  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water  only  for  a 
week.  .  The  third  was  fentenced  to  leceive  50  lathes  ; 
but  being  recommended  by  the  court  to  the  governor/ 
had  his  fentence  remitted.  The  fame  lenity,  however, 
could  not  be  obferved  in  all  cafes.  One  fellow,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  was  pardoned 
while  the  rope  was  about  his  neck,  on  condition  thac 
he  would  become  the  common  executioner  ever  after. 

He  accepted  the  horrid  office,  but  not  without  a  paujk 
Some  examples  of  fevrrity  were  undoubtedly  lieceffary; 
and  among  thefe  it  is  impofiible  to  avoid  feeling  foms 
regret  for  the  fate  of  one  who  fuffered  death  for  Heal¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  foap  of  eight  pence  value  :  but  by  the 
hit  letter  of  governor  Phillip,  we  are  informed  that 
the  convidls  ia  general  are  now  behaving  much  better  ; 
more  fo  indeed  than  ever  he  expelled.  The  latt  flate- 
ment  was  of  one  woman  who  had  fuffered  for  a  rob¬ 
bery  ;  five  children  had  died,  and  28  been  born.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  deaths  77,  of  the  births  87. 

The  number  of  conviCls  already  fent  to  New  Soutk 
Wales  amounts  to  2000  and  upwards — above  1800  are 
fince  embarked  for  that  fettkment.  The  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  civil  and  military  efi^hlifiiments  at  that 
place  is  nearly  L.  ii  ,000. 

Befides  the  criminal  court,  there  is  an  inferior  one 
compofed  of  the  judge  advocate,  and  one  or  more 
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trial  of  finall  mifde-  are  covered,  prevents  the  true  colour  of  them  from  ap¬ 
pearing.  At  fome  of  their  interviews  with  the  colo- 
nifts,  feverai  droll  indances  happened  of  their  midaking 
the  negroes  among  the  coionids  for  their  own  couui 
try  men.  Notwithdanding  their  difregard  for  European 
finery,  they  are  fond  of  adorning,  or  rather  deforming. 


judices  of  the  peace,  for  the 
meanors.  This  court  is  likewife  empowered  to  decide 
all  law-fuits  ;  and  its  verdict  is  final,  except  where  the 
fum  exceeds  L.  3 00,  in  which  caie  an  appeal  can 
be  made  to  England  from  its  decree.  In  cafe  of  ne- 
cefhty,  an  admiralty  court,  of  which  the  lieutenant 


New  Hol¬ 
land. 


governor  is  judge,  may  alfo  be  fummoned  for  the  trial  their  bodies  with  fears  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  cut  the 
of  offences  committed  on  the  high  feas.  mod  hideous  figure  that  can  be  imagined,  dhe  dnt  ^ 

The  quadrupeds  on  the  continent  of  New  Holland  themfelves  have  an  uncommon  appearance.  Somcti 
hitherto  difcoveied  ^re  principally  of  the  Opoffum  the  ilefli  is  raifed  ftveral  inches  from  the  ilem,  and 
kind,  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  Kangaroo.  «««  **  if  filled  with  wind  :  and  all  thefe  feem  tc 


There  is  alfo  a  fptcies  of  dogs  very  different  from  thofe 
known  in  Europe.  They  are  extremely  fierce,  and  ne¬ 
ver  can  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  familiarity 
with  thofe  we  are  acquainted  with.  Some  erf  them 


The  fears 
Sometimes 
ap* 

pears  as  if  filled  with  wind  ;  and  all  thefe  feem  to  be 
reckoned  marks  of  honour  among  them.  Some  of 
them  perforate  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe  and  thrud  a 
large  bone  through  it,  an  hideous  kind  of  ornament 
humor oufly  called  by  the  failors  their  fprit-fail  yard. 


have  been  brought  to  England,  but  Hill  retain  their  Their  hair  is  generally  fo  much  clotted  with  the  red 
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utual  ferocity.  There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  birds 
of  various  kinds  ;  among  which  the  principal  arc  the 
black  fwans  already  mentioned,  and  the  odrich  or 
caffovvary  ;  which  lad  arrives  frequently  at  the  height 
of  feven  feet  or  more.  Several  kinds  of  ferpents,  large 
fpiders,  and  fcolopondras,  have  alfo  been  met  with. 
There  are  likewife  many  curious^  fidies  ;  though  the 
hnny  tribe  feem  not  to  be  fo  plentiful  on  the  coad  as 
to  give  any  condderablc  adidance  in  the  way  of  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  colony.  Some  very  large  (harks  have 
been  feen  in  Port  jackfon,  and  two  fmaller  fpecies, 
one  named  the  Port  Jackfon  fnark,  the  other  Watts’s 
(hark.  The  latter,  notwithdanding  its  diminutive  fize, 
the  mouth  fcarce  exceeding  an  inch  in  breadth,  is  ex¬ 
ec  dive!  y  voracious.  One  of  them  having  been  taken 
.and  dung  down  upon  the  deck,  lay  there  quiet  for 
two  hours  ;  after  which  Mr  Watts’s  dog  happening 
to  pafs  by,  the  fiffi  fpuing  upon  it  with  all  the  ferocity 
imaginable,  and  feized  it  by  the  leg  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  animal  could  not  difengage  himfelf  without 
adidance. 

The  climate  of  this  continent  appears  not  to  be  dif- 
agre  cable,  notwithdanding  the  violent  complaints  which 
fome  have  made  about  it.  The  heat  has  never  been 
excedive  in  fummer,  nor  is  the  cold  intolerable  in  win¬ 
ter.  Storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent  ; 
but  thefe  are  common  to  all  warm  countries  ;  and  it 
has  been  fuppofed  (though  upon  what  foundation  does 
not  well  appear)  that  were  the  country  cleared  of  wood, 
and  inhabited,  thefe  would  in.  a  great  meafure  ceafe. 
A  (hock  of  an  earthquake  has  likewife  been  felt  ;  but 
thefe  natural  calamities  are  incident  to  fome  of  the 
fined  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  not  known  whether 
there  are  any  volcanoes  or  not. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  are  by  ail  accounts 
reprefented  as  the  mod  miferabieand  favagerace  of  mor¬ 
tals,  perhaps,  exiding  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  go 
entirely  naked  ;  and  though  pleafed  at  fird  with  fome 
ornaments  which  were  given  them,  they  foon  threw 
them  away  as  utekfs.  It  does  not  appear,  how’ever, 
that  they  are  infenfible  of  the  benefits  of  clothing,  or 
of  fome  of  the  conveniences  which  their  new  neigh¬ 
bours  are  in  pofftllion  of.  Some  .of  them,  whom  the 
coionids  partly  clothed,  feemed  to  be  pleafed  with  the 
comfortable  warmth  they  derived  from  it;  and  they  all 
exprefs  a  great  deiire  for  the  iron  tools  which  they  fee 
tht.tr  neighbours  make  uie  of.  Their  colour,  in  the 
opinion  of  captain  Cook,  is  rather  a  deep  chocolate 
than  a  full  black;  but  the  filth  with  which  their  lkins 


gum  already  mentioned,  that  they  refemble  a  mop. 
They  alfo  paint  themfelves  with  various  colours  like 
mod  other  favages  :  they  wall  alfo  fometimes  ornament 
themfelves  with  beads  and  (hells,  but  make  no  ufe  of 
the  beautiful  feathers  procurable  from  the  birds  of  the 
country.  Mod  of  the  men  u'ant  one  of  the  fore  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw  ;  a  circumdance  mentioned  by  Dam*- 
pier  and  other  navigators  ;  and  this  alio  appears  to  be 
a  badge  of  honour  among  them.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  among  the  women  to  cut  off  the  two  lower  joints 
of  the  little  finger  ;  which,  confidering  the  clumlinefs 
of  the  amputating  indruments  they  poffefs,"  mud  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  very  painful  operation.  This  was  at  fird 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiar  to  the-married  women,  or  thofe 
who  had  borne  children,  but  fome  of  the  oldeft  wo¬ 
men  were  found  without  this  didin&ion,  vrhile  it  was 
obferved  in  others  who  were  very  young. 

The  New  Hollanders  appear  extremely  deficient  in 
the  uft fui  arts.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  they 
have  no  notion  ;  nor  can  they  even  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  bread  or  dreffed  meat.  Hence  they  depend  en¬ 
tirely  for  fubfidence  on  the  fruits  and  roots  they  can 
gather,  with  the  fi(h  they  catch.  Governor  Phillip 
alfo  mentions  their  frequent  fetting  fire  to  the  grafs* 
in  order  to  drive  out  the  opodums  and  other  animals 
from  their  retreats  ;  and  we  have  already  taken  notice 
of  their  ufvng  decoys  for  quails.  As  all  thefe  refourcesV 
however,  mud  be  at  bed  precarious,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  frequently  didred'ed  for  provifions.  Thus, 
in  the  fummer- time  they  would  eat  neither  the  (hark 
nor  ding-ray  ;  but  in  winter  any  thing  was  acceptable. 
A  young  whale  being  driven  affiore,  was  quickly  cut 
in  pieces  and  carried  off.  They  broiled  it  only  long  e- 
nough  to  feorch  the  outfide  ;  and  in  this  raw  date  they 
eat  all  their  fi(h.  They  broil  alfo  the  fern  root  and  an¬ 
other  whofe  fpecies  is  unknown.  Among  the  fruitB 
ufed  by  them  is  a  kind  of  wold  fig ;  and  they  eat  alfo 
the  kernels  of  a  fruit  refembling  the  pine  apple.  The 
principal  part  of  their  fubfidence,  however,  is  fiffi  ; 
and  when  thefe  happened  to  be  fcarce,  they  were  won-t 
to  watch  the  opportunity  w'hen  the  coionids  hauled  the 
dine,  and  often  feized  the  whole,  though  a  part  had 
formerly  been  offered  or-given  them.  They  fometimes 
drike  the  fiffi  from  the  canoes  with  their  fpears,  fome¬ 
times  catch  them  with  hooks,  and  alfo  make  ufe  of 
nets,  contrary  to  the  affertion  of  Dr  Hawkcfworth, 
who  fays  that  none  of  thefe  are  to  he  met  with  among^ 
them.  Their  nets  are  generally  made  of  the  fibres  at 
the*  flax  plant,  with  very  little  preparation,  and  are 
2  &XQng 
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HJ-  ftrong  and  heavy  ;  the  lines  of  which  they  are  com- 
an  ,  pofed  twitted  like  whip-cord.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  be  made  of  the  fur  of  an  animal,  and 
others  of  cotton.  The  mettles  of  their  nets  are  made 
of  very  large  loops  artificially  inferted  into  each  other, 
but  without  any  knots.  Their  hook3  are  made  of  the 
infide  of  a  (hell  very  much  refembling  mother-  of-pearl. 
The  canoes  in  which  they  fifh  are  nothing  more  than 
large  pieces  of  bark  tied  up  at  both  ends  with  vines  ; 
and  confidering  the  flight  texture  of  thefe  vefiels,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  they  are 
managed,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  venture 
in  them  out  to  fca.  They  generally  carry  fire  along  with 
them  in  thefe  canoes,  to  drefs  their  fifh  when  caught. 
When  fi filing  with  the  hook,  if  the  fifii  appears  too 
ftrong  to  be  drawn  afiiore  by  the  line,  the  canoe  is 
paddled  to  the  fliore  ;  and  while  one  man  gently  draws 
the  fifh  along,  another  Hands  ready  to  flrike  it  with  a 
fpear,  in  which  he  generally  fucceeds.  There  is  no 
good  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  f  be  canibals,  and 
they  never  eat  animal  fubftances  but  raw  or  next  to  it. 
.Some  of  their  vegetables  are  poifonous  when  raw,  hut 
depiived  of  this  property  when  boiled.  A  convift 
unhappily  experienced  this  by  eating  them  in  an  un¬ 
prepared  Hate;  in  confequence  of  which  he  died  in  24 
hours.  The  diflike  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  provifions  has  already  been  mentioned  :  if  bread 
be  given  them,  they  chew  and  fpit  it  out  again,  feldom 
>choofing  to  fw allow  it.  They  like  fait  beef  and  pork 
rather  better;  but  they  could  never  be  brought  to  tafte 
Tpirits  a  fecond  time. 

The  huts  of  thefe  favages  are  formed  in  the  moll 
rude  and  barbarous  manner  that  can  be  imagined. 
They  confift  only  of  pieces  of  bark  laid  together  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,  open  at  one  end,  and  very  low, 
though  long  enough  for  a  man'to  lie  at  full  length. 
There  is  reafon,  however,  to  believe,  that  they  depend 
lefs  on  them  for  fhelter  than  on  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocks  abound.  They  go  invariably  naked, 
as  has  already  been  obferved ;  though  we  mull  not 
imagine  that  the  cufiom  of  going  naked  inures  them  fo 
to  the  climate  as  to  make  them  infenfible  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  The  colonitts  had  repeated  opportu¬ 
nities  of  obferving  this,  by  feeing  them  fhivering  with 
cold  in  the  winter  time,  or  huddling  together  in  heaps 
in  their  huts  or  in  caverns,  till  a  fire  could  be  kindled 
to  warm  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  notwith- 
ttanding  their  extreme  barbarity,  that  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  will  foon  be  introduced  among  them, 
as  fome  have  been  feen  attentively  confidering  the 
utenfils  and  conveniences  of  the  Europeans,  with  a 
■view,  feemingly,  of  making  fimilar  improvements  of 
their  own.'  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  in  fome 
things  they  poflefs  a  very  great  power  of  imitation. 
They  can  imitate  the  fongs  and  language  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  almoft  inflantaneoufiy,  much  better  than  the 
latter  can  imitate  theirs  by  long  pra&ice.  Their  ta¬ 
lent  for  imitation  is  alfo  difcernible  in  their  fculptures 
representing  men  and  other  animals  every  where  met 
with  on  the  rocks  ;  which,  though  rude,  are  very 
furprifing  for  people  who  have  not  the  knowledge  even 
of  conftrufting  habitations  in  the  Teafl  comfortable  for 
themfelves,  or  even  clothes  to  preferve  them  from  the 
“Cold. 

In  their  perfons^  the  New  Hollanders  are  a&ive,  vi- 
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goroiis,  and  ftout,  though  generally  lean.  Damper  New  Hoi. 
alierts  that  they  have  a  dimnefs  of  fight  ;  though  later 
navigators  have  determined  this  to  be  a  mlflake,  aferi-  "  «  "~f 
b.ng  to  them-,  on  the  contrary,  a  quick  and  piercing 
light.  1  heir  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  alfo  very  acute.  One 
of  them  having  touched  a  piece  of  pork,  held  out  his 
finger  for  his  companion  to  fmell  with  ftrong  marks 
of  difguft.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  eagerly  ac¬ 
cept  of  is  fiih.  Their  behaviour  with  regard  to  the 
women  has  been  hitherto  unaccountable  to  the  colo- 
mfts.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have 
been  feen  ;  and  thefe  have  fometimes  kept  back  with 
the  moll  jealous  fenfibility  ;  fometimea  offered  with 
the  greatefi  familiarity.  Such  of  the  females  as  have 
been  feen,  have  foft  and  pleafing  voices;  and  notwith- 
itanding  their  barbanfm  and  exceffive  rudenefs,  feem 
not  to  be  entirely  dellitute  of  modeity. 

The  New  Hollanders  generally  difplay  great  per- 
fonal  bravery  on  the  appearance  of  any  danger.  An 
old  man,  whom  governor  Phillip  had  treated  with 
fome  familiarity,  took  occafion  to  Heal  a  fpade  ;  but 
being  taken  in  the  fail,  the  governor  gave  him  a  few 
flight  flaps  on  the  flioulder ;  on  which  the  old  man 
caught  hold  of  a  fpear,  and,  coming  up  to  him,  feem- 
ed  for  fome  time  determined  to  flrike,  though  had  he 
done  fo  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  him  to 
efcape,  being  then  furrounded  by  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers.  No  encounters  between  parties  of  the  natives 
themfelves  have  been  obferved,  though  from  fome  cir- 
cumftances  it  appears  that  wars  are  carried  on  among 
them.  They  have  more  than  once  been  feen  affembled 
as  if  bent  on  fome  expedition.  An  officer  one  day 
met  14  of  them  marching  along  in  a  regular  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  each  man  having  a  fpear  in 
one  hand  and  a  ftone  in  the  other.  A  chief  appeared 
at  their  head,  who  was  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  by 
being  painted.  They  puffed  on  peaceably,  though 
greatly  fupenor  in  number  to  our  people.  On  another 
occafion  they  offered  no  hoftilities  when  affembled  to  the 
numberof  200  or  jeo,  and  meeting  the  governor  attend¬ 
ed  only  by  a  fmall  party.  With  all  their  courage, 
however,  they  are  much  afraid  of  a  mufltet,  and  almoft 
equally  fo  of  a  red  coat,  which  they  know  to  be  the 
martial  drefs  of  the  Europeans.  Tile  mifehief  which 
they  have  hitherto  done  has  been  exercifed  only  on 
fome  draggling  corn-ids,  moft  of  whom  probably  have 
been  the  firfl  aggrefibrs. 

Though  thefe  favages  allow  their  beards  to  grow  to 
a  confiderable  length,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
look  upon  them  to  be  any  ornament,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  as  appears  from  the  following  inftance.  dome 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Siriiu,  one  day 
met  an  old  man  in  the  woods  with  a  beard  of  confi¬ 
derable  length.  This  his  new  acquaintance  let  him 
know  that  they  would  rid  him  of,  ftroaking  their 
chins,  and  (howing  him  the  fmoothnefs  of  them  at  the 
fame  time.  At  length  the  old  fellow  confentcd  ;  and 
one  of  the  youngfters  taking  a  penknife  from  his  poc¬ 
ket,  and  making  the  beft  fubftitute  for  lather  he 
could,  performed  the  operation  with  fuch  fuccefs  that 
the  Indian  feemed  highly  delighted.  In  a  few  days 
lie  paddled  alongfide  of  the  Sirius  again,  pointing 
to  his  beard;  but  could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  enter  the  fliip.  On  this  a  barber  was  fent 
down  to  him,  who  again  freed  him  from  his  beard,  at 

which 
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^Tew  Hoi-  which  he  expreffed  the  utmoft  fattbfa&ion.  It  has, 
a  *and‘  however,  been  found  impoffible  to  form  any  kind  of 
'  J  permanent  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  though  many 
attempts  have  been  made  £4  that  purpofe  ;  but  in  his 
letter  above  quoted,  governor  Phillip  declares  that  he 
has  not  the  lead  apprelienfion  of  their  doing  any  da¬ 
mage  to  the  colony.  At  firft  the  colonifts  imagined 
the  fpears  of  the  New  Hollanders  to  be  very  trivial 
weapons  ;  but  it  now  appears  that  they  are  capable  of 
inflicting  very  grievous  and  mortal  wounds,  They 
are  fometimes  pointed  with  a  fharp  piece  of  the  fame 
reed  of  which  the  (hafts  are  made,  but  more  frequently 
with  the  fharp  bone  of  the  (ling-ray.  They  certainly 
burn  their  dead  ;  which  perhaps  has  given  rife  to  the 
report  of  their  being  canibals.  Governor  Phillip,  ob- 
ferving  the  ground  to  be  raifed  in  feveral  places,  caufed 
one  of  tliefe  tumuli  to  be  opened,  in  which  were  found 
a  jaw-bone  half  confumed  and  fome  afhes.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  afhes  are  depofited,  it  appears 
that  the  body  has  been  laid  at  length,  raifed  from  the 
ground  a  little  fpace*  and  confumed  in  that  poilure;  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  lightly  covered  with  mould. 

The  only  domeftic  animals  they  have  are  the  dogs 
already  mentioned,  which  rcfemble  the  fox- dog  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  their  language  thefe  animals  are  called  dingo;  but 
all  other  quadrupeds  without  exception  they  name  kan¬ 
garoo, — They  feem  very  little  given  to  thieving  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  inhabitants  of  moil  of  the  South  Sea 
((lands  ;  and  are  very  honed  among  themfelves,  leaving 
their  fpears  and  other  implements  open  on  the  beach,  in 
full  and  perfeCl  fecurity  of  their  remaining  untouched. 
They  are  very  expert  at  throwing  their  javelins,  and  will 
hit  a  mark  with  great  certainty  at  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  it  feems  that  fometimes  they  kill  the  kan¬ 
garoo  with  this  weapon,  as  a  long  fplinterof  one  of  the 
fpears  was  taken  out  of  the  thigh  of  one  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals,  the  flefh  having  clofed  over  it  completely.  The 
people  are  more  numerous  than  was  at  firft  imagined, 
though  dill  the  number  of  inhabitants  mud  be  ac¬ 
counted  few  in  comparifon  to  the  extent  of  country;  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the  interior  parts 
are  uninhabited. 

The  New  Hollanders  bake  their  provifions  by  the 
help  of  hot  dones,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  South, 
fea  iflands.  They  produce  fire  with  great  facility  ac¬ 
cording  to  Captain  Cook,  but  with  difficulty  accord¬ 
ing  to  later  accounts,  and  fpread  it  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner.  To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry 
foft  wood  ;  one  is  a  dick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.  The  dick  they  (hape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end  ;  and  preffing  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate- mill  5  often  (hifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it, 
to  increafe  the  preffure  as  much  as  poffible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  fmalled  fpark  they  increafe  it  with  great 
fpeed  and  dexterity.  “  We  have  often  feen  (fays  cap¬ 
tain  Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  fhore,  to  all 
appearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  dooping 
down  for  a  moment,  at  the  didance  of  every  fifty  or 
an  hundred  yards  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could 
fee,  fir  ft  by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along 
the  drift  of  wood  and  other  litter  which  was  fcatter- 
cd  along  the  place.  We  had  the  curiofity  to  examine 
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one  of  thefe  planter*  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we  Holland; 

faw  him  wrap  up  a  fmall  fpark  in  dry  grafs,  which 

when  he  had  run  a  little  way,  having  been  fanned  by  'mmm~\*~*** 

the  air  that  his  motion  produced,  began  tto  blaze  ;  he 

then  laid  it  down  in  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpofe, 

inclofing  a  fpark  of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs, 

and  fo  continued  his  courfe.” 

Holland  in  commerce,  a  fine  and:  clofe  kind  of 
linen,  fo  called  from  its  being  firft  manufaClured  ii* 

Holland. 

HOLLAR  ( Wenceflaus),  a  celebrated  engraver, 
born  at  Prague  in  1607.  His  parents  were  in  a  gen¬ 
teel  line  of  life  ;  and  he  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  law.  But  the  civil  commotions,  which 
happened  in  his  youth,  ruining  his  family  affairs,  he 
was  obliged  to  (hift  for  himfelf ;  and  by  difeovering 
fome  genius  for  the  arts,  he  was  placed  with  Marian, 
a  very  able  defigner  and  engraver  of  views.  Being 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  he  profited  haftily 
from  the  inftru&ion  of  his  tutor.  He  principally  ex¬ 
celled  in  drawing  geometrical  and  perfpe&ive  views 
and  plans  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern  cities  and 
towns  ;  alfo  landscapes,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and 
artificial  curiofities  ;  which  he  executed  with  a  pen  in  a 
very  peculiar  ftyle,  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 

He  travelled  through  feveral  of  the  great  cities  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  his  merit,  met  with 
fo  little  encouragement,  that  lie  found  it  very  difficult  to 
fupport  himfelf.  The  earl  of  Arundel  being  in  Germany 
took  him  under  his  protedlion,  brought  him  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Charles  I, 

He  engraved  a  variety  of  plates  from  the  Arundel  col¬ 
lection,  and  the  portrait  of  the  earl  himfelf  on  horfe- 
back.  The  civil  wars,  which  happened  foon  after  in 
England,  ruined  his  fortune.  He  was  taken  prifoner, 
with  fome  of  the  royal  party,  and  with  difficulty  efca- 
ped  ;  when  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  and  joined  his 
old  patron  the  earl  of  Arundel.  He  fettled  in  that 
city  for  a  time,  and  publiflied  a  confiderable  number 
of  plates  ;  but  his  patron  going  to  Italy  foon  after  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  Hollar  fell  again  into  dif- 
trefs,  and  was  obliged  to  work  for  the  print  and  book- 
fellers  of  Antw  erp  at  very  low  prices.  At  the  reftcra- 
tion  he  returned  into  England  ;  where,  though  he  had, 
fufficient  employment,  the  prices  he  received  for  his  en¬ 
gravings  were  fo  greatly  inadequate  to  the  labour  necef- 
farily  required,  that  he  could  but  barely  fubfi ft ;  and  the 
plague,  with  the  fucceeding  fire  of  London,  putting  for 
fome  time  an  effeClual  (lop  to  bufinefs,  his  affairs  were  fo 
much  embarraffed,  that  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to 
improve  his  fortune.  It  is  faid  that  he  ufed  to  work  for 
the  bookfellers  at  the  rate  of  four-pence  an  hour;  and 
always  had  an  hour  glafs  before  him.  He  was  fo  very 
fcrupuloufly  exadl,  that  when  obliged  to  attend  the 
calls  of  nature,  or  whilft  talking,  though  with  the  per- 
fons  for  whom  he  was  working  and  about  their  own 
bufinefs,  he  conftantly  laid  down  the  glafs,  to  prevent 
the  fand  from  running.  Neverthelefs,  all  his  great  in- 
duftry,  of  which  his  numerous  works  bear  fufficient 
teftimeny,  could  not  procure  him  a  fufficient  mainte¬ 
nance.  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  on  the  verge 
of  bis  70th  year,  he  was  attached  with  an  execution 
at  his  lodgings  in  Gardener’s  lane,  Weftminifter;  when 
he  de fired  only  the  liberty  of  dying  in  his,  bed,  and. 
that  he  might  not  be  removed  to  any  other  prifon  than  < 
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Hollar  the  grave :  a  favour  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
T.  ,  ^  «  obtained  or  not.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. — His 

t _ _  works  amount  nearly  to  24,000  prints,  according  to 

Vertue’s  Catalogue  ;  and  the  lovers  of  art  are  always 
zealous  to  colled  them.  Generally  fpeaking,  they  are 
etchings  performed  almoft  entirely  with  the  point  ;  and 
their  merits  are  thus  chara&erifed  by  Mr  Strutt:  “They 
poffefs  great  fpirit,  with  aftonifhing  freedom  and  light- 
itefs,  especially  when  wc  confider  how  highly  he  has 
iinifhed  fome  of  them.  ‘His  views  of  abbeys,  churches, 
ruins,  &c.  with  his  fhells,  muffs,  and’ every  fpecies  of 
Hill  life,  are  admirable  ;  his  landfcapes  frequently  have 
great  merit ;  and  his  diflant  views  of  towns  and  cities 
are  not  only  executed  in  a  very  accurate,  but  a  very 
pleafmg  manner.”  A  fomewhat  colder  chara&er  is 
given  of  them  by  Mr  Gilpin  in  his  Effay  on  Prints : 
4t  Hollar  gives  vis  views  of  particular  places,  which  he 
copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented  as  he  found 
them,  'if  we  are  fatisfied  with  exad  reprefentations, 
we  have  them  no  where  better  than  in  Hollar’s  works: 
but  if  we  exped  pidures,  we  mud  feek  them  elfe- 
wliete.  Hollar  was  an  antiquarian  and  a  draughtf- 
man  ;  but  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of.  painting.  Stiffnefs  is  his  chara&er- 
iftic,  and  a  painful  exadnefs  void  of  tafte.  His 
larger  views  are  mere  plans.  Jn  fome  of  his  fmailer, 
at  the  expence  <of  infinite  pains,  Something  of  an  ef¬ 
fect  is.  fometimes  produced.  But  in  general,  v^e  con¬ 
fider  hiimas  a  repofitory  of  curiofities,  a  record  of  anti- 
quated.drdfes,  abolifhed  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now 
in  ruing  ” 

1  HOLLOA,  in  the  Tea- language,  an  exclamation 
r  of  anfwer,  to  any  perfon  who  calls  to  another  to 
afk  fome  queflion,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.  Thus, 
if  the  matter  intends  to  give  any  order  to  the  people 
in  the  main-top,  he  p re vioufly  calls,  Main-top,  hoay  ! 
to  which  they  anfwer,  Holloa!  to  fhow  that  they  hear 
him,  and  are  ready.  It  is  alfo  the  firft  anfwer  in  hail¬ 
ing  a  fhip  at  a  diltance.  See  Hailing. 

HOLLY,  in  botany.  See  Plex. 

Sea-lloLLY.  See  Eryngium. 

HOLM  (Sax.  hulmus ,  infula  anrnica),  denotes  an 
'ifie  or  fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede  ;  or  a  river- 
ifland.  And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name, 
and  this  fyllable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names 
of  places,  it  fignifies  a  place  furrounded  with  water ;  as 
the  Flatholmes  and  Stephoimes  in  the  Severn  near  Brif- 
tol :  but  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  not  near  the 
water,  it  may  then  fignify  a  hilly  place;  holm  in  Saxon, 
fignifying  alfo  “  a  hill  or  cliff.” 

HOLOCAUST  (formed  from  a  whole,”  and 
y.ato  “  I  confiime  with  fire),”  a  kind  of  facrtfice, 
wherein  the  whole  offering  is  burnt  or  consumed  by 
fire,  as  an  acknowledgement  that  God,  the  creator, 
prefer ver,  and  lord  of  all,  was  worthy  of  all  honour 
and  worfhip,  and  as  a  token  of  mens  giving  them  Lives 
entirely  up  to  him.  It  is  called  alfo  in  Scripture  a 
.burnt- offering. — Sacrifices  of  this  fort  are  often  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  heathens  as  wTell  as  Jews,;  particularly 
by  Xenophon,  Cyropad.  lib.  viii.  p.  .464.  ed Hut  chin/. 
1738,  who  fpeaks  of  facrificing  holoqvufts  of  oxen  to 
J  upiter,  and  of  horfes  to  the  Tup  :  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  ufe  long  before  the  inflitution  of  the  other 
jewifh  facrifices  by  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  (fee  Job  i.  5. 
j^ilii.  8.  and  Gen.  xxii.  13.  viii.  20).  On  this  account, 
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the  Jews,  who  would  not  allow  the  Gentiles  to  offer  Holdfeme* 
on  their  altar  any  other  facrifices  peculiarly  enjoined  by  ^ 

the  law  of  Mofes,  admitted  them  by  the'Jewiffi  priefts 
to  offer  holocaufts ;  becaufe  theie  were  a  fort  of  facri¬ 
fices  prior  to  the  law,  and  Common  to  all  nations.  Du- 
N  ring  their  fubjeef  ion  to  the  Romans,  it  was  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  thofe  Gentiles  to  offer  facrifices  to  the 
God  of  Ifrael  at  Jerufalem.  Holocaufts  were  deemed 
by  the  Jews  the  mod  excellent  of  all  their  facrifices. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  kind  of  facrifice  was  in  common 
•ufe  among  the  heathens,  till  Prometheus  introduced 
the  cuftom  of  burning  only  a  part,  and  referving  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  his  own  ufe.  See  Sacrifice. 

HOLOFERNES,  lieutenant  general  of  the  armies 
of  Nebuchadonofor  king  of  Affyria,  who  having  in  a 
remarkable  encounter  overcome  Arphaxad  king  of  the 
Medes,  fent  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  with  an 
intention  of  obliging  them  this  way  to  fubmit  to 
his  empire,  pretending  that  there  could  be  no  power 
capable  of  refitting  him.  At  the  fame  time  Hoiofer¬ 
nes,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  palled  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  entered  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  fubdued  almoft: 
all  the  people  of  thefe  provinces. 

Being  refolved  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Egypt,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Judaea,  little  expe&ing  to  meet  with 
any  refiftance  from  the  Jews.  In  the  mean  time,^  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him; 
and  Achior  the  commander  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
had  already  fubmitted  to  Hoiofernes,  and  was  with 
fome  auxiliary  troops  in  his  army,  reprefented  to  him 
that  the  Hebrews  w  ere  a  people  protected  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  manner  by  God  Almighty  fo  long  as  they  were 
obedient  to  him  ;  and  therefore  he  fhould  not  flatter 
himfelf  with  expectations  of  overcoming  them,  unlefs 
they  had  committed  fome  offence  againft  God,  whereby 
they  might  become  unworthy  of  his  protection.  Hoio¬ 
fernes,  difregarding  this  difeourfe,  commanded  Achior 
to  be  conveyed  within  fight  of  the  walls  of  Betlmlia, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  left  there,  whither  the  Jews 
came  and  loofed  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Hoiofernes  formed  the  fiege  of 
Bethulia  ;  and  having  cut  off  the  water  which  fupplied 
the  city,  and  fet  guards  at  the  only  fountain  which 
the  befieged  had  near  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  reduced  to  extremity,  and  refolved  to  fui  render, 
if  God  did  not  fend  them  fuccours  in  five  days.  Ju¬ 
dith,  being  informed  of  their  resolution,  conceived  the 
defign  of  killing  Hoiofernes  in  liis  camp.  She  took 
her  fineff  clothes,  and  went  out  of  Bethulia  with  her 
maid-fervant  ;  and  being  brought  to  the  general,  fhe 
pretended  that  fhe  could  no  longer  endure  the  fins 
and  exceffes  of  the  Jews,  and  that  God  had  infpired 
her  with  the  defign  of  furrendering  herfelf  to  him.  — As 
foon  as  Hoiofernes  faw  her,  he  was  taken  with  her 
beauty  ;  and  fome  days  after  invited  her  to  a  great 
Tea  ft,  which  he  prepared  for  the  principal  officers  of 
his  army.  But  he  drank  fo  much  wine,  that  fleep 
and  drunkennefs  hindered  him  from  fatisfying  liis  paf- 
fion.  Judith,  who  in  the  night  was  left  alone  jn  his 
tent,  cutoff  his  head  with  his  own  fword ;  and  de¬ 
parting  with  her  fervant  from  the^  camp,  fhe  returned 
to  Bethulia  with  the  head  of  Hoiofernes.  As  foon  as 
it  was  day,  the  befieged  made  a  fally  upon  the  ene¬ 
mies,  who  going  Lto  their  general’s  tent,  found  his 
headlefs  carcafe  wallowing  in  its  own  blood.  They 
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then  difcerned  that  Judith  had  deceived  them,  and  fled  and  fhaped  like  a  focket. 
with  precipitation,  leaving  the  camp  abounding  with 
rich  fpoils  :  the  Jews  purfued  them,  killed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  and  returned  loaded  with  booty. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  opinions  concerning  the 
time  when  this  war  between  Holofernes  and  the  Jews 
happened.  Some  date  it  from  the  captivity  of  Baby- 
Ion,  in  the  reign  of  Manaffeh,  and  pontificate  of  Elia- 
kim  the  high-prieft;  others  place  it  at  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  the  captivity  ;  and  fome  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
whole  tranfa&ion.  See  the  article  Judith. 

HOLOGRAPHUM  (compofed  of  “  all,” 
and  “  I  write”),  in  the  civil  law,  fomething 

written  wholly  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  perfon  who 
fig  ns  it.  The  word  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a 
teftament  written  wholly  in  the  teftator’s  own  hand. 

The  Romans  did  not  approve  of  holographic  tef- 
taments  ;  and,  though  Valentinian  authorifed  them  by 
a  novel,  they  are  not  ufed  where  the  civil  law  is  in  full 
force. 

HOLOSTEUM,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
gynia  order,  belonging  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order, 

Caryophyllei.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  the  petals 
five,  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  nearly  cylindrical, 
opening  at  top. 

HOLOTHURIA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  body  detached, 
naked,  gibbous,  terminated  by  the  anus.  Many  ten- 
tacula  at  the  other  extremity,  furrcunding  the  mouth. 

There  are  nine  fpecies,  all  inhabitants  of  the  ocean. 

The  following  deicriptions  of  three  fpecies  are  given 
by  Mr  Barbut. 

’  i.  The  tremula,  or  quivering  holothuria,  “  com¬ 
monly  meafures  eight  inches  in  length  when  dead;  but 
alive  it  extends  itfelf  to  more  than  a  foot,  or  contrads 
its  body  into  a  ball.  Its  figure  is  cylindric,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  which  is  every  way  equal  to  an  inch  and  a  few 
lines.  The  back  of  a  dark  brown  proudly  bears  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fkfliy  pyramid-like  nipples,  of  a  dark  colour 
like  wife  at  their  bafis,  but  white  at  their  apex.  They 
are  obferved  to  be  of  two  different  fizes  ;  the  larger 
occupy  the  length  of  the  back,  in  number  1 4  on  each 
fide,  at  the  diflance  of  fix  lines  one  from  the  other, 
when  the  holothuria  is  contra&ed,  but  the  intervening 
fpnce  is  full  eight  lines  when  the  animal  is  extended. 

Others  like  thefe  are  placed  here  and  there  promif- 
cuoufly.  The  lefs  are  fcattered  in  like  manner,  with¬ 
out  order,  in  every  part  of  the  back.  Out  of  them 
all  exfudes  a  whitifh  mucilage  ferving  to  lubricate  the 
body.  Hence  all  the  forefaid  nipples  feem  to  be  fo 
many  glands  furnifhed  with  an  excretory  du&,  the 
aperture  of  which  is  fo  minute  as  not  to  be  difco- 
verable  by  the  help  of  a  common  glafs.  That  they 
are  moreover  provided  with  various  mufcles  follows 
hence,  that  the  holothuria  can  raife  and  obliterate  them 
at  pleafure.  While  the  larger  papillce  are  quite  ere&, 
their  axis  and  the  diameter  of  their  bafe  meafures  three 
lines.  The  belly  or  part  oppofite  to  the  back  in  the 
holothuria  is  of  a  pale  brown  and  fet  all  over  with  cy¬ 
lindric  tentacula,  in  fuch  numbers  that  the  head  of  a 
pin  could  fcarce  find  room  between.  Their  diameter 
is  not  much  above  a  line,  and  their  length  is  that 
of  four  lines.  They  are  of  a  fhining  whitenefs, 
except  the  extremity  which  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
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By  the  [help  of  thefe  ten-  Holothu* 
tacula  the  holothuria  fixes  its  body  at  the  bottom  of  j^0^j0 
the  fea,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  forced  away  by  tempefts,  v 
which  would  otherwife  happen  the  more  frequently, 
as  this  zoophite  dwells  near  the  (bores  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  fcarce  rifes  to  a  fathom’s  height.  Now  if  it  ad¬ 
heres  to  other  bodies  by  means  of  its  ventral  tentacula, 
their  point  mud  neceflarily  have  the  form  of  a  focket, 
as  the  cuttle-fifh,  fea-urchins,  and  ftar-fifh  have  theirs 
fhaped,  by  which  they  lay  hold  of  any  other  body. 

From  this  fituation  of  the  holothuria  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  which  it  alfo  retains  when  kept  in  a  vefiel 
filled  with  fea-water,  it  mud  be  evident  to  any  one, 
that  I  have  not  groundlefsly  determined  which  was  its 
back,  and  which  its  belly,  which  otherwife  in  a  cy¬ 
lindric  body  would  have  been  a  difficult  talk.  But  as 
all  animals  uniformly  walk  or  red  upon  their  bellies, 
and  the  holothuria  has  likewife  that  part  of  its  body 
turned  to  the  earth  on  which  the  cylindric  tentacula 
are  to  be  feen,  it  is  clear  that  part  is  the  abdomen  or 
belly  of  this  zoophite.  However,  both  the  abdominal 
and  dorfal  tentacula  are  raifed  and  obliterated  at  .the 
animal’s  pleafure  ;  from  which  it  is  no  light  conje&ure 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  furnifhed  with  elevating 
and  depreffing  mufcles,  and  particularly  becaufe  all  the 
forefaid  tentacula  difappear  after  the  animal’s  death  : 
and  hence  it  farther  appears,  that  all  naturalids  have 
given  the  reprefentation  of  a  dead  holothuria,  feeing 
they  have  affigned  it  no  tentacula.  I  entertain  fome 
doubt  whether  the  illudrious  Linnaeus  himfelf  did  not 
draw  his  generical  chara&er  of  the  holothuria  from  a 
dead  fubiedf,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  thefe  tenta¬ 
cula.” 

2.  The  phyfalis,  or  bladder- fhaped  holothuria.  The 
body  of  this  fpecies  is  ova),  approaching  to  triangular, 
of  a  glofly  tranfparency ;  the  back  fharp  edged,  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  whence  run  out  a  number  of  finews: 
anteriorly  the  body  is  of  a  reddifh  hue.  The  trunk 
fpiral,  reddifh  towards  the  thicker  end.  Many  ten¬ 
tacula  of  unequal  length  under  that  thicker  end ;  the 
fhorter  ones  are  taper  and  thicker,  the  middle  ones  ca¬ 
pillary,  the  point  clay  colour  and  in  ffiape  like  a  ball ; 
the  reft  which  are  longer  are  filiform,  of  which  the 
middlemoft  is  thicker  and  twice  as  long.  Brown,  in 
his  Jamaica,  calls  it  a  diaphanous  bladder  with  nume¬ 
rous  tentacula  reprefenting  a  man’s  belly  ;  above  it  is 
furnifhed  with  a  comb  full  of  cells;  under  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity  hang  a  number  of  branchy  tentacula.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  feas. 

3.  The  Penta&es,  or  five-rowed  holothuria,  has  the 
mouth  encompafled  with  tentacula,  the  body  bearing  ten¬ 
tacula  five  different  ways.  The  animal  is  of  a  red  colour, 
nearly  oval,  or  fomewhat  cylindrical,  afluming  various 
fhapes.  The  mouth  is  fet  round  with  ten  rays  briftly  at 
the  points.  The  body  longitudinally’  doted  in  five  places 
with  clay-coloured  hollow  warts,  lituate  two  together. 

It  inhabits  the  Tea  of  Norway,  taking  in  and  cafting 
out  again  the  water,  as  it  either  fwims  or  dives  to  the 
bottom. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  weft  ;  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubeck,  on  the  eaft ;  the  duchy  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  on  the  fouth-eaft ;  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  Lauenburg,  with 
the  territory  of  Hamburg,  on  the  fouth.  Its  greateft 
4  I  length 
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Holftein  length  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  60.  The 
diocefe  of  Eutin,  and  the  county  of  Ranzau,  though 
they  make  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  yet  being 
lands  belonging  to  the  empire  and  circle,  (hall  be  de¬ 
scribed  Separately. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  con  fills  of  rich  mai  fh- 
land,  which  being  much  expofed  to  inundations  both 
from  the  fea  and  rivers,  dykes  have  been  raifed  at  a 
great  expence  to  guard  and  defend  them.  The  pa¬ 
stures  in  the  marfhes  are  fo  rich,  that  cattle  are  bred 
in  vaft  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  their 
milk.  They  are  alfo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape -feed.  In  the  more  barren, 
fandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  large  flocks 
of  fheep  are  bred  and  fed  :  nor  are  orchards  wanting, 
or  woods,  efpecially  of  oak  and  beech ;  nor  tnrf, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a  variety 
both  of  fea  and  river  fifh  ;  and  the  beef,  veal,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  lamb,  are  very  fat  and  palatable.  Holftein 
is  alfo  noted  for  beautiful  horfes.  The  gentry  ulually 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  eftates  to  a  Hollander,  as 
he  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pays  from  fix  to  ten 
fix  dollars  ;  the  owner  providing  pafture  for  them  in 
Summer,  and  ftraw  and  hay  in  winter.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  here  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes 
once  'in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lam¬ 
preys,  pikes,  and  perch,  found  in  them  ;  then  fow 
them  for  Several  years  after  with  oats,  or  ufe  them  for 
pafture  ;  and  after  that  lay  them  under  water  again, 
and  breed  filh  in  them.  There  are  hardly  any  hills  in 
the  country  ;  but  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Eyder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.  The  duchy 
contains  about  30  towns  great  and  Small :  moll  part 
of  the  peafants  are  under  villenage,  being  obliged  to 
work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to 
quit  their  eftates.  The  nobility  and  the  proprietors 
of  manors  are  pofleffed  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurif- 
di&ion,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  diets,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  laid  afide  :  meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility 
are  ftill  held  at  Kiel.  The  predominant  religion  here 
is  Lutheranifm,  with  fuperintendencies  as  in  other 
Lutheran  countries.  In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Gluck- 
ftadt  and  Altena  are  both  Calvinift  and  Popifh  church¬ 
es  ;  and  at  Kiel  a  Greek  Ruffian  chapel.  Befides 
the  Latin  Schools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a  gymna- 
fium,  and  at  Kiel  an  univerfity.  Notwith Handing  this 
country’s  advantageous  Situation  Sor  commerce,  there 
are  Sew  manufactures  and  little  trade  in  it.  Hamburg 
and  Lubec  Supply  the  inhabitants  with  what  they 
want  from  abroad  ;  from  whence  and  Altena  they  ex¬ 
port  Some  grain,  malt,  grots,  ltarch,  buck-wheat,  peafe, 
beans,  rapefeed,  butter,  cheefe,  fheep,  fwine,  horned 
cattle,  horfes,  and  ftfh.  The  manufactures  of  the 
duchy  aie  chiefly  carried  on  at  Altena*  Kiel,  and 
Gluckftadt.  The  duchy  of  Holftein  confifts  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  Holftein,  Stormar,  Ditmarfh,  and 
Wagria.  It  belongs  partly  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  partly  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein  Gottorf  and  Ploen. 
Anciently  the  counts  of  Holftein  were  vaffals  of  the 
dukes  of  Saxony  ;  but  afterwards  they  received  the  in- 
veftiture  of  their  territories  from  the  emperor,  or  the 

hifhops,  of  Lubec  in  the  emperor’s  name,  though  now 


the  inveftiture  is  given  by  the  emperor  in  perfon.  The  Holflein  1 
king  of  Denmark  appoints  a  regency  over  his  part  of  ||  * 

Holftein  and  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  which  has  its  Holt, 
office  at  Gluckftadt.  The  feat  of  the  great  duke’s 
privy  council  and  regency -court,  together  with  the 
chief  confiftory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel :  there 
are  many  inferior  courts  and  confiftories,  from  which 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  In  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  king  and  duke  for  a  year,  from  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  tp  Michaelmas.  The  perfon  in  whom  the 
government  is  lodged  adminifters  it  by  his  regency. 

In  fome  cafes  an  appeal  lie3  from  this  court  to  the  Au- 
lic  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzlar  :  the  convents,  the 
nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  the  country, 
have  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiClion  over  their  eftates. 

The  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  arife  principally  from 
their  demefnes  and  regalia  ;  befides  which,  there  is  a 
land  and  feveral  other  taxes  and  impofts.  The  duke’s 
income,  fetting  afide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
eftimated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.  The  king 
ufually  keeps  here  fome  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
horfe.  With  refpeCt  to  the  duke’s  military  force,  it 
amounts  to  about  800  men.  The  king,  on  account 
of  his  fhare  in  this  country,  ftyles  liimfelf  duke  of  HoU 
Jlein ,  Stormar}  and  Ditmarfh,  The  dukes  both  of 
the  royal  and  princely  houfe  ftyle  themfelves  heirs  of. 

Norway,  dukes  of  Slefwick,  Holflein,  Stormar ,  and 
Ditmarfh,  and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorjl, 

On  account  of  Holftein,  both  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  the  grand  duke  have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  the 
circle.  Together  with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nomi¬ 
nate  an  afTeftbr  for  this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber. 

The  matricular  afleffinent  of  the  whole  duchy  is  40 
liorfe  and  80  foot,  or  800  florins  ;  to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  both  princes  pay  189  rix-dollars,  31  kruit- 
zers.  In  17 35,  duke  Charles  Frederic  of  Hollteia 
Gottorf  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 
that  of  St  Anne,  the  enfign  of  which  is  a  red  crofs, 
enamelled,  and  worn  pendant  at  a  red  ribbon  edged 
with  yellow. — The  principal  places  of  that  part  of  the 
duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
duke  of  Ploen  are  Gluckftadt,  Itzhoe,  Rendfburg, 
and  Ploen  ;  and  that  part  belonging  to  the  great 
duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburg,  Preetz,  and  Altena. 

HOLSTENIUS  (Lucas),  an  ingenious  and  learn- 
ed  German,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596,  was  bred  a 
Lutheran  ;  but  being  converted  to  popery  by  father 
Sirmond  the  Jefuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached 
himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him 
under  his  protection.  He  was  honoured  by  three 
popes;  Urban  VIII.  gave  him  acanonry  of  St  Peter’ s-s 
Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the.  Vatican  ;  and 
Alexander  VII.  fent  him  in  1655  to  queen  Chiiftina 
of  Sweden,  whofe  formal  profeffion  of  the.Cotholic 
faith  he  received  at  Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in 
ftudy,  and  was  very  learned  both  in  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane  antiquity.  He  died  in  1661  ;  and  though  he 
was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works,  his  notes  and.  ! 

difEertations  on  the  works  of  others  have  been  Jiighly 
elteemed  for  the  judgment  and  preciiioa  with  which 
they  are  drawn  up. 

HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Holt,  ferjeant  at  law*  was  born  in  1642.  He  en- 
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Holt  tered  himfelf  of  Gray’s  Inn  In  1658  ;  and  applied  to 

I)  the  common  law  with  fo  much  induftry,  that  he  foon 

Holyhead.  became  a  very  eminent  barrifter.  In  the  reign  of 
*tmr-  y  james  |ie  wag  ma(]e  recorder  of  London,  which  of¬ 
fice  he  discharged  with  much  applaufe  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half ;  but  loll  his  place  for  refufing  to  expound 
the  law  Suitably  to  the  king’s  defigns.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chdfen  a  member  of 
the  convention  parliament,  which  afforded  him  &  good 
opportunity  of  difplayinghis  abilities  ;  fo  that,  as  foon 
as  the  government  was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief 
jullice  of  the  court  of  kirlg’s  bench,  and  a  privy  coun¬ 
sellor.  He  continued  chief  jullice  for  22  years,  with 
great  repute  for  lleadinefs,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profefiion.  Upon  great  occafions  he 
afferted  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfes  of  parliament.  He  publifhed  fome  reports,  and 
died  in  1709. 

Holt  (Sax.)  “  a  wood  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holt,  as  Buck-holt , 
&c.  denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of 
wood  in  thofe  places. 

HOLY.  See  Holiness. 

HOLY-GHOST,  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  See  Trinity. 

Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inllituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569* 
It  confifts  of  ico  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defcents.  The  king  is  the 
grand-mailer  or  Sovereign ;  and  as  fuch  takes  an  oath 
on  his  coronation-day  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order.  , 

The  knights  wear  a  golden  crofs*  hung  about  their 
hecks  by  a  blue  filk  ribbon  or  collar.  But  before 
they  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-Gholl,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a  neceflary  degree ;  and  for  this 
reafon  their  arms  are  Surrounded  with  a  double  collar. 

HOLYHEAD,  a  town  and  cape  of  the  ille  of  An- 
glefeain  Wales,  and  in  the  Irifh  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  for  Dublin*  there  being  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  is 
27 6  miles  from  London,  and  has  a  very  convenient 
harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when  taken  Ihort  by 
contrary  winds.  It  is  Situated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  Ille,  and  is  joined  to  the  north*  we  ft  part  of  it  by 
a  Hone  bridge  of  one  arch.  It  has  a  Small  market  on 
Saturdays.  The  parifh  is  about  five  or  fix  miles  long, 
and  two  or  three  broad,  bounded  nearly  by  the  fea. 
The  church-  Hands  above  the  harbour,  within  an  old 
quadrangular  fortification,  with  a  baftion  at  each  cor¬ 
ner  built  about  450.  On  a  mountain  near  it  is  ano¬ 
ther  old  fortification  called  Turn's  Munimentum, 
which  is  an  old  Hone  wall  without  mortar,  and  in  its 
centre  is  a  Small  turret*  and  contains  a  well  of  water. 
Holyhead  was  frequently  formerly  vifited  by  Irifh  ro¬ 
vers,  and  was  defended  as  a  place  of  jonfeqdence; 
There  are  Several  remains  of  old  fortifications  and 
Druid ical  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  well  as 
chapels  of  religious  wovftiip.  The  parifli  church  of 
Holyhead  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
is.  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  porch  and  fteeple  very 
antique.  There  was  an  old  chapel  near  the  chureh, 
now^  converted  into  a  fchool-houfe.  A  falt-houfe  was 


ere&ed  on  an  ifland  in  the  harbour  in  queen  Anne'ff  Holyfce*#, 
reign,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  little  more 
than  a  fifhing  town,  rendered  confiderable  by  being  the 
place  of  pafTage  to  Ireland.  It  has  three  good  inns. 

The  pafTage  hence  to  Ireland  is  in  general  about  twelve 
hours.  There  is  no  frefh  water  here  except  from  rain* 
nor  any  bread  fold  but  what  comes  from  Ireland. 

A  bath  and  afTembly-room  were  erecled  here  in  1770. 

Under  the  mountains  that  overhang  the  town  is  a  large 
cavern  in  the  rock,  fupported  by  natural  pillars,  called 
the  Parliament-houfe,  acceflible  only  by  boats,  and  the 
tide  runs  into  it.  If  this  harbour  was  properly  re¬ 
paired,  and  ware-houfes  built,  it  would  be  very  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  Irifh  to  import  fuch  of  their  goods  as  pay 
Englifh  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from  Dublin. 

Befides,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  come  over  with  the 
packets  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The  commodities  are, 
butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  wild-fowl,  lobfters,  crabs,  oyfters, 
razor-fiflijfhrimps, herrings,  cod-fifh,  whitings,  whiting- 
pollacks,  cole-fifh,  fea- tenches,  turbots,  foies,  floun¬ 
ders,  rays,  and  plenty  of  other  fiftr  On  the  rocks 
the  herb  grows  of  which  they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  fait 
ufed  in  making  glafs,  and  in  alum  works.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  large  vein  of  white  fullers 
earth  and  another  of  yellow,  which  might  be  iifeful 
to  fullers.  On  the  ifle  of  Skerries,  nine  miles  to  the 
north,  is  a  light-houfe,  which  may  be  feen  24  miles 
off.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  are  often  feen  here  ;  they 
all  come  in  one  night,  and  depart  in  the  fame  manner. 

HOLY-Island,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  on  the  coaftof 
England,  (O  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berwick,  in  Northum¬ 
berland.  Bede  calls  it  a  femi-ijland,  being,  as  he  obferves, 
twice  an  ifland  and  twice  continent  in  one  day  :  for 
at  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  it  is  encompafled  by  water  ; 
and  at  the  ebb,  there  is  an  almoft  dry  pafTage,  both 
for  horfes  and  carnages,  to  and  from  the  main  land  ; 
from  which,  if  meafured  on  A  ftraight  line,  it  is  diftant 
about  two  miles  eaftward  ;  but  on  account  of  fome 
quickfands  paflengers  are  obliged  to  make  fo  many  de¬ 
tours,  that  the  length  of  way  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
water  over  thefe  flats  at  fpring-tides  is  only  feven  feet 
deep. — This  ifland  was  by  the  Britons  called  Inis  Me - 
die  ante ;  alfo  Lindisfarne ,  from  the  fmall  rivulet  of 
Lindi  or  Landi,  which  here  runs  into  the  fea,  and  the 
Celtic  word  fahren  or  “  recefs  and  on  account  of 
its  being  the  habitation  of  fome  of  the  firfLmonks  in 
this  country,  it  afterwards  obtained  its  prefent  name 
of  Holy-ijland.  It  meafures  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  is  fcarcely  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  north- 
well  part  there  runs  out  a  fpit  of  land  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  The  monaftery  is  fituated  at  the  fouthermoft: 
extremity  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diflance  north  of  it  Hands  the 
village.  On  this  ifland  there  is  plenty  of  filh  and 
fowl ;  but  the  air  and  foil  are  bad.  There  is  not  a 
tree  on  the  ifland.  The  village,  which  Hands  on  a 
riling  ground,  confifts  but  of  a  few  fcattered  houfes, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fifhermen  ;  and  it  has  two  inns. 

The  north  and  eaft  coafts  are  formed  of  perpendicular 
rocks,  the  other  Tides  fink  by  gradual  Hopes  to  the 
fands.  There  is  a  commodious  harbour,  defended  by 
a  block-houfe  ;  which  laft  was  furprifed  and  taken  in 
1715,  but  was  foon  invefted  and  retaken. 

Holy- ifland,  though  reall^  part  of  Northumberland, 
belongs  to  Durham  and  all  civil  difputes  mull  bede- 
4  I  2  termined 
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termined  by  the  juftlces  of  that  county.— It  was  a 
very  ancient  epifcopal  feat.  Ardan  the  firft  bifhop, 
after  prefiding  in  it  14  years,  died  and  was  buried  here 
A  D.  651.  Finan,  his  fucceftor,  built  a  wooden 
church,  thatched  with  reeds,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
century  covered  with  lead  by  bifhop  Eadbert.  St 
Cuthbert,  who  from  a  poor  fhepherd  became  monk  of 
Melrofs  1 5  years,  was  prior  here  1  2  more,  when  he 
retired  to  one  of  the  barren  Farn  rocks,  from  whence 
he  was  called  to  this  fee,  which  he  held  only  two 
years,  arid  returned  to  his  retirement,  where  lie  died, 
and  was  buried  at  the  eaft  end  of  his  oratory,  where 
his  (lone  coffin  is  ftill  fhown.  His  body  was  found 
freffi  11  years  after  his  death.  Lindisfarn  was  ruined 
by  the  Danes,  A.  IX  793,  when  the  monks  carried 
his  body  about  for  feven  years,  and  at  lafl  fettled  at 
Chefter-le-ftreet,  whither  the  fee  was  tranflated,  and 
where  it  continued  many  years.  On  a  fecond  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  monastery  by  the  Danes  they  were  remo¬ 
ving  to  Rippon,  but  Hopped  by  a  miracle  at  Durham, 
where  the  faint  continued  till  the  reformation,  when 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  privately  buried  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  as  fome  pretend, ^iear  the  clock,  but  more 
probably  in  the  ground  under  where  his  fhrine  flood. 
The  entrochi  found  among  the  rocks  at  Landisfarn 
are  called  St  Cuthbert’s  beads,  and  pretended  to  be 
made  by  him  in  the  night.  Eighteen  bifhops  fat  here 
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till  the  removal  of  the  fee  to  Chefter,  which  had  ei'ghtHu1y.Ro6<l 
more  till  the  removal  to  Durham,  A.  D.  995.  bin-  Holywell 
disfarn  became  a  cell  to  that  Benedictine  monastery,  — m>r~amL 
valued  at  48  1.  per  a  tin.  The  north  and  fouth  walls  of 
the  church  are  Handing,  much  inclined  ;  part  of  the 
weft  end  remains,  but  the  eall  is  down.  The  columns 
of  the  nave  are  of  four  different  forts,  12  feet  high  and 
5  feet  diameter,  maffy  and  richer  than  thofe  of  Dur¬ 
ham ;  the  bafes  and  capitals  plain,  fupporting  ciicular 
arches.  Over  each  arch  are  large  windows  in  pairs, 
feparated  by  a  fhort  column,  and  over  thefe  are  imail- 
er  Angle  windows.  In  the  north  and  fouth  walls  are 
fome  pointed  arches.  The  length  of  the  body  is  13$ 
feet,  breadth  18  feet,  and  with  the  two  aiks  36  feet  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  tran- 
fept  One  arch  of  the  centre  tower  remains  adorned 
as  is  its  entrance  from  the  nave  with  Saxon  zigzag. 

Somewhat  to  the  eafl  is  the  bafe  of  a  crof's,  and  to 
the  weft  the  prefent  parifh-churcli  (a). 

HoLY-Rood  Day ,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our  Saviour’s 
crofs.  See  Cross  and  Exaltation. 

FIolywell,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 
of  Flint.  It  is  a  place  of  great  note,  for  the  well  of 
St  Winnifred,  who  is  reputed  a  virgin  martyr  ;  and  it 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  it, 
as  well  as  by  popiffi  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.  The 

fpring 


(a)  A  reference  was  inadvertently  made  to  this  article  for  a  description  of  BAMBO ROUGH,  as  if  it  had 
been  iituated  upon,  or  belonged  to,  Holy- [/land.  -  Bamborough  lies  feveral  miles  to  the  fouth,  and  is  fituated  oi> 
the  main  land.  The  town  is  now  an  inconfiderable  village  ;  but  it  once  was  a  royal  borough,  and  fent  two 
members  :  it  even  gave  name  to  a  large  trad!  extending  fouthward,  which  was  called  Bamborougbjhire.  It  had 
alfo  three  religious  foundations ;  a  houfe  of  friars  preachers  founded  by  Henry  III.  a  cell  of  canons  regular  of 
St  Auftin,  and  an  hofpital.  Its  very  ancient  caftle  Hands  on  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock  clofe  to  the  fea, 
and  acceffible  only  on  the  foulh-eaft  llde,  on  a  fpot  where,  according  to  the  monkifh  hiftorians,  there  Hood  the 
caftle  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland  ;  built,  as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Ida,  who  began  his  reign  about 
the  year  559.  Part  of  the  prefent  ruins  are  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  king  Ida’s  work.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  place  was,  it  is  faid,  Belbanborougb ;  whofe  name  Cambden,  from  the  authority  of  Bede,  ima- 
gines  borrowed  from  Bebba,  Ida’s  queen  :  but  the  author  of  the  additions  to  that  writer  is  of  a  contrary  opi¬ 
nion,  a3  in  the  Saxon  copy  it  is  called  Cynclicanberg ,  or  the  “  royal  manfion.”  According  to  Florilegus,  king 
Ida  at  firft  fenced  it  only  with  a  wooden  inclofure,  but  afterwards  furrounded  it  with  a  wall.  It  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1192:  ”  Bebba  is  a  very  itrong  city,  but  not  exceeding 
large  ;  containing  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground.  It  has  but  one  hollow  entrance  into  it* 
which  is  admirably  raifed  by  fteps.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Hands  a  fair  church  ;  and  in  the  weilern  point  is  a 
well  curioufly  adorned,  and  of  fweet  clean  water.”  This  caftle  was  befieged  anno  642  by  Penda,  the  Pagan 
king  of  the  Mercians,  who,  as  the  ftory  goes,  attempted  to  burn  it  :  for  which  purpofe  he  laid  valt  quantifies 
of  wood  under  the  walls,  and  fet  fire  to  it  as  foon  as  the  wind  was  favourable ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  kindled, 
than  by  the  prayers  of  St  Adian,  the  wind  changed  and  carried  the  flames  into  his  camp,  fo  that  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  raife  the  liege.  In  710,  king  Ofred,  on  the  death  of  Alfred  his  father,  took  fhelter  in  thi*  caftle  with, 
Brithric  his  tutor  or  guardian  ^  one  Edulph  having  feized  the  crown,  by  whom,  with  his  partizans,  they  were  un- 
fuccefsfully  befiegeffi  Brithric  made  fo  gallant  a  defence,  that  the  fiege  was  turned  into  a  blockade,  which  gave 
the  loyal  fubjefts  time  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  young  king.  On  their  marching  hither  to  his  relief,  Edulph 
fled,  but  was  followed,  taken,  and  put  to  death  by  Brithric,  who  thereby  fecurely  feated  Ofred^on  the  throne, 
when  this  caftle  became  his  palace.  In  the  reign  of  Egbert,  Kenulph  bifhop  of  Lindisfarn  was  confined 
here  30  years  from  750  to  780.  In  933,  it  was  plundered  and  totally  ruined  by  the  Danes  ;  but  being  of 
great  importance  in  defending  the  northern  parts  again!!  the  continual  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  it  was  foon  af¬ 
ter  repaired,  and  made  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  in  good  repair  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  when  it  was  probably  put  into  the  cultody  of  fome  trufty  Norman,  and  had  in  all  likelihood 
fome  additions  made  to  its  works  ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  prefent  area,  contained  within  its 
walls,  meafures  upwards  of  80  acres,  inftead  of  three,  as  when  described  by  Hoveden.  About  the  year  JOQC 
it  was  in  the  poffcffion  of  Robert  de  Mowbray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  engaging  in  fome  treafonable  prac¬ 
tices  again!!  William  Rufus,  that  king  laid  fiege  to  it,  and  obliged  it  to  furrender.  In  the  next  reign  it  was 
entrufted  by  Henry  I.  to  Euftace  Fitz  John;  who  was  difpoftefied  of  it  and  his  other  employments  by  king 
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Holy  oak,  fpring  gufhes  forth  withfuch  impetuofity,  thatat  a  fmall 
Hoiywood.diftance  jt  turns  feveral  mills.  Over  the  fpring  is  a  cha- 

-  pel  built  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  windows  are  painted 

the  hiftory  of  St  Winnifred’s  life.  There  is  a  mofs  a- 
bout  the  well,  which  fome  fooliflily  imagine  to  be  St 
Winnifred’s  hair.  W.  Long.  3.  15*  Lat.  54.  23. 

HOLYOAK  (Francis),  author  of  the  Latin  dic¬ 
tionary,  became  redor  of  South-ham  in  Warwick  {hire 
in  1604;  and  being  greatly  efteemed,  was  chofen  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convocation  in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  I.’s 
reign.  He  fufTered  much  for  the  king  ;  and  died  in 
aged  87*  ^is  f°n  Th°mas  macie  enlargements 
to  the  faid  Dictionary. 

HOLYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sacro- 
bojco ,  was,  according  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pitts,  born 
at  Halifax  in  Yorkfhire;  according  to  Stainhurft,  at 
Holy  wood  near  Dublin  ;  and,  according  to  Dempfter 
and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithfdale  in  Scotland.  The  laft- 
mentioned  author  informs  113,  that,  having  finifhed  his 
itudies,  lie  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  a  canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin  in  the  famous  mo- 
nailery  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale.  The  Englifh.  bio¬ 
graphers,  on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  affert- 
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ing  that  he  fpent  moll  of  his  life  at  Paris;  where,  /ays 

Mackenzie,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  umver-  _ 

fity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1221,  under  the 
fyndics  of  the  Scotch  nation  ;  and  boon  after  eieCted 
profeflor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  many 
y^ars  with  applaufe.  We  are  told  by  the  fame  author, 
that  he  disd  in  1256,  as  appears  from  the  infcription 
on  his  monument  in  the  cloifters  of  the  convent  of  St 
Maturine  at  Paris.  Holywood  was  certainly  the  firft 
mathematician  of  his  time.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Roger  Bacon,  4but  probably  older  by  about  20  years. 

He  wrote,  1.  De  fphcera  mundi ;  often  reprinted,  and 
illullrated  by  various  commentators.  2.  De  anni  ra - 
tioneyfeu  dc  computo  ecclefiajlko.  3.  De  algorifino,  printed 
with  Comm.  Petri  Cirvilh  Hifp.  Paris  1 498, 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  the  fubmifiion,  loyalty,  and 
fervice,  which  a  tenant  promifed  to  his  lord  when  he 
was  firft  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the  lord 
in  fee  :  alfo  that  awing  to  a  king,  or  to  any  fuperior. 

HOMBERG  (William),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
chemift,  and  philobopher,  was  the  foil  of  a  Saxon  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  born  in  Batavia,  in  the  it«aft  Indies,  in 
1652.  His  father  afterwards  fettling  at  Amftfrdam, 
William  there  profecuted  his  ftudi.es  5  and  from  thence 
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Stephen,  that  king  being  jealous  of  his  attachment  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  Irritated  at  this,  D  fe 
John  delivered  the  cattle  of  Alnwick  to  David  kifig  of  Scotland,  and  brought  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  he  could 
raife  ;  he  was,  however,  afterwards  reconciled  to  king  Stephen,  and  held  the  manors  of  Burg  and  Knarefto- 
roueh  in  Yorkihire,  but  never  recovered  the  government  of  this  cattle. 

In  the  1 6th  of  Henry  II.  fome  great  repairs  feem  to  have  been  done  here,  as  in  Madox  s  hiftory  of  the  ex- 
cWr!  under  the  article  of  Amercements1;  it  appears  one  William  fon  of  Waldef,  was  fined  five  marks  for 
refuting  his  affiftance  in  the  king’s  works  at  Baenburg  cattle.  Its  keep  is  fuppoftd  to  have  been  the  w oik  of 

tH  Ed  ward  I.  fummoned  Baliol  to  meet  him  here  1296;  and  on  his  refufal  invaded  Scotland,  and  took  him 
prifoner.  Edward  II.  fheltered  Gavefton  here  1310.  It  was  taken  by  the  Yorkilts  after  the  battle  of  Hexham. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Forfter,  warden  of  the  marches,  was  governor  of  it,  and  mate  a  knight 
bannetet  after  the  battle  of  Mulfelburgh  ;  and  his  grandfon  John  obtained  a  grant  of  both  cattle  and  manor 
from  James  I.  His  defendant  Thomas  forfeited  it  in  1715  ;  but  his  mater  mu  uncle  Nathaniel  Crew  biihop 
of  Durham  purchafed  and  bequeathed  them  to  unconfined  charitable  ufes.  1  he  ruins  are  till  confiderable  ; 
but  many  of  them  now  filled  with  fand,  caught  up  by  the  winds  which  rage  here  with  great  violence,  and  car- 
fed  to  Cry  diftant  places.  The  remains  of  a  great  hall  are  very  lingular;  it  had  been  warmed  by  two  fire 
places  of  avail  fize,  and  from  the  top  of  every  window  ran  a  flue  like  that  of  a  chimney,  which  reached  the 
fummits  of  the  battlements.  Thefe  flues  fern  defigned  as  fo  many  Supernumerary  chimiues  to  give  vent  to  the 
fmoke  that  the  immenfe  fires  of  thofe  hofpitable  times  filled  the  rooms  with;  for  halls  fmoky,  but  filled  with 
good  cheer,  were  in  thofe  days  thought  no  inconvenience.  In  the  year  1757,  the  truftees  for  lord  Crew  s  cha¬ 
fe/  began  the  repairs  of  the  keep  or  great  tower  ;  the  diredlion  and  management  being  committed  to  Dr 
Sharp  arohdeacon  of  Durham,  one  of  their  number ;  who  has  made  a  moil  judicious  and  humane  application  of 
his  Kip’s  generous  bequeft.  The  walls  are  from  9  to  12  feet  thick  The  ater  par  s  o  the  building 
have  been  forced  into  granaries  ;  whence,  in  times  of  fearcty,  corn  is  fed  to  the  indigent  without  any  dif- 
tbaioe  at  four  fliillingf  per  buihel.  A  hall  and  fome  fmall  apartments  are  referved  by  the.Do.ftor  who  fre¬ 
quently  refides  here  to  fee  that  his  noble  plan  is  properly  executed— Among  the  variety  of  diftre Jed  who  find 
?dief  ftom  the  judicious  difpof.tion  of  this  charity,  are  the  mariners  navigating  this  dangerous  coaft, for  whole 
benefit -a  conttant  watch  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  tower;  from  whence  iiguals  are  given  to  the  fiihermen  of 
Iiolv  Eland  when  any  ihip  is  difeovered  in  diftrefs,  thefe  fiihermen  by  their  fituation  being  able  to  put  off 
theft  boats  when  none  from  the  land  can  get  over  the  breakers.  The  fignals  are  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out 
fee  narfeular  place  where  the  diftreffed  veflel  lies.  Befides  which,  in  every  great  florm,  two  men  on  horfe- 
back  patrole  the  adjacent  coaft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any.  (hipwreck,  are  to  give  immediate 
notice3 at  the  cattle/  Premiums  are  likewife  paid  for  the  earlieft  information  of  any  fuch  misfortune.  By  thefe 
means  the  lives  of  many  feamen  have  been,  and  will  be,  preferred  who  would  otl.erwife  have  penihed  for  want 
of  timely  affiftance.  Nor  does  feis  benevolent  arrangement  flop  here.  1  he  fhipwrecked  mariner  finds  an  hofpi- 
table  reception  in  this  cattle;  and  is  here  maintained  for  a  week  or  longer,  as cncumftances  may  requite.  Here* 
likewife,  arettlore-houfes  for  depoiiting  the  goods  which  may  be  faved  ;  mftruments  and  tackle  for  weig  mg 
and  railing  the  funken  and  branded  veiTels  ;  and,  to  complete  the  whole,  at  the  expence  of  this  fund*  the  1— « 
offices  are  decently  performed  to  the  bodies  of  fuch  drowned  failors  as  are  call  on  -more. 
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^Home^5  rcM?ve<^  Jena>  anc^  afterwards  to  Leipfic,  where  lie 

^  ^n'C’  ftudled  the  law.  In  1642,  he  was  made  advocate  at 
Magdeburg,  and  there  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
experimental  philofophy.  Some  time  after  he  travelled 
ihto  Italy;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medi¬ 
cine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards 
ftudied  at  Bologna  ;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  mufic.  He  at  length  travel¬ 
led  into  France,  England,  and  Holland  ;  obtained  the 
degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic  at  Wittemberg  ;  travelled 
into  Germany  and  the  North  ;  vifited  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden  ;  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  the 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger¬ 
many,  when  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit* 
made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to 
fix  his  residence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  well  known  for  his  phofphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
machine  of  his  own  invention  more*perfe<ft  than  that 
of  Guericke,  for  his  microfcopes,  for  his  difeoveries  in 
chemiftry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious  obfervations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  aca- 
demy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  at  length  made  him  his  chemift,  fettled  upon  him 
a  penfion,  gave  him  the  moft  fuperb  laboratory  that 
was  ever  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  chemift,  and  in  1 704 
made  him  his  firft^  phyfician.  He  had  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  1682,  and  died  in  1715.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  learned  and  curious  pieces  of  his 
writing,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  in  feveral  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the 
elements  of  chemiftry  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reft  were  found  among  his  papers  fit  for  print- 
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Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  landgravate  of  Iiefie,  feated  ten 
miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Hefte,  who  is  its  forereign. 
!E.  Long.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Homberg-,  a  town  of  Germany*  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deuxponts.  E.  Long.  7.  6. 
N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HOME  (Henry),  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scot¬ 
tish  lawyer,  and  author  of  many  celebrated  works  on 
various  fubjedls,  was  defeended  of  a  very  honourable 
and  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  year  1696. 
Lord  Karnes’s  grandfather*  Henry  Home,  was  a 
younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Home  of  Renton,  who  held 
the  high  office  of  lord  juftice-elerk*  or  chief  crimi¬ 
nal  judge  of  Scotland,  ‘in  the  year  1663.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  eftate  of  Karnes  from  his  uncle  George, 
brother  to  the  then  lord  juftice- clerk.  The  family  0f 
Renton  is  defeended  from  that  of  the  earls  of  Home, 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Lion  Office; 

The  county  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  having  given  birth  to  this  great  and  ufeful 
member  of  fociety.  In  early  youth  he  was  lively,  and 
eager  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  He  never  at¬ 
tended  a  public  fchool ;  but  was  inftru&ed  in  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  languages,  as  well  as  in  feveral 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  arts  necefiarily  con¬ 
ceded  with  that  fcience,  by  Mr  Wingate,  a  man  of 
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confiderable  parts  and  learning,  who  fpent  many  years 
as  preceptor  or  private  tutor  to  Mr  Horfie. 

After  ftudying,  with  acutenefs  and  diligence,  at  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  the  civil  law,  and  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law  of  his  own  country,  Mr  Home  early  per¬ 
ceived  that  a  knowledge  of  thefe  alone  is  not  fufficient  to 
make  an  accomplifhed  lawyer.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  forms  and  praaical  bufinefs  of  courts,  and  efpecially 
o  t  ie  upreme  cdurt,  as  a^member  of  which  he  was  to 
feek  for  fame  and  emolument*  heconfidered  as  effentially 
neceflary  to  qualify  him  to  be  a  complete  barrifler. 
He  accordingly  attended  for  fome  time  the  chamber 
of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  where  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  learnmg  the  ftyles  of  legal  deeds,  and  the  modes  of 
conducing  different  fpecies  of  bufinefs.  This  wife 
ltep,  independently  of  his  great  genius  and  unwearied 
application,  procured  him,  after  his  admiflion  to  the 
bar,  peculiar  refpea  from  the  court,  and  proportional 
employment  in  his  profefiion  of  an  advocate.  Who¬ 
ever  perufes  the  law-papers  compofed  by  Mr  Home 
when  a  young  man,  vVill  perceive  an  uncommon- ele¬ 
gance  of  ftyle,  befides  great  ingenuity  of  reafoning, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country.  Thefe  qualifications,  together 
with  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  natural  abilities, 
loon  rafted  him  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  Scottifli  bar; 
and,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  1752,  be  was  ad- 
vanced  to  the  bench  as  one  of  (he  judges  of  the  court 
of  fefiion,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes. 

Before  this  period,  however,  notwithftanding  the  un-> 
avoidable  labours  of  his  profefiion,  Mr  Home  had  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  feveral  ufeful  and  ingenious 
works.  In  the  year  1728,  he  publifhed  Remarkable  Be- 
cifiom  of  the  Court  of  Sejion  from  1716  to  1728,  in  one 
vol.  folio—  In  1732  appeared  E/ays  upon  feveral  fub- 
je3s  in  law ,  viz.  Jus  tertii ;  Benefcium  cedendarum  aSla- 
num  ,  Ifnco  Vincentem ;  and  Prcfcription  ;  in  one  volume 
8yo.  This  firft  produce  of  his  original  genius,  and  of 
his  extenfive  views,  excited  not  only  the  attention,  but 
the  admiration  of  the  judges,  and  of  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  college  of  juftice.  This  work  was  fueceed- 
ed,  m  the  year  .741,  by  Becifmns  of  the  Court  of  Sejion 
jrom  its  firjl  tnjhtution  to  the  year  1740,  abridged  and  dU 
gejted  under  proper  heads,  inform  of  a  Biblionary,  in  two 
volumes  folio  :  A  very  laborious  work,  and  of  the 
greateft  utility  to  every  practical  lawyer.  In  1747 
appeared  EJays  upon  feveral  fubjeUs  concerning  Bri- 
ti)l)  Antiquities,  viz.  1.  Introduftion  of  the  feudal  law 
into  Scotland.  2.  Conftitution  of  parliament.  3.  Ho¬ 
nour,  Dignity.  4.  Succeflion,  or  Defeent ;  with  atl 
appendix  upon  hereditary  and  indefeafible  right,  com¬ 
pofed  anno  1745,  and  publifhed  1747,  in  one  volume 
8vo.  In  a  preface  to  this  work,  Lord  Karnes  informs 
us,  that  in  the  years  1735  and  1746,  when  the  nation 
was  in  great  ftftpenfe  and  di'ftradion,  he  retiree*  to  the 
country  ;  and  in  order  to  banifli  as  much  as  poflible 
the  uneafmef^  of  his  mind,  he  contrived  the  plan,  and 
Executed  this  ingenious  performance. 

Though  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  (hall  continue 
the  lilt  of  all  our  author’s  writings  on  law,  before 
we  proceed  to  his  produftions  on  other  fubje&s.  In 
1757,  he  pub! iflied  The  Statute  law  of  Scotland  a- 
bridged,  with  hijlorical  notes ,  in  one  volume  8vo  ;  a  moft 
ufeful  and  laborious  work.  In  the  yeaM  759,  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  public  a  new  work  under  the  title  of  Hip- 
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Home,  rical  Law  Trails,  In  one  vol.  8vo.  It  contains  fourteen 
interefting  trails,  viz.  Hilt ory  of  the  Criminal  Law  : — 
Hiftory  of  Promifes  and  Covenants  Hiftory  of  Pro¬ 
perty  j — Hiftory  of  Securities  upon  and  for  Payment  of 
Debt : --Hiftory  of  the  Privilege  which  an  Heir-apparent 
in  a  feudal  holding  has  to  continue  the  Poffeffion  of  his 
Anceflor: —  Hiilory  of  Regalities,  and  of  the  Privilege 
of  repledging  : — Hiftory  of  Courts: — Hiilory  of 
Brieves  :  —  Hiftory  of  Procefs  in  abfence  -.—Hiftory  of 
Execution  againil  Moveables  and  Land  for  Payment 
of  Debt Hiftory  of  Perfonal  Execution  for  Payment 
of  Debt  Hiilory  of  Execution  for  obtaining  Pay¬ 
ment  after  the  Death  of  the  Debtor:— Hiilory  of  the 
limited  and  univerfal  Reprefentation  of  Heirs  : — Old 
and  New  Extent.  In  1760,  he  publiihed,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  folio,  The  principles  of  Equity  ;  a  work  which  Ihows 
both  the  fertility  of  the  author's  genius  and  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  application.  In  1766,  he  gave  to  the  public 
another  volume  in  folio  of  Remarkable  Decjfom  of  the 
Court  of  Sejion,  from  1730  to  1752-  In  1 7 7 7>  ap¬ 
peared  his  Elucidations  ref  petting  the  Common  and  Statute 
Law  of  Scotland,  in  one  volume  8vo.  This  book  con¬ 
tains  many  curious  and  interefting  remarks  upon  fome 
intricate  and  dubious  points  which  occur  in  the  law 
of  Scotland.  In  1780,  he  publiihed  a  volume  in  folio 
of  SeleCt  Decifions  of  the  Court  oj  Sejfon  from  17  52 
to  17  68. 

From  this  Iketch  of  Lord  Karnes’s  compofitions  and 
collections  with  a  view  to  improve  and  elucidate  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of 
his  great  induftry,  and  of  his  anxious  defire  to  promote 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  country.  It  remains 
to.be  remarked,  that  in  the  fupreme  court  there,  the 
law- writings  of  Lord  Karnes  are  held  in  equal  eftima.- 
tion,  and  quoted  with  equal  refpeCl,  as  thofe  of  Coke 
or  Blackllone  in  the  courts  of  England. 

Lord  Karnes’s  mind  was  very  much  inclined  to  me- 
taphyfical  difquifitions.  When  a  young  man,  in  order 
to  improve  himfelf  in  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  corre- 
fponded  with  the  famous  Berkeley  bifhop  of  Cloyne, 
Dr  Butler  bifhop  of  Durham,  Dr  Samuel  Clark,  and 
many  other  ingenious  and  learned  men  both  in  Bri¬ 
tain  *and  Ireland.  The  letters  of  correfpondence,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  have  been  carefully  preferred  by 
his  fon  and  heir  George  Home-Drummond,  Efqj  of 
Blair- Drummond. 

•The  year  1751  gave  birth  to  the  firft:  fruits  of  his 
Lord  (hips  metaphyfieal  ftudies,  under  the  title  of  Effays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  natural  Religion ,  in  two 
parts.  Though  a  fmall  volume,  it  was  replete  with  in¬ 
genuity  and  acute  reafoning,  excited  general  attention, 
and  gave  rife  to  much  controvei  fy.  It  contained,  in 
more  explicit  terms  than  perhaps  any  other  work  of  a 
religious  theift  then  known  in  Scotland,  the  dottrine 
which  has  of  late  made  fo  much  noife  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  philofophical  neceffity,  The  fame,  thing  had  in¬ 
deed  been  taught  by  Hobbes,  by  Collins,  and  by  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  Efq;  but  as  thofe  authors  either 
were  profiled  infidels,  or  were  fiippofed  to  be  fuch,  it' 
excised,  as  coming  from  them,  no  wonder,  and  provo¬ 
ked  for  a  time  very  little  indignation.  But  when  a  wri¬ 
ter,  who  exhibited  no  fymptoms  of  extravagant  feepti- 
cifm,  who  infir.uated  nothing  againft  the  truth  of  reve¬ 
lation  in  general,  and  who  inculcated  with  earneftnefs 
iffe.  great,  duties  morality  and  natural  religion,  advan 


ced  at  the  fame  time  fo  uncommon  a  doCtrlne  as  that  of  Home. 
necejfity  ;  a  number  of  pens  were  immediately  drawn  a-  V 
gainft  him,  and  for  a  while  the  work  and  its  author 
were  extremely  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  Scot- 
tifh  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fome,  and 
thofe  not  totally  illiterate,  who,  confounding  neceffity 
with  predefination ,  complimented  Mr  Home  on  his  ma- 
fterly  defence  of  the  eftablilhed  faith  :  and  though  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  fchemes  there  is  no  fort  of  refemblance^ 
except  that  the  future  happinefs  or  mifery  of  all  men  is, 
according  to  both,  certainly  fore-known  and  appointed 
by  God  ;  yet  we  re  member,,  that  a  profeffer  in  a  diffent- 
,ing  academy  fo  far  miflook  the  one  for  the  other,  that 
he  recommended  to  his  pupils  the  Effays  on  morality  and 
natural  religion ,  as  containing  a  complete  vindication  of 
the  do&rine  of  Calvin.  For  this  miftake  he  was  dif- 
miffed  from  his  office,  and  excluded  from  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  fedt  to  which  he  belonged.  Lord  Karnes,, 
like  many  other  great  and  good  men,  continued  a  Ne- 
ceffarian  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  but  in  a  fubfequent 
edition  of  the  effays,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof 
of  his  candor  and  liberality  of  fentiment,  by  altering 
the  expreflions,  which,  contrary  to  his  intention,  had 
given  fuch  general  offence. 

In  1761,  he  publifhed  an  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Thinking ,  in  one  volume  i2mo.  This  fmall  but  va¬ 
luable  book  was  originally  intended  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  own  family.  The  plan  of  it  is  both  curious, 
amufing,  and  highly  calculated  to  catch  the  attention' 
and  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It  confifts  of 
maxims  collected  from  Rochefoucault  and  many  other 
authors.  To  illuftrate  thefe  maxims,  and  to  rivet 
their  fpirit  and  meaning  in  the  minds  of  young  perfons,  , 
his  Lordfhip  has  added  to  moft  of  them  beautiful  ftories*. 
fables,  and  hiftorical  anecdotes. 

In  the  department  of  belles  lettres,  his  Elements  of 
Criticifm  appeared  in  1762,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 

This  valuable  work  is  the  firft  and  a  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  attempt  to  Ihow,  that  the  art  of  criticifm  is  found¬ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Such  a  plan, , 
it  might  be  thought,  ftiould  have  produced  a  dry  and 
phlegmatic  performance.  Lord  Karnes,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  from  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  manner  of  treating 
every  fubjedi  he  handled,- has  rendered  the  Elements  of 
Criticifm  not  only,  highly  inftru&ive,  but  one  of  the 
moft  entertaining  books  in  our  language.  Before  this 
work  was  publiihed,  Rollin’s  Belles  Lettres,  a  dull  per¬ 
formance,  from  which  a  Undent  could  derive  little  ad¬ 
vantage,  was  univerfally  recommended  as  a  ftandard  ;  . 
but,  after  the  Elements  of  Criticifm  were  prefented  to  • 
the  public,  Rollin .  inftantly  vanilhed,  and  gave  place 
to  greater  genius  and  greater  utility.  With  regard  to 
real  inftrudlion  and  genuine  tafte  in .  convpofition  of 
every  kind,  a  ftudent,  a  gentleman,  or  a  fcholar,  caa 
in  no  language  find  fuch  a  fertile  field  of  information* 

Lord  Karnes,  accordingly,  had  the  happinefs  of  feeing 
the  good  effedls  of  his  labours,  and  of  enjoying  for* 
twenty  years  a  reputation  which  he  fo  juftly  merited. 

A  ftill  farther  proof  of  the  genius  and  various  pur- 
fuits  of  this  a6live  mind  was  given  in  the  year  17725  , 
when  his  Lordfhip  publiihed  a  -work  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  8vo,  under  the  title  of  The  Gentleman  Farmer , 
being  an  attempt  to  improve  Agriculture  by  fuhje  Cling  it  to  * 
the  tejl  of  rational  principles.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  give  details ;  but,  with  regard  to  this  book,  we 
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Home,  mull  inform  the  public,  that  all  the  Intelligent  farmers 
in|  Scotland  uniformly  declare,  that,  after  perilling 
Young,  Dickfon,  and  a  hundred  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  Lord  Karnes's  Gentleman  Farmer  contains 
the  bell  practical  and  rational  information  on  the  va¬ 
rious  articles  of  hufbandry  which  can  any  where  be 
obtained.  As  a  pradical  farmer.  Lord  Karnes  has 
given  many  obvious  proofs  of  his  lie  ill.  After  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  right  of  his  lady,  to  the  ample  eftate  of 
Blair-Drummond  in  the  county  of  Perth,  he  formed  a 
plan  for  turning  a  large  mofs,  confiding  of  at  lead 
1500  acres,  into  arable  land.  His  Lordfhip  had  the 
pleafure,  before  he  died,  to  fee  the  plan  fuccefsfully, 
though  only  partially,  executed.  The  fame  plan  is 
now  carrying  on  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner  by  his 
fon  George  Drummond,  Efq.  But  as  this  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  details  of  this  nature,  we  rauft  refer 
the  reader  to  the  article  Moss;  where  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  this  extraordinary,  but  extenfively  ufeful, 
operation  {hall  be  given. 

In  the  year  1773,  Lord  Kames  favoured  the  world 
with  Sketches  of  the  Hiflory  of  Man ,  in  2  vols  410.  This 
work  confifls  of  a  great  variety  of  fads  and  obfervations 
concerning  the  nature  of  man  ;  the  produce  of  much 
and  profitable  reading.  In  the  courfe  of  his  ftudiesand 
reafonings,  he  had  amaffed  a  valt  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Thcfe,  when  confiderably  advanced  in  years, 
he  digefted  under  proper  head6,  and  fubmitted  them 
to  the  confideration  of  the  public.  He  intended  that 
this  book  fhould  be  equally  intelligible  to  women  as  to 
men  ;  and,  to  accomplifh  this  end,  when  he  had  occa- 
fion  to  quote  ancient  or  foreign  books,  he  uniformly 
tranilated  the  paflages.  The  Sketches  contain  much 
ufeful  information  ;  and,  like  all  his  Lordfhip's  other 
performances,  are  lively  and  entertaining. 

We  now  come  to  Lord  Karnes's  laft  work,  to  which 
he  modeflly  gives  the  title  of  Loofe  Hints  upon  Educa¬ 
tion,  chiefly  concerning  the  Culture  of  the  Heart .  It  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1781,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  when  the 
venerable  and  aflonifhing  author  was  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  Though  his  Lordlhip  chofe  to  call  them 
I.cofe  Hints ,  the  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  in  this 
ccmpofition  an  uncommon  adivity  of  mind  at  an  age 
fo  far  advanced  beyond  the  ufual  period  of  human  life, 
and  an  earned  deftre  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to 
honour,  to  virtue,  to  induftry,  and  to  a  veneration  of 
the  Deity. 

Befide  the  books  we  have  enumerated,  Lord  Kames 
publifhed  many  temporary  and  fugitive  pieces  in  diffe¬ 
rent  periodical  works.  In  the  Efj'ays  Phyfical  and 
Literary ,  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Edin- 
*  burgh,  we  find  compofitions  of  his  Lordfhip  Ow  the  Laws 

of  Motion ,  On  the  Advantages  of  Shallow  Ploughing, 
and  on  Evaporation ;  all  of  which  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  genius  and  originality  of  thinking. 

How  a  man  employed  through  life  in  public  bufmefs, 
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and  in  bufinefs  of  the  firft  importance,  could  find  leifure  Home, 
for  fo  many  different  purfuits,  and  excel  in  them  (a),  y— 
it  is  not  eafy  for  a  meaner  mind  to  form  even  a  concep¬ 
tion.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fupe* 
riority  of  his  genius  ;  but  much  mufl  likewife  have  been 
the  refult  of  a  proper  diftribution  of  his  time.  He  rofe 
early  ;  vrhen  in  the  vigour  of  life  at  four  o'clock,  in 
old  age  at  fix  ;  and  ft udied  all  morning.  When  the 
court  was  fitting,  the  duties  of  his  office  employed  him 
from  eight  or  nine  till  twelve  or  one  ;  after  which,  if 
the  weather  permitted,  he  walked  for  two  hours  with 
fome  literary  friends,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 

Whilfl  he  was  on  the  bench,  and  we  believe  when  he 
was  at  the  bar,  he  neither  gave  nor  accepted  invitations 
to  dinner  during  the  term  ox  feffion  ;  and  if  any  friend 
came  uninvited  to  dine  with  him,  his  Lordfhip  difplay- 
ed  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs  and  hofpitality,  but  always  re¬ 
tired  with  his  clerk  as  foon  as  he  had  drunk  a  very  few 
glaffes  of  wine,  leaving  his  company  to  be  entertained 
by  his  lady.  The  afternoon  was  fpent  as  the  morning 
had  been,  in  ftudy.  In  the  evening  he  went  to  the 
theatre  or  the  concert,  from  which  he  returned  to  the 
fociety  of  fome  men  of  learning,  with  whom  he  fat  late, 
and  difplayed  fuch  talents  for  converfation  as  are  not 
often  found.  It  is  obferved  by  a  late  celebrated  author, 
that  “  to  read,  write,  and  converfe,  in  due  proportions, 
is  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of  letters ;  and  that  he  who 
hopes  to  look  back  hereafter  with  fatisfadion  upon 
paft  years,  mufl  learn  to  know  the  value  of  {ingle  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  ufe- 
lefs  to  the  ground."  It  wa.s  by  pradifing  thefe  leflons 
that  Lord  Kames  rofe  to  literary  eminence,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  all  the  obftacles  which  the  tumult  of  public  bu¬ 
finefs  could  place  in  his  way. 

To  give  a  proper  delineation  of  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  charader  of  Lord  Kames,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  The  writer  of  this  article,  however,  who  had 
the  honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  great 
and  good  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  mufl  be 
indulged  in  adding  a  few  fads  which  fell  under  his 
own  obfervation. 

Lord  Kames  was  remarkable  for  public  fpirit,  to 
which  he  conjoined  adivity  and  great  exertion.  He 
for  a  long  trad  of  time  had  the  princi'pidliiTianagement 
of  all  the  focieties  and  boards  for  promoting  the  trade, 
fifheries,  and  manufadures,  in  Scotland.  As  condu¬ 
cive  to  thofe  ends,  he  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for 
making  and  repairing  turnpike  roads  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  likewife  a  chief  lead  in 
the  diftribution  and  application  of  the  funds  arifmg 
from  the  eftates  in  Scotland  which  had  unfortunately 
been  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  was  no  lefa  zealots 
in  fupporting,  both  with  his  writings  and  perfonal  in¬ 
fluence,  literary  affociations.  He  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  parent  of  what  was  called  the  Phyftcal  and  Li¬ 
terary  Society.  This  fociety  was  afterwards  incorpo¬ 
rated 


(a)  Upon  refleding  on  the  ftudioufnefs  of  Lord  Karnes’s  difpofition,  and  his  numerous  literary  produdions, 
the  reader  w  ill  naturally  recal  to  his  mind  a  flriking  fimilarity  between  his  Lordfhip  and  the  laborious  Pliny  the 
Llder.  In  a  letter  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Macer,  the  following  paffage  occurs,  which  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  :  Nonne  vuleiur  tihi ,  recordanti  quantum  legerit ,  quantum  feripferit ,  nee  in  officiis  id l is,  nec  in  ami- 
citia principum  fuiffe?  which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Melmoth  :  “When  you  refled  on  the  books  he  has  read 
and  the  volumes  he  has  written,  are  you  not  inclined  to  fufped,  that  he  never  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  or  the  fervice  of  his  prince 
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Home,  rated  into  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  which  is  daily 
producing  marks  of  genius,  as  well  as  works  of  real 
utility. 

As  a  private  and  domeflic  gentleman,  Lo»-d  Karnes 
was  admired  by  both  fexes.  The  vivacity  of  his  wit 
and  of  his  animal  l’pirits,  even  when  advanced  in  years, 
rendered  his  company  not  only  agreeable,  but  greatly 
folicited  by  the  literati,  and  courted  by  ladies  of  the 
highelt  rank  and  accomplifhments.  He  told  very  few 
{lories  ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  repeated  the  fame  (lory  to 
the  fame  perfon.  From  the  neceflity  of  retailing  anec¬ 
dotes,  the  miferable  refuge  of  thofe  who,  without  ge¬ 
nius,  attempt  to  fhine  in  converfation,  the  abundance 
of  his  own  mind  fet  him  free  ;  for  his  wit  or  his  learn* 
ing  always  fuggefled  what  the  occafion  required.  He 
could  with  equal  eafe  and  readinefs  combat  the  opinions 
of  a  metaphyfician,  unravel  the  intricacies  of  law,  talk 
with  a  farmer  on  improvements  in  agriculture,  or  eili- 
mate  with  a  lady  the  merits  of  the  drefs  in  fafhion.  In- 
flead  of  being  jealous  of  rivals,  the  chara&eriflic  of  little 
minds,  Lord  Karnes  foflered  and  encouraged  every  fymp- 
tom  of  merit  that  he  could  difeover  in  the  fcholar,  or  in 
the  lowed  mechanic.  Before  he  fucceeded  to  the  eflate 
of  Blair-Drummond,  his  fortune  was  fmall.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  circumftance,  he,  in  conjundtion  with 
Mrs  Drummond,  his  refpe&able  and  accomplifhed 
fpoufe,  did  much  more  fervice  to  the  indigent  than 
mod  families  of  greater  opulence.  If  the  prefent  lie- 
cefiity  was  prefling,  they  gave  money.  They  .did  more: 
When  they  difeovered  that  male  or  female  petitioners 
were  capable  of  performing  any  art  or  labour,  both 
parties  exerted  themfelves  in  procuring  that  fpecies  of 
work  which  the  poor  people  could  perform.  In  cafes 
of  this  kind,  which  were  very  frequent,  the  lady  took 
charge  of  the  women  and  his  Lordfhip  of  the  men. 
From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  various  and 
numerous  produdlions  of  his  genius,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  could  be  few  idle  moments  in  his  long  protradl- 
ed  life.  His  mind  was  inceffantly  employed;  either 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  or  purfuing  adtive  and  labo¬ 
rious  occupations.  At  the  fame  time,  with  all  this 
intelledlual  ardour,  one  great  feature  in  the  charadler 
of  Lord  Kaincs,  befide  his  literary  talents  and  his 
public  fpirit,  was  a  remarkable  innocency  of  mind. 
He  not  only  never  indulged  in  detraction,  but  when 
any  fpecies  of  fcandal  was  exhibited  in  his  company, 
he  cither  remained  filent,  or  endeavoured  to  give  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn  to  the  converfation.  As  natural  confe- 
quences  of  this  amiable  difpofition,  he  never  meddled 
with  politics,  even  when  parties  ran  to  indecent  lengths 
in  this  country;  and,  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  he 
never  wrote  a  fentence,  notwitliflanding  his  numerous 
publications,  without  a  direct  and  a  manifetl  intention 
to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  In  his  temper  lie  was 
naturally  warm,  though  kindly  and  affectionate.  In 
the  friendfhips  he  formed,  he  was  ardent,  zealous,  and 
finceir.  So  far  from  being  inclined  to  irrtligion,  as 
fome  ignorant  bigots  infmuated,  few  men  poffcffed  a 
more  devout  habit  of  thought.  A  conflant  fenfe  of 
Deity,  and  a  veneration  for  Providence,  dwelt  upon 
his  mind.  From  this  fource  arofe  that  propenfity 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  of  inveiligating  final 
caufes,  and  tracing  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Author 
of  nature.  But  here  we  mufl  flop.  Lord  Karnes,  to  the 
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great  regret  of  the  public,  died  on  the  2  7th  day  of  De«  Hornet 
cember  1 782.  As  he  had  no  marked  difeafe  but  the  de-  ▼  1 
bility  neceffarily  refulting  from  extreme  old  age,  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  Court  of  Seflion, 
addreffed  all  the  judges  feparately,  told  them  he  was 
fpeedily  to  depart,  and  took  a  folemn  and  an  affection¬ 
ate  farewell. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  flourifh- 
ed,  according  to  Dr  Blair,  about  900  B.  C.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Prieflley  850,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  agreeable 
to  them  all,  above  400  years  before  Plato  and  Art- 
flotle.  Seven  cities  difputed  the  glory  of  having  gi- 
ven  him  birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Sa- 
lamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens ;  which  has  been  ex- 
preffed  by  the  following  dillich  : 

Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon ,  Salamis ,  Chios ,  Argos,  Athene: 

Qrbis  de  p atria  cert  at,  Homere,  tua. 

We  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
particulars  of  his  life.  The  moft  regular  account  is 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  and  is 
ufually  printed  with  his  hiflory  :  and  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  is  an¬ 
cient,  was  made  life  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that  idea 
which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Auguflus,  entertained  of  Homer,  we  mufl  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  an  abftract  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnefia,  whofe  name  was  Mcnalippus , 
went  to  fettle  at.  Cumae,  where  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  citizen  called  Homyres,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  called  Critheis.  The  father  and  mother  dy¬ 
ing,  the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 
Cleonax  her  father’s  friend,  and  fuffering  herfelf  to  be 
deluded  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  though, 
his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was  how¬ 
ever  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  lent  Critheis 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  18  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumse,  and  about  168  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
to  a  festival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebra¬ 
ting  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles ;  where  her  pains 
coming  upon  her,  fhe  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
fhe  called  Melejigenes ,  becaufe  he  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
fhe  was  forced  to  fpin  :  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
Phemius ,  who  taught  literature  and  mufic,  having  of¬ 
ten  feen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him,  and  being  plea- 
fed  with  her  houfewifery,  took  her  into  his  houfe  to 
fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  their 
fchooling.  Here  fhe  behaved  herfelf  fo  modeilly  and 
difcreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her ;  and  adopted  her 
fon,  in  whom  he  difeovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and 
the  bell  natural  difpofition  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to 
his  father-in-law’s  fortune  and  fchool ;  and  was  admi¬ 
red,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
firangers,  who  reforted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A  fhipmafler  called  Mentes,  who  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  fo  taken  with 
Homer,  that  lie  perfuaded  him  to  leave  his  fchool,  and 
to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  confequence 
to  fee  the  places  he  fhould  have  occasion  to  treat  of, 
embraced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  with  Menies, 
and  during  their  feveral  voyages  never  failed  carefully 
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to  note  down  all  that  he  thought  worth  obferving.  He 
travelled  into  Egypt  ;  from  whence  he  brought  into 
Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  worfhip,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge  in 
the  arts  than  what  prevailed  in  his  own  country.  He 
vifited  Africa  and  Spain  ;  in  his  return,  from  whence 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  he  was  much  troubled 
with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in 
hafte  to  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native;  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  ifland  of  Ithaca,  who  took  all  pof- 
fible  care  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
things  relating  to  Ulyffes,  which  he  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  compofing  his  Odyffey.  Mentes  returning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  after  much  time  fpent  in  vifiting  the  coafts 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands,  they  arrived  at  Colo¬ 
phon,  where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with  the  de¬ 
fluxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  loft  his  fight.  This  misfortune  made 
him  refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  he  finifhed  his 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  pofture  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumae,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  :  but  when  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  “  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining 
all  the  'Oftngot  or  “  blind  men  and  hence  got  the 
.  name  of  Homer.  He  afterwards  wandered  through  feve 
ral  places,  and  Hopped  at  Chios,  where  he  married,  and 
compofed  his  OdyfFey.  Some  time  after,  having  add¬ 
ed  many  verfes-  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpecially  of  Athens  and  Argos,  he  went  to 
Samos,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  finging  at  the  houfes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  he  went  to  lo,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens  ;  but  landing 
by  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  Tick,  died,  and  was  bu* 
ried  on  the  fea-fhore. 

The  only  inconteftable  works  which  Homer  has  left 
behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  Batra- 
chomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  has 
been  difputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo, 
and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafts  to  Cynaethus  the  rhap- 
fodift  :  but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor  Paufa- 
uias,  have  fcrupled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many 
other  pieces  are  afcribed  to  him :  epigrams,  the  Ear- 
tiges,  the  Cecropes,  the  deftru&ion  of  Oechalia,  of 
which  only  the  names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
majefty  of  Homer’s  ftyle  ;  to  the  fublimity  of  his 
thoughts  ;  to  the  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  his  verfes. 
All  his  images  are  ftriking  ;  his  defcriptions  juft  and 
exa#  ;  the  paffions  fo  well  expreffed,  and  nature  fo  juft 
and  finely  painted,  that  lie  gives  to  everything  motion, 
life,  and  action.  But  he  more  particularly  excels  in 
invention,  arid  in  the  different  chara&ers  of  his  heroes, 
which  are  fo  varied,  that  they  affed  us  in  an  inexpref- 
fible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  he  is  read  by  a 
perfon  of  good  tafte,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor 
are  his  works  to  be  efteemed  merely  as  entertaining 
poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a  fublime  and  varied 
genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  refpeft  to 
coftume,  that  he  feldom  mentioned  perfons  or  things 
that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during 
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the  times  of  which  he  writes ;  and  it  was  Mr  Pope's 
opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  and  coun¬ 
tries,  was  purely  hiftorical,  founded  on  the  real  tranf- 
a&ions  of  thofe  times,  and  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
piece  of  hiftory  and  geography  left  us  concerning  the 
ftate  of  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geographi  • 
cal  divifions  of  that  country  were  thought  fo  exadf, 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controverfies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiades  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
not  having  Homer’s  writings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
was  ravifhed  with  them,  and  commonly  placed  them 
under  his  pillow  with  his  fword  :  he  inclofed  the  Iliad 
in  the  precious  cafket  that  belonged  to  Darius  ;  “  in 
order  (faid  he  to  his  courtiers)  that  the  moft  perfedl 
production  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in- 
the  moft  valuable  cafket  in  the  world.”  And  one  day- 
feeing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigaea,  “  Fortunate  he¬ 
ro  !  (cried  he),  thou  haft  had  a  Homer  to  fing  thy  vic¬ 
tories  !”  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Greece,  fet  fuch  a  value  on  Homer’s  works,  that 
they  took  the  utmoft  pains  in  procuring  correct  edi¬ 
tions  of  them,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  is  that  of 
Ariftarchus.  Didymus  was  the  firft  who  wrote  notes 
on  Homer  ;  and  Euftathius,  archbifhop  of  Theffalo- 
nica,  in  the  12th  century,  is, the  moft  celebrated  of  his 
commentators.  Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  th‘e  harmony  of  poetic 
numbers  ;  and  Mad.  Dacier  has  tranflated  both  the 
Iliad  and  Odyffey  in  profe. 

Thofe  who  delire  to  know  the  feveral  editions  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  and  the  writers  who  have  employed  themfelves  on* 
the  works  of  that  great  poet,  may  confult  Fabricius,  in 
the  firft  volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Graca . 

A  very  fingular  difcovery,  however,  which  was  made 
a  few  years  ago  in  Rufiia,  deferves  to  be  here  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  the  circumftances  that  attended  it* 
Chriftian  Frederic  Matthsei,  who  had  been  educated  by" 
the  learned  Ernefti,  and  did  credit  to  the  inftru&ions 
of  that  celebrated  matter  by  the  great  erudition  that  he 
difplayed,  being  invited  to  fettle  at  Mofcow,  and  to  af- 
fift  in  a  plan  of  literature  for  which  his  abilities  and  ac« 
quifitions  eminently  qualified  him  ;  on  his  arrival  at  that 
city  was  informed,  equally  to  his  aftonifhment  and  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  that  a  very  copious  treafure  of  Greek,  manu- 
fcripts  was  depofited  in  the  library  of  the  Holy  fynod, 
which  no  perfon  in  that  country  had  either  the  abilities 
to  make  ufe  of,  or  the  curiofity  to  examine.  Struck 
with  the  relation  of  a  circumftance  fo  unexpe&ed,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  claffical 
tafte,  he  immediately  feized  the  opportunity  that  was 
fortunately  offered  him,  to  explore  this  repofitory  of 
hidden  treafure.  After  having  examined  feveral  curi¬ 
ous  books,  he  difcovered  a  manufcript  copy  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclufion  of  the 
14th  century,  but  evidently  a  tranfcript  from  a  very  an¬ 
cient  and  moft  valuable  copy,  which,  befides  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyffey,  contains  alfo  16  of  the  hymns,  which 
have  been  long  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Homer .  Nor 
was  this  all.  Twelve  line&-of  a  loft  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  was  alfo  loft,  were  pre- 
ferved  in  this  curious  and  long  unnoticed  manufcript. 
The  hymn  to  Ceres  appears  to  be  entire,  excepting  a 
few  lines  towards  the  dofe  ;  and  it  is  furely  remarkable. 
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Homer,  that  a  Greek  poem,  attributed  to  Homer,  which  had 
(I  been  loft  for  ages,  (hould  be  at  length  difcovered  in 

Homicide  Mufcovy,  the  rudeft  and  moft  unclaffical  country  in 
u— V—  Europe.  M.  Matthsei,  exulting  in  an  acquifition  fo 
unexpected,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  valuable,  commu¬ 
nicated  it,  with  fingular  difintereftednefs,  to  his  learned 
friend  M.  Ruhnkenius,  with  whofe  talents  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  erudition  he  was  well  acquainted,  that  this 
gentleman  might  prefent  it  to  the  world  without  thofe 
delays  which  would  probably  have  retarded  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  it  at  Mofcow.  He  was  rather  induced  to  em¬ 
ploy  M.  Ruhnkenius  in  the  publication  of  this  curious 
and  beautiful  remnant  of  antiquity,  becaufe  lie  knew 
that  this  gentleman  had  been  particularly  engaged  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  hymns  of  Homer,  in  order  to  give  the 
public  a  complete  edition  of  them.  The  hymn  to  Ce¬ 
res,  and  the  fragment  of  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  were 
printed  in  1780  at  Leyden,  under  the  care  of  M.  Ruhn- 
kenius  ;  who  has  added  fome  very  valuable  notes  and 
obfervations  on  the  hymn  to  Ceres,  which  tend  to  illu- 
flrate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a  light  on  fome  of  its 
eblcurities.  The  learned  editor  obferves,  that  nothing 
was  more  diftant  from  his  expectations  than  the  difco- 
very  of  this  hymn  to  Ceres.  He  knew  indeed  that  a 
poem  bearing  that  title,  and  afcribed  to  Homer,  exifted 
in  theHecond  century  ;  but  as  it  had  long  been  confi- 
dered  as  irretrievably  loft,  he  had  formed  no  hopes  of 
ever  feeing  it  refcued  from  the  obfcurity  to  which  it  had 
been  configned.  He  acknowledges,  that  he  has  many 
doubts  with  refpeCl  to  the  high  and  illuftrious  origin  af¬ 
cribed  to  this  hymn  :  but  as  no  pofitive  external  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  produced  to  determine  the  point,  he  choofes 
to  reft  his  argument  on  what  appears  to  him  the  more 
certain  ground  of  internal  proof ;  and  obferves,  that 
though  the  poem  be  exquifitely  beautiful,  yet  that  it  is 
evidently  deficient  in  fome  of  Homer’s  more  ft riking 
and  predominant  cliaraderiftics.  It  wants  his  energy 
and  fpirit  ;  that  vigour,  that  infpiration,  which  animate 
and  give  an  irrefiftible  power,  as  well  as  an  enchanting 
beauty,  to  the  poems  of  that  fublime  and  inimitable 
bard.  This  opinion,  as  we  have  already  feen,  hath  been 
given  by  other  critics  of  all  the  hymns  of  Homer.  But 
though  M.  Ruhnkenius  is  not  inclined  to  attribute  the 
hymn  of  Ceres  to  Homer,  he  yet  acknowledges,  that 
the  ftrudure  of  its  language  is  founded  on  the  model 
of  that  great  poet,  and  he  hefitates  not  to  give  it  the 
honour  of  very  high  antiquity.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  written  immediately  after  Homer,  or  at  leaft  in 
the  age  of  Heftod  :  and  he  congratulates  the  age  on  the 
difeoverv  of  fo  curious  a  poem,  refcued  by  mere  acci¬ 
dent  from  the  darkeft  retreats  of  oblivion,  and  per¬ 
haps  but  at  a  flight  diftance  from  inevitable  perdition. 
He  deems  it  to  be  an  acquifition,  not  only  calculated 
to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  connoiflenrs  in  clafiic 
antiquity,  or  to  entertain  thofe  lovers  of  Greek  poetry 
whofe  ftudies  are  made  fnbfervient  to  a  refined  and  ele¬ 
gant  fpecies  of  amufement,  but  he  alfo  efteems  it  to  be 
of  particular  ute  to  the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  illuftrate 
fome  obfeure  paffages  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets. 

HOMER,  Omer,  or  Chomer,  a  Jewifh  meafure, 
containing  the  tenth  part  of  the  epha.  See  Corus  and 
Measure. 

HOMESOKEN.  See  Hameseckfn. 

HOMICIDE,  fignifies  in  general,  the  taking  away 
of  any  performs  life.  It  is  of  three  kinds ;  jujltfiabk) 


excufable ,  and  felonious .  The  firft  has  no  ftiare  of  Homicide* 

guilt  at  all ;  the  fecond  very  little  ;  but  the  third  is  the 
higheft  crime  again  ft  the  law  of  nature  that  man  is 
capable  of  committing. 

I.  Juftifiable  homicide  is  of  divers  kinds. 

1.  Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  necejjity9 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  defire,  and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  fhadow  of  blame  ;  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  by  virtue  of  fuch  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution  of  public  juftice,  to  put  a  malefador  to 
death,  who  hath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 
did  of  his  country.  This  is  an  ad  of  neceffity,  and 
even  of  civil  duty;  and  therefore  not  only  juftifiable, 
but  commendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the 
law  muft  require  it,  otherwife  it  is  not  juftifiable ; 
therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  greateft  of  malefadors, 
a  felon,  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberate¬ 
ly,  uncompelled,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder.  And 
farther,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  not 
authorized  bylawful  commiffion,  and  execution  is  done 
accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  Alfo  fuch 
judgment,  when  legal,  muft  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy ;  for  no  one  elfe  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifitfon  it  is  that  ju- 
ftifies  the  homicide.  If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his 
own  head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder  :  even  though  it  be 
the  judge  himfelf.  It  muft  farther  be  executed,  fer - 
vato  juris  ordine  ;  it  muft  purfue  the  fentence  of  the 
court.  If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to 
be  hanged,  or  vice  verfa ,  it  is  murder  :  for  he  is  mere¬ 
ly  minifterial,  and  therefore  only  juftified  when  he  ads 
under  the  authority  and  compulfion  of  the  law.  But, 
if  a  ftieriff  changes  one  kind  of  puniftiment  for  ano¬ 
ther,  he  then  ads  by  his  own  authority,  which  ex¬ 
tends  not  to  the  commiffion  of  homicide  :  and  befides, 
this  licence  might  occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  his 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  part  of  a  fentence, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  all  but  the  beheading  :  but 
this  is  no  change,  no  introdudion  of  a  new  punifh- 
ment  ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  felony,  where  the  judgment 
is  to  be  hanged ,  the  king  (it  hath  been  laid)  cannot  le¬ 
gally  order  even  a  peer  to  be  beheaded. 

Again  :  In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  juftifiable,  rather 
by  the  permifwn,  than  by  the  abfolute  command ,  of  the 
law  :  either  for  the  advancement  of  public  jujlice^  which 
without  fuch  indemnification  would  never  be  carried 
on  with  proper  vigour  ;  or,  in  fuch  inftances  where  it 
is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  fome  atrocious  crime > 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  jujlice,  are,  1.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  "his  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cafe, 
kills  a  perfon  that  aflaults  and  refills  him.  2.  If  an 
officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  man 
charged  with  felony,  and  is  refilled  ;  and,  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  take  him,  kills  him.  3  In  cafe  of  a  riot, 
or  rebellious  aflembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mob  are  juftifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  and  by  the  riot  ad,  1  Geo.  1.  c  5. 

4.  Where  the  prifoners  in  a  gaol  or  going  to  gaol, 
aflault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  defence  kills 
any  of  them,  it  is  jullifiable,  for  the  lake  of  prevent¬ 
ing  an  efcape.  5.  If  trefpafiers  in  forefts,  parks, 
chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not  furrender  themfclvci  to  the 
keepers;  they  may  be  flain  ;  by  virtue  of  the  itatute 
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Homicide.  21  fcdward  I,  ft.  2.  de  malefatiorilus  in  parch ,  and  land,  like  that  cf  every  other  well-regulated  commu-  Homicide, 
w-v-r...  3  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  10.  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  there  nity,  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful  of  — v— — 
xnuft  be  an  apparent  neceflity  on  the  officer's  fide  ;  viz.  the  lives  of  the  fubjeds,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a  fy- 
that  the  party  could  not  be  arrefted  or  apprehended,  ftem  ;  nor  will  fuffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be 
the  riot  could  not  be  fuppreffed,  the  prifoners  could  prevented  by  death,  unlefs  the  fame,  if  committed, 
not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  deer-ftealers  could  not  but  would  alfo  be  funijhed  by  death. 

efcape,  unlefs  fucli  homicide  were  committed  :  other-  In  thefe  initances  of  juflifiable  homicide,  it  may  be 
wife,  without  fuch  abfolute  neceffity,  it  is  not  jufti  obferved,  that  the  flayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfo- 

fiable.  6.  If  the  champions  in  a  trial  by  battle  killed  ever,  not  even  in  the  minuteft  degree  :  and  is  theie- 

either  of  them  the  other,  fuch  homicide  was  juft ifiable,  fore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  difeharged,  with  cora- 
and  was  imputed  to  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  who  mendation  rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not  quite 
was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  the  cafe  in  excufable  homicide,  the  very  name  where- 

*ruth.  of  imports  fome  fault,  fome  error,  or  omiffiou  ;  fo 

3.  In  the  next  place,  fuch  homicide  as  is  commit-  trivial,  however,  that  the  law  excufes  it  from  the  guilt 
ted  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious  of  felony,  thougli  in  ftridnefs  it  judges  it  deferring  of 
trim*,  is  juftifiable  by  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  by  fome  little  degree  of  puniflunent. 
the  law  of  England,  as  it  flood  fo  early  as  the  time  of  II.  Excufable  homicide  is  of  two  forts  ;  either  per 
Bradon,  and  as  it  is  fmee  declared  by  flat.  24  H.  VIII.  infortunium ,  by  mifadventure;  or  fe  defendendo ,  upon 
c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a  robbery  or  murder  of  a  principle  of  felf  prefervation.  We  will  firft  fee  where- 
another.  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  houfe  in  the  night -  in  thefe  two  fpecies  of  homicide  are  diftind,  and  then 
time  (which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it),  wherein  they  agree. 

and  (hall  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  fliail  be  1.  Homicide  per  infortunium ,  or  mifadventure,  is 
acquitted  and  difeharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any  where  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  ad,  without  any  inten- 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  poc-  tion  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another  :  as  where  a 
kets  ;  or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any  houfe  in  the  day*  man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof 
time,  unlefs  it  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery  flies  off  and  kills  a  ilander-by  ;  or,  where  a  perfon, 
alfo.  So  the  Jewifh  law,  which  puriifhed  no  theft  qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  ffiooting  at  a  mark,  and 
with  death,  makes  homicide  only  juftiBable  in  cafe  of  undefignedly  kills  a  man  :  for  the  ad;  is  lawful,  and 
Exod.xxii.  notlurnal  houfe-breaking  :  “  if  a  thief  be  found  breaking  the  effed  is  merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is 
a.  up,  and  he  be  fmitten  $hat  he  die,  no  blood  fliail  moderately  corrcding  his  child,  a  mafier  his  appren- 

be  fhed  for  him  :  but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him,  tice  or  fcholar,  or  an  officer  punching  a  criminal,  and 
there  fhall  blood  be  fned  for  him  ;  for  he  fliould  have  happens  to  occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure; 
made  full  reftitution.”  At  Athens,  if  any  theft  was  for  the  ad  of  corredion  was  lawful :  but  if  he  exceeds 
committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  crjmi-  the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the 
nal,  if  taken  in  the  fad :  and,  by  the  Roman  law  inftrument,  or  the  quantity  of  punifhment,  and  death 
of  the  twelve  tables,  a  thief  might  be  flain  by  night  enfues,  it  is  manflaughter  at  leaft,  and  in  fome  cafes 
with  impunity  ;  or  even  by  day,  if  he  armed  him-  (according  to  the  circumftances)  murder;  for  the  ad 
felf  with  any  dangerous  weapon  :  which  amounts  very  of  immoderate  corredion  is  unlawful.  Thus  by  an 
nearly  to  the  fame  as  is  permitted  by  our  own  confti-  edid  of  the  emperor  Conftantine,  when  the  rigour  of 
tutions.  the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  flaves  began  to  relax 

The  Roman  law  alfo  juftffies  homicide,  when  com-  and  foften,  a  mafltr  was  allowed  to  chaiiiie  his  Have 
mitted  in  defence  of  the  chaility  either  of  one's  felf  or  with  rods  and  impi  ifonment,  and  if  death  accidentally 
relations  :  and  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  flood  the  enfued,  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime:  but  if  he  flruck 
law  in  the  Jewifh  republic.  The  Engiifh  law  likewife  him  with  a  club  or  a  ftone,  and  thereby  occaftoned  his 
juflifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravifh  death,  or  if  in  any  other  yet  grofler  manner  u  immodc- 
her  :  and  fo  too  the  hufhand  or  father  may  juftify  kill-  rate fuo  fire  utatur ,  tunc  reus  homicidii fiL" 
ing  a  man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or  But  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  mar- 
daughter;  but  not  if  he  takc8  them  in  adultery  by  tial  diverfion  of  our  ancestors,  was  however  an  unlaw- 
confent  ;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonious,  but  not  ful  ad  ;  and  fo  are  boxing  and  iword-pktying,  the  fuc* 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  at-  ceedlng  amufement  of  their  poflerity  :  and  therefore, 
tempting  a  crime,  of  a  ftill  more  deteftable  nature,  if  a  knight  in  the  former  cafe,  or  a  gladiator  in  the 
may  be  equally  refilled  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural  latter,  be  killed,  fuch  killing  is  felony  of  manflaugh- 
aggreff  r.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs  ter.  But  if  the  king  command  or  permit  fuch  diver- 
threugh  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feems  to  be  lion,  it  is  faid  to  be  only  mifadventure;  for  then  the 
this:  That  where  a  crime,  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endea-  ad  is  lawful:  In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both, 
vo u red  to  he  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel  of  Athens  and  Rome,  he  who  killed  another  in  the 
that  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  But  pancratium,  or  public  games,  authorifed  or  permitted 
we  muft  not  carry  this  dedrine  to  the  fame  vifionary  by  the  ftate,  was  not  held  to  be  guilty  of  homicide, 
length  that  Mr  Locke  does  ;  who  holds,  “  that  all  Likewife  to  whip  another's  horfe,  whereby  he  runs 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man’s  perfon,  over  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in 
puts  him  in  a  flate  of  vvar  with  the  ag^reffor  ;  and,  of  the  rider,  for  lie  has  done  nothing  unlawful  ;>  but 
confequence,  that,  being  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  war,  he  manflaughter  in  the  perfon  who  whipped  him,  for  the 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unna-  act  was  a  trefpafs,  and  at  belt  a  piece  of  idle nefs,  of, 
tural  reftraint."  However  juft  this  conclufion  may  be  inevitably  dangerous  confequence.  And  i*  general, 

>m  a  ftate  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  of  Eng-  if  death  enfues  in  coniequence  of  an  idle,  dangerous, 
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Homicide,  and  unlawful  fport,  as  (hooting  or  cafling  ftones  in  a 

V -  town,  or  the  barbarous  diverfion  of  cock-throwing  ;  in 

thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  the  flayer  is  guilty  of  man- 
flaughtei,  and  not  mifadventure  only  5  for  thefe  are 
unlawful  adls. 

2.  Homicide  in  felf-defence ,  or  fe  defendendoy  upon  a 
fudden  affray,  is  alio  excnfable  rather  than  jultifiable, 
by  the  Englifh  law.  This  fpecies  of  felf-defence  mutt 
be  diflinguifhed  from  that  juft  now  mentioned,  as  cal¬ 
culated  to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ; 
which  is  not  only  a  matter  of  excufe,but  of  jollification. 

But  the  felf- defence  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  protedl  himfelf  from  an  af- 
fault,  or  the  like,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  affaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law  expreffes  by  the  word  chance-medley , 
or  (as  fome  rather  choofe  to  write  it)  chaud-medley  ;  the 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  fignifies  a  cafual  af¬ 
fray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood’ or  paf- 
fion  ;  botli  of  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import  ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erro- 
neoufly  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifad¬ 
venture  ;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  flatute  24  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  and  our  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon 
*  a  fudden  rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence 

does  not  imply  a  right  of  attacking  :  for,  inftead  of 
attacking  one  another  for  injuries  pad;  or'  impending, 
men  need  only  have  lecourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of 
juftice.  They  cannot  therefore  legally  exercife  this 
right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent 
tales;  when  certain  and  immediate  fullering  would  be 
the  confequence  of  waiting  for  the  afliftance  of  the 
law.  Wherefore,  to  excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of 
felf-defence,  it  mull  appear  that  the  flayer  had  no 
other  pofiible  means  of  efcaping  from  his  aflailant. 

In  feme  cafes  this  fpecies  of  homicide  (upon  chance- 
medley  in  felf-defence)  differs  but  little  from  manflaugh- 
ter,  which  alfo  happens  frequently  upon  chance  med¬ 
ley  in  the  proper  legal  feiife  of  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  feems  to  be  this  ;  when  both 
parties  are  actually  combating  at  the  time  when  the 
mortal  broke  is  given,  the  flayer  is  then  guilty  of  man- 
llaughter  ;  but  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight, 
or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther 
flruggle,  and  afterwards,  being  clofely  prefled  by  his 
antagonift,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  dcltru&ion,  this 
is  homicide  excnfable  by  felf-defence.  For  which  rea¬ 
son  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  fhonld  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  fately  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
aflault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  aflailant  ;  and  that 
not  fiditioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
but  from  a  real  tendernefs  of  fhedding  his  brother’s 
blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of 
war  between  two  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an 
enemy  ;  yet  between  two  fellow-fubje6ls,  the  law 
countenances  no  fuch  point  of  honour  :  becaufe  the 
king  and  his  courts  are  the  vindices  injuriarum ,  and  will 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  iatisfa&ion  he  de- 
jtrves.  In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or 
*  perhaps  goes  rather  farther  ;  “  qut  cum  aider  tucri  fe. 
non  pojfuntf  damni  culpam  dederinty  innoxit  funt”  The 
party  aflaulted  mull  therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conve¬ 
niently  can,  either  by  reaion  of  fome  wall,  ditch,  or 
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other  impediment ;  or  as  far  a3  the  fiercenefs  of  the  Homicide, 
aflault  will  permit  him  ;  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not 
to  allow  him  to  yield  a  ftep,  with  manifefl>danger 
of  his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm ;  and  then  in  his 
defence  he  may  kill  his  aflailant  inftantly.  And  this  is 
the  do&rine  of  univerfal  juftice,  as  well  as  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law. 

And,  as  the  manner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  conlidered  :  for  if  the  perfon  aflaulted  does 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreflor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or 
when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  de¬ 
fence.  Neither,  under  the  colour  of  felf-defence,  will 
the  law  permit  a  man  to  fereen  himfelf  from  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder  :  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  firft  onfet,  and 
B  retreats  as  far  as  lie  fafely  can,  and  then  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  ;  becaufe  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  defign.  But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  af- 
fa ults  B  firft,  and,  upon  B’s  returning  the  aflault,  A 
really  and  bona  fide  flies  ;  and,  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  ;  this  may  be 
fe  defenclendo,  according  to  fome  of  our  writers  ;  though 
others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable  :  in- 
afmuch  as  the  necefiity,  to  which  he  is  at  laft  reduced, 
originally  arofe  from  his  own* fault.  Under  this  ex¬ 
cufe  of  i^lf- defence,  the  principal  civil  and  natural  re¬ 
lations  are  comprehended  :  therefore,  mailer  and  fer- 
vant,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife,  killing  an 
aflailant  in  the  neceffary  defence  of  each  other  re- 
fpe6tively,  are  excufed  ;  the  a£t  of  the  relation  afli fl¬ 
ing  being  conftrued  the  fame  as  the  ad  of  the  party 
himfelf. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  homicide  fe  defendendoy  where 
the  party  flain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions 
his  death  :  and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from* 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf  prefervation,  which 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  mull  inevitably 
perifh.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by 
lord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  fhip wrecked, 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able 
to  fave  them  both,  one  of  them  thrufts  the  other  from 
whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his 


own  life  at  the  expence  of  another  man’s,  is  exculable 
through  unavoidable  necefiity,  and  the  principle  of 
felf-defence  ;  iince  their  both  remaining  011  the  fame 
weak  plank  is  a  mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt 
upon,  and  an  endangering  of,  each  other’s  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumftances 
wherein  thofe  two  fpecies  of  homicide,  by  mifadven¬ 
ture  and  feif-deftnee,  agree  ;  and  thofe  are  in  their 
blame  and  punilhment.  For  the  law  fets  fo  high  a 
value  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends 
fome  mifbthaviour  in  the  perfon  who  takes  it  away,  un- 
lefs  by  the  command  or  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  law. 
In  the  cafe  of  mifadventure,  it  prefumes  negligence,  or 
at  leall  a  want  of  fufficient  caution  in  him  who  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  it  ;  who  therefore  is  not  al¬ 
together  faultlefs.  And  as  to  the  ntceffity  which  ex¬ 
cuses  a  man  who  kills  another  fe  defendtndo ,  lord  Ba¬ 
con  in  titles  it  necejfitas  culpability  and  thereby  dill  in- 
guifhes  it  from  the  former  necefiity  of  killing  a  thief 
or  a  malefadlor.  For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel 
or  aflault  arofe  from  fome  unknown  wrong,  or  fome 
provocation,  cither,  in  word  or  deed  :  and  fince  in 

quarrels- 


Homicide. 
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quarrels  both  parties  may  be,  and  ufually  are,  in  fome 
fault ;  and  it  fcarce  can  be  tried  who  was  originally  in 
the  wrong  ;  the  law  will  not  hold  the  furvivor  entirely 
guiltlcfs.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other  cafe,  that 
where  I  kill  a  thief  who  breaks  into  my  houfe,  the 
original  default  can  never  be  upon  my  fide.  The  law 
befides  may  have  a  farther  view,  to  make  the  crime 
of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how 
they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their  own  private 
judgment  ;  by  ordaining,  that  he  who  flays  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  without  an  exprefs  wariant  from  the  law  fo  to 
do,  fhall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutely  free  from  guilt. 

Nor  is  the  law  of  England  fingular  in  this  refpeCl. 
Even  the  (laughter  of  enemies  required  a  folemn  pur¬ 
gation  among  the  Jews;  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a  man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fome  Itain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refuge  for  him  “  who  killed  his  neighbour  un¬ 
awares  ;  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  a  Ilroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  the  bead  flippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  ligliteth  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  fhall  dee  into  one  of  tliofe  cities  and  live.” 
But  it  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Englifh  law  ;  fmee  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  flay  him  before  he  reached  his  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  ftirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  pried.  In  the  imperial  law  like  wife  calual  homi¬ 
cide  was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
figned  with  his  own  fign  manual,  “  adnotatione  princi - 
pis  /”  otherwife,  the  death  of  a  man,  however  commit¬ 
ted,  was  in  fome  degree  punilhable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  vo¬ 
luntary  banifhment  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  the  flain  ;  which  alfo,  among  the 
wedern  Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary 
homicide  :  and  in  France,  no  perfon  is  ever  abfolved 
In  cafes  of  this  nature,  without  a  largefs  to  the  poor, 
and  the  charge  of  certain  maffes  for  the  foul  of  the 
party  killed. 

The  penalty  infli&ed  by  our  laws  is  faid  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  lefs  than  death  ; 
which,  however,  is  with  reafon  denied  by  later  and 
more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to  have  confid¬ 
ed  in  a  forfeiture,  fome  fay  of  all  the  goods  and  chat¬ 
tel,  others  of  only  a  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
weregild :  which  was  probably  difpofed  of,  as  in 
France,  in  pios  ufus ,  according  to  the  humane  fuper- 
dition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  foul  who 
was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account  with  all  his  im¬ 
perfections  on  his  head.  But  that  realon  having  long 
ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpecially  if  a  total  forfeit¬ 
ure)  growing  more  fevere  than  was  intended,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  perfonal  property  has  become  more  confide* 
rable,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has  had  as  eaily  as 
our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ  of  relutution 
of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  courfe  and  right,  only  pay¬ 
ing  for  fuing  out  the  fame.  And,  indeed,  to  prevent 
this  expenfe,  in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioufly 
happened  by  mifad  venture  or  in  felf-defence,  the  judges 
will  ufually  permit  (if  not  direCl)  a  general  verdidt  of 
acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  a&  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
sreature,  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  juftification  or 


cxcufe.  This  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one’s  felf, 
or  another  man :  for  the  conlideratiou  of  which,  fee  the 
articles  Self  Murder ,  Murder,  and  Manslaughter. 

HOMILY,  in  eeclefialtical  writers,  a  fermon  or 
difeourfe  upon  fome  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a 
plain  manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  underllood  by  the 
common  people.  The  word  is  Greek,  ;  form¬ 
ed  of  ccetusy  “  affembly  or  council.” 

The  Greek  homily,  fays  M.  Fleury,  fignifies  a  fa¬ 
miliar  dilcourle,  like  the  Latin  fermo ;  and  difeourfes 
delivered  in  the  church  took  thefe  denominations,  to 
intimate,  that  they  were  not  harangues  or  matters  of 
often  tation  and  flourifh,  like  thofe  of  profane  orators, 
but  familiar  and  ufeiul  difeourfes,  as  of  a  mailer  to  his 
diiciples,  or  a  father  to  his  children. 

All  the  homilies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are 
compoied  by  bifhops.  We  have  none  of  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Aiexandrinus,  and  many  other  learned  per- 
fons  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  ages,  none  but  bifhops  were 
admitted  to  preach.  The  privilege  was  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  priefls  till  toward  the  fifth  century.  St 
Chryfollom  wa3  the  firtt  prefbyter  that  preached  fta- 
tedly.  Origen  and  St  Augulline  alfo  preached;  but 
it  was  by  a  peculiar  licence  or  privilege. 

Photius  diftinguiihes  homily  from  fermon;  in  that  the 
homily  was  performed  in  a  more  familiar  manner,  the 
prelate  interrogating  and  talking  to  the  people,  and 
they  in  their  turn  aniwering  and  interrogating  him, 
fo  that  it  was  properly  a  converfatioli ;  whereas  the 
fermon  was  delivered  with  more  form,  and  in  the  pul¬ 
pit,  after  the  manner  of  the  orators. 

The  practice  of  compiling  homilies,  which  were  to 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  by  ignorant  or 
indolent  pneits,  commenced  towards  the  dole  of  the 
8th  century  ;  when  Charlemagne  ordered  Paul  Dea¬ 
con  and  Alcuin  to  form-  homilies  or  difeourfes  upon 
the  Gofpels  and  Epiitles,  from  the  ancient  do&ors  of 
the  church.  This  gave  rife  to  that  famous  colledion 
intitled  the  Homdiarium  of  Charlemagne ,  and  which  be¬ 
ing  followed  as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the 
fame  kind,  compofed  by  private  perfons,  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  pious  zeal,  contributed  much  (fays  Molheim) 
to  nouriih  the  indolence,  and  to  perpetuate  the  igno¬ 
rance  ot  a  worthieis  clergy. 

There  are  ltiii  extant  teveral  fine  homilies,  compo¬ 
fed  by  the  ancient  fathers,  particularly  St  Chryfollom 
and  St  Gregory. 

Clementine  Homilies ,  in  eeclefialtical  hiltory,  are 
nineteen  homilies  in  Greek,  publilhed  by  Cutelerius, 
with  two  letters  prefixed  ;  one  of  them  wiitten  in  the 
name  of  Peter,  the  uther  in  the  name  of  Clement,  to 
James  bithop  of  Jeruiaiem  ;  111  which  lalt  letter  they 
are  intitled  CiemenPs  Epitome  of  the  Preaching  and 
Travels  of  Peter.  According  to  Le  Clerc,  thele  ho¬ 
milies  were  compofed  Dy  an  Ebioaite  in  the  fecond 
century;  but  Montlaucon  iuppofes  that  they  were 
forged  long  alter  the  age  of  St  Athanafius.  Dr  Gard¬ 
ner  apprehends,  that  the  Clementine  homilies  were  the 
original  or  lint  edition  ol  the  Recognitions  ;  and  that 
they  are  the  fame  with  the  work  cenfured  by  Eufe- 
bius  under  the  title  of  Dialogues  of  Peter  and  Ap- 
pion. 

HOMING  REPLEG1ANDO,  a  writ  for  the  bailing  of 
a  man  out  ot  prilon  when  he  13  contmed  without  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  king  or  his  judges,  or  for  any  caufe 

that 
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Hommoe  that  is  repleviable.  But  this  writ  Is  nowfeldom  ufed  ;  not  be  imitated. 

II  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  fued  out  on  the  neceffary 
Henan.  0ccafions. 

J  HOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hilloc 

or  (mail  eminence  of  land,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  appearing  on  the  fea-coaft  of  any  country. 

HOMO,  man,  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  the  or¬ 
der  of  primates  ;  and  chara&erifed  by  having  four  pa¬ 
rallel  foreteeth  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
two  mammae  on  the  breaft.  The  fpecies,  according 
to  this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  fapiens,  and 
the  homo  troglodytes. 

He  fubdivides  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varieties, 
viz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Afiatic,  the  A- 
frican,  and  what  he  calls  the  monjirous .  See  Man. 

The  troglodytes,  or  orang  outang,  is  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  Java,  and  Amboina.  His  body  is  white  ; 
he  walks  ere<ft ;  and  is  about  one  half  the  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  fize.  He  generally  lives  about  25  years.  He 
conceals  himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  and  fearches 
for  his  prey  in  the  night.  He  is  faid  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  fagacious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpeech.  See  Troglodytes,  Simia,  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy,  p.  2^0,  col.  2. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  Homogeneal  (compofed 
of  the  Greek  like ,  and  yw  kind),  is  a  term  applied 
to  various  fubjedls,  to  denote,  that  they  confift  of  fi- 
milar  parts,  or  of  parts  of  the  fame  nature  and  kind  : 
in  contradiftin&ion  to  heterogeneous ,  where  the  parts  are 
of  different  natures,  &c. 

HOMOLOGATION,  in  the  civil  law,,  the  a&  of 
confirming  or  rendering  a  thing  more  valid  and  fo- 
lemn,  by  publication,  repetition,  or  recognition  there¬ 
of. — The  word  comes  from  the  Greek  opoKoyia.  “  con- 
fent,  aflent;”  formed  of  fimilis ,  “  like,”  and 

of  xoyfiv,  dicere ,  “to  fay;”  q.  d.  to  fay  the  fame  thing, 
to  confent,  agree. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  correfponding  fides  and  angles  of  fimilar 
figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Ptecheli  and  Clianfi,  on  the  weft  by 
Chanfi,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Chantong.  Every  tiling  that  can  contribute  to 
render  a  country  delightful  is-found  united  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  ;  the  Chinefe  therefore  call  it  Tong- ho  a  or  the 
middle  flower  r  it  is  indeed  fituated  almoft  in  the  centre 
of  China.  The  ancient  emperors,  invited  by  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
fixed  their  refidence  here  for  fome  time.  1  he  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  fruits,  paflures,  and  corn,  the  effeminacy  of 
its  inhabitants  (who  are  accounted  extremely  volup¬ 
tuous),  and  laftly,  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  have  no 
doubt  prevented  trade  from  being  fo  flourifliing  here 
as  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  whole 
country  is  flat  excepting  towards  the  weft,  where  there 
arifes  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with  thick 
forefts  ;  and  the  land  is  in  filch  a  high  ftate  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  that  thofe  who  travel  through  it  imagine  they 
are  walking  in  an  immenfe  garden. — Befides  the  river 
Hoangho,  which  traverfes  this  province,  it  is  watered 
by  a  great  number  of  fprings  and  fountains  ;  it  has  al¬ 
io  a  valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its  banks  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  workmen,  becaufe  its  water  has  the 
property  of  communicating  aluftre  to  filk,  which  can- 
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Exclufive  of  forts,  caftles,  and  places  Hona* 
of  ftrength,  this  province  contains  eight  foil  or  cities  H  || 
of  the  firft  clafs,  and  102  of  the  fecond  and  third.  In  on  ura°y 


one  of  thefe  cities  named  Nanyang ,  is  found  a  kind  of 
ferpent,  the  fkin  of  which  is  marked  with  fmall  wrhite 
fpots  :  the  Chinefe  phyficians  fteep  it  in  wine,  and  ufe 
it  afterwards  as  an  excellent  remedy  againft  the 
palfy. 

Honan-Fou ,  a  city  of  the  above  province,  fituated 
amidft  mountains  and  between  three  rivers.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  formerly  believed  this  city  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  becaufe  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their  empire. 
Its  jurifdi&ion  is  very  extenfive  ;  for  it  comprehends 
one  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  thirteen  of  the  third : 
one  of  thefe  cities  named  Teng-fong-hien ,  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  tower  erected  by  the  celebrated  Tcheou- 
kong  for  an  obfervatory  ;  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  it 
an  inftrument  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  iha- 
dow  at  noon,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude.  This 
aftronomer  lived  above  a  thoufand  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pretend  that  he  invent¬ 
ed  the  mariner’s  compafs. 

HONDEKOOTER  (Melchior),  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  born  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals, 
and  efpecially  birds.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  the  fame  profefiion,  and  their  fubjedts  the  fame.  He 
was  trained  up  to  the  art  by  his  father  ;  but  furpaffed 
not  only  him,  but  even  the  beft  of  his  cotemporaries  in 
a  very  high  degree.  Till  he  was  feventeen  years  of 
age,  he  continued  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
and  accuftomed  himfelf  to  paint  feveral  forts  of  birds  ; 
but  particularly  he  was  pleafed  to  reprefent  cocks, 
hens,  ducks,  chickens,  and  peacocks,  which  he  de- 
feribed  in  an  elegant  variety  of  a&ions  and  attitudes. 
— After  his  father’s  death,  which  happened  in  1653, 
he  received  fome  inftru&ions  from  his  uncle  John  Bap- 
tift  Weeninx;  but  hi%  principal  and  beft  inftru&or  was 
nature,  which  he  ftudied  with  intenfe  application. 
His  pencil  was  wonderfully  neat  and  delicate ;  his 
touch  light ;  his  colouring  exceedingly  natural,  lively, 
and  remarkably  tranfparent ;  and  the  feathers  of  his 
fowds  were  expreffed  with  fuch  a  fwelling  foftnefs,  as 
might  readily  and  agreeably  deceive  the  eye  of  any 
fpe&ator.  It  is  reported  that  he  had  trained  up  a 
cock  to  ft  and  in  any  attitude  he  wanted  to  deferibe,, 
and  that  it  was  his  cuftom  to  place  that  creature  near 
his  eafel ;  fo  that  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the  bird 
would  fix  itfelf  in  the  proper  pofture,  and  would  con } 
tinue  in  that  particular  pofition  without  the  finalleit 
perceptible  alteration  for  feveral  hours  at  a  time.  The 
landfcapes  which  he  introduces  as  the  back  grounds  of 
his  pi&ures,  are  adapted  with  peculiar  judgment  and 
fkill,  and  admirably  fin-ifhed  ;  they  harmonize  with  his 
fnbjedl,  and  always  increafe  the  force  and  the  beauty 
of  his  principal  obje&s.  His  touch  was  very  fingular, 
in  imitating  the  natural  plumage  of  the  fowls  he  paint¬ 
ed  ;  which  not  only  produced  a  charming  effedl,  but 
alfo  may  prove  ferviceable  to  an  intelligent  obferver, 
to  afiift  him  in  determiningwhich  are  the  genuine  works 
of  this  mailer,  and  which  are  impofitions.  His  pic¬ 
tures  fell  at  a  high  price,  and  are  much  fought  after. 
He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1695,  aged  5*9. 

HONDURAS,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  370 
miles  in  length,  and  zoo  in  breadth  ;  it  was  difeover- 
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Hone,  ed  by  Chriftopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1502.  The 
Honey.  £ngbfh  have  been  pofitffed  of  the  logwood  country 
”v~~  on  the  bay  of  Honduras  a  great  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mofquito  native  Americans 
live  in  the  eaftern  parts;  and  being  independent  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Englifh, 
and  ferve  them  in  feveral  capacities.  This  province  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which  enrich  the  country  by 
their  inundations;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in  Indian  corn. 
It  is  faid  there  are  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver  in  this 
province.  Valadolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  white  Hone,  ufed  for  fet- 
ting  razors,  pen-knives,  and  the  like. 

HONEY,  a  fweet  vegetable  juice,  colle&ed  by  the 
bees  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb ;  from  which  it  is  extradled 
either  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  fieve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  feparated  and  laid  there¬ 
on,  or  by  exprefiion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  exprefled,  a  quantity  of 
the  wax  and  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
it  by  the  preflure.  The  bell  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick 
confidence,  a  whitifh  colour  inclining  to  yellowr,  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  pieafant  tafte  :  both  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  which  the  bees  colled!  it  from.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  honeyis  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
perfpiring,  and  becoming  infpiffated  thereon;  and  that 
the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probofcis,  and  carries  it 
to  be  depofited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which  the 
young  bees  are  to  be  fed  in  fummer,  and  the  old  ones 
in  winter  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  no  other  method  of  collecting  this  juice  than 
by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  preflure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  virgin's  honey.  The  honey  of  old  bees,  and  that 
which  is  forced  irom  the  comb  by  heat  or  preflure,  is 
yellow,  from  the  wax.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that where  the  air 
is  variable  and  cold. —  The  honey  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  imitable 
by  adding  to  other  honey  an  infufion  of  rofemary 
flower  s. 

Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  very  ufeful 
detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  diflolving  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expe&oration  of  tough 
phlegm.  In  fome  particular  conflitutions  it  has  an 
inconvenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative  ; 
w  hich  is  faid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  pre- 
vioufly  boiling  the  honey.  This,  however,  with  all 
conflitutions,  is  by  no  means  cffe&ual ;  and  the  cir- 
cumftance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much  weight  with 
the  Edinburgh  college,  that  they  do  not  now  employ 
it  in  any  preparation,  and  have  entirely  reje&ed  the 
mella  medicata,  fubflituting  fyrups  in  their  place  :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  is  very  ufeful  in  gi¬ 
ving  form  to  different  articles,  although  there  be  fome 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difagree.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  the  good  tffeCls  of  the  honey  it- 
felf,  it  muff  be  ufed  to  a  coniiderable  extent,  and  as 
an  article  of  diet.  The  following  remarkable  inftances 
of  the  good  tffeds  of  honey  in  fome  aflhmatic  cafes, 
given  by  Dr  Monro  in  his  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Nc  156. 


Chemiftry,  deferve  to  be  here  inferted.  “  The  late  Honey, 
Dr  John  Hume,  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  fick 
and  hurt  of  the  royal  navy,  was  for  many  years  vio¬ 
lently  affli&ed  with  the  afthma.  Having  taken  many 
medicines  without  receiving  relief,  he  at  lall  relolved 
to  try  the  effedh  of  honey,  having  long  hao  a  great 
opinion  of  its  virtues  as  a  pe&oral.  For  two  or  thiec 
years  he  ate  fome  ounces  of  it  daily,  and  got  entirely 
free  of  his  afthma,  and  like  w  ife  of  a  gravelly  complaint 
which  he  had  long  been  affii&ed  with.  About  two 
years  after  he  had  recovered  his  health,  when  he  was 
fitting  one  day  in  the  office” for  the  fick  and  hurt,  a 
perfon  labouring  under  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
who  looked  as  if  he  could  not  live  many  days,  came  to 
him,  and  afked  him  by  what  means  he  had  been  cured 
of  his  afthma  ?  Dr  Hume  told  him  the  particulars  of 
his  own  cafe,  and  mentioned  to  him  the  means  by  * 

which  he  had  found  relief.  For  two  years  after  he 
heard  nothing  of  this  perfon,  who  was  a  ftranger  to 
him,  and  had  feemed  fo  bad  that  he  did  not  imagine 
Jthat  lie  could  have  lived  many  days,  and  therefore  had 
not  even  alked  him  who  he  was  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  a  man  feemingly  in  good  health,  and  de¬ 
cently  dreffed,  came  to  the  lick  and  hurt  office,  and 
returned  him  thanks  for  his  cure,  which  he  affured 
him  had  been  entirely  brought  about  by  the  free  ufe 
of  honey 

HoNRY-Dew>  a  fweet  faccharine  fubftance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  the  huibandmeil  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  hath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  faccha¬ 
rine  dews  Ihown  by  the  Abbe  Boiffier  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont¬ 
pelier.  “  Chance  (fays  the  Abbe)  afforded  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form  on 
the  leaves  of  the  holm  oak:  thefe  leaves  were  covered 
with  thoufandsof  fmall  round  globules  or  drops,  which, 
without  touching  one  another,  feemed  to  point  out 
the  pore  from  whence  each  of  them  had  proceeded. 

My  tafte  informed  me  that  they  were  as  fweet  as  ho¬ 
ney  :  the  honey-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramble  did 
not  refemble  the  former,  the  drops  having  run  toge¬ 
ther  ;  owing  either  to  the  moiliure  cf  the  air  which 
had  diluted  them,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  expand¬ 
ed  them.  The  dew  was  become  more  vilcous,  and. lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves ;  in  this  form  it  is 
ufually  feen. 

“  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves;  the 
old,  which  were  ftrong  and  firm  ;  and  the  new,  which 
were  tender,  and  newly  come  forth.  The  honey- dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  leaves  ;  though  thefe  were 
covered  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  ffieltered 
from  any  moiliure  that  could  fall  from  above.  I  ob- 
ferved  the  fame  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
while  the  new  leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  An¬ 
other  proof  that  this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is, 
that  other  neighbouring  trees  not  furniffied  with  a 
juice  of  this  kind  had  no  moiliure  on  them  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  mulberry,  which  is  a  very  particular  cir- 
cumftance,  for  this  juice  is  a  deadly  poifon  to  filk- 
w'orms.  If  this  juice  fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mill, 
or  fog,  it  would  wet  all  the  leaves  without  diitinftion, 
and  every  part  of  the  leaves,  under  as  well  as  upper. 

Heat  may  have  fome  ftiare  in  its  produ&ion :  for 
1  though 
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though  the  common  heat  promotes  only  the  tranfpi 
ration  of  the  more  volatile  and  fluid  juices,  a  fultry 
heat,  efpecially  if  reflected  by  clouds,  may  to  far  di¬ 
late  the  veflel  as  to  produce  a  more  vifcous  juice,  fuch 
as  the  honey-dew. 

“  The  fecond  kind  of  honey  dew,  which  is  the  chief 
refource  of  bees  after  the  fp ring- flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fmall  infedl  called  a  vine  fretttr ;  the  excrement  ejec¬ 
ted  with  fome  force  by  this  infe£l  makes  a  part  of  the 
moil  delicate  honey  known  in  nature  (fee  Aphis)* 
Thefe  vne- Betters  reft  during  feveral  months  on  the 
barks  of  particular  trees,  &nd  extract:  their  food  by 
piercing  that  bark,  without  hurting  or  deforcing  the 
tree.  Thefe  infers  alfo  caufe  the  leaves  of  fome  trees 
to  curl  lip,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
fettle  on  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  The  juice,  at 
hrft  perhaps  hard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  infedl,  equal  in  fweetnefs  to  the  honey  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables ;  except¬ 
ing  that  the  flowers  may  communicate  fome  of  their 
eflential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour,  as  happened  to  myfelf  by  planting  a 
hedge  of  rofemary  near  my  bees  at  Sauvages:  the  ho¬ 
ney  has  tafted  of  it  ever  fince,  that  fhrub  continuing 
long  in  flower. 

“  I  have  obferved  two  fpeciesof  vine-fretters,  which 
live  unfleltered  on  the  bark  of  young  branches  ;  a 
larger  and  a  leffer.  The  lefler  fpecies  is  of  the  colour  of 
the  bark  upon  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It  is 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  two  horns, or  ftraight,  immove-* 
able,  flefhy  fubftances,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from 
the  lower  (ides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide.  This 
is  the  fpecies  which  live  on  the  young  branches  of  bram 
ble  and  elder.  The  larger  fpecies  is  double  the  fizc  of 
the  other  j  is  of  a  blackifl  colour  ;  and  inftead  of  the 
horns  which  diftinguifh  the  other,  have  in  tilt  fame 
part  of  the  Ikin  a  finall  button,  bhck  and  ihining  like  jet. 

«*  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  holm-oak,  made 
me  fufpe&  that  fomething  very  interefling  brought  fo 
many  of  them  thither.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expedling  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
where  it  is  ufually  found  ;  and  was  furprifed  to  find 
the  tuft  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
which  the  bees  collected  with  a  humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  difcovery.  Inftead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  fmall  longifl 
oval.  I  foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  leaves  covered  with  thefe  drops  of  honey  were 
fituated  beneath  a  fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vine- 
fretters  ;  and  on  obferving  thefe  infects,  I  perceived 
them  from  time  to  time  raife  their  bellies,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  there  then  appeared  a  fmall  drop  of 
an  amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  eje&ed  from 
them  to  the  diftance  of  fome  inches.  I  found  by  ta¬ 
iling  fome  of  thefe  drops  which  l  had  catched  on  my 
hand,  that  it  had  the  fame  flavour  with  what  had  be¬ 
fore  fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  faw  the  fmaller 
fpecies  of  vine-fretters  eje&  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  eje&ion  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  thefe  infefts  themfelves,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  wifely  inftituted  to  procure  cleanlinefs  in 
each  individual,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the  whole  fwarm 
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from  deftru&ion  ;  for  prefling  as  they  do  one  upon 
another,  they  .vould  otherwife  foon  be  glued  together, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  ftirring.  The  drops  thus 
fpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground,  if  not  intercepted 
by  leaves  or  brandies  ;  and  the  fpots  they  make  on 
ftones  remain  fome  time,  unlefs  waflied  off  by  rain. 
This  is  the  only  honey-dew  that  falls ;  and  this  never 
falls  from  a  greater  height  than  a  branch  where  thefe 
infedls  can  clufter. 

“  It  is  now  eafy  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 
which  formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking  under 
a  lime-tree  in  the  king’s  garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my 
hand  wetted  with  little  drops,  which  I  at  flrft  took  for 
fmall  rain.  The  tree  indeed  fliotild  have  flickered  me 
from  the  rain,  but  I  efcaped  it  by  going  from  under 
the  tree.  A  feat  placed  near  the  tree  flione  with  thefe 
drops.  And  being  then  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
of  this  kind,  except  the  honey-dew  found  on  the  leaves 
of  fome  particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  fo  glutinous  a  fob  ft  a  nee  could  fall  from  the  leaves 
in  fuch  fmall  drops  :  for  I  knew  that  rain  could  not 
overcome  its  natural  attra&ion  to  the  leaves  till  it  be* 
came  pretty  large  drops ;  but  I  have  fince  found, 
that  the  lime-tree  is  very  fubjedl  to  thefe  vine-fretters. 

Bees  are  not  the  only  infe&s  that  feaft  upon  this  ho¬ 
ney  ;  ants  are  equally  fond  of  it.  Led  into  this  opi¬ 
nion  by  what  naturalifts  have  faid,  I  at  fiift  believed 
that  the  horns  in  the  leffer  fpecies  of  thefe  vine-fret¬ 
ters  had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  the  ants 
went  in  fearch  of :  but  I  foon  discovered  that  vvliat 
drew  the  ants  after  them  carfte  from  elfewhere,  both 
in  the  larger  and  leffer  fpecies,  and  that  no  liquor  is 
difeharged  by  the  horns.  There  are  two  fpecies  of 
ants  which  fearch  for  thefe  infe&s.  The  large  black 
ants  follow  thofe  which  live  on  the  oaks  and  chefnut  % 
the  leffer  ants  attend  thofe  on  the  elder.  But  as  the 
ants  are  not,  like  the  bees,  provided  with  the  means 
of  fucking  up  fluids  ;  they  place  themfelves  near  the 
vine-fretters,  in  order  to  feize  the  drop  the  moment 
they  fee  it  appear  upon  the  anus  ;  and  as  the  drop 
remains  fome  time  on  the  fmall  vine  Betters  before  they 
can  call  it  off,  the  ants  have  leifure  to  catch  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  bees  from  having  any  flare  :  but 
the  vine-fretters  of  the  oak  and  chefnut  being  ft  ranger, 
and  perhaps  more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice,  dart 
the  drop  inftantly,  fo  that  the  larger  ants  get  very  little 
of  it. 

“  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  afford  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey  ;  and  this 
leffrns  as  the  feafon  advances,  fo  that  in  the  autumn 
the  bees  prefer  it  to  the  flowers  then  in  feafon.  Though 
thefe  infedls  pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap  in  a  thoufand 
places,  yet  the  trees  do  not  feem  to  fuffer  at  all  from 
them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lofe  the  lead  of  their  verdure. 
The  hufbandman  therefore  adds  injudicioufly  when  he 
deftroys  them.” 

Honey  Guide ,  a  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow.  See 
Cuculus. 

Honey- Locti/I,  or  Three-thorned  Acacia,  See  Gle- 

DITSIA. 

Honey  Suckle.  See  Lonicera. 

HONFLEUR,  a  confiderable  fea-port  town  of 
France,  in  Upper  Normandy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
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and  trade  in  bone-lace.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  efcape  to  a  place  of  greater  fafety. 
in  E.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lat. 


o.  S.  JN.  .bat.  17.  49. 

HONI  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  q.  d.  “  Evil  to  him 
that  thinks  evil the  motto  of  the  moil  noble  order 
of  the  knights  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter. 

HONIT  ON,  a  very  pleafant  market  and  borough 
town  in  Devonfhire,  fituated  1 56  miles  W.  of  London, 
and  1  6  eaft  of  Exeter.  It  confitls  of  about  400  lioufes  ; 
and  has  one  church  on  a  hill  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  a  chapel  and  free  grammar* fchool  in  the 
town.  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  lakes  of  water 
run  through  it.  This  place  has  fuffered  by  tires  great¬ 
ly  in  1747  and  1765.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  one  fair  in  July  :  its  manufa&ures  are  fcrge,  and 
rich  bone  lace  and  edgings.  It  was  a  chartered  cor¬ 
poration  by  James  II-  but  reverted  to  its  old  con- 
flitution  on  the  revolution,  and  is  now  governed  by  a 
portreeve  who  is  chofen  annually.  It  firil  returned 
members  the  28th  Edvv.  I. 

HONOllIACI,  in  antiquity,  an  order  of  foldiery 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  who  introduced  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alani,  Suevi,  See.  into  Spain.  Didyinus 
.and  Verinianus,  two  brothers,  had,  with  great  vigi¬ 
lance  and  valour,  defended  the  paflages  of  the  Pyre¬ 
neans  againft  the  Barbarians  for  fome  time,  at  their 
own  expence  ;  but  being  at  length  killed,  the  emperor 
Conftantius  appointed  the  honortaci  to  defend  thofe  paf- 
fages,  who,  not  contented  to  lay  them  open  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  then  ravaging  the  Gauls,  joined 
themfelves  to  them. 

HONOUR,  a  teftimony  of  efleem  or  fubmiflion, 
expreffed  by  words,  actions,  and  an  exterior  behavi¬ 
our,  by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and  re- 
fpe6t  we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dig¬ 
nity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alio  ufed  in  gene¬ 
ral  for  the  efteem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputation. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  for  virtue  and  probity  themfelves,  and  for 
an  exa&nefs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  promifed  ; 
and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a  man  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to  two  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  virtue  ;  bravery  in  men,  and  chaflity  in 
women. — Virtue  and  Honour  were  deiiied  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  joint  temple 
confecrated  to  them  at  Rome  :  but  afterwards  each  of 
them  had  feparate  temples,  which  were  fo  placed,  that 
no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of  Honour  without 
paTing  through  that  of  Virtue  ;  by  which  the  Romans 
were  continually  put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 
dirc£t  path  to  true  glory.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufual  cuflom,  facrificed  to 
Honour  uncovered  ;  perhaps  to  denpte,  that  when¬ 
ever  honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering,  but  fhows  itfelf 
openly  to  the  world. 

The  Spanifh  hiflorians  relate  a  memorable  inftance 
of  honour  and  regard  to  truth.  A  Spanifh  cavalier 
in  a  fudden  quarrel  flew  a  Moorifh  gentleman,  and  fled. 
His  puifuers  foon  loft  fight  of  him,  for  he  had  unper¬ 
ceived  thrown  himfelf  over  a  garden  wall.  The  owner, 
a  Moor,  happening  to  be  in  his  garden,  was  add  refled 
by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted  him 
with  his  cafe,  and  implored  concealment.  “  Eat  this,” 
faid  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach),  “  you  now 
4i  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  protection.”  He 
then  locked  him  up  in  his  garden  apartment,  telling 
him  as  foon  as  it  was  night  he  would  provide  for  his 
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The  Moor  then'  Honours 
went  into  his  houfe,  where  he  had  but  juft  feated  himfelf,  j 

when  a  great  crowd,  with  loud  lamentations,  came  to 
his  gate,,  bringing  the  conpfe  of  his  fon,  who  had  juil 
been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  When  the  iirll  fhock  of. 
furprife  was  aj  little  over,  he  learnt  from  the  de  fieri p- 
tion  given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very* 
per  fon  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  dark  retired  to  his  garden, 
as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none  fliould' 
follow  him.  Then  accoftiog  the  Spaniard,  he  faid, 

(i  Chriftian,  the  perfen  you  have  killed  1*3  my  fon,  hta 
body  is  now  in  my  houfe.  You  ought  to  fufter ;  but 
you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  mail  not  be  broken.”  He  then  led  the 
aftonifhed  Spaniard  to  his  flables,  mounted  him  on 
one  of  his  fleeted  horfes,  and  faid,  “  Fly  far  while 
the  night  can  cover  you  ;  you  will  be  fafe  in  the  mor¬ 
ning.  You  are  indeed  guilty  of  my  fon’s  blood  :  but 
God  is  juft  and  good  ;  and  1  thank  him  I  am  innocent* 
of  yours,  and  that  my  faith  given  is  prefer ved.” 

This  point  of  honour  is  moil  reiigioufly  obferved  by? 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  adopted- 
by  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought-" 
into  Spain.  The  following  inftance  of  Spanifh  honour^ 
may  flill  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  and  de-r 
ferves  to  be  handed  down  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  In  the 
year  1 746,  when  we  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain,  the, 
Elizabeth  of  London,  captain  William  Edwards,  co¬ 
ming  through  the  Gulph  from  Jamaica,  richly  laden, 
met  with  a  moil  violent  ftorm,  in  which  the  fhip  fprung 
a  leak,  that  obliged  them,  for  the  faving  of  their  lives,, 
to  run  into  the  Havannah,  a  Spanifh  port.  The  cap¬ 
tain  went  on  fhore,  and  direClly  waited  on  the  gover¬ 
nor,  told  the  occafion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  lie 
furrendered  the  fhip  as  a  prize,  and  himfelf  and  I113 
men  as  prifoners  of  war,  only  requefting  good  quarter. 

“  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  Spanifh  governor,  “  if  we 
had  taken  you  in  fair  war  at  fea,  or  approaching  our 
coaft  with  hoftile  intentions,  your  fbip  would  then  have: 
been  a  prize,  and  your  people  prifoners  ;  but  when, 
diftrefled  by  a  tempeft,  you  come  into  our  ports  for 
the  fafety  of  your  lives,  we,  the  enemies,  being  men, 
are  bound  as  fuch  by  the  laws  of  humanity  to  afford  K 
relief  to  diftrefled  men  who  afk  it  of  us.  We  cannot 
even  againft  our  enemies  take  advantage  of  an  a£t  of 
God.  You  have  leave  therefore  to  unload  your  fhip, 
if  that  be  neceflary,  to  flop  the  leak  ;  you  may  refit 
her  here,  and  traffic  fo  far  as  fhall  be  neceflary  to  pay 
the  charges  ;  you  may  then  depart,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  pafs  to  be  in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda  ; 
if’  after  that  you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  lawful 
prize  ;  but  now  you  are  only  a  ftranger,  and  have  a 
ftranger’s  right  to  fafety  and  prote&ion.”  The  fhip 
accordingly  departed,  and  arrived  fafe  in  London. 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  like  honour  is  record¬ 
ed  of  a  poor  unenlightened  African  negro,  in  Captain 
Snelgrave's  account  of  his  voyage  to  Guinea.  A  New 
England  (loop,  trading  there  in  1752,  left  a  fecond 
mate,  William  Murray,  Tick  on  fhore,  and  failed  with¬ 
out  him.  Murray  was  at  the  houfe  of  a  black  named 
Cudjoe,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  acquaintance 
during  their  trade.  ,  He  recovered  ;  and  the  Hoop  be¬ 
ing  gone,  he  continued  with  his  black  friend  till  fome 
Other  opportunity  fliould  offer  of  hb  getting  home. 

la 
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Ht>notir.  In  tlrc  mean  time  a  Dutch  {hip  came  into  the  road, 

v -  and  Tome  of  the  blacks  coming  on  board  her,  were 

treacheroufly  feized  and  carried  off  as  their  flaves.  The 
relations  and  -friends*  tranfported  with  fudden  rage, 
'tan  into  the  lioufe  of  Cudjoe,  to  take  revenge  by  kill¬ 
ing  Murray.  Cudjoe  ilopt  them  at  the  door,  and  de¬ 
manded  what  they  wanted.  “  The  white  men,”  faid 
they,  “  have  carried  away  our  brothers  and  Tons,  and 
we  will  kill  all  white  men.  Give  us  the  white  man 
•you  have  in  your  lioufe,  for  we  will  kill  him.”  6i  Nay,” 
faid  Cudjoe,  “  the  white  men  that  carried  away  your 
•relations  are  bad  men,  kill  them  when  you  can  take 
4 hem  ;  but  this  white  man  is  a  good  man,  and  you 
mud  not  kill  him*.”---"  But  he  is  a  white  man,”  they 
-cried  ;  “  and  the  white  men  are  all  bad  men,  we  will 
•kill  them  all.”  “  Nay,”  fays  he,  “you  muft  not 
•kill  a  man  that  has  done  00  harm,  only  for  being  white. 
This  man  is  my  friend,  my  houfe  is  his  poll,  I  am  his 
Soldier,  and  mull  fight  for  him  ;  you  muit  kill  me  be¬ 
fore  you  can  kill  him.  What  good  man  will  ever  come 
again  under  my  roof,  if  I  let  my  floor  be  ftained  with 
c.  good  man’s  blood  ?”  The  negroes  feeing  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  being  convinced  by  his  difeourfe  that  they 
■were  wrong,  went  away  afhamed.  In  a  few  days  Mur¬ 
ray  ventured  abroad  again  with  his  friend  Cudjoe, 
when  feveral  of  them  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  told 
him,  “  They  were  glad  they  had  not  killed  him  ;  for 
-ns  he  was  a  good  (meaning  innocent)  man,  their  God 
would  have  been  very  angry,  and  would  have  fpoiled 
-their  fifhing*” 

Honour,  in  the  beau  moiide>  has  a  meaning  materi¬ 
ally  different  from  the  above,  and  which  it  is  eafier  to 
illuflrate  than  define.  It  is,  however,  fubje&  to  a  fy- 
dlem  of  rules,  called  the  law  of  honour ,  conftru&ed  by 
people  of  fafhion,  calculated  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
•courfe  with  one  ahother,  and  for  no  other  purpofe. 
Confcquently,  nothing  is  coniidered  as  inconfiftent  with 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourfe. 
Hence,  as  Archdeacon  Paley  Hates  the  matter,  pro- 
fanenefs,  negledl  of  public  worfhip  or  private  devotion, 
cruelty  to  fervants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or 
other  dependants,  want  of.  charity  to  the  poor,  inju¬ 
ries  done  to  tradefmen  by  infolvency  or  delay  of  pay¬ 
ment,  with  numberlefs  examples  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
accounted  no  breaches  of  honour  ;  becaufe  a  man  is 
not  a  lefs  agreeable  companion  for  tbefe  vices,  nor 
the  vvorfe  to  deal  with  in  thofe  concerns  which  are 
ufually  tranfaded  between  one  gentleman  and  another. 

_ Again,  the  law  of  honour  being  conftituted  by 

men  occupied  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  and  for 
the  mutual  conveniency  of  fuch  men,  will  be  found, 
<as  might  be  expected  from  the  charader  and  de- 
fign  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  moll  inftances,  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural 
paflions.  Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery, 
-drunkenuefs,  prodigality,  duelling,  and  revenge  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  lays  no  ftrefs  upon  the  virtues  oppofite 
to  thefe. 

Honour  or  Rank  —The  degrees  of  honour  which 
are  obferved  in  Britain  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two  beads,  viz.  nobiles  major es,  and  nobiles  minor es. 
Thofe  includedunderthefir  11  rank  are, archbifhops,  dukes, 
marquifes,  eails,  vifeounts,  biffiops,  and  barons  ;  which 
are  all  diilingiiifhed  by  the  refpedive  ornaments  of  their 


efcutcheons  r  and  thofe  of  the  laft  are  baronets,  Honour^ 
knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen.  There  are  fome  ’  v  ' 
authors  who  will  have  baronets  to  be  the  lall  under  the 
fir  ft  rank  ;  and  their  reafon  is,  becaufe  their  honour  is 
hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the  nobility.  See 
Commonalty  and  Nobility. 

Honours  of  War ,  in  a  fiege,  is,  when  a  governor, 
having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  lall 
obliged  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  enemy  for  want 
of  men  and  provilions,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war  ; 
that  is,  with  (houldered  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  Honours .  All  armies  falute  crowned  heads 
in  the  moll  refpeflful  manner,  drums  beating  a  march, 
colours  and  fiandards  dropping,  and  officers  faluting. 

Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  ;  and  even  that  by  courtefy,in  the  abfence 
of  the  crowned  head. 

To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turns  out 
without  arms,  and  the  c?.mp-guards  beat  a  march,  and 
falute.  To  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  they  beat  a 
march,  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three 
ruffs,  and  falute.  Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  ruffs, 
and  falute.  Brigadiers  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  one 
ruff,  and  falute.  Colonels  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  and 
no  beating.  Centinels  reft  their  arms  to  all  field- offi¬ 
cers,  and  fhoulder  to  every  officer.  All  governors, 
that  are  not  general  officers,  {hall,  in  all  places  where 
they  are  governors,  have  one  ruff,  with  refted  arms  ; 
but  for  thofe  who  have  no  commiffion  as  governors,  no 
drum  fhall  beat.  Lieutenant-governors  fhall  have  the 
main-guard  turned  out  to  them  with  {houldered  arms. 

P ruff  an  Honours  of  War9  chiefly  imitated  by  raoft 
powers  in  Europe,  are, 

To  the  king,  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all  of¬ 
ficers  falute.  Field-marfhals  received  with  the  march, 
and  faluted  in  the  king’s  abfence.  General  of  liorfe 
or  foot,  four  ruffs ;  but  if  he  commands  in  chief,  a 
march  and  falute.  Lieutenant-generals  of  horfe  or  Mil, 
foot,  ^commanding  or  not,  guards  beat  three  ruffs. 
Major-generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  two  ruffs.  Officers, 
when  their  guards  are  under  arms,  and  a  general  makes 
a  fignal,  muft  reft  to  him,  but  not  beat ;  when  not  got 
under  arms,  and  a  fignal  made,  only  ftand  by  their 
arms.  Village-guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
field-marfhals,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the 
general  of  the  day.  Generals  guards!  go  underarms 
only  to  the  king,  field-marfhals,  and  the  general  over 
whom  they  mount.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments 
and  battalions,  their  own  quarter  and  rear  guards  to 
turn  out ;  but  not  to  other  field-officers,  unlefs  they 
are  of  the  day.  Generals  in  foreign  fervice,  the  fame. 

Honours  paid  by  Centinels.  Field-marfhals  ;  two  ceu- 
tinels  with  ordered  fire-locks,  at  their  tent  or  quarters. 

Generals  of  horfe  or  foot  ;  two  centinels,  one,  with 
-his  firelock  {houldered,  the  other  ordered.  Lieute¬ 
nant-generals  ;  one,  with  firelock  ordered.  Major- 
generals  ;  one,  with  firelock  {houldered. 

The  firft  battalion  of  guards  go  under  aims  to  the 
king  only ;  not  to  ftand  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear 
of  their  arms  to  any  other ;  nor  to  give  centinels  to 
foreigners.  Second  and  third  battalions  draw  up  be¬ 
hind  theirarms  to  the  princes,  and  to  field -maifhals ; 
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Hoa$ur,  but  when  on  grenadier -guards  or  out-pofls,  they  turn 
*~,M  *  out,  as  other  guards  do,  to  the  officers  of  the  day. 
They  give  one  centinel  with  fhouldered  arm3  to  the 
princes°of  the  blood,  and  to  field- marfhals  when  they 
lie  alone  ingarrifon. 

Court  of  Honour.  See  Court  of  Chivalry. 

Fountain  of  Honour.  The  king  is  fo  ftyled,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  fource  of  honours,  dignities,  Sic.  See  Pre¬ 
rogative. 

It  is  impoffible  that  government  can  be  maintained 
without  a  due  fubordination  of  rank  ;  that  the  people 
may  know  and  diflinguiffi  fuch  as  are  fet  over  them, 
in  order  to  yield  them  their  due  refpe&  and  obedience; 
and  alfo  that  the  officers  themfelves,  being  encouraged 
by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fuperiority,  may  the 
better  difcharge  their  fun&ions  :  and  the  law  fuppofcs, 
that  no  one  can  be  fo  good  a  judge  of  their  feveral 
merits  and  fervices  as  the  king  himfelf  who  employs 
them.  It  has  therefore  entruiled  him  with  the  foie 
power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  will  bellow  them  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  deferve  them.  And  therefore  all  degrees  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by 
immediate  gr^nt  from  the  crown  :  either  exprefied  in 
writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent,  as  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  peers  and  baronets;  or  by  corporeal  invefti- 
ture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  fimple  knight. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfo  arifes  the  prerogative 
of  ere&ing  and  difpofing  of  offices :  for  honours  and 
offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible  and  fynonymous. 
All  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the 
•  law  an  honour  along  with  them  ;  becaufe  they  imply 

a  fuperiority  of  parts  and  abilities,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  always  filled  with  thofe  that  are  moll  able  to  exe¬ 
cute  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in 
their  original  had  duties  or  offices  annexed  to  them  : 
an  earl,  comes ,  wa3  the  confervator  or  governor  of  a 
county  ;  and  a  knight,  miles f  was  bound  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  wars.  For  the  fame  reafon  therefore 
that  honours  are  in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices 
ought  to  be  fo  likewife  ;  and  as  the  king  may  create 
new  titles,  fo  may  he  create  new  offices :  but  with  this 
reftriftion,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with 
new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to 
old  offices;  for  this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  fub- 
je£l,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but  by  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a  new  office  be¬ 
ing  created  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  for  meafuring 
cloths,  with  a  new  fee  for  the  fame,  the  letters  pa¬ 
tent  were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked  and 
declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fame  or  a  like  reafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to 
any  of  his  fubje&s,  as  fnall  feem  good  to  his  royal 
wifdom  :  or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  perfons  born 
out  of  the  king’s  dominions,  into  denizens  ;  whereby 
fome  very  confiderable  privileges  of  natural- born  fub- 
je£ts  are  conferred  upon  them.  Such  alfo  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  erecting  corporations  ;  whereby  a  number 
of  private  perfons  are  united  and  knit  together,  and 
enjoy  many  liberties,  powers,  and  immunities  in  their 
politic  capacity,  which  th.ey  were  utterly  incapable 
of  in  their  natural,. 


Maids  of  Honour ,  are  young  ladies  in  the  queen’s  Honour 
houfehold,  whofe  office  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  II 
ffie  goes  abroad,  &c.  In  England  they  are  fix  in 
number,  and  their  falary  300  1  .per  annum  each.  v~"" 

Honour  is  particularly  applied  in  our  cuftoms  to 
the  more  noble  kind  of  feignories  or  lordffiips,  where¬ 
of  other  inferior  lordffiips  or  manors  hold  or  depend. 

As  a  manor  confifls  of  feveral  tenements,  fervices, 
cuftoms,  &c.  fo  an  honour  contains  divers  manors, 
knights-fees,  & c.  It  was  alfo  formerly  called  beneficium 
or  royal  fee ,  being  always  held  of  the  king  in  capite . 

HoNQUR-Point ,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

Honourable,  a  title  conferred  on  the  younger 
fons  of  earls,  the  fons  of  vifeounts  and  barons  ;  as  alfo 
on  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  king’s  commiffion,  and  . 
upon  thofe  who  enjoy  places  of  trull  and  honour. 

HONOUR AllY,  fometliing  done  or  conferred 
upon  any  one,  to  do  him  honour.  See  the  article 
Honour. 

Honourary  is  fometimes  underftood  of  a  perfoiv 
who  bears  or  poftefies  fome  poll  or  title,  only  for  the 
name’s  fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  fun&ions 
belonging  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it: 
thus  we  fay  honourary  counfellors,  honourary  fellows, 

8i  c. 

Honourary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lawyer’s  fee,  or  a  fa¬ 
lary  given  to  public  profeflors  ip  any  art  or  fcience. 

HOOD  (Robin),  a  famous  outlaw  and  deer-llealer, , 
who  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  foreft  in  Notting- 
hamffiire.  He  was  a  man  of  family,  which  by  his 
pedigree  appears  to  have  had  fome  title  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Iiuntingdom  ;  and  played  his  pranks  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  He  was  famous 
for  archery,  and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who 
came  in  his  way  ;  levying  contributions  on  the  rich, 
and  relieving  the  poor.  Falling  fick  at  lafl,  and  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  blooded,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  betrayed 
and  bled  to  death.  He  died  in  1247  ;  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  at  Kirklees  in  Yorkffiire,  then  a  Benedidtine  mo- 
naftery,  where  his  graveftone  is  Hill  ffiown. 

Hood.  See  Chaperon  and  Cowl. 

FIood,  in  falconry,  is  a  piece  of  leather,  wherewith 
the  head  of  a  hawk,  falcon,  or  the  like,  is  covered. 

Hood  Ifland ,  one  of  the  Marqtjesas  //lands,  in 
the  South  Sea.  It  was  difeovered  in  April  1774  by 
captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  the  perfon 
who  firll  faw  the  land.  It  is  the  moll  northerly  of 
the  duller,  and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long. 

I39*  *3- 

HOOF,  the  horny  fubllance  that  covers  the  feet 
of  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  hoifes,  &c. 

Ho  or -hound,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xlii. 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  hi- 
llorian  and  poet,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1581.  He 
was  lord  of  Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  *647.  He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  hillory  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  year  1588.  2.  Several  Comedies,  and  other 

works.  By  thefe  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that 
the  Flemings  confidered  him  as  the  Homer  and  Ta¬ 
citus  of  the  Netherlands. 

HOOGUES- 
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HOOGUESTRATTEN,  a  town  of  the  Nether 
lands,  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  4.41.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

HOOK,  in  angling,  &c.  See  Fi  suing- ho&L 

Hooks,  in  building,  &c.  are  of  various  forts; 
fome  of  iron  and  others  of  brafs,  viz.  I.  Armour- 
hooks,  which  are  generally  of  brafs,  and  are  to  lay  up 
arms  upon,  as  guns,  mufkets,  half-pikes,  pikes,  jave¬ 
lins,  See.  2.  Cafement-hooks.  3.  Chimney-hooks,  which 
are  made  both  of  brafs  andiron,  and  of  different  fafhions: 
their  ufe  is  to  fet  the  tongs  and  fire-lhovel  againft.  4. 
Curtain -hooks.  5.  Hooks  for  doors,  gates,  &c.  6. 

Double  line-hooks,  large  and  fmall.  7.  Single  line-hooks, 
large  and  fmall.  8.  Tenter-hooks  of  various  forts. 
See  Tenter. 

Hooks  of  a Jhtp ,  are  all  thefe  forked  timbers  which 
are  placed  diredlly  upon  the  keel,  as  well  in  her  run  as 
in  her  rake. 

Can-HooKs,  thofe  which  being  made  faff  to  the  end 
of  a  rope  with  a  noofe  (like  that  which  brewers  ufe 
to  fling  or  carry  their  barrels  on),  are  made  ufe  of  for 
flings. 

Foot-HooKS,  in  a  Ihip,  the  fame  with  futtocks. 

Loof -Hooks y  a  tackle  with  two  hooks;  one  to  hitch 
into  a  cringle  of  the  main  or  fore- fail,  in  the  bolt-rope 
at  the  leech  of  the  fail  by  the  clew ;  and  the  other  is 
to  hitch  into  a  ftrap,  which  is  fpliced  to  the  chefs- tree. 

Their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  the  fail,  and  fuccour  the 
tackles  in  a  large  fail  and  ft  iff  gale,  that  all  the  ftrefs 
may  not  bear  upon  the  tack.  It  is  alfo  ufed  when  the 
tack  is  to  be  feized  more  fecure,  and  to  take  off  orput 
on  a  bonnet  or  drabler. 

Hook  Pins,  in  archite£ure,  are  taper  iron  pins,  only 
with  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor 
together. 

HOOKAH,  among  the  Arabs  and  other  nations 
of  the  Eaft,  is  a  pipe  of  a  Angular  and  complicated 
conftrudlion,  through  which  tobacco  is  fmoked  :  out 
of  a  fmall  veffel  of  a  globular  form,  and  nearly  full  of 
water,  iffue  two  tubes,  one  perpendicularly,  on  which 
is  placed  the  tobacco  ;  the  other  obliquely  from  the 
fide  of  the  veffel,  and  to  that  the  perfon  who  fmokes 
applies  his  mouth  ;  the  fmoke  by  this  means  being 
drawn  through  water,  is  cooled  in  its  paffage  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  grateful :  one  takes  a  whiff,  draws  up  a 
large  quantity  of  fmoke,  puffs  it  out  of  his  nofe  and 
mouth  in  an  immenfe  cloud,  and  paffes  the  hookah  to 
his  neighbour  ;  and  thus  it  goes  round  the  whole 
circle. — The  hookah  is  known  and  ufed  throughout 
the  eaft  ;  but  in  thofe  parts  of  it  where  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  life  prevail  greatly,  every  one  has  his  hookah 
facred  to  himfelf ;  and  it  is.  frequently  an  implement 
of  a  very  coftly  nature,  being  of  filver,  and  fet  with 
precious  {tones :  in  the  better  kind,  that  tube  which 
is  applied  to  the  mouth  is  very  long  and  pliant  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  is  termed  the  fnake  :  people  who  ufe  it 
in  a  luxurious  manner,  fill  the  veffel  through  which  the 
fmoke  is  drawn  with  rofe  water,  and  it  thereby  re¬ 
ceives  fome  of  the  fragrant  quality  of  that  fluid. 

HOOKE  (Robert),  a  very  eminent  Englifh  mathe- 
,  matician  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John 
Hooke  minifter  of  Freftv water  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  difeovered 
a  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys  with 
great  art  and  dexterity.  He  was  educated  under  Dr 


Bufbky  in  Weftminfter  fchool ;  where  he  not  only  ac¬ 
quired  a  competent  fhare  of  Greek  and  Latin,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  inflght  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other 
Oriental  languages,  but  alfo  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a 
good  part  of  Euclid's  elements.  About  the  year  1653 
he  went  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  in  1655  was 
introduced  to  the  Philofophical  Society  there  ;  where* 
difeovering  his  mechanic  genius,  he  was  firft  employed 
to  aflift  Dr  Willis  in  his  operations  in  chemiftry,  and 
afterwards  recommended  to  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  Efq;  whom  he  ferved  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
capacity.  He  was  alfo  inftrtnfted  in  aftronomy  about 
this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profeffor  of 
that  fcience ;  and  from  henceforward  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements- 
of  the  mechanic  kind.  He  invented  feveral  aftrono- 
mical  inftruments,  for  making  obfervations  both  at 
fea  and  land  ;  and  was  particularly  ferviceabie  to  Mr 
Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 
Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  fchool  in 
1664,  he  fettled  an  annual  ffipend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intruding  the  prefldent,  council,  and  fellows,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  direct  him  with  refpedl  to  the 
number  and  fubjedt  of  his  ledlures;  and  on  the  i.ith 
of  January  1664-5,  he  was  ele&ed  by  that,  foci ety 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 
lary.  In  1 666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  deftroyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  well  pleafed  ;  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it  to  that  of 
the  city  furveyor,  though  it  happened  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  It  is  faid,  by  one  part  of  this  mo¬ 
del  of  Mr  Hooke’s,  it  was  defigned  to  have  all  the 
chief  llreets,  as  from  Leaden-hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,  to  lie  in  exadl  ftraight  lines,  and  all  the 
ether  crofs-ftreets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles* 
with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, 
&c.  in  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  city  according  to  the  a<ft  of  parliament 
requiring  an  able  peifon  to  fet  out  the  ground  to  the 
proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
furveyors ;  in  which  employment  he  got  moft  part 
of  his  eftate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from  a  large 
iron  cheft  'of  money  found  after  liis  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 
jfhowed  it  to  have  been  fo  (hut  up  above  30  years.— 
Mr  Oldenburgh,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying 
in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  li.is 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in 
O&ober,  but  did  not  publiih  the  Tranfa&ions.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  his.brothe.r’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  him  fe¬ 
veral  years,  died  ;  and  he  was  fo  affedted  with  grief 
at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
was  obferved  from  that  time  to  become  lefs  a&ive, 
more  melancholy,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  cynical 
than  ever.  At  the  fame  time,  a  chancery  fuit  in  which 
he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
©f  his  falary  for  reading  the  Cutlerian  ledlures,  made 
him  very  uneafy,  and  increafed  his  diforder.  In  1691 , 
he  was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital 
near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  A fk  alderman  of 
London,  who  appointed  archbifhop  Tillotfon  one  of 
his  executors  ;  and  in  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke 
was  created  dodtor  of  phyfic,  by  a  warrant  from  that--. 


Hooke. 
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Hooke,  prelate.  In  July  1696,  the  chancery  fuit  with  Sir  John  I  endeavoured  to  be  rich,  imagined  for  a  while  thtit  I 
Cutler  was  determined  in  his  favour,  to  his  inexpref-  was,  and  am  in  fome  meafure  happy  to  find  myfelf  at 
fible  fatisfaftion.  His  joy  on  that  occafion  was  found  this  inftant  but  jufl  worth  nothing.  If  your  lordfhip* 
in  his  diary  thus  expreffed  ;  do  m  s  h  l  g  1  s  s  A  :  that  or  any  of  your  numerous  friends,  have  need  of  a  fer- 
is,  Deoy  Optimo ,  Maximo ,  Jit  honor ,  Lous,  gloria ,  in  vant,  with  the  bare  qualifications  of  being  able  to  read 
Jacula  fceciilorum,  Amen.  “  I  was  born  on  this  day  and  write,  and  to  be  honed,  I  fhall  gladly  undertake 
‘of  July  1635,  and  God  hath  given  me  a  new  birth  :  any  employments  your  lordfhip  fhall  not  think  me 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  while  he  gives  "unworthy  of.  I  have  been  taught,  my  lord,  that  nei- 
me  breath  may  I  praife  him  !” — In  the  fame  year  ’ther  a  man’s  natural  pride,  nor  his  felf-love,  is  an  equal 
1696,  an  order  was  granted  to  him  for  repeating  moft  judge  of  what  is  fit  for  him  ;  and  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
of  his  experiments  at  the  expence  of  the  Royal  So-  remember,  that  it  is  not  the  fhort  part  we  aft,  but  the 
.  ciety,  upon  a  promife  •  of  liis  '  finiffting  the  accounts,  manner  of  our  performance,  which  gains  or  lofes  us  the 
obfervations,  and  deduftions  from  them,  and  of  per-  cpplaufe  of  Him  who  is  finally  to  decide  of  all  human 
feftiqg  the  defeription  of  all  the  inflruments  contrived  -aftions.  My  lord,  I  am  juft  now  employed  in  tranf- 
;by  him  ;  but  his  increafing  illnefs  and  general  decay  lating  from  the  French,  a  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  the 
vendeied  him  unable  to  perform  it.  *‘He  continued  date  arclibifhop  of  Cam  bray  ;  and  I  was  thinking  to 
fome  years  in'  this  wafting  condition  ;  and  thus  lan-  beg  the  honour  of  your  lordfhip’s  name  to  proteft  a 
guifhing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March  work  which  will  have  fo  much  need  of  it.  The  ori- 
3d,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in'Grefiiam  college,  and  ginal  is  not  yet  publifhed.  ’Tis  written  by  the  author 
wa&buriedin  St  Helen’s  church,  Bifhopfgate  ftreet ;  liis  of  the  *  Difcourfe  upon  Epic  Poetry,’  in  the  new  edi- 
.  corpfe  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  ticn  of  Telemaque.  As  there  are  fome  paffages  in  the 
Society  then  in  London. — As  to  Mr  Hooke’s  charac-  book  of  a  particular  nature,  I  dare  not  folicit  your 
ter,  it  is  notin  allrefpefts  one  of  the  moft  amiable.  He  lordfhip  to  grant  me  the  favour  1  have  mentioned,  till 
made  but  a  defpicable  figure  as  to  his  perfon,  being  fhort  you  firft  have  perufed  it.  The  whole  is  fhort,  and 
of  ftature,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  pretty  fairly  tranferibed.  If  your  lordfhip  could  find 
afpeft,  with  dark  brown  hair,  *very  long,  and  hanging  a  fpare  hour  to  look  it  over,  I  would  wait  upon  your 
/  over  his  face  uncut  and  lank.  -Suitable  to  his  perfon,  his  lordfhip  with  it,  as  it  may  poffibly  be  no  unpleafmg 
temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  miftruftful :  and,  entertainment.  I  fliould  humbly  afk  your  lordfhip’s 
though  poffeffed  of  great  philofophical  knowledge,  he  pardon  for  fo  long  an  addrefs  in  a  feafon  of  fo  much 
shad  fo  much  ambition,  that  lie  would  be  thought  the  bufinefs.  But  when  fhould  I  be  able  to  find  a  time  in 
t  only  man  who  could  invent  or  difeover  ;  and  thus  fre-  which  your  lordfhip’s  goodnefs  is  not  employed?  I  am, 
*quently  laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  difeoveries  of  with  perfeft  refpeft  and  duty,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip’s 
others,  while  be  boafted  of  many  of  his  own  which  moft  obliged,  moft  faithful,  and  molt  obedient  humble 
‘  he  never  communicated.  In  the  religious  part  of  his  fervant,  Nathaniel  Hooke.”  The  tranflation  here 
charafter  he  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  he  always  ex-  fpoken  of  was  afterwards  printed  in  izmo,  1723.  From 
*  preffed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity  ;  and  feldom  this  period  till  his  death,  Mr  Hooke  enjoyed  the  con- 
received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any  fidence  and  patronage  of  men  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by 
confiderable  difeovery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufe-  virtue  than  by  titles.  In  17  .  .  he  publifhed  a  iranf- 
fi.il  contrivance,  or  found  out  any  difficult  problem,  lation  of  Ram  fay’s  Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  4to ;  in  1733 
without  fetting  down  his  acknowledgment  to  God,  as  he  revifed  a  tranflation  of  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Con- 
many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  fhow.  He  frequently  queft  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  by  Thomas  Town- 
ftudied  the  facred  writings  in  the  original;  for  he  fend,  Efq;”  printed  in  2  vols  8vo ;  and  in  the  fame 
.was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as  year  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  the  firft  volume  of  “  The 
with  all  parts  of  the  mathematics. — He  wrote,  1.  Lee-  Roman  Hiftory,  from  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
l i ones  * Cutleriana. ,  Micrographia ,  or  Descriptions  ruin  of  the  Commonwealth;  illuftrated  with  maps  and 

of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glaffes.  3.  A  other  plates.”  In  the  dedication  to  this  volume,  Mr 
defeription  of  heliofcopes.  4.  A  defeription  of  fome  Hooke  took  the  opportunity  of  “  publicly  teftifying 
mechanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  water-poifes,  his  juft  efteem  for  a  worthy  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
quarto.  5.  Philofophical  colleftions.  After  his  death  been  long  and  much  obliged,”  by  telling  Mr  Pope, 
were  publifhed,  6.  Pofthumous  workcollefted  from  his  that  the  difplaying  of  liis  name  at  the  head  of  thole 
papers  by  Richard  Waller  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Sheets  was  “  like  the  hanging  out  a  fplendid  fign,  to 
HOOKE  (Nathaniel),  author  of  an  efteemed  Ro-  catch  the  traveller’s  eye,  and  entice  him  to  make  trial 
man  hiftory  and  other  performances.  Of  this  learned  of  the  entertainment  the  place  affords.  But,”  he  pro- 
gentleman  the  earlieft  particulars  to  be  met  with  are  ceeds,  “  when  I  can  write  under  my  fign,  that  Mr 

furnifhed  by  himfelf,  in  the  following  modeft  but  Pope  has  been  here,  and  was  content,  who  will  que- 

manly  .addrefs  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  dated  Oft.  7.  ftion  the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe  ?”  The  volume  is  in- 
N-hhoh's  I722  ;  “  My  Lord,  the  firft  time  I  had  the  honour  to  trodueed  by  “  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  Seven 
Anecdotes  of  wait  upon  your  lordfhip  fince  yourcoming  to  Lon-  Roman  Kings,  occafioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  ob* 

Bo’ivyer,  Jon,  y0Ur  lordfhip  had  the  goodnefs  to  afk  me,  what  jeftions  to  the  fuppofed  244  years  duration  of  the 

&zc.  <  way  of  life  I  was  then  engaged  in  ;  a  certain  mau -  royal  flate  oLRome.”  His  nervous  pen  was  next  em- 
'vaife  hotite  hindered  me  at  that  time  from  giving  a  di-  ‘ployed  in  digefting  “  An  Account  of  the  conduft  of 
reft  aiifwer.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  be  faid  the  Dowager- duchefs  of  Marlborough,  from  her  firft 
at  prefent  to  be  in  any  form  of  life,  but  rather  to  live  coming  to  Court  to  the  year  1710,  in  a  Letter  from 

extempore.  The  late  epidemical  diftemper  feized  me,  •  herfelf  to  Lord - .  in  1742.”  8yo.  His  reward  on 
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Haoker.  this  occafion  was  confiderable  ;  and*  the  reputation  he 
""-v  acquired  by  the  performance  much  greater.  The  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  tranfadlion  are  thus  related  by  Dr 
Maty,  in  his  Memoires  of  Lord  Chetlerfield,  vol.  i. 
p.  ti 6.  “  The  relidl  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 

rough,  being  deiirous  of  fubmitting  to  pofterity  her 
political  condufl,  as  well  as  her. lord’s,  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Cheilerfield  for  a  proper  perfon  to  receive  her 
information,  and  put  the  memoirs  of  her  Hie  into  a 
proper  drcfs.  Mr  Hooke  was  recommended  by  him 
for  that  purpofe.  He  accordingly  waited  upon  the 
duchefis,  while  {he  was  Hill  in  bed,  cppieffed  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.  But,  knowing  who-  he  was,  {he 
immediately  got  herfelf  lifted  up,  and  continued  fpeak- 
ing  during  fix  hours.  She  delivered  to  him,  without 
any  notes,  her  account,  in  the  moll  lively  as  well  as 
the  moll  connected  manner.  As  Ihe  was  not  tired  her¬ 
felf,  Ihe  would  have  continued  longer  the  bufintfs  of 
this  iii  ft  fitting,  had  not. fne  perceived  that  Mr  Hooke 
was  quite  exhaufted,  arid  wanted  refreftiment  as  well  as 
reft.  So  eager  was  Hie  for  the  completion  of  the 
work,  that  ftie.infifted  upon  Mr  Hooke’s  not  leaving 
her  houfe  till  he  had  finifhed  it.  This  was  done  in  a 
ftiort  time  ;  and  her  Grace  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
the  performance,  that  fhe  complimented  the  author 
with  a  prefent  of  5000I.  a  fura  which  far  exceeded  his 
expeditions.  As  foon  as  lie  was  free,  and  permitted 
to  quit  the  houfe.  of  his  benefaftrefs,  he  haftened  to 
the  earl,  .to  thank  him  for  his  favour,  and  communi- 
rated  to  him  his  good  fortune.  The  perturbation. of 
mind  he  was  under,  occafioned  by  the  ftrong  fenfe  of 
his  obligation,  plainly  appeared  in  his  Hammering  put 
his  acknowledgments :  and  he,  who  had  fucceeded  fo 
well  as  the  interpreter  ofliep  Grace’s  fentiments,  could 
fcarcely  utter  his"  own.”  The  fecond  volume  of  Ilia 
Roman  hiftory  appeared  in  1745;  when  Mr.  Hooke 
embraced  the  fair  oecafion  of  congratulating  his  wor¬ 
thy  friend  the  earl  of  Marclimont,*  cn  “  that  true 
glory,  the  confenting  praife  of  the  lioneft  and  the 
wife,”  which  his  lordlhip  had  fo  early  acquired.  To 
the  fecond  volume  Mr  Hooke  added  **  The  Capitoline 
Marbles,  or  Confular  Calendars,  an  ancient  Monument 
accidentally  difeovered  at  Home  in  the  year  1545,  du¬ 
ring  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.”  In  1  758  Mr  Plooke 
publifhed  u  Obfervations  on,  I.  The  Anfwer  of  M. 
l’Abbe  de  Vertot  to  the  late  earl  of  Stanhope’s  In¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  Senate  of  ancient  Rome  :  da¬ 
ted  December,  1719.  II.  A  DifTertation  upon  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Roman  Senate,  by  a  Gentleman  : 
publiftied  in  1743.  HI.  A  Treatife  on  the  Roman 
Senate,  by  Dr  Conyers  Middleton  :  publifhed  in  1747. 
IV/  An  EfTay  ou  the  Roman  Senate,  by  Dr  Thomas 
Chapman  :  publiftied  in  1750;”  which  he  with  great 
propriety  inferihed  to  Mr  Speaker  Onflow.  The  third 
volume  of  Mr  Hooke’s  Roman  Hiftory,  to  the  end 
of  the  Gallic  war,  was  printed  under  his  infpedlion 
before  his  laft  illnefs  ;  but  did  not  appear  till  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1764,  The  fourth  and  laft 
volume  was  publifhed  in  1771.  Mr  Hooke  left  two 
fons  ;  of  whom  one  is  a  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  other,  a  doflor  of  the  Sorbcnne,  and  pro- 
fefior  of  aftronomy  in  that  illuftrious  ferninary .- 

HOOKER  (John),  alias  Vowell,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Hooker,  who  in  1529  was  mayor  of  that  city. 


He  was  inftru&ed  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More-  Hookes.^ 
man,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwal,  and  thence  re-  ■-J,irr » ~~  nJi‘ 
moved  to  Oxford ;  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain. 

Having  left  the  univerlity,  he  travelled  to  Germany, 
and  refided  fome  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  ex- 
erctfes  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  he 
went  to  Strafburg,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  He  now  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  foon  after  vifited  France,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war/  Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  fixed  .his  reiidence  in  his  native  city,  where, 
having  married,  he  was  in  1554  elected  chamberlain, 
being  the  firft  perfon  .who  held  that  office,  and  in 
1571  repreiented  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament.  Pie 
died  in  the  year  1601,  and' was  buried  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  at  Exeter.  Pie  wrote,  among  other 
works,  1.  Order  arid  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments 
in  Ireland.  2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  ftars, 
made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which 
appeared  in  November  and  December  1577.  3.  An 
addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1746  to 
1568  .;  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Holtnfhed’s  chronicle*. 

4.  A  defeription  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the 
fortdrfe  aftaults.  given  to  the  fame  ;  Holinfti.  cliroiv 
vol.  iii.  5.  A  book  of  enfTgns.  6.  Tranflation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis ;  in  Holinfh.  chron.  vol.  ik 
7.  Synojji?  chorographica>  or  an  hiftorical  record  of  the  ~ 
province  of  Devon;  never  printed. 

Hooker  (Richard),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553.  Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was  •* 
nephew  to  John  Hooker  the  hifteriam  By  this  uncle  ' 
he  was  firft  fupported  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr  Jewel,  biftiop; 
of  SJifbury,  who  ih  1561  got  him  admitted  one  of  the 
clerks  of  Corpus*  Chriiti  college.  In  1  £73  he  was  ele6l- 
ed  fcholar.  In  1 5  77  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
and  was  admitted  fellow  the  fame  year.  In  July  1579,  he 
was  appointed  deputy  profefTor  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  Odlober,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  fome  trivial 
mifdemeanor  expelled  the  college,  but  was  immediately* 
reftored.  In  1581  he  took  orders ;  and,  being  appointed 
to  preach  at  St  Paul’s  crofs,  he  came  to  London,  where 
he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a  marriage  with 
Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daughter  of  his  hof- 
tefs.  Having  thus  loft  his  fellowfliip,  he  continued  in  - 
the  utmoft  diftrefs  till  the  year  1584,  when  he  was 
prefented  by  John  Cheny,  Efq;  to  the  re&ory  of  Dray- 
ton-Beaucham  in  Buckinghamftiire.  In  this  retire¬ 
ment  he  was  vifited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Mr 
George  Cranmer,  his  former  pupils.  .  They  found 
him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,*  tending  fome  lheep 
in  the  common  field,  his  fervant  having  been  ordered 
home  by  his  fweet  Xantippe.  They  attended  him  to 
his  houfe  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  company  by 
an  order  fromTiis-wife  Joan, .for  -him  to  come  and 
rock  the  cradle*  Mr  Sandys’s  reprefentation  to  his 
father,  of  his  tutor’s  fituation,  procured  him  the  maf- 
terfhip  of  the  Temple.  In  this  fituation  he  met 
with  confiderable  moleftation  from  one  Travers,  leo 
•turerof  the  Temple,  and  a  bigoted  Puritan,  who  in 
the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  confute  the  dotftrine  de¬ 
livered  in  the  morning.  From  this  difagreeable  fnua-~ 
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Hooker,  tion  lie  folicited  arclibifhop  Whitgift  to  remove  him  to 
^  Tome  country  retirement,  where  he  might  profecute 
*  £r*  his  fludies  in  tranquillity.  Accordingly,  in  1591,  he 

obtained  the  redtory  of  Bofcomb  in  Wiltfhire,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  of 
which  he  was  alfo  made  fub-dean.  In  1594  he  was 
prefented  to  the  re&ory  of  Bifhopfbourne  in  Kent, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.  He  was  buried  in 
his  own  parifh-church,  where  a  monument  was  erect¬ 
ed  to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  Efq.  He  was 
a  meek,  pious,  and  learned  divine.  He  wrote,  1.  Ec- 
clefiaftical  politie,  in  eight  books,  fol.  2.  A  difcourfe 
of  juflification,  &c.  with  two  other  fermons,  Oxford 
1 61 2,  4to.  Alfo  feveral  other  fermons  printed  with 
the  Ecclefiaftical  Politie. 

Hooker,  in  naval  architecture,  a  vefTel  much  u fed 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and  mailed 
'  like  a  hoy. —  Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  than  vef- 
fels  with  crofs-fail3  can  do.  They  are  from  50  to  zco 
tons  burden,  and  with  a  few  hands  will  fail  to  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  in- 
*to  a  circular  form,  commonly  u fed  for  fecuring  calks,  & c. 

Driving  a  Hoop,  a  boyifh  exercife,  of  good  effet 
in  rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  (lengthening 
the  nerves. 

HOOPER  (John),  bifhop  of  Worcefler,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  Proteflant  canfe,  was  born  in  Somerfet- 
(hire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton- 
collegc.  In  1518  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  afterwards  became  a  Ciftercian  monk  ;  but 
at  length,  dilliking  his  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  there  became  infe&ed  with  Lutheranifm.  In 
1539  he  was  made  chaplain  and  houfe-fteward  to  Sir 
John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fuffered  with  the  pro- 
te&or  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  ca¬ 
tholic  knight  r  as  Wood  calls  him,  dilcovering  his  chap¬ 
lain  to  be  a  heretic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  fome  time  in  France,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman 
called  Seintlo'w  ;  but  being  again  difcovered,  he  efca* 
ped  in  the  habit  of  a  falior  to  Ireland  ;  thence  embark¬ 
ed  for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his  abode  in  Switzerland. 
— When  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel’s  intereft  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Gloncefter;  and  in  1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Worcefler,  which  he  held  in  commenilam  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  But  queen  Mary  had  fcarce  afcended  the  throne, 
before  his  lordfhip  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and,  not 
choofing  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames.  He 
fuffered  this  terrible  death  at  Glouceiler,  on  the  9th 
*  of  February  1554,  being  then  near  60  years  of  age. 

He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  perfe&ly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  rem¬ 
nants  of  Popery  in  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
former  reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner’s  accnfers, 
which  fufficientlv  accounts  for  his  being  one  of  queen 
Mary’s  hrfl  facrifices  to  the  holy  fee.  He  was  a  per- 
fon  of  good  parts  and  learning,  as  may  be  found  in 
Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper  (George),  a  very  learned  writer,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  /killed  in  mathematics,  and 
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in  the  eaflern  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  in  thofe 
fees  above  24  years,  often  refufed  a  feat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  *)f 
the  bifhopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  bifhop  Comp¬ 
ton.  He  wrote,  r.  The  church  of  England  free  from 
the  imputation  of  Popery.  2.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  Prefbytery.  4.  An  inquiry 
into  the  flate  of  the  ancient  meafures.  3.  Dc  Valen - 
tinianorum  hxreji  conjeffura.  6  Several  fermons  ;  and 
other  works. 

HOOPING-cough.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine 

HOOPOE.  See  Upupa. 

HOORNBECK  (John),  profeflor  of  divinity  iri 
the  unfverfities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1617.  He  underdood  the  Latin,  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German, 
Englifh,  French,  and  Italian  languages;  and  publifhed 
many  works,  among  which  are,  1.  A  refutation  of 
Socinianifm,  in  3  vols  4to.  2.  A  treatife  for  the  con- 
vi&ion  of  the  Jews  3.  Of  the  converfion  of  the 
Heathens.  4.  Theological  inftitutions,  & c.  which 
are  written  in  Latin.  Mr  Bayle  reprefents  him  as  a 
complete  model  of  a  good  pallor  and  divinity  profef- 
for. 

HOP,  in  botany.  See  Humulus. 

Hops  were  firll  brought  into  England  from  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  in  the  year  1524.  They  are  firll  mentioned 
irt  the  Englifh  flatute-book  in  the  year  1552,  viz .  in 
the  5  and  6  of  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5.  And  by  an  a£l  of 
parliament  of  the  firfl  year  of  king  James  I.  anno  1603, 
cap  1  8.  it  appears,  that  hops  were  then  produced  in 
abundance  in  England. 

The  hop  being  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the 
article  of  brewing,  we  fhall  confider  what  relates  to  the 
culture  and  management  of  it,  under  the  following 
heads : 

Of  Soil,  As  for  the  choice  of  their  hop  grounds, 
they  elleem  the  richell  and  flrongeft  grounds  the  mofl 
proper  ;  and  if  it  be  rocky  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
the  furface  the  hops  will  profper  well ;  but  they  will 
by  no  means  thrive  on  a  ftiff  clay  or  fpongy  wet  land. 

The  Kentifh  planters  account  new  land  beft  for 
hops  ;  they  plant  their  hop  gardens  with  apple- trees  at 
a  large  diflance,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  ;  and 
when  the  land  hath  done  its  bell  for  hops,  which  thpy 
reckon  it  will  in  about  10  years,  the  trees  may  begin 
to  bear.  The  cherry  trees  laft  about  30  years,  and  by 
that  time  the  apple-trees  are  large,  they  cut  down  the 
cherry-trees. 

The  Effex  planters  account  a  moory  land  the  mofl 
proper  for  hops. 

As  to  the  lituation  of  a  hop-ground,  one  that  in¬ 
clines  to  the  fouth  or  wefl  is  the  mofl  eligible  ;  but  if 
it  be  expofed  to  the  northeafl  or  fouthwefl  winds,  there 
fhould  be  a  fheltcr  of  fome  trees  at  a  diflance,  becaufc 
the  northeafl  winds  are  apt  to  nip  the  tender  fhoots  in 
the  fpring  ;  and  the  fouthwefl  winds  frequently  break 
and  blow  down  the  poles  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
mer,  and  very  much  endanger  the  hops. 

In  the  winter-time  provide  your  foil  and  manure  for 
the  hop- ground  againll  the  Following  fpring. 

If  the  dung  be  rotten,  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  common  earth,  and  let  it  incorporate  together  till 
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you  have  occafion  to  make  ufc  of  it  in  making  your 
hop  hills ;  but  if  it  be  new  dung,  then  let  it  be  mixed 
as  before  till  the  fpring  in  the  next  year,  for  new  dung 
is  very  injurious  to  hops. 

Dung  of  all  forts  was  formerly  more  cofnmonly 
made  ufe  of  than  it  is  now,  efpecially  when  rotted  and 
turned  to  mould,  and  they  who  have  no  other  manure 
ljiuft  ufe  it  ;  which  if  they  do,  cows  or  hogs-dung,  or 
human  ordure  mixed  with  mud,  may  be  a  proper  com* 
poll,  becaufe  hops  delight  moll  in  a  manure  that  is 
cool  and  moift. 

Planting .  Hops  require  to  be  planted  in  a  fituation 
fo  open,  as  that  the  air  may  freely  pafs  round  and  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  dry  up  and  difiipate  the  moifture, 
whereby  they  will  not  be  fo  fubje&  to  fire-blafts,  which 
often  dtftroy  the  middles  of  large  plantations,  while  the 
outfides  remain  unhurt. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  planting,  it 
fhould,  in  the  preceding  winter,  be  plowed  and  harrow¬ 
ed  even  ;  and  then  lay  upon  it  in  heaps  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  frefli  rich  earth,  or  well-rotted  dung  and  earth 
mixed  together,  fufficient  to  put  half  a  bufhel  in  every 
hole  to  plant  the  hops  in,  unlefs  the  natural  ground  be 
very  frefli  and  good. 

The  hills  where  the  hops  are  to  be  planted  fhould 
'be  eight  or  nine  feet  afunder,  that  the  air  may  freely 
pafs  between  them ;  for  in  clofe  plantations,  they  are 
very  fubjedl  to  what  the  hop-planters  call  the  jire-blajl . 

If  the  ground  is  intended  to  be  ploughed  with  horfes 
between  the  hills,  it  will  be  bell  to  plant  them  in 
fquares  checquerwife  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  fo  fmall 
that  it  be  may  done  with  the  breaft-plough  or  fpade, 
the  holes  fhould  be  ranged  in  a  quincunx  form.  Which 
way  foever  you  make  ufe  of,  a  ftake  fhould  be  Ruck 
down  at  all  the  places  where  the  hills  are  to  be  made. 

Perfons  ought  to  be  very  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  plants  as  to  the  kind  of  Irop ;  for  if  the  hop-gar¬ 
den  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of  feveral  fort8  of  hops 
that  ripen  at  feveral  times,  it  will  caufe  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  and  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  owner. 

The  two  bell  forts  are  the  v.hite  and  the  grey  bind; 
the  latter  is  a  large  fquare  hop,  niore  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
fornit  r. 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  white  bind,  which 
ripens  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  common  ;  but 
this  is  tenderer,  and  a  lefs  plentiful  bearer  ;  but  it  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  comes  firfl  to  market. 

But  if  three  grounds,  or  three  dillant  parts  of  one 
ground,  be  planted  with  tliefe  three  forts,  there  will 
be  this  conveniency,  that  they  may  be  picked  fuccef- 
lively  ?s  they  become  ripe.  The  lets  fhould  be  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  with  three  or  more  joints  or  buds 
on  them. 

If  there  be  a  fort  of  hop  you  value,  and  would  in- 
creafe  plants  and  fets  from,  the  fuperfluous  binds  may 
be  laid  down  when  the  hops  are  tied,  cutting  off  the 
tops,  and  burying  them  in  the  hill  ;  or  when  the  hops 
are  dreffed,  all  the  cuttings  may  be  faved  ;  for  almoll 
every  part  will  grow,  and  become  a  good  fet  the  next 
fpring. 

As  to  the  feafons  of  planting  hops,  the  Kentifh 
planters  bell  approve  the  months  of  Odloher  and 
March,  both  which  fometimes  fucceed  very  well ;  but 
the  fets  are  not  to  be  had  in  October,  unlefs  from 
Vql.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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fome  ground  that  is  to  be  dellroyed  ;  and  iikewife  there 
is  fome  danger  that  the  fets  may  be  rotted,  if  the  win- 
ter  prove  very  wet  ;  therefore  the  moll  ufual  time  of 
procuring  them  is  in  March,  when  the  hops  are  cut 
and  dreffed. 

As  to  the  manner  of  planting  the  fets,  there  fhould 
be  five  good  fets  planted  in  every  hill,  one  in  the 
middle,  and  the  reft  round  about  Hoping,  the  tops 
meeting  at  the  centre  ;  they  muft  ftand  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  ground  ;  'let  them  be  preffed  clofe  with 
the  hand,  and  covered  with  fine  earth,  and  a  flick 
fhould  be  placed  on  each  fide  the  hill  to  fecure  it. 

The  ground  being  thus  planted,  all  that  is  to  be 
done  more  during  that  fummer,  is  to  keep  the  hills 
clear  from  weeds,  and  to  dig  up  the  eround  about  the 
month  of  May,  and  to  raife  a  fmall  hill  round  about 
the  plants.  In  June  you  mufl  twifl  the  young  bind 
or  branches  together  into  a  bunch  or  knot  ;  for  if  they 
are  tied  up  to  fmall  poles  the  firfl  year,  in  order  to 
have  a  few  hops  from  them,  it  wall  not  countervail  the 
weakening  of  the  plants. 

A  mixture  of  compoft  or  dung  being  prepared  for 
your  hop  ground,  the  beft  time  for  laying  it  on,  if  the 
weather  prove  dry,  is  about  Michaelmas,  that  the  wheels 
of  the  dung  cart  may  not  injure  the  hops,  nor  furrow 
the  ground  :  if  this  be  not  done  then,  you  muft  be 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  froft  has  hardened  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  bear  the  dung- cart ;  and  this  is  alfo  the  time 
to  carry  on  your  new  poles,  to  recruit  thofe  that  are 
decayed,  and  to  be  cafl  out  every  year. 

If  you  have  good  flore  of  dung,  the  beft  way  will 
be  to  fpread  it  in  the  alleys  all  over  the  ground,  and 
to  dig  it  in  the  winter  following.  The  quantity  they 
will  require  will  be  40  loads  to  an  acre,  reckoning 
about  30  bufhels  to  the  load. 

If  you  have  not  dung  enough  to  cover  all  the  ground 
in  one  year,^  you  may  lay  it  on  one  part  one  year,  and 
on  the  reft  in  another,  or  a  third  ;  for  there  is  no  occa 
fion  to  dung  the  ground  after  this  maimer  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years. 

Thofe  who  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  ufu- 
ally  content  themfelves  with  laying  on  about  twenty 
loads  upon  an  acre  every  year  ;  this  they  lay  only 
on  the  hills,  either  about  November,  or  in  the  fprincr; 
which  laft  fome  account  the  beft  time,  when  the  hops 
are  dreffed,  to  cover  them  after  they  are  cut  ;  but  if  it 
be  done  at  this  time,  the  compoft  or  dung  ought  to  be 
very  well  rotted  and  fine. 

Dr  effing  As  to  the  dreffing  of  the  hops,  when  the 
hop-ground  is  dug  in  January  or  February,  the  earth 
about  the  hills,  and  very  near  them,  ought  to  be  taken 
away  with  a  fpade,  that  you  may  come  the  more  con¬ 
veniently  at  the  flock  to  cut  it. 

About  the  end  of  February,  if  the  hops  were  plant¬ 
ed  the  fpring  before,  or  if  the  ground  be  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  dreffed  in  dry  weather  ;  but  elfe,  if  the  ' 
ground  be  flrong  and  in  perfe&ion,  the  middle  of 
March  will  be  a  good  time ;  and  the  latter  end  of 
March,  if  it  be  apt  to  produce  over-rank  binds,  or  the 
beginning  of  April  may  be  foon  enough. 

Then  having  with  an  iron  picker  cleared  away  ;*11  the 
earth  out  of  the  hills,  fo  as  to  clear  the  flock  to  the 
principal  roots,  with  a  fharp  knife  you  mufl  cut  off  all 
the  (hoots  which  grew  up  with  the  binds  the  laft  year; 
and  alfo  all  the  young  fuckers,  that  none  be  left  to  run 
4  M  in 
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Hop9.  in  the  alley,  and  weaken  the  hill.  It  will  be  proper 
to  cut  one  part  of  the  flock  lower  than  the  other,  and 
alfo  to  cut  that  part  low  that  was  left  higheft  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  By  purfuing  this  method  you  may  expeft 
to  have  flronger  buds,  and  alfo  keep  the  hill  in  good 
order. 

In  dreffing  thofe  hops  that  have  been  planted  the 
year  before,  you  ought  to  cut  off  both  the  dead  tops 
and  the  young  fuckers  which  have  fprung  up  from 
the  fets,  and  alfo  to  cover  the  flocks  with  line  earth  a 
finger’s  length  in  thicknefs. 

! The  poling.  About  the  middle  of  April  the  hops 
are  to  be  poled,  when  the  fhoots  begin  to  fprout  up  ; 
the  poles  muff  be  fet  to  the  hills  deep  into  the  ground, 
with  a  fquare  iron  picker  or  crow,  that  they  may  the 
better  endure  the  winds  ;  three  poles  are  fufficient  for 
one  hill.  Thefe  fhould  be  placed  as  near  the  hill  as  may 
be,  with  their  bending  tops  turned  outwards  from  the 
hill,  to  prevent  the  binds  from  entangling  ;  and  a  fpace 
between  two  poles  ought  to  be  left  open  to  the  fouth 
to  admit  the  fun-beams. 

The  poles  ought  to  be  in  length  1 6  or  20  feet, 
more  or  lefs  according  as  the  ground  is  in  ftrength  ; 
and  great  care  muff  be  taken  not  to  overpole  a  young 
or  weak  ground,  for  that  will  draw  the  flock  too  much, 
and  weaken  it.  If  a  ground  be  overpoled,  you  are  not 
to  expert  a  good  crop  from  it ;  for  the  branches  which 
bear  the  hops  will  grow  very  little  till  the  binds  have 
over-reached  the  poles,  which  they  cannot  do  when  the 
poles  are  too  long.  Two  fmall  poles  are  fufficient  for 
a  ground  that  is  young. 

If  you  wait  till  the  fprouts  or  young  binds  are  grown 
to  the  length  of  a  foot,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  where  to  place  the  largefl  poles  ;  but  if 
you  flay  till  they  are  fo  long  as  to  fall  into  the  alleys, 
it  will  be  injurious  to  them,  becaufe  they  will  entangle 
one  with  another,  and  will  not  clafp  about  the  pole 
readily. 

Maple  or  afpen  poles  are  accounted  the  befl  for 
hops,  on  which  they  are  thought  to  profper  befl,  be¬ 
caufe  of  their  warmth  :  or  elfe,  becaufe  the  climbing 
of  the  hop  is  promoted  by  means  of  the  roughnefs  of  the 
bark.  But  for  durability,  afhen  or  willow  poles  are  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  but  chefnut  poles  are  the  moft  durable  of  all. 

If  after  the  hops  are  grown  up  you  find  any  of 
them  have  been  under-poled,  taller  poles  may  be  pla¬ 
ced  near  thofe  that  are  too  fhort  to  receive  the  binds 
from  them. 

The  tying .  As  to  the  tying  of  hops,  the  buds 
that  do  not  clafp  of  themfelves  to  the  neared  pole 
when  they  are  grown  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  muff 
be  guided  to  it  by  the  hand,  turning  them  to  the  fun, 
whofe  courfe  they  will  always  follow.  They  muff  be 
#  bound  with  withered  rufhes,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  climbing  up  the  pole. 

This  you  mud  continue  to  do  till  all  the  poles  are 
furnifhed  with  binds,  of  which  two  or  three  are  enough 
for  a  pole  ;  and  all  the  fprouts  and  binds  that  you  have 
no  occafion  for,  are  to  be  plucked  up  ;  but  if  the 
ground  be  young,  then  none  of  tliefe  ufelefs  binds 
fhould  be  plucked  up,  but  fhould  be  wrapt  up  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  hill. 

When  the  binds  are  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
hands,  if  they  forfake  the  pole?,  you  fhould  make  ufe 
of  a  ftand*  ladder  in  tying  them  up. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  you  have  Hops, 
made  an  end  of  tying  them,  the  ground  mufl  have  “Y“— 
the  fummer  dreffing:  this  is  done  by  cafling  up  with 
the  fpade  fome  fine  earth  into  every  hill ;  and  a  month 
after  this  is  done,  you  muff  hoe  the  alleys  with  a 
Dutch  hoe,  and  make  the  hills  up  to  a  convenient 
bignefs. 

Gathering .  About  the  middle  of  July  hops  begin 
to  blow,  and  will  be  ready  to  gather  about  Bartholo¬ 
mew'  Tide.  A  judgment  may  be  made  of  their  ripe- 
nefs  by  their  flrong  feent,  their  hardnefs,  and  the 
brownilh  colour  of  their  feed. 

When  by  thefe  tokens  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  they 
muff  be  picked  with  all  the  expedition  poffible  ;  for  if 
at  this  time  a  ftorm  of  wind  fhould  come,  it  would  do 
them  great  damage  by  breaking  the  branches,  and 
bruifing  and  difcolouring  the  hops  ■,  and  it  is  very  well 
known  that  hops,  being  picked  green  and  bright,  will 
fell  for  a  third  part  more  than  thofe  which  are  difeo- 
loured  and  brown. 

The  moft  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is  into  a 
long  fquare  frame  of  wood,  called  a  bin,  with  a  cloth 
hanging  on  tenter  hooks  within  it,  to  receive  the  hops 
as  they  are  picked. 

The  frame  is  compofed  of  four  pieces  of  wood  join¬ 
ed  together,  fupported  by  four  legs,  with  a  prop  at 
each  end  to  bear  up  another  long  piece  of  wood,  pla¬ 
ced  at  a  convenient  height  over  the  middle  of  the  bin;, 
this  ferves  to  lay  the  poles  upon  which  are  to  be 
picked. 

This  bin  is  commonly  eight  feet  long,  and  three 
feet  broa‘1 ;  two  poles  may  be  laid  on  it  at  a  time,  and 
fix  or  eight  perfons  may  work  at  it,  three  or  four  oa 
each  fide. 

It  will  be  beff  to  begin  to  pick  the  hops  on  the  eaff 
or  north  fide  of  your  ground,  if  you  can  do  it  conve¬ 
niently  ;  this  will  prevent  the  fouth  weft  wind  from 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  plot  of  the  ground  con¬ 
taining  1 1  hills  fquare,  place  the  bin  upon  the  hill 
which  is  in  the  centre,  having  five  hills  on  each  fide  ; 
and  when  thefe  hills  are  picked,  remove  the  bin  into 
another  piece  of  ground  of  the  fame  extent,  and  fo 
proceed  till  the  whole  hop-ground  is  finifhed. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  to  be  picked,  you 
muff  take  great  care  not  to  cut  the  binds  too  near  the 
hills,  efptcially  when  the  hops  are  green,  becaufe 
will  make  the  fap  to  flow  exceffively. 

The  hops  muff  be  picked  very  clean,  i.  e.  free  from 
leaves  and  flalks ;  and,  as  there  (hall  be  occafion, 
two  or  three  times  in  a  day  the  bin  muff  be  emptied 
into  a  hop-bag  made  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  carried 
immediately  to  the  oaft  or  kiln  in  order  to  be  dried  1 
for  if  they  fhould  be  long  in  the  bin  or  bag,  they  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  be  difcoloured. 

If  the  weather  be  hot,  there  fhould  no  more  poles 
be  drawn  than  can  be  picked  in  an  hour,  and  they 
fhould  be  gathered  in  fair  weather,  if  it  can  be,  and 
when  the  hops  are  dry  ;  this  will  fave  fome  expence  ir* 
firing,  and  preferve  their  colour  better  when  they  are  * 
dried. 

The  crop  of  hops  being  thus  bellowed,  you  are  to 
take  care  of  the  poles  againfl  another  year,  which  are 
befl  to  be  laid  up  in  a  fhed,  having  fir  ft  ftripped  off  the 
haulm  from  them  ;  but  if  you  lave  not  that  conveni- 
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ency,  fet  up  tliree  poles  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  or 
fix  poles  (as  you  pleafe)  wide  at  bottom  ;  and  having 
fet  them  into  the  ground,  with  an  iron  picker,  and 
bound  them  together  at  the  top,  fet  the  reft  of  your 
poles  about  them  ;  and  being  thus  difpofed,  none  but 
thofe  on  the  outfide  will  be  fubjedt  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  for  all  the  inner  poles  will  be  kept  dry, 
unlefs  at  the  top;  whereas,  if  they  were  on  the  ground, 
they  would  receive  more  damage  in  a  fortnight  than 
by  their  Handing  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 

Drying,  The  beft  method  of  drying  hops  is  with 
charcoal  on  an  oaft  or  kiln,  covered  with  hair-cloth,  of 
the  fame  form  and  faftiion  that  is  ufed  for  drying  malt. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  any  particular  diredlions  for 
making  thefe,  fmee  every  carpenter  or  bricklayer  in 
thofe  countries  where  hops  grow,  or  malt  is  made, 
knows  how  to  build  them. 

The  kiln  ought  to  be  fquare,  and  may  be  of  10,  l  2, 
14,  or  1 6  feet  over  at  the  top,  where  the  hops  are 
laid,  as  your  plantation  requires,  and  your  room  will 
allow.  There  ought  to  be  a  due  proportion  between 
the  height  and  breadth  of  the  kiln  and  the  begueb  of 
the  fteddle  where  the  fire  is  kept,  viz,  if  the  kiln  be 
J  2  feet  fquare  on  the  top,  it  ought  to  be  nine  feet 
high  from  the  fire,  and  the  fteddle  ought  to  be  fix  feet 
and  a  half  fquare,  and  fo  proportionable  in  other  di- 
menfions. 

The  hops  muft  be  fpread  even  upon  the  oaft  a  foot 
thick  or  more,  if  the  depth  of  the  curb  will  allow  it ; 
but  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  oaft  if  the 
hops  be  green  or  wet. 

The  oaft  ought  to  be  firft  warmed  with  a  fire  before 
the  hops  are  laid  on,  and  then  an  even  fteady  fire  muft 
be  kept  under  them  ;  it  muft  not  be  too  fierce  at  firft, 
left  it  fcorch  the  hops,  nor  muft  it  be  fuffered  to  fink 
or  flacken,  but  rather  be  increafed  till  the  hops  be 
nearly  dried,  left  the  moifture  or  fvveat  which  the  fire 
has  raiftd  fall  back  or  difeolour  them.  When  they 
have  lain  about  nine  hours  they  muft  be  turned,  and  in 
two  or  three  hours  more  they  may  be  taken  oft  the 
oaft.  It  m:ny  be  known  when  they  are  well  dried  by 
the  brittlenefs  of  the  ftalks  and  the  eafy  falling  off  of 
the  hop  leaves.  j 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  turning  of  hops, 
though  it  be  after  the  mod  eafy  and  beft  manner,  is 
uot  only  an  injury  or  watle  to  the  hops,  but  alfo  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel  and  time,  becaufe  they  require  as  much 
fuel  and  as  long  a  time  to  dry  a  fmall  quantity,  by 
turning  them,  as  a  large  one.  Now  this  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  having  a  cover  (to  be  let  down  and  raifed 
at  pkafure)  to  the  upper  bed  whereon  the  hops  lie. 
This  cover  may  alfo  be  tinned,  by  nailing  fingle  tin 
plates  over  the  face  of  it  ;  fo  that  when  the  hops  begin 
to  chy,  and  are  ready  to  burn,  i.  e.  when  the  greateft 
part  of  their  moifture  is  evaporated,  then  the  cover  may 
be  let  down  within  a  foot  or  lefs  of  the  hops  (like  a 
reveiberatory),  which  will  reftedt  the  heat  upon  them, 
fo  that  the  top  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lovvermoft, 
and  every  hep  be  equally  dried. 

i>Vo-ovW.  As  foon  as  the  hops  are  taken  off  the 
kiln,  lay  them  in  a  room  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  to  cool,  give,  and  toughen  ;  for  if  they  are  bag¬ 
ged  immediately  they  will  powder,  but  if  they  lie  a 
while  (and  the  longer  they  lie  the  better,  provided  they 
be  covered  clofc  with  blankets  to  fecure  them  from  the 
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air)  they  may  be  bagged  with  mbre  fafety,  as  not  be¬ 
ing  liable  to  be  broken  to  powder  in  treading;  and  this 
will  make  them  bear  treading  the  better,  and  the  harder 
they  are  trodden  the  better  they  will  keep. 

The  common  method  of  bagging  is  as  follows  :  they 
have  a  hole  made  in  an  upper  floor,  either  round  or 
fquare,  large  enough  to  receive  a  hop-bag,  which  con- 
fills  of  four  ells  and  a  half  of  ell-wide  cloth,  and  alfo 
contains  ordinarily  two  hundred  and  a  half  of  hops;  they* 
tie  a  handful  of  hops  in  each  lower  corner  of  the  bag 
to  ferve  as  handles  to  it ;  and  they  fallen  the  rhouth  of 
the  bag,  fo  placed  that  the  hoop  may  reft  upon  thz 
edges  of  the  hole. 

Then  he  that  is  to  tread  the  hops  down  into  the 
bag,  treads  the  hops  on  every  fide,  another  perfon  con¬ 
tinually  putting  diem  in  as  he  treads  them  till  the  bag 
is  full;  which  being  well  filled  and  trodden,  they  unrip 
the  faftening  of  the  bag  to  the  hoops,  and  let  it  down, 
and  clofe  up  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  tying  up  a  handful 
of  hops  in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  as  was  done  in 
the  lower  part. 

Hops  being  thus  packed,  if  they  have  been  well 
dried,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place,  will  keep  good  feve- 
ral  years  ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  neither 
deftroyed  nor  fpoiled  by  the  mice  making  their  nefts 
in  them. 

Produce.  The  charge  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground  in 
moft  parts  of  England  where  hops  are  cultivated,  is 
computed  thus  :  three  pounds  for  the  huibandry,  four 
pounds  for  the  wear  of  the  poles,  five  pounds  for  pick¬ 
ing  and  drying,  one  pound  ten  Mlings  for  dung,  one 
pound  for  rent,  though  in  fome  places  they  pay  four  or 
five  pounds  an  acre  yeaily  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
ten  (hillings  for  tythe  5  in  all  L.  15  a  year.  The  hop- 
planters  in  England  reckon  that  they  have  but  a  mo¬ 
derate  return,  when  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  hops 
does  not  fell  for  more  than  L.30.  They  frequently 
have  fifty,  fixty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  in 
a  time  of  general  fcarcity  confiderably  more  :  fo  that, 
upon  the  whole,  if  the  total  charge  of  an  acre  of  hops 
is.  computed  at  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  its  average 
produce  at  thirty  pounds,  the  clear  profit  from  an  acre 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year.  But  the  plantation  of 
hops  has  lately  fo  much  increafed,  and  the  average 
produce  fo  much  exceeded  the  confumption,  that  hops 
have  been  with  many  planters  rather  a  lofing  than  a 
very  profitable  article. 

Ufes.  In  the  fpring-time,  while  the  bud  is  yet  ten¬ 
der,  the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cut  off,  and  boiled,  are 
ate  like  afparagus,  and  found  very  wholefome,  and  ef¬ 
fectual  to  loofen  the  body  ;  the  heads  and  tendrils  are 
good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the  feurvy,  and  moft  cuta¬ 
neous  difeafes  ;  decodlions  of  the  flowers,  and  fyrups 
thereof,  are  of  ufe  againft  peftilential  fevers;  juleps 
and  apozems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  for  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  and  hyfterical  affe&ions,  and  to  promote 
the  menfes. 

A  pillow  Huffed  with  hops  and  laid  under  the  head, 
is  faid  to  procure  deep  in  fevers  attended  with  a  deli¬ 
rium.  But  the  principal  ufe  of  hops  is  in  the  brew¬ 
ery  for  the  prefervation  of  malt  liquors  ;  which  by  the 
fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  and  diuretic 
bitter,  become  lefs  vifeid,  lefs  apt  to  turn  four,  more 
detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine,  and  in 
general  more  falubrious.  They  are  faid  to  contain  an 
4  M  s  agreeable 
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agreeable  odoriferous  principle,  which  promotes  the  vi¬ 
nous  fermentation.  When  {lightly  boiled  or  infufed 
in  warm  water,  they  increafe  its  fpirituofity. 

I  jaws  relating  to  Hops .  By  9  Anne,  cap.  121.  an 
additional  duty  of  3d  a  pound  is  laid  on  all  hops  im¬ 
ported,  over  and  above  all  other  duties  ;  and.  hops 
landed  before  eutiy  and  payment  of  duty,  or  without 
warrant  for  landing,  fhall  be  forfeited  and  burnt  ;  the 
{hip  alfo  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  concerned  in 
importing  or  landing  fhall  forfeit  5  1.  a  hundred  weight. 

7  Geo.  II.  cap.  *9.  By  9  Anne,  cap.  12  there  {hall 
be  paid  a  duty  of  id.  for  every  pound  of  hops  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  made  fit  for  ufe,  within  fix 
months  after  they  are  cured  and  bagged  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  are  required  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  40s.  an 
acre.  Places  of  curing  and  keeping  are  alfo  to  be  en¬ 
tered,  on  pain  of  50I.  which  may  be  vifited  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  at  any  time  without  obftru&ion,  wnder  the  penalty 
of  20L  All  hops  (hall,  within  fix  weeks  after  gather¬ 
ing,  be  brought  to  fuch  places  to  be  cured  and  bagged, 
on  pain  of  53.  a  pound.  The  re-bagging  of  foreign 
hops  in  Britifh  bagging  for  fale  or  exportation,  incurs 
a  forfeiture  of  icl.  a  hundred  weight ;  and  defrauding 
the  king  of  his  duty  by  ufing  twice  or  oftener  the  fame 
Bag,  with  the  officer’s  mark  upon  it,  is  liable  to  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  40I.  The  removal  of  hops  before  they  have 
been  bagged  and  weighed,  incurs  a  penalty  of  5c  1. 
Concealment  of  hops  fubje&s  to  the  forfeiture  of  20I. 
and  the  concealed  hops  ;  and  any  perfon  who  fhall  pri¬ 
vately  convey  away  any  bop3,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  king  and  owner,  fhall  forfeit  5s.  a  pound.  And 
the  duties  arc  required  to  be  paid  within  .fix  months 
after  curing,  bagging,  and  weighing,  on  pain  of  double 
duty,  two- thirds  to  the  king,  and  one-third  to  the  in¬ 
former.  No  common  brewer,  See .  fhall  ufe  any  bitter 
ingredient  inftead  of  hops,  on  pain  of  20I.  Hops 
which  have  paid  the  duty  may  be  exported  to  Ireland ; 
but  by  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  1  1 .  there  fhall  be  no  drawback  ; 
and  by  7  Geo.  II.  cap.  19.  no  foreign  hops  fhall  be 
landed  in  Ireland.  Notice  of  bagging  and  weighing 
fhall  be  fent  in  writing  to  the  officer,  on  pain  of  50I. 
6  Geo.  cap.  21.  And  by  14  Geo.  III.  cap.  68.  the 
officer  fhall,  on  pain  of  5I.  weigh  the  bags  or  pockets, 
and  mark  on  them  the  true  weight  or  tare,  the  planter’s 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year 
in  which  fuch  hops  were  grown  ;  and  the  altering  or 
forging,  or  obliterating  fuch  mark,  incurs  a  forfeiture 
of  iol7—The  owners  of  hops  fhall  keep  at  their  oafts, 
See.  juft  weights  and  feales,  and  permit  the  officer  to 
life  them  on  pain  of  20I.  6  Geo.  cap.  21..  And  ky 

10  Geo.  III.  cap.  44.  a  penalty  of  icol.  is  infli&ed 
for  falfc  feales  and  weights.  The  owners  are  allowed 
to  ufe  cafks  inftead  of  bags,  under  the  fame  regulations. 
6  Geo.  cap.  21.  If  any  perfon  fhall  mix  with  hops 
any  drug  to  alter  the  colour  or  feent,  he  fhall  forfeit 
5  1.  a  hundred  weight.  If  any  perfon  fhall  unlawfully 
and  malicioufiy  cut  hop  binds  growing  on  poles  in  any 
plantation,  he  fhall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  6  Geo.  II.  cap.  37.  By  a  late  a&,  five 
per  cent .  is  added  to  the  duties  on  hops. 

HOJPE  (Dr  John),  profefTor  of  botany  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
10th  of  May  1725.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr  Robert 
Hope  a  refpe&able  furgeon,  whofe  father.  Lord  Ran- 
keilar,  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  as  one  of  the  fena- 


tors  of  the  college  of  juftiee  in  the  kingdom  of  Scot-  Hope- 
land.  By  his  mother  he  was  defeended  from  the  an-  “’V* 
cient  family  of  Glafs  of  Sauchie  in  Stirlingfhire.  Af¬ 
ter  finifhing  the  ufual  courfe  of  fchool  education,  lie 
entered  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  having, 
as  it  were,  an  hereditary  predile£ion  for  the  healing 
art,  his  attention  was  foon  particularly  dire&ed  to  that 
branch  of  fcience.  Having  finifhed  his  academical 
education  at  Edinburgh,  he  vifited  other  medical 
fchools;  and  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Do&or  of  Medicine  from  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1750.  A  few  months  after  that,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficians  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  city.  After  he  had  continued  about,  ten  years  in 
practice,  difeharging  the  duties  of  his  profefTion  with 
a  degree  of  judgment,  attention,  and  humanity,  which 
did  him  great  honour ;  by  the  death  of  Dr  Al- 
fton  the  botanical  chair  in  the  univerfity  became  va¬ 
cant ;  when  Dr  Hope,  by  a  commiffion  from  his  fove- 
reign,  dated  the  1 3th  of  April  1761,  was  appointed 
king’s  botanill  for  Scotland  and  fuperintendant  of  the 
royal  garden  at  Edinburgh.  A  few  weeks  after  this 
he  was  eledled  by  the  town- council  of  Edinburgh  as 
the  fucceffor  of  Dr  Alfton  in  the  profefTorfhips  both  of 
botany  and  materia  medica  ;  and  thus  he  became  one 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  uni¬ 
verfity.  After  he  had  continued  for  about  fix  years 
to  give  regular  courfes  of  leisures  on  thefe  fubje&s, 
with  no  lefs  credit  to  himfelf  than  benefit  to  his  hear¬ 
ers,  teaching  the  one  branch  during  the  fummer,  and 
the  other  during  the  winter  months,  he  found  that  his 
health  was  confiderably  impaired ;  which  induced  hiir> 
to  form  the  refolution  of  refigning  the  materia  medi¬ 
ca,  and  of  afterwards  folely  confining  his  labours  as  a 
teacher  to  his  favourite  fcience  of  botany.  This  refo¬ 
lution  he  carried  into  efFeCt  in  the  year  1768  5  and  by 
a  new  commiffion  from  his  majefty,  dated  the  8th  of 
May,  he  was  nominated  regius  profefTor  of  medicine 
and  botany  in  the  univerfity,  and  had  the  offices  of 
king’s  botanift  and  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  garden 
conferred  upon  him  for  life,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  always  granted  during  pleafure  only. 

Dr  Hope’s  predeceffor,  although  a  learned  and  wor¬ 
thy  man,  could  never  obtain  fufficient  public  funds  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  proper  botanical  garden  at  E- 
dinburgh  ;  and  from  the  lituation  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  garden  at  that  time,  joined  to  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  confervatories  for  plants,  it  could  boaft  of 
no  riches  in  the  way  of  exotics.  Hie  only  field  for 
improvement,  therefore,  to  the  botanical  ftudent,  was 
the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  muft  indeed  be 
allowed  that  nature  has  been  uncommonly  liberal,  in 
affording  a  very  great  variety  of  indegenous  vegetables. 

In  this  fituation,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  garden  na¬ 
turally  fuggefted  itfelf  as  a  grand  and  important  ob- 
je&;  and  it  was  accomplifhed  by  the  zeal  and  induftry 
of  Dr  Hope,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  his  prefent 
majefty.  The  firft  affiftance  given  to  the  undertaking 
was  under  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Bute  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards,  under  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  a  per¬ 
manent  fund  for  tfie  fupport  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
this  place  was  eftablifhed,  which  may  render  it  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  any  in  Europe,  Dr  Hope’s  unwearied  ex- 
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Hope,  ertions  in  procuring  for  the  garden  tlie  vegetable  pro- 
— -v — -  dudtlons  of  every  climate,  could  not  be  exceeded.  His 
endeavours  were  couilantly  directed  in  adding  not  to 
the  ihovv,  but  to  the  riches  of  the  garden  ;  and  they 
were  employed  with  fucli  fuccefs,  that  in  a  very  ffiort 
time  the  intelligent  botanifl  might  gratify  his  curio- 
lit  y,  in  contemplating  the  rareft  plants  of  every  coun¬ 
try  which  has  yet  been  explored.  Nor  were  his 
jnduftrious  exertions  more  affiduoufiy  bellowed  in 
forming  and  enriching  the  garden,  than  in  cherifhing 
and  promoting  a  zeal  for  botanical  Undies.  From  but 
a  very  fmall  number  of  lectures,  which  were  all  that 
his  predeceftor  ever  gave,  he  gradually  prolonged  the 
courfe  till  it  became  as  complete  as  any  one  delivered 
at  this  place  ;  and  during  all  this  extended  courfe,  he 
taught  in  fueh  a  manner,  as  clearly  demonllrated  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ardour  and  enthufiafm  in  himfelf,  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  infpire  fimilar  emotions  in  others.  But 
even  fuch  precept,  and  fuch  example,  were  not  the 
only  means  lie  employed  for  directing  the  attention  of 
the  induftrious,  ingenious,  and  laudably  ambitious  ftu- 
dent,  to  this  branch  of  fcience.  By  bellowing,  entire¬ 
ly  at  his  own  expence,  an  annual  gold  medal,  as  a  tefti* 
mory  of  fuperior  merit,  he  gave  a  fpur  to  exertion, 
from  which  the  toils  of  lludy  were  alleviated  by  the 
love  of  fame,  and  the  labours  of  indullry  converted  in¬ 
to  the  pleafures  of  emulation. 

Dr  Hope  married  the  daughter  of  Dr  Stevenfon 
an  eminent  pliyfician  in  Edinburgh  5  by  whom  lie  had 
four  fous  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  November 
1786.  He  was  a  member  not  only  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  but  alfo  of  feveral  foreign  foeieties  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  didinguillicd 
office  of  prefident  of  the  royal  college  of  phylicians. 

*  Dr  Hope,  with  whom  it  was  a  principal  objedl  to  make 
botany  fubfervient  to  the  ads  more  immediately  ufe- 
ful  to  life,  and  particularly  to  medicine,  was  one  of 
the  firll  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Dick,  turned  his  attention  to  the  pradical  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rhubarb  in  Britain  ;  and  he  demonllrated 
the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  multiplied.  He 
lived  to  fee  it  cultivated  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the 
Britifh  market  was  no  longer  under  any  ueceffity  of 
depending  upon  foreign  climates  for  this  valuable  and 
once  expenfive  medicine  ;  alfo  he  has  fhown,  that  the 
afafetida  plant,  by  proper  attention,  not  only  bears  the 
,  viciffitudcs  of  our  climate,  but  grows  in  fuch  a  vigo¬ 

rous  and  healthful  Hate  as  to  be  fully  impregnated  with 
its  adive  gum.  There  is  therefore  reafon  to  hope, 
that  by  the  exertions  of  future  indullry,  the  fhop  of  the 
apothecary  may  be  fupplied  with  this  article  alfo  from 
his  own  garden.  Belides  being  the  author  of  fome 
papers  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  particularly 
two  refpeding  the  ufeful  plants  juft  mentioned.  Dr 
Hope  had  in  contemplation  a  more  extenfive  botanical 
work,  on  which  he  had  bellowed  much  fludy  and  re¬ 
flection.  It  was  his  wifh  to  increafe  thofe  advantages 
which  refult  from  the  very  ingenious  and  ufeful  arti¬ 
ficial  arrangement  of  Linnseus,  by  conjoining  it  with 
a  fyllem  of  vegetables  dillributed  according  to  their 
great  natural  orders.  For  this  purpofe,  no  inconfider- 
able  part  of  that  time  which  he  could  fpare  from  other 
unavoidable  engagements  was  employed  in  attempts 
to  improve  and  perfed  natural  method  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  vegetables.  In  this  work  he  had  made  very 


conliderable  progrefs  ;  and  it  mufl  be  the  fubjed  of  Hope 
fincete  regret  to  every  lover  of  botany,  if  from  the  II 
event  of  his  death  the  public  lhall  be  for  ever  deprived  Hopper, 
of  thofe  fruits  of  his  labours.  J 

Hope,  in  ethics,  is  the  dtfire  of  fome  good,  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  belief  of  the  poffibility,  at  lead,  of  obtaining 
it,  and  enlivened  with  joy,  greater  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lefs  probability  of  our  pofTeffing  the  ob- 
jed  of  our  hope.  Alexander,  preparing  for  his  Allan 
expedition,  dillributed  his  hereditary  dominions  among 
his  friends;  allotting  to  fome  villages,  to  others  bo¬ 
roughs,  to  others  cities  ;  and  being  afked  what  lie 
had  referved  for  himfelf,  replied,  Hope. 

Good-HoPE .  See  GooD-Hope. 

HOPE  A,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polydelphia  clafs  of  plants* 

The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  fuperior;  the  corolla  penta- 
petalous ;  the  llamina  are  many  and  coalited  into  five 
pencils;  there  is  one  Ryle  ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with 
a  trilocular  kernel.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the 
tin&ora,  a  native  of  Carolina. 

HOPKINS  (Ezekiel),  bifhop  of  Derry  in  Ireland, 
was  the  fon  of  an  obfeure  clergyman  in  Devonfhire  ; 
and  was  for  fome  time  a  choriller  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  ulher  of  the  adjoining  fchool.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Prefbyterian  miniller,  and  was  ex¬ 
tolled  as  an  excellent  preacher.  John,  lord  Roberts, 
happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  fo  pleafed  with 
his  perfon,  his  difeourfe,  and  his  manner,  that  he  re¬ 
tained  him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was  fent  in  quali¬ 
ty  of  lord  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ;  and  on  his  being  recalled,  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  him  to  his  fucceffor,  that  he  was 
foon  preferred  to  the  biihopric  at  Raphoe,  whence  he 
was  tranflated  to  Derry.  During  the  war  under  the 
earl  of  Tyrconnel  at  the  revolution,  he  withdrew  in¬ 
to  England;  and  was  chofen  minider  of  St  Mary,  AL- 
dtrmanbury,  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1690.  His 
fermons,  his  expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
that  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  are  much  efleemed.  His 
works  were  printed  together  in  1710,  folio.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mr  Charles  Hopkins,  feveral  of  wliofe 
poetical  pieces  are  in  Dryden’s  Mdcellanies. 

HOPLITES,  Hoplit^e  (formed  of  oxkov  armour)9 
in  antiquity,  were  fuch  of  the  candidates  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  and  other  facred  games  as  ran  races  in  armour. 

One  of  the  fined  pieces  of  the  famous  Parrhafius 
was  a  painting  which  reprefented  two  lioplites  ;  the 
one, running,  and  feeming  to  fweat  large  drops  ;  the 
other  laying  his  arms  down,  as  quite  fpent  and  out 
of  breath. 

HOPLITOD ROMOS  (formed  of  or\ev  armour , 
and  /  run),  in  the  ancient  gymnaftic  fports,  a 
term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  went  through  thofe 
toilfome  and  robuft  exercifes  in  complete  armour ;  by" 
which  the  exercife  became  much  more  violent,  and  the 
wearing  of  armour  in  the  time  of  battle  much  more 
eafy. 

HOPLOMACHI,  Orxtftaxpt  (compofed  of  ox  hr* 
armour ,  and  /tayo/au  Ifght ),  in  antiquity,  were  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  gladiators  who  fought  in  armour  ;  either  com¬ 
pletely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  or  only  with  a  caik 
and  cuirafs. 

HOPPER,  a  veflcl  wherein  feed-corn  h  carried  at 
the  time  of  Towing. 
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The  ward  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  wooden  trough  in  a  lents  foon  made  him  known  to  Auguftus  and  Mecar-  Horl 

mill,  into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground.  nas,  who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him,  and  loaded  0 

HO R,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  trad  of  Arabia  him  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contra&ed  a  ftridl  Horitc^ 
Petrsea,  fituated  in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraelites  friendfhip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
took  to  the  fouth  and  fouth*  eafl  of  Edom  in  their  way  other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  lived  without  ambi- 
to  the  borders  of  Moab  :  on  this  mountain  Aaron  tion,  and  led  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life/with  his 
died.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Horites.  This  trad  friends;  but  was  fubjed  to  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes, 
was  alfo  called  Seir ,  either  from  a  native  Horite,  or  He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  There  are  ft  ill  extant  his 
from  Efau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy  Odes,  Epiftles,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry ;  of  which 
habit  of  body  ;  whofe  poflerity  drove  out  the  Ho-  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  The 
rites.  belt  ate  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio;  of  Paris, 

HORiE.  See  Hours.  1691,  quarto;  of  Cambridge,  1699;  and  that  with 

HORiEA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  facrifices,  confift-  Bentley's  emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1 7  1 1. 

ing  of  fruits,  &c.  offered  in  fpring,  fummer,  autumn,  HORD,  in  geography,  is  ufed  for  a  company  of 
and  winter;  that  heaven  might  grant  mild  and  wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
temperate  weather.  Thefe,  according  to  Meurfius,  but  ftroll  about,  dwelling  in  waggons  or  under  tents, 
were  offered  to  the  goddeffes  called  i.  e.  Hours ,  .to  be  ready  to  fhift  as  foon  as  the  herbage,  fruit,  and 
who  were  three  in  number,  attended  upon  the  Sun,  the  prefent  province,  is  eaten  bare  :  fuch  are  feveral 
prefided  over  the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  and  had  di-  tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particulary  thofe  who  inhabit 
vine  worfhip  paid  them  at  Athens.  beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan  and 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  gramma-  Bulgaria, 
rian  of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas,  who  A  hord  confifts  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  cir- 
firft  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Conftantinople  cle,  and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The  in- 
under  the  reign  of  Theodofius.  There  are  extant  un-  habitants  in  each  hord  ufually  form  a  military  company 
der  his  name,  two  books  on  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  or  troop,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the  captain, 
Egyptians  ;  which  Aldus  firft  published  in  Greek  in  and  depends  on  the  general  or  prince  of  the  whole  na- 
1505,  in  folio;  and  they  have  often  been  publifhed  tion. 

fince,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is  not  cer-  HORDEUM,  barley,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  * 
tain,  however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  6f 
was  the  author  of  thefe  books ;  they  being  rather  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more  an-  4th  order,  Gramma .  The  calyx  is  lateral,  bivalved, 
dent  date:  on  which  head,  fee  Fabricius’s  Bibliotheca  uniflorous,  and  triple.  The  involucrum  confifts  of  fix 
Grseca.  leaves,  and  contains  three  flowers.  There  are  eight 

HO  RATH,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under  the  fpecies;  only  one  of  which,  viz.  the  murinum,  or  wall- 
reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  fought  againfl  the  three  barley-grafs,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  The  native  place 
Curiatii,  who  belonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two  of  the  vulgare,  or  common  barley  cultivated  in  our 
of  the  Horatii  were  firft  killed  ;  but  the  third,  by  his  fields,  is  not  known.  For  the  culture,  &c.  of  common 
addrefs,  fucctfiively  flew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by  barley,  fee  Agriculture,  n°  139 — 146. 
this  victory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjedl  to  the  HORDICALIA,  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
Romans.  See  Rome.  religious  feaft  held  among  the,  Romans,  wherein  they 

HORATIUS,  .furnamed  Coc/es  from  his  lofing  an  facrificed  cattle  big  with  young.  This  feaft  fell  on 
eye  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  coilful  Horatius  April  15.  on  which  day  they  facrificed  30  cows  with 
Pulvillus,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the  three  bro-  calf  to  the  goddefs  Tellus  or  the  Earth  ;  part  of  them 
thers  who  fought  againfl  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna,  were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
laying  fiege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janicu-  taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  afhes  at  firft  by 
lum;  and  purfued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  the  pontifices,  afterwards  by  the  eldeft  of  the  Yeftal 
Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculum.  Largius,  virgins. 

Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fuftained  the  fhock  HOREB,  or  Oreb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrcea, 
of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their  en-  contiguous  to  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Sinai ; 
tering  the  city  with  the  Romans;  but  Largius  and  the  feene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

Herminius  having  palled  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes  HORES  IT  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain,  beyond 
was  left  alone,  and  repulfed  the  enemy  till  the  bridge  Solway  Frith.  Now EJhdale  (Camden), 
was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw  himfelf  armed  HORITES,  an  ancient  people,  who  at  the  begin- 
into  the  T}ber,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered  ning  dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Seir  beyond  Jordan 
Rome  in  triumph  (Gen.xiv.  6  )  They  had  princes,  and  were  power- 

Horatius  (Quintus  Flaccus),  the  moft  excellent  ful,  even  before  Efau  made  a  conqueft  of  their  coun- 
of  the  Latin  pcets  of  the  lyric  and  fatirical  kind,  and  try,  (id.  xxxvi.  20 — 30.)  The  Horites,  the  defeend- 
the  meft  judicious  critic  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was  ants  of  Seir,  and  the  Edomites,  fetm  afterwards  to 
the  grandfon  of  a  freedman,  and  was  born  at  Venu-  have  been  confounded,  and  to  have  compofed  but  one 
fium  64  B.  C.  He  had  the  beft  matters  in  Rome,  people  (Deut.  ii.  2.  xxxiii.  2.  and  Judg.  v.  4.)  They 
after  which  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens,  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and  Arabia  Deferta,  to  the 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Bril-  fouth-eatt  of  the  promifed  land.  We  find  the  Hebrew 
tus  and  CafTius,  but  left  his  fhield  at  the  battle  of  Phi-  word  C'mn  Chorim ,  which  in  the  book  of  Genefis  19 
lippi.  Seme  time  after,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  tranflat’ed  Horites ,  to  be  ufed  in  an  appellative  fenfe  in 
to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  ta-  feveral  other  paflages  of  feripture,  and  to  fignify  no- 
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Horehound  bles,  or  great  and  powerful  men  (1  Kings  xxl.  8,  1  r . 

ti  and  Neh.  ii.  16.  iv  14.  v.  7.  vl.  1  7.  vii.  5.  xii.  1 7.  Eccl. 
Horizon  x  ,  ^  Ifa<  xxxiv.  12.  Jer.  xxvil.  20.  xxxix.  6.)  ;  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  hence 
their  heroes  in  like  manner  as  they  derived  Anax  “  a 
king,”  from  the  fons  of  Anak,  the  famous  giant  in 
Paleftine. 

HOREHOUND,  Ballota,  or  Stachys,  in  botany. 

See  Marrubium. 

HORIZON,  or  Horison,  in  geography  and  aflro- 
nomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts  or  hemifpheres }  the  one  upper  and 
vifible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  opilav,  which  literally  fignifies  ii  bounding  or 
terminating  the  fight being  formed  of  opfa,  termi- 
no ,  clefnio ,  “  I  bound,  I  limit  whence  it  is  alfo  cal¬ 
led  finilor,  “  finifher.”  See  Astronomy  and  Geo¬ 
graphy. 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenfihle . 

Rational,  true ,  or  ajlronomtcal  Horizon ,  which  is  al¬ 
fo  called  fimply  and  abfolutely  the  horizon,  is  a  great 
circle,  whole  plane  pafles  through  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It 
divides  the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemi¬ 
fpheres. 

Senjille ,  vifible ,  or  apparent  Horizon ,  is  a  leffer  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fphere  from  the  invifible.  Its  poles,  too,  are  the  ze¬ 
nith  and  nadir:  and  confequently  the  fenfible  horizon  is 
parellel  to  the  rational ;  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 
and  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals. ---The  fenfi¬ 
ble  horizon  is  divided  into  eajlern  and  c vejlern .  The 
eajlern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife.  The  wejlern  or  oc - 
cidual  horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  flars  fet.  The  al¬ 
titude  or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  an 
arch  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and  the 
fenfible  horizon. 

By  fenfible  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a  circle  ; 
which  determines  the  fegment  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  .over  which  the  eye  can  reach  ;  called  alfo  the 
pbyfical  horizon .  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  fpacious  hori¬ 
zon ,  a  narrow  fcanty  loorizon. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon. — We  fay,  a  horizontal  plane ,  horizontal 
line,  &  c. 

Horizontal  Dial,  19  that  drawn  on  a  parallel  to  the 
horizon  :  having  its  gnomon,  or  ftyle,  elevated  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  it  is  de- 
ligned  for.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  fimple  and  eafy.  The  manner  of  defevibing  them, 
fee  under  the  article  Dial. 

Horizontal  Line ,  in  perfpe&ive,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  :  or,  it  is  the  interfeClion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpe&ive  planes.  See  Perspective. 

Horizontal  Plane,  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the- place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling  is  to  find  whether  two 
points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane ;  or  how  much  the 
deviation  is.  See  Levelling. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  perfpe&ive,  is  a  plane  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  eye,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  perfpe&ive  plane  at  right  angles. 
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Horizontal  Projection,  See  Geography,  n°  66,  69. 

Horizontal  Range ,  or  Level  Range,  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  is  the  line  it  deferibes,  when  directed  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Jioiizon  or  horizontal  line.  See  Gunnery, 
pajfnu 

Horizontal  Moon .  See  Astronomy,  n°  374. 

Horizontal  Speculum .  See  Speculum. 

HORMINUM,  clary,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
daftof  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4  2d  order,  Herticillata .  The  calyx  is  cam- 
panulated,  with  four  fegments  nearly  equal,  the  fourth 
larger,  and  emarginated ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
concave.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  which  is  .the  verbenaceum,  or  common  wild 
clary.  It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly  ground 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  fometimes  been 
called  0 cuius  Chr'fli ,  from  the  fuppofed  virtues' of  its- 
feeds  in  clearing  the  fight,  which  it  does  by  its  vifeous 
covering  ;  for  when  any  thing  happens  to  fall  into  the 
eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  at  one  corner,  and  4 
the  eyelid  kept  clofe  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gently 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  flick, 
to  it,  and  lo  be  brought  out.  The  virtues  of  this  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  garden  clary,, 
but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 

HORN,  in  phyfiology,  a  hard  fub (lance  growing 
on  the  heads.of  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven¬ 
footed  quadrupeds  ;  and  ferving  them  both  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence. 

The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their 
gelatinous  matter  ;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged  with 
alefs  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  fufficientiy  condenfed  to  have  a  firm  and  folid  con¬ 
fidence.  By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  Papin’s  di- 
gefter,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  is  a  perfectly  anim.alifed  matter,  and  furnifhes, 
in  diftillation  the  fame  principles  as  all  animal  matters  ;. 
that  is,  at  firft  a  pure  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water  ;  thenxa  volatile- 
alkaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pene¬ 
trating  and  ftrong ;  a  fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil ;  a  con¬ 
crete  volatile  fair,  which  forms  ramifications  upon  the 
Tides  of  the  receiver  \  much  air ;  fetid  oil,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  black  and  thick  5  and  laftly,  it 
leaves  in  the  retort  a  confiderable  quantity  of  almofl: 
incombuftible  coal,  from  which,  after  its,  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  fixed  alkali  can  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  firft 
in  the  diftillation  of .  horn,  is  fufceptible  of  acquiring 
great  thinnefs  and.  volatility  by  repeated  diftillations, 
and  is  then  called  the  oil  of  clippeL 

The  horns  of  flags,  and  of  other  animals  of  that 
kind,  are  the  moft  proper  to  furnifh  the  animal  oil  to 
be  rectified  in  the  manner  of  dippel  ;  beeaufe  they  yield 
the  large  ft  quantity.  Tliefe  horns  alfo  differ  from  the 
horns  of  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  is  in?* 
bones  ;  lienee  they  feem  to  poffefs  an  intermediate  na¬ 
ture  betwixt  hoins  and  bones. 

Hart' s* Horn.  See  Hart's- Horn. 

Horns  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  arts  and. 
manufactures.  Bullocks  horns,  foftened  by  the  fire* 
ferve  to  make  lanthorns,  combs,  knives,  ink-horns,  to¬ 
bacco  boxes,  & c». 
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Dyeing  of  Horn- — Black  is  performed  by  deeping 
brafs  in  aqua-fortis  till  it  be  returned  green  :  with  this 
the  horn  is  to  be  waflied  once  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  a  warmed  dec  oft  ion  of  logwood  and  water.  Green 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  & c.  in  alum-water  ;  then  with 
verdigtife,  ammoniac,  and  white- wine  vinegar  ;  keep¬ 
ing  it  hot  therein  till  fufficiemly  green.  Red  is  be¬ 
gun  by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  and  finifhed  by  de- 
coftion  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  fletped 
in  rain  water,  drained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of 
Brazil-wood  added.  In  this  decoftion  the  bone,  &c. 
is  to  be  boiled  till  fufficiently  red. 

Dr  Lewis  informs  us  that  horns  receive  a  deep  black 
ilain  from  folution  of  filler.  It  ought  to  be  diluted 
to  fucli  a  degree  as  not  fenfibly  to  corrode  the  fnbjeft  ; 
and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  neceffary,  at  confi- 
derahle  intervals,  the  matter  being  expofed  as  much  as 
pcflible  to  the  fun,  to  haften  the  appearance  and  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  colour. 

Dyeing  or  flaming  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoifrfljell. — 
The  horn  to  be  dyed  mud  be  fird  preded  into  proper 
plates,  feales,  or  other  flat  foim  ;  and  the  following 
mixture  prepared.  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and 
of  litharge  one  part  ;  temper  them  together  to  the 
confidence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  pade 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fucli  as  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer 
refemblance  of  the  tortoife-fhell.  The  horn  mud  re¬ 
main  in  this  manner  covered  with  the  pade  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry  ;  when,  the  pade  being  brufhed  off, 
•the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranf¬ 
parent,  in  the  manner  of  tortoife-fhell  ;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of  latten  called  qjjldue ,  will  be 
fearedy  didinguifhabk  from  it.  It  requires  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  the  pade  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
effeft  of  nature  :  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
femitranfparcnt  parts  ;  which  may  be  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fome  of  the  pade  to  weaken  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  particular  places  $  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddifh 
brown  will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interfper- 
fed,  efpecially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  wall 
greatly  increafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
limilitude  with  the  real  tortoife-fhell.. 

Horn  is  alfo  a  fort  of  mufical  indrument  of  the 
wind  kind  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and 
bring  together  the  dogs  and  the  hunters.  The  term 
anciently  was,  wind  a  horn ,  all  horns  being  in  thofe 
times  compaffed  ;  but  fince  flraight  horns  are  come  in 
fafhion,  they  fay  blow  a  horn ,  and  fometimes  found  a 
horn.-- There  are  various  leffons  on  a  horn  ;  as  the  re¬ 
cheat,  double  recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or  fare¬ 
well  recheat,  &c.  See  Recheat. 

The  French  horn  is  no  other  than  a  wreathed  or 
contorted  trumpet.  It  labours  under  the  farhe  defefts 
as  the  trumpet  itfelf ;  but  thefe  have  of  late  been  fo 
palliated,  as  to  require  no  particular  feleftion  of  keys 
for  this  indrument.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1773,  a  foreigner,  named  Spandau,  played  in  a  con¬ 
cert  at  the  opera-houfe  a  ccncerto,  part  whereof  was 
in  the  key  of  C,  with  the  minor-third  ;  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  which  all  the  intervals  feemed  to  be  as  per- 
feft  as  in  any  vvind-indrument.  This  improvement 
-was  effefted  by  putting  his  right-hand  into  the  bottom 
N*  IJ7- 


or  bell  of  the  indrument,  and  attempering  the  founds 
by  the  application  of  his  fingers  to  different  parts  of 
the  tube. 

The  Hebrews  made  ufe  of  horns,  formed  of  rama 
horns,  to  proclaim  the  jubilee  ;  whence  the  name  ju¬ 
bilee. 

Cape  Horn.  See  Terra  del  Forgo. 

HoRN-Beam,  in  botany.  See  Carp  in  us. 

Horn- Bill,  in  ornithology.  See  Buceros. 

Horn  Blend ,  is  a  black  or  green  indurated  bole  of 
clay,  confiding  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  didin- 
guifhable  from  thofe  of  mica,  by  being  lefs  fhining, 
thicker,  and  reftangular.  It  is  generally  found  amongd 
iron  ores,  and  fometimes  intermixed  with  mica,  form¬ 
ing  a  compaft  done. 

Human- Horns.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh’s  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  Lancafliire,  Chefhire>  and  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byfhire,  is  the  print  of  a  woman  with  two  horns  on 
her  head.  When  fhe  was  28  years  of  age  an  excre- 
fcence  grew  upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  conti¬ 
nued  30  years,  and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After 
four  years  (he  cad  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two 
others.  After  four  years  fhe  cad  thefe  alfo  ;  and  the 
horns  which  were  on  her  head  in  1668  (the  time  when 
the  account  was  written)  were  then  loofe.  Her  pic¬ 
ture  and  one  of  her  horns  are  in  Aflimole’s  rnufeum. 
In  the  univerfity  library  at  Edinburgh  is  preferved  a 
horn  which  was  cut  from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Love, 
in  the  50th  year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  a- 
bove  the  ear,  and  was  growing  feven  years. 

Horn  Di/temper,  a  difeafe  incident  to  horned  cattle, 
affefting  the  internal  fubdance  of  the  horn  commonly 
called  the  pith,  which  it  infenfibly  wafits,  and  leaves 
the  horn  hollow.  The  pith  is  a  fpongy  bone,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  an  unftuous  matter.  It 
is  furnifhed  with  a  great  number  of  fmall  blood  veffds, 
is  overfpread  with  a  thin  membrane,  and  appears  to  be 
united  by  futures  with  the  bones  of  the  head. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  account  of  this  didemper,  publifhed  by 
Dr  Tofts  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy, 
vol.  i.  the  faid  fpongy  bone  is  fometimes  partly,  and 
fometimes  entirely,  waded  The  horn  lofes  its  natural 
heat,  and  a  degree  of  coldnefs  is  felt  upon  handling 
it.  The  diitemper.  however,  is  feldom  fufpefted  with¬ 
out  a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  other  fymp- 
toms,  which  are  a  duhiefs  in  the  countenance  of  the 
bead,  a  fluggiflmefs  in  moving,  a  failure  of  appetite, 
an  inclination  to  lie  down,  and,  when  accompanied 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  biain,  a  giddinefs  and 
frequent  toiling  of  the  head.  The  limbs  are  fometimes 
affefted  with  itiffnefs,  as  in  a  rheumatifm  ;  in  cows 
the  milk  often  tails,  the  udder  is  hard,  and  in  almoft 
all  cafes  there  is  a  fudden  wading  of  the  flefh.  As 
foon  as  the  didemper  lVdifcovered,  an  opening  into 
the  difeafed  horn  fhould  be  immediately  made  ;  which 
may  be  done  with  a  gimlet  of  a  moderate  fize,  in  fuch 
a  part  of  the  horn  as  is  mod  favourable  for  the  dif- 
charge.  It  is  recommended  as  mod  prudent  to  bore 
at  fird  two  or  three  inches  above  the  head.  If  it  is 
found  ^hollow,  and  the  gimlet  paffes  through  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  no  blood  difeharges  from  the  aper¬ 
ture,  it  may  be  bed  to  bore  dill  lower,  and  as  near 
the  head  as  it  (hall  be  judged  that  the  hollowucis  ex¬ 
tends  This  opening  is  aflirmed  to  be  a  neceffary 
meafure,  and  often  gives  immediate  relief.  Care  mud 
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be  taken  to  keep  it  clear,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  clogged  by 
a  thin  fluid  that  gradually  oozes  out  and  fills  up  the 
paffage.  Some  have  pradlifed  fawing  off  the  horn  ; 
but,  according  to  the  beft  obfervations,  it  does  not 
fucceed  better  than  boring.  From  the  cafes  Dr  Tufts 
has  feen,  he  is  led  to  conclude  that  injections  are  in 
general  unneceffary;  that,  when  the  diftemper  is  early 
difeovered,  no  more  is  required  than  a  proper  opening 
into  the  horn,  keeping  it  fufficiently  clear  for  the  ad- 
miffion  of  freih  air,  the  removal  of  the  comprefiion, 
and  the  difeharge  of  floating  matter.  But  when  the 
diftemper  has  communicated  its  effedls  to  the  brain,  fo 
a3  to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  it  i8 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  method  of  cure  will 
fucceed. 

Horn- Fi ft ,  Gar-fjh,  or  Sea-Necclle.  See  Esox. 

HoRN-lVork ,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  demi-baftions  joined  by  a  curtain.  See  Forti¬ 
fication. 

HORNBY,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lune,  and  beautified 
with  a  handfome  patochial  chapel.  The  ruins  of  a 
decayed  caftle  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  here.  W.  Long.  2. 
20.  N.  Lat.  54.  6. 

HORN-castle,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  had  a  caftle,  as  the  name  imports  ;  from  the 
archite&ure  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  are 
fometimes  dug  up  here,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  ftation  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almoft  furrounded  with  water.  It  is  a 
figniory  of  13  lordfliips.  In  thefe  lord  (hips  there  are 
feveral  chapels  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  mother-church, 
and  pretty  numerous.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  fairs  in  June  and  Auguft. 

HORNDON,  a  town  of  Effex,  in  En  land.  It 
ftands  near  a  rivulet,  that  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
hence  falls  into  the  Thames,  which  is  there  called  the 
Hope .  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

HORNECK  (Dr  Anthony),  a  learned  and  pious 
divine,  was  born  at  Baccharach,  in  the  Lower  Pala¬ 
tinate,  in  1641.  He  ftudied  divinity  under  Dr  Span- 
keim  at  Heidelberg;  and  afterwards  coming  to  Eng¬ 
land,  completed  his  ftudies  at  Oxford,  and  became  vi¬ 
car  of  Allhallows  in  that  city.  In  1665,  he  removed 
into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  ;  and  was 
tutor  to  his  grace’s  fon,  then  lord  Torrington.  The 
duke  prefewted  him  to  the  re&ory  of  Doulton  in  De- 
vonfhire,  and  procured  for  him  a  prebend  in  Exeter. 
He  wa^  afterwards  chofen  preacher  of  the  Savoy.  In 
5693,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Weftminfter, 
and  the  fame  year  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Wells.  He  publifhed,  I.  The  great  law  of 
confideration.  2.  The  happy  afcetick.  3.  Delight 
and  judgment.  4.  The  fire  of  the  altar.  5.  The  ex- 
creife  of  prayer.  6.  The  crucified  Jefus.  7.  Several 
fermons,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1696,  and 
was  interred  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monument 
is  erefted  to  his  memory. 

HORNERS,  thofe  people  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
prepare  various  utenfils  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  *1  he 
horners  were  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  fraterni¬ 
ty  in  the  city  of  London  fome  hundred  yeats  ago.  In 
the  rei^n  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  That  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  Eng- 
Vgl.  VIII.  Part  II. 


land,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this 
bufinefs  loft  to  the  nation.  For  this  reafon  was  made 
the  ftatnte  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  the  fale  of  horns  to 
foreigners  (except  fuch  as  the  faid  horners  refufed) 
was  prohibited  ;  and  the  wardens  had  power  granted 
them  to  fearch  all  the  markets  in  London  and  24  miles 
round,  and  to  infpeCt  Sturbndge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  pra&ices,  and  to  purchafe  horns  at  ftated 
prices.  But  on  plaufible  pretences  this  law  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  horners  again  applied  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  king  Edward’s  ftatute  was  renewed  (excep¬ 
ting  as  to  the  infpe&ion  of  the  fairs),  and  ftill  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  unwrought  horns  into 
this  conntiy  is  alfo  prohibited.  In  1750,  there  were 
exported  to  Holland  514,500  lantern-leaves,  befides 
powder  flafks.  There  was  formerly  a  duty  of  20  fhil- 
lings  a  thoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  this  duty  was 
taken  off,  and  thefe  and  all  other  manufactures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company 
of  horners  were  incorporated  January  12.  1638  ;  and 
confift  of  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  and  nine  afliftants, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  have  a  warehoufe  in 
Spitalfields,  to  which  the  horns  are  fent  as  brought 
from  town  and  country  markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceafed  members 
having  equal  fhares. 

HORNET,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  wafp.  Sec 
Vespa. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing  iffuing  from 
the  fignet,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  at  the  inftance  of  a 
creditor  againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to  pay 
or  perform  within  a  certain  time,  under  pain  of  being 
declared  rebel,  and  by  a  caption  put  in  prifon. 

HORNIUS  (George),  profeffor  of  hiftory  at  Ley¬ 
den,  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  and  died  at  Leyden 
in  1670.  He  was  a  little  maniacal  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  ;  which  diforder  was  fuppofed  to  be  occa- 
fined  by  the  lofs  of  6000  florins  he  had  entrufted  with 
an  alchemift  at  the  Hague.  His  works  are,  1 ,  Hiftoria 
Eccleftajlka  ad  an.  1 666.  This  has  been  well  efteemed. 
2.  De  Origin ibus  Americams ,  1652,  8vo.  3.  Geogra - 
phia  Vetus  &  Nova .  4.  Or  his  PoTiticus .  He  was  a 

man  of  vaft  reading,  rather  than  great  parts. 

HORNSEY,  a  town  in  Yoikfhire,  188  miles  from 
London.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  by  a  fmall  arm  of 
the  fea  ;  and  the  church  having  a  high  fteeple,  is  a  noted 
fea  mark.  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  ftreet  here 
called  Hornfey  beck ,  which  was  wafhed  away  by  the  fea, 
except  a  houfeor  two.  E.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat  54.  o. 

Hornsey,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  five  miles  north 
of  London.  It  ie  a  long  ftraggiing  place,  fituated  in 
a  low  valley,  but  extremely  pleafant,  having  the  new- 
river  winding  through  it.  Its  church,  of  which  High- 
gate  is  a  hamlet,  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  with  the  fiones 
that  came  from  Lodge-Hill,  the  bifliop  of  London’s 
hunting-feat  in  his  park  here  ;  it  having  been  his  ma¬ 
nor  from  the  moft  ancient  times.  About  a  mile  nearer 
this  is  a  coppice  of  young  trees,  called  Hornfey -'wood, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  public  houfe,  to  which 
great  numbers  of  perfons  refort  from  the' city.  This 
houfe  being  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  affords  a  de¬ 
lightful  profpeCt  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

HORNPIPE,  a  common  inftruinent  of  mufic  in 
4  N  Wales$ 
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Wales,  confiding  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  da¬ 
ted  diftances,  and  a  horn  at  each  end  ;  the  one  to  col* 
left  the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  to  carry  off  the  founds  as  modulated  by  the  per¬ 
former. 

Hornpipe  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  Englifli  air,  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  the  above  inftrurrent.  The  mea- 
fure  of  this  air  is  triple  time,  with  fix  crotchets  in  a 
bar  ;  four  of  which  arc  to  be  beat  with  the  hand  down 
and  two  up. 

HOROLOGIUM,  o^a oytov  (compofed  of  vp*  bora, 
Ci  time,  hour,”  and  “  fpeech,  difcour fe”),  a 

common  name  among  ancient  writers  for  any  inftrument 
or  machine  for  meafuring  the  hours  ;  (fee  Chronome¬ 
ter). —  Such  are  our  clocks,  watches,  fun* dials,  3cc. 
See  Clock,  Watch,  Dial,  and  Clepsydra. 

Modern  inventions,  and  gradual  improvements,  have 
given  birth  to  fome  new  terms  that  come  properly  un¬ 
der  this  head,  and  annexed  new  meanings  to  others 
totally  different  from  what  they  had  originally.  All 
chronometers  that  announced  the  hour  by  ftriking  on 
a  bell,  were  called  clgcks  :  thus,  we  read  of  pocket- 
clocks,  though  nothing  could  feem  more  abfurd  than 
to  fuppofe  that  a  clock,  according  to  the  modern  idea, 
fhould  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  In  like  manner,  all 
clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the  hour  were  called  watches 
or  time-pieces;  and  the  different  parts  of  a  ftriking  elock 
were  diltinguifhed  by  the  watch  part  and  the  clock- 
part  ;  the  former  meaning  that  part  which  meafures 
the  time,  and  the  latter  the  part  which  proclaims  the 
the  hours.  In  the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  the 
lioufe  of  commons,  anno  17*3)  relative  to  the  longi 
tude  aft,  he  ftates  the  difficulties  of  afeertaining  the 
longitude  by  means  of  a  watch:  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
feveral  circumftances,  that  his  remarks  were  direftly 
to  be  under ftood  of  a  time- piece  regulated  by  a  pen¬ 
dulum  ;  for  his  objeftions  are  founded  on  the  known 
properties  of  the  pendulum,  fome  of  which  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  the  properties  of  the  balance  and  fpring. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  all  the  attempts  of 
Huygens  for  finding  the  longitude  were  by  means  of 
pendulum  clocks  that  did  not  ftrike  the  hour,  and  con- 
fequently,  according  to  the  language  of  the  times,  were 
called  watches .  At  this  time  fuch  machines  for  rnea- 
furing  time  as  are  fixed  in  their  place  are  called  clocks , 
if  they  ftrike  the  hour  :  if  they  do  not  ftrike  the  hour, 
they  are  called  time-pieces  ;  and  when  conftrufted  with 
more  care,  for  a  more  accurate  meafure  of  time,  they 
are  called  regulators .  Some  artifts  of  late  have  affefted 
to  call  fuch  watches  as  were  conftrufted  for  aftrono- 
mical  and  nautical  obfervations  by  the  name  of  time¬ 
pieces,  probably  to  intimate  that  they  poffefs  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  thofe  conftrufted  with  a  pendulum. 

Mr  John  Harrifon  firft  gave  the  name  of  time-keeper 
to  his  watch,  for  the  performance  of  which  he  received 
from  parliament  the  fum  of  L.  20,000.  See  Longi¬ 
tude. 

For  the  account  of  the  principles  of  this  machine, 
fee  Time-keeper.  And  for  the  chief  improvements 
that  have  been  made  for  the  more  accurate  meafure  of 
time,  fee  Pallets,  Pendulum,  and  Scapement. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  aftrology,  the  degree  or  point 
of  the  heavens  rifing  above  the  eaftern  point  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  at  any  given  time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be 
made  of  a  future  event ;  as,  the  fortune  of  a  perfon 


then  born,  the  fuccefs  of  a  defign  then  laid,  the  we a-  Horofcopy 
ther,  &c.  The  word  is  compofed  of  bora,  “  hour,”  H 
and  the  verb  fpeffo,  confidero ,  “  I  confider.”  Horfe> 

They  were  formerly  ib  infatuated  with  horofeopes, 
that  Albertus  Magnus,  Cardan,  and  others,  are  laid 
to  have  had  the  temerity  to  draw  that  of  Jtfus  Chrift. 

Horoscope  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fcheme  or  figure  of 
the  twelve  houfes  ;  i.  e.  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
wherein  is  marked  the  difpolition  of  the  heavens  for 
any  given  time.  Thus  we  fay,  to  draw  a  horoleope, 
conftruft  a  horofeope,  &c.  We  call  it,  more  peculiar¬ 
ly,  calculating  a  nativity ,  when  the  life  and  fortune  of 
a  perfon  are  the  fubjtft  of  the  prediftion  ;  for  they 
draw  horofeepts  of  cities,  great  enterprises,  Si c.  Sec 
House. 

HOROSCOPY.  See  Divination, >  2. 

IIORREA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  public  ma¬ 
gazines  of  corn  and  fait  meat,  out  of  which  the  fol- 
diers  were  furnifhed  on  their  march  in  the  military 
roads  of  the  empire.  Horrea  was  alfo  the  name  which 
they  gave  to  their  granaries. 

HORROX  (Jeremiah),  an  eminent  Englifh  aftro- 
nomer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Texteth  near 
Liverpool  in  Lancafhire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  fcience  and  of  the  world,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  juft  finifiied  his  Ve¬ 
nus  in  foie  vifa  ;  which,  with  fome  other  works,  were 
publifhed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  quarto. 

HORROR,  ftriftly  fignifies  fnch  an  excefs  of  fear 
as  makes  a  perfon  tremble.  See  Fear,  Fright,  and 
Terror.  In  medicine,  it  denotes  a  fhivering  and 
{baking  of  the  whole  body,  coming  by  fits.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers,  but  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  thafe  of  the  intermittent  kind. 

Horror  of  a  Vacuum ,  was  an  imaginary  principle 
among  the  ancient  philofopliers,  to  which  they  aferibed 
the  afeent  of  water  in  pumps,  and  other  fimilar  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  are  now  known  to  be  oecafioncd  by 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

HORSE,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Equus. 

Horfes  were  very  rare  in  Judsa  till  Solomon’s  time. 

Before  him  we  find  no  horfemen  mentioned  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Ifrael.  David  having  won  a  great  battle 
again  ft  Hadadezer  king  of  Shobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  5.), 
took  1 700  horfes,  and  lamed  all  belonging  to  the  cha¬ 
riots  of  war,  referving  only  100  chariots.  The  judges 
and  princes  of  Ifrael  ufed  generally  to  ride  on  mules 
or  affes.  After  David’s  time,  horfes  were  ir«**e  common 
in  the  country  of  Judah,  &c.  Solomon  is  the  firft  king 
of  Judah  who  had  a  great  number  of  horfes,  and  be 
kept  them  rather  for  pomp  than  for  war ;  for  we  do 
not  read  that  he  made  any  military  expeditions.  He 
had,  fays  the  feripture  (1  Kings iv.  26.)  40,000  flails 
of  horfes  for  his  chariots,  and  1^.000  horfemen  diflri- 
buted  in  his  fortified  places  ( 1  Kin^s  x.  26.)  He  had  hig 
horfes  from  Egypt  (ibid.  ver.  28,  29.)  ;  and  there  wa» 
not  a  fet  which  did  not  coft  him  more  than  600  ffie- 
kels,  which  make  of  our  money  about  9c  1.  Mofes 
had  forbidden  the  king  of  the  Hebrews  to  keep  a 
great  number  of  horfes  (Deut.  xvii.  16.),  left  at  any¬ 
time  he  fhould  be  inclined  to  carry  the  people  back 
into  Egypt. 

We  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  (xxiii.  17.), 
that  Jofiah  took  away  the  horfes  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  his  predcceffors  had  confecrated  to  the  fun.  We 
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Horfe.  know  the  fnn  was  worfhipped  over  all  the  eaft,  and 
— v“  that  the  horfe,  the  fwifteft  of  tame  beafls,  wa9  confe- 
crated  to  thi3  deity,  who  was  reprcfented  as  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  the  moft  beautiful  and  fwifteft 
hotfes  in  the  world,  and  performing  every  day  his 
journey  from  ealt  to  weft,  in  order  to  communicate  his 
light  to  mankind.  Xenophon  defcribes  a  folemn  fa- 
crifice  of  horfes,  which  was  made  with  ceremony  to 
the  fun  :  they  were  ail  the  fineft  fleeds,  and  were  led 
with  a  white  chariot,  crowned,  and  confecrated  to  the 
fame  god.  We  may  believe  that  the  horfes  which  Jo- 
fiah  removed  out  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  like  facrifices.  The  rabbins  inform 
us,  that  thefe  horfes  were  every  morning  put  to  the 
chariots  dedicated  to  the  fun,  whereof  there  is  men¬ 
tion  made  in  the  fame  book  ;  and  that  the  king,  or 
fome  of  his  officers,  got  up  and  rode  to  meet  the  fun 
in  its  riling,  a3  far  as  from  the  eaflern  gate  of  the 
temple  to  the  fuburbs  of  Jerufalem.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  horfes  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
kings  were  of  wood,  ft  on  e,  or  metal,  ere&ed  in  the 
temple  111  honour  of  the  fun  t  Others,  that  they  were 
horfes  which  none  were  permitted  to  ride  er  fallen  to 
the  yoke,  but  were  free,  and  left  to  themfeives,  like 
thofe  which  Julius  Ccefar  let  loofe  and  fet  at  liberty  af¬ 
ter  his  paffage  of  the  Rubicon. 

Horfes  were  ufed  both  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  in  war,  but  were  not  originally  very  numerous  ; 
for  as  each  horfeman  provided  his  own  horfe,  few 
would  be  able  to  bear  the  expence.  Horfes  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  were  managed  by  the  voice  alone,  or  by 
a  Twitch,  without  bridle,  faddle,  or  ftirrups.  Their 
harnefs  was  fkius  of  beafls,  or  fometimes  cloth.  Both 
horfes  and  men  amongft  the  Greeks  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  probation  before  their  admiffion  into  the  cavalry. 
— Horfe- races  were  common  amongft  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  place  where  they  ran  or  breathed 
their  courfers  was  called  hippodromus . 

Management  vf  a  JIoRse  upon  and  after  a  Journey.  See 
that  his  Jhoes  be  not  too  itrait>  or  prefs  his  feet,  but 
be  exactly  fhaped ;  and  let  him  be  fhod  fome  days  be¬ 
fore  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
his  feet. 

Zportrt»jn's  Obferve  that  he  is  furnifhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
Ditliorury.  him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  Weary,  which  horfemen  call  'making  ufe  of  hisffth 
leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  fhotild  reft  upon  his  bars 
about  half  a  fingerVbreadih  from  his  tufhes,  fo  as  not 
to  make  him  frumble  his  lips ;  the  curb  fhould  reft  in 
‘the  hollow  of  his  beard  a  little  above  the  chin  ;  and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of 
buff  or  other  fofl  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  do  not  teft  upon  his 
withers,  k ins,  or  back-bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it 
do  not  prefs  his  back  more  than  another. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe’s  Tides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  ft irr up -leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean;  to  hin¬ 
der  it,  you  fhould  fix  a  leather- ftrap  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  faddle,  and 
make  the  ftirrup-leather  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  fhort  marches*  efpecially 
if  your  horfe  has  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time  : 
fuffer  him  to  It  ale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined  5 


and  not  only  fo*  but  invite  him  to  it :  but  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  your  mares  to  ftale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will  be 
thereby  diminifhed. 

It  is  advifable  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the 
horfe  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  when 
put  into  the  liable,  you  may  unbridle  him  :  but  if 
your  bufinefs  obliges  you  to  put  on  fharply,  you  muft 
then  (the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  in 
&  man’s  hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees  ;  other- 
wife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind  $ 
but  in  cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  fheltered 
walk,  flable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole  body  be 
rubbed  and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  theit*  horfes  legs 
rubbed  down  with  ftraw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  liable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that 
means  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatefl  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  effe&s  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  :  not  that  th£ 
rubbing  of  horfes  legs  19  to  be  difallowed;  on  the  con* 
trary,  we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  firft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  tke  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bit  wafhed,  cleanfed,  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  his  Ray  at  pleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  you  have  uot  given  him 
water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  wafhed  in  good  mild 
ale. 

The  dull  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  give  them  bran  well  moiftened  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  cool  and  refrefh  their  mouths  ;  or  wafh  their 
mouths  and  tongues  with  a  wet  fpunge,  to  oblige  them 
to  eat. 

The  foregoing  directions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding  ;  but  if  you  have  rode  excefiively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  aud  ferape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
fweating-knife,  or  feraper,  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  and  going  always  with  the  hair ;  then  rub  his 
head  and  ears  with  a  large  hair-cloth,  wipe  him  alfo 
between  the  fore-legs  and  hind-legs ;  in  the  mean 
while,  his  body  fhould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  ftraw, 
efpecially  under  his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till 
he  is  thoroughly  dry-. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him;  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place*  let  him  be  gently  led  lip  and 
down  in  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  where  he  {lands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately  ;  ferape  off 
the  fweat  5  let  the  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth,  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe’s  ;  then  rub  his 
head,  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whole 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry :  let  him  not  drink  till 
thoroughly  cool  and  has  eaten  a  few  oats  ;  for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the 
faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pan- 
nels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  irtn,  a  man  fhould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 
w  hether  they  want  any  of  their  fhocs,  or  if  thofe  they 
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Horfe.  have  do  not  reft  upon  their  fides;  afterwards  he  (hould 
—v~ ~  pick  and  dear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel,  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  fhoes  and  foies. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river  caufe  their  feet  to  be  (topped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  eafe  the  pain  therein  ;  and  if  it  be  in 
the  evening,  let  the  dung-  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition  :  but 
if  your  horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requifite  to 
anoint  the  fore-feet,  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs, 
with  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s- greafe,  before  you  water 
him  in  the  morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  (hould  be 
alfo  greafed  at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  indead  of  eat¬ 
ing,  lay  themfelves  down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt 
to  think  them  lick  :  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes,  he 
will  fee  they  are  lively  and  good;  and  if  he  offers  them 
meat  as  they  are  lying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly  ; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme¬ 
ly  hot,  which  difeovers  their  fuffering  in  that  part. 
You  muft  therefore  fee  if  their  (hoes  do  not  reft  upon 
their  foies,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly 
known  without  unihoeing  them  ;  but  if  you  take  off 
their  (hoes,  then  look  to  the  inflde  of  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  the 
foies  are  more  fmooth  and  (hining  than  the  others  : 
in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts, 
and  fix  on  their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 
Hopping  the  foies  with  fealding  hot  black  pitch  or 
tar. 

After  a  long  day’s  journey,  at  night  feel  your 
horfe’s  back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fwelled  (if 
you  do  not  immediately  difeover  it,  perhaps  you  may 
after  fupper),  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it 
with  good  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the 
galls  are  between  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy  ;  but 
if  the  oftler  rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  lie  will  fel- 
dom  be  galled  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  prelerve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  in  (bullions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel-nails  of  the 
fore-feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  (hoe,  then  four ;  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  neck, 
and  feed  him  for  10  or  12  days  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats  ;  but  keep  him  well  lit¬ 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  is 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwell,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  eafed,  the  fhoes  would  prefs  and  llraiten  them 
too  much  :  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  (lop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a  while  ;  but  do  not  take  the  (hoes  off,  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
that  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  horfe’s  leg3.  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of 
the  confidence  of  thick  broth  ;  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fnull  fait,  rub  his  fore-legs  from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind-tegs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them 
well  with  and  againft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may 
fink  in  and  (lick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morn¬ 
ing,  not  wetting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that 
evening  in  a  pail;  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  ri¬ 


ver,  or  waffi  his  legs  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good,  Horfe. 
and  will  keep  them  from  fwelling.  — y— 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  feet, 
make  a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftened 
cow-dung,  and  keep  it  in  their  fore -feet  during  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  do  very  ill ;  becaufe,  though  the 
continual  moifture  that  iffues  from  the  dung  occafions 
the  growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  (brinks  it  fo 
exceffively  when  out  of  that  place,  that  it  fplits  and 
breaks  like  glafs,  and  the  foot  immediately  flraitens. 

For  it  is  certain,  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many  people)  fpoils  a  horfe’s  hoof :  it  does  in¬ 
deed  moiiten  the  foie;  but  it  dries  up  the  hoof,  which  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  it.  In  order,  therefore,  tore- 
cover  a  liorfe’s  feet,  inilead  of  cow-dung,  fill  a  hole 
with  blue  wet  clay,  and  make  him  keep  his  fore-feet 
in  it  for  a  month. 

Mod  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journeys,  have  their  flanks  altered  without 
being  purfy,  efpecially  vigorous  horfes  that  have  work¬ 
ed  too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  ho¬ 
ney  very  well  mingled  with  fealded  bran  ;  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it ;  but  as  foon  as  yon  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 
fealded  bran  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glifters. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor¬ 
tion  of  oats;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary  beneficial, 
if  he  be  not  purfy. 

If  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe;  and  if  (he  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceffive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  them  fubjeA  to  the 
farcy.  You  (hould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving 
them  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little 
blood  from  them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  water  heartily,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  that  lie  will  recover  in  a  (hort  time.  As  to 
the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  a  journey,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules  : 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horfe  J 

drink  of  the  firft  good  water  you  come  to,  after  feven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter. 

That  is  accounted  good  water  which  is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  (linking. 

This  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him  gallop 
along  time  after  drinking;  for  if  fo,  you  muft  forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  call  'ivateringr 
courfes ,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay )  into  wind;  yet,  fays 
M.  de  Solleyfcl,  it  is  the  moil  pernicious  practice  that 
can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  are  ren¬ 
dered  purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
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draught ;  and  notwi  hftanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat 
very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
you  have  dill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet* 
ter  after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none 
at  all  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  is  very 
warm,  you  fhould,  at  coming  out  of  the  water,  redouble 
your  pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm 
the  water  in  his  belly. 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  your  journey;  becaufe,  if  when 
you  happen  to  bait  he  be  hot  or  fweaty,  you  mult 
not  let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  en¬ 
danger  his  life  ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  of,  his 
exceflive  third  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he 
will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two, 
which  perhaps  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for 
a  baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render 
him  unfit  for  travel. 

If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  his  belly :  this  will  only  cleanfe  his  legs  ; 
but  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  will  biud  up  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  prevent  them  from  defcending. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have 
not  had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the 
road,  he  will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little  ; 
therefore  he  fhould  have  his  oats  given  him  wafhed  in 
ale  or  beer,  or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed 
him  again  after  he  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often  fpoiled 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water  ;  becaufe  they 
fay  the  water  makes  fhe  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out 
of  the  fiomach  uiidigeiled.  But  M.  de  Solleyfel  af¬ 
firms,  that  though  it  be  the  common  cuflom  not  to  do 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both 
before  and  after,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be  warm,  and 
has  been  hard  rode;  for  they  will  be  a  great  deal  the 
better  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  lick. 

Breeding  of  Horses .  When  the  dallion  is  chofen, 
and  all  the  mares  intended  for  him  are  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  there  mud  be  another  done* horfe,  to  difcover 
which  of  the  mares  are  in  heat ;  and,  at  the  lame  time, 
contribute  to  inflame  them.  All  the  mares  are  to  be 
brought  fuccellively  to  this  done*  horfe  ;  which  fhould 
alfo  be  inflamed,  and  differed  frequently  to  neigh.  As 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one,  fuch  as  are  not  in  heat  keep 
him  off,  whilH  thofe  which  are  fo  fuffer  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  them.  But  inltead  of  being  allowed  to  fatisfy 
his  impulfe,  he  mud  be  led  away,  and  the  real  dallion 
fub diluted  in  his  Head.  This  trial  is  neceflary  for  af- 
certaining  the  true  time  of  the  mare’s  heat,  efpecially 
of  thofe  which  have  not  yet  had  a  colt ;  for  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fuch  as  have  recently  foaled,  the  heat  ufually 
begins  nine  days  after  their  delivery;  and  on  that  very 
day  they  may  be  led  to  the  ftallion  to  be  covered  ;  and 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  above  mentioned, 
it  may  be  known  whether  they  are  dill  in  heat.  It 
they  are,  they  mull  be  covered  a  feoond  time  ;  and 
thus  fucceflively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  con¬ 
tinues  :  for  when  they  are  impregnated,  their  heat 
abates,  and  in  a  few  days  ceafes  entirely. 

But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  eafily  and  con¬ 
veniently,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  luccefs  and 
advantage,  great  attention,  expence,  and  precaution 
ar.e  requifite.  The  dud  mud  be  fixed  in  a  good  foil, 
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and  in  a  fuitable  place,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Horfo. 
mares  and  dallions  intended  to  be  ufed.  This  fpot  v  " 
mud  be  divided  into  feveral  parts,  inclofed  with  rails 
or  ditches  well  fenced  ;  in  the  part  where  the  paflure 
is  the  richeft,  the  mares  in  fold,  and  thofe  with  colts 
by  their  fides,  are  to  be  kept.  Thofe  which  are  not 
impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  are  to  be 
feparated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  clofe, 
where  the  padure  is  lefs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
too  fat,  which  would  obftrudt  the  progrefs  of  genera¬ 
tion.  La  illy,  the  young  Hone  colts  or  geldings,  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  dried  part  of  the  fields,  and  where 
the  ground  is  mod  unequal  ;  that  by  running  over  the 
uneven  furface,  they  may  acquire  a  freedom  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  legs  and  fhoulders.  This  clofe,  where  the 
llont?  colts  are  kept,  mud  be  very  carefully  feparated 
from  the  others,  led  the  young  horfes  break  their 
bounds,  and  enervate  themfelves  with  the  mares.  If 
the  tra<d  be  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of 
thefe  clofes  into  two  parts,  for  putting  oxen  and  horfes 
into  them  alternately,  the  paitnre  will  lad  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  if  continually  eaten  by  horfes;  the  ox  impro¬ 
ving  the  fertility,  whereas  the  horfe  leffens  it,  in  each 
of  thefe  clofes  fhould  be  a  pond  ;  danding  water  being 
better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them  :  and  if 
there  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  they  fhould  be  left 
danding,  their  fhade  being  very  agreeable  to  the  horfes 
in  great  heats;  but  all  items  or  dumps  fhould  be  grub¬ 
bed  up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
thefe  paflures  your  horfes  fhould  feed  during  the  dim¬ 
mer  ;  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  fhould  be  kept  in 
the  liable  and  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  alfo  mutt  be 
houfed,  and  never  differed  to  feed  abroad  in  winter, 
except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  Hand  in  the 
liable  fhould  be  fed  more  with  draw  than  hay  ;  and 
moderately  exert ifed  till  covering  time,  which  gene¬ 
rally  lads  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  But  during  this  feafon  they  fhould  have  no 
other  exercife,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 
food  as  ufual.  Before  the  dallion  is  brought  to  the 
mare,  he  fhould  be  dreffed,  as  that  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  his  ardour.  The  mare  mud  alfo  be  curried,  and 
have  no  fhoes  on  her  hind  feet,  fome  of  them  being 
ticklifh,  and  will  kick  the  dallion.  A  perfon  holds 
the  mare  by  the  halter,  and  two  others  lead  the  dallion 
by  long  reins  ;  when  he  is  in  a  proper  fituation,  ano¬ 
ther  affiflant  carefully  directs  the  yard,  pulling  afide 
the  mare’s  tail,  as  a  fingle  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
geroufly.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  dallion  does  - 
not  complete  the  work  of  generation,  coming  from  the 
mare  without  making  any  injedlion  :  it  fhould  there¬ 
fore  be  attentively  obferved,  whether,  in  the  lad  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  copulation,  the  dock  of  the  dallions  tail 
has  a  vibrating  motion  ;  for  fuch  a  motion  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  emifiion  of  the  feminal  lymph.  If  he 
has  performed  the  a£l,  he  mud  on  no  confideration  be 
fuffered  to  repeat  it  ;  but  be  lead  away  diredlly  to  the 
dable,  and  there  kept  two  days.  For,  however  able  a 
good  dallion  may  be  of  covering  every  day  during  the 
three  months,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a 
mare  only  every  other  day:  his  produce  will  be  greater; 
and  he  Limfelf  lefs  exhauded.  During  the  fird  feven 
days,  let  four  different  mares  be  fucceflively  brought  to 
him  ;  and  the  ninth  day  let  the  fird  be  again  brought, 
and  fo  fuccefiiv.ely  vvhile  they  continue  in  heat :  but  as  > 
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foon  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  a  frefli  mare  is  to 
be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
days;  and  as  feveral  retain  even  at  the  firfl,  fecond,  or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  ftallion,  by  fuch  ma¬ 
nagement,  may,  dining  the  three  months,  cover  15  or 
18  mares,  and  beget  10  or  12  colts.  Thefe  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  feminal  lymph  ;  fo 
that  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  is  Hied  during  the 
emiffion.  In  the  mare3  likewife  is  ail  emiffion,  or  ra¬ 
ther  diflillation  of  the  feminal  lymph,  during  the  whole 
time  they  are  horfing;  ejedling  a  vifcid  whitifh  lymph, 
called  the  heats,  which  ceafe  on  conception.  This 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  hippomanes ;  and  pretended 
that  philtres  might  be  made  of  it,  one  remarkable  ef- 
fedl  of  which  was,  to  render  a  horfe  frantic  with  lull. 
This  hippomanes  is  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  fecund ines  of  the  foal,  which  M.  Daubenton  firfl; 
difcovered,  and  has  fo  accurately  defcribed  its  nature, 
origin,  and  fituation.  The  ejection  of  this  liquor  is 
t.he  molt  certain  fign  of  the  mare’s  heat;  but  it  is  alfo 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  neighihgs*  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
horfes.  After  being  covered,  nothing  more  is  requi- 
iite  than  to  lead  her  aWay  to  the  field.  The  fir  It  foal 
of  a  mare  is  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as  the  fucceed- 
ing  ;  fo  that  care  fliould  be  taken  to  procure  for  her, 
the  firfl  time,  a  larger  ftallion,  that  the  defedl  of  the 
growth  may  be  compenfated  by  the  largentfs  of  the 
fize.  Particular  regard  fhould  alfo  be  had  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  or  congruity  of  the  fafhion  of  the  ftallion  and 
the  mare,  in  order  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  perfections  of  the  other  :  tfpecially  never  to  make 
any  difproportionate  copulations,  as  of  a  fmall  horfe 
with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horfe  with  a  fmall 
mare  ;  as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
fmall,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradations  that 
we  mufl  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty  :  for 
inftance,  to  give  to  a  mare  a  little  too  clumfy,  a  well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  fliaped;  to  a  fmall  mare,  a  horfe 
a  little  higher  }  to  a  mare  which  is  faulty  in  her  fore¬ 
hand,  a  horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  cheft, 
&c. 

It  lias  been  obferved,  that  horfes  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,  and  vigorous  foals, 
with  mufcular  legs  and  a  hard  hoof ;  while  the  fame 
bred  in  marfhes  and  moift  paflures  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  heavy  head,  a  thick  carcafe,  clumfy 
legs,  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Thefe  differences  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  eafilv  underilood; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  ftill 
more  effential  than  what  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  is, 
to  be  continually  croffing  the  breed  to  prevent  a  dege- 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfes,  the  colour  and  fize  ffiould  be 
fuited  to  each  other,  the  fhape  contrafled,  and  the  breed 
croffed  by  an  oppofition  of  climates :  but  horfes  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  fame  (lud  fliould  never  be  joined. 
Thefe  are  effential  articles;  but  there  are  others  which 
fliould  by  no  means  be  negle&ed  :  as  that  no  ffiort- 
docked  mares  be  fuffered  in  a  {lud,  becaufe  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  the  flies,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  than  others  which  have  a  longfweep- 
ing  tail;  and  their  continual  agitations  from  the  flings 
of  thefe  infeCls,  occafions  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 


of  their  milk,  and  has  a  great  influence  on  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  fize  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurfe.  Care  muff  alfo  be 
taken,  that  the  (lud  mares  be  fuch  as  have  been  always 
brought  up  in  paflures,  and  never  over* worked.  Mares 
which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  liable  on 
dry  food,  and  afterwards  turned  to  grafs,  do  not  breed 
at  firfl :  forne  time  is  required  for  accuftoming  them  to 
this  new  aliment* 

Though  the  ufual  feafon  for  the  heat  of  mares  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ffime  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber  that  are  in  heat  before  that  time :  but  it  is  ad-* 
vifable  to  let  this  heat  pafs  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  flallion,  becaufe  they  would  foal  in  winter;  and 
the  colts,  bdides  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  nourifliment.  Again,  if 
the  mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June, 
they  fliould  not  be  covered  that  feafon ;  becaufe  the  colts 
being  foaled  in  furnmer,  have  not  time  for  acquiring 
ftrength  fufficient  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  following 
Winter. 

Many,  in ftead  of  bringing  the  ftallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loofe  into  the  cloie,  where  all  the  mares  are 
biought  together  ;  and  there  leave  him  to  choofe  fuch 
as  will  {land  to  him.  This  is  a  very  advantageous  me¬ 
thod  for  the  mares  :  they  will  always  take  horfe  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  ;  but  the  flallion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himfelf  more  damage  than  in  feveral 
years  by  moderate  exercife,  conduced  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  the  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be¬ 
gins  to  fwell,  they  mufl  be  feparated  from  thofe  that 
are  not,  left  they  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  1  1  months 
and  fome  days  ;  and  foal  Handing,  whereas  moil  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  mufl  be  affilled  ;  the  foal  mufl  be  placed 
in  a  proper  fituation  ;  and  fometimes,  if  dead,  drawn 
out  with  cords.  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually  prefents 
itfelf  firfl,  as  in  all  other  animals:  at  its  coming  out  of 
the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  fecundines  or  integnments 
that  inclofe  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  flux 
of  the  lymph  contained  in  them;  and  at  the  fame  time 
one  or  more  folid  lumps  are  difeharged,  formed  by  the 
fediment  of  the  infpiffated  liquor  of  the  allantoides. 
This  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  th c  hippomanes  of 
the  colt ,  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  they  imagined,  a  mafs 
of  flefh  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  colt,  that  it  is  fe¬ 
parated  from  it  by  a  membrane  called  amnois .  As 
foon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it,  but  with¬ 
out  touching  the  hippomanes  ;  which  points  out  ano¬ 
ther  error  of  the  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  (he  in- 
flantly  devours  it. 

The  general  cuftom  is  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  her  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  loft  ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her  prefent  and  future  foal  to  nourifh,  her  ability  is 
divided,  and  fhe  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  fhe 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order 
to  have  excellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  other  year;  they  would  laft  the  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly  :  for,  in  common  fluds,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being  true  that  all  mares  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,  that  it  is  confidered 
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Horfe.  as  a  fortunate  circumftance  if  half  or  at  moll  two 
~v -  thirds  of  them  foal. 

Mares,  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation  ; 
but  rt  is  never  attended  with  any  fuperfcetation.  They 
ufuaily  breed  till  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  ;  and 
the  mod  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18.  Stallions, 
when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20, 
and  even  beyond  ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  fuch 
horfes  as  are  foonetl  made  ftallions,  are  alfo  the  fooned 
incapable  of  generation  :  thus  the  large  horfes,  which 
acquire  drength  fooner  than  the  (lender,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  often  ufed  as  dallions  as  foon  as  they  are  four 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  are 
fixteen. 

G tiding  of  Horses •  See  Gelding. 

Rearing  of  Harses.  See  Colt. 

Draught- Horse,  in  farming,  a  fort  of  coarfe-made 
borfe  dedined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cart  or  plough.  In 
the  choice  of  thefe  horfes  for  what  is  called  th e  jlow 
draught,  they  are  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height; 
for  otherwife,  when  put  into  the  cart,  one  draws  un¬ 
equally  with  the  other.  The  dranght-horfe  fhould  be 
large  bodied  and  drong  loined,  and  of  fuch  a  difpo- 
fition,  as  rather  to  be  too  dull  than  too  brifk,  and  ra¬ 
ther  to  crave  the  whip  than  to  draw  more  than  is  need¬ 
ful.  Mares  are  the  fitted  for  this  ufe  for  the  farmer, 
as  they  will  be  kept  cheap,  and  not  only  do  the  work, 
but  be  kept  breeding,  and  give  a  yearly  increafe  of  a 
foal.  They  (hould  have  a  good  head,  neck,  bread,  and 
(honlders  ;  for  the  red  of  the  fhape,  it  is  not  of  much 
*on(eqnence.  Only,  for  breeding*  the  mare  fhould  have 
a  large  belly  ;  for  the  more  room  a  foal  has  in  the  dam, 
the  better  proportioned  it  will  be.  Draught -horfes 
(hould  be  always  kept  to  that  employ.  Some  put 
them  to  the  faddle  on  occafian,  but  it  does  them  great 
harm,  alters  their  pace,  and  fpoils  them  for  labour.  The 
draught  horfe  ought  to  have  a  large  broad  head,  be- 
oaufe  hoffes  of  this  (haped  head  are  lefs  fubjeft  than 
others  to  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  fiiould  be 
fin  all,  Rraight  and  upright ;  the  noftrils  large  and  open, 
that  he  may  breathe  with  the  more  freedom..  A  horfe 
with  a  full  and  bold  eye  always  promifts  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  funk  eye  and  an  elevated  brow  are  bad 
fig  ns.  The  horfe  is  edeemed  fitted  for  this  purpofe 
alfo,  that  has  a  large  and  round  buttock,  which  nei¬ 
ther  finks  down  nor  cuts.  He  mufi  have  a  firm  and 
drong  tail,  and  the  dock  mud  be  thick  and  well  furn- 
i filed  with  hair,  and  placed  neither  very  high  nor  very 
low.  The  legs  (hould  be  rather  fiat  and  broad  than 
round  :  the  roundnefs  of  the  leg  being  a  fault  in  a 
horfe  dedined  to  labour  that  will  foon  ruin  him.  As 
to  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  (hould  be  fiefhy  and 
long,  and  the  whole  mufcle  which  (hows  itfelf  on  the 
outfide  of  the  thigh  (hould  be  large  and  very  thick. 
No  country  can  bring  a  parallel  to  the  fixe  and  drength 
of  our  horfes  dedined  for  the  draught.  In  London 
there  are  indances  of  (ingle  horfes  that  are  able  to 
draw  on  a  plain,  for  a  fmall  fpace,  the  weight  of  three 
tuns,  and  which  can  with  eafe,  and  for  continuance, 
draw  half  that  weight.  The  pack  horfes  of  Yorkfiiire 
ufuaily  carry  a  burden  of  420  lb.  over  the  highed  hills 
of  the  north,  as  well  as  the  mod  level  roads:  hut  the 
mod  remarkable  proof  of  the  drength  of  our  Britifh 
horfes  is  derived  from  that  of  our  mill  horfes  ;  fome 
of  which  will  at  one  load  carry  13  meafures,  which  at 
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a  moderate  computation  of  70  lb.  each,  will  amount  H^rte* 
to  910  lb.  Nothing  is  fo  efltntial  to  the  health  of 
thefe  ferviceablc  creatures  as  cleanlinefs  ;  if  they  are 
fed  ever  fo  well,  and  not  kept  clean,  they  will  be  fub- 
je&  to  numerous  difeafes. 

The  fervant  who  has  the  care  of  them  ought  to  be 
up  very  early,  and  to  clean  the  racks  and  manger* 
from  all  filth.  The  currying  of  them  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  performed  every  morning,  but  not  in  the  ftable, 
for  the  dud  to  fall  upon  the  other  horfes,  as  it  is  too 
often  done.  After  the  horfes  are  duded,  they  fhould 
daily  twid  a  whifp  of  draw  hard  up,  and  wetting  it 
in  water,  rub  the  legs,  fhoulders4  and  body  with  it. 

Many  of  the  difeafes  of  draught- horfes,  which  are  not 
owing  to  nadinefs,  are  owing  to  bad  water  ;  fuch  as 
are  two  raw,  too  muddy,  or  too  cold,  being  all  im¬ 
proper.  If  there  be  any  running  dream  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  they  fhould  always  be  led  to  that  to  water 
every  day  in  dimmer,  but  in  winter,  well  water  is 
warmifn,  and  is  better  for  them.  If  there  be  a  necef- 
fity  of  giving  them  well-water  in  dimmer,  it  mud  be 
drawn  up  fome  hours  before  the  time,  and  expofed  to 
the  fun-beams  in  tubs  cr  troughs ;  marfh-water  or  that 
of  lowland  ditches  is  word  of  all.  When  the  labour¬ 
ing  horfe  has  drank  his  water,  he  (hould  have  his  oats 
given  him,  and  thefe  (hould  be  carefully  fifted,  and 
the  manger  duded  fird.  It  is  a  common  pra&ice,  as 
foon  as  a  horfe  is  come  in  from  his  work,  to  rub  down 
his  legs  with  a  hard  whifp  of  hay;  but  the  bed  judges 
of  horfes  abfolutely  condemn  this,  and  obferve,  that 
this  rubbing  of  the  legs  after  hard  labour  brings  down 
humours  into  them,  and  makes  them  Riff. 

The  rubbing  itfelf  is  wholefome,  but  the  doing  it 
when  the  creature  is  hot  is  the  mifehief ;  while  a  horfe 
is  in  a  fweat  it  is  a  great  relief  aul  refrefhment  to  him 
to  have  his  body  rubbed  down,  but  when  he  is  cold  19 
the  proper  time  to  rub  his  legs.  The  racks  are  to  be 
well  fupplied  with  hay,  and  the  horfes  fhould  be  left 
to  red  and  eat,  about  two  hours,  and  then  led  to  wa¬ 
ter  ;  after  this  their  oats  (hould  be  given  them,  and 
they  (hould  then  go  to  work  again. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over, 
the  fird  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  feet,  and 
fee  if  any  thing  is  amifs  about  the  (hoes,  and  what 
earth  or  gravel  is  lodged  in  the  foot,  between  the  (hoe 
and  the  foie,  is  to  be  picked  out  and  fome  frefii  coiv- 
dungputin  its  place,  which  willcool  and  refrefn  the  part. 

A  very  material  thing  for  the  prefervation  of  al!  fort* 
of  cattle,  but  of  none  fo  much  as  draught- horfes,  is 
frefh  and  clean  litter. 

Horse- Chefnut.  See  jEsculus,  and  Hippocasta* 

NUM. 

Horse- Guards,  See  Guards. 

Horse- Hunting,  See  Hunter. 

Horse  Meafure  is  a  rod  of  box  to  Hide  out  of  a 
cane,  with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  intQ 
hands  and  inches  to  meafure  the  height  of  horfes. 

Horse- Mufcle,  See  Mytulus. 

Race  Horse,  See  Racing. 

HoRSE-RadiJh .  See  Cochlearia. 

HoRSE-Shoe,  a  cover  or  defence  for  the  foie  of 
ahorfe's  foot.  See  Farriery,  p  167. 

Horse- (hoe  head,  a  difeafe  in  infants,  wherein  the 
futures  of  the  (hull  are  too  open,  or  too  great  a  vacui¬ 
ty  is  left  between  them ;  fo  that  the  aperture  (hall  not 
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be  totally  clofed  up,  or  the  cranium  in  that  part  not  be  ^iments  of  dragoon- guards  raifed  in  i68e.  See  Gra-  Horfe. 
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fo  hard  as  the  reft  for  fome  years  after.  This  open- 
nefs  is  found  to  be  increafed  upon  the  child’s  catching 
cold.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long,  it  is  repu¬ 
ted  a  fign  of  weaknefs  and  fhort  life.  In  this  cafe, 
it  is  ufual  to  rub  the  head  now  and  then  with  warm 
rum  or  brandy,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
palm-oil.  Sometimes  the  diforder*  arifes  from  a  col¬ 
lection  of  waters  in  the  head  called  an  hydrocephalus . 

Stone-HoRSF. .  See  Stallion. 

HoRSE'Tail,  See  Equisetum  and  Ephedra. 

Horse- Vetch.  See  Hippocrepis. 

War- Horse.  The  proper  rules  for  choofing  a  horfe 
for  fervic$  in  war,  are  thefe  :  he  fhould  be  tall  in  fta- 
ture,  with  a  comely  head,  and  out-fwelling  forehead. 
His  eye  fhould  be  bright  and  fparkling,  and  the  white 
part  of  it  covered  by  the  eye  brow.  The  ears  fhould 
be  fmall,  thin,  fhort,  and  pricking  ;  or  if  long,  they 
fhould  be  moveable  with  eafe,  and  well  carried.  The 
neck  fhould  be  deep,  and  the  breaft  large  and  fwelling. 
The  ribs  bending,  the  chine  broad  and  ftraight,  and 
the  buttocks  round  and  full.  The  tail  fhould  be  high 
and  broad,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ;  the  thigh 
fwelling ;  the  leg  broad  and  flat,  and  the  paftern  fhort. 
'When  fuch  a  horfe  is  chofen,  he  muft  be  kept  high  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  his  teaching,  that  he  may  be  full  of 
vigour.  His  food  muft  be  fweet  hay,  and  good  clean  oats, 
or  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part  of  beans  or  peafe, 
well  dried  and  hardened.  The  quantity  fhould  be  half 
a  peck  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  quantity  at  noon 
and  in  the  evening  Upon  his  refting  days  he  is  to  be 
drefled  between  five  and  fix  in  the  morning,  and  water¬ 
ed  at  feven  or  eight.  In  the  evening  he  is  to  be  drefled 
at  four,  and  watered  about  five,  and  he  muft  always 
have  provendei  given  him  after  watering  ;  he  muft  be 
littered  about  eight,  and  then  muft  have  food  gi¬ 
ven  him  for  all  night.  The  night  before  he  is  ridden 
all  his  hay  is  to  be  taken  away  about  nine  o’clock,  and 
he  muft  have  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  about  four  in 
the  morning  :  when  he  has  eaten  thefe,  he  is  to  be 
turned  upon  the  fnaffle,  and  rubbed  very  well  with  dry 
cloths ;  then  faddled,  and  made  fit  for  his  exercife. 
When  he  has  performed  this,  he  is  to  be  brought 
fweating  into  the  ftable,  and  rubbed  down  with  dry 
wifpS.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  faddle  is  to  be 
taken  off,  and  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  dry  cl  >ths  ; 
the  holding  cloth  is  then  to  be  laid  on;  and  the  faddle 
being  again  laid  on,  he  is  to  be  walked  gently  about 
till  thoroughly  cool.  After  this,  he  muft  hand  with¬ 
out  meat  two  or  three  hours,  then  he  muft  be  fed  ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  is  to  be  rubbed  and  dreffed  as  be 
fore,  and  watered  in  the  ufual  manner. 

Horse  Worm ,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  fly  - 
worm  called  alfo  bott,  produced  of  eggs  depofited  by  a 
two-winged  fly  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  humble 
bee  in  the  inteftines  of  horfes.  See  Botts. 

River- Hors r,  in  zoology.  See  Hippopotamus. 

Horse  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  military  language,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  cavalry  ;  or  the  body  of  foldiers  who  ferve  on 
Jiorfeback. 

The  horfe  includes  horfe  guards,  horfe  grenadiers, 
and  troopers.  Dragoons  are  alfo  frequently  compre¬ 
hended  under  this  name,  though  they  fight  on  foot  : 
,©f  thefe  there  are  now  18  regiments  ;  befides  three  re- 
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nadier,  Dragoons,  and  Guards. 

Majler  of  the  Horse.  See  Master. 

#  Light- Horse,  are  regiments  of  cavalry,  mounted  on 
light  fwift  horfes,  whofe  men  are  fmall  and  lightly  ac¬ 
coutred.  They  were  firft  raifed  in  1757.  The  deno¬ 
mination  arofe  hence,  that  anciently  they  were  lightly 
armed,  in  companion  of  the  royal  guards,  which  were 
armed  at  all  points. 

Hungarian  Horse.  See  Hussars. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  term  ufed  in  various  arts  and  manu¬ 
factories,  for  fomething  that  helps  to  fuftain  their 
work  from  the  ground,  for  the  more  commodious 
working  at  it. 

The  horfe  ufed  by  tanners  and  fkinners,  alfo  called 
the  leg ,  is  a  piece  of  wood  cut  hollow  and  roundifh, 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  placed  aflope  ;  upon  which 
they  pare  their  fki ns  to  get  off  the  dirt,  hair,  flefti,  & c. 

Horse  is  alfo  ufed  in  carpentry,  for  a  piece  of  wood 
jointed  acrofs  two  other  perpendicular  ones,  to  fuftain 
the  boards,  planks,  Sec.  which  make  bridges  over  fmall 
rivers  ;  and  on  divers  other  occafions. 

Horse,  in  fea  language,  is  the  name  of  a  rope  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its  extremity,  or  what 
is  called  the  yard-arm and  depending  about  two  or 
three  feet  under  the  yard,  for  the  failors  to  tread  upon 
whilft  they  are  looting,  reefing,  or  furling  the  fails,  rig¬ 
ging  out  the  ftudding-fail  booms,  Sec.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  the  horfe  more  parallel  to  the  yard,  it  is 
ufually  fufp ended  to  it  at  proper  diftances,  by  certain 
ropes  called  ftirrups,  which  hang  about  two  feet  under 
the  yard,  having  an  eye  in  their  lower  ends  through 
which  the  horfe  paffes 

Horse  is  alfo  a  thick  rope,  extended  in  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  direction  near  the  fore  or  after-fide  of  a  maft,  for 
the  purpofe  of  hoifting  or  extending  fome  fait  upon  it. 
When  it  is  fixed  before  a  maft,  it  is  calculated  for  the 
ufe  of  a  fail  called  the  fqu are  fail,  whofe  yard  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  horfe,  by  means  of  a  traveller  or  bull’s 
eye,  which  Aides  up  and  down  oceafionally,  is  retained 
in  a  fteady  pofition  ;  either  when  the  fail  is  fet,  or 
whilft  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering.  When  the  horfe  is 
placed  abaft  or  behind  a  maft,  it  is  intended  for  the 
try-fail  of  a  fnow,  and  is  accordingly  very  rarely  fixed 
in  this  pofition,  except  in  thofe  Aoopsof  war  which  oc- 
cafionally  affume  the  form  of  fnows,  in  order  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  enemy. 

Horse  is  alfo  a  cant  name  introduced  into  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  lotteries,  for  the  chance  or  benefit  of  a 
ticket  or  number  for  one  or  more  days,  upon  condi¬ 
tion,  if  it  be  drawn  a  prize  within  the  time  covenanted 
for,  of  returning  to  the  feller  an  undrawn  ticket. — To 
determine  the  value  of  a  horfe  ;  multiply  the  amount 
of  the  prizes  in  the  lottery  by  the  time  the  horfe  is  hi¬ 
red  for ;  and  from  the  produCt  fubtraCt  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  prizes  by  the  value  of  an  undrawn  tic¬ 
ket  into  the  time  of  the  horfe  :  the  remainder  being 
divided  by  the  number  of  tickets  into  the  whole  time  of 
drawing,  the  quotient  is  the  value  of  the  horfe.  Sec 
Lottery. 

Horse- Bread.  See  Bread. 

Horse- Dung,  in  gardening,  is  of  great  ufe  in  ma¬ 
king  hot-beds,  for  the  railing  ali  forts  of  early  crops ; 
as  fallading,  cucumbers,  melons,  afparagus,  &c.  for 
I  which 
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which  purpofes  no  other  kinds  of  dung  will  do  fo  well. 
Horfe  dung  ferments  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  if  mixed  with 
litter  and  fea-coal  aShes  in  a  due  proportion,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  heat  much  longer  than  any  other  fort  of  dung 
whatsoever :  and  afterward,  when  rotted,  becomes  an 
excellent  manure  for  mod  forts  of  land;  more  tfpe- 
•cially  for  fuch  as  are  of  a  cold  nature.  For  fliff  clayey 
land,  horfe  dung  mixed  with  fea-coal  afhes,  and  the 
-cleanfing  of  ftreets,  will  caufe  the  parts  to  feparate 
much  fooner  than  any  other  compoft :  fo  that  where 
it  can  be  obtained  in  plenty,  it  is  always  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  fuch  lands.  See  Dung. 


Animated  Hottt-JTairs,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  fort 
of  long  and  fender  water*  worm,  of  a  blackifh  colour, 
and  fo  much  refembling  a  horfe-hair,  that  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  by  the  vulgar  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen  from 
a  horfe’s  mane  into  the  water  as  he  drinks,  and  there 
animated  by  fome  ftrange  power.  Dr  Lifter  has  at 
large  confuted  this  abfurd  opinion  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions. 

Horse- Hair  Worms.  See  Amphtsb^ena. 

Horse- Hoeing  Hujbandry .  See  Agriculture,  n® 
218. 
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Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing,  Horses. 


c!"S  £  c  T .  I.  The  Method  of  preparing  Horfes  to  be 
^Ll[  —  -*  mounted . 

THOUGH  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an 
age  when  they  have  already  been  backed,  they 
Should  be  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the 
fame  care,  geutlenefs,  and  caution,  as  if  they  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  handled  or  backed,  in  order  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents,  which  might  elfe  arifefrom  Skittiflmefs  or  other 
canfes  :  and  as  it  is  proper  that  they  Should  be  taught 
the  figure  of  the  ground  they  are  to  go  upon  when 
they  are  at  firft  mounted,  they  Should  be  previoufiy 
trotted  in  a  huge  on  circles,  without  any  one  upon 
them. 

3W  ^  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows:  Put  an  eafy 
eavejfon  upon  the  horfe’s  rtofe,  and  make  him  go  for- 
!  in  ‘0ns  wards  round  you,  handing  quiet  and  holding  the 
longe ;  and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  neceffary, 
follow  him  with  a  whip.  All  this  muft  be  done  very 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time  :  for  more  horfes  are 
Spoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  whatever;  and  that  by  very  contrary  effeds; 
for  fometimes  it  drives  them  into  vice,  madnefs,  and 
defpair,  and  ofteivftupifies  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The  firft  obedience  required  in  a  horfe  is  going  for¬ 
wards ;  till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  back,  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  make  him  reftive  :  as  foon  as  lie  goes  forwards 
readily,  flop  and  carefs  him.  You  muft  remember  in 
this,  and  likewise  in  every  other  exercife,  to  ufe  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  when  he 
obeys,  carefs  him  and  difmifs  him  immediately.  If  a 
horfe  that  is  very  young  takes  fright  and  ftands  Still, 
lead  on  another  horfe  before  him,  which  probably  will 
induce  him  inftantly  to  follow.  Put  a  fnaffle  in  his 
•mouth  ;  and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddle  him,  girting 
him  at  firft  very  loofe.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
hold,  be  long  and  loofe  ;  hut  not  fo  much  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  horfe’s  entangling  his  legs  in  it.  It  muft 
be  obfervtd,  that  fmall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conftrain  the  horfe  too  much,  and  put  him  upon  de¬ 
fending  himftlf.  No  bend  muft  be  required  at  firft  : 
never  fufftr  him  to  gallop  falfe ;  but  whenever  he  at¬ 
tempts  it,  Hop  him  without  delay,  and  then  fet  him 
off  afrefh.  If  he  gallops  of  his  own  accord,  and  true, 
permit  him  to  continue  it';  but  if  he  does  it  not  volua- 
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tarily,  do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  firft.  Should  he  Of  placing 
fly  and  jump,  Shake  the  cord  gently  upon  his  nofe  fthc_Rl0cr* 
without  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again.  v  " 
If  lie  ftands  (till,  plunges,  or  rears,  let  the  man  who 
holds  the  whip  make  a  noife  with  it ;  but  never  touch 
him  till  it  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  him  go  on. 

When  you  ehange  hands,  ftop  and  carefs  him,  and  en¬ 
tice  him  by  fair  means  to  come  up  to  you  :  for  by  pre- 
fenting  yourfelf,  as  fome  do,  on  a  fudden  before  hor¬ 
fes,  and  frightening  them  to  the  other  fide,  you  run 
a  great  rifle  of  giving  them  a  fhynefs.  If  he  keeps  his 
head  too  low,  Shake  the  eavejfon  to  make  him  raife  it ; 
and  in  whatever  the  lioife  does,  whether  he  walks, 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a  conftant  rule,  that  the 
motion  be  determined,  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  leaft  fhuffling,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre¬ 
gular  gait. 

Sect.  II  The  Method  of  placing  the  Rider  and 

rendering  him  firm  on  Horfeback ,  with  fome  oc~ 
cafional  In  fir  unions  for  Riders  and  the  Horfes . 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  gentlenefs  that  is  ufed  in  teaching  the  horfes, 
be  obferved  likewife  in  teaching  the  rider,  efpecially 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  muft  be 
pra&ifed  to  create  and  preferve,  both  in  man  and 
horfe,  all  pofflble  feeling  and  fenfibility  ;  contrary  to 
the  ufage  of  moil  riding-maflers,  who  feeminduftrioufly 
to  labour  at  abolishing  thefe  principles  both  in  the  one 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  effential  points  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  firft  placed  on 
horfeback,  it  ought  to  be  conlidered  and  attended  to 
with  the  ftri&eft  care  and  exa&nefs. 

The  abfurd  tty  of  putting  a  man,  who  perhaps  lias 
never  before  been  upon  a  liorfe,  on  a  rough  trotting 
horfe,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  ftick  with  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men¬ 
tioning.  This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  firft,  as  it  is  excellent  afterwards  in  pro¬ 
per  time.  No  man  can  be  either  well  or  firmly  feated 
on  horfeback,  unlefs  lie  be  mafter  of  the  balance  of 
his  body,  quite  unconftiained,  with  a  full  poffeffion 
of  himftlf,  and  at  his  eafe  ;  none  of  which  requifites 
can  lie  enjoy,  if  his  attention  be  otherwife  engaged ; 
as  it  muft  wholly  be  in  a  raw,  unfuppied,  and  nn- 
4  O  pre- 
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Of  placing  prepared  lad,  who  is  put  at  once  upon  a  rough  horfe  ; 

the  Rider.  *n  fuch  a  diftrefsful  date,  he  is  forced  to  keep  himfelf 
on  at  any  rate,  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  fenfibility  both  of  kis  own  hand  and  the 
horfe’s  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  legs,  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  depravation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  horfe. 

The  fird  time  a  man  is  put  on  horfeback,  it  ought 
to  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one.  He  never  fhould  be 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  in  the  walk  ;  nor 
gallop,  till  he  is  able  to  trot  properly.  The  fame  mud 
be  obferved  in  regard  to  horfes;  they  fhould  never  be 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their  mouths 
are  well  formed  on  a  walk,  nor  be  made  to  gallop, 
till  the  fame  be  effe&ed  on  a  trot.  When  he  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  his  feat,  the  more 
he  trots,  and  the  more  he  rides  rough  horfes,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  not  only  the  bed  method,  but  alfo  the 
eafied  and  the  fhorted:  by  it  a  man  is  foon  made  fuffi- 
ciently  an  horfeman  for  a  folaier  :  but  by  the  other 
detedable  methods  that  are  commonly  ufed,  a  man, 
indead  of  improving,  contra&s  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
and  rides  worfe  and  worfe  every  day  ;  the  horfe  too 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  ufe.  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  according  to  the  manner  propofed,  a  man  is 
rendered  firm  and  eafy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  horfe’s  fenfibility  is  preferved,  and  each  in  a 
fituation  fit  to  receive  and  pra&ife  all  leffons  effec¬ 
tually. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  are  ufed  of  pla¬ 
cing  people  on  horfeback,  few  are  directed  by  reafon. 
Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 
(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  which 
at  fird  he  fhould  not;  but  only  a  fnaffle,  till  the  rider 
is  firm  in  his  feat,  and  the  horfe  alfo  fomewhat  taught): 
likewife  to  know  if  the  nofe-band  be  properly  tight ; 
the  throat-band  loofifh ;  and  the  mouth  piece  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low  in  the  horfe’s  mouth,  but  right¬ 
ly  put  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  nor  to  hang  lax  ; 
the  girts  drawn  moderately,  but  not  too  tight ;  and 
the  crupper  and  the  bread-plate  properly  adjuded. 
A  very  good  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  bit  at 
fird,  and  fucceed  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a  fnaffle  alone  ;  only  colts,  indeed,  it  is  better,  in 
all  fchools  whatfoever,  to  avoid  any  preffure  on  the 
bars  juft  at  fird,  which  a  curb,  though  ever  fo  deli¬ 
cately  ufed,  mud  in  fome  degree  occafion.  When 
the  bridle,  &c.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  fhoulder ;  then 
taking  the  ieins  and  an  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  put  his  foot  foftly  in  the  left  ftirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
his  toe;  then  raifing  himfelf  up,  let  him  red  a  moment 
on  it  with  his  body  upright,  but  not  ftiff ;  and  after 
that,  paffing  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without 
rubbing  againft  any  thing,  let  him  feat  himfelf  gently 
down.  He  mud  be  cautious  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
fhort,.  for  fear  of  making  the  horfe  rear,  run,  or  fall 
back,  or  throw  up  his  head;  but  let  him  hold  them  Qf 
an  equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  flack,  and  with  the 
little  finger  betwixt  them.  It  is  fit  that  horfes  fhould 
be  accudomed  to  dand  Bill  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to 
Jlir  till  the  rider  pleafes.  All  foldiers  fhould  be  in- 
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flru&ed  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  well  on  both  Of  placing 
fides,  which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  times  of  hurry  and  the  Riden 
confufion.  Then  place  the  man  in  his  faddle,  with  "  *  '  ' 

his  body  rather  back,  and  his  head  held  up  with  eafe, 
without  ftifFnefs ;  feated  neither  forwards,  nor  very 
backwards ;  with  the  bread  pufhed  out  a  little,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a  little  forwards  ; 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conftraint, 
and  the  feet  in  a  ftraight  line,  neither  turned  in  nor 
out.  this  pofition,  the  natural  weight  of  the 

thighs , has  a  proper  and  fufficient  ptefiure  of  itfelf, 
and  the  legs  are  in  readinefs  to  a<£t  when  called  upon: 
they  mud  hang  down  eafy  and  naturally  ;  and  be  fo 
placed,  as  not  to  be  wriggling  about,  touching,  and 
tickling,  the  horfe’s  fides,  but  always  near  them  in  cafe 
they  fhould  be  wanted,  as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  mud  be  carefully  kept  eafy  and  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  in  motion  ;  which  is  a  bad 
habit  very  ealily  contra&ed,  efpecially  in  galloping. 

The  left  elbow  mud  be  gently  leant  againft  the  body, 
a  little  forwards  :  unlefs  it  be  fo  reded,  the  hand  can¬ 
not  be  fteady,  but  will  always  be  checking,  and  confe- 
quently  have  pernicious  effetds  on  the  hoi  fe’s  mouth. 

And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  equal  height  with  the 
elbow;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  condrain  and  con¬ 
fine  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  fhoulders  :  but,  as  the 
mouths  of  horfes  are  different,  the  place  of  the  hand 
alfo  muft  occafionally  differ :  a  leaning,  low,  heavy, 
fore-hand,  requires  a  high  hand  ;  and  a  horfe  that 
pokes  out  his  nofe,  a  low  one.  The  right-hand  arm 
muft  be  placed  in  fymmetry  with  the  left ;  only  let 
the  right  hand  be  a  little  forwarder  or  backwarder, 
higher  or  lower,  as  occafions  may  require,  in  order 
that  both  hands  may  be  free  ;  both  arms  mud  be  a 
little  bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  ftiffn-efs. 

A  foldier’s  right  hand  fhould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding;  it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  a  fufficient 
bufinefs  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  obfervation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  rmi'l  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body  ;  i.  e .  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofite 
to  the  belly*  and  the  wrift  a  little  rounded  with  eafe  ; 
a  pofition  not  lefs  graceful  than  ready  for  flackening, 
tightening,  arid  moving  the  reins  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  neceflary. 

When  the  men  are  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  flirrups  the  better;  but 
with  a  ftricl  care  always,  that  their  pofition  be  pre¬ 
ferved  very  exactly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs:  in 
fhort,  no  flicking  by  hands  or  legs  is  ever  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  of  at  any  time.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be 
too  rough,  flacken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees 
more  firm  ;  and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  his 
horfe  in  every  kind  of  motion,  ftirrups  may  be  given 
him  ;  but  he  muft  never  leave  off  trotting  often  with¬ 
out  any. 

The  ftirrups  muft  be  neither  fhort  nor  long  ;  but  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  when  the  rider,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  feet  into  them  (about  one  third  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it),  the  points  may  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 

The  rider  mud  not  bear  upon  his  ftirrups,  but  only 
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InRrudllonslet  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  reft  on  them  :  For 
COr£e-vrn^  ^ears  lIPon  them  he  would  be  raifed  above  and 

*nd  Hoi-re*  out  ^,s  fac^le  >  which  fhould  never  be,  except  in 
* — y—  charging  fword  in  hand,  with  the  body  inclined  for 

wards  at  the  very  inftant  of  attacking.  Spurs  may 
be  given  as  foon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 
flirrups ;  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  are  well 
placed. 

A  hand  fhould  always  be  firm,  but  delicate  :  a 
horfe’s  mouth  fhould  never  be  furprifed  by^any  fudden 
tranfition  of  it,  either  from  flack  to  tight,  or  from 
tight  to  flack.  Every  thing  in  horfemanfhip  muft  be 
effected  by  degrees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit 
and  refolution.  That  hand  which,  by  giving  and 
taking  properly,  gains  its  point  with  the  lcaft  force, 
is  the  befl  ;  and  the  horfe’s  mouth,  under  this  fame 
hand’s  dire&ions,  will  alfo  confequently  be  the  beft, 
fuppofing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  geiitlenefs  fhould  be  obferved  upon  all  oc- 
cafions  in  every  branch  of  horfemanfhip  Sometimes 
the  right  hand  may  be  neceflary,  upon  fome  trouble- 
fome  borfes,  to  afiift  the  left :  but  the  feldomer  this  is 
done,  the  better  ;  efpecially  in  a  foldier,  who  has  a 
fword  to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  fnafile  muft  on  all  occafions  be  uppermoft  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  muft  be  above  thofe  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fnaffle  or  the  hit  be  ufed  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufed  together. 
When  the  rider  knows  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  fiifii- 
ciently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to¬ 
wards  fuppling,  one  rein  muft  be  fhortened  according 
to  the  fide  worked  to ;  but  it  muft  never  be  fo  much 
fhortened,  as  to  make  the  whole  ftrengtn  reft  on  that 
rein  alone  :  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  would 
be  falfe  and  bad,  one  fide  of  the  horfe’s  month  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fhould  always  be  kept  frefh  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofite  rein’s  ailing 
delicately  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
the  joint  effeCl  of  which  produces  in  a  horfe’s  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle,  and  eafy,  degree  of  appul  or  bear- 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders, 
and  are  both  alike  difeovered  and  confounded  by  the 
fuperior  fenfe  of  the  creature  they  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  coward,  by  fuffering  the  animal  to  have 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him  :  and  the  madman,  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  corrections,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  defpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious  trick 
that  rage  Can  fuggeft. 

It  is  very  requifite  in  horfemanfhip,  that  the  hand 
<  and  legs  fhould  ail  in  correfpondence  with  each  other 
in  every  thing  ;  the  latter  always  fubfervient  and  af- 
fiftant  to  the  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot¬ 
ting,  or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  fet  off  the  horfe  true,  or  put  him  right  if  he  be  falfe; 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
again  immediately:  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  other- 
wife  retains  himfelf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufed  and  preffed 
to  his  fides  at  the  fame  time  together.  The  lefs  the 
legs  are  ufed  in  ^general,  the  better.  Very  delicate 
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good  riders,  with,  horfes  they  have  dreffed  themfeltes,  Inftruiffions 
will  fcarcely  ever  want  their  help.  By  the  term  out-  * 

ward  is  underftood  the  fide  which  is  more  remote  from  and  Horfe, 
the  centre ;  and  by  inward  is  meant  the  fide  next  to  .  w 
the  centre.  In  reining  back,  the  rider  fhould  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  ufe  his  legs,  urftefs  the  horfe  backeth  on  hi*3 
fho aiders  ;  <in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  fame. time,  and  correfpond  with  the  hand* 

If  the  horfe  refufe  to  back  at  all,  the  rider’s  legs  muft 
be  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards ;  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  fide  with  that  leg^vhicli 
is  lifted  up,  will  eafily  bring  that  fame  leg  backwards, 
and  accordingly  oblige  the  horfe  to  back  ;  but  if  the 
horfe  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  muft  be  inftantly  removed 
away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fa 
that  the  horfe  may  bend  and  look  inwards ;  and  the 
outward  one  crofted  over  a  little  towards  it;  and  both 
held  in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  flow  motions, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  uuderftand  and  reflect  on 
what  is  taught  them;  and  in  proportion  as  the  effe&s 
of  the  reins  are  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknefs  of 
motion  muft  be  increafed.  Every  rider  muft  learn  to 
ft  el,  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  when  a  horfe  goes 
falfe,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly  :  this  is  an  in¬ 
telligence,  which  nothing  but  praClice,  application,  and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  flow  motions. 

A  horfe  may  not  only  gallop  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfe.  If  a  horfe  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  ;  or  in  cafe 
he  is  difunited,  i.  e.  if  he  leads  with  the  oppofite  leg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  with  before  ;  flop  him 
immediately,  and  put  him  off  again  properly.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  effe&ing  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards;  flill  keeping 
the  iuward  rein  the  fhorter,  and  the  horfe’s  head  in¬ 
wards,  if  poflible  :  and  if  lie  fhould  flill  refill,  then 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo  ;  but  replace 
it  again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goes 
off  true.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  going  to  the  right,  and  confequemly  leading  with 
the  right  leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  left  behind; 
and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  going  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  leading  with  the  left  leg 
before,  he  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A  horfe  may 
at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited ;  in  cor¬ 
recting  both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  mull  be 
ufed.  He  is  both  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg 
before,  and  the  right  behind  ;  notwithftanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  left,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
right :  And  he  it>  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before 
and  the  left  behind  ;  notwithflanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  left. 

In  teaching  men  a  right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 
greatefl  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  Itiffnefs, 
and  flicking  by  force  in  any  manner  upon  any  occa- 
4  O  2  lion ; 
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Of  fuppllng  fion  •  ffiffnefs  difgraces  every  right  work  ;  and  ftlck- 
,  Hor^es-  ing  ferves  only  to  throw  a  man  (when  difplaced)  a 
w— y—  ^reat  j-^ance  frorn  horfe  by  the  fpring  he  mud  go 
off  with :  whereas,  by  a  proper  equilibrating  pofitlon 
of  the  body,  and  by  the  natural  weight  only  of  the 
thighs,  he  cannot  but  be  firm  and  fecureln  his  feat. 

As  the  men  become  more  hrm,  and  the  horfes  more 
fupple,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  circles  lefs ;  but  not 
too  much  fo,  for  fear  of  throwing  the  horfes  forwards 
upon  their  fhoulders. 

Some  horfes,  when  fir  ft  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  put  their  heads 
very  low.  With  fuch  horfes,  raife  your  right  hand 
with  the  bridoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  bit  in  the  left  hand,  giving  and  taking. 

On  circles,  the  rider  muff  lean  his  body  inwards  ; 
unlefs  great  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,  he 
will  be  perpetually  loling  his  feat  outwards.  It  is 
fcarce  pofiible  for  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  he  leans  his 
body  properly  inwards. 

/ 

Sect.  III.  The  Method  of  flipping  Horfes  with 

Men  upon  them ,  by  theE paule  en  dedans,  6c. 

with  and  without  a  Longe,  on  Circles  and  on 
Jlraight  Lines . 

When  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then 
to  proceed  on  towards  a  farther  fnppling  and  teaching 
of  both. 

In  fetting  out  upon  this  new  work,  begin  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  horfe’s  head  a  little  more  inwards  than  before, 
pulling  the  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees. 
When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a  little  on  the  fhoul¬ 
ders,  by  keeping  the  inward  rein  the  fhorter,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  outward  one  crofted  over  towards  the 
inward  one.  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is 
this:  The  inward  rein  ferves  to  bring  m  the  head,  and 
procures  the  bend;  whilft  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  crofted,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular, 
and  as  it  fhould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
each  other:  it  alfo  ferves,  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alfo  crofted,  to  put  the  horfe  forwards,  if  found  necef- 
fary  ;  which  13  often  requifitc,  many  horfes  being  apt 
in  this  and  other  works  rather  to  lofe  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwife,  when  they  fhould  rather 
advance  ;  if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  breaft 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  conhne  the  motion 
of  the  fhoulder3,  and  have  other  bad  effe&s.  All  other 
bends,  befides  what  are  above  fpecitied,  are  falfe.  The 
outward  rein,  being  crofted,  not  in  a  forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a  little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  (boulder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one  ;  which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg’s  crofting  over  the  outward  one,  which 
is  the  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupples  the  fhoulders. 
Care  muff  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it  :  this  inward  leg’s 
croftmg  over  muff  be  helped  alfo  by  the  inward  rein, 
which  you  muff  crofs  towards  and  over  the  outward 
*ein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground, 
'  in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  over  it :  at 
any  other  time,  but  juft  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to  the  ground*  it  would  be  wrong  to  crofs  the  inward 
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rein,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  up  the  inward  teg  by  it ;  Directions 
nay,  it  would  be  demanding  an  abfolute  lmpofftbility, 

and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purpofe  :  ^ _ J 

becaufe  in  this  cafe,  a  very  great  part  of  the  horfe’s  ** 

weight  refting  then  upon  that  leg,  would  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitlefs,  but  alfo  prejudicial  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  oblige  him 
to  defend  himfelf ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a  neceflity  of  ff raddling  before,  and  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  produ&ive 
of  any  fnppling  motion  whatfoever. 

When  the  horfe  is  thus  tar  familiarly  accuffomed  to 
what  you  have  required  of  him,  then  proceed  to  effe'eff 
by  degrees  the  fame  crofting  iff  his  hinder  legs.  By 
bringing  in  the  fore- legs  more,  you  will  of  courfe  en¬ 
gage  the  hinder  ones  in  the  fame  work  :  if  they  refill, 
the  rider  muff  bring  both  reins  more  inwards;  and,  if 
neceffary,  put  back  alfo,  and  approach  his  inward  leg 
to  die  horfe;  and  if  the  horfe  throws  out  his  croup  too 
far,  the  rider  muff  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and.  if 
•abfolutely  neceffary,  he  muff  alfo  make  ufe  of  his  out- 
vvatd  leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly  :  ob- 
ferving  that  the  croup  fhould  always  be  conliderably 
behind  the  fhoulders,  which  in  all  actions  muff  go  firfh; 
and  the  moment  that  the  horfe  obeys,  the  rider  muff 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again  in  their  ufual  pofition. 

Nothingis  more  ungraceful  in  itfelf,  more  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  a  man’s  feat,  or  more  deftrudlive  of  the  fenfibi¬ 
lity  of  a  horfe’s  ffdes,  than  a  continual  wriggling  un- 
fettlednefs  in  a  horfeman’s  legs,  which  prevents  the 
horfe  from  ever  going  a  moment  together  true,  ffeady, 
or  determined. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  turned,  without  firff  moving 
a  ftep  forwardvS  :  and  when  it  is  doing,  the  rider  muff 
not  lift  his  elbow,  and  difplace  himfelf;  a  motion  only 
of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other  being  fufft- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  It  muff  alfo  beaconftant  rule, 
nev£r  to  fuffer  a  horfe  to  be  flopped,  mounted,  or  dif- 
mounted,  but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The  flower  the 
motions  are  when  a  man  or  horfe  is  taught  any  things 
the  better. 

At  firff,  the  figures  worked  upon  muff  be  great*, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees,  accordingto  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  florfe  make;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  muff  be  ac¬ 
cordingly  augmented.  The  changes  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  muff  be  in  a  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
firff  quite  ftraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
fide- motion  on  two  pifles ,  which  is  very  neceffary  to 
require  afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  fufliciently 
fuppled.  By  two  pijies  is  meant,  when  the  fore-parts 
and  hinder  parts  do  not  follow,  but  deferibe  two  dif¬ 
ferent  lines. 

In  the  beginning,  a  longe  13  ufeful  on  circles,  and 
alfo  on  ftraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe  ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  are  grown  more  in¬ 
telligent,  they  fhould  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  the 
leffon,  rein  back  ;  then  put  the  horfe,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  to 
his  fides,  and  playing  with'  the  bridle:  if  he  rears,  pufh 
him  out  immediately  into  a  full  trot.  Shaking  the  ca - 
'vejjbn  on  the  horfe’s  nofe,  and  alfo  putting  one’s  fel£ 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otherwife  refufe  to  do  it :  and 
morever  a  flight  ufe  and  approaching  of  the  rider’s 
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Of  Head  to  legs,  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  in  backing,  in  order 
the  Wall,  prevent  the  horfe  from  doing  it  too  much  upon  his 
r  c>  fhoulders;  but  tliepreffure  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 

fmall,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  puts 
hiinfelf  enough  upon  his  hnunches.  If  the  liorfe  does 
not  back  upon  a  ilraight  line  properly,  the  rider  mull 
not  be  permitted  to  have  recourfe  immediately  to  his 
leg,  and  fo  diftort  hiinfelf  by  it;  but  firft  try,  if  crofting 
over  his  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  fide  may  be  ne- 
ctffary,  will  not  be  alone  fuflicient  ;  which  moft  fre¬ 
quently  it  will ;  if  not,  then  employ  the  leg. 

After  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled,  and  goes 
freely  oil  in  all  his  feveral  paces,  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
his  works  kept,  to  a  proper  degree,  upon  his  haunches, 
with  his  hinder  legs  well  placed  under  him  ;  whereby 
he  will  be  always  pleafant  to  himfelf  and  his  rider,  will 
be  light  in  hand,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  may 
be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vigour,  and  quick- 
nefs. 

The  common  method  that  is  ufed,  of  forcing  a  horfe 
fidewife,  is  a  moll  glaring  abfurdity,  and  very  hurtful 
to  the  animal  in  its  confequences  ;  for  inftead  of  fup- 
pling  him,  it  obliges  him  to  ftifFen  and  defend  himfelf, 
and  often  makes  a  creature  that  is  naturally  benevo¬ 
lent,  reftive,  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  horfes,  who  have  very  long  and  high  fore-hands, 
and  who  poke  out  their  nofes,  a  running  fnaffie  is  of 
excellent  ufe  ;  but  for  fuch  as  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable  ;  though  any 
liorfe’s  head  indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a  run¬ 
ning  one,  by  the  rider’s  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards  :  but  whenever  either  is  ufed  alone  with¬ 
out  a  bridle  upon  horfes  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bore,  it  muft  be  favved  about  from  one  fide  to 
the  other. 

This  lefton  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  fhould  be .  taught 
to  fuch  .people  as  are  likely  to  become  ufeful  in  help* 
ing  to  teach  men  and  to  break  horfes  ;  and  the  more 
of  fucli  that  can  be  found  the  better:  none  others  fhould 
ever  be  fuffered  upon  any  occafion  to  let  their  horfes 
look  any  way  belides  the  way  they  are  going.  But  all 
horfes  whatever,  as  likewife  all  men  who  are  defigned 
for  the  teaching  others,  muft  go  thoroughly  and  per¬ 
fectly  through  this  excellent  lefton,  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  intelligent  inflriiCtors,  and  often  praChfe  it 
too  afterwards ;  and  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to 
and  be  finifhed  by  the  leffons  of  head  and  tail  to  the 
wall. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Head  to  the  Wall ,  and  of  the 
Croup  to  the  JValL 

This  leffon  fhould  be  p^ifed  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans ,  in  order  to  place  the  horfe 
properly  the  way  he  goes,  &c.  The  difference  between 
the  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con 
lifts  in  this:  in  the  former,  the  fore- parts  are  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  hinder  paits  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  confequently  go  over  more  ground .  in 
both,  as  likewife  in  all  other  leffons,  the  fhoulders  mult 
go  ftrft.  In  riding-horfes,  the  head  to  the  wall  is 
the  eafier  leffon  of  the  two  at  firft,  the  line  to  be 
worked  upon  being,  marked  by  the  wall,  not  far  from 
bis  head* 
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The  motion  of  the  legs  to  the  right,  is  the  fame  as  Of  Head  to 
that  of  the  epaxde  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  fo  vice  verfa Wal1, 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  differently  :  in  *  y—J 
the  epaule  en  dedans ,  the  horfe  looks  the  contrary  way 
to  that  which  he  goes;  in  this,  he  looks  the  way  he  is 
going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  muft  be  required ; 
too  much  at  once  would  aftonifh  the  horfe,  and  make 
him  defend  himfelf :  it  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 

If  the  horfe  abfolutely  refufes  to  obey,  it  is  a  ftgn  that 
either  lie  or  his  rider  has  not  been  fufficiently  prepared 
by  previous  leffons.  It  may  happen,  that  weaknefs  or 
a  hurt  in  fome  part  of  the  body,  or  fometimes  temper* 
though  feldom,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  horfe’s  de¬ 
fending  himfelf :  it  is  the  rider’s  bulinefs  to  find  out 
from  whence  the  obftacle  arifes ;  and  if  he  finds  it  to 
be  from  the  firft  mentioned  caufe,  the  previous  leffons 
muft  be  refumed  again  for  fome  time  ;  if  from  the  fe- 
cond,  proper  remedies  muft  be  applied  ;  and  if  from 
the  laft  caufe,  when  all  fair  means  that  can  be  tried 
have  failed,  proper  corrections  with  coolnefs  and  judg¬ 
ment  muft  be  ufed. 

In  practifing  this  leffon  to  the  right,  bend  the 
horfe  to  the  right  with  the  right  rein  ;  helping  the 
left  leg  over  the  right  (at  the  time  when  the  right 
leg  is  juft  come  to  the  ground),  with  the  left  rein 
croffed  towards  the  right,  and  keeping  the  right  fhoul- 
der  back  with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  left  leg’s  crofting  over  the  right; 
and  fo  likewife  vice  verfa  to  the  left,  each  rein  help¬ 
ing  the  other  by  their  properly  mixed  effects.  In 
working  to  the  right,  the  rider’s  left  leg  helps  the 
hinder-parts  on  to  the  right,  and  his  right  leg  flops 
them  if  they  get  too  forwards  ;  and  fo  vice  verfa  to 
the  left  :  but  neither  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand 
being  employed  in  a  proper  manner  has  failed,  or  finds 
that  a  greater  force  is  neceffary  to  bring  about  what 
is  required  than  it  can  effeCt  alone :  for  the  legs 
fhould  not  only  be  correfponding  with,  but  alfo  fub- 
fervient  to,  the  hand;  and  all  unneceffary  aids,  as  well 
as  all  force,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
poftible. 

In  the  execution  of  all  leffons,  the  equilibre  of  the 
rider’s  body  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  liorfe :  it  ought  aL- 
ways  to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal;  when  to  the  right,  to  the  right;  and  when  to 
the  left,  to  the  left. 

Upon  all  horfes,  in  every  leffon  and  aCtion,  it  mult 
be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  liorfe  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a  fenfi- 
bility  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  rider  to  difcover  and 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with.  A  bad  rider  always 
takes  off  at  leaft  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutely 
deftroys  it.  The  horfe  will  inform  his  rider  when  he 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,  by  playing 
pleafantly  and  ileadily  with  his  bit,  and  by  the  fpray 
about  his  chaps.  *\  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  preferve  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
fenfibility  ;  but  alfo  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a  light  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  be  made,  the  better  ;  provided  that  the 
rider’s  hand  correfponds  with  it ;  if  it  does  not,  the 
more  the  horfe  is  properly  prepared,  fo  much  the 
worfe.  Inftances  of  this  inconvenience  of  the  belt  of 

appuis. 
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To  make  appuls,  when  the  rider  is  not  equally  taught  with  the 
fcand^ire  ^or^e»  maY  ^een  every  day  gentlemen,  who 

£cc.  ’  try  to  get  their  horfes  bitted  as  they  call  it,  without 
'  being  iuitably  prepared  themfelves  for  riding  them  : 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  ride  in  danger 
of  breaking  their  necks;  till  at  length,  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  infenfibility  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  themfelves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fenfelefs  unfeeling  pods  ;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call,  fettled .  When  the 

proper  appui  is  found,  and  made  of  coutfe  as  light  as 
pofiible,  it  mud  not  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  any 
variation,  but  be  played  with;  otherwife  one  equally- 
''continued  tenfion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  lider’s 
hand  and  the  horfe’s  mouth  very  dull.  The  flighted 
and  frequent  giving  and  taking  is  therefore  neceffary 
to  keep  both  perfeft. 

Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quicknefs  you  work  in, 
be  it  ever  fo  fad,  or  ever  fo  flow),  it  mud  be  ca- 
denced  ;  time  is  as  neceffary  for  an  horfeman  as  for  a 
mufician. 

This  leflon  of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
mud  be  taught  every  foldier:  fcarce  any  manoeuvre  can 
be  well  performed  without  it,  In  clofing  and  opening 
of  files,  it  is  almod  every  moment  wanted. 

Sect.V.  The  Method  of  making  Horfes  Jland 
Fire >  Noifesy  Alarms ,  Sights ,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  horfes  dand  fire,  the  found  of 
drums,  and  all  fort3  of  different  noifes,  you  mud  ufe 
them  to  it  by  degrees  in  the  dable  at  feeding-time ; 
and  inftead  of  being  frightened  at  it,  they  will  foon 
come  to  like  it  as  a  fignal  for  eating. 

With  regard  to  fuch  horfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning 
objects,  begin  by  keeping  them  dill  at  a  certain  di- 
flance  from  fome  lighted  draw  :  carefs  the  liorfe  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diminifhes,  approach  gra¬ 
dually  the  burning  draw  very  gently,  and  increafe  the 
fize,of  it.  By  this  means  he  will  very  quickly  be  brought 
to  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunted  even 
through  it. 

As  to  horfes  that  are  apt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vigoroufiy, 
fhould  fail  of  the  defired  effed,  then  break  a  draw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
run  into  their  ears,  which  is  a  thing  they  apprehend 
very  much. 

All  troop-horfes  mud  be  taught  to  dand  quiet  and 
ft  ill  when  they  are  fhot  off  from,  to  dop  the  moment 
you  prefent,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
required  to  do  it ;  this  leffon  ought  efpecially  to  be 
obferved  in  light  troops :  in  fhort,  the  horfes  mud  be 
taught  to  be  fo  cool  and  undiilurbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
•rider  to  ad  upon  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  coolnefs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  reqnifite  for  accomplifhing  this  end.  Be¬ 
gin  by  walking  the  horfe  gently,  then  dop  and  keep 
him  from  flirring  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  accudom 
him  by  degrees  not  to  have  the  lead  idea  of  moving 
without  orders :  if  he  does,  then  back  him ;  and 
when  you  dop  him,  and  he  is  quite  dill,  leave  the  reins 
quite  loofe. 

To  ufe  a  horfe  to  fire-arms,  fird  put  a  piftol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manger  with  his  feed  ;  then  ufe  him 
to  the  found  of  the  lock  and  the  pan  j  after  which. 
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when  you  are  upon  him,  fhow  the  piece  to  him,  pre- 
fenting  it  forwards,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometimes 
on  the  other  :  when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed  irc* 

to  flafh  in  the  pan  ;  after  which,  put  a  fmall  charge  — 
into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  quantity  which  is  commordy  ufed  :  if  he 
feems  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  deps  flowly  ; 
and  then  ftop,  back,  and  carefs  him.  Horfes  are 
often  alfo  difquieted  and  unfieady  at  the  clafh,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of  fwords;  all  which  they  mud 
be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequency  and 
gentlenefs. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  fliould 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hedges, 
gates,  &c.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are,  which 
the  horfes  are  brought  to  in  the  beginning,  ought  to 
be  very  fmall  ones  ;  the  riders  mud  keep  their  bodies 
back,  raife  their  hands  a  little  in  order  to  help  the 
fore-parts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive  to 
their  equllibre.  It  is  bed  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co¬ 
vered  with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horfe’s  legs,  if 
he  does  not  raife  himfelf  diffidently,  prevents  his  con- 
trading  a  fluggifh  and  dangerous  habit  of  touching, 
as  he  goes  over,  which  any  thing  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a  cudom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  fird  bring  horfes  to  be  narrow  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  let  the  increafe  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accudom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  dand  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time;  and  then  to  raife  themfelves  gently  up 
in  order  to  form  to  themfelves  an  idea  of  the  didance. 

When  they  leap  well  {landing,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
gently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  fird 
halting  at  it ;  and  after  that  practice  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  and  fo  by  de¬ 
grees  fader  and  fader,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  flying  on  a  full  gallop  as  any  other  way  : 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  great  facility  by  calm 
and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  and  fmell  of  dead  horfes,  it  is  ad vi fable  to  habi¬ 
tuate  them  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafes  of 
dead  horfes  :  and  as  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  fight,  the  greater  gentlenefs  ought  confequently  to 
be  ufed. 

Horfes  fliould  alfo  be  accuflomed  to  fwim,  which 
often  may  be  neceffary  upon  fervice  ;  and  if  the  men 
and  horfes  both  are  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  liable  to  perilh  in  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
portion  of  flrength  is  fufficient  to  guide  a  horfe,  any¬ 
where  indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where  they 
mud  be  permitted  to  have  their  heads,  and  be  no-ways 
condrained  in  any  fhape. 

The  unreafonable  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a  very  pernicious 
cudom.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  a  troop- 
horfe’s  tail.  It  is  almoft  incredible,  how  much  they*  , 
fuffer  at  the  picket  for  want  of  it :  condantly  fretting, 
and  fweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another,, 
tormented,  and  Hung  off  their  meat,  miferable,  and 
helplefs  ;  whilit  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on,  brufh 
off  all  flies,  are  cool  and  at  their  eafe,  and  mend  daily; 
whilft  the  docked  ones  grow  every  hour  more  and  more 
out  of  condition. 

3  Sect. 
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Of  reining 

&C_j  Sect.  VI.  The  Method  of  reining  back, — and  of 
moving  forwards  immediately  after  ; — of  Piaf- 
ing, —  of  Pillars ,  &c. 

Never  finifh  your  work  by  reining  back  with  hor- 
fes  that  have  any  difpofition  towards  retaining  them¬ 
felves  ;  but  always  move  them  forwards,  and  a  little 
upon  the  haunches  alfo,  after  it,  before  you  difmount, 
(unlefs  they  retain  themfelves  very  much  indeed,  in 
which  cafe  nothing  at  all  mult  be  demanded  from  the 
haunches).  This  leffon  of  reining  back,  and  piafing, 
is  excellent  to  conclude  with,  and  puts  -an  horfe  well 
and  properly  on  the  haunches  :  It  may  be  done,  ac¬ 
cording  as  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  fuppled,  either  go¬ 
ing  forwards,  backing,  or  in  the  fame  place  :  if  it  is 
done  well  advancing,  or  at  mod  on  the  fame  fpot,  it 
is  full  fufficient  for  a  foldier’s  horfe  :  For  to  piafe  in 
backing,  is  rather  too  much  to  be  expe&ed  in  the 
hurry  which  cannot  but  attend  fuch  numbers  both  of 
men  and  horfes  as  mult  be  taught  together  in  regi¬ 
ments.  Thrs  leffon  mufl  never  be  attempted  at  all, 
till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled,  and  fomewhat  ac- 
euftomed  to  be  put  together  ;  otherwife  it  will  have 
very  bad  confequences,  and  create  reftivenefs.  If  they 
refufe  to  back,  and  Hand  motionlefs,  the  rider’s  legs 
mull  be  approached  with  the  greateft  gentlenefs  to  the 
horfe’s  Tides ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  hand  is  afting 
on  the  reins  to  folicit  the  horfe’s  backing.  This  fel- 
dom  fails  of  procuring  the  defired  effeft,  by  raifing- 
one  of  the  horfe’s  fore-legs,  which  being  in  the  air, 
has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  is  confequently  very  eafily 
brought  backwards  by  a  fmall  degree  of  tenfion  in  the 
reins.  When  this  leffon  is  well  performed,  it  is  very 
noble  and  ufeful,  and  has  a  pleafing  air;  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with. 

The  leffon  is  particularly  ferviceable  in  the  pillars, 
for  placing  fcholars  well  at  firft.  Very  few  regimental 
riding- houfes  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they 
have  not  :  for  though,  when  properly  made  ufe  of 
with  (kill,  they  are  one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  difeo- 
veries  in  horfemanfhip  ;  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
very  dangerous  and  pernicious,  when  they  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  very  knowing  perfon. 

Sect.  VII.  The  Method  of  curing  Rcftivencjfes3 
Vices ,  Defences ,  Startings  See. 

Wh  enever  a  horfe  makes  refiftance,  one  ought, 
before  remedy  or  corre&ion  is  thought  of,  to  examine 
very  minutely  ail  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing 
hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or 
accidental  weaknefs,  or  in  fhort  any  the  lead  impedi¬ 
ment  in  any  part.  For  want  of  this  precaution,  many 
fatal  difafters  happen  :  the  poor  dumb  animal  is  fre¬ 
quently  accufed  falfely  of  being  reftive  and  vicious  ;  is 
ufed  ill  without  reafon  ;  and,  being  forced  into  defpair, 
is  in  a  manner  obliged  to  a£t  accordingly,  be  his  tem¬ 
per  and  inclination  ever  fo  well  difpofed.  It  is  very 
feldom  the  cafe,  that  a  horfe  is  really  and  by  nature 
vicious ;  but  if  fuch  be  found,  he  will  defpife  all  caref- 
fes,  and  then  chaftifements  become  neceffary. 

Corre&ion,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throws  a  horfe 
into  more  or  lefs  violent  action,  which,  if  he  be  weak, 
be  cannot  fupport  :  but  a  vicious  ftrong  horfe  is  to  be 
CQjifidered  in  a  very  different  light,  being  able  both 


to  undergo  and  confequently  to  profit  by  all  leffons ;  Of  curing 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  beft-natured  weak  one  ^ftivend?, 
upon  earth.  Patience  and  attention  are  never  failing  ^  BJ  i 
means  to  reclaim  fuch  a  horfe  :  in  whatfoever  manner 
he  defends  himfelf,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
gentlenefs  (not  however  without  having  given  him 
proper  chaftifement  if  neceffary)  to  the  leffon  which 
he  feems  mod  averfe  to.  Horfes  are  by  degrees 
made  obedient,  through  the  hope  of  recompenfe  and 
the  fear  of  punifhment :  how  to  mix  thefe  two  motives 
judicioufly  together,  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  it  re¬ 
quires  much  thought  and  pra&ice  ;  and  not  only  'a 
good  head,  but  a  good  heart  likewife.  The  cooled 
and  beft-natured  rider  will  always  fucceed  beft.  By 
a  dexterous  ufe  of  the  incitements  above-mentioned, 
you  will  gradually  bring  the  horfe  to  temper  and  obe¬ 
dience  ;  mere  force,  and  want  of  flail  and  coolnefs, 
would  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  bad  tricks.  If  he 
be  impatient  or  choleric,  never  ftrike  him,  unlefs  he 
abfolutely  refufe  to  go  forwards  ;  which  you  muft  re- 
folutely  oblige  him  to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itfelf 
a  correction,  by  preventing  his  having  time  to  medi¬ 
tate  and  put  in  execution  any  defence  by  retaining 
himfelf.  Refiftance  in  horfes,  you  muft  confider,  is 
fometimes  a  mark  of  ftrength  and  vigour,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fpirit,  as  well  as  fometimes  from  vice  and 
weaknefs.  Weaknefs  frequently  drives  horfes  into 
vicioufnefs,  when  any  thing  wherein  ftrength  is  necef¬ 
fary  is  demanded  from  them  ;  nay,  it  inevitably  muft  ; 
great  care  therefore  (hould  always  be  taken  to  diftin- 
guifh  from  which  of  thefe  two  caufes  any  remedy  or 
punifhment  is  thought  of.  It  may  fometimes  be  a 
bad  fign  when  horfes  do  not  at  all  defend  themfelves, 
and  proceed  from  a  fluggifh  difpofition,  a  want  of 
fpirit,  and  of  a  proper  fenfibility.  Whenever  one  is 
fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  horfe  of  juft  the  right 
fpirit,  aftivity,  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  ftrength  and 
good  nature,  he  cannot  be  cherifhed  too  much  ;  for 
fuch  a  one  is  a  rare  and  ineftimable  jewel,  and,  if  pro¬ 
perly  treated,  will  in  a  manner  do  every  thing  of  him¬ 
felf.  Horfes  are  oftener  fpoilt  by  having  too  much 
done  to  them,  and  by  attempts  to  drefs  them  in  too 
great  an  hurry,  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

If  after  a  horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there 
are  no  impediments,  either  natural  or  accidental,  if 
he  ftill  perfifts  to  defend  himfelf,  chaftifements  then 
become  neceffary  :  but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  they 
muft  not  be  frequent,  but  always  firm,  though  always 
as  little  violent  as  pofQble ;  for  they  are  both  dange¬ 
rous  and  very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  flightly 
played  with,  and  ftill  more  fo  when  ufed  too  vio¬ 
lently. 

It  is  impoftrble,  in  general,  to  be  too  circumfpedl 
in  leffons  of  all  kinds,  in  aids,  chaftifements,  or  ca- 
reffes.  ’  Some  have  quicker  parts,  and  more  cunning, 
than  others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a  little 
every  day  on  the  rider.  Various,  in  fhort,  are  their 
difpofitions  and  capacities.  It  is  the  rider’s  bufinefs 
to  find  out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  them, 
fenfible  how  much  he  loves  them,  and  defires  to  be 
loved  by  them  5  but  at  the  fame  time  that,  he  does 
not  fear  them,  and  will  be  mafter. 

Plunging  is  a  very  common  defence  among  reftive 
and  vicious  horfes :  if  they  do  it  in  the  fame  place,  or 
backings  they  muft;  by  the  rider’s  legs  and  fpum 
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V  lain  Rules  firmly  applied,  be  obliged  to  go  forwards*,  send  their 
forbad  }ieads  kept  up  high.  But  if  they  do  it  flying  for- 
.  °  (~meu*  vvards,  keep  them  back,  and  ride  them  gently  and 
very  flow  for  a  good  while  together.  Of  all  bad  tem¬ 
pers  and  qualities  in  horfes,  thofe  which  are  occa¬ 
sioned  by  harfh  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  are  the 
'word. 

Rearing  is  a  bad  vice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpe- 
cially,  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whilll  the  horfe  is  up, 
‘the  rider  mud  yield  his  hand  ;  and-  when  the  horfe  h 
defeending,  he  mud  vlgoroufly  determine  him  for¬ 
wards  :  if  this  be  done  at  any  other  time  but  whild 
the  horfe  is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a  fpring  to  his 
rearing,  and  make  him  fall  backward's.  'With  a  good 
’hand  on  them,  horfes  feldom  perfid  in  this  vice ;  for 
they  are  themfelves  naturally  much  afraid  of  falling 
backwards.  If  this  method  fails,  you  mud  make  the 
horfe  kick  up  behind,  by  getting  fomebody  on  foot 
to  flrike  him  behind  with  a  whip  ;  or,  if  that  will  not 
effeft  it,  by  pricking  him  with  a  goad. 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  -a  deleft ’in  the  fight  ; 
which  therefore  mud  be  carefully  looked  into.  What¬ 
ever  the  horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently  ; 
if  you  carefs  ‘him  every  dep  he  advances,  he  will  go 
quite  up  to  it  by  degrees,  and  foon  grow  familiar  with 
all  forts  of  objefts.  'Nothing  but  great  gentlenefs  can 
correft  this  fault ;  for  if  -you  inflift  punifhment,  the 
apprehenfion  of  chaftifement  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufes  more  darting  than  the  fear  of  the  objeft.  If 
vou  let  him  go  by  the  objeft,  without  bringing  him 
up  to  it,  you  increafe  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in 
bis  fear  :  the  confequence  of  which  is,  he  takes  his 
vider  perhaps  a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was 
going, '  becomes  his  mailer,  and  puts  himfelf  and  the 
.perfon  upon  him  every  moment  in  great  danger. 

'With  fuch  horfes  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree 
fearful  of  any  objefts,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going 
before  them,  gradually  entice  them  to  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  thing  they  are  afraid  of.  If  the 
horfe,  thus  alarmed,  be  undifeiplined  and  beaddrong, 
be  will  probably  run  away  with  his  rider  ;  and  if  fo, 
bis  head  mud  be  kept  up  high,  and  the  fnaide  fawed 
backwards  and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  up 
and  yielding  the  reins  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the 
bit :  but  this  latter  mud  not  be  fawed  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  fnaffle,  but  only  taken  up  and 
yielded  properly.  No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will, 
flop  a  horfe,  or  gain  any  one  point  over  him,  by  main 
force,  or  by  pulling  a  dead  weight  againdhim.. 

Sect.  VIII.  Rules  for  bad  Horftmen. 

In  the  fird  place,  every  horfe  fliould  be  accudom- 
ed  t0  hill  when  he  is  mounted.  One  would 

imagine  this  might  be  readily  granted;  yet  we  fee  how 
much  the  contrary  is  praftifed.  When  a  gentleman 
mounts  at  a  livery  -dable,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe 
by  the  bit,  which  he  bends  tight  round  his  under  jaw  : 
the  horfe  driving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back;  advancing 
again,  he  frets,  as  he  is  again  ftopped  fhort,  and  hurt 
by  the  manner  of  holding  *him.  The  rider,  in  the 
mean  time,  mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  lead 
bolding  it  but  flightly,  is  helped  to  it  by  the  groom, 
who  being  thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfe’s  flut- 
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tering,  has  at  the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  dirrup  to  Plain  Rules 
give.  This  confufion  would  be  prevented,  if  every  f°r  bad 
horfe  was  taught  to  dand  dill  when  he  is  mounted.  *^orfemen*. 
Forbid  your  groom,  therefore,  when  he  rides  your  ”"^V  j 
horfe  to  water,  to  throw  himfelf  over  him  from  a 
horfe-block,  and  kick  him  with  his  leg,  even  before 
he  is  fairly  upon  him.  This  wrong  manner  of  mount* 
ing  is  what  chiefly  teaches  your  horfe  the  vicious  ha¬ 
bit  again d  which  we  are  here  warning.  On  the 
*>ther  hand,  a  conftant  praftice  of  mounting  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a 
horfe’s  going  on  till  the  rider  is  quite  adjuded  in  the 
faddle. 

The  next  thing  neceffary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
fnould  mount  properly.  The  common  method  is  to 
dand  near  the  croup  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  this 
manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  you  mount,  yout 
are  liable  to  be  kicked  ;  and  when  you  are  mounted, 
your  horfe  may  go  on  fome  time,  or  play  what  gam¬ 
bols  he  pleafes,  before  the  rein  i3  fhort  enough  in 
your  hand  to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  likewife 
for  an  aukward  rider,  as  foon  as  his  foot  is  in  the 
dirrup,  to  throw  himfelf  with  all  his  force  to  gain  his 
feat;  which  he  cannot  do,  till  he  hath  fird  overbalan¬ 
ced  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  the  other;  he  will  then 
wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The  way  to  mount  with  ‘ 

eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  dand  rather  before  than  behind 
the  flirrup.  In  this  podure  take  the  bridle  fhort,  and 
the  mane  together  in  your  left  hand,  helping  yourftlf 
to  the  dirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  your  toe  may 
not  touch  the  horfe  in  mounting.  When  your  left 
foot  is  in  the  dirrup,  move  on  your  right,  till  you  face 
the  fide  of  the  horfe,  looking  acrofs  over  the  faddle. 

Then  with  your  right  hand  grafp  the  hinder  Ipart  of 
the  faddle  ;  and  with  that  and  your  left,  which  holds 
the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfelf  upright  on  your  left 
foot.  Remain  thus  a  mere  indant  on  your  dirrup, 
only  fo  as  to  divide  the  aftion  into  two  motions. 

While  you  are  in  this  podure,  you  have  a  fure  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to  get  fafe- 
ly  down,  or  to  throw  your  leg  over  and  gain  your 
feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewife,  you  avoid, 
what  every  good  horfeman  would  endeavour  to  avoid, 
putting  your  horfe  into  a  flutter. 

When  you  difmount,  hold  the  bridle  and  mane  to¬ 
gether  in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted  ;  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pemmel  of  the  faddle,  to  raife 
yourfelf ;  throw  your  leg  back  over  the  horfe,  grafp 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand, 
remain  a  moment  on  your  dirrup,  and  in  every  refpeft 
difmount  2s  you  mounted  ;  only  what  was  your  fird 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  lad  in  dif- 
mounting.  Remember  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
in  difmourrting,  led  your  fpur  fliould  rub  againfl  the 
horfe. 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length.  Sit  fquare,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  bridle  pull  forward  your  fhouldei  ;  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  would  be  if  each  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  reins  with  the  whole  grafp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let 
your  hand  be  perpendicular  ;  your  thumb  will  then  be 
uppermod,  and  placed  on  the  bridle.  Bend  your 
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plain  RuUs  wrlft  a  little  outward  ;  and  when  you  pull  the  bridle, 
for  bad  rajfe  y01ir  hand  toward  your  bread,  and  the  lower 
Horiemen.  part  0p  tjje  palm  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  the 
bridle  be  at  fuch  a  length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  the 
horfe  fhould  dumble,  you  may  be  able  to  raife  his 
head,  and  fupport  it  by  the  drength  of  your  arms,  and 
the  weight  of  your  body  thrown  backward.  If  you 
hold  the  rein  too  long,  you  *.re  fubjed  to  fall  back¬ 
ward  as  your  horfe  rifes. 

If,  knowing  your  horfe  perfectly  well,  you  think  a 
tight  rein  unnecefiary,  advance  your  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  fhoulder)  towards  the  horfe’s  head,  and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have 
a  check  upon  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  with  a  curb,  make  it  a  rule  to  hook  on 
the  chain  yourfelf ;  the  mod  quiet  hqrfe  may  bring 
his  rider  into  danger,  (hould  the  curb  hurt  him.  If, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 
the  links  will  unfold  themfelves,  and  then  oppofe  a 
farther  turning.  Put  on  the  chain  loofe  enough  to 
hang  down  on  the  horfe’s  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may  not 
rife  and  pref3  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle  are 
moderately  pulled. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  ufed  to  dand  dill  when  he  is 
mounted,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  a  groom  to  hold 
him  :  but  if  he  does,  differ  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  horfe.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  and  holding  a  horfe  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  he  is 
to  dand  dill. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  ride 
with  your  arms  and  elbows  as  high  as  your  fhoulders  ; 
nor  let  them  (hake  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of 
the  horfe.  The  podure  is  unbecoming,  and  the  weight 
of  the  arms  (and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider  does 
not  fit  dill)  adls  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of  the 
horfe,  which  mud  give  him  pain,  and  make  him  un¬ 
quiet,  if  he  has  a  tender  mouth  or  any  fpirft. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfes  are  gentle  as  foon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  fkilful  ones,  tho’  their  (kill  feems 
unemployed  :  the  reafon  is,  the  horfe  goes  at  his  eafe, 
yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  which  he  has  faga- 
city  enough  to  difeover.  Such  a  rider  hides  his  whip, 
if  he  finds  his  horfe  is  afraid  of  it ;  and  keeps  his  legs 
from  his  Tides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads  the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  cudom  of  letting  your  legs 
fhake  againd  the  fides  of  the  horfe  :  and  as  you  are  not 
to'  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  5 
fo  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  Tides,  but  let 
them  fall  eafy.  One  may,  at  a  didance,  didinguifh 
a  genteel  horfeman  from  an  aukward  one  :  the  firft 
fits  dill,  and  appears  of  a  piece  with  his  horfe  5  the 
latter  feems  flying  off  at  all  points. 

It  is  often  faid  with  emphafis,  that  fuch  a  one  has 
no  feat  on  horfeback  ;  and  it  means,  not  only  that  he 
does  not  ride  well,  but  that  he  docs  not  fit  on  the  right 
part  of  the  horfe.  To  have  a  good  feat ,  is  to  fit  on 
that  part  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the 
centre  of  motion  ;  and  from  which,  of  courfe,  any 
weight  would  be  with  mod  difficulty  fhaken.  As  in 
the  riling  and  falling  of  a  board  placed  in  aquiltbrio , 
the  centre  will  be  always  mod  at  red  j  the  true  feat 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  IL 
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will  be  found  in  that  part  of  your  faddie,  into  which  Plain  Rules 
your  body  would  naturally  Aide,  if  you  rode  without  foV  bad 
ftirrups  ;  and  is  only  to  be  preferved  by  a  proper  poife  Hor^mctT* 
of  the  body,  though  the  generality  of  riders  imagine 
it  is  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs-and  knees. 

The  rider  fhould  confider  himfelf  as  united  to  his  horfe 
in  this  point  ;  and  when  fhaken  from  it,  endeavour  to 
redore  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a  bad 
feat  may  help  to  deferibe  the  true  one.  The  one  is, 
when  the  rider  fits  very  far  back  on  the  faddie,  fo  that 
his  weight  prefles  the  loins  of  the  horfe ;  the  other, 
when  his  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
faddie.  The  firft  may  be  feen  pradlifed  by  grooms, 
when  they  ride  with  their  dirrups  affe&edly  fhort  ;  the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfemen  on  the  lead  flutter  of  the 
horfe.  Every  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  hunting 
faddie,  as  determined  a  place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 
determined  for  him  by  the  bars  of  a  demi-peak.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  either  ^ 
only,  as  in  the  firft  you  ride  with  fhorter  ftirrups, 
your  body  will  be  confequentiy  more  behind  your  knees. 

To  have  a  good  feat  yourfelf,  your  faddie  muft  fit 
well.  To  fix  a  precife  rule  might  be  difficult  :  it  may 
be  a  direfiion ,  to  have  your  faddie  prefs  as  nearly  as 
poffible  on  that  part  which  we  have  deferibed  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horfe  ;  however, 
fo  as  not  to  obftrudl  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  fhoul¬ 
ders.  Place  yourfelf  in  the  middle  or  lowed:  part  of 
it  :  lit  eredl  f  but  with  as  little  conftraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  eafe  of  a&ion  marks  the  gentle¬ 
man  :  you  may  repofe  yourfelf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fet  and  ftudied  ere&nefs  acquired  in  the  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whofe  deportment  is  not  eafy,  appears  ungen- 
teel  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  flops  fhort,  or  endeavours  by  rifing 
and-  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for¬ 
ward,  as  many  do  in  thofe  circumftanees :  that  motion 
throws  the  breech  backward,  and  you  off  your  fork  or 
twift,  and  out  of  your  feat  5  whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  the 
upper  part  and  fhoulders,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.  The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
greateft  fecurity  in  flying  leaps ;  it  is  a  fecurity  too, 
when  your  horfe  leaps  funding .  The  horfe’s  rifing 
does  not  try  the  rider’s  feat ;  the  lafh  of  his  hind  legs 
is  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againft,  and  is  beft 
done  by  the  body’s  being  greatly  inclined  back.  Stif¬ 
fen  not  your, legs  or  thighs  ;  and  let  your  body  be  pli¬ 
able  in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman’s  on  his  box.  This 
loofe  manner  of  fitting  will  elude  every  rough  motion 
of  the  horfe  ;  whereas  the  fixture  of  the  knees,  fo 
commonly  laid  a  ftrefs  on,  will  in  great  ffiocks  conduce 
to  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket- player,  when  the  bail  is  flruck  with 
the  greateft  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and  fixed 
when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifed,  or 
perhaps  the  bones  fra&ured  by  the  refiftance.  To  ob¬ 
viate  this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually*  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certain  diftaace  ; 
and  thus  by  a  due  mixture  of  oppofition  and  obedi¬ 
ence,  catches  it  without  fuflaining  the  leaft  injury.  The 
cafe  is  exa&ly  the  fame  in  riding  :  the  fkilful  horfeman 

4  P  will 
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Plain  Rules  will  recover  his  poife  by  givingfome  way  to  the  mo- 
for  bad  t;on  .  an(j  the  Ignorant  borfeman  will  be  fiung/out  of 

^  or  emen.  ^  by  endeavouring  to  be  fixed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  legs  before  you  ;  this  will  pufh 
you  a  gain  ft  the  back  of  the  faddle  :  neither  gather  up 
your  knees,  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this  throws 
your  thighs  upwards  :  each  pra&ice  un feats  you.  Keep 
your  legs  ftraight  down  ;  and  fit  not  on  the  mod  flefhy 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  them  inwards,  fo  as  to 
bring  in  your  knees  and  toes :  and  it  is  more  fafe  to 
ride  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  prefiing  on  the  ftirrup, 
than  with  the  ftirrup  as  far  back  as  the  heel  ;  for  the 
preffure  of  the  heel  being  in  that  cafe  behind  the  ftir- 
rup,  keeps  the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  widen 
your  knees  to  get  them  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  horfe.  Gralp  the  faddle  with 
the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  your  thighs,  but  not  more 
than  juft  to  afiift  the  balance  of  your  body  :  this  will 
alfo  enable  you  to  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  horfe’s 
Tides,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affe&ed 
and  ufelefs  manner  of  bringing  them  in  pra&ifed  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  ftraight  down  ;  for  while  your 
heels  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall  :  this  (aid¬ 
ed  with  the  bend  of  the  back)  gives  the  fecurity  of  a 
feat,  to  thofe  who  bear  themfdves  up  in  their  ftirrups 
in  a  fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  rifing  and  falling 
in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftirrups, 
rather  than  the  ftirrups  your  feat.  If  nTore  precifion 
is  requifite,  let  your  ftirrups  (in  the  hunting  faddle) 
be  of  fucli  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  itand  in  them, 
there  maybe  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  between  your 
feat  and  the  faddle. 

It  would  greatly  afiift  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tife  riding  in  a  large  circle,  as  dire&ed  fed.  ii.  with¬ 
out  ftirrups ;  keeping  his  face  looking  on  the  outwW; 
part  of  the  circle  fo  as  not  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
hoi  fe’s  head,  but  juft  of  that  ear  which  is  on  the  out¬ 
ward  part  of  the  circle  ;  and  his  fhoulder,  which  is  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By  this 
means  you  learn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep  a  true 
feat,  independent  of  your  ftirrups  :  you  may  probably 
like  wife  efcape  a  fall,  fhould  you  at  any  time  lofe  them 
by  being  accidentally  fhaken  from  your  feat. 

As  the  feat  in  fome  meafure  depends  on  the  faddle, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  becaufe  a  faddle 
with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangeroqs,  the  other 
extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  is  fcarce  allowed  to 
be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  faddle.  The  faddle- 
fhould  lie  as  near  the  backbone  as -can  be,  without* 
hurting  the  horfe  ;  for  the  nearer  you  fit  to  his  back, 
the  better  feat  you  have.  If  it  does  fo,  it  is  plain  the 
ppm  me  1  muft  rife  enough  to  fecure  the  withers  from 
preffure  :  therefore,  a  horfe  whofe  withers -are  higher* 
than  common,  requires  a  higher  pommel-  If,  to  avoid 
this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a  more  ftraight  line,  the 
^convenience  fpoken  of  follows  ;  you  fit  too  much  a- 
bove  the  horfe’s  back,  non  can  the  faddle  form  a  pro¬ 
per  feat.  There  fhould  be  no  ridge  frorm  the  but¬ 
ton  at  the  /  fide  of,  the  pommel,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  faddle.  That  line  alfo  fhould  be  a  little  concave, 
fqr  your  thighs  to  lie  at  eafe.  In  fhort,  a  faddle 
©sight  to.be,  as. nearly  as  poffible,  as  if  cut  out  of  the- 
fibril 
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When  you  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raife  P  ain  Rules 
his  head  a  little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip  ;  ftr  kad 
or  elfe,  prefs  the  calves  of  your  legs  againft  his  fides.  Hor^nicu^ 
If  he  does  not  move  faft  enough,  prefs  them  with  more 
force,  and  fo  till  the  fpur  juft  touches  him.  By  this 
pra&ice  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the 
leaft  preffure  of  the  leg.  Never  fpur  him  by  a  kick  ;  but 
if  it  be  neceffary  to  fpur  him  brifkly,  keep  your  heels 
clofe  to  his  fides,  and  flacken  their  force  as  he  becomes 
obedient. 

When  your  horfe  attempts  to  be  vicious,  take  each 
rein  feparate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your 
arms  forward,  hold  him  very  fhort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  with  his  arms 
low.  But  the  horfe  by  this  means  having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  throw  out  his  heels  : 
whereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  uofe 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  consequent,  he  can  nei¬ 
ther  rife  before  nor  behind  ;  becaufe  he  can  give  him* 
felf  neither  of  thofe  motions,  without  having  his  head 
at  liberty.  A  plank  placed  in  tcquilibrio,  cannot  rife 
at  one  end  unlefs  it  finks  at  the  other. 

If  your’horfe  is  headftrong,  pull  not  with  one  con* 
tinued  pull,  but  flop,  and  back  him  often,  juft  fhaking 
the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys. 

Horfes  are  fo  accuftomed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  that  they  are  difeouraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  fo. 

If  a  horfe  is  loofe-necked,  he  will'  throw  up  his 
head  at  a  continued  pull  ;  in  which  fituation,  the  ri¬ 
der,  feeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  your  horfe  does  thus,  drop  your 
hand  and  give  the  bridle  play,  and  he  will  of  courfe 
drop  his  head  again* into  its  proper  place  ;  while  it  13 
coming  down,  make  a  fecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will’ 
find  his  mouth.  With  a  little  practice,  this  is  done 
almoft  inftantaneonfly  ;  and  this  method  will  flop r-  in 
the  diftance  of  a  few  yards,  a  hoife,  which  will  run 
away  with  thofe  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might. 

Almoft  every  one  muft  have  obferved,  that  when  a 
horfe  feels  himfelf  pulled  with  the  bridle,  even  when 
he  is  going  gently,  hc*often  miftakes  what  was  defigued 
to  Hop  him,  as  a  direction  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to 
go  fafter. 

Keep  your  horfe’s'  head  high-,  that  he  may  raife  his 
neck-  and  crefl  ;  play  a  little  with  the  rtin,  and  move 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  may  not  prefs  on  it  in* 
one  conftant  and-  continued  manner  :  be  not  afraid  of 
railing  his  head  too  high  ;  he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  to  bring  its  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  leaft  abatement  of  his  mettle.  When- 
you  feel  hi-m-heavy,  flop  him,  and  make  him  go  back 
a  few  paces  :  thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenfity 
to  prefs  on -his  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  plea  fed  (though  many  are)" 
with  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  hiV? 
breaft  :  let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro¬ 
vided  he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards ; 
but  if  his  -neck  bends  downwards,  his -figure  is  bad,  his 
fight  16  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and^ 
you  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  prefiing  - 
but  lightly  on  the  bridle,  lie  is  the  more  fure-footed, 
and  goes  pleafanter  as  your  wrife  only  may -guide  him. 

If  he  hangs  down  his  head,  and  makes  you  fupporfc* 
the  .weight  of  that  and  his  neck  with  your  arms  bear- 
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PUtaB.uk.ing  on  his  fore-legs,  (which  is  called  being  on  hujboul- 
forbad  jers))  he  will  ft  like  his  toes  againft  the  ground,  and 

Horfemen.  flumble. 

v  f  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bit,  tie  him  every 

day,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  his  tail  to  the.  manger, 
and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  him  lift  it,  by 
a  rein  on  each  poll  of  the  ftall,  tied  to  each  ring  of 
the  fnaffle  bit. 

Horfe-breakcrs  and  grooms  have  a  great  propenfity 
to  bring  a  horfe’s  head  down,  and  feem  to  have  no 
feat  without  a  ftreng  hold  by  the  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  fhould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch  ;  but  do  not  take  the  Pr°p^ 
pains  to  make  it  an  arch  upward.  A  temporary  effect 
of  attempting  to  raife  a  horfe’s  head,  may  perhaps  be 
making  him  pulh  out  his  nofe.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already  ;  whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftance  from  his  nofe,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
head  to  the  ground,  which  determines  the  head  to  be 
high  or  low.  Befides,  although  the  fault  is  faid  to  be  in 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  head,  it  fhould  rather  be  find 
to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  ;  for  if  the  neck  was  raifed, 
the  head  would  be  more  in  the  pofition  of  one  fet  on 

a  well  formed  neck.  . 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head  ;  for 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider’s  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfe’s  nofe  may  be  either 
drawn  in,  or  thrnfl  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  deprcfied.  Inftead  of  what  has  been  here  recom¬ 
mended,  we  ufually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
caveffoned  very  low,  their  necks  ftiff,  and  not  in  the 
leaf!  flip  pled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  off, 
and  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  reft,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  fecond  break¬ 
ing  becomes  necefTary.  Then,  as  few  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  bands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  learn  a  variety  of  bad 

llajf  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
(or  rather  his  nofe)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  fome 
amends  by  moving  his  Ihoulders  lightly,  and  gmng 
fafely.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Some  horfes 
have  their  necks  fet  fo  low  on  their  fhoulders,  that  they 
bend  firft  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  flag's.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
their  withers,  too  Ihort.  A  head  of  this  fort  cannot 
pofllbly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufe  the 
vertebras  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  Ihort  to  admit  of 
flexure  :  for  in  long  andfhort  necked  horfes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  vertebra;  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  the  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  this 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
have  the  under  line  from  the  jaw  to  the  breall  fo  fhort, 

that  the  neck  cannot  rife.  ,  , 

In  all  thefe  cafes  you  may  gain  a  little  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit;  but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  a  horfe  to  carry  his 
head  or  neck  in  a  pofture  which  nature  lias  made  uu- 
eafy  to  him.  By  trying  to  pull  in  his  nofe  farther  than 
lie  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature  You 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  effe dual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tofs  his  nofe  up,  and  throw  his 

foam  over  you.  '  ,  r  i  j  t,  r 

The  rule  already  given  to  ride  a  ioofc-necked  horfe, 
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will  be  a  proper  one  for  all  light-mouthed  horfes:  °nepl**“^“le* 
caution  being  added,  which  is,  always  to  fearch  whe-  Ho°rren*en. 

ther  his  faddle  or  girths  may  not  in  fome  way  pinch  - r—*, 

him  ;  and  whether  the  bit  may  not  hurt  his  lip  by  be¬ 
ing  too  high  in  his  mouth  :  becaufe,  whenever  he  frets 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  his  head  will  not  be  fteady. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  to  advantage  either  the  fpirit  of 
the  horfe,  or  the  fkill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there¬ 
fore  are  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  and  pull.fo,  as 
to  bear  up  the  rider  from  the  faddle,  (landing  in  his 
ftirrups,  even  in  the  gentleft  gallop  :  how  very  impro¬ 
per  is  this,  we  are  experimentally  convinced,  when  we 
happen  to  meet  with  a  horfe  which  gallops  otherivife. 

We  immediately  fay,  he  canters  excellently,  and  find  tlie 
eafe  and  p’leafure  of  his  motion.  When  horfes  are  de¬ 
fined  for  the  race,  and  fwiftnefs  is  the  only  thing  con¬ 
fided,  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealers  are  always 
pulling  at  their  horfes  ;  that  they  have  the  fpur  con- 
ftantly  in  their  fides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti¬ 
nually  checking  the  rein  :  by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  hit,  while  their  rage  has 
the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thefe  people  ride  with  their 
arms  fpread,  and  very  low  on  the  Ihoulders  of  their 
horfes  1  this  method  makes  them  ftretch  their  necks, 
and  gives  a  better  appearance  to  their  fore -hands ;  it 
conceals  alfo  a  thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  .up, 
would  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  bit ;  it  hides  .like- 
wife  the  ewe-neck,  which  would  otherwife  fliow  itfelf. 

Indeed,  if  you  have  a  horfe  unfteady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  n  natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofe  obftinately  in  the  air,  you  mull  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  bell  of  lum. 

Many  horfes  are  taught  to  ftart  by  whipping  them 
for  darting.  How  is  it  poffible  they  can  know  it  13 
defigned  as  a  punifliment  ?  In  the  riding-houfe,  you 
teach  your  horfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
Jafh  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  head  a  little  at  liberty. 

If  he  underftood  this  to  be  a  punifliment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  feems 
to  be  in  the  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  fly 
when  lie  is  frightened.  Mod  horfes  would  go  quietly 
pad  an  objeft  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  inftead  of  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  Row¬ 
ing  themfelves  fo  ready,  fhould  throw  the  reins  loole 
upon  their  recks. 

When  a  horfe  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  molt 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up 
to  what  lie  ftarts  at :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  pad  the 
objedt,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a 
great  circle  out  of  the  road  ;  whereas,  he  fhould  learn 
to  keep  flraight  on,  without  minding  objefts  on  either 

If  he  ftarts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  keep  it  flraight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  from 
looking  at  the  thing  he  ftarts  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  preffed  againft  his  fide,  towards  lus 
flank :  he  will  then  go  flraight  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a  little  more, 
he  may  be  forced  with  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him ;  for  as  nis  head  is  pulled  one  way,  hi* 
croup  neceffarily  turns  the  other.  Always  avoid  a 
*  4  F  2  ^uar* 
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quaird  with  your  horfe,  if  you  can  :  if  he  is  apt  to 
Horfernen.  ^arfc’.  ^ou  WI'^  occaflons  enough  to  exercife  his 
obedience,  when  what  he  ftarts  at  lies  dire&ly  in  his 
way,  and  you  mujl  make  him  pafs ;  if  he  is  not  fub- 
jedl  to  dart,  you  fhould  not  quarrel  with  him  about  a 
trifle. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  rule  in  go¬ 
ing  pad  an  obje&  may  perhaps  be  a  little  irregular  in 
a  managed  horfe,  which  will  always  obey  the  leg  : 
but  even  fuch  a  horfe,  if  he  is  really  afraid,  and  not 
reftive,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  look  another 
way  ;  unlefs  the  obje&  be  fomething  you  would  par¬ 
ticularly  accuflom  him  to  the  fight  of. 

The  cafe  will  alfo  be  different  with  a  horfe  whofe 
Tear  is  owing  to  his  being  not  ufed  to  objetfts ;  but 
fuch  a  tine  is  not  to  be  rode  by  any  horfeman  to  whom 
thefe  rules  are  dire&ed  :  the  darting  here  meant  arifes 
merely  from  the  horfe’s  being  pamper’d,  and  fpringing 
through  livelinefs. 

The  notion  of  the  neceflity  of  making  a  horfe  go 
immediately  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
fuffcring  him  to  become  mader  of  his  rider,  feems  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conquer  a  horfe’s  fear  of  the  found  of 
a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of 
feeding  him  :  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noife  to 
him,  but  makes  it  pleafant,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his 
*  See  meat  *  ;  whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might 

fe<d,  v.  perhaps  dart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 

this  be  applied  to  his  darting  at  other  things,  and 
fhow  that  it  would  be  better  to  fuffer  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back^  to  go  a  little  from  and  avoid 
an  objedt  he  has  a  diflike  to,  and  to  accudom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  will 
not  hurt  him  ;  than  to  punifh  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  fubmit  to  his  will  at  lad,  while  you  inlift 
on  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  inftant  ?  If  he  fees  a 
like  obje£t  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  recoiled!  his 
dread,  and  arm  himfelf  to  be  difobedient. 

We  are  apt  to  fuppofe  that  a  horfe  fears  nothing 
fo  much  as  his  rider  :  but  may  he  not,  in  many  cir- 
cumftances,  be  afraid  of  inftant  deftru&ion  ?  of  being 
crulhed  ?  of  being  drowned  ?  of  falling  down  a  preci¬ 
pice  ?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horfe  fhould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  waggon  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  feem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ?  There  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  fhow  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pafs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  prefling  your 
leg,  which  is  fartheft  from  it,  againft  his  fide. 

A  horfe  is  not  to  flop  without  a  fign  from  his  rider. 
•—Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  driven  up  to  a 
♦carriage  he  darts  at  it,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  againft  it  ?  Can  he  underftand 
the  rider’s  fpurring  him  with  his  face  dire&ed  to  it,  as 
a  fign  for  him  to  pafs  it  ?  That  a  horfe  is  eafily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes  (he  will  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a  hand  going  to  carefs  him)  ;  that  he  will 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  to  face,  even  to  another 
horfe  (if  in  his  power  to  ftop)  ;  and  that  he  fees  per¬ 
fectly  fideways, — may  be  ufeful  hints  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  horfes  with  regard  to  daiting. 

Though  you  ought  not  to  whip  a  horfe  for  darting, 
there  can  be  no  good  effedi  from  clapping  his  neck 
with  your  hand  to  encourage  him.  If  one  took  any 
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notice  of  his  darting,  it  fhould  be  rather  with  fome  Plain  Rulei  j 
tone  of  voice  which  he  ufually  underdood  as  an  ex-  f°rbad 
predion  of  diflike  to  what  he  is  doing  ;  for  there  is  Horfeme»* 
oppofuwn  mixed  with  his  darting,  and  a  horfe  will  ever  ?  31 

repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider. 

Notwit  h  dan  ding  the  diredlions  above  given,  of  not 
prefling  a  horfe  up  to  a  carriage  he  ftarts  at ;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
once  let  him  know  he  is  to  pafs  it,  be  fure  you  remain 
determined,  and  prefs  him  on.  Do  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  paffed  you  : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  is  accultomed  to  go 
back,  and  turn  round,  he  will  certainly  do  it  if  he 
finds,  by  your  hand  flackening,  and  legs  not  prefling, 
that  you  are  irrefolute ;  and  this  at  the  moft  dangerous 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb 
rein  at  this  time  $  it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  is 
not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  perfon  who  would  i 

lead  a  horfe  by  the  bridle,  fhould  not  turn  his  face  to- 
him  when  he  refufes  to  follow  him  :  if,  befides  this,  he 
raifes  his  arms,  fhowa  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bridle 
with  jerks,  he  frightens  the  horfe,  inftead  of  perfua- 
ding  him  to  follow ;  which  a  little  patience  may  bring 
about. 

Ride  with  a  fnaffle  ;  and  ufe  your  curb,  if  you  have 
one,  only  occafionally.  Choofe  your  fnaffle  full  and 
thick  in  the  mouth,  efpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  fattened.  Moft  of  them  are  made  too 
fmall  and  long;  they  cut  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  bars  of  his  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  preferibe  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  ufe  of  it:  a  turn  of  the  wrift,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  fhould  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elafticity  of  a  rod,  when  it  hath  hooked  a  fifh,  may 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horfe’a 
head  on  his  bridle;  his  fpirit  and  his  pliablenefs  are 
both  marked  by  it. 

A  horfe  fhould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
curb  which  lie  is  not  ready  at :  you  may  force  him, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way  with  a  fnaffle  ;  but  a  curb 
ads  only  in  a  ftraight  line.  It  is  true,  that  a  horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb* 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  knows  it  as  a ftgnah  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair,  and  does  not  underftand  the  ne¬ 
ceflity  he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  fweep  when, 
he  turns,  you  frequently  fee  him  re/live,  as  it  is  then 
called  :  but  put  him  on  a  fnaffle,  or  buckle  the  rein,  to 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him  ;  and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  under^ 
ftands  what  is  defired  of  him.  Thefe  dire&ions 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  have  fpirit,  and  a  good  mouth 
if  he  has  not,  you  muft  take  him  as  he  is,  and  ride 
him  with  fuch  a  bit  as  you  find  moft  eafy  to  your-  I 

felf. 

When  you  ride  a  journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe’s  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en¬ 
couragement  of  him,  and  keeping  him  in  good  humour. 

Raife  his  head  ;  but  if  he  flags,  you  may  indulge  him 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  you 
would  fuffer  in  an  airing.  If  a  horfe  is  lame,  tender- 
footed,  or  tired,  he  naturally  hangs  upon  his  bridle. 

6,  Qa 
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lain  Rules  On  a  journey,  therefore,  his  mouth  will  depend  greatly 
forbad  on  his  ftrength  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  feet.  Be  then 
lorfemen.  careful  about  his  feet,  and  let  not  a  farrier  fpoil 
*  v  them.  You  will  be  enabled  to  keep  them  from 
danger,  by  the  dire&ions  given  under  the  article 
Farriery,  p.  167. 

Very  few,  although  pra&ifed  in  riding,  know  they 
have  any  power  over  a  horfe  but  by  the  bridle  ;  or 
any  ufe  for  the  fpur,  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  farther  ufe.  .  If 
the  left  fpur  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  fame  time 
prevented  from  going  forward),  he  has  a  fign,  which 
he  will  foon  underftand,  to  move  fide  ways  to  the  right. 
In  the  fame  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  fpur  is 
clofed  to  him  :  he  afterwards,  through  fear  of  the 
fpur,  obeys  a  touch  of  the  leg;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  fide  of  the  flail 
to  the  other,  when  any  one  ftrikes  him  with  his  hand. 
In  fhort,  his  croup  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  difobey  the  leg,  unlefs 
he  becomes  reftivc.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him  :  he  will  move  fide  ways,  if 
you  clofe  oue  leg  to  him ;  and  flraight  forward,  if 
both  :  even  when  he  (lands  dill,  your  legs  held  near 
him  will  keep  him  on  the  watch ;  and  with  the 
flighted,  unfeen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he 
will  raife  his  head,  and  fhow  his  forehand  to  advan- 
tage. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  founded  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding- maders  exprefs  themfelves)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manege ;  the  paffage,  or  fide-motion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  files,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  fome  degree 
of  this  difcipline  for  common  ufe  is  the  reafon  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  is  apt  to 
Humble  or  dart.  If  to  the  firft,  by  prefling  your  legs 
to  his  dank,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  is  made  to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him ;  and  the  fame  if  he  does  a&ually  Hum¬ 
ble,  by  helping  him  at  the  very  indant  to  exert  him- 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  not  irreco¬ 
verably  impreffed  with  the  precipitate  motion.  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aids  to  a  horfe  ;  for,  as  to  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  una&ive  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  as 
impofiible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  pre¬ 
cipice. 

A  horfe  is  fupported  and  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider  in  every  a&ion  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  he  is  faid  to  perform  his  airs  by  the  aids  from 
his  rider. 
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The  fame  manner  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  darts.  For  if  Plain  Rules 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fly  to  one  fide,  you  leg  on  jj0°rCI^en# 
the  fide  he  is  flying  to,  he  flops  his  fpring  immedi-  ^  f 

ately.  He  goes  pad  what  he  darted  at,  keeping  ‘  ^ 

draight  on,  or  as  you  choofe  to  direfl  him  ;  and  he  will 
not  fly  back  from  any  thing  if  you  prefs  him  with 
both  legs.  You  keep  his  haunches  under  him,  going 
down  a  hill ;  help  him  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  ;  more 
cafily  avoid  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  ;  and  approach 
more  gracefully  and  nearer  to  the  fide  of  a  coach  or 
horfeman.  When  a  pampered  horfe  curvets  irregularly, 
and  twifls  his  body  to  and  fro,  turn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alternately  (but  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  track),  and  prefs  your  leg 
to  the  oppofite  fide  ;  your  horfe  cannot  then  fpring  on 
his  hind-legs  to  one  fide,  becaufe  your  leg  prevents 
him  ;  nor  to  the  other,  becaufe  his  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a  horfe  does  not  dart  and  fpring  to  the  fide 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  (hake  again d  the  fides  of 
the  horfe  :  if  a  horfe  is  taught,  they  are  then,  con¬ 
tinually  prefling  him  to  violent  a£lion  ; .  and  if  he, 
is  not,  they  render  him  infenfible  and  incapable  of 
being  taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horfe  will  hence 
be  excefiive,  as  it  can  no  otherwife  be  moderated, 
than  by  the  utmofi  fiillnefs  of  the  feat,  hands,  and 
legs  of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firfi  are  taught  to  bear  a  bit,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  to  pull  at  it.  If  they  did  not  prefs  it,  they 
could  not  be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their 
necks  fironger  than  the  arms  of  a  man  ;  and  that  they- 
are  capable  of  making  great  oppofition,  and  often  of 
foiling  their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them 
fupple  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  part  which  of 
all  others  requires  mod  this  pliancy  is  the  neck. 

Hence  the  metaphor  of  jliff-necbed  for  difobedient .  A 
horfe  cannot  move  his  head  but  with  the  mufcles  of 
his  neck  :  this  may  be  called  his  helm;  it  guides  his 
courfe,  changes  and  diye<fts  his  motion. 

The  ufe  of  this  pliancy  in  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a  horfe  has  been  already  drown  in  a  former 
fe&ion.  The  prefent  fe&ion  being  dire&ed  to  the 
unexperienced  horfeman,  it  may  fuffiee  to  add,  that 
his  idea  of  fupplenefs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  abi¬ 
lity  and  readinefs  in  a  horfe  to  move  every  limb,  on 
a  fign  given  him  by  the  hands  or  legs  of  his  rider;, 
as  alfo,  to  bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a  fhort  com- 
pafs,  quick  and  colleaed  within  himfelf,  fo  as  lnftantly. 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  other  motion. 
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Siorfham.  HORSHAM,  a  town  of  Suffex,  feated  near  St 
k—f—  Leonard’s  fored,  38  miles  from  London.  It  has  its 
name  from  Horfa,  brother  to  Hengid  the  Saxon  ;  and 
is  one  of  the  larged  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  lent 
members  to  parliament  ever  fince  the  30th  of  Edward  1. 
and  is  the  place  where  the  county- gaol  i3  held,  and 
often  the  afiizes.  It  is  a  borough  by  prefcriptjon,  with 
the  title  of  two  bailiffs  and  burgage-holders  within  and 
without  the  borough,  &c.  who  ele&  the  members-  of 
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parliament,  and  they  are  returned  by  the  bailiffs  chofe 
yearly  by  a  court-leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
return  four  candidates  to  the  deward,  and  he  nomi¬ 
nates  two  of  them  for  the  office.  Here  is  a  very  fine 
church,  and  a  well  endowed  free- fchool. .  Great  dore 
of  poultry  is  bought  up  for  London  at  its  maiket  on 
Saturday,  and  it  has  a  patent  alfo  for  a  monthly  mar¬ 
ket.  . 

HORSTIUS  (James),  £rofeflor  of  medIc^"^ 


Horftiua* 
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Korftms  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  in  the  16th  century.  He 
I  joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
,  Hortus-  phyfic.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  blefs  his  pre- 
*  fcriptions,  and  publiflied  a  form  of  prayer  upon  this 
fubjedf.  He  alfo  wrote,  I.  A  treatife  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  good  phyfician.  2.  Another  on  the  qualities 
of  a  good  apothecary.  3.  A  treatife  of  the  plague, 
in  German.  4.  A  commentary  in  libros  Hippocratis  dc 
corde ,  and  other  works. 

Horstius  (Gregory),  nephew  of  the  former,  called 
the  JEfculapius  of  Germany ,  publiflied  feveral  books, 
which  are  efteemed. 

HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court, 
upholfterers,  or  tapeftry-hangers.  The  grand  fignior 
has  conftantly  400  in  his  retinue  when  he  is  in  the 
camp  :  thefe  go  always  a  day’s  journey  before  him,  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  firft  ;  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  officers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank. 

HORTENSIUS  (Quintus),  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  at  19  years  of  age,  and  continued  the 
fame  profeffion  during  48  years.  But  being  at  laft 
eclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life  ;  became  a  military  tribune,  prastor, 
and  afterwards  conful,  about  70  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  him  in  fucli  a  manner  as  makes  us  regret  the  lof3 
of  his  orations.  Hortenfius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
fingle  word,  or  forgetting  one  particular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  his  adverfaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  which  lie  had  endeavoured 
by  all  poflible  means  to  prevent. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  dry  garden  ;  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  a  colleftion  of  fpecimens  of  plants,  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  preferved. 

The  value  of  fuch  a  colle&ion  is  very  evident, 
fince  1000  minutiae  may  be  preferved  in  the  well 
dried  fpecimens  of  plants,  which  the  mofl  accurate 
engraver  would  overlook.  We  fhall  therefore  give  two 
methods  of  drying  and  preferving  a  hortus  ficcus  ;  the 
firft  by  Sir  Robert  Southwell  in  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  n°  237.  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr  Hill,  in  his  re¬ 
view  of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  Sir  Robert’s  method. 

According  to  the  former  gentleman,  the  plants  are 
to  be  laid  flat  between  papers,  and  then  put  between 
two  fmooth  plates  of  iron,  fcrewed  together  at  the 
corners;  and  in  this  condition  committed  io  a  baker’s 
oven  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafor¬ 
tis  and  brandy ;  and  after  this  to  be  faftened  down  on 
paper  with  a  folution  of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of 
gum  tragacanth  diffolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  See 
Herbal. 

To  this  the  Do&or  obje&s,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven 
is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed  in  fo  nice  an 
operation  5  and  that  the  fpace  of  timeordeted  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  plants  in  it  is  of  no  information,  unlefs 
the  degree  of  heat,  and  even  the  different  nature 
of  the  plant  as  to  its  fucculency  and  the  firm¬ 
ness  or  tendernefs  of  its  fibres,  be  attended  to;  there 
being  fcarcely  any  two  plants  alike  in  thefe  particulars: 
confequently  the  degree  and  duration  of  heat  fufficient 
for  one  plant  would  deftroy  another.  Befide  which, 


the  acid  ufed  deftroys  the  colour  of  many  plants ;  and  Hortus, 
never  recovers  that  of  others  loft  in  the  drying  ;  and  Horu«. 
frequently  after  the  plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the 
paper  it  is  fixed  to,  and  that  which  falls  over  it.  Dr 
Hill’s  method  is  as  follows.  Take  a  fpecimen  of  a 
plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom  leaves  if 
it  have  any  ;  bruife  the  ftalk  if  too  rigid,  or  flit  it  if 
too  thick  :  fpread  out  the  leaves  and  flowers  on  pa* 
per,  cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over 
all.  At  the  end  of  1 8  hours  take  out  the  plants,  now 
perfe&ly  flattened,  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  com- 
mon  fand  ;  fift  more  dry  fand  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks: 
the  lefs  fucculent  dry  much  fooner,  but  they  take  no 
harm  afterward.  If  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in 
fpring  with  fand  two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpace  for 
walking  to  the  feveral  parts,  it  will  receive  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  whole  fummer  ;  the  covering  of  fand  be¬ 
ing  fifted  over  every  parcel  as  laid  in,  they  need  no 
farther  care  from  the  time  of  laying  them  till  they  are 
taken  up  to  be  ftuck  on  paper.  The  cement  ufed  by 
'the  DoCtor  is  thus  prepared  :  early  in  the  fpring,  put 
two  ounces  of  camphor  into  three  quarts  of  water  in  a 
large  bottle,  fhake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 
firft  colleCled  plants  ate  ready  for  the  faftening  down, 
put  into  a  pint  of  the  water,  poured  off  into  an  earth¬ 
en  veffel  that  will  bear  the  fire,  two  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  carpenters,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat  to  flireds  ;  let  them 
ftand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  ftrain  it  off  through  a  coarfe  cloth  :  this  is 
to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  the  back  of  the  plants  fmeared  over  with  a  paint¬ 
er’s  bru{h  :  after  this  lay  them  on  paper,  and  gently 
prefs  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  expofe  them  to 
the  air  a  little  ;  and  finally,  lay  them  under  a  fmall 
weight  between  quires  of  paper  to  be  perfeClly  dried. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived  how  ftrongly  the  water  ~ 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  camphor  by  this  fimple 
procefs  :  a  part  of  it  indeed  flies  off  in  the  making  of 
the  cement  and  the  ufing  of  it :  but  enough  remains 
with  the  plants  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  infe&s  in  it. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  plants  may  be  dried  very 
well  without  fand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently 
into  frefh  quires  of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  preffmg 
them  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  fand  me¬ 
thod  preferves  the  colour  be  ft,  and  is  done  with  leaft 
trouble. 

Another  method  much  better  than  that  of  the 
oven  is  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant  by  paffing 
a  common  fmoothing  iron  for  linen  over  the  papers 
between  which  it  is  laid  :  but  for  nice  things  the  mofl 
perfed  of  all  methods  is  that  by  a  common  fand  heat, 
fuch  as  is  ufed  for  chemical  purpofes.  The  cold  fand 
is  to  be  fpread  fmooth  upon  this  occafion,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  fand  fift¬ 
ed  over :  the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
procefs  carefully  watched  until  by  a  very  gentle  heat 
the  plant  be  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the  ten¬ 
dered:  herb  may  by  this  manner  be  preferved  ;  and 
flowers,  that  can  no-  way  elfe  be  preferved,  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  perfe&ly  well  thus. 

HORUS,  a  renowned  deity  of  ancient  Egypt.  He 
was  an  emblem  of  the  fun.  Plutarch  (in  his  treatife 
de  Ifide  et  Of  ride)  fays,  “  that  virtue  which  prefides 
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over  the  fun,  whilft  he  is  moving  through  fpace,  the 
Egyptians  called  Horus  and  the  Greeks  Apollo .  Job  al- 
fo  calls  Ur  or  Orn  the  fun— «  If  I  gazed  upon  the 
fun  (  Ur,  Orus)  when  hr  was  Alining,  or  on  ( Jarecha) 
the  moon  walking  in  brightnefs,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  feverely  enticed  (/.  e.  to  worfhip),  or  my  mouth 
hath  kiffed  my  hand  ;  this  alfo  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punifhed  by  the  judge,  for  I  fhould  havt  denied  the 
God  who  is  above.”  Chap  xxxi.  ver.  26,  27,  28. 

The  interpretation  left  by  Hermapion  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  engraved  on  the  cbehfk  of  Heliopolis  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Ammianus  Marcell  in  us),  offers  thefe  remarkable 
words  :  “  Horus  is  the  fupreme  lord  and  author  of 
time.”  Thefe  qualities,  it  is  known,  were  chiefly 
attributed  to  Ofiris  :  that  they  may  apply,  therefore, 
to  tlorus,  he  muff  neceffarily  denote  the  ilar  of  the 
day  in  certain  circumftances  ;  and  this  is  what  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  of  Claros  : 

Lt  t-rn  that  the  firft  of  the  gods  is  Jatw 

He  is  called  inr  iftble  in  winter,  Jupiter  in  the  fpring, 

The  pun  in  fummer,  and  towards  the  end  ol  autumn  the 
tender  Jao. 

The  ftar  of  the  day,  on  attaining  the  fnmmer  folftice, 
^and  called  per  exccllcntiam  rI  he  fun,  is  the  fame  as  Ho¬ 
rus.  In  fad,  the  Egyptians  reprefented  him  borne 
on  lions,  which  fiRiiified  his  entrance  into  the  fign  of 
the  lion.  They  who  prefided  over  the  divine  unlitu- 
tions,  then  placed  fphynxes  at  the  head  of  the  canals  and 
facred  fountains,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  approaching 
inundation.  Macrobius  +,  who  informs  us  why  the 
Greeks  gave  Horus  the  name  of  Apollo,  confirms  this 
fentiment :  “  In  the  myfteries  (fays  he)  they  difeover 
as  a  f  cret,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  that  the  inn 
arrived  in  the  upper  hemifphere,  is  called  Apollo. 
Thefe  teflimonies  concur  in  proving,  that  this  emble¬ 
matical  deity  was  no  other  than  the  ftar  of  day,  paf- 
frng  through  the  figns  of  fummer 


natural  philofophers  acknowledge  the  influence  off  the  Hofanns 
moon  over  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  they  united  her 
with  this  god,  to  drive  the  ufurper  from  the  throne. 

The  priefts  confidering  Oliris  as  the  father  of  time, 
might  beftow  the  name  of  his  fon  on  Horus,  who 
reigned  three  months  in  the  year.  This,  according  to 
Mr  Savary  f,  is  the  natural  explication  of  this  alle-  ^  letters  on 
gory.  And  all  enlightened  men,  he  thinks,  muff  have  Egypt ,  Ur 
underftood  this  language,  which  was  familiar  to  them.  4°3« 

The  people  only,  whofe  feeble  fight  extends  no  farther 
than  the  exterior,  without  diving  into  the  true  meaning 
of  things,  might  regard  thefe  allegorical  perfonages  as 
real  gods,  and  decree  prayers  and  offerings  to  them. 

Jablonfki,  who  has  interpreted  the  epithet  of  Aru- 
eri,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  to  Horus,  pretends- 
that  it  fignifies  efficacious  virtue.  Thefe  expreffions 
perfectly  chara&erife  the  phenomena  which  happened 
during  the  reign  of  this  god.  It  is  in  fnmmer,  in  fa£t, 
that  the  fun  manifefts  all  its  power  in  Egypt.  It- is  - 
then  that  he  fwells  the  waters  of  the  river  with  rains, 
exhaled  by  him  in  the  air,  and  driven  againff  the  futn- 
mits  of  the  Abyflinian  mountains  ;  it  is  then  that  the 
hufbandman  reckons  on  the  treafures  of  agriculture.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  honour  him  with  the  name  of  A - 
rueri ,  or  efficacious  virtue ,  to  mark  thefe  aufpicious  effedls. 

HOSANNA,  in  the  Hebrew  ceremonies,  a  prayer 
which  they  rehearfed  on  the  feveral  days  of  the  feaft: 
of  tabernacles.  It  was  thus  called,  becaufe  there  was 
frequent  repetition  therein  of  the  word  WiWi n,ferva 
nunc,  or  ferva precor $  i.  e.  fave  us  now  ;  or,  fave  us,  we 
pray. 

There  are  divers  of  thefe  hofannahs.  The  Jews 
call  them  Ijofchannotb  e.  the  hofannahs .  Some  are 
rehearfed  on  the  firft  day,  others  on  the  fecond,  &c. 
which  they  call  hofanna  oi  the  firft  day,  hofanna  of  the 
fecond  day,  See. 

Hosanna  Rail  a,  or  Grand  Hofanna,  is  a  name  they 
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in-  through  the  iigns  01  luiuiuci.  .  ,  .  :  '  -  ,  i  ,  .  ,  ,  n  •  , ' 

Thefe  lhrhts  may  lead  us  to  the  explication  of  the  give  to  their  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which  lads  eight 
facred  fable,  which  the  priefts  publifhed  on  the  fub-  days  ;  becaufe,  during  the  courfe  thereof,  they  are  fire 


iircrcu  t  r  # 

of  Horus  ;  for  they  enveloped  in  myhery  every 
point  of  their  rdiglon.  Fhitatch  gives  ic  at  length  in 
his  treatife  of  Ills  and  Ofiris  :  Of  the  following  are  the 
principal  traits  They  faid  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Oh- 
risandof  Ifis;  that  Typlion,  after  hilling  lus  brother 
Ofiris,  took  poflcfiion  of  the  kingdom;  that  Horus; 
leaguing  himfeif  with  Ills,  avenged  the  death  of  ms 
father,  expelled  tire  tyrant  from  his  throne  without 
depriving  him  of  life,  and  reigned  glonoufty  in  k- 
cjvpt.  A  perfon  who  has  travelled  ever  fo  little  in 
E<vvpt,  eafily  difeovers  natural  phenomena  hid  under 
the  veil  of  fable.  In  the  fpring,  the  wind  khamfin 
frequently  makes  great  ravages  there.  It  raifes  whirl¬ 
winds  of  burning  fands,  which  fuftocate  travellers, 
darken  the  air,  and  cover  the  face  of  the  fun  in  fuel, 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  earth  in  perfeft  ohfeunty. 
Here  is  the  death  of  Ofiris  and  the  reign  of  lyphon. 
Thefe  hurricanes  break  loofe  ufually  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April.  _  When  the  fun  ap¬ 
proaches  the  fign  of  the  lion,  he  changes  the  Hate  of 
the  atmofphere,  difperfes  thefe  tempefts,  and  reft oies 
the  northerly  \Vinds,  which  drive  before  them  the  ma-' 

•  iignant  vapours,  and  preferve  i^Egypt^coolnefs  and 
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quently  calling  for  the  affiftance  of  God,  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  their  fins,  and  his  bltfTi'ng  on  the  new  year  5 
and  to  that  purpofe  they  make  great  ufe  of  the  hof- 
channoth,  or  prayers  above  mentioned. — The  Jews  al¬ 
fo  apply  the  term  hofanna  r ahha,  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner,  to  the  feventh  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  ; 
becaufe  they  apply  themfelves  more  immediately  on 
that  day  to  invoke  the  divine  blefling,  &c. 

HOSCHiUS  (vSidronius),  a  jeiuit,  who  was  born 
at  Marke,  in  the  diocefe  of  Yprcs,  in  1596*  and  died 
at  Tongres  in  1653.  He  wrote  fome  elegies  and  other 
poems  in  Latin  with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  Hof  a,  a  flocking.  See  ? 
Stocking. 

HOSEA,  a  canonical  book  of- the  Old  Teftament,  * 
fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  author* 
who  was  the  fon  of  Beri,  and  the  firft  of  the  leffer  pro¬ 
phets.  He  live  1  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  deli¬ 
vered  his  prophefies  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 
and  his  fucceflbrs,  kings  oflfrael ;  and  under  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah,  Jothamj  Ahaz,-  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah.  His  principal  dt fign  is  to  publifh  the  grofa  ido¬ 
latries  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  to  denounce 


faluhrity  under  a  burning  dry.'  This  isthe  triumph  of.  the  divine,  vengeance  agai.ft  them,  and  to  toretel  the 

Horus  .over  Typhon  and  his  glorious  reign.  As  the  captivity  in  Afiyna.  T}QSr 
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HofpJnlan,  HOSPINIAN  (Rodolphus),  one  of  the  greateft 
Hofpital  writer8  that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  He  was 
v  r.-  y— *  born  in  1547,  at  Altoff  near  Zurich  ;  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Zurich  ;  and  was  made  provifor  of  the 
abbey  fchool.  Notwithftanding  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a  noble  work  of  vaft  extent,  which  was  a 
Hi/lory  of  the  Errors  of  Popery .  Though  he  could 
not  complete  this  work  according  to  his  plan,  he  pub- 
ilifhed  fome  confiderable  parts  of  it:  what  lie  publi di¬ 
ed  on  the  Eucharifl,  and  another  work  called  Concor - 
. dia  Difcors ,  exceedingly  exafperated  the  Lutherans. 
He  did  not  reply  to  them;  but  turning  his  arms  againft 
the  Jefuits,  publifhed  Htfloria  Jefuitica>  See-  Thefe 
writings  gained  him  preferment ;  he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  minifter  of 
-the  abbey-church.  He  died  in  1626  5  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  his  works  publifhed  at  Geneva  1681,  in 
feven  volumes  in  folio. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  Spittal,  a  place  or  build¬ 
ing  eredfed,  put  of  charity,  for  the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  fick,  and  otherwife 
helplefs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpcsy 
4i  hoft,  ftranger.”  See  Host. 

In  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  bifhop  had  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difea- 
fed,  as  alfo  of  widows,  orphans,  flrangers,  & c. — 
When  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allot¬ 
ted  them,  it  was  decreed,  that  at  lead  one  fourth 
part  thereof  fhould  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and 
to  provide  for  them  the  more  commodioufly,  divers 
houfes  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  fince  denomi¬ 
nated  hofpitals .  They  were  governed  wholly  by  the 
priefls  and  deacons,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  bi- 
fliop.  In  coiirfe  of  time,feparate  revenues  were  afiign- 
ed  for  the  hofpitals  ;  and  particular  perfons,  out  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money 
for  erefting  of  hofpitals.  When  the  church  difcipline 
began  to  relax,  the  priefls,  who  till  then  had  been 
the  adminifirators  of  hofpitals,  converted  them  into  a 
fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at  pleafure,  with¬ 
out  giving  account  thereof  *0  any  body  ;  referving 
the  greateft  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe ;  fo 
that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  fruftrated. — 
To  remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of  Vienne  exprefsly 
.prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to  fecular  priefls  in 
the  way  of  a  benefice  ;  and  diredled  the  adminiftra- 
tion  thereof  to  be  given  to  fufheient  and  refponfibje 
laymen,  who  fhould  take  an  oath,  like  that  of  tutors, 
for  the  faithful  difeharge  thereof,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  executed  and  con- 
iirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Britain,  hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow¬ 
ed,  or  otherwife  fupported  by  charitable^contributions, 
for  the  reception  and  fupport  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
iick,  or  helplefs. 

A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  the  fuftenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  is  to  continue  for  ever.  Any 
perfon  feized  of  an  eftatc  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
led  in  chancery,  etedl  and  found  an  hofpital,  and  no¬ 
minate  fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  fhall 
think  fit ;  and  this  charitable  foundation  fhall  be  in¬ 
corporated,  and  fubje&  to  the  infpe&ion  and  guidance 
of  the  heads  and  vifitors  nominated  by  the  founder. 
Likewife  fuch  corporations  fhall  have,  take,  and  pur- 
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chafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  200I.  ayear,  provided  the  Hofpbd, 
fame  be  not  held  of  the  king ;  and  to  make  leafes,  refer-  Hofpital^, 
ving  the  accuftomed  yearly  rent.  See  Corporation. 

HOSPITAL  (Michael  de  P),  chancellor  of  France 
in  the  16th  century,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of 
his  age,  and  had  railed  himfelf  by  degrees.  He  agreed 
to  an  edi&  much  feverer  againft  the  Proteftants  than 
he  could  have  wifhed,  to  prevent  the  introdu&ion  of 
the  inquifition.  It  was  that  of  Romorantin.  The 
fpeeches  he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  made  him  much  fufpe&ed  by  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  extremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
maxims  of  ftate  upon  which  he  regulated  himfelf  were 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  fince  he  formed  fome 
difciples  who  oppofed,  in  proper  time,  the  pernicious 

attempts  of  the  leaguers,  and  rendered  them  abortive _ 

His  pacific  views  being  difiiked  by  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  file  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occafioned 
his  difgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  in  1568  ;  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  at  his 
country-feat  at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
68.  His  poems  are  efteemed.  He  alfo  publifhed 
fome  excellent  fpeeches  and  memoirs. 

Hospital  (William-Francis- Antony,  marquis  of), 
a  great  mathematician  of  France,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  family  in  1661.  He  was  a  geometrician  al- 
moft  from  his  infancy*;  for  one  day  being  at  the  duke 
of  Rohan’s,  where  fome  able  mathematicians  were 
fpeaking  of  a  problem  of  PafchaPs  which  appeared  to 
them  extremely  difficult,  he  ventured  to  fay,  that  he 
believed  he  could  folve  i U  They  were  amazed  at  fuch 
prefumption  in  a  boy  of  1  for  he  was  then  no  more  ; 
nevertliekfs,  in  a  few  days  he  fent  them  the  folution. 

He  entered  early  into  the  army,  and  was  a  captain  of 
horfe  ;  but  being  extremely  fhort-fighted,  and  expofed- 
on  that  account  to  perpetual  inconveniencesand  errors, 
he  at  length  quitted  the  army,  and  applied  himfelf  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  favourite  amufement.  He  contracted  a 
friendfhip  with  Malbranche,  and  took  his  opinion  upon 
fill  occafions.  In  1693,  was  received  an  honorary 
member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris ;  and  he 
publifhed  a  work  upon  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  calcula¬ 
tions,  intitlcd,  UAnalyfe  des  infnhnens  petlts .  He  was 
the  firft  in  France  who  wrote  upon  this  fubjeCl  ;  and 
on  this  account  was  regarded  aim  oft  as  a  prodigy.  He 
engaged  afterwards  in  another  work  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  kind,  in  which  he  included  Les  Scfiiones  Coniques , 
let  Lteux  Geometriquesy  la  ConJlruBion  des  Equations ,  et 
Une  Theor'ie  des  Courbes  Mechaniques  :  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  he  had  finifhed  it,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  Feb.  2.  1704,  aged  43.  It  was  publifh¬ 
ed  after  his  death. 

HOSPITALITY,  the  pra&ice  of  entertaining 
flrangers.  Dr  Robertfon,  fpeaking  of  the  middle  ages, 
fays,  is  Among  people  whofe  manners  are  fimple,  and 
who  are  feldom  vjlited  by  flrangers,  hofpitality  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firft  rank.  This  duty  of  hofpitality  wa9 
fo  necefTary  in  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  virtues  which  men  may  pra&ife  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  gene- 
rofity  of  their  hearts.  Hofpitality  was  enforced  by 
ftatutes,  and  thofe  who  neglected  the  duty  were  liable 
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1  to  punifhmert.  The  laws  of  the  Slav!  ordained  that 

Nty.  the  moveables  of  an  inhofpitable  perfon  ffiould  be  con- 
fifcated,  and  his  houfe  burnt.  They  were  even  fo  fo- 
licitous  for  the  entertainment  of  Grangers,  that  they 
permitted  the  landlord  to  fteal  for  the  fupport  of  his 
gueft.” 

The  hofpitality  of  our  Britifh  anceftors,  particularly 
of  the  great  and  opulent  barons,  hath  been  much  ad¬ 
mired*  and  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  noble* 
nefs  and  generofity  of  their  fpirits.  The  fa<5t  is  well 
attdled.  The  cattles  of  the  powerful  barons  were  ca¬ 
pacious  palaces,  daily  crowded  with  their  numerous 
retainers*  who  were  always  welcome  to  their  plentiful 
tables.  They  had  their  privy  counfdlors,  their  trea- 
furers,  marfhals,  conftables,  ftewards,  fecretaries,  chap¬ 
lains,  heralds,  purfuivantS,  pages,  henfhmen  or  guards, 
trumpeters,  minftrels,  and  in  a  word  all  the  officers  of 
t  a  royal  court.  The  etiquette  of  their  families  was  an 
txad  copy  of  that  of  the  toyal  houfthold  \  and  fome 
ot  them  lived  in  a  degree  of  pomp  and  fplendor  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  greateft  kings.  Richard  Ne¬ 
ville,  earl  of  Warwick,  we  are  told,  “  was  ever  had  in 
great  favour  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  becaufe  of 
the  exceeding  houfehold  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  wherever  he  fojonrned  or  lay:  and  when  he  came 
to  London,  he  held  fuch  an  houfe,  that  fix  oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  breakfaft  ;  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  hi'3 
meat.”  The  earls  of  Douglas  in  Scotland,  before  the 
fall  of  that  great  family,  rivalled  or  rather  exceeded 
their  fovereigns  in  pomp  and  profufe  hofpitality.  But 
to  this  manner  of  living*  it  is  highly  probable  thefe 
great  chieftans  were  prompted  by  a  defire  of  increa¬ 
sing  the  number  and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on 
which,  in  thofe  turbulent  times,  their  dignity,  and 
xven  their  fafety*  depended,  as  much  as  to  the  innate 
generofity  of  their  tempers.  Thofe  retainers  did  not 
conttantly  refide  in  the  families  of  their  lords  ;  but 
they  wore  their  liveries  and  badges  frequently  featted 
in  their  halls*  iwelled  their  retinues  on  all  great  folem- 
nities,  attended  them  in  their  journeys,  and  followed 
them  into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful  chief¬ 
tains  had  fo  great  a  number  of  thefe  retainers  conttant¬ 
ly  at. their  command,  that  they  fet  the  laws  at  de¬ 
fiance,  were  formidable  to  thtir  fovereigns,  and  ter¬ 
rible  to  their  fellow- fubjefts;  and  feveral  laws  were  made 
againtt  giving  and  receiving  liveiies.  But  thtfe  laws 
produced  little  eftedl  in  this  period. 

Hofpitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and  opu¬ 
lent,  but  \vas  pra'dtifed  rather  more  than  it  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  by  pertons  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life* 
But  this  was  owing  to  necefiity,  arifing  from  the  fear* 
vity  of  inns,  which  obliged  travellers  and  ilrangers  to 
apply  to  private  ptrfons  for  lodging  and  entertainment  ; 
and  thofe  who  received  them  hofpitably  acquired  a 
right  to  a  fimilar  reception.  This  was  evidently  the 
cafe  in  Scotland  in  the  fi?tt  part  of  this  period. 
James  I.  A.  D.  1424,  procured  the  following  ad  of 
parliament.  “  It  is  ordanit,  That  in  all  burrow  town** 
and  throUchfairis  quhair  commoUrt  paffages  ar,  that 
thair  be  ordanit  hoitillaiies  and  refettis,  havand  llablts 
and  chalmers  $  and  that  men  find  with  thame  bread 
and  aill,  and  all  other  fude*  alfweil  for  horfe  as  meh, 
for  referable  price.”  But  'travellers  had  been  fo  long 
fucuflorrtd  to  lodge  in  private  lioufes,  that  thefe  pub¬ 
lic  inns  were  quite  neglected  ;  and  thofe  who  kept 
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them  prefented  a  petition  to  parliament,  complaining* 

41  That  the  liegis  travelland  in  the  realme,  quhen  they  |ra  , 
cum  to  burrowis  and  throuchfairis,  herbreis  thame  not  Hoft. 
in  hoftillaries,  bot  with  thair  acquaintance  and  friendis.” 

This  produced  an  ad  prohibiting  travellers  to  lodge  in 
private  houfes  where  there  were  hoftalrie3,  under  the 
penalty  of  40  8.  and  fubjefting  thofe  who  lodged  them 
to  the  fame  penalty. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Weflerrt 
Ifles  were  remarkable  for  their  hofpitality  and  kindnefs 
to  Ilrangers,  and  flill  retain  the  fame  difpofition.  SeC 
HidHLANDERS. 

HOSPITALLERS,  Hospitalarii,  an  order  of 
religious  knights,  who  built  an  hofpital  at  Jerufalem, 

Wherein  pilgrims  were  received.  To  thefe  pope  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  transferred  the  effeds  and  revenues  of  the 
Templars  ;  whom,  by  a  council  held  at  Vienne,  he 
fuppreffed  for  their  many  and  great  mifdemeanours. 

Thefe  hofpitallers  were  otherwife  called  Knights  <2 f 
St  John  of  Je'rufaletn ;  and  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
whom  we  now  call  Knights  of  Malta, 

HOSPITIUM,  a  term  ufed  in  old  writers  either  for 
an  iiin  or  a  monaftery,  built  for  the  reception  of  {Iran* 
gers  and  travellers.  See  Inn  and  Monastery. 

HOSPODAU,  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  invefiiture 
of  their  principalities  from  the  grand  fignior.  He 
gives  them  a  veil  and  fiandard  5  they  are  under  hi$ 
prote&icn,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  and  he  even 
fometimes  depofes  them  ;  but  in  other  refpeds  thej’ 
are  abfolute  fovereigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  hospes,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  a  perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  the  perfon  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpes ,  wrhich  fome  will  have 
thus  called,  quqft  hqjltum  or  ojllum  petals ;  for  ojllum 
was  anciently  written  with  an  afpirate. — Thus  the  inn¬ 
keeper  fays,  he  has  a  good  hoJly  in  fpeaking  of  the 
traveller  who  lodges  with  him :  and  the  traveller, 
again,  fays,  he  has  a  kind  hojl,  in  fpeaking  of  hia 
landlordi 

It  mull  be  obferve'd  then,  that  it  w'as  the  cuflom 
ahiong  the  ancients,  when  any  ttranger  afked  for  lod¬ 
ging,  for  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  and  the  ttranger, 
each  of  them  to  fet  a  foot  on  their  own  fide  of  the 
tlirtfhold,  and  fwear  they  v/ould  neither  of  them  do 
any  harm  to  the  other.  It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raifed  fo  much  horror  again!!  thoie  who  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hofpitality  ‘on  either  fide  ;  inafmuch 
as  they  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Inttead  of  hojpes,  the  ancient  Latins  called  it  hof  ls  : 
as  Cicero  himfelf  informs  us  :  though*  in  courfe  of 
time,  hojlls  came  to  fignify  an  enemy  ;  fo  much  wTas 
the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered. 

Host  is  alio  ufed  by  way  bf  abbreviation  for  hojlia^ 
a  victim  or  facrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  this 
fenfe,  hojl  is  more  immediately  underftood  of  the  per- 
foii  of  the  Word  incarnate,  who  wras  offered  Up  an  hott: 
or  hoflitia  to  the  Father  on  the  croft  for  the  fins  of 
mankind.  See  Hostia. 

Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome*  a  name  given  to 
the  dements  ufed  in  the  eucharift,  or  rather  to  the 
confecrated  wrafer  ;  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 
every  day  a  newT  hofl  or  facrifice  for  the  fins  of  man¬ 
kind. —  They  pay  adoration  to  the  hott,  upon  a  falfe 
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Hoftage  prcfumption  that  the  elements  are  no  longer  bread  and 
Hot,  wine>  bat  tranfubftantiated  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
—  ^  of  Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation. — Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  firft  decreed  a  bell  to  be  rung,  as  the  fignal 
for  the  people  to  betake  themfelves  to  the  adoration  of 
the  hoft. — The  veffel  wherein  the  hoftsate  kept  is  call¬ 
ed  the  cibory  ;  being  a  large  kind  of  covered  chalice. 

HOSTAGE,  a  perfon  given  up  to  an  enemy  as 
a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty. 

HOSTI A,  Host,  in  antiquity,  a  vidlira  offered  in 
facrifice  to  a  deity. 

The  word  is  formed  from  hojlis ,  “  enemy it  being 
the  cuftom  to  offer  up  a  facrifice  before  they  joined 
battle,  to  render  the  gods  propitious ;  or,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  to  give  them  thanks.  Some  choofe 
to  derive  the  word  from  hojllo ,  q.  d.  ferio ,  “  I  ftrike.” 
Ifidore  on  this  word  remarks,  that  the  name  hojlia  was 
given  to  thofe  facrifices  which  they  offered  before  they 
marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  (antequam  a,d  hojlem  per- 
gerent )  ;  in  contradiftin&ion  from  viftima,  whLh  were 
properly  thofe  offered  after  the  vi&ory. 

Hojlia  alfo  fignified  the  leffer  forts  of  facrifice,  and 
vifihna  the  larger.  A.  Gellitis  fays,  that  every  prieft, 
indifferently,  might  facrifice  the  hojlia ,  but  that  the 
viftima  could  be  offered  by  none  but  the  conqueror 
himfelf.  But,  after  all,  we  find  thefe  two  wordspro- 
mi  feu  ou  fly  ufed  one  for  the  other  by  ancient  writers. 
We  read  of  many  kinds  of  hojlia:  as  hojlia  pur  a ,  which 
were  pigs  or  lambs  ten  days  old;  hojlia pracidanea ,  facri- 
hces  offered  the  day  before  a  folemn  feaft ;  hojlia  bidentes , 
facrifices  of  fheep  or  other  animals  of  two  years  old  ; 
h(JUa  eximia,  a  facrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  flock  ;  hojlia 
fuccedanea ,  facrifices  offered  after  others  which  had  ex¬ 
hibited  fome  ill  omen  ;  hojlia  ambarvales ,  vidlims  facri- 
ticed  after  having  been  folemnly  led  round  the  fields  at 
the  ambarvalia ;  hojlia  amburbiales ,  vidlims  (lain  after 
the  amburbium  ;  hojlia  cane  ares  or  caviares ,  victims  fa- 
crificed  every  fifth  year  by  the  college  of  pontiffs,  in 
which  they  offered  the  part  of  the  tail  called  caviar ; 
hojlia  prodigia,  facrifices  in  which  the  fire  confumed  all, 
and  left  nothing  for  the  priefts  ;  hojlia  piaculares ,  expi¬ 
atory  facrifices ;  hojlia  ambegna  or  ambiegna,  facrifices  of 
cows  or  fheep  that  had  brought  forth  twins ;  hojlia 
haruga ,  vidlims  offered  to  predidl  future  events  from  ; 
hojlia  mediates,  black  vi&ims  offered  at  noon. 

HOSTILITY,  the  a&ion  of  an  enemy,  on  a  ftate 
of  warfare.  The  word  is  Latin,  hojlditas,  formed  of 
the  primitive,  hojlis,  which  fignifies  “  enemy;”  and 
which  anciently  fignified  “  flranger,”  hofpes. 

HOT-beds,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  frefh 
horfe-dung,  or  tanner’s  bark,  and  covered  with  glaffes 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  fkilful  management  of  hot-beds,  we  may 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates ;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone  may  be  made  to 
flourifh  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens, 
are  made  with  new  horfe  dung  mixed  with  the  litter 
of  a  liable,  and  a  few  fea  coal-afhes,  which  lafl  are 
of  fervice  in  continuing  the  heat  of  the. dung.  This 
fhould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  a  heap  ;  and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together, 
it  fhould  be  again  caff  into  a  heap;  where  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  five  or  fix.  days  longer,,  by  which  time  it  will 


have  acquired  a  due  heat.  Thefe  hot-beds  are  made 
in  the  following  manner  ;  In  fome  fheltered  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for;  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep  ;  but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix  inches  :  then 
wheel  the  dung  into  the.  opening,  obferving  to  ftir 
every  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exa£lly 
even  and  fmooth  on  every  part  of  the  bed,  laying  the 
bottom  part  of  the  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from 
litter,  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed  :  and  if  it  be  de- 
figned  for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain 
for  good,  you  muff  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  defigned  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  fix  deep,  which  fhould  be  filled  with  good  frefh 
earth,  thrufling  in  a  flick  to  fhow  the  places  where 
the  holes  are  ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench,  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  put  On  the  frame,  letting  it  remain 
till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then  the 
plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed  be 
defigned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes  made 
in  the  dung  ;  but  after  having  fmoothed  the  furface 
with  a  fpade,  you  fhould  cover  the  dung  about  three 
or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  putting  on  the 
frames  and  glaffes  as  before.  In  making  thefe  beds, 
care  muff  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with  a 
folk  ;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  fhould 
be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  (irft 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  fhould 
cover  the  glaffes  but  flightly  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  them,  to  let  out  the  fleam  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  fhould  be  increa- 
fed  ;  and  as  the  bed  grows  cold,  new  hot  dung  fhould 
be  added  round  the  Tides  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner’s  bark  is,  however, 
much  preferable  to  that  deferibed  above,  efpecially 
for  all  tender  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral 
months,  which  cannot  be  effe&ed  with  horfe-dung. 
The  manner  of  making  them  is  as  follows  :  Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ; 
but  if  wet,  it  muff  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  mofl, 
and  muff  be  railed  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
length  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to- 
cover  it ;  but  it  fhould  never  belefs  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench 
fhould  be  bricked  up  round  the  Tides  to  the  above* 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  fpring 
with  frefh  tanner’s  bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn 
out  of  their  vats,  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for 
the  moiffure  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four 
days:  as  it  is  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a  dung-fork  ;  but  it  muff  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe  : 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with  glaffes  ;  and 
in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  it  will  begin  to  heat ; 
at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  or  feed  into 
it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  it. 
Thefe  beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 
good  temper  of  heat;  and  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark 
pretty  deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  frefh  bark  with 
the  o.ld  when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will 
preferve  its  heat  two.  or  three  months  longer.  Many 
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Hotel  lay  feme  hot  horfe-dung  In  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
II  under  the  bark  ;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  praftifed 
Hottentots.  unjef8  t^e  bed  is  wanted  fooner  than  the  bark  would 
'  heat  of  itfelf,  and  even  then  there  ought  only  to  be  a 
fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom. 

The  frames  which  cover  thefe  beds,  Ihould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  feveral  plants  they  are  defigned  to 
contain.  If  they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  or  pine¬ 
apple,  the  back  part  Ihould  be  three  feet  high,  and  the 
lower  part  15  inches:  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller 
plants,  the  frame  mull  be  made  of  a  depth  proportion¬ 
able  to  them:  but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds,  the 
frame  need  not  be  above  14  inches  high  at  the  back, 
and  7  in  the  front ;  by  which  means  the  heat  will 
be  much  greater. 

Hor-Houfe.  See  Stove  and  Hypocaustum. 
HOTEL,  a  French  term,  anciently  figmfying  a 
houfe  or  dwelling  place.— It  is  now  more  commonly 
ufed  for  the  palaces  or  houfes  of  the  king,  princes,  and 
great  lords.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel  de  Conde, 

hotel  de  Conti,  hotel  du  Louvre,  &c. 

The  gtand  prevot  de  l' hotel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the 
officers  of  the  king’s  lioufehold.  His  junfditlmn  is 
much  like  that  of  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  of  the 

king  of  England.  .  „ 

The  hotel  de  vide  is  what  we  call  a  town-houfe  or 

Hotel,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  large  inn,  alfo  for  a 
large  lodging-huufe  ready  furniffied. 

HOTMAN  (Francis),  one  of  the  mod .learned  ci¬ 
vilians  in  the  1 6th  century.  He  profeffed  law  at 

Bourges:  but,  on  account  of  religion,  letired  , 

neva,  read  leAures  on  civil  law  there,  and  publiffied 
books  with  fuch  (Length  againft  the  perfecutors,  that 
great  promifes  were  made  to  him  to  engage  him  not 
to  write  any  more  in  that  manner  ;  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
gard  their  offers.  He  died  at  Baf.l  in  1590.  H.s 
Franco -Gallia  is  well  known,  having  been  done  in 
Engliffi  by  lord  Molefworth.  Some  perfons  thin 
was  the  author  of  Vindicue  contra  Tyrannos.  _  All  h  s 
works  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  I59°>  ln  3  vo  s 

^HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  whofe  country  furrounds  the  empire  of  Mo- 
homotapa,  in  form  of  a  l.orfe-ffioe,  extending,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Magin,  from  the  Negroell  of  Cabo  as  far  as  the 
cfpe  of  Good  Hope;  and  from  thence  northward  to 
theP  river  Magmca,  or  Rio  de  St  Spirita,  inclj^'nS 
Mattatan  a  diftinft  kingdom.  According  to  Sa  - 
tus,  this  coalt,  beginning  at  the  Mount  ms  of  the 
Moon  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  23  T 
extends  north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  eoaff  of  Zan- 
auebar:  having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  call,  the  Eth.o- 
lic  on  the  well,  the  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth  , 
and  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan.  M0110- 
motapa  and  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar,.  or  rather  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  divide  it  from  the  rell 

0ffLCOEuropnean8  firft  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  in  the  year  i493>  when  Bartnolomew  U  az 
a  Portuguefe  admiral,  ci.icovered  the  moll  hutlie 
point  of^ Africa  now  called  the  Cafe  b" 

bv  him  Cabo  dos  tom  tormentos,  or  Cape  or  - 
Plagues,  on  account  of  the  ft  or  ms  he  met  with  in  tne 
neighbourhood  ;  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha¬ 


ving  from  the  account  of  Diaz  concluded  that  a  paf-  Hott 
{W  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now  difeovered,  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  it 
{fill  retains.  In  1497,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Gafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a  voyage  to  India  that 
way  ;  however,  it  remained  ufelefs  to  Europeans  till 
the  year  1650,  when  Van  Riebeck  a  Dutch  furgeem 
firft  faw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eaft 
India  company  in  Holland  from  a  fettlement  at  fuch 
a  convenient  diftance  both  from  home  and  from  India. 

The  colony  which  he  planted  has  ever  fince  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increafed  in 
value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  European  (hips  trading 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Good- Hope.  . 

The  country  now  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pret¬ 
ty  confiderable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  part  of 
the  African  coaft  on  the  well  called  Terra  de  Natal. 

It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  ;  but  the  m- 
duftry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  difficul¬ 
ties  and  it  now  produces  not  only  a  fufficiency  of  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 
the  refreihment  of  all  the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 

pafs  that  way.  . 

The  coaft  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  I  nir- 
ty  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
S.  Lat.  34.  2i.  is  another  Cape  which  runs  out  be¬ 
yond  350,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  doubled 
it,  Cabo  doc  Agulhas,  or  the  Cafe  of  Needles,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  ft  range  variations  in  the  magnetical 
needle  obferved  as  they  came  near  it.  _  Near  this  Cape 
is  a  flat  (hore,  with  plenty  of  fiih  :  it  begins  in  the 
weft  near  a  frefh-water  river,  and,  extending  15  leagues 
in  the  main  fea,  ends  in  the  eaft  near  Fifh-bay.  Cabo 

Falfo,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 

India  miftook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  to 
the  eaftward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.  Along  t  e 
coafts,  on  both  fides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
many  fine  bays  Twenty- feven  leagues  to  the  north- 

weft  is  Saldonha  bay,  fo  named  from  a  Portuguefe  cap¬ 
tain  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft.  The  largeil  and  moil 
commodious  is  Table  Bay,  on  the  fouth,  and  near  the 
mountain  of  that  name,  fix  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  four- fathom  water  clofe  to  the  beach.  Oppolite 
To  this  bay  is  Robu  Bilan,  or  the  ifland  of  Rabbits,  m 
34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eaft  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Peter  Both,  in  1 66 1,  difeovered  a  bay,  which 
he  named  Uleejl,  flickered  only  from  north  'vmds,m 
which  is  a  fmall  ifland,  and  on  the  weft  a  mulet  of Treffi 
water  extremely  convenient  for  European  manner  . 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues  farther  eaft,  Both  di 
covered  Marffial  Bay,  afterwards  named  by  the 1  ortu- 
euefe  Seno  Formofo.  Next  to  this  is  Seao  de  Logo, 
from  its  refemblance  to  a  lake.  There  are  feveral 
roads  in  this  bay,  and  an  ifland  called  Ilha  dos  Caos. 
Cabo  de  S.  Francifco.  and  Cabo  das  Serras  are  mark¬ 
ed  upon  charts  between  thefe  two  bays.  Near  t  e 
latu/ of  thefe  capes  is  Cabo  de  Arecito,  and  the 
ifland  Contento;  and  fomething  more  north-tail  s 
St  Chrillopher’s  river,  called  San  Chriflovano  byt 
Portuguefe,  and  by  the  HottentotsAA^  The 
country  beyond  this  river  was  called  by  the  Por 
tnguefe,  who  difeovered  it  on  the  day  of  our  Lord  s 
Sty  Terra  de  Natal.  Between  the  Cape  of 
Good  ^ope  and  Cabo  das  Agulhas  are  the  Sweet, 
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Hottentot*.  Salt,  and  Jagulina  rivers,  which  run  into  the  fea, 
and  Sweet-water  river  flows  from  the  Table- mountain. 

„  ^he  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are, 
Table-mountain,  Devil’s  Tower,  Lion’s  Head,  and  the 
Tiger  hills.  The  three  firft  lie  near  Table-bay,  and 
furroun  1  Table-valley,  where  the  Cape  town  Hands. 
(Seethe  article  Goon-Hope. )  Mr  Forfter,  in  his  voyage, 
informs  us,  that  “  the  extremity  of  Africa  towards  the 
fouth  is  a  tr.afs  of  high  mountains,  of  which  the  outer - 
rnoftare  craggy,  black,  and  barren,  conlifling  of  a  coarfe 
granite,  which  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts,  fuch  as 
petrified  fhelis,  &c.  nor  any  volcanic  productions.  The 
ground  gradually  rifes  on  all  hides  towards  the  three 
mountains  which  lie  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  fea- fide,  and  grow¬ 
ing  fomewhat  marfhy  in  the  Illhmus  between  Falfe 
and  Table  Bays,  where  a  fait  rivulet  falls  into  the  lat¬ 
ter.  1  he  marfhy  part  has  fome  verdure,  but  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  fand.  The  higher 
grounds,  which,  from  the  fea- fide,  have  a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immenfe  viriety  of  plants,  among  which  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  Ihrubs,  but  fcarce  one  or  two 
fpecies  that  deferve  the  ,  name  of  trees.  There  are  al- 
fo  a  few  fmall  plantations  wherever  a  little  run  of  wa¬ 
ter  moiftens  the  ground.  The  afcent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  deep  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  loofe  Hones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  bold, 
grand  chafm,  whofe  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  often 
impending  rocks  piled  up  in  ftrata.  Small  rills  of 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
drops,  giving  life  to  hundreds  of  plants  and  low 
fhrubs  in  the  chafm.  The  fummit  of  the  mountain  is 
nearly  level,  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil ;  feveral  ca¬ 
vities,  however,  areffilled  with  rain  water,  or  contain 
a  fmall  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nourifhment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitary  vultures,  and 
toads,  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain. 

The  view  from  thence  is  very  extenfive  and  pidturefque. 

The  bay  feems  a  fmall  pond  or  bafon,  and  the  (hip]  in 
it  dwindled  to  little  boats  {  the  town  under  our  feet, 
and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like* 
the  work  of  children.” 

Mod  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub- 
lidied  mention  a  furprifing  phenomenon  which  is  an¬ 
nually  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  March  ;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering  on 
its  top,  and  called  by  failors  the  Devil's  table-cloth.  (See 
the  article  GooD-Hope.)  This  cloud  is  faid  by  fome 
to  appear  at  fird  no  bigger  than  a  barley-corn  ;  then 
incrcafes  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  foon  after  co¬ 
vers  the  whole  top  of  the  mount.  But,  according 
to  Mr  Kolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  fird  appear- 
ancer,  than  the  fize  of  a  large  ox,  often  bigger.  It 
hangs  in  feveral  deeces  over  the  Table-hill  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil’s  hill;  which  fleeces,  at  lad  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  covers  the  fummits  of  thefe 
two  hills.  After  this  has  reded  for  fome  time  with¬ 
out  change  or  motion,  the  wind  burds  out  fuddenly 
from  it  with  the  utmod  fury.  The  /kirts  of  the  cloud 
arc  white,  but  feem  much  more  compadl  than  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  clouds ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  leaden 
colour.  No  rain  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif- 
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covers  a  great  deal  of  humidity  ;  at  which  times  it  is  Hottentot.. 

ot  a  darker  colour, and  the  wind  ifluing,from  it  ia  broken 

raging  by  fits  of  fhort  continuance.  In  its  ufual  ilate* 

the  wind  keeps  up  its  firft  fury  unabated  for  one,  two’ 

three,  or  eight  days  ;  and  fometimes  fqr  a  whole  month 

together.  The  cloud  feems  all  the  while  undiminifhed, 

though  little  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detached 

from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  Tides  of  the  hills,  vanifh* 

ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  fo  that  during  the 

llorm  the  cloud  feems  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter. 

When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  thefe  fupplies 
tail,  and  the  wind  proportionally  abates.  At  length, 
the  cloud  growing  tranfparent,  the  wind  ceafes.  Du’- 
ring  the  continuance  of  thefe  fouth-eaft  winds,  the 
Table-valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  are  generally  of  ikon  duration  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  cloud  foon  difappears.  This  wind 
rarely  blows  till  after  funfet,  and  never  longer  than  till 
towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains ;  but  then 


it  is  thin  and  clear  ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  cold,  it 
is  a  ,ure  fign  that  it  will  lad  for  fome  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted  ;  when  it  feems  to 
lie  lull  to  recover  itlelf,  and  then  lets  loofe  its  fury 
anew.  1 

The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  confider  the  year  as  di¬ 
vided  into  two  feafons,  which  they  term  monfoons.  The 
wet  monfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  fummer. 
The  firft  begins  with  our  fpring  in  March  ;  the  latter 
with  September,  when  our  dimmer  ends.  In  the  dim¬ 
mer  monfoon  reign  the  foutb  call  winds  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which,  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficult  for  Ihips  outward 
bound  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  fcafon,  the 
Cape  is  much  fubjed  to  fogs ;  and  the  north-weft 
winds  and  rain  m^ke  the  inhabitants  day  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intern, ifiions  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July  ;  when  it  rains  almod  con¬ 
tinually,  and  from  thence  till  futmner.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleafaut  j  but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  ne¬ 
ver  freezes, to  above  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown  ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  the  ice  is  didolved.  The 
Cape  is  rarely  vifited  by  thunder, and  lightning,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  little  near  the  turn  of  the  feafons,  which  ne- 
vet  does  any  hurt..  During  the  continuance  of  the 
winds  which  rage  in  fummer,  the  fky  is  free 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  the  Table  and  Wind  Hills 
already  mentioned  ;  but  during  the  north-weft  winds, 
the  air  is  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with 
rain.  If  the  fouth-eaft  winds  fhould  ceafe  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  fickly  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-weeds  driving  afliore  and  rotting  ;  hence  the  Eu-. 
ropeans  are  at  fuch  times  affeded  with  head-achs  and 
other  disorders :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence 
of  thofe  winds  fubjeds  them  to  inflammations  of  their 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  called  Hottentots,  in 
their  own  language;  a  word  of  which  it  is  vain  to’in^ 
quire  the  meaning,  fince  the  language  of  this  country 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.  The  HoU 
tentot  language  is  indeed  faid  to  be  a  compofnion  of 
the  moft  ft  range  and  difagreeable  founds,  deemed  by 
many  the  difgracc  of  fpeech,  without  human  found  or 
articulation,  refembling  rather  the  noife  of  irritated 
turkies,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and 
5  depending 
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depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations 
chitlings  of  the  tongue  againft  the  palate.— If  this  ac¬ 
count  is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  the  re¬ 
lations  we  have  concerning  the  religion,  &c.  oi  t  e 
Hottentots  derived  from  themfelves,  mull  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  to  t.nderftand  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  itfelf  unintelligible.  The  manners  and  cu- 
lioms  of  thofe  people,  however,  are  eahly  obfervable, 
whether  they  themfelves  give  the  relation  or  not  ;  and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  them,  it  is  no  doubt 
of  a  nature  fufficiently  wonderful. 


a  nature  luiiuacimy  —  .  , 

Many  accounts  have  been  pubhfhed  concerning  the 
extreme  naftinel's  and  filthy  cuftoms  of  the  Hottentots; 
but  from  the  obfervations  of  late  travellers  it  appears, 
that  thefe  have  either  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the 
Hottentots  (which  is  not  impiobable)  have  in  fome 
meafure  laid  afide  their  former  manners.  Dr  Sparrman 
defcribes  them  in  much  lefs  difguftful  terms,  and  M. 
Vaillant  feems  to  have  been  charmed  with  their  inno- 
cence  and  (implicity.  According  to  the  Doctor,  t  e  e 
people  are  as  tall  as  the  generality  of  Europeans,  though 
more  (lender  in  their  perfons,  which  he  attributes  to 
their  fcanty  fupplv  of  food,  and  not  accuftoming  them¬ 
felves  to  hard  labour.  The  charaderiftic  of  the  nation, 
however,  and  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  obferved  by 
any  one  before,  is,  that  they  have  fmall  hands  and  feet 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  their  body..  I  he 
diftance  between  the  eyes  appears  greater  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  by  reafon  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  being  very 
lpw.  The  tip  is  pretty  flat,  and  the  ins  of  the  eye  has 
generallv  a  dark- brown  caft,  fometimes  approaching  to 
black.  'Their  (kin  is  of  a  yellowilh  brown,  fometh.ng 
like  that  of  an  European  who  has  the  jaundice  in  a  high 
degree  ;  though  this  colour  does  not  in  the  leatt  appear 
in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  Their  lips  are  thinner  than 
thofe  of  their  neighbours  the  Negroes,  Caffres,  or  Mo- 
aambiques.  “  In  fine  (fays  our  author)  their  mouths 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  and  almoft  always  furmfhed  with 
a  fet  of  the  fined  teeth  that  can  be  feen  ;  and,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reft  of  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
carriage,  fliape,  and  every  motion,  in  fhort  their  tout 
tn [entile  indicates  health  and  delight,  or  at  lead  an  air 
of  [ansfouci.  This  carelefs  mien,  however,  difeovers 
marks  at  the  fame  time  both  of  alacrity  and  refolution; 
qualities  which  the  Hottentots,  in  fad,  can  (how  upon 
nccafion.”  The  hair  of  the  head  is  black  and  frizzled, 
though  not  very  clofe ;  and  has  fo  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wool,  that  it  would  be  taken  for  it,  were  it 
not  for  its  harflinefs.  They  have  but  feldom  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  beard,  or  hair  upon  other  parts  of  their- 
bodies;  and  when  any  thing  of  tins  kind  happens  to  be 
vifible,  it  is  alway  very  flight.  ,  „  „  ,  , 

A  general  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  Hottentot 
women  have  a  kind  of  natural  vail  which  covers  the 
fexua!  parts  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  our  author.  V  he 
women  (fays  he)  have  no  parts  uncommon  to  the  reft 
of  their  fex  :  but  the  clitoris  and  nymph®,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  are  puft  their  youth,  are  pretty  much  elon- 
gated  ;  a  peculiarity  which  has  undoubtedly  got  root- 
ing  in  this  nation  in  confequence  of  the  relaxation  ne- 
ceffarily  produced  by  the  method  they  have  of  befmear 
.1  4 nnr!  the  warmth  o 
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inflexions,  and  with  fat  mixed  up  with  a  little  foot.  “  This  (fays  Hjti 
our  author)  is  never  wiped  off ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ne¬ 
ver  faw  them  ufe  any  thing  to  clean  their  fkitis,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  when  in  greaflng  the  wheels  of  their  wag¬ 
gons,  their  hands  were  befmeared  with  tar  and  pitch, 
they  ufed  to  get  it  off  very  eafily  with  cow-dung,  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  their  arms  into  the  bargain  up 
to  the  fho.ulders  with  this  cofmetic  ;  fo  that  as  the  dult 
and  other  filth,  together  with  their  footy  ointment, 
and  the  fweat  of  their  bodies,  muft  neceffarily,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  continually  wearing  off,  in  fome  mea- 


Cure  adhere  "to  the  (kin,  it  contributes  not  a  little  to 
conceal  the  natural  hue  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  change  it  from  a  bright  umber-brown  to  a 
brownifti-yellow  colour,  obfeured  with  filth  and  na- 
ftinefs.” _ -The  Doftor  was  enabled  to  difeover  the  na¬ 

tural  colour  of  the  Hottentots  by  means  of  the  nicety 
of  fome  Dutch  farmers  wives,  who  had  made  their 
Hottentot  girls  walh  and  fcour  their  (kins,  that  they 
might  be  lefs  filthy  in  looking  after  the  children,  or 
doing  any  other  work  that  required  cleanlinefs.  Many 
of  the  colonifts,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  walhing  is  no  improvement  to  the  look  of  an 
Hottentot  ;  but  that  their  natural  yellow  is  fully  as 
difagreeable  as  the  black  or  brown  colour  of  the  oint¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  the  waffled  (kin  of  a  native  of  this  coun¬ 
try  feems  to  be  deficient  in  drefs,  like  (hoes  that  want 
blacking.  This  the  Dodor  does  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine  ;  though,  whatever  may  be  fuppofed  deficient 
in  look  we  (hould  think,  muft  be  made  up  in  cleanlinefs. 

The  Hottentots  perfume  their  bodies,  by  daubing 
them  all  over  with  the  powder  of  an  herb,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  at  once  rank  and  aromatic,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  poppy  mixed  with  fpices.  For  this  purpofe 
they  life  various  fpecies  of  the  diofma,  called  by  them 
lucku,  and  which  they  imagine  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
the  cure  of  diforders.  One  fpecies  of  this  plant,  grow¬ 
ing  about  Goud’s-rivler,  is  faid  to  be  fo  valuable,,  that 
no  more  than  a  thimble- full  of  its  powder  is  given  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  lamb. 

By  the  ointment  of  foot  and  greafe  (luck  full  ot  the 
powder  of  lucku,  a  pafte  is  formed  which  defends  the 
bodies  of  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
aftion  of  the  air  ;  fo  that  they  require  very  few  clothes, 
and  in  fa£t  go  almoft  quite  naked.  The  only. cover¬ 
ing  of  the  men  confifts  of  two  leather  (traps,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  hang  down  the  back  from  the  chine  to  the 
thighs,  each  of  them  in  the  form  of  an  ifoficles  tri¬ 
angle,  their  points  uppermoft,  and  fattened  to  a  belt 
which  goes  round  their  wafte,  their  bafes  not  being 
above  three  fingers  broad  ;  fo  that  the  covering  they 
form  is  extremely  trifling.  Thefe  (traps  have  very  little 
dreffing  beftowed  upon  them,  fo  that  they  make  a  rat¬ 
tling  noife  as  the  Hottentot  runs  along;  and  our  author 
ftippofes  that  they  may  produce  an  agreeable  coolnefs 
bv  fanning  him.  Befides  this,  the  men  have  a  bag 
or  flap  made  of  (kin  which  hangs  down  before,  and 
is  fattened  to  the  belt  already  mentioned.  The  hollow 
part  of  this  feems  defigned  to  receive  that  which  with 
us  modefty  requires  to  be  concealed  ;  but  being  only 
fattened  by  a  fmall  part  of  its  upper  end  to  a.  narrow 


ceffarily  produced  by  the  method  tney  nave  o.  oeKi.e-.-  — r  f  ^  hanging  quite  loofe,  it  is  but  a 

ing  their  bodies,  their  do,  hfulnefs,  and  the  warmth  of  beh,  when  the  wearer  is 

UlCThemHot’t’entots  befmear  all  their  bodies  copioufly  walking,  or  otherwife  in  motion,  it  is  none  at  all.  They 
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tl^t0tt-  c,an  tb,s  Pu«-fe  by  the  Dutch  name  of  jackal!,  it  being  up.  The  women  aifo  fan,,™.!  e  ,  ,  , 

almoft  always  prepared  of  the  fkin  of  that  animal,  with  though  they  fometimes  weari  caoVrf  b.are,hea^ed  *  HotteWot'-* 
the  ha.ry  fide  turned  outwards.  of  a  fiiort  truncated  ’  P  de  “  the  (haPe  ~ V— . 

The  women  cover  themfelves  much  more  fcrupu-  tion  of  *}*  [“j 

oufiy  than  the  men  having  always  two,  and  very  of-  by  foot  and  fat  mixed  up  togetlj  Thefe  carna ^ 

ten  three  coverings  like  aprons;  though  even  thefefeem  quentlv  preoared  in  fi,r-h  a  t,  I  hefe  caps  are  fre- 

to  be  abundantly  fmall  for  what  we  would  term  decency  others  have  the  appearance  ofvelvet**  and°°n  ' 

;n  this  country.  The  outermoft  of  thefe,  which  is  thl  thor’s  appearance^  not  inellju.’  oJer  this^they 
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largeit,  meafures  only  from  about  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in 
breadth.  All  of  them  are  made  of  a  fkin  well  prepa¬ 
red  and  greafed,  the  outermofl  being  adorned  with  glafs 
beads  fining  in  different  figures.  The  outermofl 
reaches  about  half-way  down  the  thighs,  the  middle 
about  a  third,  or  one  half  lefs,  and  the  third  fcarcelv 
exceeds  the  breadth  of  the  hand.  The  firft  is  faid  to 
be  defigned  for  ornament,  the  fecond  as  a  defence  for 
mode  fly,  and  the  third  to  be  ufeful  on  certain  occafions, 
which,  however,  are  much  lefs  troublefome  to  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  than  to  the  European  females.  Our  author, 
with  great  probability  fuppofes,  that  it  was  the  fight 
of  this  innermofl  apron  which  mifled  the  reverend  Je- 
fuit  1  ackard,  who,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  firfl  pro¬ 
pagated  the  {lories  concerning  the  natural  vails  or  ex- 
crefcence6  of  the  Hottentots. — A  flory  was  Iikewife 
commonly  believed,  that  the  men  in  general  had  but 
one  teflicle,  and  that  fuch  as  were  not  naturally  formed 
in  this  manner  were  artificially  made  fo.  But  this  our 
author  Iikewife  denies;  and  though  he  fays  that  fuch  an 
operation  might  have  been  formerly  performed  upon 
the  males,  yet  it  is  not  fo  now. 

The  other  garments  worn  by  the  Hottentots  are 
formed  of  a  fheepV  fkin  with  the  woolly  fide  turned 
inwards  ;  this  forming  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  tied 
forwards  over  the  breatl :  though  fometimes,  inflead  of 
a  fheepVfkin,  fome  fmaller  kind  of  fur  is  ufed  as  a 
material.  In  warm  weather  they  let  "this  cloak  hang 
carelefsly  over  their  {boulders,  fo  that  it  reaches  down 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  leaving  the  lower  part  of  the 
bread,  flomach,  and  fore  part  of  the  legs  and  thighs 
bare  ;  but  in  cold  weather  they  wrap  it  round  them  ; 
fo  that  the  fore- part  of  the  body  is  Iikewife  pretty  well 
covered  by  it  as  far  as  the  knees  :  But  as  one  fteep-i kin 
is  not  fufficient  for  this  purpofe,  they  few  on  a  piece 
on  the  top  at  each  fide  with  a  thong  or  catgut.  In 
warm  weather  they  fometimes  wear  the  woolly  fide  out¬ 
wards,  but  more^  frequently  take  off  the  cloak  altoge¬ 
ther,  and  cairy  it  under  their  arm.  This  cloak  or 
krojfe  ferves  them  not  only  for  clothes,  but  bedding 
alio  ;  and  in  this  they  lie  on  the  bare  ground,  drawing 
up  their  bodies  fo  clofe,  that  the  cloak  is  abundantly 
fufficient  to  cover  them.— The  cloaks  ufed  by  the  wo- 
men  differ  little  from  thefe  already  deferibed,  except¬ 
ing  only  that  they  have  a  long  peak  on  them,  which 
they  turn  up  ;  forming  with  ic  a  little  hood  or  pouch, 
with  the  hairy  fide  inwards.  In  this  they  carry  their 
little  children,  to  which  the  mother’s  breads  are  now 
and  then  thrown  over  the  ffioulders  ;  a  cufiom  common 
among  fome  other  nations,  where  the  breads  of  the  fe¬ 
males,  by  continual  want  of  fupport,  grow  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  length.  The  men  commonly  wear  no  covering 
on  their  heads,  though  our  author  fays  he  has  feen  one 
or  two  who  wore  a  greafy  night-cap  made  of  /kin  with 
the  hair  taken  off.  Thofe  who  live  nearefl  the  colonids 
have  taken  a  liking  to  the  European  hats,  and  wear 
them  douched  all  round,  or  with  only  one  fide  turned 
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fometimes  wear  an  oval  wreath  or  kind  of  crown 
made  of  a  buffaloe’s  hide,  with  the  hair  outermofl. 
It  is  about  four  fingers  breadth  in  height,  and  fur- 
rounds  the  head  fo  as  to  go  a  little  way  down  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  fame  depth  ®n  the  neck  behind, 

fa- hrd  rPper  Part  °f  the  caP  above  de- 

fcribed.  The  edges  of  this  wreath,  both  upper  and 
under,  are  always  fmooth  and  even  ;  each  of  them  fet 
wi  a  row  of  fmall  /hells  of  the  cyprea  kind,  to  the 
number  of  mere  than  30,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  be¬ 
ing  placed  quite  clofe  to  one  another,  their  beautiful 
white  enamel,  together  with  their  mouths,  are  turned 
outwards.  Between  two  rows  of  thefe  (hells  run  two 
others  parallel,  or  elfe  waved  and  indented  in  various 
ways.  The  Hottentots  never  adorn  their  ears  or  nofes 
as  other  fayages  do  :  though  the  latter  are  fometimes 
marked  with  a  black  ftreak  of  foot;  at  others,  though 

la/TnTf  ft’  7th  a  !atF  fp0t  °f  red  lead  5  °f  wlricht 
!att  on  feftivals  and  holidays,  they  Iikewife  put  a  little 

on  their  cheeks.  The  necks  of  the  men  are  bare,  but 

,  fttrVi  Yorne"  are  ornamented  with  a  thong  of 
undrefled  leather,  upon  which  are  ttrung  eight  or 
ten  (hells.  Thefe,  which  are  about  the  fize  of  beans, 
have  a  white  ground,  with  large  black  fpots  of  differ- 

e"!'jK*:  but  as  tbey  afe  always  made  ufe  of  in  a  bur- 
nilhed  ftate,  the  Doftor  is  uncertain  whether  they  be 
ol  that  kind  which  is  received  in  the  Sy Aetna  Natura 
under  the  name  of  nenta  albicilla,  or  exuvia.  Thefe 
falls  are  fold  at  an  enormous  price,  no  lefs  than  a 

»  juf  Cach  5  „aS  U  IS  faid  that  they  come  from  the 
moft  diftant  coaft  of  Caffraria.  Both  men  and  women 
are  vei  y  fond  of  European  beads,  particularly  the  blue 
and  white  ones  of  the  fize  of  a  pea  ;  of  which  they  tie 
feveral  tows  round  the  middle,  and  next  to  the  girdles 
whiott  ho.a  the  coverings  above  mentioned.  Befides 


.  ,  --  coverings  above  mentioned.  Befides 

theic  ornaments,  they  ufe  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs  ; 
moll  of  them  made  of  thick  leather  flraps  generally 
cut  in  a  circular  (l.ape  ;  which,  by  being  beat  and  held 
over  the  fire,  are  rendered  tough  enough  to  retain  the 
curvature  that  is  given  them.  From  thefe  rings  it 
has  been  almofl  umverfally  believed,  that  the  Hotten- 
tots  wrap  guts  about  their  legs  in  order  to  eat  them 
occafionally.  1  he  men  wear  from  one  to  five  or  fix 
of  thefe  rings  on  their  arms,  juft  above  the  wrift,  but 
feldom  on  thur  legs.  The  matrons  of  a  higher  rank 

have  frequently  a  confiderable  number  of  them  both  on 

their  aims  and  legs,  efpecially  on  the  latter  ;  fo  that 
hey  are  covered  with  them  from  the  feet  up  to  the 
'uees.  Thefe  rings  are  of  various  thickneffes,  from 
that  of  a  goofe- quill  to  two  or  three  times  that  fize 
Sometimes  they  are  made  of  pieces  of  leather  forming 
one  entire  ring  ;  fo  that  the  arms  and  feet  mnft  be  put 
through  them  when  the  wearer  wifas  to  put  them 
on  1  hey  are  ftrung  upon  the  legs,  fmall  and  great, 
without  any  nicety ;  but  are  fo  large,  that  they  fake 
and  get  twifted  when  the  perfon  walks.  Rings  of 
iron  or  copper,  but  efpecially  of  brafs,  of  the  fize  of  a 

goofe. 
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Hottentots,  p^fe-quill,  are  confidirei  as  more  genteel  than  thofe 

w-v - of  leather.  However,  they  are  fometimes  worn  along 

with  the  latter,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  eight  at  a  time, 
particularly  on  the  arms.  The  girls  are  not  allowed 
to  ufe  any  rings  till  they  are  marriageable.  1  he  Hot¬ 
tentots  feldom  w  ear  any  fhoes  ;  but  fuch  as  they  do 
make  ufe  of  are  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  worn  by 
the  African  peafants,  by  the  Eillionians,  and  Livo¬ 
nians,  as  well  as  by  fome  Finlanders ;  fo  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  fay  whether  they  are  the  invention  of  the 
Dutch  or  the  Hottem  ots  themfelves.  They  are  made 
of  undreffed  leather,  with  the  hairy  fide  outward  ;  with¬ 
out  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  being  beat 
and  moiltened.  If  it  be  a  thick  and  flout  hide,  as 
that  of  a  bufFaloe,  it  is  kept  for  fome  hours  in  cow- 
dung,  which  renders  it  befides  very  foft  and  pliable. 
Some  kind  of  greafe  is  afterwards  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  fhoes  are  then  made  in  rhe  following 
manner.  They  take  a  piece  of  leather,  of  a  redangu- 
lar  form,  fomething  longer  and  broader  than  the  foot 
of  the  perfon  for  whom  the  fhoes  are  intended  ;  the  two 
foremoft  corners  are  doubled  up  together,  and  fewed 
down,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fore-part  of  the  foot ;  but 
this  feam  may  be  avoided,  and  the  fhoes  made  much 
neater  at  the  toes,  by  fitting  immediately  over  them  a 
cap  taken  from  the  membrane  in  the  knee-joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  fome  animal.  In  order  to  make  this  piece 
of  fit  in  or  leather  rife  up  to  the  height  of  an  inch  oil 
both  fides  of  the  foot,  and  clofe  it  in  neatly,  it  is 
pierced  with  holes  at  fmall  diftances  all  lound  the 
edge,  as  far  as  the  hind-quarters;  and  through  thefe 
holes  is  pahed  a  thong,  by  which  the  rim  is  drawn  up 
into  gathers.  I11  order  to  make  flrong  hind  quarters, 
the  back  part  of  the  piece  of  leather  is  doubled  inwards, 
and  then  raifed  up  and  prefled  along  the  heel.  The 
ends  of  the  thong  or  gathering  firing  are  then  threaded 
on  both  fides  through  the  upper  edge  of  the  hind¬ 
quarters,  to  the  height  of  about  two  inches  ;  they  are 
then  carried  forwards,  in  order  to  be  drawn  through  two 
of  the  above-mentioned  holes  on  the  infide  of  each 
rim.  La  Illy,  they  are  tied  over  the  inflep,  or  if  it  be 
thought  neceflary  to  tie  the  fhoe  Hill  fader,  they  are 
carried  crofs-ways  over  the  indep,  and  fo  downwards 
under  the  thong,  which  comes  out  from  the  hind-quar¬ 
ters;  then  upwards  again  over  the  ancle,  and  even  round 
the  leg  itfelf  if  the  wearer  choofes.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
are  not  without  their  advantages  :  they  fit  as  neat  upon 
the  foot  as  a  flocking,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferve 
their  form.  They  are  eafily  kept  foft  and  pliable  by 
conftantly  wearing  them  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  they  fhould 
become  fomewhat  hard,  this  is  eafily  remedied  by  beat¬ 
ing  and  greafing  them.  They  are  extremely  light  and 
cool,  by  reafon  that  they  do  not  cover  fo  much  of  the 
foot  as  a  common  fhoe.  They  wear  very  well,  as  they 
are  without  any  feam,  and  the  foies  of  the  fhoes  are 
both  tough  and  yielding.  Thefe  field  Ihoes,  as  they 
are  called,  being  made  of  almoft  raw  leather,  are  much 
more  durable  than  thofe  of  tanned  leather,  which  are 
burnt  up  by  the  African  fands,  and  flip  and  roll  about 
in  them  ;  being  alfo  very  ready  to  be  torn  in  a  rocky 
foil,  which  is  not  tlie  cafe  with  the  others.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  fhoes  would  be  particularly 
ufeful  to  Tailors. 

The  huts  of  the  Hottentots  are  built  exattly  alike  ; 
and  we  may  readily  give  credit  to  our  author  when  he 


tells  us,  that  they  are  done  in  a  flyle  of  architecture  Hottentots. 
which  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  keep  envy  from 
infinuating  itfelf  under  their  roofs.  Some  of  thefe  huts 
are  circular,  and  others  of  an  oblong  fhape,  refembling 
a  round  bee-hive  or  vault ;  the  ground-plot  being 
from  18  to  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  higheft  are 
fo  low,  that  it  i9  fcarce  ever  pofiible  for  a  middle- fized 
man  to  {land  upright  even  in  the  centre  of  the  arch  ; 

“  but  (fays  our  author)  neither  the  lowuefs  thereof,  nor 
that  of  the  door,  which  is  but  juft  three  feet  high,  can 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  anv  inconvenience  to  an  Hot¬ 
tentot,  who  finds  no  difficulty  in  Hooping  and  crawl¬ 
ing  upon  all  fours,  and  is  at  any  time  more  inclined 
to  lie  down  than  to  Hand.  The  fire-place  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  hut,  by  which  means  the  walls  are  not 
fo  much  expofed  to  danger  from  fire.  From  this  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fire-place  affo  the  Hottentots  derive  this 
additional  advantage,  that  they  can  all  fit  or  lie  in  a 
circle  round  it,  enjoying  equally  the  warmth  of  the 
fire.  The  door,  low  as  it  is,  alone  lets  in  day-light 
or  lets  out  the  fmoke  :  and  fo  much  are  thefe  people 
accuftomed  to  live  in  fuch  fmoky  manfions,  that  their 
eyes  are  never  affe&ed  by  it  in  the  leaft,  nor  even  by  the 
mephitic  vapour  of  the  fuel,  which  to  Europeans  would 
be  certain  death. 

The  frame  of  the  arched  roof  is  compofed  of  (len¬ 
der  rods  or  fprays  of  trees.  Thefe  being  previoufly 
bent  into  a  proper  form,  are  laid,  either  whole  or 
pieced,  fome  parallel  to  one  another,  others  crofswife; 
after  which  they  are  {Lengthened  by  binding  others 
round  them  in  a  circular  form  with  withies.  All  thefe 
are  taken  principally  from  the  cliffortia  conoides>  which 
grows  plentifully  in  this  country  near  the  rivers.  Large 
mats  are  then  placed  very  neatly  over  this  lattice  work, 
fo  as  perfe&ly  to  cover  the  whole.  The  aperture  which 
is  left  for  the  door  is  clofed  occafionally  by  a  {kin  or 
piece  of  mattiug.  Thefe  mats  are  made  of  a  kind  of  kane 
or  reed  in  the  following  manner.  The  reeds  being  laid 
parallel  to  one  another,  are  fattened  together  with  finews 
or  catgut,  or  fome  kind  of  catgut  which  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  from  the  Europeans  ; 
fo  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  them  as 
long  as  they  pleafe,  and  as  broad  as  the  length  of  the 
reeds,  which  is  from  fix  to  ten  feet.  The  colonifts 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  matting,  next  to  the 
tilts  of  their  waggons,  to  prevent  the  fail -cloth  from 
being  rubbed  and  worn,  and  like  wife  to  help  to  keep 
out  the  rain. 

In  a  craal ,  or  Hottentot  village,  the  huts  are  moft 
commonly  difpofed  in  a  circle,  with  the  doors  inwards  ; 
by  which  means  a  kind  of  co#irt-yard  is  formed,  where 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  nights.  The  milk,  as  foon  as 
taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk  which  is  ■» 
curdled,  and  kept  in  a  leather  fack  with  the  hairy 
fide  inwards  as  being  the  more  cleanly;  fo  that  thus 
the  milk  is  never  drunk  fweet.  In  fome  northern  di- 
ftri&s,  where  the  land  is  dry  and  parched,  both  Hot¬ 
tentots  and  colonifts  are  fhepherds.  When  an  Hot¬ 
tentot  has  a  mind  to  fhift  his  dwelling,  he  lays  all  the 
mats,  Heins,  and  rods,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  on 
the  backs  of  his  cattle,  which,  to  a  ftranger,  makes  a 
monftrous,  unwieldy,  and  even  ridiculous  appearance. 

There  is  a  fptcies  of  Hottentots  named  Bofhiefmen ,  • 
who  dwell  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  parts,  and 
fubfiil  entirely  by  plunder.  They  ufe  poifoned  ar¬ 
rows,  > 
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>Jkuwott.  r0ws,  which  they  (hoot  from  bows  about  a  yard  long  thunder  with  many  opprobrious  epithets,  and  threaten  Hr.femo?., 

-  an?  an  mch  in  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  very  much  to  affaolt  the  (lathes  of  lightning  with  old  (hoes,  nr  any  - r— 

pointed  at  both  ends.  Dr  Sparrman  does  not  know  thing  that  comes  firft  to  hand.  Even  the  molt  intd- 
the  wood  of  which  they  are  made,  but  thinks  that  ligent  among  them  could  not  be  convinced  by  all  the 
it  is  not  very  elaftic.  'lhe  firings  were  made,  fome  arguments  our  author  could  ufe,  that  rain  was  not  al- 
pf  finews,  and  others  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  or  the  ways  an  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  an  unhappy  circtmi- 

inner  bark  of  fotne  vegetable  ;  but  mod  of  them  in  a  fiance  if  it  were  never  to  rain.  “  A  maxim  (fays  he), 

Very  flovenly  manner.  The  arrows  are  about  afoot  from  a  race  of  men  in  other  refpeds  really  endowed 

and  an  half  long,  headed  with  bone,  ahd  a  trian-  with  fome  fenfe,  and  frequently  with  no  fmall  degree 

gular  bit  of  iron;  having  alfo  a  piece  of  quill  bound  of  penetration  and  cunning,  ought,  methinks;  to  be 
on  very  ilrongly  with  flnews,  about  an  inch  and  an  confidered  as  an  indelible  religious  or  fuperftiiious 
half  from  the  top,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  tion  entertained  by  them  from  their  infancy,  rather 

eafily  drawn  out  of  the  flefh.  The  whole  is  laflly  than  as  an  idea  taken  up  on  due  deliberation  and  con** 

covered  over  with  a  very  deadly  poifon  of  the  con-  fequent  convidion.” 

fide  nee  of  an  extract.  _  Their  quivers  are  two  feet  As  the  Hottentots  have  fo  ftrong  a  belief  in  the 
long  and  four  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  are  ftippofed  by  powers  of  magic,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  abun- 
our  author  to  be  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  hollow-  dance  of  witches  and  conjurers  among  them.  Thefe 

ed  out,  or  more  probably  of  the  batk  of  one  of  the  will  readily  undertake  any  thing,  even  to  put  a  dop 

branches  taken  off  whole,  the  bottom  and  cover  being  to  thunder  and  rain,  provided  they  be  well  paid  for 
made  of  leather.  It  is  daubed  on  the  outlide  with  an  their  pains ;  and  if  it  happen  to  thunder  or  rain  longer 
uuduous  fubdance  which  grows  hard  when  dry*  and  than  the  time  they  promifed,  they  have  always  for  an 
is  lined  about  the  aperture  with  the  fkin  of  the  yel-  excufe*  that  a  more  powerful  conjurer  has  put  a  dop 
low  feipent,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  deadly  in  all  to  their  incantations.  Many  of  the  Hottentots  be- 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  poifon  they  make  ufe  of  lieve  that  all  diforders  incident  to  the  human  body  ard 
is  taken  from  the  mod  venomous  ferpents;  and,  igno-  cured  by  magic.  The  wizards  are  fond  of  encouraging 
rant  as  the  Hottentots  are,  they  all  know  that  the  this  idea  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  take  care  to  employ 
poifon  of  ferpents  may  be  fwailowed  with  fafety.  Bee  both  external  and  internal  remedies.  Among  the  for* 
the  article  BoshiesMen;  iner  may  be  reckoned  a  cure  performed  upon  Captain 

In  the  year  1779,  Lieutenant  William  Paterfon,  Cook  in  fome  of  the  South- Sea  iflands,  viz.  that  of 
who  took  a  long  and  dangerous  excurfion  from  the  pinching,  cuffing,  and  kneading  the  whole  body  of  the 
Cape  along  the  wedern  fide  df  the  continent,  difeo-  patient.  To  this,  however,  the  Hottentot  phyiieians 
yered  a  new  tribe  of  Hottentots,  whofe  living,  be  fays,  add  that  of  pretending  to  fuck  out  a  bone  from  fome 
is  in  the  highed  degree  wretched,  and  who  are  ap*  part  of  the  patient’s  body.  After  this  it  fometimes 
p3rently  the  dirtied  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes.  Their  happens  that  the  lick  perfon  is  relieved,  and  fometimes 
drefs  is  compofed  of  the  fkins  of  feals  and  jackals,  the  not.  In  the  Liter  cafe  the  operation  is  repeated;  and, 
flefh  of  which  animals  they  feed  upon.  If  a  grampus  if  he  dies,  his  friends  lament  that  he  was  bewitched 
happen  to  be  cad  afhore,  they  remove  their  huts  to  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  affid  him.  Thefe 
the  place,  and  feed  upon  the  carcafe  as  long  as  it  lads*  conjurors  appear  to  be  poffeffed  of  confiderable  flight 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  half  fotten  by  the  heat  of  of  hand.  Our  author  was  informed  by  a  colonid,  that 
the  weather.  They  befmear  their  fkitts  with  the  oil ;  when  he  Was  a  child,  and  playing  with  a  bone  of  an  ox 
by  which  means  they  fmell  fo  exceedingly  rank  that  which  he  drew  as  a  cart,  it  appeared  to  his  great  afto- 
their  approach  may  be  thus  perceived  before  they  come  mlhment  to  be  fucked  out  of  a  fick  perfou’s  back  by 
in  fight.  Their  huts,  however,  are  much  fuperior  to  a  wizard  ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  remember,  the  pa- 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  Hottentots  already  deferibed  ;  tient  recovered  foon  after.  Thefe  pretentions  of  the! 
being  higher,  thatched  with  grafs,  and  furnifhed  with  wizards  fometimes  render  them  liable  to  perfections  ; 

Itools  made  of  the  back-bones  of  the  grampus.  They  and  there  is  an  indance  of  a  chief  named  Paloo ,  who 
dry  their  filh  in  the  fun  ;  as  the  lieutenant  found  feve-  ordered  a  general  maffacre  among  them,  in  hopes  of 
ral  kinds  of  fifh  near  their  huts  fufpended  from  poles*  'cutting  off  the  perfon  who  he  believed  had  bewitched 
probably  for  this  purpofe.  He  found  alfo  feveral  aro-  himfelf,  and  a  [Hided  him  with  fore  eyes, 
matic  plants  which  they  had  been  drying.  The  fuperdition  of  the  Hottentots  never  operates 

With  refped  to  the  religion  of  the  Hottentot?*  it  in  the  way  of  making  them  afraid  in  the  dark.  They 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  any.  On  being  quef-  feem,  however,  to  have  fome  ideas  of  a  future  date* 
tioned  on  the  fubjed  of  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  as  they  reproach  their  friends,  when  dead,  with  leaving 
the  univerfe,  they  anfwer  that  they  know  nothing  of  them  fo  foon  ;  at  the  fame  time  admonifhing  them 
the  matter;  nor  do  they  feem  willing  to  receive  any  from  henceforth  to  demean  themfelves  properly:  by 
indrudion.  All  of  them,  however,  have  the  mod  firm  which  they  mean,  that  their  deceafed  friends  Ihould 
belief  in  the  powers  of  magic  ;  from  whence  it  might  not  come  back  again  and  haunt  them,  nor  allow  thern- 
be  inferred  that  they  believe  in  an  evil  being  analogous  Lives  to  be  made  ufe  of  by  wizards  to  bring  any  mif- 
to  what  we  call  the  devil ;  but  they  pay  110  religious  chief  on  thofe  that  furvive  them. 

worlhip  to  him,  though  from  this  fource  they  derive  There  is  a  genus  of  infeds  (the  mantis)  which,  it 
all  the  evil  that  happens,  and  among  thefe  evils  they  has  been  generally  thought,  the  Hottentots  worfiiip  ; 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  mondroufly  ig*  but  our  author  is  fo  far  from  being  of  this  opinion* 
norant  are  they,  that  many  of  the  colonifts  added  Dr  that  he  tells  us  they  have  more  than  once  catched  fe- 
Sparrman,  that  their  Bofhiefmen  would  abide  the  veral  of  them  for  him,  and  afiided  him  in  dicking  pins 
N?  158*  through 
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^Hottentots.  through  them  as  he  did  through  other  infe&s.  “  There 
jS  (fays  he),  however,  a  diminutive  fpecies  of  this  in- 
fed,  which  fome  think  it  would  be  a  crime,  as  well 
as  very  dangerous,  to  do  any  harm  to  ;  but  this  we 
have  no  more  reafon  to  look  upon  as  any  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip,  than  we  have  to  confider  in  the  fame 
light  certain  fuperftitious  notion  prevalent  among 
many  of  the  more  fimple  people  in  our  own  country 
(Sweden),  who  imagine  that  three  fins  will  be  forgiven 
them,  if  they  fet  a  cock- chafer  on  its  feet  that  has 
happened  to  fall  upon  its  hack.  The  moon,  according 
to  Kolbe,  receives  a  kind  of  adoration  from  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  ;  but  the  fad  is,  that  they  merely  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  her  beams,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
coolnefs  of  the  night,  to  amufe  themfelvcs  with  dan¬ 
cing  ;  and  confequently  have  no  more  thoughts  of  wor- 
Hiipping  her  than  the  Chriffian  colonifts  who  are  feen 
at  that  time  itrolling  in  great  numbers  about  the  ftreets, 
and  parading  on  the  done  fteps  with  which  their  houfes 
are  ufually  encircled  "  The  conjurors  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  are  generally  freethinkers,  who 
have  neither  religion  nor  fuperftition  of  any  kind. 

Lieutenant  Paterfon  has  given  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Caffres,  a  nation  whom  no  European 
but  himfelf  has -ever  feen,  and  who  inhabit  the  country 
to  the  northeaff  of  the  Cape  as  far  down  as  310 
South  Latitude. 

The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  fix  feet 
high,  and  w'ell  proportioned  ;  and  in  general  manifeft 
great  courage  in  attacking  lions  or  other  wild  beads. 
The  nation,  at  the  time  he  vifited  them,  was  divided 
into  two  parties,  one  to  the  northward,  commanded  by 
a  "chief  named  Chatha  Bca>  or  Tambujhie ,  which  latter 
appellation  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother,  a  w^oman 
of  an  Hottentot  tribe  named  Tambukies.  This  man 
was  the  fon  of  a  chief  named  Pharoa,  wffio  died  about 
three  years  before,  and  left  two  fons  Cha  Cha  Bea,  and 
another  named  Bfirika ,  who  claimed  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority  on  account  of  his  mother  being  of  the  CafFre 
nation.  This  occafioned  a  conted  hetween  the  two 
brothers,  in  the  courfe  of  which  Cha  Cha  Bta  was 
driven  out  of  his  territories  with  a  great  number  of  his 
party  ;  after  which  he  took  up  his  refidence'at  a  place 
named  Khouta ,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  en¬ 
tering  into  an  alliance  w  ith  the  Bofhics  men. — The 
Caffres  are  of  a  jet  black  colour,  their  eyes  large, 
and  their  teeth  as  white  as  ivory.  The  clothing 
of  both  fexes  is  nearly  the  fame  ;  confiding  entirely 
of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  made  as  pliant  as  cloth. 
The  men  wrear  tails  of  different  animals  tied  round 
their  thighs,  pieces  of  brafs  in  their  hair,  and  large 
rings  of  ivory  on  their  arms :  they  are  likewife  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  hair  of  lions,  feathers  fadened  on  their 
heads,  &c.  They  ufe  the  ceremony  of  circumcilion, 
which  is  ufually  performed  upon  them  when  they  are 
nine  years  of  age.  They  are  very  fond  of  dogs,  which 
they  exchange  for  cattle,  and  will  even  give  two  bul¬ 
locks  in  exchange  for  one  dog  which  pleafes  them. 
They  are  expert  in  throwing  lances,  and  in  time  of 
war  ufe  fhields  made  of  the  hides  of  oxen.  Through¬ 
out  the  day  the  meu  occupy  themfelves  in  hunting, 
fighting,  or  dancing  ;  the  women  being  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  corn.  They  feem 
.not  to  be  deditute  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as 
they  cultivate  feveral  vegetables  which  do  not  natu- 
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rally  grow  in  their  own  country,  viz.  tobacco,  water-  Hottentot** 
melons,  a  fmall  kind  of  kidney -beans,  and  hemp.  The  v  4 
women  alfo  make  their  bafkets  and  the  mats  on  which 
they  lie.  The  men  are  very  fond  of  their  cattle,  and 
cut  their  borns  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  any  fhape  they  pleafe,  and  teach  them  to  an* 
fwer  to  a  whiffle.  Mr  Paterfon  is  of  opinion  that  the 
country  they  inhabit  is  greatly  fuperior  to  any  part  of 
Africa. 

Of  the  Dutch  fettlements  and  policy  at  the  Cape, 

Mr  Forfter  gives  the  following  account. 

“  The  income  of  the  governor  here  is  very  confi- 
derable  ;  for,  befides  a  fixed  appointment,  and  the 
ufe  of  houfes,  gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every* 
thing  that  belongs  to  his  table,  he  receives  about  10 
dollars  for  every  Ieagre  of  wine  which  the  company 
buy  of  the  farmer  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Batavia. 

The  company  allows  the  fum  of  40  dollars  for  each 
Ieagre,  of  which  the  farmer  receives  but  24  :  what 
remains  is  ffiared  between  the  governor  and  fecond  or 
deputy  ;  the  former  taking  two- thirds,  which  fome- 
times  are  Paid  to  amount  to  4000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  deputy-governor  has  the  dire&ion  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  whole  commerce  here,  and  figns  all  orders  to 
the  different  departments  under  him,  as  well  as  the 
governor  to  others.  He  and  the  fifeal  have  the  rank 
of  upper  koopman,  The  fifeal  is  at  the  head  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  and  fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution  :  his  in¬ 
come  confifts  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  cer¬ 
tain  articles  of  commerce  ;  but  if  he  be  ftrid  in  exact¬ 
ing  them,  he  is  univerfally  detefted.  The  found  policy 
of  the  Dutch  has  likewife  found  it  neceffary  to  place 
the  fifeal  as  a  check,  to  overawe  the  other  officers  of 
the  company,  that  they  may  not  counteract  the  inte- 
refts  of  their  mafters,  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  mo¬ 
ther-country.  .  He  is,  to  that  end,  commonly  well 
verfed  in  juridical  affairs,  and  depends  folely  upon  the 
mother-country.  The  major  (at  prefent  Mr  Von 
Prehn,  wffio  received  us  with  great  politenefs)  has  the 
rank  of  koopman  or  merchant :  this  circumffance  fur- 
priies  a  ftranger,  who,  in  all  other  European  ftates,  is 
u fed  to  fee  military  honours  confer  diftinCtion  and  pre¬ 
cedence  ;  and  appears  ft  ill  more  fingular  to  one  who 
knows  the  contrail  in  this  particular  between  Holland 
and  Ruffia,  where  the  idea  of  military  rank  is  annexed 
to  every  place,  even  that  of  a  proftffor  at  the  univer- 
fity.  The  number  of  regular  foldiers  at  this  colony 
amounts  to  about  700  ;  of  which  400  form  the  gar- 
rifon  of  the  fort,  near  the  Cape  town.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  capable  of  bearing  arms  form  a  militia  of  4000 
men  ;  of  whom  a  conliderable  part  may  be  affembled 
in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  fignals  made  from  alarm- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  may  from 
hence  make  fome  effimate  of  the  number  of  white 
people  in  this  colony,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  extenfive, 
that  the  dillant  fettlements  are  above  a  month's  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  Cape  :  but  thefe  remote  parts  lie 
fometimes  more  than  a  day's  journey  from  each  o- 
ther,  are  furrounded  by  various  nations  of  Hotten¬ 
tots,  and  too  frequently  feel  the  w^ant  of  protec¬ 
tion  from  their  own  government  at  that  diffance. 

The  Haves  in  this  colony  are  at  lead  in  the  proportion 
of  five  or  more  to  one  wffiite  perfon.  The  principal  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  Cape  have  fometimes  from  20  to  30 
Haves,  which  are  in  general  treated  with  great  lenity, 

4  R  and 
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Hottentots,  and  fometimes  become  great  favourites  with  their  ma-  town  every  year  :  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa- Hottentots. 

j  ^  fters,  who  give  them  very  good  cloathing,  but  oblige  tigue  of  the  journey,  dedroy  numbers  of  their  cattle  * 

them  to  wear  neither  flioes  nor  (lockings,  referving  before  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
thefe  articles  to  themfelves.  The  (laves  are  chiefly  take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  covered 
brought  from  Madagafcar,  and  a  little  veffel  annually  with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and  drawn 
goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  that  trade;  there  are,  by  8,  10,  and  fometimes  12  pair  of  oxen.  They  bring 
however,  befides  them,  a  number  of  Malays  and  Ben-  butter,  mutton-tallow,  the  flefh  and  (kins  of  fea  cows 
galefe,  and  fome  negroes.  The  colonids  themfelves  (hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhinoceros* 
are  for  the  greateft  part  Germans,  with  fome  families  (kins  to  fell.  They  have  feveral  (laves,  and  commonly 
of  Dutch,  and  fome  of  French  Proteftants.  The  cha-  engage  in  their  ftrvice  feveral  Hottentots  of  the  poorer 
rafter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  mixed.  They  fort,  and  (as  we  were  told)  of  the  tribe  called  Boshies- 
are  indudrious,  but  fond  of  good  living,  hofpitable,  men,  Bofchemans ,  or  Bajhmen ,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
and  focial  ;  though  accuftomed  to  hire  their  apartments  their  own,  but  commonly  fubfid  by  hunting,  or  by 
to  (Irangers  for  the  time  they  touch  at  this  fettlement,  committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  The 
and  ufed  to  be  complimented  with  rich  prefents  of  opulent  farmers  fet  up  a  young  beginner  by  intruding 
duffs,  See,  by  the  officers  of  merchant  (hips.  They  to  his  care  a  flock  of  400  or  500  (heep,  which  he  leads 
have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  to  a  didant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  grafs 
there  being  no  public  fchools  of  note  at  the  Cape  ;  and  water  ;  the  one-half  of  all  the  lambs  which  are 
their  young  men  are  therefore  commonly  ftnt  to  Hoi-  yeaned  fall  to  his  (hare,  by  which  means  he  foon  be- 
land  for  improvement,  and  their  female  education  is  comes  as  rich  as  his  benefaftor. 

too  much  neglefted.  A  kind  of  didike  to  reading,  Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 

and  the  want  of  public  amufements,  make  their  con-  difeourage  all  new  fettlers,  by  granting  no  lands  in 
verfation  unintereding,  and  too  frequently  turn  it  upon  private  property  ;  yet  the  produfts  of  the  country 
fcandal,  which  is  commonly  carried  to  a  degree  of  in-  have  of  late  years  fufficed  not  only  to  fupply  the  ides 
veteracy  peculiar  to  little  towns.  The  French,  Eng-  of  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  likewife  to 
lidi,  Portuguefe,  and  Malay  languages,  are  very  com-  furntfh  the  mother-country  with  feveral  (hip-loads, 
monly  fpoken,  and  many  of  the  ladies  have  acquired  Thefe  exports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  eafier 
them.  This  circumdance,  together  with  the  accom-  rate  than  at  prefent,  if  the  fettlements  did  not  extend 
plidiments  of  fingtng,  dancing,  and  playing  a  tune  on  fo  far  into  the  country,  from  whence  the  produfts 
the  lute,  frequently  united  in  an  agreeable  perfon,  mud  be  brought  to  the  Table-bay  by  land-carriage, 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined  manners  and  de-  on  roads  which  are  almod  impaffable.  The  interme- 
licacy  of  fentiment.  There  are,  however,  among  the  diate  fpaces  of  uncultivated  land  between  the  different 
principal  inhabitants,  perfons  of  both  fexes,  whofe  fettlements  are  very  extenfive,  and  contain  many  fpots 
whole  deportment,  extenfive  reading,  and  well-culti-  fit  for  agriculture  ;  but  one  of  the  .chief  reafons  why 
vated  underdanding,  would  be  admired  and  didinguifh-  the  colonids  are  fo  much  divided  and  fcattered  through- 
ed  even  in  Europe.  Their  circumdances  are  in  gene-  out  the  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  regula- 
raleafy,  and  very  often  affluent,  on  account  of  the  cheap  tion  of  the  company,  which  forbids  every  new  fettler 
rate  at  which  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  to  be  procured  :  to  edablifh  himfelf  within  a  mile  of  another.  It  is 
but  they  feldom  amafs  fuch  prodigious  riches  here  as  evident,  that  if  this  fettlement  were  in  the  hands  of 
at  Batavia  ;  and  I  was  told  thegreated  private  fortune  the  commonwealth,  it  would  have  attained  to  a  great 
at  the  Cape  did  not  exceed  100,000  dollars,  or  about  population,  and  a  degree  of  opulence  and  fplendor  of 
22,5001.  (lerling.  which  it  has  not  the  lead  hopes  at  prefent  :  but  a  pri- 

(i  The  fanners  in  the  country  are  very  plain  liofpi-  vate  company  of  Ead-India  merchants  find  their  ac¬ 
table  people  ;  but  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  remoted  count  much  better  in  keeping  all  the  landed  property 
fettlements  feldom  come  to  town,  and  are  faid  to  be  to  themfelves,  and  tying  down  the  colonid,  led  lie 
very  ignorant  :  This  may  eafily  be  conceived,  becaufe  fhould  become  too  great  and  powerful, 
they  have  no  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their  “  The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  are  of  the  greated 
dwellings  being  often  feveral  days  journey  afunder,  variety  poffible.  The  bed,  which  is  made  at  M.  Vander 
which  mud  in  a  great  meafure  preclude  all  intercourfe.  Spy’s  plantation  of  Conftantia,  is  fpoken  of  in  Europe, 

The  vine  is  cultivated  in  plantations  within  the  coni-  moie  by  report  than  from  real  knowledge  ;  3c  leagres 
pafs  of  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town  ;  which  were  (or  pipes)  at  the  utmod  are  annually  railed  of  this 
edablifhed  by  the  fird  colonids,  and  of  which  the  kind,  and  each  leagre  fells  for  about  50  1.  on  the  fpot. 
ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them  and  The  vines  from  which  it  is  made  were  originally  brought; 
their  heirs.  The  company  at  prefent  never  part  with  from  Shiraz  in  Perfia.  Several  other  forts  grow  in  the 
the  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  furface  to  the  neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which  produce  a 
farmer  for  an  annualrent,  which,  though  extremely  fvveet  rich  wine,  that  generally  paffes  for  genuine  Con- 
moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres,  yet  does  dantia  in  Europe.  French  plants  of  burgundy,  muf- 
not  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  plant  vineyards,  cade,  and  frontignan,  have  likewife  been  tried,  and 
The  didant  fettlements,  therefore,  chiedy  raife  corn  have  fucceeded  extremely  well,  fometimes  producing 
and  rear  cattle  ;  nay,  many  of  the  fettlers  entirely  wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil.  An  ex- 
follow  the  latter  branch  of  rudic  employment,  and  cellent  dry  wine,  which  has  a  dight  agreeable  tartnefs,. 
fome  have  very  numerous  docks.  We  were  told  there  is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families,  and  is 
were  two  farmers  who  had  each  15,000  (beep,  and  made  of  Madeira  vines  tranfplanted  to  the  Cape.  Se- 
oxen  in  proportion  ;  and  feveral  who  poffeffed  6000  veral  low  forts,  not  entirely  difagreeable,  are  raifed  m, 
or  8000  (heep,  of  which  they  drive  great  droves  to  great  plenty,  and  fold  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  fo  that 
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Hottinjer  the  Tailors  of  the  Eaft-India  (hips  commonly  indulge 
II  themfelves  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  they  come 
Hovedon.  afllore.  „  ,  .  . 

-  „  The  produfts  of  the  country  lupply  with  provi- 

fions  the  (hips  of  all  y  at  ions  which  touch  at  the  Cape. 
Corn,  flour,  bifcuit,  faked  beef,  brandy,  and  wine,  are 
to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices  ,  an 
their  frefli  greens,  fine  fruits,  good  mutton  and  beet, 
are  excellent  reftoratives  to  teamen  who  have  made  a 

*°  HOTTINGER  (John  Henry),  born  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland  in  162c,  profefled  the  Oriental  langua¬ 
ges  at  Leyden,  and  was  eiteemed  by  all  his  learned 
colleagues.  He  was  drowned,  with  part  of  his  family, 
in  the  river  Lemit,  in  the  year  1667.  He  wrote  a 
prodigious  number  of  works;  the  principal  ot  which 
are,  1 .  Exercitatioiies  Anti  Morhmnx  de  Pentatcucho  ha- 
mar  da  no,  410  ;  in  which  lie  defends  the  Hebrew  text 
again  ft  father  Morin.  2.  Hijloria  Orientahs,  j.to,  3.  hi- 
bliothecarius  quadripartite .  4.  Thefaurus  Phdologtcus  Sa- 
„  Scripture,  4 to.  $.  Hiftoria  Ecclefmjltca  b.Promptu- 
arium,  Jive  Bibliotheca  Oriental,  4to.  7.  Dtfcrtatwnes 
rnlfct'llcmca,  &  c. 

HOTTONIA,  water-violet:  A  genus  ot  the 
monorynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  m  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  2 ill  order,  Preciec.  The  corolla  is  falver- 
fliaped  ;  the  ftamina  are  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  and  the  capfulc  is  unilocular.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  viz  the  paluftns,  with  a  naked  ltalk. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  Handing  waters  in  many 
pans  of  England.  The  leaves,  which  are  for  the  molt 
part  immerfed  in  water,  are  finely  winged  and  flat  like 
moll  of  the  fca  plants  ;  and  at  the  bottom  have  long 
fibrous  roots,  which  flrike  into  the  mud  .  the  icwei 
(talks  rife  live  or  fix  inches  above  the  water,  and  to- 
ward  the  top  have  two  or  three  whorls  of  purple  flow* 

*  ers,  terminated  by  a  fmall  duller  of  the  fame.  i  hefe 
fiowers  have  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  dock  gum 
flower,  fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  Hdace  ot 
the  water.  It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  Handing 
waters,  by  procuring  its  leeds  when  they  are  ripe,  trom 
the  places  of  their  natural  growth  ;  which  fhould  be 
immediately  dropped  into  the  water  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  defigntd  to  grow,  and  the  fprmg 
following  they  will  appear  ;  and  if  they  are  not  dil- 
turbed,  they  will  foon  propagate  themlelves  in  great 
plenty. — Cows  eat  this  plant ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

Houbraken  (Jacob),  a  celebrated  engraver,  whofe 
great  excellence  confifted  in  the  portrait  line.  His  woiks 
are  diflinguifhed  by  an  admirable  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of 
execution,  joined  with  good  drawing,  and  a  fine  taile. 
If  his  belt  performances  have  ever  been  furpaffed,  it  is 
in  the  mafterly  determination  of  the  features,  which  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Nanteuil,  Edelink,  and  Drevet. 
this  gives  an  animation  to  the  countenance,  more  eafity 
to  be  felt  than  deferibed.  His  works  are  pretty  nu¬ 
merous  ;  and  moft  of  them  being  for  Englifh  publica¬ 
tions,  they  are  fufficicntly  known  in  this  country.  In 
particular  the  greater  and  belt  part  ot  the  colkdion  of 
portraits  of  Illuftrious  men,  pubhfiied  in  London  by 
L  and  P.  Knapton,  were  by  his  hand. 

HOVEDON  (Roger  de),  born  of  an  illuftrious 
family  in  Yorkfhire,  moft  probably  at  the  town  of  that 
name,  now  called  Howdtn ,  fome  time  in  the  reign  of 
£ienry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  firft  parts  of  edu¬ 


cation  in  his  native  country,  he  ftudied  the  civil  and  &  ^ 
canon  law,  which  were  then. become  molt  fafhionable  Ho"ndf 
and  lucrative  branches  of  learning  He  became  do  ■■ 

meftic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him  to 
tranfad  feveral  ec.iefiaftical  affairs;  in  which  he  ac- 
quitted  himfeli  with  honour.  But  his  moft  meritori¬ 
ous  work  was  his  annals  of  England,  fiom  A.  D.  731* 
when  Bede’s  ect  Yiaftical  hiftory  ends,  to  A.  D.  1202. 

This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  voluminous  of 
our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  fincenty 
with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety  of  fads 
which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  ftyle,  or 
the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

HOUGH,  ham,  in  the  manege,  the  joint  of  the 
hind-leg  of  a  bead,  which  conneds  the  thigh  to  the 
leg.  See  Ham. 

To  Hough ,  01  cut  the  Houghs ,  is  to  ham-firing,  or  to 
difable  by  cutting  the  iinews  of  the  ham. 

HOULIERES  (Antoniette  de),  a  French  lady, 
whofe  poetry  is  highly  efteemed  in  France.  Hei 
works  and  thofe  of  her  daughter  have  been  coileded 
and  printed  together  in  two  volumej.  Moft  of  the 
Idyls,  particularly  thofe  on  flieep  and  birds,  furpafs 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  drench  language  .  the 
thoughts  and  expreflions  are  noble  ;  and  the  ftyle 
pure,  flowing,  and  cliafte.  Madcmoifelle  des  Hou- 
lieres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
againll  Fontenelle.  Both  of  thefe  ladies  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  academy  of  Ricovatri  ;  the  mother  was 
alfo  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arles.  Thofe  who 
defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  Madam  des  Houlicres,  may  confult  her  life 
prefixed  to  her  works  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1747* 

2  vols  1 2mo. 

HOULSWORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonfhire, 
feated  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer,  ha¬ 
ving  a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions. 

Long.  4.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HOUND.  See  Cjnis, Blood- Hound, and  Gre- Hound. 

Training  of  Hounds,  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  me¬ 
thods  proper  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  point  out  the  qualities  which  fportfmen  de*- 
fire  to  meet  with  in  thefe  animals.  It  is  generally  un- 
derftood,  that  hounds  of  the  middle  fize  arc  the  moft; 
proper,  it  being  remarked,  that  all  animals  of  that  de- 
icription  are  ftronger  than  either  fucli  as  are  very  imall 
or  very  large.  The  fbape  of  the  hound  ought  to  be 
particularly  attended  to  ;  for  if  he  be  not  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  he  can  neither  run  faft  nor  do  much  work. 

His  legs  ought  to  be  flraight,  his  feet  round,  and  not 
very  large  ;  his  fhoulders  back  ;  his  breaft  rather  wide 
than  narrow ;  his  cheft  deep,  his  back  broad,  his 
head  fmall,  his  neck  thin  ;  his  tail  thick  and  bufhy, 
and  if  lie  carry  it  well  fo  much  the  better.  None  of 
thofe  young  hounds  which  are  out  (it  the  elbows ,  or 
fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the  foot,  fhould 
be  taken  into  the  pack.  That  the  pack  may 
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look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  fhould  be  as 
much  as  poffibte  of  a  fize:  and  if  the  animals  be 
handfome  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  per- 
fe&.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  this 
contributes  any  thing  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  pack ;  for 
very  unhandfome  packs,  confifting  of  houncis  entirely 
different  in  fize  and  colour,  have  been  known  to  afford 
very  good  fport.  It  is  only  necefiary  that  they  fhould 
run  well  together;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  m 
4  R  2  ^ize 
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lize  ana  fhape  would  feem  to  contribute  in  fome  de¬ 
gree.  The  pack  that  can  run  ten  miles,  or  any  other 
confiderable  fpace,  in  the  ffiortell  time,  may  be  faid  to 
go  faded,  though  the  hounds  taken  feparatdy  might 
be  coniiderably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftnefs.  A 
pack  of  hounds,  con  fid  ere  d  in  a  coite&ive  body,  go 
fad  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  their  nofes  and 
the  head  they  carry.  Packs  which  are  compofed  of 
hounds  of  various  kinds  feldom  run  well.  When  the 
packs  are  very  large,  the  hounds  are  feldom  fufficiently 
hunted  to  be  good;  twenty  or  thirty  couple,  therefore* 
or  at  mod  forty,  will  be  abundantly  Efficient  for  the 
keened  fportlman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may  be 
enabled  to  hunt  three  or  even  four  times  a  week.  The 
number  of  hounds  to  he  kept,  mud,  however,  in  a 
confiderable  degree,  depend  on  the  ftiength  of  the 
pack  and  the  country  in  which  you  hunt.  They 
fhould  be  left  at  home  as  feldom  as  poffible  ;  and  too 
many  old  nour.ds  fhould  not  be  kept.  None  ought 
to  be  kept  above  five  or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo 
is  fomewhat  uncertain,  as  we  have  no  rule  for  judging 
how  long  a  hound  will  lad. 

In  breeding  of  hounds,  confiderable  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All 
fuch  are  to  be  rejedled  as  have  a  tender  uofe,  as  are 
babblers  or Jkirtcrs.  An  old  dog  fhould  never  be  put 
to  an  old  bitch  ;  nor  fhould  any  attempts  be  made  to 
crofs  the  breed  unlefs  in  a  proper  and  judicious  man¬ 
ner.  Mr  Beckford  f  informs  us,  that  be  has  feen  fox¬ 
hounds  bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  fox¬ 
hound  bitch  ;  the  whelps  were  monftroufly  ugly,  and 
had  other  bad  qualities  befides.  The  crofs  molt  like¬ 
ly  to  be  of  fervice  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The 
reafon  of  croffing  the  breeds  fometimes  is,  that  the 
imperfe&ions  of  one  may  fomtimes  be  remedied  by 
another.  The  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  are  the  belt  for  breeding  ;  late  puppies  feldom 
thrive.  After  the  females  begin  to  grow  big  with 
young,  it  will  not  be  proper  to  let  them  hunt  any 
more,  or  indeed  to  remain  for  a  much  longer  time  in 
the  kennel.  Sometimes  thefe  animals  will  have  an 
extraordinary  number  of  whelps.  Mr  Beckford  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  has  known  a  bitch  have  puppies 
at  a  litter  ;  and  he  allures  us,  that  a  friend  of  his  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  a  hound  in  his  pack  brought  forth 
16,  all  of  them  alive.  In  thefe  cafes  it  is  proper  to 
put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch,  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  all ;  but  if  any  are  deftroyed,  the  belt 
coloured  ought  to  be  kept.  The  bitches  fhould  not 
only  have  plenty  of  flefh,  but  milk  alfo  ;  and  the  pup¬ 
pies  fhould  not  be  taken  from  them  till  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themfelves  ;  their  mothers  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  when  they  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  they  will  do 
in'  a  fhort  time,  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away 
from  their  mothers,  the  litter  Ihould  have  three  purging 
balls  given  them,  one  every  other  morning,  and  plenty 
of  whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a  bitch  bring  only 
one  or  two  puppies,  and  you  have  another  that  will 
take  them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her  the  former 
will  foon  be  fit  to  hunt  again.  She  Ihould,  however, 
be  firll  phyficked,  and  it  will  alfo  be  of  fervice  to  a- 
noint  her  dugs  with  brandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  dillemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  are  fuhjedl,  and  which  frequently 
makes  great  havoc  among  them  at  their  walks  ;  and 
this  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Beckford  to  be  owing  to  the 
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little  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  If  the  dillemper  H^und. 
(fays  he)  once  get  among  them,  they  mull  all  have  - 
it:  yet  notwitlihanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conflant- 
iy  well  fed,  and  will  lie  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on 
purpofe),  I  am  confident  it  w  aid  be  the  faving  of* 
many  lives.  If  you  Ihould  adopt  this  method,  ^you- 
mull  remember  to  ufe  them  early  to  go  in  couples  v 
and  when  they  become  of  a  proper  age,  they  mu  it  bo- 
walked  out  often  ;  for  fhould  they  remain  confined, 
they  would  neither  have  the  health,  fhape,  or  under- 
(landing,  which  they  ought  to  have.  When  I  kept 
harriers,  l  bred  up  fome  of  the  puppies  at  a  dill  an  t 
kennel ;  but  having  110  fervants  there  to  exercife  them 
properly,  I  found  them  much  inferior  to  fuch  of  their 
brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  furvive  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  they  had  undergone  at  their  walks  ; 
thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to  any  thing,  and  afraid 
of  nothing ;  whilli  thofe  that  had  been  nurfed  with  fo 
much  caie,  were  weakly,  timid,  and  had  every  difad- 
vantage  attending  private  education.  I  have  often 
heard  as  an  excufe  for  hounds  not  hunting  a  cold* 
feeut,  that  they  were  too  high-bred,  I  con  fifs  I  know* 
not  what  that  meaas:  but  this  I  know,  that  hou  ids* 
are  frequently  too  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  fervice.  It  is 
judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards  h* 
the  huntfman,  that  makes  them  hunt. 

When  young  hounds  are  firll  taken  in*  they  Ihould 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  pack  ;  and  as  it  will  happen 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  ot  no  hunt¬ 
ing,  you  may  ealily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels 
and  grafs  court  adjoining.  Their  play  frequently  ends 
in  a  battle  ;  it  therefore  is  lefs  dangerous  where  all  are 
equally  matched. — If  you  find  that  they  take  a  diflike 
to  any  particular  hound,  the  fafell  way  will  be  to  re¬ 
move  him,  or  it  is  probable  they  will  kill  him  at  laft* 

When  3  feeder  hears  the  hounds  quarrel  in  the 
kennel,  he  halloos  to  them  to  Hop  them  ;  he  then 
goes  in  among  them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  can 
come  near.  How  much  more  reafonable,  as  well  as 
efficacious,  would  it  be,  were  he  to  fee  which  were  the 
combatants  before  he  fpeaks  to  them.  Puniffiment 
would  then  fall,  as  it  ought,  on  the  guilty  only.  In  all 
packs  there  are  fome  hounds  more  qtiarrelfome  than 
the  rell  ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  mifehief 
that  is  done.  If  you  find  chaliifeinent  cannot  quiet 
them,  it  may  be  prudent  to  break  their  holders;  for 
fince  they  are  not  ueceffiiry  to  them  for  the  meat  they 
have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely  to  ferve  them  in  any 
good  purpofe.  Young  hounds  fhould  be  fed  twice  a 
th<7  ^dom  take  kindly  to  the  kennel  meat 
at  firft,  and  the  dillemper  is  moil  apt  to  feize  them  at  * 
this  time.  It  is  better  not  to  round  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  fettled  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  put  off  till  the 
hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed  too  much.  It 
may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  them  at  their  quar¬ 
ters,  when  about  fix  months  old  ;  fhould  it  be  done 
fooner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuek  up.  The  tailing  of 
them  is  ufually  done  before  they  are  put  out  ;  it  might 
be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken  in* 

Dogs  mufl  not  be  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 
dillemper  upon  them,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  would 
weaken  them  too  much. 

“  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
more  quarrellome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to 
cut  them  :  I  alfo  fpay  fuch  bitches  as  I  (hall  not  want 
to  breed  from ;  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  ftouter,  and 

are 
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K6und.  are  always  in  better  order ;  befides  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
■—v —  ceffary  if  you  hunt  late  in  the  fpring,  or  your  pack 
will  be  very  fhoit  for  want  of  it.  The  latter  operation, 
however,  does  not  always  fucceed  ;  it  will  be  neceffary 
therefore  to  employ  a  fkilful  perfon,  and  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend  ;  for  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they 
cannot  have  puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwith- 
flanding.  They  fhould  be  kept  low  for  feveral  days 
before  the  operation  is  performed,  and  mild  be  fed  on 
thin  meat  for  fome  time  after.” 

It  is  impoffible  to  determine  how  many  young  hounds 
ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as 
this  depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  The  defi¬ 
ciencies  of' one  year  muft  be  fupplied  by  the  next  ;  but 
it  13  probable,  that  from  30  to  35  couple  of  old  hounds, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young  ones,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  40  couple  are 
to  he  kept.  A  confiderable  number,  however,  ought 
always  to  be  bred  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly,  and  evidently 
true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greateft  number  of 
hounds  muft  expedl  the  bed  pack-. 

After  the  hounds  have  been  rounded,  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  huntfman,  and  anfwer  to  their 
names,  they  ought  to  he  coupled  together,  and  walked 
out  among  {beep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill  natured 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
mod  flubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  young  ones  ;  and  two  dogs  fhould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  auk  ward  at  fird,  a  few  ought  only  to  be 
fet  out  at  a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will 
foon  afterwards  follow  a  horfe.  When  they  have  been 
walked  out  often  in  this  manner  amongd  the  fheep, 
they  fhould  be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thofe 
chadifed  who  offer  to  run  after  the  fheep  ;  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reclaim  them  after  they  have  once  been 
allowed  to  tade  blood.  Some  are  accudomed  to  cou¬ 
ple  the  dogs  with  a  ram  in  order  to  break  them  from 
fheep  ;  but  this  is  very  dangerous  for  both  parties. 
Mr  Beckford  relates  a  dory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a 
large  ram  into  his  kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds 
from  fheep  :  but  when  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee 
bow  nobly  the  ram  defended  himftlf,  he  found  him  en¬ 
tirely  eaten  up,  and  the  hounds  gone  to  fieep  after 
having  tilled  their  bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  bed  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young 
another  ;  though,  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  di- 
dant  dairy,  both  old  -  and  'young  may  be-  taken  out 
together,  obferving  only  to  take  the  young  bounds 
in  couples,  when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them? 
Young  hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  into  mifehief,  and 
even  old  ones  when  idle  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr. 
Beckford  mentions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock 
of  fheep  through^  the  mere  accident  of  a  horfe’-s  falling,* 
and  then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  -  fird  entering  of  hounds  to  a 
feent,  our  author  gives  fuch  dire&ions  as  have  Tub-*’ 
je<ffed  him  to  a  fevere  charge- of  inhumanity.  We 
ihall  give  them  in- his  own  words/  “  You  had  better 
enter  them  at  their  own  game  ;  it  will  fave  you  much 
trouble  afterwards.*  Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that 
feent  bed  which  they  were  fird  blooded  to:  but  be  this 
as  it  may  ,  it  is  mod  certainly  reafonable  to  ufe  them 
to  that  which  it  is  intended  they  fhould  hunt.  It  may 


not  be  amifsfirft  when  they  begin  to  hunt  to  put  light  Hound, 
collars  on  them.  Young  hounds  may  eaiily  get  out  of  — v~ “ 
their  knowledge  ;  and  fhy  ones,  after  they  have  been 
much  beaten,  may  not  clioofe  to  return  home.  Col¬ 
lars,  in  that  cafe,  may  prevent  their  being  lod. — You4 
fay  you  like  to  fee  your  young  hounds  run  a  trail- 
feent. — I  have  no  doubt  that  you  would  be  glad  to  fee' 
them  run  over  an  open  down,  where  you  could  fo  eafily" 
obferve  their  a&ion  and  their  fpeed.  I  cannot  think 
the  doing  of  it  once  or  twice  could  hurt  your  hounds  ; 
and  yet  as  a  fportfman  I  dare  not  recommend  it  to  you. 

All  that  I  can  fay  is,  that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than 
entering  them  at  hare.  A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any  ; 
but  on  no  account  diould  any  trail  be  ufed  after  your 
hounds  are  dooped  to  a  feent.  I  know  an  old  fportf-* 
man  who  enters  his  young  hounds  fird  at  a  cat,  which 
he  drags  along  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  two,  at  thej 
end  of  which  he  turns  out  a  badger,  fird  taking  care 
to  break  his  teeth  :  he  takes  out  about  a  couple  of  old' 
hounds  along  with  the  young  ones  to  hold  them  on. 

He  never  enters  his  young  hounds  but  at  veimin  ;  for* 
he  fays,  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  fhould  go,; 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it  3” 

Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  foon  as  poffible, 
though  the  time  mud  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  whichThey  are.  In  corn 
countries  hunting  may  not  be  pra&icable  till  the  corn 
is  cut  down  ;  but  you  may  begin  (boner  in  grafs  coun¬ 
tries,  and  at  any  time  in  woodlands.  *  44  If  (fays  Mr 
Beckford)  you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  afford  to 
make  a  facriffce  of  fome  of  them  for  the  fake  of  making* 
your  young  hounds' deady,  take  them  fird  where  you 
have  lead  riot*  putting  fome  of  the  deadied  of  your’ 
old  hounds  among  them.  If  in  fuch  a  place  you  are* 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may 
affure  yourfelf  yom  will  have  but  little  trouble  with 
your  young  hounds'  afterwards. — If,  owing  to  a  fcar- 
city  of  foxes,  you  fhould  doop  your  hounds  at  hare, 
let  them  by  no  means  have  the  blood  of  her  ;  nor,  for” 
the  fake  of  confiflency,  give  them  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  HareTiunting  has  one  advantage; - hounds'  * 

are  chiefly  in  open  ground,  where  you  can  eafily 
command  them  ;  but  notwithdanding  that,  if  foxes 
be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their  own  game.* 

— Frequent  hallooing  is  of  ufe  with  young  hounds  ;* 
it  keeps -them  forward,  prevents  their  being  lod,  and 
hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  red.  The  oftencr- 
therefore  that  a  fox'is  feen  and  hallooed,  the  better; 

1  by  110  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hallooing 
to  old  hounds ;  though  it  is  -  true  that  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt, 
and  a  time- when  it  is  perfe&ly  indifferent  :  but  long 
praftice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach 
the  application.- > 

44  Hounds  at  their  fird  entrance  cannot  be  eucou-*  - 
raged  too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
a  feent,  and- begin  to  know  what  h  right,  it  will  then' 
be  foon  enough  to  chadife  them  for  what  is  wrong  ;  in 
which  cafe  one  feVere  beating  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.-  When  a-hdund  is  flogged,the  whipper-in  fhould 
make  ufe  of  his  voice  as  well  as  his  whip.  If  any  be 
very  undcady*  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by 
themdlves  when  the  men  go  out  to  exercife  their  horfes.- 
If  you  have  hares  in  plenty,  let  fome  be  found  fitting, 
and  turned  out  before  them  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  mod  riotous  will  not  run  after  them.  If  you  in-* 

2  tend  d 
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^launch  tend  them  to  be  Heady  from  deer,  they  Should  often 

* — v - -  fee  deer,  and  then  they  will  not  regard  them  ;  and  if 

after  a  probation  of  this  kind  you  turn  out  a  cub  be* 
fore  them,  with  fome  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you 
may  affure  yourfdf  they  will  not  be  nnfteady  long.’ ’ 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they  ftoop  to  a  feerrt,  become  handy,  know  a 
rate,  and  Hop  cafily,  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the 
pack  at  a  time  ;  and  it  is  not  advifable  even  to  begin 
this  till  the  pack  have  been  out  a  few  times  by  them- 
felves,  and  u  are  gotten  well  in  blood.”  They  fhould 
be  low  in  flefh  when  you  begin  to  hunt ;  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  generally  hard  at  that  time,  fo  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  fnaken. — By  hounds  being  handy,  our  author  means 
lheir  being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them  ; 
•and  particularly,  when  call,  to  turn  eafily  which  way 
the  huntfman  pleafes. 

Mr  Beckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young  hounds 
in  Auguft.  The  huntfman  in  the  preceding  months 
keeps  his  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them  proper 
exercife,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking  them 
frequently  out.  The  huntfman  fhould  go  along  with 
them,  get  frequently  off  his  horfe,  and  encourage  them 
to  come  to  him  ; — too  much  reftraint  will  frequently 
incline  the  hounds  to  be  riotous.  Our  author  frequent¬ 
ly  walks  out  his  hounds  among  fheep,  hares,  and  deer 
Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them,  which 
they  kill  ;  and  when  the  time  of  hunting  approaches, 
he  turns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers  ;  taking  out  fome 
of  the  mod  fteady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on  the 
young  ones.  Small  covers  and  furze-brakes  are  drawn 
with  them  to  ufe  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach  them 
obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and  hunt  it, 
they  are  flopped  and  brought  back  ;  and  as  long  as 
they  will  flop  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chaftifed.  At 
fuch  times  as  they  are  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  defigned 
to  hunt;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  country,  and  cannot  mifs  their  way  home  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 
firft  brought  into  a  large  cover  of  his  own,  which  has 
many  ridings  cut  in  it ;  and  where  young  foxes  are 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After 
they  have  been  hunted  for  fome  days  in  this  manner, 
they  are  fent  to  more  diilant  covers,  and  more  old 
hounds  added  to  them.  There  they  continue  to  hunt 
till  they  are  taken  into  the  pack,  which  isfeldom  later 
than  the  beginning  of  September  ;  for  by  that  time 
they  will  have  learned  what  is  required  of  them,  and 
feldom  give  much  trouble  afterwards.  In  September 
he  begins  to  hunt  in  earnefl ;  and  after  the  old  houpds 
have  killed  a  few  foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into 
the  pack,  two  or  three  couple  at  a  time,  till  all  have 
hunted.  They  are  then  divided  ;  and  as  he  feldom  has 
occafion  to  take  in  more  than  nine  or  ten  couple,  one; 
half  are  taken  out  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next,  till 
they  are  Heady. 

To  render  fox-hunting  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  pack  the  firft  feafon  -a  re- 
quifite  too  expenfive  for  mofl  fportfmen.  The  pack 
fhould  confifl  of  about  40  couple  of  hounds,  that  have 
hunted  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  feafons.  The 
young  pack  fhould  confnl  of  about  20  couple  of  young 
hounds,  and  an  equal  number  of  old  ones.  They  fhould 
§»ave  a  feparate  eftablifhment,  and  the  tw<?  kennels 


fhould  not  be  too  near’ one  another.  When  the  feafon  HounJJow, 
is  over,  the  heft  of  the  young  hounds  fhould  be  taken 

into  the  pack,  and  the-draught  of  old  ones  exchanged  ^ _ ^  mf 

for  them.  Many  mufl  be  bred  to  enable  a  fportfman 
to  take  in  20  couple  of  young  hounds  every  feafon.. 

It  will  always  be  eafy  to  keep  up  the  number  of  old 
hounds;  for  when  your  own  draft  is  not  fuflicient, 
drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
fmall  expence.  When  young  hounds  are  hunted  to¬ 
gether  for  the  firfl  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fuflicient 
number  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

Kennel  for  Hounds.  See  Kennel. 

HOUNSLOW,  a  town  ofMiddlefex,  ro  miles  from 
London.  It  is  fituated  on  a  heath  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  belongs  to  two  parifhes,  the  north  fide  of  the  flreet 
to  Heflon,  and  the  fouth  fide  to  lfleworth.  It  is  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  edge  of  a  heath  of  the  fame  name,  and  near 
it  are  powder-mills.  It  has  fails  on  Trinity-Monday, 
and  Monday  after  September  29.  Here  is  a  charity* 
fchool  and  a  chapel.  In  this  place  was  formerly  a 
convent  x>f  mendicant  friars,  who,  by  their  inflitution, 
were  to  beg  alms  for  the  ranfom  of  captives  taken  by 
the  infidels. — The  heath  is  noted  for  robberies  and 
horfe-races. 

HOU-quang,  a  province  of  China,  occupying 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  empire  :  the  river  Yang-tfe- 
kiang  traverfes  it  from  weft  to  eafl ;  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts,  the  northern  and  fouthern.  This  province 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  level,  and  watered  by 
lakes,  canals,  and  rivers)  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility  ; 
the  Chinefe  call  it  the  ftore-houfe  of  the  empire  ;  and 
it  is  a  common  faying  among  them,  that  “  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  Kiang-fi  could  furnifh  all  China  with  a  break- 
fafl ;  but  the  province  of  Hou-qnang  alone  could  fupply 
enough  to  maintain  all  its  inhabitants.”  Some  princes 
of  the  race  of  Hong-vou  formerly  refided  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  that  family  was  enitrely  deflroyed  by  the 
Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  The  people  here 
boaft  much  of  their  cotton  cloths,  fimples,  gold-mines, 
wax,  and  paper  made  of  the  bamboo-reed.  The  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  province  contains  eight  fou ,  or  cities 
of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

The  fouthern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firfl  clafs,  and 
fifty -four  of  the  fecond  and  third,  exciufive  of  forts, 
towns,  and  villages,  which  are  every  where  to  be 
found. 

HOUR,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  day,  11  fu ally  a  24th,  but  fometimes  a  12th.  The 
origin  of  the  word  hora ,  or  "/>*,  comes,  according  to 
fome  authors,  from  a  furname  of  the  fun,  the  father 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horns .  Others 
derive.it  from  the  Greek  opd*™,  to  terminate ,  diflin - 
guijh.  See.  Others  from  the  word  upv  urine;  hold¬ 
ing,  that  Trifmegiflns  was  the  firft  that  fettled  the 
divifton  of  hours,  which  he  did  from  ohfervation  of 
an  animal  confecratcd  to  Serapis,  named  cynocephalus% 
which  makes  water  12  times  a-day,  and  as  often  in 
the  night,  at  equal  intervals. 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity  of  time, 
equal  to  a  24th  part  of  the  natural  day*  or  ny£the- 
meron ;  or  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth’s 
diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an- 
fwer  to  an  hour;  though  not  precifely,  but  near  e- 
nough  for  common  ufe.  It  is  divided  into  60  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  the  minute  into  60  feconds,  &c. 
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The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  is^very  ancient: 
as  is  fhown  by  Kirclter,  Oedipt .  JEgypt.  T.  om.  II.  P*  IL 
claff.  VII.  c.  8.  :  though  the  paffage*  he  quotes  from 
Scripture  do  not  prove  it.— The  mod  ancient  hour  is 
that  of  the  12th  part  of  the  day,  Herodotus,  lib.  ii. 
obferves,  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  parts. — The  aftronomers  of  Cathay  a,  &c. 
bifhop  Beveridge  obferves,  Hill  retain  this  divifion. 
They  call  the  hour  ehag  ;  and  to  each  chag  give  a  pe¬ 
culiar  name,  taken  from  fome  animal:  The  fir  ft;  is  call¬ 
ed  zeth ,  “  moufe  the  fecond,  chzu ,  u  bullock  the 
third,  zem,  “  leopard  the  fourth,  man,  t(  hare  ;  the 
fifth,  chiiiy  u  crocodile,  See. 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hours,  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firft  Punic  war. — 
Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  days  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  divided  the  12 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  viz.  prime,  which  com¬ 
menced  at  fix  o’clock ;  third ,  at  nine  \fixth,  at  twelve, 
and  none,  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  nrght  into 
our  watches,  each  containing  three  hours. 

HOURS,  Hor£,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
certain  goddeffes,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  I  hemis; 
at  firft  only  three  in  number,  Eunomia,  Dice,  and 
Irene  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  Car- 
po  and  Thallote. 

Homer  makes  them  the  doorkeepers  of  heaven.  O- 
vid  allots  them  the  employment  of  harnefiing  the  fun  : 

Junvere  equos  Titan  velosibus  imperat  Horis. 

And  (peaks  of  them  as  (landing,  at  equal  diftances, 
about  the  throne  of  Sol : 

- et7  pofitx  fpatiis  equalibus ,  Horns. 

The  poets  reprefent  them  as  drefled  in  fine  coloured  or 
embroidered  robes,  and  gliding  011  with  a  quick  and 
eafy  motion. 

Hours,  Hora,  in  the  lvomifh  church,  are  certain 
prayers  performed  at  Hated  times  of  the  day  ;  as  mat- 
tins,  vefpers,  lauds,  &c.— ' The  lefTer  hours  are,  prime, 
tierce,  fixth,  and  none.  They  are  called  hours,  or  ca¬ 
nonical  hours ,  as  being  to  be  rehearfed  at  certain  hours 
prefenbed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  my  ft  erics  accomplifhed  at  thofe  hours. 
Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  courfe,  curfus  ; 
F.  Mabillon  has  a  differtation  on  them,  intitled,  De 
Cur  fa  Gallic  ano. 

The  firft  conftitution  enjoining  the  obfervation  of  the 
canonical  hours,  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in  a 
capitular  of  Heito  bifhop  of  Bafil  dire&ed  to  his  curates, 
importing  that  the  priefts  {hall  never  be  abfent  at  the 
canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

HouR’Glafs,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer  or  clep- 
fydra,  ferving  to  meafure  the  flux  of  time  by  the  de- 
feent  or  running  of  fand  out  of  one  glafs  veffel  into  ano¬ 
ther.  The  belt  hour-glades  are  thofe  which,  inftead 
of  fand,  have  egg-fhell3  well  dried  in  the  oven,  then 
beaten  fine  and  lifted.  —  Hour-glaffes  are  much  ufed  at 
fea  for  reckoning,  &c. 

HOURIS,  in  modern  hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by 
the  Mahometans  to  thofe  females  that  are  defigned  for 
■  the  faithful  in  paradife.  Thefe  are  not  the  fame  with 
whom  they  have  lived  on  earth,  but  formed  for  this 
purpofe  with  fingular  beauty  and  undecaying  charms.. 

HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  conveni- 
cncies  for  dwelling  in.  See  Architecture. 

Houses,  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 


were  flat  on  the  top  foi*  them  to  walk  upon,  and  had 
ufually  flairs  on  the  outfide,  by  which  they  might  a- 
feend  and  defeend  without  coming  into  the  houfe.  Each 
honfe,  in  fa6t,  was  fo  laid  out,  that  it  inclofed  a  quad¬ 
rangular  area  or  court.  This  court  was  expofed  to  the 
weather,  and  being  open  to  the  fky,  gave  light  to  the 
houfe.  This  was  the  place  where  company  was  recei¬ 
ved,  and  for  that  purpofe  it  was  ftrewed  with  matts  or4 
carpets  for  their  better  accommodation.  It  was  paved 
with  marble  or  other  materials,  according  to  the  own¬ 
er’s  ability,  and  provided  with  an  umbrella  of  vellum  to 
fhelter  them  from  the  heat  and  inclemencies  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  This  part  of  their  houfes,  called  by  the  Romans  ■ 
impluvium,  or  cava  adium ,  was  provided  with  channels 
to  carry  off  the  water  into  the  common  fewers.  The 
top  of  the  houfe  was  level,  and  covered  with  a  Hrong 
plafter  by  way  of  terrace.  Hither,  efpecially  amongfl 
the  Jews,  it  was  cuitomary  to  retire  for  meditation, 
private  converfe,  devotion*  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
evening  breezes. 

The  Grecian  houfes  were  ufually  divided  into  two 
parts,  in  which  the  men  and  women  had  diftind  man- 
fions  afiigned.  The  part  affigned  to  the  men  was  to¬ 
wards  the  gate,  and  called  Av^»vi7i,-  ;  the  apartment  of 
the  women  was  the  fartheft  part  of -the  houfe,  and  call¬ 
ed  Tvyxtxavt'hc.  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  fuppofed 
their  houfes  to  be  polluted  by  dead  bodies,  and  to  Hand 
in  need  of  purification. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  eftates  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Britain  affembled  in  parliament.  Thus  we  fay* 
the  houfe  of  lord3,  the  houfe  of  commons,  Sc c.  See 
Peers,  Commons,  &c. 

House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family,  or  a  race  of 
illuftrious.  perfons  ifiued  from  the  fame  flock.  In  this 
fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auftria,  of  Lor- 
rain,  of  Savoy,  See. 

Cheap ,  eafy,  and  expeditious  Method  of  conflicting 
Houses,  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful  hofpitals 
for  the  recovery  of  the fch,  and  therefore  may  probably  make 
very  wholefome  places  of  refidence  for  the  healthy.— The 
firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ehoofe  a  dry  and  airy  fixa¬ 
tion,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if  pofiible  ;  upon  this 
lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building,  make  one  end 
of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  the  pureft  and 
healthieft  winds  may  be  expected  to  blow,  of  a 
breadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.  Then,  if 
boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  flakes,  at 
about  fix  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  into  the  ground, 
fo  as  to  Hand  about  fix  feet  above  it and,  interlacing 
them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  fide  next 
the  weather  with  frefh  Hraw  ;  and  make  the  roof  in. 
the  fame  manner,  but  thicker,  or  of  thatch  in  the 
ufual  way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
occafionally.  Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the 
wholefomcH  quarter  lie  open  fome  feet  back,  fo  as  to 
form  a  porch,  where  the  ccnvalefcents  may  take  the 
air  without  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather. 
A  large  chimney  and  kitchen  grate  may  be  ere&ed  at 
the  other  end.  If  the  foil  happens  to  be  chalky  or 
gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls  ;  but  let 
the  Heps  into  this  hollow  lie  far  enough  within  the 
porch,  that  no  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of- chalk,* 
the  Heps  may  not  grow  flippery  in  wet  weather.  From 
time  to  tune  open  the  vent-hole  at  the  roof  5  by  means . 
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of  which  all  the  unwholefome  infedious  air,  as  being 
warmer,  and  confequendy  lighter,  than  that  which  is 
pure  and  wholefome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  rul¬ 
ing  in  of  the  frefh  air :  a  purpofe,  which  the  little  o- 
penings,  that  may  be  left  in  the  Tides  and  roofs  of 
fuch  rude  and  liafty  buildings,  will,  even  of  themfelves, 
anfwer  fo  well,  as  fufficiently  to  compenfate  any  cold 
they  may  let  in,  even  in  the  coldeft  months.  Let 
the  floor  likewife  be  feraped  three  or  four  inches 
deep  every  five  or  fix  days,  and  what  .comes  off  re¬ 
moved  to  fome  diflance.  Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
long  and  20  broad,  cod  but  a  trifle  to  build  ;  yet, 
with  thefe  precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of 
clean  flraw  for  every  new  patient  to  Jie  on,  inclofed 
in  clean  waflied  facks  fit  for  the  pupofe,  which  come 
infinitely  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or 
even  feather  beds,  fuppofing  it  poffible  to  wafh  fuch 
beds),  proved  of  infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  reco¬ 
very  of  Lick  foldiers,  than  the  low-roofed  rooms  of 
the  farm  houfes  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  or  even  the 
better  accommodations  of  Carifbrooke  caflle  in  the 
fame  ifland,  in  which  there  perilled  four  times  the 
number  of  Lick  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re¬ 
ceptacles;  which  were  firfb  thought  of  by  do&or 
Prockleiby,  on  pccafion  of  fome  terrible  infe&ions 
from  confined  animal- efllu via. 

As  it.  not  furprifmg,  that  we  have  not  availed  our¬ 
selves  more  of  the  above  difeovery  in  natural  hiflory, 
being,. perhaps,  the  mod  important  the  moderns  can 
boafl  of,  in  the  mod  ufeful  fcience,  viz.  the  fuperior 
lightnefs  of  unwholefome  and  infe&ious  air  !  The  up¬ 
per  fafhes  in  mod  houfes,  even  of  tliofe  who  pretend 
lo  fome  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  generally 
immoveable,  by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
air  above  the  level  of  the  lowed  rail  of  the  other  fafli’s 
greated  rife  can  efcape  by  the  window ;  and,  if  it 
efcapes  by  the  doors,  it  is  generally  for  want  of  a 
yent  in  the  highed  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  upper  dory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infe&ion,  which  the  great  quantities  of  old  furniture 
Xifually  dored  up  there  are  of  themfelves  but  too  apt 
to  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.  Thus,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pe&ed  from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a  great  meafure  loft 
Whereas,  were  the  upper  faflies  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  eafily  changed,  and  that 
♦almod  infenfibly,  by  letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.  Nay,  the  upper  fafh  might  be  often  let  entire¬ 
ly  down  with  lefs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
2nd  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  Twine  about  them.  TheTe  cellars  are  open  to  the 
itreet,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  clofe  at  bottom  or  at  top  as  to 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air;  in  confequence  of 
which,  that  all  vivifying  fluid,  as  fad  as  it  is  fpoiled 
by  pafiing  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
Iheir  dock,  or  is  infe&ed  by  their  infenfible  perfora¬ 
tion,  excrements*  &ce  is  driven  out  and  replaced  by 
$he  frefh  eir. 
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House,  In  aitrology,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  dfthe  Houfe. 
heavens.  — ~ 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes,  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  dars,  when  meet- 
ing  in  them,  on  all  fublunary  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
are  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe 
houfes  particular  virtues  are  affigaed,  on  which  afiro- 
logers, prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  horofeopea. 

The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
dial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes ;  fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon  and  fix  below  it  ;  and  fix  of  thefe 
are  called  eajlern  and  fix  wejlern  houfes. 

A  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  compofed  of 
1  2  triangles,  all  called  boufesy  in  which  is  marked  the 
dars,  figns,  and  planets,  fo  included  in  each  of  thefe 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likewife  two  particular  houfes, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  influence 
in  the  dronged  manner  ;  but  the  fun  and  moon  have 
only  one,  the  houfe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  adrology  have  alfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  fird  is  the  houfe  of 
life  :  this  is  the  afeendant,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  red  below  it.  The  fecond 
is  the  houfe  of  riches  :  the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers: 
the  fourth,  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth  :  the  fifth, 
the  houfe  of  children  :  the  fixth,  the  houfe  of  health  ; 
the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle  of  the 
wed  :  the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death  :  the  ninth,  the 
houfe  of  piety  :  the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  :  the  ele¬ 
venth,  the  houfe  of  friends ;  and  the  twelfth,  the  houfe 
of  enemies. 

Cotinfry-Hov se9  is  the  villa  f  of  the  ancient  Ro-  f  See  VMgl 
mans,  the  quinta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefc,  the 
doferie  and  cajfme  of  the  French,  and  the  vigna  of  the 
Italians, 

It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water  near  it; 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  a  far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield 
a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  fhade  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  very  much  break  the  feverities  of  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon. 

It  fhould  not  be  fituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moidure  of  the  air  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds  are  expensive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two  ftorics  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
18  inches,  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  ftru&ure  ;  and  fix  or 
feven  courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  abated  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  five  dories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
lead,  from  the  foundation  to  the  fird  water-table ;  and 
at  every  dory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in l  on  the  in- 
dde,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joids  to  red  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  lead, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition- wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  fufficiently  thick  ;  and  for  the 
upper  dories,  a  brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  willfuffice. 

Hot 'House.  See  Stove  and  Hyp  ocau  stum. 
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Houfe,  j House -Breaking,  or  Robbing ,  is  the  breaking  into 

Houfehold.  an(j  robbing  a  houfe  in  the  day-time  ;  the  fame  crime 
Sor— v--™. '  ^ejng,  termecj  burglary  when  done  by  night  :  both 
are  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family  confidered 
colle&ively,  including  the  miftrefs,  children,  and  fer- 
vants.  But  the  houfehold  of  a  fovereign  prince  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  officers  and  domeftics  belonging  to  his 
palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  majefty’s  houfehold  are, 
the  lord  fteward,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold, 
the  groom  of  the  ftole,  the  mailer  of  the  great  ward¬ 
robe,  and  the  mailer  of  the  horfe. 

The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  houfe  is  under 
the  care  of  the  lord  fteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold  ; 
who,  being  the  chief  officer,  all  his  commands  are 
obfcrved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all 
the  other  officers  and  fervants,  except  thofe  of  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  chapel,  chamber,  and  liable,  and  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  crimes  committed  either  within  the  court  or  the 
verge. 

Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  the 
comptroller,  cofferer,  the  mailer  of  the  houfehold,  the 
clerks  of  the  green-cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervants 
belonging  to  the  accounting-houfe,  the  marffialfea,  the 
verge,  the  king’s  kitchen,  the  houfehold  kitchen,  the 
acatery,  bake-houfe,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  paltry, 
&c.  Next  to  the  lord  fteward  is  the  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  who  has  under  him  the  vice-cham- 
berlain,  the  treafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber; 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  1  2  of  whom  wait 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy- 
chamber  ;  the  gentleman  ulher,  the  grooms  of  the  great 
chamber,  the  pages  of  the  prefence-chamber  ;  the  mace- 
bearers,  cup  bearers,  carvers,  muficians,  &c.  See  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Houfehold. 

The  groom  of  the  ftole  has  under  him  the  n  other 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  by  turns  lie  there  a-nights  on  a  pallet- 
bed  ;  and  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back-ftairs,  See,  See 
Groom  of  the  Stole, 

The  mailer  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  has  un¬ 
der  him  a  deputy,  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes, 
brulher.  & c.  and  a  number  of  tradefmen  and  artificers, 
who  are  all  fworn  fervants  to  the  king. 

The  mailer  of  the  horfe  has  under  his  command  the 
equerries,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
faddlers,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  majefty’s  ftables. 

Next  to  the  civil  lift  of  the  king’s  court,  is  the  mi¬ 
litary,  confifting  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  penfion- 
ers,  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the 
houfehold;  of  which  the  two  fir  ft  guard  the  king 
above  flairs. 

When  the  king  dines  in  public,  he  is  waited  upon 
at  table  by  his  majefty’s  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and 
gentlemen  fewers  ;  the  muficians  playing  all  the  time. 
The  dinner  is’brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
and  the  gentlemen  fewers  fet  the  dilhes  in  order.  The 
carvers  cut  for  the  king,  and  the  cup-bearers  ferve  him 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  has 
firft  tailed  it  in  the  cover. 

House  and  Window  Duty ,  a  branch  of  the  king’s 
*  See  Rc-  extraordinary  revenue*. — As  early  as  the  conqueft 
*****  mention  is  made  in  domefday  book  of  fumage  or  fu- 
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gage,  vulgarly  called  fmoke farthings  ;  which  were  paid  Houfehold 
by  cuftom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe.  fl 
And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  {foon  af-  H°u' 
ter  his  fucceffes  in  France),  in  imitation  of  the  Englilh  tc  te0^ 
cuftom,  impofed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth  in 
his  French  dominions.  But  the  firft  parliamentary 
eftablifhment  of  it  in  England  was  by  ftatute  13  &  14 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2s, 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  fub- 
fequent  ftatutes,  for  the  more  regular  affeffmerit  of  thij 
tax,  the  conftable  and  two  other  fubftantial  inhabitants 
of  the  pariih,  to  be  appointed  yearly  (or  the  furveyor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  fucli  conftable 
or  other  public  officer),  were,  once  in  every  year,  em¬ 
powered  to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa¬ 
riih.  But,  upon  the  Revolution,  by  flat.  1.  W.  &  M* 
c.  10.  hearth-money  was  declared  to  be  “  not  only 
a  great  oppreffion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge  of 
flavery  upon  the  whole  people,  expofing  every  man’s 
houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fearched  at  pleafure,  by 
perfons  unknown  to  him  ;  and  therefore,  to  eredl  a  Jail¬ 
ing  monument  of  their  majefties  goodnefs,  in  every 
houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
taken  away  and  abolifhed.”  This  monument  of  good¬ 
nefs  remains  among  us  to  this  day  :  but  the  profpedf 
of  it  was  fomewhat  darkened,  when  in  fix  years  after¬ 
wards,  by  ftatute  7  W.  III.  c.  18.  a  tax  was  laid  up¬ 
on  all  houfes  (except  cottages)  of  2s.  now  advanced  to 
3  s.  per  houfe,  and  a  tax  alfo  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Which  rates  have  been 
from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
windows  exceeding  fix  ;  and  power  is  given  to  furvey- 
ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  infpefi  the  outfide  of 
houfes,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfe,  two  day. 
in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard,  to  infpedt  the  win¬ 
dows  there. 

Schemes  of  the  different  rates  of  duty  upon  houfes  and 
windows  may  be  feen  in  the  Almanacks,  or  in  Keaiflcy’s 
Tax-ll ables  publifhed  yearly. 

House- Leek,  in  botany.  See  Sedum  and  Semper.  - 
vivum. 

HOUSING,  or  House- Line,  in  the  fea-language, 
a  fmall  line,  formed  of  three  fine  ftrands  or  twills  of 
hemp,  fmaller  than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
feize  blocks  into  their  ftrops,  to  bind  the  corners  of 
the  fails,  or  to  fallen  the  bottom  of  a  fail  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  Sc c.  See  Bocr-Rope, 

Housing,  or  Houfee ,  a  cover  laid  over  thefaddle  of 
a  horfe,  in  order  to  fave  it  from  the  weather,  dirt,  &c. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  houffe,  which  figni- 
fies  the  fame  thing;  though  it  anciently  denoted  a  kind 
of  hood  worn  by  country  people. — The  cavaliers  appear¬ 
ed  with  their  embroidered  houfings. 

Housing,  among  bricklayers,  a  term  ufed  for  a 
brick  which  is  warped,  or  is  call  crooked  or  hollow  in 
burning  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  they  fay  it  is  houfing. 

HOUSTONIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or¬ 
der,  Stellata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  funnel- 
fnaped  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  difpermous,  fuperior. 

HOU-TCHEOU-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tche-kiang.  It  is  a  city  of  the  firft  clafs  ; 
and  is  fituated  on  a  lake,  from  which  it  takes  its  name* 

The  quantity  of  filk  manufa&ured  here  is  almoft  incrc- 
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dible.  To  give  fome  idea  of  it,  we  (hall  only  fay,  that 
the  tribute  paid  by  a  city  under  its  jurifdidlion,  named 
Te-tfin-hicn ,  amounts  to  more  than  500,000  taels  or 
ounces  of  filver.  Its  diftrift  contains  feven  cities,  one 
of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  iix  of  the  third,  clafs. 

HOWARD  (Henry),  earl  of  Surry,  a  fold ier  and 
a  poet,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafurers, 
dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1 520,  and  educated  in  Windfor  cattle,  with  young  Fitz- 
roy  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  fon  to  king  Hen.  VIII. 
Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  fome  time  a 
Undent  at  Cardinal  College,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he 
became  enamoured  of  the  Fail  Geraldine,  whom  his 
fonnets  have  immortalized.  In  1532,  Howard  with 
his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where  they 
continued  fome  time.  The  latter  died  in  1536  ;  after 
which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  at 
Florence,  like  a  true  enamorato ,  publifhed  a  challenge 
againft  all  comers,  whether  Chriftians,  Jews,  Saracens, 
Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his 
fair  Geraldine  ;  and  was  vi&orious  in  the  tournament 
inftituted  by  the  grand  duke  on'  the  occafion.  The 
duke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with  his  gallant  ex¬ 
ploits,  that  he  would  gladly  have  retained  him  at  his 
court ;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being  determined 
to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine  in 
all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  refolu- 
t ion  was  however  fruftrated  by  the  command  of  his 
fovereign  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to  England. 

In  1540,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  tournament  at 
Weftminfter,  againft  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542,  he  marched,  under 
the"  command  of  his  father,  againft  the  Scots;  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  in  Windfor  caftle  for  eat¬ 
ing  flefh  in  Lent,  contrary  to  the  king’s  proclamation. 
In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
was  appointed  field  marfhal  of  the  Englifh  army;  and 
after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1546,  made  captain- 
general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
time  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ‘  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by 
the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surry,  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  his 
former  fervices,  and  peevifh  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
his  fir  ft  ftep  towards  deftruction.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford  ;  and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufed 
him  of  afpiring  to  the  crown;  adding,  that  he  already 
prefumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  was  the  jealoufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  fhort,  the  deftruction  of  the  Howards  being  deter¬ 
mined,  Surry,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December  1546; 
and  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  Surry  was  tried 
at  Guild-hall  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  the  king  ;  who  thus,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finifhed  his  life 
with  the  murder  of  his  beft  fubj  5<t.  The  accufations 
brought  againft  this  amiable  an&innocent  young  noble¬ 


man  on  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely  ridiculous,  that  Howard, 
one  is  aftonifhed  how  it  was  poffible,  even  in  the  moft 
defpotic  reign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  pufillani- 
moufiy  villanous  as  to  carry  tin  the  farce  of  juftice  on 
the  occafion.  We  boaft  of  our  excellent  conftitution, 
and  our  trial  by  juries  ;  but  this  example  may  teach 
us,  that  our  conftitution  and  our  juries  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  defpotic  monarchy.  He  was  firft  inter¬ 
red  in  the  church  of  All-hallows,  Barkin,  near  Tower- 
hill ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  re¬ 
moved  to  Farmingham  in  Suffolk,  by  his  fon  Henry 
earl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  our 
poets  have  fung  his  praife.  Mr  Walpole  begins  his 
anecdotes  of  Surry  with  thefe  words:  “  We  now 
emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  to  an  almoft  claf- 
iic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  boifterous,  yet  not  un- 
polifhed  court,  the  earl  of  Surry,  celebrated  by  Dray¬ 
ton,  Dryden,  Fenton,  Pope,  illuftrated  by  his  own 
mufe,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  death:  a  man  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays)  no  lef3  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes.”  Leland  calls  him  the  con- 
fcript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder, 
in  his  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities  ;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Engifh  Poetry  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Surry,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  juftly  call¬ 
ed  the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  Jlyle .  His  poems 
were  publifhed  in  1557,  i2mo;  and  in  1565,  1574, 

15S5,  Bvo.  Several  of  the  fonnets  are  by  Sir 

Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard  (Chgrles),  an  able  ftatefman  and  experi¬ 
enced  feamen,  was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536.  Fie  ferved 
under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng¬ 
land,  till  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
1573,  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  eilate  s 
after  which  he  fuectfiively  became  chamberlain  of  the 
houfehold  and  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  1585  was 
made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  juncture  when 
the  Spaniards  were  fending  their  Armada,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  to  the  allured  conqueft  of  this  kingdom.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Spanifh 
fleet,  and  fitw  the  prodigious  confequence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  Chips  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  lie  not 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfelf,  but  wrought 
alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  with  fix  Chips.  The  next  morning,  though  he 
had  only  30  fail,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spanifh  navy  ;  but  firft  difpatched  his 
brother-in-law  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen  to 
defire  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  to  haften  a3' 
many  Chips  as  poffible  to  his  affiftance.  His  valour  was 
conipicuoufly  difplayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a  fu- 
perior  enemy.  The  coolnefs  of  his  temper  was  no  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence  that  the  victory  was  fo  great.  The  queen 
expreffed  her  fenfe  of  his-merit  in  the  moft  honourable 
terms;  and  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life.  In  159^, 
lie  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Effex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  fent  againft  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufesof  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Englifh  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprize  ;  fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham.. 
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Howard.  The  next  eminent  fervice  in  which  his  Lordlhip  was  nan  :  at  thelaft  of  thofe  towns  were  Several  of  our  (hip's 

— v - *  engaged  was  in  x  COO.  when  the  Spaniards  feemed  to  crew,  and  my  fervant.  I  had  fufficient  evidence  of  >  - 

meditate  a  new  invafion.  Her  majefty,  who  always  their  being  treated  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  many 
placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quick  for  her  enemies,  hundreds  had  perifhed,  and  that  36  were  buried  m  a 
drew  together,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  fuch  a  fleet,  and  hole  at  Dinnan  in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England, 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  fuccefs  ftill  on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commiffioners  of 
from  her  foreign  and  domeltic  enemies  ;  and  Hie  gave  fick  and  wounded  feamen  the  fundry  particulars,  which 
the  carl  the  foie  and  fupreme  command  of  both  the  gained  their  attention  and  thanks.  Remonftrance  was 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  general  made  to  the  French  court :  our  failorshad  redrefs  ;  and 
of  all  England,  an  office  unknown  in  fucceeding  times,  thofe  that  were  in  the  three  prifons  mentioned  above. 

When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  action,  were  brought  home  in  the  firft  cartel  fmps.— Perhaps 
he  refigned  his  office,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  (adds  Mr  Howard)  what  1  fuffered  on  this  occafion 
his  life  in  cafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  his  de-  increafed  my  fympathy  with  the  unhappy  people  whofe 
ceafe,  which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of  cafe  is  the  Object  of  this  book.” 

k[s  He  after vvaids,  it  is  faid,  made  the  tour  of  Italy  ; 

Howard  (John),  Efq;  a  man  of  fingular  and  tranf-  and  at  his  return  fettled  at  Brokenhurft,  a  retired  and 
cendent  humanity,  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  tradefman  pleafant  villa  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  Lymington  in 
in  St  Paul’s  church-yard.  He  was  born  about  the  year  Hampfhire,  having,  April  25.  I75^>  married  a  daugh- 
1725  or  1726  ;  and  at  a  proper  age  was  put  apprentice  ter  of  Edward  Leeds,  Efq;  of  Croxton,  Cambidgefhire, 
to  Mr  Nathaniel  Newnham,  a  wholefale  grocer  in  Wat-  king’s  ferjeant.  T.  his  lady  died  in  1  765  in  child-bed, 
ling  {Ireet.  His  father  died,  leaving  only  this  fon  and  of  her  only  child,  a  fon,  who  unfortunately  became  lu- 
a  daughter,  to.both  of  whom  lie  bequeathed  liandfome  natic.  After  her  death  Mr  Howard  left  Lymington, 
fortunes  ;  and  by  his  will  direfted  that  his  fon  (hould  and  purchafed  an  eilate  at  Cardington,  near  Bed- 
not  be  confidered  of  age  till  he  was  five  and  twenty,  ford. 

His  conftitution  was  thought  very  weak,  and  his  health  “  While  he  lived  here  in  retirement  (fays  Mr  Pal- 
appeared  to  have  been  injured  by  the  neceffary  duties  mer  J),  it  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  make  his  neigh-  \  Funeral 
of  his  apprenticeffiip  ;  and  therefore,  at  the  expiration  hours  happy.  His  neat  but  humble  manfion  was  ^ite7atbcf 
of  it,  he  took  an  apartment  in-  a  lodging-houfe  in  hofpitable  to  a  few  fele&  friends,  but  was  never  the  Mr  How„ 
Church-ftreet,  Stoke  Newington,  Middlefex  ;  but  not  feene  of  riot  or  luxurious  banqueting.  Though  polite 
meeting  with  the  tendered  treatment  there,  he  removed  to  all,  he  neither  fought  nor  admitted  the  company  of 
to  another  lodging-houfe  in  the  fame  ftreet,  which  was  the  profligate,  however  diftinguiffied  by  rank  or  for- 
kept  by  a  widow  lady  Mrs  Sarah  Lardeau,  a  worthy  tune.— His  charity  had  no  bounds,  except  thofe  of 
fenfible  woman,  but  an  invalid.  Here  he  was  nurfed  prudence  ;  and  was  not  more  commendable  for  the  ex- 
with  fo  much  care  and  attention,  that  he  refolved  to  tent  of  it,  than  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exer- 
inarry  his  landlady  out  of  gratitude  for  her  kindnefs.  cifed.  He  gave  not  his  bounty  to  countenance  vice 
In  vain  flie  expoftulated  with  him  upon  the  extravagance  and  idlenefs,  but  to  encourage  virtue  and  induftry.  He 
of  fuch  a  proceeding,  lie  being  about  28  and  (be  about  was  Angularly  ufeful  in  furniffiing  employment  for  the 
71  years  of  age,  and  20  years  older  in  conftitution  :  labouring  poor  of  both  fexes,  at  thofe  feafons  when 
but  nothing  could  alter  his  refolution,  and  they  were  a  fcarcity  of  work  rendered  their  (ituation  moll  com- 
piivately  married  about  the  year  1 752.  She  was  poffefTed  paffionable.  And  at  other  times,  though  never  inat- 
of  a  fmall  fortune,  which  he  prefented  to  her  filler,  tentive  to  the  tale  of  wo,  he  was  not  eafily  impofed 
During  his  relidence  at  Newington,  the  minifter  of  the  upon  by  it,  but  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  cafe, 
diffinting  meetir.g-houfe  there  refigned  his  office,  and  He  had  indeed  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cafes 
a  fucceffor  was  elefted  ;  and  Mr  Howard,  who  was  bred  and  characters  of  the  poor  around  him,  and  made  it 
a  diffenter,  and  lledfaftly  adhered  all  his  life  to  that  pro-  his  bufinefs  to  vifit  the  abodes  of  affliaion.  In  cir- 
feffion,  propofed  to  purchafe  the  leafe  of  a  houfe  near  the  cumftances  of  bodily  diforder  he  often  afted  the  part 
meetiug-houfe,  and  to  appropriate  it  as  a  parfonage-  ot  a  phyfician  as  well  as  a  friend.  But  his  kindnefs 
houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  minifter  for  the  time  being,  and  was  not  confined  to  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
contributed  50/.  for  that  purpofe.  His  wife  died  No-  it  extended  to  their  fpiritual  and  immortal  part.  He 
vember  10.  1755,  aged  54;  and  he  was  a  fincere  and  carefully  watched  over  the  morals  of  his  neighbour- 
afTedlionate  mourner  for  her  death.  About  this  time,  hood,  and  ufed  his  advice,  his  admonitions,  and  in- 

it  is  believed,  he  was  eleaed  F.  II.  S.  In  the  year  1756  fluence,  to  difcountenance  immorality  of  all  kinds,  and 

he  had  the  fortune  to  experience  fome  of  the  evils  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  religion, 

which  it  afterwards  became  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  to  As  n  molt  effectual  means  to  this  great  end,  he  pro- 
redrefs.  He  embarked  that  year  in  a  Lifbon  packet,  vided  for  the  intlruction  of  poor  children,  by  erefting 
the  Hanover,  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of  Portugal ;  and  fupporting  fchools,  which  he  carefully  fuperintend- 
vhen  the  veffel  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer.  “  Be-  ed.  I11  (hort,  he  was  a  univerfal  bleffing  to  the  vil- 
•  r  r  ■  fore  we  reached  Breft  (fays  he*)  I  fuffered  the  extre-  lage  where  he  refided,  in  every  part  of  which  are  to 

a„,  t”'  mity  of  third,  not  having  for  above  40  hours  one  drop  be  feen  the  pleafing  monuments  of  his  munificence  and 

1784,  p.’ii.  of  water,  nor  hardly  a  moifel  of  food.  In  the  caftle  tafte.— His  liberality  extended  alfo  to  adjacent  places, 
at  Breft  I  lay  fix  nights  upon  ftraw  ;  and  obferving  in  which  there  are  many  who  will  call  him  bleffed. 
how  cruelly  my  countrymen  were  uftd  there  and  at  Nor  was  it  confined  to  perfons  of  his  own  religious 
Morlaix,  whither  I  was  carried  next,  during  the  two  perfuaiion,  but  comprehended  the  neceffitous  and  de- 
months  I  was  at  Carhaix  upon  parole,  1  correfponded  lerving  of  ail  parties ;  while  he  was  particularly  ufe- 
vritli  the  Engliffi  prifoners  at  Breft,  Morlaix,  and  Din-  f«l  in  lerving  the  intereft  of  the  Chriftian  fociety  to 
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What  wonder  if  fuch  a  mail  were  arts  of  villany  and  the  myfteries  of  iniquity;  fo  that,  in 


which  he  belonged, 
univerfally  beloved  ?  Was  it 


poffible  he  fhould  have 
an  enemy  r  One  however  he  had  (and  I  never  heard 
of  more),  an  idle  and  difl'olute  wretch,  who,  having 
been  often  reproved  by  him  for  his  vices,  formed  the 
defperate  refolution  to  murder  him  as  he  was  going  to 
public  woiffiip,  which  he  almofl  always  did  on  foot. 
13 ut  Providence  remarkably  interpofed  to  preferve  fo 
valuable  a  life,  by  inclining  him  that  morning  to  go  on 
horfeback  a  different  road.” 

But  the  fphere  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved  was 
too  narrow  for  his  enlarged  mind.  Being  named  in 
J773  t0  the  office  of  ffierift  of  Bedfordfhire,  from 
that  time  his  fcene  of  ufefulnefs  was  extended.  His 
office,  as  he  himfelf  obferves,  brought  the  diltrefs 
of  prifoners  more  immediately  under  his  notice.  A 
fenfe  of  duty  induced  him  perfonally  to  vifit  the 
county-jail,  where  he  obferved  fuch  abufes,  and  fuch 
fcenes  of  calamity,  as  he  had  before  no  conception  of; 
and  he  foon  exerted  himfelf  in  order  to  a  reform.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  precedents  for  certain  regulations 
which  lie  purpofed,  he  went  to  infpedt  the  prifons  in 
fome  neighbouring  counties.  But  finding  in  them  equal 
room  for  complaint  and  commiferation,  he  determined 
to  vifit  the  principal  prifons  in  England.  The  farther 
he  proceeded,  the  more  fhocking  were  the  fcenes  pre- 
fented  to  his  view  :  which  induced  him  to  refolve  upon 
exerting  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  a  general 
reform  in  thefe  horrid  places  of  confinement  ;  coufi- 
dering  it  as  of  the  higheit  importance,  not  only  to  the 
wretched  obje&s  themfelves,  but  to  the  community  at 
large.  Upon  this  fubjedl  he  was  examined  in  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  March  1774,  when  lie  had  the  honour 
of  their  thanks.'  This  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.  He  revifited  all  the  prifons  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  together  with  the  principal  houfes  of  corre&ion. 
He  alfo  in  1775  enlarged  his  circuit  by  going  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he  found  the 
fame  need  of  reformation. 

One  grand  object  which  he  had  in  view  was,  to 
put  a  flop  to  that  fhocking  diflemper  called  the  jail- 
fever ;  which  raged  fo  dreadfully  in  many  of  the  pri¬ 
fons,  as  to  render  them  to  the  lafl  degree  offenfive  and 
dangerous  :  A  diflemper,  by  which  more  had  been 
taken  off  than  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and 
which,  in  feveral  inflances,  had  been  communicated 
from  the  prifoners  into  the  courts  of  juflice,  and  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  magiflrates  and  judges,  and  to  mul¬ 
titudes  of  perfons  who  attended  the  trials,  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  difeharged  felons  and  debtors.  A- 
nother  end  he  propofed  was,  to  procure  the  immediate 
releafe  of  prifoners,  who,  upon  trial,  were  acquitted, 
but  who  often  continued  long  to  be  unjuflly  detained 
for  want  of  being  able  to  pay  the  accuflomed  fees  :  As 
alfo  to  abolifh  many  other  abfurd  and  cruel  ufages  which 
had  long  prevailed.  But  the  great  objedl  of  all  was,  to 
introduce  a  thorough  reform  of  morals  into  our  prifons; 
where  he  had  found  the  mod  llagrant  vices  to  prevail  in 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  become  feminaries  of  wick- 
ednefs  and  villany,  and  the  moll  formidable  nuifances  to 
the  community  ;  in  confequence  of  the  promifeuous  in- 
tercourfe  of  prifoners  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages  and 
deferiptions  ;  whereby  the  young  and  lefs  experienced 
were  initiated,  by  old  and  hardened  Tinners,  into  all  the 
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dead  of  being  reformed  by  their  confinement  (which 
fhould  be  the  chief  end  of  punifliment),  tliofe  that  were 
difeharged  became  more  injurious  to  focietytLan  before. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  thefe  great  objedls, 
Mr  Howard  fpared  no  pains  nor  expence,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  expofed  himfelf  to  much  inconvenience  and  ha¬ 
zard ;  particularly  from  that  malignant  didemper,  of 
which  he  faw  many  dying  in  the  mod  loathfome  dun¬ 
geons,  into  which  none,  who  were  not  obliged,  belides 
himfelf,  would  venture.  “  I  have  been  frequently 
(fays  Mr  Howard)  allied  what  precautions  I  ufe  to 
preferve  myfelf  from  infection  in  the  prifons  and  hofpi- 
tals  which  I  vifit.  I  here  anfwer,  next  to  the  free 
goodnefs  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of  my  being,  tem¬ 
perance  and  cleanlinefs  are  my  prefervatives.  Trull - 
ing  in  divine  Providence,  and  believing  myfelf  in  the 
way  of  my  duty,  I  vifit  the  mod  noxious  cells ;  and 
while  thus  employed,  I  fear  no  evil.  1  never  enter  an 
hofpital  or  prifon  before  breakfad  ;  and  in  an  offenfive 
room,  I  feldom  draw  my  breath  deeply.” 

His  laudable  endeavours  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee, 
in  fome  indances,  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  heaithinefs  of  prifons,  fome  of  which 
were  rebuilt  under  his  infpedtion.  Through  his  inter- 
pofition  alfo,  better  proviiion  has  been  made  for  the  in- 
iirudtion  of  prifoners,  by  the  introduction  of  bibles  and 
other  pious  books  into  their  cells,  and  a  more  con - 
ftant  attendance  of  clergymen.  The  gaolers  Hkewife 
have,  by  a&  of  parliament,  been  rendered  incapable  of 
felling  ltrong  liquors,  which  had  been  the  fource  of 
much  drunkennefs  and  diforder.  But  a  minute  detail 
of  particulars  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  here;  for  thefe  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Howard’s  publications,  which 
fhow  that  much  is  yet  wanting 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  and  happy  regula¬ 
tion,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  he  determined 
to  vifit  other  countries,  to  fee  the  plans  there  adopted; 
in  hope  of  colle&ing  fome  information  which  might  be 
ufeful  in  his  own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  Afterwards  through  the  Pruffian  and 
Auflrian  dominions.  He  vifited  alfo  the  capitals  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Rufiia,  and  Poland,  and  fome  ci¬ 
ties  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  all  thefe  expenfive  and 
hazardous  journeys,  he  denied  himfelf  the  ufual  grati¬ 
fications  of  travellers,  and  declined  the  honours  which 
were  offered  him  by  perfons  of  the  firfl  diftin&ion,  ap¬ 
plying  himfelf  folely  to  his  one  grand  objeCl.  To  him 
the  infpe&ion  of  a  jail,  or  hofpital,  was  more  grate¬ 
ful  than  all  the  entertainments  of  a  palace.  With  what 
allonifhment  and  gratitude  he  was  received  by  their 
miferable  inhabitants  may  eafily  be  imagined,  fince 
while  he  made  obfervations  on  their  fituation,  he  medi¬ 
tated  their  relief;  and  many  diflrefled  p/ifoners  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home,  partook  of  his  bounty,  and  fome 
were  liberated  by  it ;  for  he  confidered  all  of  every  na¬ 
tion,  and  people,  and  tongue,  as  brethren.  Nor  was 
he  fparing  of  advice,  or  of  reproof,  as  he  faw  occa- 
fion,  to  perfons  of  rank  and  influence,  whereby  the 
miferies  of  their  countrymen  might  be  relieved.  As¬ 
he  courted  the  favour  of  none,  neither  did  he  fear 
the  frowns  of  any ;  but,  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a 
Chridian  fortitude,  fpoke  his  mind  to  crowned  heads 
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Howard,  (particularly  the  late  emperor  of  Germany)  in  a  man- 
-  ner  to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  perfon  of  fuch  difinterefted  views,  procured 
him  reverence  and  efteem,  and  in  fome  inftances 
proved  efFedual  for  relieving  the  miferable  and  oppref- 
fed.  On  his  return,  he  publifhed  in  1777,  “  The 
State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
Preliminary  Observations,  and  ail  Account  of  fome 
foreign  Enrons.”  qto.  And  in  1778  lie  took  a 
third  journey  through  the  Pruffian  and  Auftrian  do¬ 
minions,  and  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  like- 
wife  extended  his  tour  through  Italy,  and  revifited 
fome  of  the  countries  he  had  before  feen.  The  obfer- 
vations  he  made  in  this  tour  were  publifhed  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  1780;  containing  alfo  fome  remarks  refped- 
ing  the  management  of  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  hulks 
on  the  Thames.  But  wifhing  to  acquire  fome  further 
knowledge  on  the  fubjed,  he  in  1781  again  revifited 
Holland  and  fome  cities  in  Germany.  He  vifited  alfo 
the  capitals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ruflia,  and  Po¬ 
land*;  and  in  1783  fome  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  returned  through  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland. 

The  fubflance  of  all  thefe  travels  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  one  narrative,  which  was  publifhed  in  1784.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  curious  account  of  the  Baflile,  in  8vo; 
that  infamous  French  prifon  happily  now  no  more. 

His  travels  and  exertions,*  however,  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  He  conceived  a  further  defign,  which  was 
to  vifit  the  principal  lazarettos  in  France  and  Italy, 
in  order  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  beft  me¬ 
thods  to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  the  plague,  with  a 
view  to  apply  them  with  refped  to  other  infedious 
di folders.  Not  gaining  all  the  fatisfa&ion  here  which 
he  wifhed  for,  he  proceeded  to  Smyrna  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  that  mod  dreadful  of  human  diftempers 
adually  prevailed,  pleafing  himfelf  (as  he  faid)  with 
the  idea  of  not  only  learning,  but  of  being  able  to 
communicate  fomewhat  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  di- 
flant  regions.”  In  the  execution  of  this  defign,  though 
he  was  fo  much  expofed  to  danger,  and  adually  caught 
the  plague,  “  that  merciful  Providence  (as  he  him¬ 
felf  pioufly  remarks)  which  had  hitherto  preferved 
him,  was  pleafed  to  extend  his  protedion  to  him  in 
this  journey  alfo,  and  to  bring  him  home  once  more 
in  fafety.”  In  his  return  he  revifited  the  chief  pri¬ 
fons  and  hofpitals  in  the  countries  through  which  he 
paired  ;  and  afterwards  went  again  to  Scotland,  and 
then  to  Ireland,  where  he  propofed  a  new  and  very 
important  objed  ;  namely,  to  infped  the  Proteflant 
Charter  Schools,  in  fome  of  which  he  had  before  ob- 
ferved  fhameful  abufes,  which  he  had  reported  to  a 
committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this 
more  extenfive  tour,  he  took  a  particular  account  of  4  after  an  illnefs  of  about  twelve  day: 
what  he  obferved  amifs  in  thTT^id  of  this  noble  — ~  ^  to  his  e 

chanty,  with  a  view  to  a  reformation,  and  not  without 
confiderable  fuccefs.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe  journeys, 
particular  cities  and  communities  were  not  unmindful 
to  pay  him  proper  refped.  At  Dublin,  he  was  created 
by  the  univerfity  a  Dodor  of  Laws  ;  and  the  city  0/ 

Glafgow  and  the  town  of  Liverpool  did  honour  to 
tliemfelves  by  enrolling  him  among  their  members. 

Upon  his  return  home,  having  again  infpeded  the 
prifons  in  England,  and  the  hulks  on  the  T-hames,  to 
fee  what  alterations  had  been  made  for  the  better 
(which  he  found  to  be  very  confiderable,  though  yet 
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imperfed),  he  publifhed  the  refult  of  his  laft  laborious 
iriveftigations,  in  u  An  Account  of  the  principal  La¬ 
zarettos  in  Europe,  with  various  Papers  relative  to  the 
Plague,  together  with  further  Obfervations  on  fome 
Foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals,  and  additional  Remarks 
on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Great-Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,”  with  a  great  number  of  curious  plates.  The 
work  like-wife  contained  Obfervations  on  Penitentiary 
Houfes,  which  had  been  encouraged  by  ad  of  par¬ 
liament,  for  the  corredion  and  reformation  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  of  which  he  and  Dr  Fothergill  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  king  to  be  fuperintendants.  Befide  thefe, 
he  publifhed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany’s  “  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Law  with  an  Englifh  Trariflation  :”  and 
of  all  his  publications  he  gave  away  a  vaft  number  of 
copies  among  his  acquaintance  in  the  moft  liberal  man¬ 
ner.  His  laying  open  the  horrors  of  defpotifm  in  a 
neighbouring  country  had  very  nearly  expofed  him  to 
the  fufferings  of  them  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
timely  notice  of  our  ambaffador,  he  had  ended  his  days 
in  the  Baflile. 

Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  what  he  had  already 
done,  he  concludes  his  “  Account  of  Lazarettos” 
with  announcing  his  “  intention  again  to  quit  his  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  purpofe  of  revifiting  Rufiia,  Turkey,  and 
fome  other  countries,  and  extending  his  tour  in  the 
Eaft.  I  am  not  infenfible  (fays  he)  of  the  dangers  that 
mull  attend  fuch  a  journey.  Trufting,  however,  in 
the  protedion  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  hi¬ 
therto  preferved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit 
myfelf  to  the  difpofal  of  unerring  wifdom.  Should 
it  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the  profecution  of 
this  defign,  let  not  my  conduct  be  uncandidly  imputed 
to  rafhnefs  on  enthufiafm,  but  to  a  ferious  deliberate 
convidion  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty,  and 
to  a  fincere  defire  of  being  made  an  iriftrument  of  more 
extenfive  ufefulnefs  to  my  fellow-creatures  than  could 
be  expeded  in  the  narrower  circle  of  a  retired  life.” 
Accordingly*  to  the  great  concern  of  his  friends,  he 
fet  out  in  fummer  1789  on  this  hazardous  enterprize  ; 
the  principal  objed  of  which  was  to  adminifter  a  me¬ 
dicine  in  high  repute  at  home,  in  malignant  fevers  *,  *  Dr  Jamer% 
under  a  flrong  perfiiafion  that  it  would  be  equally  efff-  Powder, 
cacious  in  the  plague.  In  this  fecond  tour  in  the 
Eaft  “»it  did  pleafe  God  to  cut  off  his  life  for,  ha¬ 
ving  fpent  fome  time  at  Cherfon,  a  new  fettlemenr  of 
the  Emprefs  of  Rufiia,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
or  Boryfthenes,  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  Oczakow,  he  caught,  in  vifiting  the 
Ruffian  hofpital  of  that  place,  or  as  fome  fay  a  young 
lady  who.vvas  ill  of  the  fame  complaint,  a  malignant 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the  20th  of  January, 

and  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  kept,  according  to  his  exprefs  diredions 
to  his  fervant,  five  days,  he  was  buried,  by  his  own  de¬ 
fire,  in  the  garden  of  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  French  gentleman  from  whom  he  had  # 
received  great  civilities,  by  his  faithful  fervant  who  had 
attended  him  on  his  former  journeyings,  and  whom  he 
exprefsly  enjoined  not  to  return  home  till  five  weeks 
from  his  death.  While  abfen-t  on  liisfirft  tour  to  Tur¬ 
key,  &c,  his  charader  for  adive  benevolence  had  fo 
much  attraded  the  public  attention, .  that  a  fubferip- 
tion  was  fet  on  foot  to  ered  a  ftatue  to  his  honour,  and 
in  no  lopg  fpace  above  L.  ijot  was  fubferibed  for  that 

purpofe,. 
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‘Howard  purpofe.  But  forae  of  thofe  who  knew  Mr  Howard  bell, 

I  never  concurred  in  the  fclieme,  being  well  allured  that 
t  he  would  neither  countenance  nor  accede  to  it;  and  in 

C  t  co^ecluence  °f  tw0  letters  from  Mr  Howard  himfelff 
Mjg  vot  to  t^ie  fubfcribers,  the  defign  was  laid  afide.  It  has, 
Ivii.p.  ioi.  however,  been  refumed  fince  his  death  :  And  furdy, 
of  all  the  ftatues  or  monuments  ever  ere&ed  by  pub¬ 
lic  gratitude  to  illullrious  chara&ers  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  none  was  ever  ere&ed  in  honour  of 
worth  fo  genuine  and  admirable  as  his — who  devoted 
his  time,  his  ftrength,  his  fortune,  and  finally  facri- 
ficed  his  life,  in  the  purfuits  of  humanity: — who  (to 
-i  Speech  at  adopt  the  expreflive  words  of  Mr  Burke  J)  “  vifited 
Guildhall  in  all  Europe  [and  the  Eaft],  not  to  furvey  the  fumptu- 
'Brtjloi'  oufnefs  of  palaces,  or  the  dateline fs  of  temples  ;  not 
i7So*  to  make  accurate  meafurements  of  the  remaiiis  of  an¬ 
cient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  fcale  of  the  curiofity  of 
modern  art ;  not  to  colledi  medals,  or  to  collate  manu- 
feripts  ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons ;  to 
plunge  into  the  infedlion  of  hofpitals  ;  to  furvey  the 
jnanfions  of  for  row  and  of  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge 
and  dimenfions  of  mifery,  depreflion,  and  contempt ; 
to  remember  the  forgotten  ;  to  attend  to  the  neglcdted  ; 
to  vifit  the  forfaken  ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
diftrefles  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  Elis  plan  is  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  difeovery,  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity  ;  and  already  the  benefit  of  his  labour  is  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  every  country.” 

HOWDEN,  a  town  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  York- 
fhire,  180  miles  from  London,  (lands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Oufe,  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
church  of  five  prebendaries,  eredled  in  the  laft  century 
but  one  ;  adjacent  to  which  the  bifhops  of  Durham, 
who  pofiefs  many  eftates  hereabouts  with  a  temporal 
jurifdi&ion,  have  a  palace.  One  of  them  built  a  very 
tall  fteeplc  to  the  church  here,  whither  the  inhabitants 
might  retire  in  cafe  of  inundations  ;  to  which  it  is 
very  liable  from  the  great  frefties  that  come  down  the 
Oufe  fometimes  at  ebb.  This  part  of  the  county  is 
from  hence  called  Howdenfhire,  and  is  watered  by  a 
conflux  of  feveral  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Hum¬ 
ber.  At  Howdendike  is  a  ferry  over  the  Oufe. 

HOWE  (John),  a  learned  Englilh  nonconformift 
divine  born  in  1630.  He  became  minifter  of  Great 
Torrington  in  Devonfhire,  and  was  appointed  house¬ 
hold  chaplain  to  Cromwell  ;  but  feems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticifm  then  in  fafhion,  as  he  offended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  againft  the  notion  of 
particular  faith,  which  the  minifteis  of  his  epurt  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard  ;  and  when  Richard  was  depofed, 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  a&  of  unifoimity  took  place  and  fet  him  afide. 
He  afterwards  fettled  at  Utrecht,  until  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confidence  was  publifhed  by  king  James  II. 
under  fhelter  of  which  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  died  in  1705.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  fer- 
mons  and  religious  works,  which  have  been  reprinted 
together  in  two  vols  folio. 

Ho  we  ■  IJ! and)  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  cif- 
covered  by  captain  Wallis,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society- Ifland  Mojbcha ;  lies  in  S.  Lat.  J  6.  4 6. 
and  W.  Long.  154.  8. 


Lord  Hotfu’s  IJlandy  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  neigh-  Howe, 
bourhood  of  New  South  Wales,  difeovered  on  Febru-  -—"V" 
ary  17.  1788,  S.  Lat.  31.  36.  E.  Long.  159.  04. 

It  is  of  an  arched  figure,  lying  from  north-weft  to 
fouth-eaft,  the  two  extremities  including  a  fpace  of 
about  fix  miles,  though,  by  reafon  of  the  curved  figure 
of  the  ifland  itfelf,  it  is  near  feven  in  length.  It  i& 
deeply  indented  on  the  middle  of  the  eaftern  part  by 
a  bay  named  Rofs’s  Bay,  and  on  the  oppofite  and 
weftern  part  has  another  named  Prince  William  Hen* 
ry’s  Bay;  fo  that  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  two 
iflands  joined  together  by  an  ilthmus,  which  in  fome 
places  is  not  above  half  a  mile  broad.  On  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  thstdivifion  which  lies  moft  to  the  north¬ 
ward  are  two  confiderable  bays,  named  Callam’s  and 
Hunter’s  Bay  ;  and  on  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the 
other  are  two  high  mountains,  the  moft  foutherly  na¬ 
med  Mount  Gower,  and  the  other  Mount  Lidgbird. 

Tire  convex  part  of  the  ifland  lying  towards  the  north- 
eaft,  and  the  concave  fide  towards  the  oppofite  quarter, 
is  terminated  by  two  points  named  Point  King  and 
Point  Philip.  No  frefh  water  was  found  on  the  ifland; 
but  it  abounds  with  cabbage-palms,  mangrove,  and 
manchineel  trees,  even  up  to  the  fummits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  There  are  plenty  of  ganets,  and  a  land  fowl  of 
a  dufky  blown  colour,  with  a  bill  about  four  inches 
long,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  a  chicken.  Thefe  were 
found  to  be  remarkably  fine  meat,  and  were  very  fat. 

There  are  many  large  pigeons,  and  the  white  birds 
found  in  Norfolk  Ifland  were  alfo  met  with  in  this 
place.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  red,  and  very  ftrong, 
thick,  and  fharp  pointed.  Great  numbers  of  fine 
turtle  frequent  this  ifland  in  Rummer,  but  go  to  the 
northward  in  winter.  Thefe,  it  was  imagined,  vfrould 
prove  of  great  fervice  to  the  colony  at  Port  Jackfon  ; 
but,  from  fome  caufe  or  other,  it  appears  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  difappointed.  Plenty  of  rifti  were  caught  by 
a  hook  and  line.  At  the  diftance  of  about  four  leagues 
from  Lord  Howe’s  Ifland  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
high  rock,  to  which  the  name  of  Bull’s  Pyramid  has 
been  given.  This  ifland  may  be  approached  without 
danger  ;  but  about  four  miles  from  the  fouth  weft  part 
of  the  pyramid  there  is  a  very  dangerous  rock,  which 
fliows  itfelf  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  appears 
not  to  be  larger  than  a  boat.  The  fouthern  part  of 
the  ifland  is  lined  with  a  Tandy  beach,  which  is  guard¬ 
ed  againft  the  fea  by  a  reef  of  coral  rock,  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  through  which 
there  are  feveral  fmall  openings  for  boats  ;  but  there  is 
nowhere  a  greater  depth  of  water  within  the  reef  than 
four  feet.  By  the  account  of  Mr  Watts,  who  vifited 
this  ifland  in  his  return  from  Port  Jackfon,  the  ifthmus 
which  joins  the  two  parts  has  evidently  been  overflow¬ 
ed,  and  the  ifland  disjoined,  as  in  the  very  centre  the 
men  faw  large  beds  of  coral  rocks  and  great  quantities 
of  (hells  ;  and  on  the  eaft,  which  feems  in  general  to 
be  the  weather- fide,  the  fea  has  thrown  up  a  bank  of 
fand  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  which  ferves  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  againft  future  inundations.  The  ifland  alfo  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fuffered  by  volcanic  eruptions,  as  great 
quantities  of  pumice  Hones  and  other  matters  of  that 
kind  were  found  upon  it.  Mr  Auftin  alfo  found  the 
whole  reef  which  fhelters  the  weft  bay  a  burnt-up  mafs. 

The  time  he  viiited  the  ifland  was  that  of  the  incuba¬ 
tion  of  the  ganets,  of  which  there  were  then  prodigi¬ 
ous 
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Howel  ous  numbers,  their  ntfts  being  only  hollows  made  in 
the  fand,  there  not  being  any  quadrupeds  on  the 
ifland  to  difturb  them.  Befides  the  large  pigeons  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  they  met  with  beautiful  parrots  and 
parroquete  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  coote,  as  well  as  of 
the  rail  and  magpie.  They  found  hkewife  a  very 
beautiful  fmall  bird  of  a  brown  colour  with  a  yellow 
bread,  and  yellow  on  the  wing,  which  fetmed  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  humming  bird.  They  found  alfo  a  black 
bird  like  a  Iheerwater,  having  a  hooked  bill;  and  which 
burrows  in  the  ground.  The  only  infetts  met  with 
here  were  the  common  earth  worm  and  ants  ;  which 
laft  were  in  great  plenty..  Befides  the  trees  already 
mentioned,  they  found  feveral  efculent  vegetables,  as 
feurvy -grafs,  celery,  fpinacb,  endive,  and  famphire. 

HOWEL  (James),  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  17th 
century,  fupported  himfelf  many  years  by  writing  and 
tranflating  of  books.  Though  he  had  been  a  zealous 
loyalift,  he  afterwards  flattered  Cromwell;  yet  on  the 
reftoration  he  was  made  hiltoriographer  to  the  king, 
being  the  firft  in  England  who  enjoyed  that  title.  He 
died  in  16 66. 

HO  WITZ,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted  upon  a  held- 
carriage  like  a  gun.  The  differencebetwecn  a  mortarand 
a  howitz  is,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  firft  are  at  the  end, 
and  at  the  middle  in  the  laft.  The  invention  of  howitzes 


is  of  much  later  date  than  moitars,  for  they  reallj 


had 


their  origin  from  them.  The  conftruaions  of  liowitzes 
are  as  various  and  uncertain  asthofe  of  mortars,  excep¬ 
ting  the  chambeis,  which  are  all  cylindric.  They  are 
diilinguhhedby  the  diameter  of  the  bore;  for  milancc, 
a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the  diameter  of  which  is  10 
inches  ;  and  fo  of  the  fmaller  ones. 

HOWTH,  a  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  having  a  fmall  village 
about  feven  miles  north  eaft  from  that  city  m  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Lcir.iter.  It  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  St  Lawrence,  who  were  fo  called  from  avitfory  ob¬ 
tained  by  them  over  the  Irifh  on  St  Lawrence’s  day 
1177,  their  former  name  being  Triftram  ;  and  this 
place  has  continued  in  pofl'efiion  of^  the  family  a- 
bove  600  years.  N.  Lat.  53  21.  Vv.  Long.  6.  22. 

The  fhores  off  this  hill  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  af¬ 
fording,  however,  a  few  harbours  for  fmall  craft.  It 
was  formerly  called  Ben-hedar,  i.  e.  “  the  Birds  pro¬ 
montory  and  celebrated  for  having  Dun  Criomthan, 
or  the  rath  or  royal  palace  of  Criomthan  ere&ed  on  it, 
he  having  been  chief  or  king  of  that  diftria,  and  me¬ 
morable  for  making  feveral  fuccefsful  defeents  on  the 
eoaft  of  Britain  againlUlie  Romans  in  the  time  of  A- 
gricola.  Howth,  though  now  ftript  of  trees,  was  for¬ 
merly  covered  with  venerable  oaks,  and.  was  a  feat  of 
the  Druids  ;  one  of  their  altars  Hill  remains  in  a  feque- 
ftered  valley  on  the  eail  fide  of  the  hill.  The  manfjon- 
houfe  is  built  in  foim  of  a  cattle,  and  was  probably 
ereaed  bv  Sir  Armoiicus  Triftratn.  Near  the  houfe 
hands  the  family  chapd,  and  on  the  vvettern  fhore  are 
the  ruins  of  St  Mary’s  church,  with  feme  ancient  mo¬ 
numents  of  lord  Howth’s  an  cell  01 8.  Due  well  of 
Howth  houfe  are  the  ruins  of  ;.-t  Fenton’s  church. 

HOY,  a  fmall  vtffel,  chit  fly  o.ftd  in  coafting,  or  car- 
tying  goods  to  or  from  a  fl  ip  in  a  road  or  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cuauot  be  managed  with  fafety 
er  convenience. 


It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deferibe,  precifely,  the 
marksofdiftinaion  between  this  vetted and  fome  others  of 
the  fame  fize,  which  are  alfo  rigged  in  the  fame  manner; 
becaufe  what  is,  called  a  hoy  in  one  place,  would  aflume 
the  name  of  a  Jloop  or  fmack  *ln  another  ;  and  even. the 
people  who  navigate  thefe  veffels,  have,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  above  mentioned..  In  Hol¬ 
land,  the  hoy  has  two  matts  ;  in  England,  it  has  but 
one,  where  the  main- fail  is  fometimes  extended  by  a 
boom,  and  fometimes  without  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  defined  a  fmall  vettel,  ufually  rigged  as  a  (loop, 
and  employed  for  carrying  paffengers  and  luggage  from 
one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fea-coaft. 

Hoy,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Orcades. 

It  is  about  10  miles  long;  and  that  part  called  Waes 
is  fruitful  and  pretty  populous,  and  isa  good  place  for 

fifhing  §  > 

HOYE,  a  town  of  Germanyr,  in  Weftphalia,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Wcftr,  and  is  fubj  .  61  to  the  elector  of  Hano¬ 
ver.  E  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  5* 

HUAHINE  one  of  the  Society  //lands ,  in  the 
South  Sea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  43  W.  Long.  150. 
52.  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Its, 
furface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  fafe  and  con¬ 
venient  harbour.  It  was  firft  difeovered  by.  captain 
Cook  in  1  769.  It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inlet  into. two 
peninfnlas  conne&ed  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fome 
period  or- other  been  the  feat  of  a  volcano.  The  fummitof 
one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and 
a  blackifh  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its  fides, 
which  feemed  to  be  lava  ;  and  the  rocks  and  clay  every 
where  had  a  burnt  appearance.  The  ifland  is.. plenti¬ 
fully  fupplied  with  water  by  many  rivulets  which  de¬ 
fend  from  the  mountains  and  broken  rocks.  1  he  in¬ 
habitants  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans ;  and  their 
condudl  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Society  Iflands.  They  are  a  ttout  large  . made 
people,  fome  of  the  tailed  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
in  height  ;  they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  fern  to 
have  as  little  curiofity  as  fear.  The  dogs  are  in  great 
favour  with  all  their  women,  cc  who  could  not. have  ca¬ 
lefied  them  (fays  Mr  Forfter)  with  a  more  ridiculous 
afic&ion  if  they  had  been  European  ladies  of  fafhion.” 
Here  was  feen  a  middle-aged  woman,  whofe  breads 
were  full  of  milk,  offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who 
had  been  trained  up  to  fuck  them.  The  fight  difgulled 
thofe  who  faw.  it  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  for¬ 
bear  exprefiing  their  diflike  to  it;  but  the  woman  fmi- 
led,  and  told  them  that  flie  allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the 
fame.  It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  woman  had  loft: 
her  child.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  prefciit  at  a 
dramatic  entertainment  on  this  ifland  :  the  piece  repre- 
fented  a  girl  running-  away  from  her  parents ;  and  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  levelled  at  a  female  paflenger  who  had  come 
jn  captain  Cook’s  fhip  from  Otaheite,  and  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  prefent  at  the  reprefentation.  It  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could 
fcarce  prevail  upon  her  to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  re¬ 
frain  from  tears  while  it  was  a&ing  It  concluded 
with  .the  reception,  (lie  was  fuppofed  to  meet  with  from 
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lier  friends,  which  was  made  out  not  to  he  a 
agreeable  one.-— Thefe  people  introduce  extempore 
pieces  upon  occafion ;  and  it  is  molt  probable  that  this 
was  meant  as  a  fatire  upon  the  girl  above  mentioned, 
and  to  difcourage  others'drom  adting  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner. 

HUBER  (Ulric),  one  of  the  greatell  civilians  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He 
became  profelTor  of  law  at  Franekerj  and  wrote,  1.  A 
treatife  De  jure  chitatis .  2.  Jurifprudentia  Frifica . 
3.  Specimen  philofophta  chilis.  4.  Injlitutiones  hiftoria  ci- 
Tilis  ;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  efteemed.  He 
died  in  1694. 

HUBERT  (St),  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  confines  of  Eiege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where 
they  bring  thofe  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be 
cured.  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  34,  32. 

HUBNER  (John),  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger- 
many,  taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburg 
with  extraordinary  reputation  ;  and  died  at  Hamburg 
in  1 732,  aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geogra 


phical  treatife,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1 746,  in  6  vols  1 2ino. 

HUDSON  (Jeffrey).  See  Dwarf. 

Hudson  (Henry),  an  eminent  Englifli  navigator, 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  under¬ 
took  to  find  out  a  paffage  by  the  north-eaft  or  north- 
weft  to  Japan  and  China.  For  this  purpofe  he  was 
four  times  fitted  out  :  he  returned  three  times  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  but  in  the  laft  voyage,  in  1610,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  the  great  bay  to  which  his  name  has  been 
iince  given,  muft  lead  to  the  paffage  he  fought,  he 
wintered  there,  to  profecute  his  difcovery  in  the 
Jpring.  But  their  diilreffes  during  the  winter  produ¬ 
cing  a  mutiny  among  his  men,  when  the  fpring  arri¬ 
ved,  they  turned  him,  with  his  fon  and  feven  fick 
inen,  adrift  in  his  own  fhallop,  and  proceeded  home 
with  the  fhip.  As  Hudfon  and  his  unhappy  compa¬ 
nions  were  never  heard  of  afterward,  it  is  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  they  all  perifhed. 

Hudson  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifli  critic, 
born  in  1662.  He  diftinguifhed  himfetf  by  feveral 
valuable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ;  and, 
In  1701,  was  elected  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford.  In  1712,  he  was  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  through  the  intereft  of  the 
famous  Dr  Ratcliffe  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  umverlity 
of  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  moft  ample  benefadlions 
of  that  phyfician  to  Dr  Hudfon's  folicitations.  He 
died  in  1719,  while  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had 
caufed  to  be  fairly  tranferibed  in  fix  folio  volumes. 

Hudson's- Bay,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  ly¬ 
ing  between  51  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difeovered 
in  1 610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
in  fearching  after  a  north-  weft  paffage  to  the  South-feas, 
difeovered  three  flraits,  through  which  he  hoped  to  find 
out  a  new  way  to  Alia  by  America.  He  had  made 
two  voyages  before  on  the  fame  adventure  5  the  firft 
in  1607,  and  the  fecond  in  i6c8.  In  his  third  and  laft, 
1610,  he  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new 
Mediterranean,  the  bay  known  by  his  name  ;  coafted 
a  great  part  of  it  ;  and  penetiated  to  eighty  degrees 
and  an  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His 
ardour  for  the  difcovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and 
N°  158. 
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very  wond  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the  enfu- 
ing  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1611 
to  purfue  his  dilcoveries  ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffer^d 
equal  hardfhips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport 
them,  mutinied,  feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe 
who  were  moft  faithful  to  him,  and  committed  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudfon 
and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by  the 
waves,  or  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft  were  deftroyed 
by  the  favages;  but  the  fliip  and  the  reft  of  the  men 
returned  home.  Other  attempts  towards  a  difcovery 
were  made  in  1612  and  1667  >  afid  a  patent  for  plant- 
lng  the  country,  with  a  charter  for  a  company,  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1670.  In  1 746  Captain  Ellis 
wintered  as  far  north  as  57  degrees  and  a  half,  and 
Captain  Chnftopher  attempted  farther  difeoveries  in 
17^**  But  befides  thefe  and  the  late  voyages,  which 
fatisfy  us  that  we  muft  not  look  for  a  paffage  on  this 
fide  of  the  latitude  67  degrees  north,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  for  a  journey  by  land; 
which  throws  much  additional  light  on  this  matter,  by 

n  fr/Avd  •  r,  r-vm  »..l,  M  i.  1  .  11  1  1  rs  *  .  " 
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afFording  what  may  be  called  demoniration,  how  much 
faither  north,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  their  voyage, 
fhips  muft  go?  before  they  can  pafs  from  one  fide  of 
America  to  the  other.  The  northern  Indians,  who 
come  down  to  the  company's  fa&ories  to  trade,  had 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  our  people  a  river,  which 
on  account  of  much  copper  being  found  near  it,  had 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Copper- mine  river.  The 
company  being  defirous  of  examining  into  this  matter 
with  pieciiion,  diredted  Mr  Hearne,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  in  their  fervice,  and  who  having  been  brought 
up  for  the  navy  and  ferved  in  it  the  war  before  laft, 
was  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  purpofe,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  over  land  under  the  convoy  of  chofe  Indians,  for 
that  river,  which  he  had  orders  to  furvey  if  pofiible 
quite  down  to  its  exit  into  the  fea;  to  make  obferva- 
tions  for  fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes ;  and  to 
bring  home  maps  and  drawings  both  of  it  and  the 
countries  through  which  he  fhould  pafs.  Accordingly 
Mr  Hearne  fet  out  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  on 
Churchill  river,  latitude  58°  47^  North,  and  longi¬ 
tude  940  7F  Weft  from  Greenwich,  on  the  7th  of 
December  1770.  On  the  13th  of  June  he  reached 
the  Copper* mine  river,  and  found  it  all  the  way,  even 
to  its  exit  into  the  fea,  encumbered  with  fhoals  and 
falls,  and  emptying  itfelf  into  it  over  a  dry  fiat  of  the 
fhore,  the  tide  being  then  out,  which  feemed  by  the 
edges  of  the  ice  to  rife  about  12  or  14  feet.  This 
rife,  on  account  of  the  falls,  will  carry  it  but  a  very 
(mail  way  within  the  river's  mouth,  fo  that  the  water 
in  it  had  not  the  leaft  brackifh  tafte.  Mr  Hearne  was 
neverthelefs  fure  of  the  place  it  emptied  itfelf  into  be- 
ingthe  fea,  ora  branch  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  whale¬ 
bone  and  feal  fkins  which  the  Efquimaux  had  at  their 
tents  ;  and  alfo  by  the  number  of  feals  which  he  faw 
upon  the  ice.  The  fea  at  the  river's  mouth  was  full  of 
iflands  and  fhoals  as  far  as  he  could  fee  by  the  afiift- 
ance  of  a  pocket  telefcope  ;  and  the  ice  was  not  yet 
(July  17th)  broken  up,  but  thawed  away  only  for 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fhore.  and  for 
a  little  way  round  the  iflands  and  fhoals  which  lay  off 
the  river's  mouth.  But  he  had  the  molt  extenfive  view 
of  the  fea  whence  was  about  eight  miles  up  the  river; 
from  which  ftation  the  extreme  parts  of  it  bore  N.  w! 
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udfons  by  W.  and  N.  E.  By  the  time  Mr  Hearnehad  finifhed 
^ay*  his  furvey  of  the  river,  which  was  about  one  o’clock  in 
,"v  the  morning  on  the  1  8th,  there  came  on  a  very  thick 
fog  and  drizzling  rain  ;  and  as  he  had  found  the  river 
and  fea  in  every  refpeft  unlikely  to  be  of  any  utility, 
he  thought  it  unneceffary  to  wait  for  fair  weather  to 
determine  the  latitude  more  exa&ly  by  obfervation  ; 
but  by  the  extraordinary  care  he  took  in  obferving  the 
courfes  and  didances,  walking  from  Congecathawha* 
chaga,  where  he  had  two  very  good  obfervations,  lie 
thinks  the  latitude  may  be  depended  on  within  20'  at 
the  utmod.  It  appears  from  the  map  which  Mr 
Hearne  conftru&ed  of  this  fingular  journey,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river  lies  in  latitude  720  N. 
and  longitude  250  W.  from  Churchill  river ;  that  is 
about  1  190  W.  of  Greenwich.  Mr  Hearne’s  journey 
back  from  the  Copper-mine  river  to  Churchill  lafted 
till  June  30th  1772  ;  fo  that  he  was  abfent  almod  a 
year  and  feven  months.  The  unparalleled  hardfhips 
he  differed,  and  the  effential  fervice  he  performed, 
met  with  a  fnitable  reward  from  his  matters,  and  he 
was  made  governor  of  Prince  of  Wales’s  Fort  on 
Churchill  river.  But  though  the  adventurers  failed 
in  the  original  purpofe  for  which  they  navigated  this 
bay,  their  project,  even  its  in  failure,  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country,  as  is  fhown  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Company  ( Ihidfon's  Bay.) 

The  country  lying  round  Hudfon’s  Bay  is  called 
New  Britain ,  or  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux  ;  com¬ 
prehending  Labrador ,  now  North  and  South  Wales. 
The  entrance  of  the  bay  from  the  ocean,  after  leaving 
to  the  north  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis’s  Straits,  is 
between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button’s 
ifles  on  the  Labrador  coad  to  the  fouth,  forming 
the  eadern  extremity  of  the  ftraits  didinguiftied  by 
the  name  of  its  great  difeoverer.  The  coadsare  very 
high,  rocky,  and  rugged  at  top  ;  in  fome  places  precipi¬ 
tous,  but  fometimes  exhibit  large  beaches.  The  ifles  of 
Salisbury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges,  are  alfo  very 
lofty  and  naked.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  is  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  From 
Cape  Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regu¬ 
lars  foundings  ;  near  the  (bore  (hallow,  with  muddy  or 
fandy  bottom.  To  the  north  of  Churchill  the  found¬ 
ings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fome  parts 
the  rocks  appear  above  the  fur  face  at  low  water.  From 
Moofe  river  or  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  Cape  Churchill 
the  land  is  hat,  marfliy,  and  wooded  with  pines,  birch, 
larch,  and  willows.  From  Cape  Churchill  to  Wager’s 
Water  the  coafts  are  all  high  and  rocky  to  the  very 
fea,  and  woodlefs,  except  the  mouths  of  Pockerekelko 
and  Seal  rivers.  The  hills  on  their  back  are  naked, 
nor  are  there  any  tree9  for  a  great  didance  inland. 

The  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  are  filled  with  fhoals  ; 
except  that  of  Churchill,  in  which  the  larged  (hips 
may  lie  :  but  ten  miles  higher,  the  channel  is  obdrutt- 
ed  with  fand-banks  ;  and  all  their  rivers,  as  far  as  has 
been  navigated,  are  full  of  rapids  and  cataracts  from 
ten  to  fixty  feet  perpendicular.  Down  thefe  rivers  the 
Indian  traders  find  a  quick  paffage  ;  but  their  return 
is  a  labour  of  many  months.  As  far  inland  as  the 
company  have  fettlements,  which  is  fix  hundred  miles 
to  the  weft,  at  a  place  called  Hudfon  Houfe,  lat.  53. 
long.  106.  27  from  London,  is  flat  country  ;  nor  is  it 
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known  how  far  to  the  eaftward  the  great  chain  feen  Hudfon’s 
by  our  navigators  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  branches  off.  Bay*  f 

The  climate  even  about  Haye’s  river,  in  only  lat. 

57,  is  during  winter  excefiively  cold.  The  fnows  be¬ 
gin  to  fall  in  O&ober,  and  continue  falling  by  inter¬ 
vals  the  whole  winter  ;  and  when  the  froft  is  mod  ri¬ 
gorous,  in  form  of  the  fined  fand.  The  ice  on  the 
rivers  is  eight  feet  thick.  Port- wine  freezes  into  a 
folid  mafs  ;  brandy  coagulates.  The  very  breath  fell 
on  the  blankets  of  the  beds  in  the  form  of  a  hoar  frod, 
and  the  bed-cloaths  often  were  found  frozen  to  the  wall. 

The  fun  rifes  in  the  fhorted  day  at  five  minutes  pad 
nine,  and  fets  five  minutes  before  three.  In  the  long¬ 
ed  day  the  fun  rifes  at  three,  and  fets  about  nine.  The 
ice  begins  to  difappear  in  May,  and  hot  weather  com¬ 
mences  about  the  middle  of  June,  which  at  times  is 
fo  violent  as  to  fcorch  the  face  of  the  hunters.  Thun¬ 
der  is  not  frequent,  but  very  violent.  But  there  mud  be 
great  difference  of  beat  and  cold  in  this  vad  extent, 
which  reaches  from  lat.  50.  40,  to  lat.  63  north.— 

During  winter  the  firmament  is  not  without  its  beau¬ 
ties.  Mock  funs  and  halos  are  not  unfrequent ;  they 
are  very  bright,  and  richly  tinged  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  The  fun  rifes  and  fets  with  a  large  cone 
of  ytllowilh  light.  The  night  is  enlivened  with  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  fpreads  a  thoufand  different 
lights  and  colours  over  the  whole  concave  of  the  (ky, 
not  to  be  defaced  even  by  the  fplendour  of  the  full 
moon  ;  and  the  dai*3  are  of  a  fiery'  rednefs. 

The  eadern  boundary  of  the  bay  is  Terra  di  La¬ 
brador  ;  the  northern  part  has  a  draight  coad  facing  the 
bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innumerable.  A  vad 
bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and 
opens  into  Hudfon’s  Bay  by  means  of  Gulph  Hazard, 
through  which  the  Beluga  whales  dart  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Here  the  company  had  a  fettlement  for  the  fake 
of  the  fiftiery,  and  for  trading  with  the  Efquimaux  ; 
but  deferted  it  as  unprofitable  about  the  year  1758  or 
1759.  The  eafiern  coad  is  barren  pad  the  efforts  of 
cultivation.  The  furface  is  every  where  uneven,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  maffes  of  done  of  an  amazing  fize.  It  is 
a  country  of  fruitlefs  valleys  and  frightful  mountains, 
fome  of  an  aftonifhing  height  :  the  iird  watered  by  a 
chain  of  lakes,  formed  not  from  fprings  but  rain  and 
fnow,  fo  chilly  as  to  be  productive  of  only  a  few  fmall 
trout.  The  mountains  have  here  and  there  a  blighted 
(hrub,  or  a  little  mofs.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
dunted  trees,  pines,  fir,  birch,  and  cedars,  or  rather 
a  fpecies  of  Juniper.  In  lat.  60,  on  this  coad,  vege¬ 
tation  ceafes.  The  whole  (bore,  like  that  on  the  wed, 
is  faced  with  iflands  at  fome  didance  from  land.  The 
inhabitants  among  the  mountains  are  Indians  ;  along1 
the  coads  Efquimaux.  The  dogs  of  the  former  are 
very  fmall  ;  of  the  latter  large,  and  headed  like  a  fox. 
Notwithdanding  they  have  rein  deer,  they  never  train 
thtm  for  the  (ledge  ;  but  apply  the  do^s  to  that  rife- 
Walrufts  vifit  a  place  called  Nuchvunk,  in  lat.  60., 
during  winter  ;  from  thence  the  natives  purchafe  the 
teeth  with  which  they  head  their  darts.  Davis  fuf- 
pe£ted  that  he  had  found  a  paffage  on  this  coaft,  in 
1586,  to  the  Wedern  ocean  ;  but  it  proves  no  more 
than  a  deep  bay. 

The  laudable  zeal  of  the  Moravian  clergy  induced 
them  to  fend*  in  the  year  1752,  miffionaries  from 
4  T  Green- 
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Hudfon’s  Greenland  to  this  country.  They  fixed  on  Niibet’s 
^  harbour  fi  r  their  fettlement  ;  but  the  firfl  party  was 
Hudfonia,  Par^y  hilled,  partly  driven  away.  In  1764,  under  the 

— y -  prctedion  of  our  government,  another  attempt  was 

made.  The  mifiionar'es  were  well  received  by  the 
Efquimaux,  and  the  million  goes  on  with  fuccefs. 

The  animals  of  tbefe  countries  are,  the  moofe  deer, 
flags,  rein-deer,  bears,  tygeis,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes, 
beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermins,  wild 
cats,  and  hares.  The  rein  deer  pafs  in  vaft  herds  to¬ 
wards  the  north  in  Odober,  feeking  the  extreme  cold. 
Tf*  male  polar  bears  rove  out  at  fea,  on  the  floating 
ice,  moil  of  the  winter,  and  till  June  :  the  females  lie 
concealed  in  the  woods,  or  beneath  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vers  till  March,  when  they  come  abroad  with  their 
twin  cubs,  and  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fta  in  fearch 
of  their  conforts.  Several  are  killed  in  their  pafiage  ; 
and  thofe  which  are  wounded  fhow  vaft  fury,  roar 
hideoufly,  and  bite  and  throw  up  into  the  air  even 
their  own  progeny.  The  females  and  the  young,  when 
not  interrupted,  continue  their  way  to  fea.  In  June 
the  males  return  to  fhore,  and  by  Augufi  are  joined 
by  their  conforts,  with  the  cubs,  by  that  time  of  a 
confiderable  fize.  The  feathered  kinds  are,  geefe, 
buflards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of  wild¬ 
fowls.  Indeed  multitudes  of  birds  retire  to  this  re* 
remote  country  to  Labrador  and  Newfoundland, 
from  places  mof!  remotely  foutli,  perhaps  from  the 
Antilles  ;  and  fome  even  of  the-  mofl  delicate  little 
fipecies.  Mofl  of  them,  with  numbers  of  aquatic 
fowls,  are  feen  returning  foil th ward  with  their  young 
broods  to  more  favourable  climates.  The  favages  in 
fome  refpeds  regulate  their  months  by  the  appearance 
of  birds ;  and  have  their  goofe  month  from  the  vernal 
appearance  of  geefe  from  the  fouth.  All  the  grous 
kind,  ravens,  cinereous  crows,  titmoufe,  and  Lapland 
finch,  brave  the  feverefl  winter ;  and  feveral  of  the  fal¬ 
cons  and  owls  feek  fhelter  in  the  woods.  Of  fifh,  there 
are  whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod-fifh,  and  a  white  fifh 
preferable  to  herrings  ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frefh 
waters,  pike,  perch,  carp,  and  trout. 

All  the  quadrupeds  of  thefe  countries  are  clothed  with 
a  clofe,foft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other 
places,  a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals ; 
when  that  feafon  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three 
months,  they  all  affume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every 
fort  of  beads,  and  mofl  of  their  fowls,  arc  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  fnow  5  every  thing  animate  and  inanimate 
13  white.  This  is  a  furprifir.g  phenomenon.  But 
what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and  what  is  indeed  one  of 
the  mofl  finking  things,  that  draw  the  mofl  inattentive 
to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  Britain  that 
have  been  carried  into  Hudfon’s  Bay,  on  the  approach 
of  winter  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and 
acquired  a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of 
hair  than  they  had  originally. 

Hudson's- Bay  Company.  See  Company. 

Hudson's- River,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which  rifes  on  the  eafl  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  the  fouth  part  of 
New-England  through  part  of  New- York,  fails  into 
the  bay  of  the  fea  beyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-Ifiand, 
and  below  the  town  of  New-York. 

HUDSONIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 


gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafa  of  Hue,  , 
plants.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyx  is  pentaphylloua  lluer* 
and  tubular:  there  are  15  (lamina  ;  the  capfule  is  uni-  — v-— ^ 
locular,  trivalvular,  and  trifpermous. 

HUE  and  Cry,  in  law,  the  purfuit  of  a  perfon 
who  has  committed  felony  on  the  high-way.— Of  this 
cuflom,  which  is  of  Britifh  Origin,  the  following  de¬ 
duction  is  given  by  Mr  Whitaker.  “  When  it  was 
requifite  for  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 
the  field,  they  ufed  a  method  that  was  particularly 
marked  by  its  expeditioufnefs  and  decifivenefs  ,and  re¬ 
mains  partially  among  11s  to  this  moment.  They  raifed 
a  cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  by  others, 
and  in  an  inflant  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  all  the  region.  And,  as  the  notice  paffed  a- 
long,  the  warriors  fnatched  their  arms,  and  hurried 
away  to  the  rendezvous.  We  have  a  remarkable  de- 
feription  of  the  fad  in  Caefar,  and  there  fee  fye  alarm 
propagated  in  16  or  17  hours  through  160  miles  in  a 
line.  And  the  fame  praCtice  lias  been  retained  by  the 
Highlanders  to  our  own  time.  When  the  lord  of  a 
clan  received  intelligence  of  an  enemy’s  approach,  he 
immediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fvvord,  dipped 
the  end  of  a  half-burnt  flick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  hamlet.  The  former  fymbolically  threat¬ 
ened  fire  and  fword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not  in- 
flantly  repair  to  the  latter.  The  notice  was  difpatched 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  the  utmoil  expedition. 

And  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  clan  was  in  arms, 
and  afiembled  at  the  place  appointed.  This  was  within 
thefe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by  which  the  chief¬ 
tains  afiembled  their  followers  for  war.  The  firft  per¬ 
fon  that  received  the  notice,  fet  out  with  it  at  full  fpeed, 
delivered  it  to  the  next  that  he  met,  who  inftantly  fet  out 
on  the  fame  fpeed,  and  handed  it  to  a  third.  And, 
in  the  late  rebellion  of  1745,  !t  was  fent  by  an  un¬ 
known  band  through  the  region  of  Breadalbane  ;  and, 
flying  as  expeditioufly  as  the  Gallick  fignal  in  Csefar, 
traverfed  a  trad  of  32  miles  in  three  hours.  This 
quick  method  of  giving  a  diffufive  alarm  is  even  pre¬ 
ferred  among  ourfelves  to  the  prefent  day  ;  but  is 
applied,  as  it  fieems  from  Caefar’s  account  above  to  have 
been  equally  applied  among  the  Celtas,  to  the  better 
purpofes  of  civil  polity.  The  hutefmm  and  clamour  of 
our  laws,  and  the  hue  and  cry  of  our  own  times,  is  a 
well-known  and  powerful  procefs  for  fpreading  the  no¬ 
tice  and  continuing  the  purfuit  of  any  fugitive  felons. 

The  cry,  like  the  clamour  of  the  Gauls  or  the  fum- 
mons  of  the  Highlanders,  is  taken  from  town  to  town 
and  from  county  to  county  ;  and  a  chain  of  commu¬ 
nication  is  fpeedily  carried  from  one  end  of  the  kino-- 
dom  to  the  other.” 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains  in  Ice¬ 
land,  of  a  mofl  extraordinary  nature;  forming  at' 
times  jets  d'eaux  of  fealding  water  ninety-four  feet 
high  and  thirty  in  diameter,  creating  the  mofl  mag¬ 
nificent  gerbes  that  can  be  imagined,  efpecially  when 
backed  by  the  fetting  fun.  They  arife  out  of  cylindri¬ 
cal  tubes  of  unknown  depths  :  near  the  furface  they 
expand  into  apertures  of  a  funnel  fhape,  and  the  mouths  • 
fpread  into  large  extent  of  flaladitical  matter,  formed 
of  fucceflive  fcaly  concentric  undulations.  The  play¬ 
ing  of  thefe  ftupendous  fpouts  is  foretold  by  noifes 
roaring  like  the  catarad  of  Niagara.  The  cylin- 
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fpiings  are  frequent  in  moll  parts  of  the  idand.  In 
many  parts  they  are  applied  to  the  culinary  ufes  of  the 
natives.  The  moft  capital  is  that  which  w  called  Geyer 
or  Geyfer,  in  a  plain  rifing  into  fmall  hills,  and- in  the 
midft  of  an  amphitheatre,  bounded  by  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  and  various-lhapcd  icy  mountains  ;  among 
which  the  three-headed  Hecla  foars  pre-eminent,  bee 

Iceland,  N"  4- - Thefe  huers  arer  not  Tr™1 

to  the  land  ;  they  rife  in  the  very  fea,  and  form 
fealding  fountains  amidft  the  waves,  iheir  diftance 
from  the  land  is  unknown  ;  but  the  new  vulcanic  file, 


twelve  miles  off  the  point  of  Reickenes,  emitting  hre 
and  fmoke,  proves  that  the  fnbtcrraneous  tires  and  wa- 
ters  extend  to  that  fpace  ;  for  thofe  awful  effects  arile 
from  the  united  fury  of  thefe  two  elements. 

HU  ESC  A,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  with  a  bifliop’s 
fee  and  an  univeifity.  It  is  feated  on  the  ItTuela,  in 
a  foil  producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13. 

N.  Lat.  40.  2.  .  _  .  .  . 

HUESCAR,  or  Guescar,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a  plain  in  W.  Long. 

HUESNE,  or  Huena,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  obfer- 
vatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.  E.  Long.  13-  5*  * 

55 HUET  (Peter  Daniel),  a  very  learned  French  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1630.  He  difeovered,  from  his  infancy,  a 
great  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and 
the  faiences,  and  at  firft  applied  himfeh  to  the  law } 

-  but  Des  Cartes’s  principles,  and  Bochart  s  laved  geo¬ 
graphy,  made  him  change  liis  ftudics  for  thofe  of  phi- 
lofophy,  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  His  admiration  for  Bochart  made  him  del.rous 
of  knowing  him.  He  contrailed  a  very  ftr.a  fnend- 
fhip  with  him,  and  accompanied  that  learned  mart  to 
Sweden  Here  Chriftina  would  have  engaged  him  111 
her  fervice  ;  but  he,  fenfible  of  her  inconftant  temper, 
returned  to  France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a 
copv  of  a  MS.  of  Origen,  which  he  tranfonbed  at 
Stockholm.  He  refufed  feveral  offers  from  Chnilina 
after  ihe  abdicated  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Gu- 
flavus  her  fucceffor.  In  1670,  Mr  Belfort  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  dauphin  h.s 
maieftv  chofe  Mr  Huet  for  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  fub  preceptor  to  the  prince.  It  was  lie  that 
formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  ,n  u/um  Bel- 
phlni,  and  directed  the  execution,  ld.s  fent.men  s  of 
piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which 
he  di  J  at  the  age  of  46.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  pre- 
fentedbythe  king  to  the  abbey  of  Au nay  ;  and  in 
1 68  c  was  nominated  to  the  bfihopnc  of  Soiflons,  which 
he  exchanged  for  the  fee  of  Avrancl.es.  After  go¬ 
verning  that  diocefe  ten  years,  he  reugned,  and  was 
made  abbot  of  Fontenay  near  Caen.  His  love  to  his 
native  place  determined  him  to  hx  there.  But  law- 
fuits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Pans,  and  lodged 
among  the  Jefuits  in  the  Matfon  ProjeJfe,  whom  lie 
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weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivacity  of  Hu„u'enotSi 
his  genius :  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  a  very  elegant 
ftyle  ;  and  died  in  17*1,  aged  91.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  agreeable  converfation  ;  and  of  greac  prooity,  as 
well  as  i rumen fe  erudition.-— The  following  are  the 
titles  of  his  principal  works.  1.  Ds  clans  interpret 
tibus ,  el  de  optima  genere  inter pretandi.  2.  An  edi¬ 

tion  of  Origen's  commentaries  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  origin 
of  the  Romans.  4.  Demonjlratia  evangelic  a  >  folio. 

5.  Ghuejlhnes  Alnetana  de  Concordia  ralionis  et  Jideu 

6.  Of  the  Tituation  of  the  terreltrial  paradife,  in 
French.  7.  A  hi  (lory  of  the  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  tranllated  into 
Englilh.  8.  Commentarius  de  rebus  ad  eum  peril- 
tientibus .  9.  Huetiana .  10.  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
fes  See* 

HUGHES  (John),  an  ingenious  and  polite  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  in  1677.  In  the  earlieft  parts  ot  his 
youth,  he  cultivated  the  filter-arts,  poetry,  drawing, 
and  rmfiic,  in  each  of  which  he  by  turns  made  a  coil- 
fi  der  able  progrefs ;  but  followed  thofe  and  his  other 
ftudies  only  as  agreeable  amufements,  under  frequent 
confinement  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of  health.  The 
lord  Chancellor  Cowper  made  him  fecretary  for  the 
commiflions  of  the  peace  without  his  knowledge,  and 
dlftingtiifhed  him  with  lingular  marks  of  his  eiteem. 

He  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
which  happened  in  1719,  the  very  night  in  which  his 
tragedy,  intitled  The  ftege  of  Damafcus,  was  firft  ac¬ 
ted.  He  was  then  42.  He  tranflated  Fontenelle’s 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vertot’s  revolutions  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Eloifa.  He  gave 
a  very  accurate  edition  of  Spencet  s  works,  with  his 
life,  a  gloffary,  and  remarks ;  and  wrote  feveral  papers 
in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian.  Mr  Dun- 
combe,  who  married  his  filter,  collected  his  poems 
and  eifays  in  2  vols  i2mo,  in  173 5- 

HUGHLY,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  feated  on  the  moft  wefterly  branch  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ganges.  It  is  of  large  extent,  reaching  about 
two  miles  along  the  river- fide,  and  drives  a  great  trade 
in  all  the  commodities  of  that  country;  affording  rick 
cargoes  for  50  or  6o  fliips  annually,  betides  what  is 
brought  on  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Saltpetre  is  brought  hither  from  Patnia  in  veliels  above 
50  yards  long  and  five  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians;  but  there  are  alfo  Portuguefe,  Eng-  ^ 

liftx,  and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long  87.  53.  N. 

Lat.  22.  o. 

HUGO  Capet,  chief  of  the  third  race  of  the  kings 
of  France,  being  count  of  Pans  and  Orleans  :  he  was 
raifed  to  the  throne  forJiis  military  valour  and  public 
virtues  in  987.  See  France,  n  38. 

HUGONIA,  in  botany  :  A  germs  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  ot  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  ilriated  kernel. 

HUGUENOTS,  an  appellation  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  the  reformed  or  Proteftant  Calvinifts  of 
Fiance. 

The  name  had  its  firft  rife  in  1560;  but  authors  are 
4  T  2  not 
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^Hulk0*8’ n°*  a8reet*  as  t0  t^le  on'g*n  an^  occafion  thereof :  but 
i  u  one  of  the  two  following  feems  to  be  the  Ieaft  forced 
*-  derivation. 

One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  is  called  the 
gate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu  Hugon ,  i.  e.  the 
late  Hugon.  This  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours, 
according  to  Eginhardus,  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  to  fome  other  hifloriaus.  He  was  it  feems 
a  very  wicked  man,  who  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  tem¬ 
per  made  himfelf  dreadful ;  fo  that  after  his  death  he 
was  fuppofed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-time,  beating 
all  thoie  he  met  with  :  this  tradition  the  judicious 
Thuanus  has  not  fcrupled  to  mention  in  his  hiflory. 
Davila  and  other  hiftorians  pretend,  that  the  nickname 
of  Huguenots  was  firft  given  to  the  French  Protellants, 
becaufe  they  ufed  to  meet  in  the  night-time  in  fubter- 
raneous  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  ;  and  what 
feems  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
firft  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of 
Tours. 

Others  afiign  a  more  illuflrious  origin  to  that  name  ; 
and  fay  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to  the  reformed,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  the  prefent  line  defcended  from  Hugh  Capet  ; 
whereas  they  were  for  giving  it  to  the  houfe  of  Guife, 
as  defcended  from  Charles  the  Great. 

Others  again  derive  it  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  German  word  eulgnojfen ,  fignifying 
confederates,  and  originally  applied  to  that  valiant  part 
of  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their  li¬ 
berties  againft  the  tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III. 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Thefe  confederates  were  called  Eignots ,  whence  Hu¬ 
guenots. 

The  perfection  which  they  underwent  has  fcarce  its 
parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  religion  :  though  they  obtain¬ 
ed  a  peace  from  Henry  III.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
fhort  continuance;  and  their  fufFerings,  mitigated  by 
the  famous  ediCl  of  Nantes,  granted  to  them  in  1598 
by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation 
of  this  ediCl,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685. 

HULK,  an  old  fhip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appa¬ 
ratus,  to  fix  or  take  out  the  mails  of  his  majefly’s 
fhips,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  mail  of  this  veffel  is  extremely  high,  and  with¬ 
al  properly  (Lengthened  by  Jhrouds  and  fays,  in  order 
to  fecure  what  are  called  the  Jheers,  which  ferve,  as 
the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoift  out  or  in  the  mails  of  any 
fhip  lying  alongfide.  The  fheers  are  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  long  mails,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel  whofe 
mails  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  maft  to  the  fheer-heads, 
are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  towards  the  mafl- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  mail  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  fhip, 
which  is  performed  by  flrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  fheer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  capflerns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this 
pinpofe. 

Hulk,  is  alfo  a  name  bellowed  on  any  old  veffel 
laid  by  as  unfit  for  further  fcrvice.  It  is  probably  de- 
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rived  from  the  <>».*«*, t,  or  veffels  of  burthen,  of  the  an- 
cient  Grecians. 

HULL,  in  the  fea~language,  is  the  main  body  of 
a  fhip,  without  either  mafts,  yards,  fails,  or  rigging. 
Thus  to  frike  a  Hull  in  a  florm,  is  to  take  in  her 
fails,  and  to  lafh  the  helm  on  the  lee-fide  of  the  fhip ; 
and  to  hull ,  or  lie  admit,  is  faid  of  a  fhip  whofe  fails 
are  thus  taken  in,  and  helm  lafhed  a-lee. 

Hull,  a  river  in  Yorkfhire,  which  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Kingjlon  upon  Hull .  See  Kingston. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus  we  fay,  the  human 
foul,  human  body,  human  laws,  &c. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  where¬ 
by  he  is  dillinguifhed  from  all  other  beings. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  liter* 
humaniorex ;  for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  profef- 
fors  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland,  called  human fs. 

HUMBER,  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  Oufe, 
Derwent,  and  feveral  other  flreams.  By  the  late  in¬ 
land  navigation,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  ri¬ 
vers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Severn,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  5C0  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  York,  Lancafler,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf¬ 
ford,  Warwick,  Leicefler,  Oxford,  Worcefler.  It  di¬ 
vides  Yorkfhire  from  Lincolnfhire,  and  falls  into  the 
German  ocean  near  Holdernefs. 

HUME.  (David,  Efq;)  a  late  celebrated  philofo- 
plier  and  hiflorian,  was  born  in  the  fouth  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  1711. 
Being  the  younger  fon  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of 
confequence  infufficient  to  fupport  him.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  deflined  for  the  bar,  and  paffed  through* 
his  academical  courfes  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh; 
but  being  more  inclined  to  fludies  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  he  never  put  on  the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  in¬ 
troductory  fleps  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  The  wri¬ 
tings  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  dire&ed  the  attention 
of  the  generality  of  learned  men  towards  metaphyfics; 
and  Mr  Hume  having  early  applied  himftlf  to  iludies 
of  this  kind,  publifhed  in  1739  the  two  firft  volumes 
of  his  Treatife  of  human  nature ,  and  the  third  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  He  had  the  mortification,  however,  to 
find  his  book  generally  decried  ;  and  to  perceive,  that 
the  tafle-for  fyftematic  writing  was  now  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  He  therefore  divided  this  treatife  into  fe> 
parate  Effays  and  Differtations,  which  lie  afterwards 
publifhed  at  different  times  with  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements. 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  publifhed  two  fmall  volumes, 
confiding  of  Effays  moral,  political,  and  literary. 
Thefe  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  flill  lefs  to  his  profit  ;  and  his  fmall  patri¬ 
mony  being  now  almofl  fpent,  he  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  marquis  of  Annandale  to  come  and  live 
with  him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  flaid  a 
twelve- month;  during  which  time  his  fmall  fortune  was 
confide rably  increafed.  He  then  received  an  invitation 
from  General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  fecretary  to 
his  expedition,  which  was  at  firft  meant  againft  Cana¬ 
da, 
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da,  but  afterwards  ended  In  an  excurfion  .  „  . 
eoaft  of  France.  In  1 747,  he  received  an  mv.tat.on  from 
the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  h.s  mi¬ 
litary  embaffy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer ;  and  was  introdu¬ 
ced  at  thefe  courts  as  aid  de-camp  to  die  general,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erikine  aud  captain  Grant,  afterwards 
genera!  Grant.  In  1  749,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
lived  two  vears  with  his  brother  at  lus  country- houfe  ; 
where  he  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  his  efTays,  cal.- 
ed  Political  Difcourfes .  And  now  the  general  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  performances  was  indicated  by  a  more  ex- 
ten  live  fale  than  formerly,  and  likewife  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  aufwers  publilhed  by  different  perfons  in  order  to 
counteraft  their  fuppofed  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1 7 r2,  were  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  his  Political  Dif- 
courfes,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  on  its  firft  appearance  ;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which  in  his  own  opinion  was  incomparably 
the  bed  of  all  his  performances.  This  year  alfo  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh;  the  principal  advantage  refulting  from 
which  employment  was,  that  he  had  by  that  means  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  He  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  Hiftoiy  of  England:  but  deeming 
the  whole  to  be  too  extenfive,  he  confined  his  hiftory 
to  that  of  Britain  under  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  The 
book  was  almoft  univetfally  decnea  on  its  hrft  appear¬ 
ance,  and  foon  after  feemed  to  fink  in  oblivion.  Dr 
Herring  primate  of  England,  and  Dr  Stone  primate 
of  Ireland,  were  the  only  literati  of  the  author  s  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  approved  of  the  work,  and  fent  him 
meflages  not  to  be  difcouraged. 

Notwithilanding  the  approbation  of  thefe  eminent 
men,  however,  Mr  Hume’s  fpir.ts  were  fo  much  funk 
by  his  bad  fuccefs,  that  he  had  fome  thougots  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  bidding  adieu 
o  hfs  own  country  for  ever  ;  but  his  defign  was  ren¬ 
dered  imprafticable  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1 7 r  r  between  France  and  Britain.  He  then  publilh- 
ed  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion  ;  to  which  an  an- 
fwer  was  publilhed,  foon  after  its  appearance,  in  the 
name  of  Dr  Hurd  biffiop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven- 
try  ;  of  which,  however,  he  hath  fince  declaimed  be¬ 
ing  the  foie  author.  In  1 756,  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  was  publilhed,  two  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  firft.  J’h>s  was  better  re¬ 
ceived,  and  helped  to  retrieve  the  charafter  of  the  for¬ 
mer  volume.  Three  years  after,  h.s  Hiftory  of  the 
Houfe  of  Tudor  made  its  appearance  ;  which  was  al¬ 
moft  as  ill  received  as  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  had 
been,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  particularly  obno¬ 
xious.  The  author,  however,  had  now  learned  to  de- 
fpife  popular  clamours  ;  and  continued  to  fin. flr  at  h.s 
leifuie  the  more  early  part  of  the  Enghlh  hiftory  which 
was  publilhed  in  1 76 1 ,  and  was  received  with  tolerable 

fi,Mrf  Hume  being  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  fale  of  his  books  a  competent  and  inde- 
pendent  fortune,  retired  into  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet  Ins  foot  out  of 
it.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  whom  he  attended  as  fecre- 
dry  on  his  embaffy  to  Paris  in  1763-  In  the 
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againft  the  earl  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr  _ 
*  *  -  Hume  was  intruded  with  the  foie  management  of  the 

bulmefs  of  the  ftate  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  much  larger 
income,  procured  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  than 
he  formerly  jhad  ;  and  now  formed  the  fame  defigu  lie 
had  formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  himfeif 
in  his  philofophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  ge¬ 
neral  Conway  to  be  under  fecretary ;  and  this  invita¬ 
tion  he  was  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the 
charafter  of  the  perfon,  and  his  connections  with  lord 
Hertford.  In  1  769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  pof- 
fefled  of  L.  1000  a-year,  healthy,  and  though  fome- 
what  ftricken  in  years,  yet  having  a  profpeft  of  long 
enjoying  his  eafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafe  of  his  re¬ 
putation.  Of  his  laft  illnefs  and  charafter,  he  him- 
felf  gives  the  following  account.  “  In  fpring  1775, 

I  was  ft  ruck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels  ;  which  at 
firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  fpeedy  diflolution.  I  have  fuffered  very  little  pain 
from  my  diforder  ;  and  what  is  more  ftrange,  have, 
notwithilanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never 
fuffered  a  moment’s  abatement  of  my  fpirits  ;  info- 
mnch,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my.  life 
which  I  Ihould  moft  choofe  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poffefs’ 
the  fame  ardour  as  ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety 
in  company.  I  conftder,  befides,  that  a  man  of  ftxty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities  ; 
and  though  1  fee  many  fymptoms  of  my  literary  repu¬ 
tation  breaking  out  at  laft  with  additional  luftre,  I 
knew  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  -it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am  at 
prefent. 

“  To  conclude,  hiftorically,  with  my  own  character* 

I  am,  or  rather  was  (for  that  js  the  ftyle  I  mull  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments)  ;  I  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,  focial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach¬ 
ment,  but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  in  all  my  paffions.  Even  my  love  of  li¬ 
terary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my  tem¬ 
per,  notwithilanding  my  frequent  difappointments* 
My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and 
carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious-  and  literary  ;  and 
as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
dell  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  with  the 
reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a  word,  though 
moft  men  any  wife  eminent  have  found  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,,  or  even  attack¬ 
ed,  by  her  baleful  tooth  :  and  though  I  wantonly  ex¬ 
posed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  fac¬ 
tions,  they  feemed  to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindi¬ 
cate  any  one  circumflance  of  my  charafter  and  con~ 
duft  :  not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  fuppofe,. 
would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any 
ftory  to  my  di  fad  vantage,  but  they  could  never  find 
any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  pro¬ 
bability.  I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  funeral  oration  of  myfelf,  but  I  hope  it  is  nor  a 
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Kunu&a-  mliplaced  one  ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  fa&  which  is 
1  jj11  eafily  cleared  and  afcertained.” 

Humour.  fears  concerning  the  incurablenefs  of  his  difor- 

u— der  proved  too  true.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  1776;  and  was  interred  in  the  Calton  burying- 
ground,  Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  is  eredled  to 
his  memory. 

HUMECTATION,  formed  of  humour,  moifture, 
moiftening,  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a  medicine, 
by  deeping  it  a  while  in  water,  in  order  to  foften  and 
moiften  it  when  too  dry  ;  or  to  cleanfe  it,  or  prevent 
its  fubtile  parts  from  being  diflipated  In  grinding,  or 
the  like. 

Humectation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  application  of 
moiftening  remedies. 

In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  embrocations,  emplafters,  unc¬ 
tions,  hume&ations,  fomentations,  dec. 

HUMERUS,  or  Os  Humeri,  in  anatomy,  the  up- 
permoii  bone  of  the  arm,  popularly  called  the  Jhoulder- 
Lons ;  extending  from  the  fcapula,  or  fhoulder-blade, 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  cubitus,  or  elbow.  See  A- 

NATOMY,  11°  47. 

HUMIDITY",  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity ;  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
thing,  depending  on  the  congruity  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor  to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  inflance,  quickfil- 
•ver  is  not  a  moift  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
clothes  ;  but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin, 
or  lead,  to  whofe  furfaces  it  will  perfectly  adhere,  and 
render  them  foft  and  moift. 

HUMILIATI,  a  congregation  of  religious  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  eftablifhed  by  fome  Milanefe  gentle¬ 
men  on  their  releafe  from  prifon,  where  they  had  been 
confined  under  the  emperor  Conrad,  or,  as  others  fay, 
under  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  1162.  This  or¬ 
der,  which  acquired  great  wealth,  and  had  no  lefs 
than  90  monaiteries,  was  abolifhed  by  pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570,  and  their  houfes  given  to  the  Dominicans  and 
Cordeliers  for  their  luxury  and  cruelty. 

HUMILIATION,  the  a£l  of  humbling,  i.  e.  of 
abating  a  performs  pride,  and  bringing  him  lower  in 
his  opinion. 

In  this  fenfe,  humiliation  ftands  diftingui (lied  from 
mortification  :  humiliation  brings  down  the  mind  ; 
mortification  fubdues  the  flefh. 

HUMILITY,  in  ethics,  is  a  virtue  confiding  in 
the  moderate  value  which  a  perfon  puts  upon  himfelf, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  him.  Or,  more  particular¬ 
ly,  it  confifts  in  not  attributing  to  ourfelves  any  excel¬ 
lence  or  good  which  we  have  not;  in  not  over-rating 
any  thing  which  we  have  or  do  ;  in  not  taking  an 
immoderate  delight  in  one’s  felf ;  in  notaffuming  more 
of  the  praife  of  a  quality  or  adtion  than  belongs  to  us; 
and  in  a  lowly  fenfe  and  ackno  wledgment  of  our  imper¬ 
fections,  errors,  and  fins.  This  virtue  expreffes  itfelf 
in  the  modefty  of  our  appearance,  of  our  purfuits,  and 
of  our  behaviour  towards  other  men.  It  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  affectation,  bafhfulnefs,  and  meannefs. 

HUMMING-bird.  See  Trochilus. 

HUMOUR,  from  the  Latin  humor ,  in  its  original 
fignification,  ftands  for  moifture  in  general  ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  reftrained  to  fignify  the  moifture  of 
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animal  bodies,  or  tliofe  fluids  which  circulate  through  Humour,, 
them.  Humphrey, 

It  is  diftingui fhed  from  moifture  in  general  in  this,  -v — 

that  humours  properly  exprefs  the  fluids  of  the  body  ; 
when,  in  a  vitiated  ftate,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
fay,  that  the  fluids  of  fuch  a  perfon’s  body  were  full 
of  humours. 

The  only  fluids  of  the  body,  which,  in  their  natural 
and  healthful  ftate,  are  called  humours,  are  thofe  in  the 
eye  ;  we  talk  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  cryftalline 
humour,  without  meaning  any  thing  that  is  morbid 
or  difeafed  :  yet,  when  we  .fay  in  general,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  has  got  a  humour  in  his  eye,  we  underftand  it 
in  the  tifual  fenfe  of  a  vitiated  fluid. 

As  the  temper  of  the  mind  is  iuppofed  to  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  the  body,  humour  has 
come  to  be  fynonymous  with  temper  and  difpofition. 

A  perfon’s  humour,  however,  is  different  from  his  dif¬ 
pofition  >\xi  this,  that  humour  feems  to  be  the  difeafe  of 
a  difpofition:  it  would  be  proper  to  fay  that  perfons  of  a 
ferious  temper  or  difpofition  of  mind,  were  fubjedt  to 
melancholy  humours  ;  that  thole  of  a  delicate  and  ten¬ 
der  difpofition,  were  fubjedt  to  peevifn  humours. 

Humour  may  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable  :  but  it 
is  (till  humour  ;  fomething  that  is  whimfical,  caprici¬ 
ous,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon.  An  ill-natured 
man  may  have  fits  of  good-humour,  which  fee.n  to 
come  upon  him  accidentally,  without  any  regard  to 
the  common  moral  caufes  of  happinefs  or  mifery. 

A  fit  of  cheerfulnefs  con  flit  utes  the  whole  cf  good- 
humour  ;  and  a  man  who  has  many  fuch  fits,  is  a  good- 
humoured-maii :  yet  he  may  not  be  good-natured; 
which  is  a  character  that  fuppofes  fomething  more 
conftant,  equable,  and  uniform,  than  what  was  requi- 
fite  to  conftitute  good  humour. 

Humour  is  often  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  imagination,  which  bears  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  wit. 

Wit  expreffes  fomething  that  is  more  defigned,  con¬ 
certed,  regular,  and  artificial ;  humour,  fomething  that 
is  more  wild,  loofe,  extravagant,  and  fantaftical  ;  fame- 
tiling  which  comes  upon  a  man  by  fits,  which  he  can 
neither  command  nor  reftrain,  and  which  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  confident  with  true  politenefs.  Humom,  it 
has  been  faid,  is  often  more  diverting  than  wit  ;  yet  a 
man  of  wit  is  as  much  above  a  man  of  humour,  as  a 
gentleman  is  above  a  buffoon;  a  buffoon,  however,  will 
often  divert  more  than  a  gentleman.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  however,  makes  humour  to  be  ail  in  all: 
wit,  according  to  him,  fhould  never  be  ufed,  but  to  add 
an  agreeable nefs  to  fome  proper  and  juft  fentiment, 
which,  without  fome  fuch  turn,  might  pals  without  its 
effedt.  See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY  (Dr  Lawrence),  a  very  learned 
Englifh  divine  in  the  1 6th  century,  who,  during  the 
perfecution  under  queen  Mary  ,n retired  with  other  Pro- 
teilant  refugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  ae- 
ceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  was  made  president  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucester,  and 
then  dean  of  Winchefter.  Fie  was  a  great  aud  gene¬ 
ral  fcholar,  an  able  linguifl,  and  a  deep  divine  ;  and 
publtfhed,  t.  T)c  religions  conjervo  »v  el  rejontuitione , 
deque  primatu  regum .  2.  JJe  rations  inierpretandi  auao- 

res.  3.  Optimates ;  free  de  Habilitate,  ejufque  origins . 

4.  Sermons,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1590. 

HUM  ULUS, 
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HutouIub  HUMULUS,  the  hop  :  A  genus  of  the  pentandria  ers,  and  had  themfelves  a  ftiare  in  the  determination. 
Hundred!  order  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  “  Eliguntur  in  concilm  et  princtfes,  qiujura  per  pagos 

- - thenatural'  method  ranking  under  the  S3d  order, .  .icofque reddunt : 

T««  «.1«  «*,  -  psntaphyllous  ;  he  ft o hie  c.nKtu- 
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corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  monophyllous,  patent  obli- 
cuely,  and  entire,  there  is  no  corolla  ;  but  two  ftyles ; 
and  one  feed  within  the  calyx,  the  latter  confiding  of 
one  large  leaf.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  lu- 
pulus,  which  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedges  near 
houfes  and  gardens,  but  probably  is  not  indigenous. 
The  ftalk  is  weak  and  climbing  ;  it  creeps  up  the  fup- 
port  in  a  fpiral,  amending  always  from  the  right  hand 
to  the  left.  The  ftalk  and  the  leaves  are  rough  to  the 
touch;  the  upper  leaves  are  heart  fhaped,  the  lower 
ones  divided  into  three  lobes  ferrated  on  the  edges,  and 
grow  in  pairs  on  long'  footftalks.  The  male  flowers 
grow  on  a  diftinft  plant  on  branched  peduncles  ;  the 
females  on  peduncles  in  pairs  of  the  form  of  a  Jtrobuus 
or  cone,  compofed  of  large  imbricated  calyces  con¬ 
taining  each  one  or  two  feeds.  For  the  culture  and 
ufes  of  hops,  fee  the  articles  Hop  and  Husbandry. 

HUNDRED,  hundredum,  or  Centura,  a  part 
or  divifion  of  a  county  ;  which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnifliing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king’s  wars. 
After  king  Alfred’s  dividing  this  kingdom  into  coun¬ 
ties,  and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
IherifF,  thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  ot 
which  the  conftable  was  the  chief  officer.  _  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  parti¬ 
cular  perfons :  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefeription,  their  jurifdiaion  being  devolved  Uy  the 
county-court ;  a  few  of  them  only  excepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
fome  great  fubjeds,  and  ftill  remain  in  the  nature  of 

a  franchife.  ...  „  D 

HuNDRED-Courl.  This  is  only  a  larger  Court  Bn- 
ron ,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  hundred  inftead  of  a  manor.  I  he  free  f inters 
are  here  alfo  the  judges,  and  the  fie  ward  the  regifler, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  lucewife  no 
court  of  record  ;  refembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  ju¬ 
rifdiaion.  This  is  faid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county  court  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  juftice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time  :  but 
its  inflitution  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  themfelves,  which  were  formerly  obferved  to 
have  been  introduced  though  not  invented  by  Alfred, 
being  derived  from  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
The  cent  oily  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  diilrid  compofed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundred ,  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  diftriCt  out  of  which  they  were 
cliofen.  Csefar  fpeaks  pofitively  of  the  judicial  power 
exercifed  in  their  hundred-courts  and  courts-baron. 
««  Principes  regiomim,  atque pagorwn”  (which  we  may 
fairly  conftrue,  the  lords  of  hundreds  and  manors) 
“  inter  fuos  jus  dicun  t,  controverfiafque  minuunt.  An 
Tacitus,  who  had  examined  their  conititution  ftill 
more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  authority 
of  the  lords,  but  that  of  the  centeni ,  the  hundredors, 
or  jury  ;  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold- 


court  was  denominated  hareda  in  the  Gothic  ccnfti tui¬ 
tion.  But  this  court,  as  caufes  are  equally  liable  to 
removal  from  hence  as  from  the  common  court-ba¬ 
ron,  and  by  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo  be  reviewed 
by  wiit  of  falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal 
difufe  with  regard  to  the  trial  of  actions. 

HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  greatefl 
part  of  which  was  anciently  called  Pannonia,  It  had 
the  name  of  Hungary  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythain  or 
Tat  tar  nation,  who  fubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 

It  lies  between  the  18th  and  22d  degrees  of  eaft  long, 
and  betwixt  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  it  from  Poland  ;  to  the  fouth 
by  Servia,  and  the.  river  Drave,  which  feparates  it 
from  Sclavonia  ;  to  the  weft  by  Moravia,  Aultria, 
and  Stiria  ;  and  to  the  eaft  by  Walachia  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  235 
in  breadth  ;  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part.  which  lies  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  towards 
the  weft. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain¬ 
ous  and  barren,  but  healthy  ;  the  fouthern,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  The  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Prtfburg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile  ; 
but  the  air,  by  reafon  of  the  many  fwarops  and  mo- 
rafTes,  is  not  fo  whole  fome  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  gold,  filver,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  lead,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel¬ 
low  orpiment,  fnlphur,  vitriol,  marcafite,  fait  native 
and  factitious,  faltpetrc,  magnets,  afbeftos  or  ftone- 
flax,  marble  of  feveral  colours,  alabafter,  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  all  forts  of  precious  {tones.  Corn  is  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one  fixth  of  its  price 
in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufcious ; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe.  They 
have  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  latter 
moftly  moufe- coloured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild¬ 
fowl,  game,  and  fifh,  and  many  fpecies  of  wild 
beafts,  particularly  chamois,  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes. 
Of  vegetables,  befides  vines,  and  the  common  torts, 
litre  are  tobacco,  faffron,  buck -wheat,  millet,  me¬ 
lons,  and  cliefnuts.  Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm 
baths,  and  fprings  •  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 
The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  are  the  Crapack 
or  Carpathian,  which  is  the  general  name  for  all 
thofe  that  feparate  this  kingdom  from  Poland,  Mo¬ 
ravia,  Siltfia,  and  fome  part  of  Auftria.  The  Tides 
of  molt  of  them  are  cohered  with  wood,  and  their 
tops  with  fnow.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Danube, 
the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Wag  or  Waag,  the  Gran,, 
the  Temes,  the  Raab,  and  Theifs,  all  well  flocked 
with  fifh.  There  are  feveral  lakes  among  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains,  and  fome  alfo  in  the  lowlands. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  cf  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Huns,  Selavonians,  Camani,  Germans, 
Walachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandering 
people  called  Zigdur.s}  faid  to  be  of  uncertain  origin,. 
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•  but  probably  the  fame  as  thofe  we  called  gypjies .  The 
Hungarians  are  faid  to  be  of  a  fanguine  choleric  tem¬ 
per,  and  fomewhat  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge¬ 
ful.  They  have  been  always  reputed  good  foldiers, 
being  much  more  inclined  to  arms,  martial  exercifes, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri¬ 
culture.  The  nobility  affcCt  great  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  are  much  addi&ed  to  feafting  and  carou- 
fing.  The  men  in  general  are  ftrong  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  They  (have  their  beards,  but  leave  whif- 
kers  on  the  upper-lip ;  wearing  fur  caps  on  their 
heads,  a  clofe-bodied  coat  girt  with  a  fafh,  with  a 
fhort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
buckled  under  the  arm,  and  leave  the  right  hand  at 
liberty.  Their  h or fe  are  called  ht/J/hrs,  and  their  foot 
heydukes .  The  former  wear  a  broad-fword,  or  fcy- 
meter,  and  carry  a  hatchet  or  battle-ax.  Their  hor- 
fes  are  fleet,  but  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  hor- 
fes,  and  therefore  they  ftand  up  on  their  ffiort  ftir- 
rsps  when  they  flrike.  The  heydukes  ufually  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
init,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  wo¬ 
men,  when  they  go  abroad,  wear  fhort  cloaks  and  a 
veil. 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which,  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy¬ 
thian  origin,  and  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
European  tongue ;  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  laft  is  fpoken,  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  common  people,  though 
very  corruptly.  The  people  called  Zigduns  have  alfo 
a  particular  jargon. —  Chriftianity  was  planted  in  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  lix- 
teenth  the  reformation  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it  ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman  catholics  hardly 
make  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
is  predominant,  the  Proteftants  enjoying  only  .a  bare 
toleration.  Befides  feveral  feCts  of  Proteftants,  here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  Jews  ; 
the  laft  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Befides  Jefuits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  are  feveral  uni- 
verfities  for  the  Roman-catholics.  The  Lutherans 
alfo  and  Calvinifts  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchools, 
but  under  divers  reftriCtions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  exports 
confift  chiefly  of  wine,  horfes,  cattle,  metals,  mine¬ 
rals,  faftron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  fuiniihes  Auftria,  and  other  countries  weft  of 
it,  with  vail  droves  of  cattle,  as  well  as  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tockay  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  beft.  The  principal  manufactures  are  thofe 
of  copper,  brafs,  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.  Great 
quantities  of  brafs  and  iron  are  exported,  wrought  and 
unwrought. 

Hungary  at  firft,  like  molt  other  countries,  was 
divided  into  many  little  principalities  and  ftates,  which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the 
title  of  duke .  The  laft  of  thefe  dukes  was  Geyfa  :  who, 
becoming  a  profclyte  to  Chriftianity,  was  baptized  ; 
after  which  he  refigned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Stephen,  who  took  the  title  of  king,  anno  icco.  But 
K°  158. 
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as  the  throne  was  filled  by  ejection,  though  generally 
out  of  the  fame  family,  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  was 
difputed  between  the  Turkilh  and  German  emperors 
for  near  200  years  :  but  after  the  year  *527,  when 
Ferdinand  archduke  of  Auftria  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Auftrians  found  means  to  influence  the 
ele&ions  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  in 
their  family  till  *687,  when  it  was  fettled  heredita¬ 
rily  on  their  heirs  male;  and  now,  in  confequence  of 
an  a£t  made  by  the  diet  at  Prefburg  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs -male,  it  is  to  defeend  to  females. 
The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  confift  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  the  royal  towns.  To  the 
firft  clafs  belong  two  archbifhops,  about  a  dozen  hi¬ 
lltops,  near  as  many  abbots  and  provofts,  with  the 
Pauline  and  Prsemonftratenfiari  Jefuits.  To  the  fe- 
cond,  the  ftadtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprefents  the 
king  ;  the  court-judge;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalma¬ 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia  ;  the  ftadtholder  of  Tran- 
filvania;  the  great  treafurer,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
fteward  of  the  houfehold,  the  mailer  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  and  the  grand-marfhal  of  the  courts  who  are 
ftyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  ban3 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fome  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  of  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be¬ 
long  the  royal  free  cities,  which  are  not  fubjeCl  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  bf  the  king.  The  gen¬ 
try  alfo,  who  hold  of  the  archbifhops  arid  bilhops, 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
The  common  people  are  vaffals  to  the  lords,  on  whot'e 
lands  they  live,  whether  thefe  lands  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  nobility,  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  Sterling,  arifing  from  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefnes,  falt-works,  contributions, 
cuftoms,  See,  The  fortifications  and  garrifons  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  the  frontiers  againft  the  Turks, 
are  a  great  expence  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  cafily  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men,  regulars 
and  militia  ;  for  there  are  50,000  in  actual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furnilh  the  other  50,000  when  they  are 
wanted. 

Hungary -Water,  a  diftilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  or  flowers  of  rofemary  ;  fo  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft  made. 
See  Pharmacy. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation  occafioned  by  long 
abftmence  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
ftate.  —  See  Abstinence  ;  Fasting  ;  and  Anatomy, 
n°  103. 

The  following  ufeful  obfervations  upon  hunger  or 
famine  are  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Dr  Percival  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Tranfadlions. 

In  famine,  life  may  be  protracted  (the  Doftor 
obferves)  with  lefs  pain  and  mifery,  by  a  moderate 
allowance  of  water.  For  the  acrimony  and  putre¬ 
faction  of  the  humours  are  obviated  by  fuch  dilu 
tion,  the  fmall  veflels  are  kept  permeable,  and  the 
lungs  are  furnifhed  with  that  moifture  which  is  ef- 
fential  to  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Fon- 
tanus,  a  writer  of  refpeCtable  authority  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  Morgagni,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  woman 
who  obftinatcly  refufed  to  take  any  fuftenance,  except 
J  twfee. 


Hungary, 

Hunger. 

— ' 
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Hunger.  Vtv/*ee,  during  the  fpace  of  50  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
'W*V— ~  period  (he  died.  But  he  adds,  that  ffie  ufed  water  by 
way  of  drink,  though  in  fmall  quantity.  Redi  who 
made  many  experiments  (cruel  and  unjuftifiable  in  my 
opinion),  to  afcertain  the  efFeds  of  failing  on  fowls, 
©bferved,  that  none  were  able  to  fupport  life  beyond 
the  ninth  day  to  whom  drink  was  denied  ;  whereas 
one  indulged  with  water  lived  more  than  20  days. 

Hippocrates  has  obferved,  that  children  are  more 
adFeded  by  abftinen  *e  than  young  perfons  ;  thefe,  more 
than  the  middle  aged  ;  and  the  middle  aged,  more  than 
old  men.  The  power  to  endure  famine,  however,  mud  de¬ 
pend  no  kfsupon  the  Hate  of  health  and  ilrength  than  on 
the  age  of  the  fufferer.  There  are  alfo  particular  ccniti- 
tution*  which  do  not  fuffer  much  pain  from  the  calls  of 
hunger.  Dr  Percival  was  informed  by  a  young  phyfician 
from  Geneva,  that  when  i  e  was  a  (Indent  at  Montpe¬ 
lier,  he  failed  three  nights  and  four  days,  with  no  o~ 
ther  refreihment  than  a  pint  of  water  daily  His  hun¬ 
ger  was  keen,  but  never  painful,  during  the  firil  and 
fecond  days  of  his  abfti  ence  ;  and  the  two  following 
days,  lie  perceived  only  a  faintnefs  when  he  attempted 
either  bodily  or  mental  -*xertion  :  A  fenfe  of  coldnefs 
was  diffufed  over  his  whole  frame,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  afFeded  the  extremities.  His  mind  was  in  a  very 
linufual  date  of  puiil  animity  ;  and  he  experienced  a 
great  tendency  to  tears  whenever  he  recolleded  the 
circumdance  which  had  been  the  occafion  of  his  fad¬ 
ing  During  the  whole  period,  the  alvine  excretions 
Were  fupprtfFcd,  but  not  thofe  by  the  kidneys  :  and  at 
the  clofe  of  ir,  his  (kin  became  tinged  with  a  ihade  of 
yellow.  The  firft  food  he  took  was  veal  broth;  which 
ha  fomething  of  an  intoxicating  effed,  producing  a 
glow  of  warmth,  and  raiiinghis  fpirits,  fo  as  to  render 
him  adiamed  of  his  defpondency.  Perhaps  in  the 
cafe  of  Sextius  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  commenta 
** L\b  6  r*es  Caefar  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowefs 
which  he  fuddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
hilerating  effed  of  fullenance,  which,  under  tueh  cir- 
cumdances,  it  is  probable  he  would  no  longer  decline. 
The  fad,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his  ficknefs 
p.or  the  fenfations  of  hunger  had  been  fo  violent  as 
much  to  impair  hi*  drength  of  body  or  vigour  of 
mind  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  life  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age  by  refilling  all  food,  appears  to 
have  experienced  eafe  from  his  diforder,  rather  than  any 
acute  fufFtrings  hy  famine  “  Sic  cum  bidub  cibo  fe 
abftinuiffet,  fubito  febris  deccffit,  leviorque  morbus  efle 
caepit :  tamen  propofitum  nihilo  fecius  perigit.  Ita- 
que  diequinto,  poftquar..  id confilium  inierat,  deceffit  99 
(Corn.  Nefos  in  Fit  Pomp.  Attic . )  From  the  former 
circumdance  it  has  been  c  njedured,  that  he  did  not 
wholly  deny  hiirifelf  the  ufe  of  water,  or  of  fome  other 
diluent.  But  though  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  may 
be  adduced  we  have  the  evidence  of  numerous  melan¬ 
choly  fads  to  {how,  that  the  prcfTure  of  want  is  agoni¬ 
zing  to  the  human  frame.  “  I  have  talked,  (fays  an 
f  Dr  Gott-  ingenious  writer  f),  with  the  captain  of  a  fhip,  who 
Smith’s  Hiji .  was  one  of  fix  that  endured  it  in  its  extremity,  and  who 
of  tie  Earth,  the  01,|y  peifon  that  had  not  loil  his  fenfes  when 

v<>^“126*they  received  accidental  relief.  He  affured  me  his 
pains  at  firft  were  fo  great,  as  to  be  often  tempted  to 
cat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the 
reft  of  his  crew  adually  for  fome  time  lived  upon  ; 
VIII.  Part  II. 


He  faid,  that  during' the  continuance  of  this  paroxyfm,  Hangar, 
he  found  his  pains  infupportable,  and  was  defirous  at  >  n 
one  time  of  anticipating  that  death  which  lie  thought 
inevitable  :  But  his  pains,  he  faid,  gradually  decreased 
after  the  fixth  day  (for  they  had  water  in  the  flip,  which 
kept  them  alive  fo  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  ftate 
rather  of  languor  than  defire  ;  nor  did  he  much  wifti 
for  food,  except  when  he  faW  others  eating  ;  and  that 
for  a  while  revived  his  appetite,  though  with  diminiih- 
ed  importunity*  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
his  health  was  almofl  deiiroyed,  a  thoufand  ftrange 
images  rofe  upon  his  mind  ;  and  every  one  of  his  fen¬ 
fes  began  to  bring  him  wrong  information*  The  mod 
fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  fetid  fmell  j 
and  every  thing  he  looked  at  took  a  greenifh  hue,  and 
fometimes  a  yellow.  When  he  was  prefented  with, 
food  by  the  (hip’s  company  that  took  him  and  his  men 
up,  four  of  whom  died  fhortly  after,  he  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  with  loathing  inftead  of  defire  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  four  days  that  his  ftomach  waz 
brought  to  its  natural  tone  ;  when  the  violence  of  his 
appetite  returned  with  a  fort  of  canine  eagerRefs.” 

To  thofe  who  by  their  occupations  are  expofed  tfr 
fuch  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  ferious  importance 
be  initruded  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The: 
American  Indians  are  faid  to  ufe  a  eompofition  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  fhells  of  fnails,  cockles,  and 
oyfters  calcined,  whenever  they  undertake  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  are  likely  to  be  deilitute  of  provifions.  It  is 
probable  the  Hulls  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime,  but  on¬ 
ly  fo  as  to  deilroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render  them 
fit  for  levigation.  The  mafs  is  dried,  and  formed  into 
pills,  of  a  proper  fize  to  be  held  between  the  gum  and 
lip,  which,  being  gradually  di floWed  and  fvvallowed,  ob- 
tund  the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  third.  To¬ 
bacco,  by  its  narcotic  quality,  feems  well  adapted  to 
ceunterad  the  uneafy  imprefiions  whuli  the  gaftric 
juice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  ilomach  when  it  i* 
empty  ;  and  the  combination  of  teftaceous  powders 
with  it  may  tend  to  correct  the  iecretion  that  is  iup- 
pofed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digeftion,  and  which,  if 
not  acid,  is  always  united  with  acidity.  Certain  at 
lend  it  is,  that  their  operation  is  both  grateful  and  fa- 
lutary  ;  for  we  find  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
Fail  Indies  mix  them  with  the  betel  nut,  to  the  chew¬ 
ing  of  which  they  are  univerfally  and  immoderately  ad- 
dided.  Perhaps  fuch  abfoibents  may  be  ufefully  ap¬ 
plied,  both  to  divide  the  dofes  and  to  moderate  the 
virulence  of  the  tobacco.  For,  in  the  internal  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  plant,  much  caution  is  requ'red,  as  it  pro¬ 
duces  ficknefs,  vertigo,  cold  clammy  fweats,  and  a 
train  of  other  formidable  fymptoms,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity.  During  the  time  of  war,  the  im- 
prefted  failors  frequently  bring  on  thefe  maladies,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  into  the  h  fpitals,  and  leleafed 
from  fervitude.  It  would  be  an  eafy  and  fafe  experi¬ 
ment  to  afcertain  the  efficacy,  and  to  adjuft  the  in  re- 
dients,  of  the  Indian  eompofition  mentioned.  And 
there  is  reafon  10  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be  in 
fome  degree  fuccefsful  \  for  it  is  known  that  fmoking 
tobacco  gives  relief  in  thofe  habitual  pains  of  the  fto¬ 
mach  which  appear  to  arife  from  the  irritation  of  the 
gaftric  fecretions.  The  like  effed  is  fometimes  produ¬ 
ced  by  inertafing  the  flow  of  faliva,  and  fwaliowing 
what  is  thus  difcliarged.  And  Dr  Perchral  has  related 
4  V  the 
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Jlunger.  the  cafe  of  a  gentlemau,  who  ufed  to  mafticate,  many 
■nr*'  hours  daily,  a  piece  of  lead,  which  being  neither 
hard,  friable,  nor  offenfive  to  the  palate,  fuited  his 
purpofe,  as  he  thought,  better  than  any  other  fub- 
ilance.  He  continued  the  cuftom  many  years,  deri¬ 
ving  great  eafe  from  it,  and  fullering  no  fenfible  inju¬ 
ry  from  the  poifonous  quality  of  the  metal.  On 
mentioning  this  fad  to  a  navy  furgeon,  the  Dodor  was 
told,  that  the  failors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont 
to  mitigate  third  by  rolling  a  bullet  in  their  mouth?. 
A  more  innocent  mean,  the  Dodor  obferves,  might  be 
deviftd  ;  but  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  fali- 
vary  glands  are  for  a  while  capable  of  furnifhing  a  fub- 
ftitute  for  drink.  When  a  fcarcity  of  wate*  occurs  at 
fea,  Dr  Franklin  has  advifed,  that  the  mariners,  ffiould 
bathe  themfelves  in  tubs  of  fait  water :  For,  in  pur- 
fuing  the  amufement  of  fwimming,  he  obferved,  that, 
however  thirdy  he  was  before  immerfion,  he  never 
continued  fo  afterwards ;  and  that,  though  he  foaked 
himfelf  feveral  hours  in  the  day,  and  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively  in  fait- water,  he  perceived  not,  in  confequence 
of  it,  the  lead  tadc  of  faltnefs  in  his  mouth.  .  He  alfo 
further  luggeds,  that  the  fame  good  efted  might  per¬ 
haps  be  derived  from  dipping  the  failor’s  apparel  in  the 
ha  ;  and  expredes  a  confidence  that  no  danger  of 
catching  cold  would  enfue. 

To  prevent  the  calamity  of  famine  at  fea,  it  has  been 
propofed  by  Dr  Lind,  that  the  powder  of  falep  ffiould 
conllitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  ffiip's  com¬ 
pany.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  difiolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly  ;  and  an  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles  furniffies  one  day's  fubfidence 
to  a  healthy  full  grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr  Per- 
cival's  experiments  it  appears,  that  falep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  any 
other  vegetable  produdion  now  ufed  as  food.  It  has 
the  property  alfo  of  concealing  the  naufeous  tade  of 
fait -water ;  and  confequently  may  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  at  fea,  when  the  dock  of  freffi  water  is  fo  far  con- 
finned,  that  the  mariners  are  put  upon  ffiort  allowance. 
By  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the  offen- 
fivenefs,  and  even,  in  foine  meafure,  correds  the  acri¬ 
mony  of  faked  and  putrefeent  meats.  But,  as  a  pre¬ 
servative  againd  hunger,  falep  would  be  mod  efficaci¬ 
ous  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  fuet.  By 
Swallowing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound  at 
proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the  domach  would  be  de¬ 
fended  from  irritation  :  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are 
highly  nutritive,  of  flow  digedion,  and  indifpofed  to 
pats  off  by  perfpiration,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adap¬ 
ted  to  fup port  life  in  fmall  quantities.  This  compofi- 
tion  is  fuperior  in  fimplicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in  ef¬ 
ficacy,  to  the  following  one,  fo  much  extolled  by  Avi¬ 
cenna  the  celebrated  Arabian  phyfician  ;  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  rhubarb,  caffia, 
tamarinds,  and  fenna,  into  the  materia  medica.  “  Take 
fweet  almonds  and  beef  fuet,  of  each  one  pound  ;  of 
the  oil  of  violets  two  oun'ces  ;  and  of  the  roots  of  marffi 
mallows  one  ounce  :  bray  thefe  ingredients  together  in 
mortar,  and  form  the  mafs  into  bolufes,  about  the  fize 
of  a  common  nut.”  Animal  fat  is  Angularly  powerful 
in  afiuaging  the  mod  acute  fenfations  of  third,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  narrative  of  the  fufferings  experienced  by 
ihofe  who  were  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta. 
A  hundred  and  forty-fix  perfons,  exhausted  by  fatigue 


and  military  duty,  were  there  thrud  together  into  a  Hunger, 
chamber  of  18  cubic  feet,  having  only  two  windows,  — — y  ■  ^ 
drongly  barred  with  iron,’  from  which,  in  a  clofe  ful- 
try  night,  and  in  fuch  a  climate  as  that  of  Bengal, 
little  or  no  circulation  of  freffi  air  could  be  enjoyed. 

In  a  few  minutes,  thefe  unhappy  wretches  fell  into  fo 
profufe  a  perfpiration,  that  an  idea  can  hardly  be 
formed  of  it  ;  and  this  was  fucceeded  by  a  raging 
third,  which  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  body  was 
drained  of  its  moidure.  Water  !  Water  !  became  the 
univerfal  cry;  and  an  old  foldier  on  the  outfide,  through 
pity,  fiirniffied  them  with  a  few  fkinfuls  of  it.  '  But 
thefe  fcanty  fupplies,  like  fprinklings  on  the  fire,  fer- 
ved  only  to  feed  and  increafe  the  flame.  From  this 
experience  of  its  effe&s,  Mr  Holwell,  their  chief,  de¬ 
termined  to  drink  no  more  ;  and  kept  his  mouth  moid 
by  fucking  the  perfpiration  out  of  his  ffiirt  flceves,  and 
catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face. 

“  You  cannot  imagine  (fays  he)  how  unhappy  I  was 
if  any  of  them  efcaped  me.”  He  came  into  the  pri- 
fon  without  his  coat,  the  feafon  being  too  hot  to  bear 
it  :  and  one  of  his  miferable  companions,  obferving  the 
expedient  he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  third,  rob¬ 
bed  him  from  time  to  time  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  dore.  This  plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  fervice  of  the  Ead  India  Com¬ 
pany,  afterwards  acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life 
to  the  many  comfortable  draughts  which  he  derived 
from  him.  Before  Mr  Holwell  adopted  this  mode  of 
relief,  he  had  attempted,  in  an  ungovernable  fit  of 
thiid,  to  drink  his  own  urine  :  but  it  was  fo  intenfe- 
ly  bitter,  that  a  fecond  tade  could  not  be  endured  ; 
whereas,  he  affures  us,  no  Bridol  water  could  be  more 
foft  and  pleafant  than  his  perfpiration.  And  this,  wc 
may  prefume,  confided  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by 
exceffive  heat,  and  exuding  from  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin.  > 

Perfons  who  have  been  accudomed  to  animal  food, 
are  foon  reduced  when  fupplied  only  with  the  farina- 
cea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the  comparative 
nutritive  powers  of  different  fubd^nces,  an  ingenious 
young  phyfician,  as  Dr  Percival  informs  us,  made  a 
variety  of  experiments  on  himfelf,  to  which  he  unfor- 
nately  fell  a  facrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon  bread 
and  water  ;  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he  every 
day  diminiflied  much  in  his  weight.  But  in  J784,  a 
dudent  of  phylic  at  Edinburgh  confined  himfelf  for 
a  longer  fpace  of  time  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  bread  daily  :  And  he  affured  our  au¬ 
thor,  that  he  paffed  through  the  ufual  labours  of  ftudy 
and  exercife  without  feeling  any  decay  of  health  or 
drength,  and  without  any  fenfible  lofs  of  bulk.  The 
cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvine  excretions,  were  very 
fcanty  during  the  whole  period  ;  and  the  difeharge  of 
faeces  occured  only  once  in  a  week.  In  this  cafe  the 
oily  and  coagulable  parts  of  thp  milk  probably  furniffi-  • 
ed  a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  contributed  to  check  the  wade  by  perfpiration 
and  other  difeharges ;  for  oleaginous  fubdances  are 
retained  long  in  the  body  by  their  vifeidity.  Dr 
Ruflel,  in  his  natural  Hidory  of  Aleppo,  relates,  that 
in  thofe  feafons  when  oil  abounds,  the  inhabitants,  by 
indulgence  in  it,  are  difpofed  to  fever,  and  affedted 
with  infarCtions  of  the  lungs  ;  maladies  which  indi-  . 
cate  both  retention  and  obftrudion.  Milk  has  been 
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fufpefted  by  fome  of  producing  fimilar  efFe&s,  though 
in  a  {lighter  degree  ;  and  the  ffree  ufe  of  it  has  been 
on  this  account  forbidden  to  aflhmatics. 

Gum  arabic  might  be  a  good  fubflitute  for  falep  in 
the  compofition  already  recommended  ;  and  as  it  will 
give  fuch  firmnefs  to  the  mafs,  as  to  require  mandu- 
cation,  the  faliva,  by  this  means  feparated  and  carried 
into  the  ftomach,  would  further  contribute  to  affuage 
the  fenfations  both  of  hunger  and  of  tliiril.  See 
Gum- Arabic*  This  gum,  combined  with  fugar  and 
the  whites  of  eggs,  has  been  lately  extolled  in  France, 
under  the  name  ©f  patlgumo ,  as  a  remedy  for  catarrhal 
defluxions.  Dr  Percival  has  feen  cakes  made  of  thefe 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  very  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purpofe  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are 
not  perifhable  in  the  hotteft  climates,  may  be  carried 
about  the  perfon  with  convenience,  and  though  very 
tough  are  pleafant  to  the  tafle.  In  the  formula  by 
tthieh  they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  fugarris  too 
large,  and  that  of  gum  arabic  too  fmall,  if  the  mafs  be 
intended  to  affuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author’s  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  “  Take  of  fine  fugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum 
arabic  one  ounce  :  Levigate  them  well  together ;  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rofe  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a  fufficient  quantity.” 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  thofe  who  have  fuflered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  circumfpedlion 
is  required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  thefe  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  adminiftered 
with  caution  and  judgment.  For  the  body,  by  long 
failing,  is  reduced  to  a  date  of  more  than  infantile 
debility ;  the  minuter  veffels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  organs,  collapfe  for  want  of  fluids  to  diilend 
them  ;  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  fhrink  in  their  capa¬ 
city  ;  and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having  fcarcely 
fufficient  energy  to  propel  the  fcanty  current  of  blood. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  a  proper  application  of  heat 
feems  an  effential  meafure,  and  may  be  effected  by 
placing  on  each  fide  a  healthy  man  in  contadl  with  the 
patient.  Pediluvia  or  fomentations  may  alfo  be  ufed  with 
advantage.  The  temperature  of  thefe  fhould  be  lower 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  and  gradually  increased 
according  to  the  efFecls  of  their  flimulus.  New  milk, 
weak  broth,  or  water  gruel,  ought  to  b$  employed  both 
for  the  one  and  the  other;  as  nutriment  may  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  fyflem  this  way,  by  pafiages  probably 
the  mod  pervious  in  a  date  of  failing,  if  not  tocf  long 
protracted,  “  A  lad  at  New-marketf ,  a  few  years  ago, 
having  been  almofl  flarved  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  weight  for  riding  a  match,  was 
weighed  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
ten  ;  and  he  was  found  to  have  gained  near  thirty 
ounces  in  weight  in  the  conrfe  of  an  hour,  though  he 
had  only  drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  interval. 
The  wine  probably  flimulated  the  adlion  of  the  nervous 
fyflem,  and  incited  nature,  exhautled  by  abflinence, 
to  open  the  abforbent  pores  of  the  whole  body,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fuck  in  fome  nourifhment  from  the  air.”  But 
no  fuch  abforption  as  this  can  be  expedled  in  a  (late 
of  extreme  weaknefs  and  emaciation  gradually  indu¬ 
ced;  becaufe  the  lymphatics  mufl  partake  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  want  of  tone  and  energy.  And  notwithftanding 
the  falutary  efFeCls  of  wine  in  the  cafe  of  the  jockey, 


who,  it  is  likely,  had  been  reduced  byfweatlnga9  well  Hunger, 
as  by  abflinence,  fuch  a  ftimulant  might  prove  dange- 
rous,  and  even  fatal  in  other  cafes.  It  appears  fafee 
therefore  to  advife  the  exhibition  of  cordials  in  very 
fmall  dofes,  and  at  firlt  confiderably  diluted.  Slen¬ 
der  wine-whey  will  perhaps  bell  anfwer  this  purpofe  ; 
an^  afford,  at  the  fame  time,  an  eafy  and  pleafant 
nourifhment.  When  the  flomach  lias  been  a  little 
ftrengthened,  an  egg  may  be  mixed  with  the  whey,  or 
adminiftered  under  fome  other  agreeable  form.  The 
yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro,  fufficient  for  a  meal ; 
and  the  narrative  of  this  noble  Venetian,  in  whom  a 
fever  was  excited  by  the  addition  of  only  two  ounces 
of  food  to  his  daily  allowance,  fhows,  that  the  return  to 
a  full  diet  fhould  be  conduced  with  great  caution,  and 
by  very  flow  gradations. 

HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  favage  nation,  who  formerly- 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  bordering  on  the 
Paulus  Masotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Afia.  Their  country,  as  de- 
feribed  by  Procopius,  lay  north  of  mount  Caucafus, 
which,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian 
Seas,  parts  Afiatic  Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania  ;  lying  on  the  ifthmus  between  the  two  feas 
above  mentioned.  Here  they  refided,  unknown  to 
other  nations,  and  themfelves  ignorant  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  till  the  year  376.  At  this  time,  an  hind  pur- 
fued  by  the  hunters,  or,  according  to  fome  authors* 
an  ox  flung  by  a  gad-fly,  having  pafied  the  marfh, 
was  followed  by  fome  Hunns  to  the  other  fide,  where 
they  difeovered  a  country  much  more  agreeable  than 
their  own.  On  their  return,  having  acquainted  their 
countrymen .  with  what  they  had  feen,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  palled  the  marfh,  and,  falling  upon  the  Alans  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  almofl  exterminated 
them.  They  next  fell  upon  the  Oflrogoths,  whom 
they  drove  out  of  their  country,  and  forced  to  retire 
to  the  plains  between  the  Boryflhenes  and  the  Tanais, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Podolea.  Then. attacking 
the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to  fhelter  themfelves 
in  the  moll  mountainous  parts  of  their  country  ;  till  at 
lad  the  Gothick  nations,  finding  it  impoffible  to  with- 
iland  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  obtained  leave 
from  the  emperor  Valens  to  fettle  in  Thrace. 

The  Hunns  thus  became  mailers  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  they 
continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodofius  L 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  them,  called  the 
Nephthalite  or  White  Hunns,  who  had  continued  in  Afia, 
over-rail  all  Mefopotamia,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  Edefia, 
where  they  were  repulfed  with  great  (laughter  by  the 
Romans.  The  European  Hunns  frequently  pafied  the 
Danube,  committing  the  greatefl  ravages  in  the  weftern 
empire ;  fometimes  they  fell  upon  the  eaflern  provinces, 
where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  They  were 
often  defeated  and  repulfed  by  the  Romans,  but  the 
empire  was  now  too  weak  to  fubdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  excurfions  ;  fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
mere  formidable  than  before.  In  441,  the  Hunns, 
under  Attil^,  threatened  the  weftern  empire  with  total 
deftru&ion.  This  monarch,  having  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines 
of  Perfia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Madia, 

4  U  2  Thrace^ 
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Hunger.  Thrace,  and  Illy ritum;  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs,  They  lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  dealt  up^  Hnng<!&* 
that  the  emperor,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Condan-  rightly  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  neigh-  — 
tinople,  withdrew  into  Alia.  Attila  then  broke  into  boaring  people.  Each  of  their  great  men  ufed  to 
Gaul  ;  where  he  took  and  dedroyed  feveral  cities,  choofe  20  or  more  companions  to  enjoy  with  him  his 
maffacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  greated  cruelty,  wealth,  and  partake  of  all  his  diverfnms ;  but,  upoir 
At  lad  he  was  driven  out  with  great  daughter  by  his  deceafe,  they  were  all  buried  with  hrn*  in  the  lame 
Aetius  the  Roman  general  and  Theodoric  king  of  grave.  This  cuftom  favouis  of  barbarity ;  but  in 
the  Goths,  and  could  never  afterwards  make  any  great  every  other  refpeft,  the  Nephthalite  were  a' far  more 


progrefs.  About  the  year  452  or  453  Attila  died, 
and  his  kingdom  was  immediately  fplit  into  a  number 
of  fmall  ones  by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged 
perpetual  war  with  each  other.  The  Hnnns  then  ceafed 
to  be  formidable,  and  became  daily  lefs  able  to  cope 
with  the  other  barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had 
kept  in  fubje&ion.  Still,  however,  their  dominion 
was  confiderable  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
they  were  mailers  of  Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  Servia, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Aullria, 
together  with  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of 
Hungary  'which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year 
776,  while  Charles  was  in  Saxony,  two  princes  of  the 
Hunns,  Caganus  and  Jugunus,fent  ambaffadors  to  him, 
defil  ing  his  friendfhip  and  alliance.  Charles  received  - 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  friendfhip,  and 
readily  complied  with  their  requed.  However,  they 
entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance  with  Taffila 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from  Charles,  and 
raifed  great  diflurbances  in  Germany  Charles  dif- 
fembled  his  refentment  till  he  had  entirely  reduced 
Bavaria,  when  he  refolved  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Hunns  for  thofe  fuccours  they  had  underhand  given  to 
his  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions;  and  having  by  that 
means  affembled  a  very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  gene¬ 
rals.  The  two  armies  entered  the  country  of  the 
Hunns  at  different  places,  ravaged  their  country  far 
and  near,  burnt  their  villages,,  and  took  all  their  ftrong 
holds.  This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the 
ople  were  almoft  totally  extirpated ;  nor  did  the 
unns  ever  afterwards  recover  themfelves,  or  appear 
as  a  didinA  nation. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Hunns;  the  Nepthalite  or  White  Hunns,  and 
the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  in¬ 
habited  a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on 
Perfia,  and  afca  great  diflance  from  the  Sarmatian  or 
Scythian  Hunns,  with  whom  they  had  no  intercourfe 
nor  the  lead  refemblance  either  in  their  perfons  or 
manners.  They  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often 
ferved  againfl  the  Romans  in  the  Perlian  armies;  but 
in  the  reign- of  the  emperor  Zeno,  being  provoked  by 
Perozes  kjng  of  Perfia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their 
country,  they  defeated  the  Perfians  in.  two  pitched 
buttles,  fRw  their  king,  over-ran  all  Perfia,  and  held 
it  in  fubje&ion  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  obliging 
Cabades,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them 
a  yearly  tribute.  Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writers 
®f  thofe  times  the  white  Hunns,  did  not  wander,  like 
the  others,  from  place  to  place,;  but,  .contented- with 
their  own  country,  which  fupplied  them  with  all  ne,- 
ceffaiies,  they  lived  under  a  regular  government,  fuh- 
je£  to  one  prince*,  and  feldom  made  inroads,  ,  unlefs 
provoked  either  into  the  Berdan, or  Roman  territories. 


civilized  nation  than  the  Scythian  Hunns,  who,  break¬ 
ing  into  the  empire,  filled  mod  of  the  provinces  of  Eu* 
rope  with  blood  and.  (laughter. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcel* 
liiius,  a  favage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  mofh1 
barbarous  nations.  They  begin,  to  pra&ife  theits 
cruelty,  fays  Jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the 
very  fir  ft  day  they  come  into  the  world,  cutting  and 
mangling  the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  tho- 
growth  of  hair,  which  they  mud  have  looked  upon* 
contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  other  nations,  as  unbe* 
coining  and  unmanly.  They  had,  perhaps,  in  this 
pra&ice  another  view,  which  Jornandes  feeras  to  infi- 
nuate  elfewhere,  viz.  to  {hike  terror  into  the  enemy 
with  their  countenances,  thus  deformed  and  covered 
with  fears.  They  had  no  other  food  but  roots  and 
raw  meat,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
fire,  and  no  houfes  at  all,  not  even  huts  ;  but  lived 
conftantly  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
mountains,  where,  from  their  infancy,  tl>ey  were  inured  * 
to  hunger,  third,  and  all  manner  of  hardfhips :  nayy 
they  had  fuch  an  avtrfion  to  lioufes,  which  they  called 
the  fepulchres  of  the  living,  that,  when  they  went  into 
other  countries,  they  could  harly  be  prevailed  upoa.. 
to  come  within  the  walls  of  any  houfe,  not  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  when  fhut  up  and  covered.  They  ufed 
even  to  eat  and  deep  on  horfeback,  fcarce  ever  dif- 
mounting;  which,  in  all  likelihood,  induced  Zofimus  ~ 
to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could  not  walk.  They  co¬ 
vered  their  nakednefs  with  goats  (kins,  or  the  flans  of 
u  fort  of  mice  fewed  together.  Day  and  night  were 
indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying,  felling,  eating,  and  - 
drinking.  They  had  no  law,  nor  any  kind  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  complied  with  their  inclinations,  whatever  * 
they  prompted  them  to,  without  the  lead  reflraint,  or 
didin&ion  betwen  good  and  evil.  In  war,  they  be¬ 
gan  the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  an  hideous  noife  2 
but  if  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition,  their 
fury  began  to  abate  after  the  fird  onfet ;  and  when  - 
once  put  into  diforder,  they  never  rallied,  but  fled  iar 
the  utmoff  confufion.  They  were  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  befieging  towns;  and  authors  obferve, 
that  they  never  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp.  They 
were  a  faitblefs  nation,  and  thought  themfelves  n® 
longer  bound  by  the  mod.  folemn  treaties,  than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.  Hence  wa 
often  find  them,  upon  the  lead  profpe&  of  obtaining 
more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  in  defiance  of  the  mod  folemn  oaths  and 
engagements.  Several  corps  of  Hunns,  after  their 
coming  into  Europe,  ferved  in  the  Roman,  armies 
againd  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations ;  nay, 
they  were  ready,  for  hire, .to  fight  againd  each  other, 
being  blind- to  every  other  regard  and  confideration. 

HUNGERED  RD,  a  town  of>  Berkfhire  in  Eng- 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Rennet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
foil*  It  n  a  great,  thoroughfare  in  Ahe  Bath  and  Bri? 
a  .  ft*} 


turnin' 


guetr, 

Hunter. 
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ftbl*  road,  65  miles  from  London;  and  was  formerly 
called  Ingh ford-  Charnamjlreet .  The  conftable  of  this 
town,  who  is  chofen  annually,  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
which  he  holds  immediately  of  the  crown.  They  have 
a  horn  here  which  holds  about  a  quart,  and  appears  by 
an  infcription  on  it  to  have  been  given  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  royal  fifhery,  in  a 
part  of  the  river  which  abounds  with  good  trouts  and 
craw-fifh.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednefdays,  and  fair 
in  Anguft. 

HUNNINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alface, 
and  in  Su-ntgaw,  fubjeft  to  the  French  ;  ftated  on  the 
Rhine,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  E.  Long.  M .  40* 
N.  Lat.  47.  42% 

HUNTER,  a  name  given  to  a  horfe  qualified  to 
carry  a  perfon  in  the  chace.  The  fhape  of  the  horfe 
defigned  for  this  fervice,  (hould  be  ftroftg  and  well  knit 
together,  as  the  jockeys  exprefsit.  Irregular  or  uns* 
qual  fhapes  in  thefe  creatures  arc  always-  a  token  of 
weaknefs.  The  inequalities-  in  fhape  which  fhow  a 
horfe  improper  for  the  chace,  are  the  having  a  large 
head  and  a  fmall  neck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot, 
and  the  like.  The  head  of  the  hunter  fhould  indeed 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  fhould  alfo  be  thick  and 
ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  head  fhould  be  lean,  the 
Bolt rils  wide,  and  the  windpipe  ftraight. 

The  hunter,  in  order  to  his-  behaving  well  in  the 
field,  ought  to  have  great  care  and  indulgence  in  the 
ftable  :  he  ought  to  have  as  much  reft  and  quiet  as 
may  be,  to  be  kept  well  fupplied  with  good  meat, 
clean  litter,  and  freftr  water  by  him;  he  fhould  be  often 
d  re  fled,  and  fuffered  to  deep  as  much  as  he  pleafes. 
He  fhould  be  fo  fed,  that  his  dung  may- be  rather  foft 
than  hard,  and  it  mult  be  of  a  bright  and  clean  colour. 
All  this  may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  continual  ob 
fervance  and  change  of*  his  food,  as  occafion  requires. 
After  his  ufual  fcourings  he  fhould  have  exereifes  and 
mafhes  of  fwcet  malt,  or  bread  and  beans;  or  wheat  and 
beans  mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  belt  food,  and  bean® 
and  oats  his  worft. 

Some  very  great  fportfmen  are  for  keepingtheir 
korfes  out  aL grafs  all  tire  buck*hunting  feafon,  never 
taking  them  up  into  the  ftable  at  all*. but  allowing 
them  in  the  field  as-much  oats  with  their  grafs  as  they 
will  eat/  The  horfe  may  be  thus  rid  three  days  in  the 
week  for  the- whole  feafon,  and  never  damaged  by  it, 
jaor  ever  (bowing  any*  marks  of  harm  afterwards.* 

The  whole  fliape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a  hunter* 
fhould  be  this:  The  ears  fhould  be  fmall,  open,  and 
pricked;  or  though  they  be  fomewhat  long,  yet  if 
they  ftand  up  ere&  and  bold  like  thofe.of  a. fox,  it  is  a 
fign  of  toughnefs  or  hardinefs*.  The-forehead  fhould 
be  1  ong  and  broad,  not  flat;  or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,. 

faced,  but  rifing  in  the  middle  like  that  of  a  hare; 
the  feather  fhould  be  placed  above  the  eye,  the  contra-. 
Ty  being.thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blindnefs.  The 
eyes  fhould  be  full,  large,  and  bright ;  the  noftrila  not 
♦nly  large,  but  looking  red  and  frefh  within  ;  for  an 
#pen  and  frefh  noftril  is  always  efteemed  a  fign  of  a 
£pod  wind.'  The  month  fhould  be  large,  deep  in  the 
wicks,  and  hairy. /The- wind  pipe  fhould  be  large, 
and  appear  ftraight  when  he  bridles  his  head  ;  for  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a  bow  on  his  bridling, 
it  is  not  formed  for  a  free  paflage  of  the  breath.  This 
iff  eft  in  a  horfe  is  expreffed  among  the  dealers  by  the 
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phrafe  cock-throppIeJ,  The  head  fhould  be  fo  fet  on  to  HlriMf* 
the  neck,  that  a  fpace  may  be  felt  between  the  neck 
and  the  chine  ;  when  there  is  no  fuch  fpace,  the  horfe 
is  faid  to  be  bull-necked  ;  and  this  is  not  only  a  blemifh  5 
in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it  alfo  occafions  his 
wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  creft  fhould  be  ftrong, 
firm,  and  well  rifen  ;  the  neck  fhould  be  ftraight  and 
firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ;  the  breaft  fhould  be  ftrong 
and  broad,  the  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  the  fillets  large, 
the  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad,  the  legs  clean, 
flat,  and  ftraight  ;  and,  finally,  the  mane  and  tail 
ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  not  fhort  and  bufhy,  the 
laif  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnefs.  When  a  hunter 
is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  taught  fuch  obedience, 
that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  rider’s  fignals  both 
of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  the  fpurs:  that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way 
forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and 
a  right  placing  of  his  head;  and  has  learned  to  flop 
and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fufficiently  advanced, 
he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a  rule  with  all  ftaunch 
fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  fhould  be  ufed  in  hunting  till 
he  is  full  five  years  old  ;  fome  will  hunt  them  at  four, 
but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not  come  up  to  his  true 
ftrengthand  courage,  and  will  not  only  fail  at  every 
tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjedf  to  ftrains  and  accident*, 
of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if  he  were  to  be  kept 
another  year  firft,  when  his  fttength  would  be  more 
confirmed. 

When  the  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put; 
to  grafs  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Bartholomew- 
tide for.  the  weather  between  thefe  is  fo  hot,  that  it 
will  be  very  proper  to  tpare  him  from  work.  At  Bar¬ 
tholomew  tide,  the  ftrength  of  the  grafs  beginning  to 
be  nipped  by  frofts  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to 
engender  crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  fhould  be  taken  up 
while  his  coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  fleck  and  put  into  the 
ftable.  When  he  is  firft  brought  home,  he  fhould  be 
put  in  fomeTecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may 
evacuate  his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  all  at 
once  to  the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  he  may  be 
ftabled  up.  It  is  a  general  rule » with  many  not  to 
clothe  and  ftable  up  their  hoi fes  till  two  or  three  days 
after  they  are  taken  from  grafs,  and  others  who  put 
them  in  the  ftable  after  the  firft  night,  yet  will  not 
dref3  and  clothe  them  till  three  or  four  days  afterward; 
but  all  this,  except  the  keeping  the  horfe  one  day  in  a 
large'  and  cool  place,  is  neediefs  caution. 

There  is  a  general  pra&ice  among  the  grooms*  in  * 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-lira w  as 
foon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay  " 
they  do  this  to  take  up  their  bellies  ;  but  there  feeme  > 
much  reafon  to  difapprove  of  this.  The  change  is  very 
violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  ,  more  than 
is  at  firlt  perceived.  It  is  always  found  that  the  dung 
is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with- pain  and 
difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this  fort  • 
of  horfe..  It  is  better  therefore*  to  avoid  this  ftraw- 
feeding,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing*  warm 
cloathing,  and '.good  old  hay*- and  old  corn,  than  to 
have  recourfe  to  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  hag  * 
been  properly  food;  sod  the  fooes  have  had  time  to  t 
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Hunter,  [  fettle  to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treat- 

mm~Ymmmar  ed  in  this  manner:  the  groom  ought  to  vifit  him  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning,  at  five  o’clock  in  the  long  days,  and 
at  fix  in  the  fhort  ones ;  he  mull  then  clean  out  the 
liable,  and  feel  the  horfe’s  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to 
find  the  Hate  of  his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and 
flabby,  there  is  a  necefiity  of  good  diet  to  harden  it, 
otherwife  any  great  exercife  will  occafion  fwellings 
and  goutinefs  in  the  heels.  After  this  examination,  a 
handful  or  two  of  good  old  oats,  well  lifted,  Ihould  be 
given  him ;  this  will  make  him  have  more  inclination 
to  water,  and  will  alfo  make  the  water  fit  better  on  his 
flomach,  than  if  he  drank  fading.  After  this  he  is  to 
be  tied  up  and  dreffed.  If  in  the  doing  of  this  he 
opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would  bite,  or  attempts  to 
kick  at  the  perfon,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  teeth  of  the 
curry-comb  are  too  fharp,  and  mult  be  filed  blunter. 
If  after  this  he  continues  the  fame  tricks,  it  is  through 
wantonnefs,  and  he  Ihould  be  corredted  for  it  with  the 
whip.  The  intent  of  currying  being  only  to  raife 
the  dull,  this  is  to  be  brufhed  off  afterwards  with  a 
horfe*  tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other  light  brufh. 
Then  he  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the  brulh,  and 
dulled  a  fecond  time  ;  he  Ihould  then  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs,  and  whatever 
foulnefs  there  is,  Ihould  be  picked  off.  When  this 
is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  firft,  a  large  faddle- 
cloth  is  to  be  put  on,  reaching  down  to  the  fpurring 
place  ;  then  the  faddle  is  to  be  put  on,  and  a  cloth 
thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold  :  then  rub 
down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron  picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane- 
comb.  Laftly,  it  is  a  cullom  to  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
mouth  juft  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  liable. 
He  Ihould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at  leal! 
to  fome  running  water,  and  there  watered  ;  but  he 
mull  only  be  fuffered  to  take  about  half  his  water  at 
one  drinking. 

It  is  the  cullom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a 
violent  rate  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water  ;  but 
this  is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endan¬ 
gers  the  breaking  a  horfe’s  wind  more  than  any  other 
practice,  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  burfting 
very  good  horfes.  It  ufes  them  alfo  to  the  difagreeable 
trick  we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon 
as  ever  they  come  out  of  the  water :  and  with  fome  it 
makes  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will  ra 
ther  endure  thirft,  and  hurt  themfelves  greatly  by  it, 
than  bring  on  the  violent  exercife  which  they  remem¬ 
ber  always  follows  it.  The  better  Way  is  to  walk  him 
a  little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a 
gentle  gallop  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  Ihould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hilly  place  near  the  watering  place,  it  is  always 
well  to  ride  up  to  it ;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofen  where  there  is  free  air  and  fun.  That  the 
creature  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be 
galloped,  but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hour,  and 
then  taken  home  to  the  liable.  The  pleafure  the  horfe 
liimfelf  takes  in  thefe  airings  when  well  managed  is 
very  evident  ;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  ftirug  up 
his  body  :  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  Hand  Hill 
to  ftale,  dung,  or  liften  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be 
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hindered  from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  Hunter.^ 
this  kind.  » >  ■■■*■< 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  arc  very  evident ; 
they  purify  the  blood,  teach  the  creature  how  to  make 
his  breathing  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  an  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  ftalled  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  liable  Ihould  be  frelh,  and  by  ftirring  this 
and  whittling,  he  will  be  brought  to  ftale.  Then  he 
is  to  be  led  to  his  Hall,  and  tied  up,  and  again  care¬ 
fully  rubbed  down  ;  then  he  Ihould  be  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that, 
made  to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  This, 
as  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  obferves,  is  a  cullom  which 
we  learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are  of  all  people  the 
moft  nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Over  this  cover¬ 
ing  there  Ihould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight 
ftraps ;  this  keeps  his  belly  in  lhape,  and  does  not 
hurt  him.  This  cloatl  ing  will  be  fufficient  while  the 
weather  is  not  very  Ihaip  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when 
the  hair  begins  to  rife  and  ftart  in  the  uncovered  parts,, 
a  woollen  cloth  is  to  be  [added,  and  this  will  always 
prove  fully  fufficient. 

Different  horfes,  and  different  feafons,  make  variety 
of  the  degree  of  cloathing  neceffary  ;  but  there  always 
is  an  obvious  rule  to  point  out  the  neceffary  changes, 
the  roughnefs  of  the  coat  being  a  mark  of  the  want  of 
cloathing,  and  the  fmoothnefs  of  it  a  proof  that  the 
cloathing  is  fufficient.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the 
hair  is  found  to  ftart,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  farther 
cloathing  is  to  be  added. 

If  the  horfe  fweat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign 
that  he  is  over  fed  and  wants  exercife  ;  this  therefore 
is  eafily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more  after  the  horfe 
is  come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  Ihould  give  him 
a  wifp  of  clean  hay,  making  him  eat  it  out  of  his 
hand;  after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out, 
and  a  quartern  of  oats  clean  fifted  be  given  him.  If  he 
eats  up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  Ihould  have  more 
given  him  ;  but  if  he  is  flow  and  indifferent  about  it, 
he  muft  have  no  more.  The  bufinefs  is  to  give  him 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  flefh  too  faft  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  Hinted  to  prevent  it,  but  only  his  exer¬ 
cife  increafed  ;  this  will  take  down  his  flefh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  ftrength  and  wind.  After  the 
feeding  in  the  morning  is  over  the  liable  i3  to  be  fhut 
up,  only  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He 
need  be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o’clock,  and  then 
only  rubbed  down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  of  his 
evening  watering,  which  is  four  o’clock  in  theft^mmer 
and  three  in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered, 
he  muft  be  kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  or  more  if  necef¬ 
fary,  and  then  taken  home  and  rubbed  as  after  the 
morning  watering.  Then  he  is  to  have  a  feed  of  corn 
at  fix  o’clock,  and  another  at  nine  at  night  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  then  cleaned,  and  his  litter  put  in  order,  and  hay 
enough  left  foi  the  night,  he  is  to  be  left  till  morning.' 

This  is  the  direction  for  one  day,  and  in  this  manner 
he  is  t©  be  treated  every  day  for  a  fortnight  ;  at  the 
end  of  wnich  time  his  fleih  will  be  fo  hardened,  his 
wind  f  ^proved,  and  his  mouth  fo  quickened,  and 
his  gaiiop  brought  to  fo  good  a  llroke,  that  he  will  be 
3  ** 
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Hunter,  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting.  During  the  time 
—  that  he  is  ufed  to  hunting,  he  mull  be  ordered  on  his 
days  of  reft  exa&ly  as  he  is  dire&ed  for  the  fortnight 
when  he  is  in  preparation  ;  but  as  his  exercife  is  now 
greatly  increafed,  he  muft  be  allowed  a  more  length¬ 
ening  food,  mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans  at  every  feed¬ 
ing  with  liis  oats. 

And  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the  follow¬ 
ing  bread  muft  be  given  :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made 
into  an  indifferently  fine  meal;  then  knead  it  into 
dough  with  fome  warm  water  and  a  good  quantity  of 
yeaft  ;  let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  rife  and  fwtll,  which 
will  make  the  bread  the  lighter  ;  then  make  it  it  into 
loaves  of  a  peck  each,  and  let  it  he  baked  in  a  flow 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt  ;  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  muft  be 
fet  bottom  upwards  to  cool  :  when  it  is  one  day  old 
the  cruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  and  the  crumb  given 
him  for  food.  When  this  is  ready,  he  fhould  have 
fome  of  it  at  lead  once  in  the  day  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
made  the  only  food,  but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats 
alone,  fome  of  oats  and  this  bread,  and  fome  of  oats 
and  beans  mixed  together.  The  making  a  variety  in 
this  manner  being  the  beft  of  all  methods  of  keeping 
up  the  appetite,  which  is  often  apt  to  fail. 

The  day  before  the  horfe  is  to  hunt,  he  muft  have 
no  beans,  becaufe  they  are  hard  of  digeftion,  but  only 
fome  oats  with  this  bread  ;  or  if  he  will  be  bre tight  to 
eat  the  bread  alone,  that  will  be  beft  of  all.  His  even¬ 
ing  feed  fhould  on  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than 
ufual  ;  and  after  this  he  is  only  to  have  a  wifp  of 
hay  out  of  the  groom’s  hand  till  he  return  from  hunt¬ 
ing. 

HUNTER  (Dr William),  a  celebrated  anatomift  and 
phy  fician,  v  as  born  on  the  23d  of  May  ryiB,  at  Kilbride 
Dr  Foart  the  county  of  Lanerk  in  Scotland.  He  was  the  fe- 
f Tc™nt'*f  vent^  ten  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,  who 
*  the* life  and  refided  on  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  parifh  called  Long  Cal- 
writings  of  derwood ,  which  had  been  long  in  the  poffeffion  of  his 
Dr  IV.  family.  His  great  grandfather  by  his  father’s  fide, 

Hunter.  wag  a  yOU11ger  fon  of  Hunter  of  Hunterfton,  chief  of 

the  family  of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his 
father  fent  him  to  the  college  of  Glafgow.  In  this  fe- 
minary  he  paffed  five  years;  and  by  his  prudent  beha¬ 
viour  and  diligence  acquired  the  efteenr  of  the  profef- 
fors,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  fcholar.  His 
father  had  defigned  him  for  the  church  ;  but  the  idea 
of  fubferibing  to  articles  of  faith  was  fo  repugnant  to 
the  liberal  mode  of  thinking  he  had  already  adopted, 
that  he  felt  an  infuperable  aveifion  to  his  theological 
purfuits.  In  this  date  of  mind  he  happened  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  Dr  Cullen,  the  late  celebrated 
profeffor  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  then  juft  eftablifhed 
in  praftice  at  Hamilton  under  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Dr  Cullen’s  converfation  foon  de¬ 
termined  him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  the  church, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic.  His 
father’s  confent  having  been  previoufiy  obtained,  Mr 
Hunter  in  1737  went  to  refide’  with  Dr  Cullen.  In 
the  family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he 
paffed  nearly  three  years  ;  and  thefe,  as  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  acknowledge,  weie  the  lrappiefl  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  then  agreed,  that  he  fhould  go  and 
grofecute  his  medical  ftudies  at  Edinburgh  and  Lon¬ 


don,  and  afterwards  retuin  to  fettle  at  Hamilton  in  Hunter, 
partnerfhip  with  Dr  Cullen.  He  accordingly  fet  out 
for  Edinburgh  in  November  1740;  and  continued  there 
till  the  following  fpring,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
medical  profeffors,  and  amongft  others  thofe  of  the  late 
Dr  Alexander  Monro,  who  many  years  afterwards,  in 
allufion  to  this  circumftance,  ftyled  himfelf  his  old 
majler . 

Mr  Hunter  arrived  in  London  in  the  fummer  of 
1741,  and  took  up  hisrefidence  at  Mr,  afterwards  Dr, 
Smellie’s,  who  was  at  that  time  an  apothecary  in  Pall 
Mall.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  his  countryman  Dr  James  Douglas,  from  Mr 
Foulis  printer  at  Glafgow,  who  had  been  ufeful  to  the 
Do£tor  in  collecting  for  him  different  editions  of  Ho¬ 
race.  Dr  Douglas  was  then  intent  on  a  great  anato¬ 
mical  work  on  the  bones,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  and  was  looking  out  for  a  young  man  of  a- 
bilities  and  induftry  whom  he  might  employ  as  a  dif- 
feftor.  'I'liis  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  finding  him  acute  and  fenfible,  he 
defired  him  to  make  him  another  vilit.  A  fecond  con¬ 
verfation  confirmed  the  doftor  in  the  good  opinion  he 
had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter  ;  and  without  any  farther 
hefitation  he  invited  him  into  his  family  to  afiift  in  his 
diffedtions  and  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  liH 
fon. — Mr  Hunter  having  accepted  Dr  Douglas’s  invi¬ 
tation,  was  by  his  fiiendly  afliftance  enabled  to  enter 
himfelf  as  a  furgeon’s  pupil  at  St  George’s  Hofpital 
under  Mr  James  Wilkie,  and  as  a  differing  pupil  un¬ 
der  Dr  Frank  Nichols  who  at  that  time  taught  ana¬ 
tomy  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  likewife  at«v 
tended  a  courfe  of  le&ures  on  experimental  philofophy 
by  Dr  Defaguliers.  Of  thefe  means  of  improvement 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  a  proper  ufe.  He  foon  became* 
expert  in  diffe&ion,  and  Dr  Douglas  was  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  having  feveral  of  his  preparations  engraved. 

But  before  many  months  had  elapfed,  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lofe.this  excellent  friend. — The  death  of  Dr 
Douglas,  however,  made  no  change  of  the  fituation  of 
our  author.  He  continued  to  refide  with  the  Do&or’s 
family,  and  to  purfue  his  fludies  with  the  fame  diligence 
as  before. 

In  1743  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
effay  on  the  Strudlure  and  Difeafes  of  articulating 
Cartilages.  This  ingenious  paper,  on  a  fubjeCt  which 
till  then  had  not  been  fufficiently  inveftigated,  affords 
a  (hiking  teftimony  of  the  rapid  progiefs  he  had  made 
in  his  anatomical  inquiries.  As  he  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  teach  anatomy,  his  attention  was  dire&ed 
principally  to  this  obje£l;  and  it  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  additional  mark  of  his  prudence,  that  he 
did  not  precipitately  engage  in  this  attempt,  but 
paffed  feveral  years  in  acquiring  fucli  a  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  fuch  a  collection  of  preparations,  as  might, 
infure  him  fuccefs.  Dr  Nichols,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
municated  his  fcheme,  and  wrhc  declined  giving  lec¬ 
tures  about  that  time  in  favour  of  the  late  Dr  Law¬ 
rence,  did  hot  give  him  much  encouragement  to  pro- 
fecute  it.  But  at  length  an  opportunity  prefented  it- 
felf  for  the  difplay  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.  A  fo- 
ciety  of  navy  furgeons  had  an  apartment  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  they  engaged  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Sharpe 
to  deliver  a  courfe  of  le&ures  on  the  operations  of  fur- 
gery.  Mr  Sharpe  continued  to  regeat  this  courfe,, 
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Hunter,  till  finding  that  it  interfered  too  much  with  his  other 
engagements,  he  declined  the  tafk  in  favour  of  Mr 
‘Hunter  ;  who  gave  the  fociety  fo  much  fatisfadion, 
that  they  requested  him  to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy, 
and  at  firft  he  had  the  ufe  of  their  room  for  his  lec¬ 
tures.  This  happened  in /the  winter  of  1746.  He 
is  faid  to  have  experienced  much  folicitude  when  he 
began  to  fpeak  in  public:  but  the  applaufe  he  met  with 
foon  infpired  him  with  courage  ;  and  by  degrees  he 
became  fo  fond  of  teaching,  that  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death  he  was  never  happier  than  .when  employ¬ 
ed  in  delivering  a  lecture.  The  profits  of  his  two  firft 
eourfes  were  confiderable  ;  but  by  contributing  to  the 
wants  of  different  friends,  he  found  hknfelf  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  next  feafon  obliged  to  defer  his  ledures  for 
a  fortnight,  merely  becaufe  he  had  .not  money  enough 
to  defray  the  neceffary  expence  of  advertifements. 

In  1747,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  furgeons  ;  and  in  the  fpring  of  the  following 
year,  foon  after  the  clofe  of  his  ledures,  he  fet  out  in 
company  with  his  pupil,  Mr  James  Douglas,  on  a 
tour  through  Holland  to  Paris.  His  ledures  fuffered 
no  interruption  by  this  journey,  as  lie  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  foon  enough  to  prepare  for  his  winter-courfe, 
which  began  about  the  ufual  time. 

,At  .firft  he  pradifed  both  furgery  and  midwifery  ; 
but  to  the  former  of  thefe  lie  had  always  an  averfion. 
His  patron,  Dr  James  Douglas,  had  acquired  confider- 
able  reputation  in  midwifery ;  and  this  probably  indu¬ 
ced  Mr  Hunter  to  dire&  his  views  chiefly  to  the  fame 
line  of  pradice.  His  being  eleded  one  of  the  furgeon 
men-midwives,  firft  to  the  Middlefex,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Britifh  Lying-in  Hofpital,  affifted  in 
bringing  him  forward  in  this  branch  of  his  profeffion, 
in  which  he  was  recomnyended  by  feveral  of  the  moft 
eminent  furgeons  of  that  time,  who  refpeded  his  ana¬ 
tomical  talents  and  wiffied  to  encourage  him.  But 
*thefe  were  not  the  only  circumftances  that  contributed 
to  his  fuccefs.  He  owed  much  to  his  abilities,  and 
-much  to  his  perfon  and  manner,  which  eminently  qua¬ 
lified  him  for  the  pradice  of  midwifery. 

In  « 750,  he  feems  to  have  entirely  relinquifhed  his 
*views  in  furgery ;  as  in  that  year  he  obtained  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Do&or  of  Phyiic  from  the  university  of  Glaf- 
gew,  and  began  to  pradife  as  a  phyfician.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  the  family  of  Mrs  Douglas,  and 
went  to  refide  in  Jermyn-ftreet.  In  the  fummer  of 
1751  he  revifited  his  native  country,  for  which  he  al¬ 
ways  retained  a  cordial  affedion.  His  mother  was  Rill 
living  at  Long  Calderwood,  which  was  now  become 
his  property  by  the  death  of  his  brother  James.  Dr 
Cullen,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a  fincere  re¬ 
gard,  was  then  eftablifhed  at  Glafgow,  and  had  ac¬ 
quired  confiderable  reputation  both  as  a  praditioner 
and  teacher  of  phyiic ;  fo  that  the  two  friends  bad 
the  pleafure  of  being  able  to  congratulate  each  other 
on  their  mutual  profperity.  During  this  vifit  he 
{bowed  his  attachment  to  his  little  paternal  inheritance, 
by  giving  many  inftrudions  for  repairing  and  impro¬ 
ving  it,  and  for  purchafing  any  adjoining  lands  that 
might  be  offered  for  fale.  After  this  journey  to  Scot¬ 
land,  to  which  he  devoted  only  a  few  weeks,  he  was  ne¬ 
ver  abfent  from  London,  unlefs  his  profefiional  engage¬ 
ments,  as  fomelimes  happened,  required  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  diftance  from  the  capital 
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In  1 75 an  the  refignation  of  Dr  Layard,  one  of  .’Hunter, 
the  phyficians  of  the  Biitifh  lying-in  hofpital,  we  find  u 

the  governors  of  that  inftitution  voting  their  “  thanks 
to  Dr  Hunter  for  the  ferviees  he  had  done  the  hofpi¬ 
tal,  and  for  his  continuing  in  it  as  one  of  the  phy¬ 
ficians  4”  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  eftabliflied  in 
this  office  without  the  ufual  form  of  an  eledion.  The 
"year  following  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Phyficians.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  eleded 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  ;  and  to  the  Obferva - 
tlons  and  Inquiries  published  by  that  fociety,  he  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  contributed  ftveral  valuable  papers. 

In  1  762,  we  find  him  warmly  engaged  in  controver- 
fy,  fupporting  his  claim  to  different  anatomical  difeo- 
veries,  in  a  work  intitled  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  corred  and  fpirited.  As  an  excufe 
for  the  tardinefs  with  which  he  brought  forth  this 
work,  he  obferves  in  his  introdudion,  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  little  to  fpare  ;  that 
the  fubjed  was  unpleafant,  and  therefore  he  was  very 
feldom  in  the  humour  to  take  it  up.  in  this  publica¬ 
tion  he  confined  himftlf  chiefly  to  a  difpute  with  the 
prefent  learned  profeffor  of  anatomy  at  Edinburgh, 
concerning  injedions  of  the  tefticle,  the  duds  of  the 
lacrymal  gland,  the  origin  and  ufe  of  the  lymphatic 
veffels,  and  abforption  by  veins.  He  likewife  defend¬ 
ed  himfelf  again!!  a  reproach  thrown  upon  him  by* 
profeffor  Monro  fenior,  by  giving  a  concife  account  of 
a  cont.-overfy  he  was  involved  in  with  Mr  Pott  con¬ 
cerning  the  difeovery  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  It 
was  not  long  before  Mr  Pott  took  occafion  to  give  the 
public  his  account  of  the  difpute ;  and,  in  reply. 

Dr  Hunter  added  a  fupplement  to  his  commenta¬ 
ries.  No  man  was  ever  more  tenacious  than  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  of  what  lie  conceived  to  be  his  anatomical  rights* 

This  was  particularly  evinced  in  the  year  1780,  when 
his  brother  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  dif¬ 
eovery  lie  had  made  25  years  before,  relative  to  the 
flrudnre  of  the  placenta,  the  communication  bttweea 
it  and  the  uterus,  and  the  vafcularity  of  the  fpongy 
chorin.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  fociety,  a  letter 
was  read,*in  which  Dr  Hunter  put  in  his  claim  to  the 
difeovery  in  queftion.  This  letter  was  followed  by  a 
reply  from  Mr  John  Hunter,  and  here  the  difpute 
■ended. 

In  1 762,  when  the  queen  became  pregnant,  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  was  confulted and  two  years  afterwards  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  t® 
her  majefty. 

About  this  time  his  avocations  were  fo  numerous, 
that  he  became  defirous  of  leffening  his  fatigue  ;  and 
having  noticed  the  ingenuity -and  affiduous  application 
of  the  late  Mr  William  Hewfon,  F.  R.  S.  who  was 
then  one  of  his  pupils,  he  engaged  him  firft  as  an  af- 
fiflant,  and  afterwards  as  a  partner,  in  his  lectures* 

This  connedion  continued  till  the  year  1770;  when 
fome  difputes  happened,  which  terminated  in  ,a  fepa- 
ration.  Mr  Hewfon  was  fucceeded  in  the  part nerfhip 
by  Mr  Cruikfliank,  vvhofe  anatomical  abilities  are 
defervedly  refpeded. 

In  1 767,  Dr  Hunter  wa3  eleded  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  :  and  in  the  year  following  communi¬ 
cated  to  that  learned  body  obfervations  on  the  bones, 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  elephants  bones,  which  have 
been  found  near  the  river  Ohio  in  America.  Thia 
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Hunter.  was  not  the  only  fubjeX  of  natural  hiftory  on  which 
our  author  employed  his  pen  ;  for  in  a  fubfequent  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philo fophical  TranfaXions,  we  find  him 
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eludes  with  explaining  the  particular  plan  of  his  own 
lectures.  Befides  thefe  manuferipts,  he  has  alfo  left 
behind  him  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes  of  diflec- 
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offering  his  remarks  on  feme  bones  found  in  the  rock  tion «  moftly  relating  to  pregnant  women 
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of  Gibraltar,  and  which  he  proves  to  have  belonged  to 
feme  quadruped.  In  the  fame  work,  likewife,  he  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  the  nyl-ghau,  an  Indian  animal 
not  described  before.  In  1768^  Dr  Hunter  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  the  inftitution  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  lie  was 
appointed  by  his  majefty  to  the  office  of  profeiTor  of  ana- 
tomy.  This  appointment  opened  anew  Held  for  his  abi¬ 
lities;  and  he  engaged  in  it,  as  he  did  in  every  other  pur- 
fuit  of  his  life,  with  unabating  zeal.  He  now  adapted  his 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  objeXs  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  and  the  nov^y  and  juilnefs  of  his  obferva- 
tions  proved  at  once  the  readinefs  and  extent  of  his 
gfcnius.  In  January  1781,  he  was  unanimoufly  eleXed 
to  fucceed  the  late  Dr  John  Fothergill  as  prefident  of 
the  Medical  Society.  As  his  name  and  talents  were 
known  and  refpeXed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fo  the 
honours  conferred  on  h. in  were  not  limited  to  his  own 
country.  In  1780,  the  Royal  Medical  Society  at  Pa¬ 
ris  eleXed  him  one  of  their  foreign  afTociates  ;  and  in 
1782,  he  received  a  Hmilar  mark  of  diflinXion  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

The  moft  fplendid  of  Dr  Hunter’s  medical  publica¬ 
tions  was  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Ute¬ 
rus.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  which  had  been 
begun  fo  early  as  the  year  1751  (at  which  time  10  of 
the  34  plates  it  contains  were  completed),  was  retard¬ 
ed  till  the  year  177 5,  only  by  the  author’s  defire  of 
fending  it  into  the  world  with  fewer  imperfeXions. 
This  gr^at  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  to  it,  we  find  the  author  very  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledging,  that  in  moil  of  the  difieXions  he  had  been  af- 
fifted  by  his  brother  Mr  John  Hunter,  “  whofe  accu¬ 
racy  (he  adds)  in  anatomical  refearches  is  fo  well  known, 
that  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him  for 
that  affiflance  would  be  in  fome  meafure  to  difregard 
the  future  reputation  of  the  work  itfelf.”  He  like¬ 
wife  confefies  his  obligations  to  the  ingenious  artifls 
who  made  the  drawings  and  engravings  ;  “  but  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Mr  Strange,  not  only  for  having  by  his 
hand  fecured  a  fort  of  immortality  to  two  of  the  plates, 
but  for  having  given  his  advice  and  affillance  in  every 
part  with  a  fteady  anddifinterefted  friendfiiip.  An  ana¬ 
tomical  defeription  of  the  gravid  uterus  was  a  work 
which  Dr  Hunter  had  in  contemplation  to  give  the 
public.  He  had  likewife  long  been  employed  in  col- 
leXing  and  arranging  materials  for  a  hiftory  of  the  va¬ 
rious  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  human  body. 
Amongft  Dr  Hunter’s  papers  have  been  found  two 
introductory  leXures,  which  are  written  out  fo  fairly, 
and  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  he  probably  intended  no 
farther  correXion  of  them  before  they  fhould  be  given 
to  the  world.  In  theft  leXures  Dr  Hunter  traces  the 
hiilory  of  anatomy  from  the  earlieft  to  the  prefent 
times,  along  with  the  general  progrefs  of  fcience  and 
the  arts.  He  confidtrs  the  great  utility  of  anatomy 
in  the  praXice  of  phyfic  and  forgery  ;  gives  the  an¬ 
cient  divifions  of  the  different  fubftances  compofingthe 
human  body,  which  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  ana¬ 
tomy;  points  out  the  mod  advantageous  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivating  this  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  and  con- 
Von.  VIII.  Part  II. 


The  fame  year  in  which  the  Tables  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus  made  their  appearance,  Dr  Hunter  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Effay  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Venereal  Difeafe.  In  this  paper  he  attempted  to 
prove,  that  this  dreadful  malady  was  not  brought  from 
America  to  Europe  by  the  crew  of  Columbus,  as  had 
been  commonly  fuppofed,  although  it  made  its  firit 
appearance  about  that  period.  After  this  paper  had 
been  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Dr  Hunter,  in  a  con- 
verfation  with  the  late  Dr  Mufgrave,  was  convinced 
that  the  teflimony  on  which  he  placed  his  chief  depen¬ 
dence  was  of  lefs  weight  than  he  had  at  firfl  imagined, 
as  many  of  Martyr’s  letters  afford  the  mod  convincing 
proofs  of  their  having  been  written  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  period  of  their  dates.  He  therefore ^  very 
properly  laid  afide  his  intention  of  giving  his  ef- 
iay  to  the  public.  In  the  year  1777  Dr  Hunter  join¬ 
ed  with  Mr  Watfon  in  prefenting  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  ffiort  account  of  the  late  Dr  Maty’s  illuefs,  and  of 
the  appearances  on  difleXion  ;  and  the  year  following 
he  publifhed  his  Reflexions  on  the  SeXion  of  the 
Symphyfis  Pubis. 

We  mud  now  go  back  a  little  into  the  order  of 
time  to  deferibe  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter’s  mufeum,  without  fome  account  of  which  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  his  life  would  be  very  incomplete. 

When  he  began  to  praXife  midwifery,  he  was  de- 
firous  of  acquiring  a  fortune  fufficient  to  place  him  in 
eafy  and  independent  circum dances.  Before  many 
years  had  elapfed,  he  found  himfelf  in  poffeffion  of  a 
fum  adequate  to  his  wifhes  in  this  refpeX  ;  and  this  he 
fet  apart  as  a  refource  of  which  he  might  avail  himfelf 
whenever  age  or  infirmities  fhould  oblige  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  bufinefs.  After  he  had  obtained  this  com¬ 
petency,  as  his  wealth  continued  to  accumulate,  he 
formed  a  laudable  defign  of  engaging  in  fome  fcheme 
of  public  utility,  and  at  firft  had  it  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  found  an  anatomical  fchool  in  this  metro¬ 
polis.  For  this  purpofe,  about  the  year  1765,'du- 
ring  the  adminitlrationj  of  Mr  Grenville,  he  present¬ 
ed  a  memorial  to  that  minifter,  in  which  he  requefted 
the  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Mews,  for  the 
feite  of  an  anatomical  theatre.  Dr  Hunter  under¬ 
took  to  expend  L.  7000  on  the  building,  and  to  en¬ 
dow  a  profeflbrfhip  of  anatomy  in  perpetuity.  This 
fcheme  did  not  meet  with  the  reception  it  deferved. 
In  a  converfation  on  this  fubjeX  Toon  afterwards  with 
the  earl  of  Shelburne,  his  lordffiip  expreffed  a  wiffi 
that  the  plan  might  be  carried  into  execution  by  fub- 
feription,  and  very  generoufly  requefted  to  have  his 
name  fet  down  for  a  thoufand  guineas.  Dr  Hunter’s 
delicacy  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  this  propofak  , 
He  chofe  rather  to  execute  it  at  his  own  expence;  and 
accordingly  purchafed  a  fpot  of  ground  in  Great  Wirtd- 
mill-ftreet,  where  he  ereXed  a  fpacious  houfe,  to  which 
he  removed  from  Jermyn-ftreet  in  1770.  In  this 
building,  befides  a  handfome  amphitheatre  and  other 
convenient  apartments  for  his  leXures  and  difieXions, 
there  was  one  magnificent  room,  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  propriety  as  a  mufeum.  Of  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  value  of  his  anatomical  colleXion  fome  idea 
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may  be  formed,  when  we  confider  the  great  length  of 
years  he  employed  in  the  making  of  anatomical  prepa¬ 
rations  and  in  the  difledlion  of  morbid  bodies,  added 
to  the  eagernefs  with  which  he  procured  additions 
from  the  collections  of  Sandys,  Hewfon,  Falconer, 
Biackall,  and  others,  that  were  at  different  times  offer¬ 
ed  for  fale  in  this  metropolis.  His  fpecimens  of  rare 
difeafes  were  likewife  frequently  increafed  by  prefents 
from  his  medical  friends  and  pupils  ;  who,  when  any 
thing  of  this  fort  occurred  to  them,  very  juflly  thought 
they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  more  properly  than  by 
placing  it  in  Dr  Hunter’s  mufeum.  Speaking  of  an 
acquifition  in  this  way  in  one  of  his  publications,  he 
fays,  “  I  look  upon  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is 
given  to  me,  as  a  prefent  to  the  public  ;  and  confider 
myftlf  as  thereby  called  upon  to  ferve  the  public  with 
more  diligence.” 

Before  his  removal  to  Windmill- ftreet,  he  had 
confined  his  collection  chiefly  to  fpecimens  of  human 
and  comparative  anatomy  and  of  difeafes  ;  but  now 
he  extended  his  views  to  foffils,  and  likewife  to  the 
promotion  of  polite  literature  and  erudition.  In  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time  he  became  poffeffed  of  u  the  moft 
magnificent  treafure  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  that 
has  been  accumulated  by  any  perfon  now  livingfince  the 
days  of  Mead.”  A  cabinet  of  ancient  medals  contri¬ 
buted  likewife  much  to  the  richnefs  of  his  mufeum. 
A  defcription  of  part  of  the  coins  in  this  collection, 
ftruck  by  the  Greek  free  cities,  has  lately  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  Doctor’s  learned  friend  Mr  Combe.  In 
a  claffical.  dedication  of  this  elegant  volume  to  the 
queen,  Dr  Hunter  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
her  majefty.  In  the  preface  fome  account  is  given  of 
the  progrefs  of  the  collection,  which  has  been  brought 
together  fince  the  year  1770,  with  Angular  tafle,  and 
at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  L.  20,000.  In  1781, 
the  mufeum  received  a  valuable  addition  of  (hells,  co¬ 
rals,  and  other  curious  fubjects  of  natural  hiflory,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  late  worthy  Dr  Fothergill, 
who  gave  directions  by  his  will,  that  his  collection 
(hould  be  appraifed  after  his  death,  and  that  Dr  Hunter 
(hould  have  the  refufal  of  it  at  L.  500  under  the  valua¬ 
tion.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Dr  Hunter  pur- 
chafed  it  for  the  fum  of  L.  1  200.  The  fame  of  this 
mufeum  fpread  throughout  Europe.  Few  foreigners 
diftinguifhed  for  their  rank  or  learning  vifited  this  me- 
trppolis  without  requefting  to  fee  it.  Men  of  fcience 
of  our  own  country  always  had  eafy  accefs  to  it. — Con- 
fidered  in  a  collective  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  with¬ 
out  a  rival. 

Dr  Hunter,  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion,  honoured 
with  the  efteem  of  his  fovereign,  and  in  pofleflion  of 
every  thing  that  his  reputation  and  wealth  could  con¬ 
fer,  feemed  now  to  have  attained  the  fummit  of  his 
wiffies.  But  thefe  fources  of  gratification  were  imbit- 
tered  by  a  difpofition  to  the  gout,  which  harafled  him 
frequently  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  notwith- 
itanding  his  very  abftemious  manner  of  living.  On  Sa¬ 
turday  the  15th  of  March  1783,  after  having  for  feve- 
ral  days  experienced  a  return  of  a  wandering  gout,  he 
complained  of  great  head-ach  and  naufea.  In  this  (late 
he  went  to  bed,  and  for  feveral  days  felt  more  pain  than 
ufual  both  in  his  (lomach  and  limbs.  On  the  Thurf- 
day  following  he  found  himfelf  fo  much  recovered,  that 
he  determined  to  give  the  introductory  leCture  to  the 


operations  of  furgery.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  his  Hunting> 
friends  urged  to  him  the  impropriety  of  fuch  an  at-  "V"**"' 
tempt.  He  was  determined  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  accordingly  delivered  the  lefture ;  but  towards  the 
conclufion  his  flrength  was  fo  exhaufted  that  he  fainted 
away,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed  by  tw6  fer- 
vants.  The  following  night  and  day  his  fymptoms 
were  fuch  as  indicated  danger  ;  and  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  Mr  Combe,  who  made  him  an  early  vifit,  was 
alarmed  on  being  told  by  Dr  Hunter  himfelf  that  du¬ 
ring  the  night  he  had  certainly  had  a  paralytic  ftroke. 

As  neither  his  fpeech  nor  his  pulfe  were  affected,  and 
he  was  able  to  raife  himfelf  in  bed,  Mr  Combe  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  hope  that  he  was  miflaken.  But  the 
event  proved  the  Doctor’s  idea  of  his  complaint  to  be 
but  too  well  founded  ;  for  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  happened  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  he 
voided  no  urine  without  the  affiftance  of  the  catheter, 
which  was  occafionally  introduced  by  his  brother  ;  and 
purgative  medicines  were  adminiftered  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  procuring  a  paflage  by  (look  Thefe  circumftances, 
and  the  abfence  of  pain,  feemed  to  (how.  that  the  in- 
teflines  and  urinary  bladder  had  loft  their  fenfibility  and 
power  of  contraction  ;  and  it  was  reafonable  to  prefume 
that  a  partial  palfy  had  affected  the  nerves  diftributed 
to  thofe  parts. 

By  his  will,  the  ufe  of  his  mufeum,  under  the  di- 
reClion  of  truftees,  devolves  to  his  nephew  Matthew 
Baillie,  B.  A.  and  in  cafe  of  his  death  to  Mr  Crnik- 
(hank  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  whole  colledion  is  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Glafgow.  The  fum  of  eight  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  i3  left  as  a  fund  for  the  fupport  and  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  colledion. 

Dr  Hunter  was  regularly  fhaped,  but  of  a  (lender 
make,  and  rather  below  a  middle  ftature.  His  man¬ 
ner  of  living  was  extremely  fimple  and  frugal,  and 
the  quantity  of  his  food  was  fmall  as  well  as  plain.  He 
was  an  early  rifer  ;  and  when  bufinefs  was  over,  was 
conflantly  engaged  in  his  anatomical  purfuits,  or  in 
his  mufeum.  There  was  fomething  very  engaging  in 
his  manner  and  addrefs;  and  he  had  fuch  an  appearance 
of  attention  to  his  patients,  when  he  was  making  his 
inquiries,  as  could  hardly  fail  to  conciliate  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  efteem.  In  confultation  with  his  medical 
brethren,  he  delivered  his  opinions  with  diffidence  and 
candour.  In  familar  converfation  he  was  cheerful  and 
unaffuming.  As  a  teacher  of  anatomy  he  has  been 
long  and  defervedly  celebrated.  He  was  a  good 
orator ;  and  having  a  clear  and  accurate  conception 
of  what  he  taught,  he  knew  how  to  place  in  di- 
ftinct  and  intelligible  points  of  view  the  moft  abftrufe 
fubjects  of  anatomy  and  phyfiology.  Among  other 
methods  of  explaining  and  illuftrating  his  doctrines, 
he  ufed  frequently  to  introduce  fome  appofite  (lory  or 
cafe  that  had  occurred  to  him  in  his  practice ;  and  few* 
men  had  acquired  a  more  interefting  fund  of  anecdotes 
of  this  kind,  or  related  them  in  a  more  agreeable  man 
ner. 

HUNTING,  the  exercrfe  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 
four-footed  beafts  of  game.  See  the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  beafts  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  woods, 
and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  (hot  in  the  air5 
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or  taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which  exerclfe 
Is  called  fowling ;  or  they  are  purfued  and  taken  by 
birds  of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  £>ee  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Fowling,  Hawking,  Falconry,  Shooting, 
Bird- Catching,  and  Decoy. 

F.  de  Launay,  profefTor  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
exprefs  treatife  of  hunting.  From  thofe  woids  of 
God  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  2 6,  and  28.  and  to  Noah, 
Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  hunting  was  confidered  as  a  right  de¬ 
volved  or  made  over  to  man  ;  and  the  following  ages 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations 
it  made  one  of  their  diverfions  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  necef- 
faries.  The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed 
on  the  manners  of  the  firft;  ages,  made  a  law  of  it, 
and  eftablifhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  mailer  belongs  to  the  firft 
pofiefTor,  wild  beails,  birds,  and  fifties,  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  whomfoever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarians  who  overman 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  ftronger 
tafte  for  the  diverfion,  and  the  people  being  now  pof- 
fcfted  of  other  and  more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence 
from  the  lands  and  poflettions  of  thofe  they  had  van- 
qui filed,  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate 
the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right, 
to  make  it  a  royal  one.  Thus  it  continues  to  this  day ; 
the  right  of  hunting,  among  us,  belonging  only  to  the 
king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients  was  much  like 
that  now  pra&ifed  for  the  rein-deer  ;  which  is  feldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds  ;  but  only  drawn  with 
a  blood-hound,  and  foreftalled  with  nets  and  engines. 
Thus  did  they  with  all  beafts  *,  whence  a  dog  is  never 
commended  by  them  for  opening  before  he  has  difeo- 
vered  where  the  beaft  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curious  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  compofition  of  their  kennel  or  pack,  either,  for 
deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the  hunting  of  our  days.  Their 
huntfmen,  indeed,  were  accuftomed  to  fhout  and  make 
a  great  noife,  as  Virgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgies  :  Ingentem  clamor e pr ernes  ad  retia  cervuniz  But 
that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  thc^ets 
laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomething  in  it 
very  extraordinary. — The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in¬ 
formed  which  way  a  herd  of  deer  palled,  gave  notice 
to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  *,  every  one 
bringing  with  him  a  crofs-bow  or  long-bow,  and  a 
bundle  of  ftaves  fiiod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a  cord  palling  through  them  all  :  thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  herd,  and,  calling  themfelves  about  in  a 
large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer. — Then,  each  taking 
his  Hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  Hake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  feet  from  one  another. — Then 
taking  feathers,  died  in  crimfon,  and  fattened  on  a 
thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ;  fo  that  with  the 
ieaft  breath  of  wind  they  would  whirl  round. — 


Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  Hands  with¬ 
drew,  and  hid  themfelves  in  the  next  covert.  Then 
the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  houndt 
to  draw  after  the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry ; 
which  Hying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and. 
Hill  gazing  on  the  fhaking  and  Ihining  feathers,  wan¬ 
dered  about  as  if  kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The 
ranger  Hill  purfued,  and  calling  every  perfon  by  name 
as  he  palled  by  their  Hand,  commanded  him  to  fhoot 
the  firft,  third,  or  fixth,  as  he  pleafed ;  and  if  any  of 
them  milled,  or  Tingled  out  another  than  that  afligned 
him,  it  was  counted  a  grievous  difgrace.  By  fuch 
means,  as  they  patted  by  the  feveral  ftations,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  feveral  hands.  Pier. 
Hieroglyphic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 

Hunting  formed  the  greateft  part  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  probably  of  the 
Britons  alfo,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  war. 
We  are  informed  by  fome  ancient  hiftorians,  that  this 
was  the  cafe  even  as  late  as  the  third  century  with  the 
unconquered  Britons  who  lived  beyond  Adrian’s  wall; 
nay,  that  they  fubttfted  chiefly  by  the  prey  they  took 
in  this  way.  The  great  attachment  ftiown  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations  to  hunting,  however,  proceeded  moll 
probably  from  its  being  a  kind  of  apprenticefhip  to 
war.  Thus  their  youth  acquired  that  courage,  ftrength, 
fwiftnefs,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms,  which 
made  them  fo  formidable  in  time  of  war  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Thus  alfo  they  freed  the  country  from  many 
mifehievous  animals  which  abounded  in  the  forefts, 
furnilhing  themfelves  alfo  with  materials  for  thofe  feafts 
which  feem  to  have  conllitutcd  their  greateft  pleafure. 
The  young  chieftains  had  thus  likewife  an  opportunity 
of  paying  court  to  their  miftiefies,  by  difplaying  their 
bravery  and  agility,  and  making  them  prefents  of  their 
game  ;  nay,  fo  ftrong  and  univerfal  was  the  pafiion  for 
hunting  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that  young  ladies 
of  the  higheft  quality  and  greateft  {beauty  fpent  much 
of  their  time  in  the  chace.  They  employed  much  the 
fame  weapons  in  hunting  that  they  did  in  war,  viz. 
long  fpears,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows  ;  having 
alfo  great  numbers  of  dogs  to  afiift  them  in  finding 
and  purfuing  their  game.  Thefe  dogs,  we  are  alfo 
told,  were  much  admired  among  other  nations,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fwiftnefs,  ftrength,  fiercenefs,  and  ex- 
quifite  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They  were  of  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds,  called  by  different  names,  and  formed  a 
confiderable  article  of  commerce.  They  were  highly 
valued  by  all  the  Celtic  nations,  infomuch  that  fome 
very  comical  penalties  were  infli&ed  upon  thofe  who 
were  convi&ed  of  Healing  them  (a).  From  the  poeirt3 
of  Oftian  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Britons  were  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  catching  birds  with  hawks 
trained  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  they  feem  to  have  been 
abfolutely  ignorant  of  the  method  of  catching  fifh;  for 
there  is  not  a  Angle  allufion  to  this  art  in  all  the  works 
of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  ignorance  of  this  art  is 
both  confirmed  and  accounted  for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who 
allures  us,  that  the  ancient  Britons  never  tailed  fifh, 
though  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  in  their  feas, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  “  By  the  by  (fays  Dr  Henry),  we 
4X2  may 


(a)  Si  quis  canem  veltraum  aut  fegutium  vel  petrunculum,  prssfumferit  involare,  jubemus  ut  convi&us,  co¬ 
ram  omni  populo,  pofteriora  ipfi  us  ofculetur.  r 
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Hunting.  may  obferve  that  this  agreement  between  the  poems 
1™  *  of  Oftian  and  the  Greek  hiftorian,  in  a  circumftance  fo 
Angular,  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  genuine  antiquity 
of  thefe  poems,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
were  not  fo  ill  informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  Britons  as  fome  have  imagined.” 

The  Mexicans,  whatever  imbecility  may  be  impu¬ 
ted  to  them  in  other  refpe&s,  were  very  dexterous  in 
hunting.  They  ufed  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  nets, 
fnares,  and  a  kind  of  tubes  named  carbottane ,  through 
which  they  fhot  by  blowing  out  little  balls  at  birds. 
Thofe  which  the  kings  and  great  men  made  ufe  of 
were  curioufly  carved  and  painted,  and  likewife  adorn¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  filver.  Befides  the  exercife  of  the 
chace  which  private  individuals  took  either  for  amufe- 
xnent  or  to  provide  food  for  themfelves,  there  were  ge¬ 
neral  hunting- matches,  fometime3  appointed  by  the 
king  ;  at  others,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  provide 
plenty  of  vi&ims  for  facrifices.  A  large  wood,  gene¬ 
rally  that  of  Zacatapec,  not  far  diftant  from  the  ca¬ 
pital,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  feene  of  thefe  grand 
hunting-matches.  Here  they  chofe  the  place  beft 
adapted  for  fetting  a  great  number  of  lnares  and 
nets.  The  wood  was  inclofed  by  fome  tlioufands 
of  hunters,  forming  a  circle  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
miles,  according  to  the  number  of  animals  they  intend¬ 
ed  to  take.  Fire  was  then  fet  to  the  grafs  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  and  a  terrible  noife  made  with 
drums,  horns,  fhouting,  and  whittling.  The  hunters 
gradually  contrafted  their  circle,  continuing  the  noife 
till  the  game  were  inclofed  in  a  very^fmall  fpace.  They 
were  then  killed  or  taken  in  fnares,  or  with  the  hands  of 
the  hunters.  The  number  of  animals  taken  or  dettroyed 
on  thefe  occafions  was  fo  great,  that  the  firft  Spaniih 
viceroy  of  Mexico  would  not  believe  it  without  ma¬ 
king  the  experiment  himfelf.  The  place  chofen  for 
his  hunting-match  was  a  great  plain  in  the  country  of 
the  Otomies,  lying  between  the  villages  of  Xilotepec  and 
S.  Giovani  del  Rio;  the  Indians  being  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  their  ufual  cuftoms  in  the  times  of 
their  paganifm.  The  viceroy,  attended  by  a  vaft  re¬ 
tinue  of  Spaniards,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed, 
where  accommodations  were  prepared  for  them  in  houfes 
of  wood  ere&ed  for  the  purpofe.  A  circle  of  more 
than  15  miles  was  formed  by  11,000  Otomies,  who 
ftarted  fuch  a  quantity  of  game  on  the  plain,  that  the 
viceroy  was  quite  attonilhed,  and  commanded  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  The  number  retained,  however,  was  ftill  in¬ 
credibly  great,  were  it  not  attetted  by  a  witnefs  of  the 
higheft  credit.  On  this  occafion  upwards  of  600  deer 
and  wild  goats,  1 00  cajotes,  with  a  furprifing  number 
of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  fmaller  animals.  The  plain 
Hill  retains  the  Spanifh  name  Cazadero ,  which  fignifies 
the  u  place  of  the  chace.” 

The  Mexicans,  befides  the  ufual  methods  of  the 
chace,  had  particular  contrivances  for  catching  certain 
animals.  Thus,  to  catch  young  afFes,  they  made  a 
fmall  fire  in  the  woods,  putting  among  the  burning 
coals  a  particular  kind  of  ttone  named  cacahttl  “  raven 
or  black  Hone,”  which  burfts  with  a  loud  noife  when 
heated.  The  fire  was  covered  with  earth,  and  a  little 
maize  laid  around  it.  The  afles  quickly  affembled  with 
their  young,  in  order  to  feed  upon  the  maize  ;  but 
while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  ftone  burft,  and 
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feared  away  the  old  ones  by  the  explofion,  while  the 
young  ones,  unable  to  fly,  were  carried  off  by  the 
hunters.  Serpents  were  taken  even  by  the  hands, 
feizing  them  intrepidly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand, 
and  fewing  up  their  mouths  with  the  other.  This  me¬ 
thod  is  ftill  pra&ifed.  They  fhowed  the  greateft  dex¬ 
terity  in  tracing  the  Heps  of  wild  beads,  even  when 
an  European  could  not  have  difeerned  the  fmalleft 
print  of  their  feet.  The  Indian  method,  however, 
was  by  obferving  fometimes  the  herbs  or  leaves  broken 
down  by  their  feet ;  fometimes  the  drops  of  blood  which 
fell  from  them  when  wounded.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of 
the  American  Indians  fhow  ftill  greater  dexterity  in 
difeovering  the  trafts  of  their  enemies,  which  to  an 
European  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

Hunting  was  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the  great  and 
bloody  conqueror  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  indeed  we  can  apply 
the  word  diverfion  to  a  monfter  whofe  mind  was  fet 
upon  the  deftrudtion  of  his  own  fpecies,  and  who  only 
endeavoured  to  make  the  murder  of  brutes  fubfervient 
to  that  of  men,  by  keeping  his  foldiers  in  a  kind  of 
warfare  with  the  beafts  when  they  had  no  human  ene¬ 
mies  to  contend  with.  His  expeditions  were  conduct¬ 
ed  on  a  plan  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  already 
mentioned  ;  and  were  no  doubt  attended  with  ftill 
greater  fuccefs,  as  his  numerous  army  could  inclofe  a 
much  greater  fpace  than  all  the  Indians  whom  the 
Spanifh  viceroy  could  mutter.  The  Eaft  Indian  princes 
ftill  fhow  the  fame  inclination  to  the  chace ;  and  Mr 
Blane,  who  attended  the  hunting  excurfions  of  Afoph 
U1  Dowlah  vifir  of  the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of 
Oude  in  1785  and  1786,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  method  pradifed  on  this  occafion. 

The  time  chofen  for  the  hunting  party  is  about  the, 
beginning  of  December;  and  the  diverfion  is  continued 
till  the  heats,  which  commence  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  oblige  them  to  ftop.  During  this  time  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  between  400  and  600  miles  is  generally  made  ^ 
the  hunters  bending  their  courfe  towards  the  fkirts 
of  the  northern  mountains,  where  the  country  is  wild 
and  uncultivated.  The  vifir  takes  along  with  him 
not  only  his  court  and  feraglio,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  His  immediate  atten¬ 
dants  may  amount  to  about  2000;  but  belides  thefe  he  is 
alfoUbllowed  by  500  or  600  horfe,  and  feveral  battalions 
of  regular  fepoys  with  their  held  pieces.  Four  or  five 
hundred  elephants  are  alfo  carried  along  with  him  ;  of 
which  fome  are  ufed  for  riding,  others  for  fighting, 
and  fome  for  clearing  the  jungles  and  forefts  of  the 
game.  About  as  many  fumpter  horfes  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Perfian  and  Arabian  breeds  are  carried  along  with 
him.  A  great  many  wheel  carriages  drawn  by  bul¬ 
locks  likewife  attend,  which  are  ufed  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women  ;  fometimes  alfo  he  has  an 
Englifh  chaife  or  two,  and  fometimes  a  chariot ;  but 
all  thefe  as  well  as  the  horfes  are  merely  for  fhow,  the' 
vifir  himfelf  never  ufing  any  other  conveyance  than^ 
an  elephant,  or  fometimes  when  fatigued  or  indifpofed 
a  palanquin.  The  animals  ufed  in  the  fport  are  prin¬ 
cipally  gre-hounds,  of  which  there  may  be  about  300  j 
he  has  alfo  about  zco  hawks,  and  a  few  trained  leo¬ 
pards  for  hunting  deer.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  markfmen,  whofe  profefiion  it  is  to  fhoot  deer  5. 
with  many  fowlers,  who  provide  game  ;  as  none  of 
the  natives  of.  India  know  how  to  fhoot  game  with 
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fmall  {hot,  or  to  hunt  with  flow  hound . 
ber  of  matchlocks  are  carried  along  with  the  company 
with  many  Englifh  pieces  of  various  kinds,  40  or  5^ 
pairs  of  piftols,  bows  and  arrows,  befides  fwords  dag¬ 
gers,  and  fabres  without  number.  I  here  are  alfo  nets 
of  various  kinds,  fome  for  quail,  and  others  very  large, 
for  fifhing,  which  are  carried  along  wuth  him  upon  ele¬ 
phants,  attended  by  tifhermen,  fo  as  always  to  be  ready 
for  throwing  into  any  river  or  lake,  that  may  be  met 
with.  Every  article  that  can  contribute  to  luxury  or 
pleafure  is  likewife  carried  along  with  the  army.  A 
great  many  carts  are  loaded  with  the  Ganges  water, ^and 
even  ice  is  tranfported  for  cooling  the  drink.  I  he 
fruits  of  the  fealon  and  frefh  vegetables  are  daily  fent 
to  him  from  his  gardens  by  bearers  llationed  at  the 
diftance  of  every  ten  miles  ;  by  which  means  each  ar¬ 
ticle  is  conveyed  day  or  night  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour.  Belides  the  animals  already  mentioned,  there 
are  alfo  fighting  antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  rams  in  great 
numbers  ;  alfo  feveral  hundred  pigeons,  fome  fighting 
cocks,  with  a  vail  variety  of  parrots,  nightingales,  &c. 

To  complete  the  magniiicence  or  extravagance  of 
this  expedition,  there  is  always  a  large  bazar,  or  mo¬ 
ving  town,  which  attends  the  camp  ;  confiding  of  {hop- 
keepers  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  money-changers, 
dancing-women  ;  fo  that,  on  the  moft  moderate  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  whole  number  of  people  in  his  camp  can¬ 
not  be  computed  at  fewer  than  20,000.  Ihe  nabob 
bimfelf,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  his  camp,  are.  provi¬ 
ded  with  double  fets  of  tents  and  equipage,  which  are 
always  fent  on  the  day  before  to  the  place  to  which  he 
intends  to  go  ;  and  this  is  generally  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  whatever  dire&ion  moll  game  is  expe&ed  ;  fo  that 
by  the  time  he  has  finiftied  his  fport  in  the  morning, 
he  finds  his  whole  camp  ready  pitched  for  his  recep¬ 
tion.  .  ,  , 

The  nabob,  with  the  attending  gentlemen,  proceed 
in  a  regular  moving  court  or  durbar,  and  thus  they 
keep  converting  together  and  looking  out  for  game. 
A  great  many  foxes,  hares,  jackals,  and  fometimes 
deer,  are  picked  up  by  the  dogs  as  they  pafs  along : 
the  hawks  are  carried  immediately  before  the  elephants, 
and  let  fly  at  whatever  game  is  fprung  for  them,  which 
is  generally  partridges,  buftards,  quails,  and  different 
kinds  of  herons ;  thefe  la  ft  affording  excellent  fport 
with  the  falcons  or  (harp- winged  hawks.  Wild 
boars  are  fometimes  darted,  and  either  (hot  or  run 
down  by  the  dogs  and  horfemen.  Hunting  the  tyger, 
however,  is  looked  upon  as  the  principal  diverflon, 
and  the  difcovery  of  one  of  thefe  animals  is  acaounted 
a  matter  of  great  joy.  The  cover  in  which  the  tyger 
is  found  is  commonly  long  grafs,  or  reeds  of  fuch  an 
height  as  frequently  to  reach  above  the  elephants  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  him  in  fnch  a  place,  as  he  com¬ 
monly  endeavours  either  to  fteal  off,  or  lies  fo  clofe  to 
the  ground  that  he  cannot  be  roufed  till  the  elephants 
are  almoll  upon  him.  He  then  roars  and  (hulks  away, 
but  is  fhot  at  as  foon  as  he  can  be  feen  ;  it  being  ge¬ 
nerally  contrived  that  the  nabob  (hall  have  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  firing  firff.  If  he  be  not  difabled,.  the  tyger 
continues  to  fkulk  along,  followed  by  the  line  of  ele¬ 
phants  ;  the  nabob  and  others  (hooting  at  him  as  of¬ 
ten  as  he  can  be  feen  till  he  falls..  The. elephants  them- 
felves  are  very  much  afraid  of  this  terrible  animal,  and 
difeover  their  apgrehenfions  by  ihrieking  and  roaring 
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A  vaft  mim.  as  foou  as  tliey  begin  to  fmall  him  or  hear  hrm  growl;  Hrmt.as^ 
generally  attempting  to  turn  away  from  the  place  where  *  - 

he  is.  When  the  tyger  can  be  traced  to  a.  particular 
fpot,  the  elephants  are  difpofed  of  in  a  circle  round 
him  ;  in  which  cafe  he  will  at  laft  make  a  defperate 
attack,  fpringing  upon  the  elephant  that  is  neareff,  and 
attempting  to  tear  him  with  his  teeth  or  claws.  Some, 
but  very  few,  of  the  elephants,  can  be  brought  to  at¬ 
tack  the  tyger  ;  and  this  they  do  by  curling  up  their 
trunks  under  their  mouths,  and  then  attempting  to 
tofs,  or  otherwife  deltroy  him  with  their  tulles,  or  to 
crufh  him  with  their  feet  or  knees.  It  is  confidered 
as  good  fport  to  kill  one  tyger  in  a  day ;  though  fome¬ 
times,  when  a  female  is  met  with  her  young  ones,  two 
or  three  will  be  killed. 

The  other  obje&s  of  purfuit  m  thefe  excurfions  are 
wild  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  rhinocerofea.  Our  au¬ 
thor  was  prefen t  at  the  hunting  of  a  wild  elephant  of 
vaft  fize  and  ftrength.  An  attempt  was. firff  made  to 
take  him  alive  by  furrounding  him  with  tame  ele¬ 
phants,  while  he  was  kept  at  bay  by  crackers  and  other 
fire-works ;  but  he  conflantly  eluded  every  effort  ot 
this  kind.  Sometimes  the  drivers  of  the  tame  ele-  ^ 
phants  got  fo  near  him,  that  they  threw  ft rong  ropes 
over  his  head,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  lnm  by  fatten¬ 
ing  them  around  trees  ;  but  he  conitantly  fnapped  the 
ropes  like  pack-threads,  and  purfued  his  way  to  the 
foreft.  Some  of  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  furious  of  the 
fighting  elephants  were  then  brought  up  to  engage 
him ;  but  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  defift.  In  his  ftruggle  with  one 
of  them  he  broke  one  of  Ins  tulks,  and  the. bioken 
piece,  which  was  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter,, 
of  folid  ivory,  flew  up  into  the  air  feveral  yards,  above 
their  heads.  Orders  were  now  given  to  kill  him,  as 
it  appeared  impofiible  to  take  him  alive  ;  but  even  this 
was  not  accomplifhed  without  the  greateft  difficulty. 

He  twice  turned  and  attacked  the  party  who  purfued 
him ;  and  in  one  of  thefe  attacks  ftruck  the  elephant 
obliquely  on  which  the  prince  rode,  threw  him  upon 
his  fide,  but  then  paffed  on  without  offering  farther 
injury.  At  laft  he  fell  dead,  after  having  received  as* 
was  fuppofed  upwards  of  J  000  balls  into  his  body. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  paffion  among  moft  na* 
tions  for  hunting,  however,  it  has  by  many  been  deem¬ 
ed  an  exercife  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  late  king  of  Pruflia  expreffed  himfelf  on; 
this  fubje&  in  the  following  manner.  “  The  chace 
is  one  of  the  moft  fenfual  of  pleafures,  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  ftrongly  exerted,  but  thofe 
of  the  mind  remain  unemployed.  It  is  an  exercife 
which  makes  the  limbs  ftro.ng,  aftive,  and  pliable ; 
but  leaves  the  head  without  improvement.  It  confifts 
in  a  violent  defire  in  the  purfuit,  and  the  indulgence 
of  a  cruel  pleafure  in  the  death,  of  the  game.  I  anv 
convinced,  that  man  is  more  cruel  and  favage  than  any 
bead  of  prey  :  We  exercife  the  dominion  given  us  over 
thefe  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  moll  tyrannical  man¬ 
ner.  If  we  pretend  to  any  fuperiority  over  the  beads,, 
it  ought  certainly  to  confilt  in  reafon ;  but  we  commonly 
find  that  the  moft  paffionate  lovers  of  the  chace  re¬ 
nounce  this  privilege,  and  conveife  only  with,  their 
dogs,  horfes,  and  other  irrational  animals.  This  rea¬ 
ders  them  wild  and  unfeeling  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  cannot  be  very  merciful  to  the  human .  fpeciea,. 
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t  Hunting.  For  a  man  who  can  in  cold  blood  torture  a  poor  inno- 
v^"  _  cent  animal,  cannot  feel  much  compaffion  for  the  dif- 
treffes  of  his  own  fpecies.  And,  befides,  can  the  chace 
be  a  proper  employment  for  a  thinking  mind  ?” 

The  arguments  ufed  by  his  majefty  againft  hunting 
feem  indeed  to  be  much  confirmed  by  confidering  the 
various  nations  who  have  mofl  addided  themfelves  to 
Thefe,  as  muft  be  feen  from  what  has  already  been 
faid,  were  all  barbarous ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
Nimrod,  the  firft  great  hunter  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  was  likewife  the  firft  who  oppreffed  and  en¬ 
slaved  his  own  fpecies.  As  nations  advanced  in  civili¬ 
zation,  it  always  became  neceffary  to  reftrain  by  law 
the  inclination  of  the  people  for  hunting.  This  was 
done  by  the  wife  legiflator  Solon,  left  the  Athenians 
should  negled  the  mechanic  arts  on  its  account.  The 
-Lacedemonians,  on  the  contrary,  indulged  themfelves 
in  this  diverfion  without  controul  ;  but  they  were  bar¬ 
barians,  and  moft  cruelly  oppreffed  thofe  whom  they 
had  in  their  power,  as  is  evident  from  their  treatment 
of  the  Helots.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  Egyptians, 
Perfians,  and  Scythians  ;  all  of  whom  delighted  in  war, 
and  oppreffed  their  own  fpecies.  The  Romans,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  were  fomewhat  more  civilized, 
were  lefs  addided  to  hunting.  Even  they,  however, 
were  exceedingly  barbarous,  and  found  it  neceffary  to 
make  death  and  daughter  familiar  to  their  citizens  from 
.  their  infancy.  Hence  their  diverfions  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  and  circus,  where  the  hunting  of  wild  beads  was 
fhown  in  the  moft  magnificent  and  cruel  manner  ;  not  to 
mention  their  ftill  more  cruel  fports  of  gladiators,  &c. 

In  two  cafes  only  does  it  feem  pofiible  to  reconcile 
the  pradice  of  hunting  with  humanity  ;  viz.  either 
when  an  uncultivated  country  is  over-run  with  noxious 
animals  ;  or  when  it  is  neceffary  to  kill  wild  animals 
for  food.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  noxious  animals  are 
killed  becaufc  they  themfelves  would  do  fo  if  they  were 
allowed  to  live  ;  but  if  we  kill  even  a  lion  or  a  tyger 
merely  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  him,  we  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  chargeable  with  cruelty.  In  like  manner,  our  mo¬ 
dern  fox-hunters  exprefsly  kill  foxes,  not  in  order  to 
deftroy  the  breed  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  but  for  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  exert  all  their  power  and  cun¬ 
ning  to  fave  their  lives,  and  then  beholding  them  torn 
in  pieces  after  being  half  dead  with  fatigue.  This  re¬ 
finement  in  cruelty,  it  feems,  is  their  favourite  diver¬ 
fion;  and  it  is  accounted  a  crime  for  any  perfon  to 
deftroy  thefe  animals  in  felf-defence,  as  appears  from 
the  following  paftage  in  Mr  Beckford’s  treatife  on 
hunting.  “  Befides  the  digging  of  foxes,  by  which 
method  many  young  ones  are  taken  and  old  ones  de- 
ltroyed,  traps,  & c.  are  too  often  fatal  to  them.  Far¬ 
mers  for  their  lambs  (which,  by  the  bye,  few  foxes 
ever  kill),  gentlemen  for  their  game,  and  old  women 
for  their  poultry,  are  their  inveterate  enemies.  In  the 
country  where  I  live,  moft  of  the  gentlemen  are  fportf- 
men  ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  not,  fhow  every  kind 
of  attention  to  thofe  who  are.  I  am  forry  it  is  other- 
wife  with  you  ;  and  that  your  old  gouty  neighbour 
Should  deftroy  your  foxes,  I  muft  own  concerns  me.  I 
know  fome  gentlemen,  who,  when  a  neighbour  had  de- 
ftroyed  all  their  foxes,  and  thereby  prevented  them  from 
purfuing  a  favourite  amufement,  loaded  a  cart  with  fpa- 
niels,  and  went  all  together  and  deftroyed  his  phea- 
fants.  I  think  they  might  have  called  this  very  pro- 
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perly  kx  tallonis  :  and  it  had  the  defired  effeft  ;  for  as 
the  gentleman  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  fight  them 
all,  he  took  the  wifer  method,  he  made  peace  with 
them.  He  gave  an  order  that  no  more  foxes  (hould 
be  deftroyed,  and  they  never  afterwards  killed  any  of 
his  pheafants.”  J 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Manchefter  Tranfadiong 
we  have  a  differtation  upon  the  diverfions  of  hunting, 
fhootmg,  Sc c.  as  compatible  with  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity.  One  argument  ufed  by  the  author  is,  that 
death  is  no  pofitive  evil  to  brutes.  “  It  would  per¬ 
haps  (fays  he)  be  too  hafty  an  affertion  to  affirm,  that 
death  to  brutes  is  no  evil.  We  are  not  competent  to 
determine  whether  their  exiftence,  like  our  own,  may 
not  extend  to  fome  future  mode  of  being,  or  whether 
the  prefent  limited  fphere  is  all  in  which  they  are  in- 
terefted.  On  fo  fpeculative  a  queftion  little  can  be 
advanced  with  precifion  ;  nor  is  it  neceflary  for  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  fubjed  before  us.  If  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reafon  from  what  we  know,  it  may  be  fafely 
conjedured,  that  death  to  brutes  is  no  pofitive  evil :  we 
have  no  reafon  to  believe  they  are  endowed  with  fore- 
figlit ;  and  therefore,  even  admitting  that  with  them 
the  pleafures  of  life  exceed  its  pains  and  cares,  in  ter¬ 
minating  their  exiftence,  they  only  fuffer  a  privation 
of  pleafure.” 

On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  reafoning  we  may 
obferve,  that  it  would  hold  much  more  againft  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  than  againft  the  brutes.  There  are  few 
amongft  us  willing  to  allow  that  the  pleafures  we  en¬ 
joy  are  equivalent  to  our  pains  and  cares  :  death  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  to  us  a  relief  from  pain  and  mifery,  while 
to  the  brutes  it  is  a  privation  of  pleafure.  Hence,  if 
it  be  no  pofitive  evil  for  a  brute  to  fuffer  death,  to  a 
man  it  muft  be  a  pofitive  good  :  add  to  which,  that  a 
man  lives  in  hope  of  an  endlefs  and  glorious  life,  while 
a  brute  has  no  fuch  hope $  fo  that,  if  to  kill  a  brute, 
on  our  author's  principles  be  no  cruelty,  to  kill  a  man 
muft  be  an  ad  of  tendernefs  and  mercy ! 

Another  argument,  no  lefs  inconclufive,  is  our  au¬ 
thor’s  fuppofing  that  death  from  difeafe  is  much  more 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  brute  than  a  violent  death.  Were 
brutes  naturally  in  as  helplefs  a  ftate  as  man,  no  doubt 
their  want  of  fupport  from  fociety  in  cafes  where 
they  are  attacked  by  ficknefs,  would  be  very  deplo¬ 
rable  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered  that  the  parallel 
betwixt  the  two  fpecies  is  in  this  refped  by  no  means 
fair.  A  brute  has  every  where  its  food  at  hand, 
and  is  naturally  capable  of  refilling  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  ;  but  man  has  not  only  a  natural  inabi¬ 
lity  to  procure  food  for  himfelf  in  the  way  that  the 
brutes  do,  but  is,  befides,  very  tender  and  incapable 
of  refifting  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  Hence,  a  man 
unaffifted  by  fociety  muft  very  foon  perifh  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  would  be  much  more  merciful  for  people  to 
kill  one  another  at  once,  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  of  fociety,  as  is  too  frequently  done  in  various 
ways  needlefs  to  be  mentioned  at  prefent.  A  brute, 
however,  has  nothing  to  fear.  As  long  as  its  ftomach 
can  receive  food,  nature  offers  an  abundant  fupply.  One 
that  feeds  upon  grafs  has  it  always  within  reach;  and 
a  carnivorous  one  will  content  itfelf  with  worms  or  in- 
feds,  which,  as  long  as  it  is  able  to  crawl  it  esn  ftill 
make  a  fhift  to  provide  ;  but  fo  totally  helplefs  is  man 
when  left  to  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  weakuefs,  that  many 
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dunting.  barbarous  nations  have  looked  upon  the  killing  of  their 
■— old  and  infirm  people  to  be  an  a  &  of  mercy. 

Equally  unhappy  is  our  author  in  his  other  argu¬ 
ments,  that  the  quick  tranfition  from  a  date  of  per- 
feft  health  to  death  mitigates  the  feverity.  The  tran¬ 
fition  is  not  quick.  The  fportfmen  eftimate  their  di- 
verfion  by  the  length  of  the  chace;  and  during  all  that 
time  the  creature  mud  be  under  the  itrongefi  agonies 
of  terror  ;  and  what  perfon  of  humanity  is  there  who 
mull  not  feel  for  an  animal  in  this  fituation  ?  All  this 
is  affented  to  by  our  author,  who  fays,  “  Hard  is  the 
heart  who  does  not  commiferate  the  fufferer.”  Is  not 
this  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part,  that  before  a 
perfon  can  become  a  thorough  fponfman,  he  mud 
harden  his  heart,  and  ftifle  thofe  amiable  fenfations  of 
compaffion,  which  on  all  occafions  ought  to  be  encou¬ 
raged  towards  every  creature,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe  no  necefiity  is  or  can 
be  pretended.  If  a  gentleman  choofes  to  regale  him- 
felf  with  venifon  of  any  kind,  he  may  breed  the  animals 
for  the  purpofe.  We  call  Domitian  cruel,  becaufe  he 
took  pleafure  in  catching  flies,  and  dabbing  them  with 
a  bodkin.  A  butcher  is  excluded  from  fitting  on  a 
jury  on  account  of  his  being  accuftomed  to  fights  which 
are  deemed  inhuman  ;  but  whether  it  is  more  inhuman 
to  knock  down  an  ox  at  once  with  an  ax,  or  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  with  dogs  (for  they  would  accomplifh 
the  purpofe  if  properly  trained),  mud  be  left  to  the 
fportfmen  to  determine. 

Ladly,  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  hunting,  that 
it  contributes  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  exhilaration 

I  of  the  fpirits,  feems  equally  fallacious  with  the  red.  It 

cannot  be  proved  that  hunters  are  more  healthy  or  long 
lived  than  other  people.  That  exercife  will  contribute 
'  to  the  prefervation  of  health,  as  well  as  to  the  exhila¬ 
ration  of  the  mind,  is  undoubted;  but  many  other  kinds 
of  exercife  will  do  this  as  well  as  hunting.  A.  man 
may  ride  from  morning  to  night,  and  amufe  himfelf 
with  viewing  and  making  remarks  on  the  country 
through  which  he  paffes  ;  and  furely  there  is  no  per¬ 
fon  will  fay  that  this  exercife  will  tend  to  impairdiis 
health  or  fink  his  fpirits.  A  man  may  amufe  and 
exercife  himfelf  not  only  with  pleafure,  but  profit  alfo, 
in  many  different  ways,  and  yet  not  accudom  himfelf 
to  behold  the  death  of  animals  with  indifference.  It 
is  this  that  conftitutes  the  cruelty  of  hunting  ;  becaufe 
we  thus  wilfully  extinguidi  in  part  that  principle  natu¬ 
rally  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  if  totally  eradi¬ 
cated  would  fet  us  not  only  on  a  level  with  the  mod 
ferocious  wild  beads,  but  perhaps  confiderably  below 
them  ;  and  it  mud  always  be  remembered,  that  what¬ 
ever  pleafure  terminates  in  death  is  cruel,  let  us  ufe 
as  many  palliatives  as  we  pleafe  to  hide  that  cruelty 
from  the  eyes  of  others,  or  even  from  our  own. 

The  gentlemen  and  maders  of  the  fport  have  invent¬ 
ed  a  fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  hunting- 
language.  The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow : 

*i .  For  beads  as  they  are  in  company. — They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  bey  of  roes. 
A  founder  of  fwine.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  richefs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  lea/h  of  bucks,  foxCs,  or  hares* 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging — A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour . 
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A  buck  lodges .  A  roe  beds.  A  hare  feats  or  forms. 

A  coney  fits.  A  fox  kennels.  A  marten  trees.  An 
otter  watches.  A  badger  earths .  A  boar  couches. — 
Hence,  to  exprefs  their  diflodging,  they  fay,  Unhar¬ 
bour  the  hart.  Ronfe  the  buck.  Start  the  hare.  Bolt 
the  coney.  Unkennel  the  fox.  Untree  the  marten.  Vent 
the  otter.  Dig  the  badger.  Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noife  at  rutting  time. — A  hart  belleth. 

A  buck  growns  or  troats.  A  roe  bellows.  A  hare 
beats  or  taps.  An  otter  whines.  A  boar  freams.  A  fox 
barks.  A  badger  fhrieks.  A  wolf  howls.  A  goat  rattles * 

4.  For  their  copulation. ~A  hart  or  buck  goes  to 

rut ,  A  roe  goes  to  tourn .  A  boar  goes  to  brim. 

A  hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  clickit - 
ting.  A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  make .  An  otter  hunt - 
eth  for  his  kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  we 
fay  the  flat.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  view. 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  vifible,  the 
foiling.  Of  a  fox,  the  print ;  and  of  other  the  like  ver¬ 
min,  th t  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  marks .  Of  a  boar, 
the  track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,*”  js  faid  to 
fore  ;  when  file  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  fhe 
doubles  ;  when  fhe  beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  file  pricketh  :  in  fnow, 
it  is  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  fingle .  That  of  a  boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a 
fox,  the  brufh  or  drag ;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 
chape .  Of  a  wolf,  the  Jlern.  Of  a  hare  and  coney, 
the  feut. 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer,, 
is  called  fewmets  or  fewmi/hing.  Of  a  hare,  crotiles 
or  crotifing.  Of  a  boar,  leffes.  Of  a  fox,  the  billiting  ; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  fuants.  Of  an  ot¬ 
ter,  the  fpraints. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a  flag,  if  perfeft,  are  the  bur ,  the  pearls ,  the  little 
knobs  on  it,  the  beam ,  the  gutters ,  the  antler ,  the  fur- 
antler ,  royal ,  fur- royal ,  and  all  at  top  the  crochet .  Of 
the  buck,  the  bur ,  beam9  brow-antler ,  black  antler ,  ad¬ 
vancer  9  palm,  and  fpeUers.  If  the  croches  grow  in  the 
form  of  a  man’s  hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed  head.  Heads 
bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches  pla¬ 
ced  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  heads.. 
Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  forked  heads * 
becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam 
like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  a  nejl  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel's  dray. 

to.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpe&  of  the  dogs,  See*  are 
as  follow. — Of  gre-hounds,  two  make  a  brace ;  of 
hounds,  a  couple.  Of  gre  -hounds,  three  make  a  leafh ; 
of  hounds,  a  couple  and  half. — They  fay,  let  flip  a 
gre- hound  ;  and,  cafl  off  a  hound.  The  firing  wherein 
a  gre-hound  is  led,  is  called  a  leafh ;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a  lyome.  The  gre-hound  has  his  collar ,  and 
the  hound  his  couples.  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and 
a  pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  as  pra&ifed  a/nong  us,  is  chiefly  per¬ 
formed  with  dogs ;  of  which  we  have  various  kinds* 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  game,  as  hounds , 
gre-hounds ,  blood-hounds ,  terriers ,  &c.  See  Can  is* 
Hound,  See. 

Xfc 
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Hunting.  In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
under  the  heads  of  enterers,  drivers ,  flyers ,  tyers,  Sic. 

On  fome  occafions,  nets,  fpears,  and  indruments  for 
digging  the  ground,  are  alfo  required  :  nor  is  the  hunt¬ 
ing  horn  to  be  omitted. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us  are,  the  hart,  luch ,  roe, 
hare,  fox,  badger,  and  otter . — Wc  fhall  here  give 
fomething  of  what  relates  to  each  thereof :  fird  premi¬ 
sing  an  explanation  of  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fport  it- 
felf ;  what  belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game  in  par¬ 
ticular  being  referved  for  the  refpe&ive  articles. 

When  the  hounds,  then,  being  call  off,  and  finding 
the  feent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry  ;  they 
are  faid  to  challenge .  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere 
the  feent  be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too 
bufy  where  the  feent  is  good,  to  bawl.  When  they 
run  it  endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  full  cry. 
When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  running  mute. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  gre-hound  in 
the  courff,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe . 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  &re 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  feent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amifi. 

When  they  take  frefh  feent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
are  faid  to  hunt  counter . 

When  the  chafe  goes  off,  and  returns  again,  tra¬ 
veling  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inftead 
of  a  fingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expected  to 
come  by,  and  call  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  pafs- 
ed,  are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  cafl  off  ere  the  other 
dogs  be  come  up,  it  is  called  vauntlay. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  blemi/h. 

A  leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  called  the  mort.  The  part  belonging  to 
the  dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  fay,  take  off  a  deer’s  fkin  *,  flrlp  or  cafe  a  hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin  ;  which  is  done  by  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  fkin  over  the  ears 
down  to  the  tail.  * 

Hunting  is  pra&ifed  in  a  different  manner,  and 
with  different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  beads  which  are  hunted,  a  defeription  of  whom 
may  be  found  under  their  refpe&ive  articles,  infra. 

With  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for  hart  and  buck- 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  lads 
till  Holy-rood  day  ;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
on  Holy-rood  day,  and  lads  till  Candlemas;  that  for 
fox-hunting  begins  at  Chridmas,  and  holds  till  Lady, 
day  ;  that  for  roe-hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Chridmas ;  hare-hunting  commences  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  lads  till  the  end  of  February  ;  and  where 
the  wolf  and  bore  are  hunted,  the  feafon  for  each  be¬ 
gins  at  Chridmas,  the  fird  ending  at  Lady* day,  and 
the  latter  at  the  Purification. 

When  the  fportfmen  have  provided  themfelves  with 
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nets,  fpears,  and  a  hunting-horn  to  call  the  dogs  to-  Hunting' 
gether,  and  likewife  with  inftruments  for  digging  the  ‘ 
ground,  the  following  dire&ions  will  be  of  life  to  them 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  fort  of  game. 

Badger- Hunting.  In  doing  this,  you  mud  feek 
the  earths  and  burrow's  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonfhine  night  go  and  dop  all  the  burrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks,  fadened 
with  drawing  drings,  which  may  fhut  him  in  as  foon 
as  he  draineth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a  hoop  in  the  mputh  of  the  fack,  and  fo  put  it  into 
the  hole  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
draineth  it,  the  fack  fiippeth  off  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  to  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling  therein  till  lie 
is  taken.  Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  cad  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compafs  of  a 
mile  or  two  ;  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  a- 
larmed  by  the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to 
their  burrows  5  and,  obferve  that  he  who  is  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  mud  dand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear 
wind  ;  otherwife  the  badger  will  difeover  him,  and  will 
immediately  dy  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow.  But 
if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can  take  his 
fan&uary,  he  will  then  dand  at  a  bay  like  a  boar,  and 
make  good  fport,  grievoufly  biting  and  clawing  the 
dogs,  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on  theit 
backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails ;  and  by  blowing  up 
their  (kins  defend  themfelves  againd  all  bites  of  the 
dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their  nofes.  And 
for  the  better  prefervation  of  your  dogs,  it  is  good 
to  put  broad  collars  about  their  necks  made  of  arev 
ikins.  *  7 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  dop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  dill  continue  baying, 
he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barrica¬ 
ding  the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat,  until  they 
can  go  no  further.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  >mud  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a  fox  ;  and  befides,  you 
diould  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrefh  the  terriers,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath  and  cool 
themfelves.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put  collars  of 
bells  about  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making 
a  noife  may  caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  of  the  badger,  being  troublefome 
to  be  carried  on  mens  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a  cart. 

In  digging,  you  mud  confider  the  fituation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief  an¬ 
gles  are  ;  for  clfe,  indead  of  advancing  the  work,  you 
will  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  befiege  them  in 
their  holds,  or  cadles ;  and  may  break  their  platforms, 
parapets,  cafemets,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and 
countermines  until  you  have  overcome  them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lufty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fport,  carry  him  home  in  a  fack  and  turn  him 
out  in  your  court- yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed  place, 
and  there  let  him  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by 
your  hounds. 

*  There  are  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  flefli,  blood,  and 
greafe,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ufeful  for  phyficians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  oint¬ 
ments, 
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r  merits,  falves,  and  powders  for  fhortnefs  of  breath,  the 
cough  of  the  lungs,  for  the  flone,  fprained  finews, 
colt- aches,  &c.  and  the  Hein  being  well  drefled,  is  very 
warm  and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with 
paralytic  diftempers. 

Boar-HuNTiNG .  See  Boar. 

Buck-HuNTiNG *  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  me¬ 
thods  are  ufed  as  in  running  the  flag ;  and,  indeed, 
he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  ftag  well,  will  not  hunt  a 
buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chace,  the  game-keeper 
Commonly  felefts  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
lhoots  in  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com¬ 
pany  generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged  ; 
if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed  :  or 

Ifometimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  for¬ 
ced  from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to 
run  the  chace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old 
(launch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  re¬ 
cover  him  again  :  if  he  be  funk,  and  the  hounds  thruft 
him  up,  it  is  called  an  imprime ,  and  the  company  all 
found  a  recheat  ;  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one 
drives  to  get  in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the  hounds, 
fallow  deer  feldom  or  never  (landing  at  bay. 

He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
that  he  is  down,  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward 
the  hounds  ;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  them  tales  fayt  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one 
has  a  chop  at  his  neck  ;  and  the  head  being  cut  off* 
is  fhewed  to  the  hounds,  to  encourage  them  to  run  only 
at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and  to 
teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  :  then  the  compa¬ 
ny  all  (landing  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a  fingle  death  ; 
which  being  done,  all  blow  a  double  recheat,  and  fo 
conclude  the  chace  with  a  general  halloo  of  hoo-up, 
and  depart  the  Held  to  their  feveral  homes,  or  to  the 
place  of  meeting  ;  and  the  huntfman,  or  fome  other, 
hath  the  deer  caff  crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and 
fo  carries  him  home. 

Fox-Hunting  makes  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  and  is 
cither  above  or  below  ground. 

I.  Above- ground.  To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds, 
you  muff  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  bullies  near 
villages.  When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
flop  up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt, 
and  that  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone 
out  to  prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white 
(licks  acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to 
be  fome  gin  or  trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be 
(lopped  up  with  black  thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

Mr  Beckford  is  of  opinion  that  for  fox  hunting  the 
pack  (hould  con  (iff  of  25  couple.  The  hour  moil  fa¬ 
vourable  for  the  diverfion  is  an  early  one;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  hounds  (hould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun  rifing. 
The  huntfman  (hould  then  throw  in  his  hounds  as 
quietly  as  he  can,  and  let  the  two  wliippers-in  keep 
vide  of  him  on  either  hand;  fo  that  a  (ingle  hound 
may  not  efcape  them  ;  let  them  be  attentive  to  his 
halloo,  and  let  the  fportfmen  be  ready  to  encourage 
or  rate  as  that  direds.  The  fox  ought  on  no  account 
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to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in  that  cafe  he  would  mod  Hunting, 
certainly  turn  back  again,  and  fpoil  all  the  fport. —  11 

Two  things  our  author  particularly  recommends,  viz. 
the  making  all  the  hounds  fteady,  and  making  them 
all  draw.  “  Many  huntfmen  (fays  he)  are  fond  of 
having  them  at  their  horfe’s  heels  ;  but  they  never  can 
get  fo  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they  fpread 
the  cover  ;  befides,  I  have  often  known,  when  there 
have  been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  that  day.  Much  depends  upon  the  firft  finding 
of  your  fox ;  for  I  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  I  think  people  are  generally  in  too  great 
a  hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but  few  inftances 
where  fportfmen  are  not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of 
encouraging  their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  their  bu- 
(inefs  fo  well  as  when  little  is  faid  to  them.  The  huntf¬ 
man  ought  certainly  to  begin  with  his  foremoll  hounds 
and  I  (hould  wifh  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he 
conveniently  can  ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  un- 
lefs  he  (hould  not  have  common  fenfe.  No  hounds  can 
then  (lip  down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearing  ; 
he  will  alfo  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  feent,  a  necef¬ 
fary  requifite  ;  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a  caff 
with  any  certainty. — You  will  find  it  not  lefs  neceffary 
for  your  huntfman  to  be  adlive  in  prefling  his  hounds 
forward  when  the  feent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in 
not  hurrying  them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad.  It  is  his 
bufinefs  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  that  afli- 
(lance  which  they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  when 
they  are  firft  at  a  fault  is  then  mod  critical.  A  fox¬ 
hound  at  that  time  will  exert  himfelf  moft  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  cools  and  becomes  more  indifferent  about  his 
game.  Thofe  huntfmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  this  eagernefs  and  impetuofity, 
and  dire6l  it  properly,  feldom  know  enough  of  hunt¬ 
ing  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  them  afterwards.  Though 
a  huntfman  cannot  be  too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper- 
in  eafily  may.  His  bufinefs  will  feldom  allow  him  to 
be  forward  enough  with  the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the 
fport.  His  only  thought  therefore  (hould  be  to  keep 
the  hounds  together,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he 
can  to  the  killing  of  the  fox  :  keeping  the  hounds  to¬ 
gether  is  the  fureft  means  to  make  them  fteady.  When 
left  to  themfelves  they  feldom  refufe  any  blood  they 
can  get ;  they  become  conceited  ;  learn  to  tie  upon 
the  feent  ;  and  befides  this  they  frequently  get  a  trick 
of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and  are  feldom  good  for 
much  afterwards. 

“  Every  country  is  foon  known  ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 
the  fame  track.  It  is  eafy  therefore  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  fhort,  and  catch  the  hounds  again.  With  a 
high  feent  you  cannot  pufli  on  hounds  too  much. 

Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  :  they  alfo  enliven  the  fport ;  and,  if  difcreetly 
ufed,  are  always  of  fervice  ;  but  in  cover  they  (hould 
be  given  with  the  greateft  caution.  Halloos  feldom 
do  any  hurt  when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  for 
then  none  but  the  tail-hounds  can  hear  you  :  when  you 
are  running  down  the  wind,  you  (hould  halloo  no  more 
than  may  be  neceffary  t©  bring  the  tail- hounds  for¬ 
ward  ;  for  a  hound  that  knows  his  bufinefs  feldom 
wants  encouragement  when  he  is  upon  a  feent.  — Molt 
4  Y  fox- 
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Hunting,  fox-hunters  with  to  fee  their  hounds  run  in  a gcod Jiyk. 

j  confefs  j  rny felf  am  one  of  thofe  ;  I  hate  to  fee  a 
firing  ot  them  ;  nor  can  I  bear  to  fee  them  creep  where 
the'/ can  le.ip.  A  pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time, 
may  kill  a  fox,  but  I  defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  flyle 
in  which  he  ought  to  be  killed  ;  they  mult  hunt  him 
down.  If  you  intend  to  tire  him  out,  you  mull  expect 
to  be  tired  alio  yourfelf ;  I  never  wifh  a  chace  to  be 
lefs  than  one  hour,  or  to  exceed  two  :  it  id  fufficiently 
long  if  properly  followed  :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  un- 
kfs  there  be  a  fault  fome where  ;  either  in  the  day,  the 
huntfman,  or- the  hounds. 

“  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  frtfh  one  is 
as  bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  of  fox¬ 
hounds,  and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obfervation 
that  man  is  capable  of  to  guard  again  it  it.  Could  a 
fox-hound  diftinguifh  a  hunted  fox  as  the  deer-hound 
does  the  deer  that  is  blown,  fox-hunting  would  then 
be  perfect.  A  huntfman  ibould  always  lilten  to  his 
hounds  while  they  are  running  in  cover  ;  he  fhould  be 
particularly  attentive  to  the  headmofc  hounds,  and  he 
fhould  be  conltantly  on  his  guard  again!!  a  fkirter  ;  for 
if  there  be  two  feents,  he  mult  be  wrong.  Generally 
fpeaking,  the  bell  feent  is  lead  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
hunted  fox  :  and  as  a  fox  feldom  fullers  hounds  to  run 
up  to  him  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it  ;  fo,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  when  foxes  are  hallooed  early  in  the 
day,  they  are  all  freih  foxes.  The  hounds  moll  likely 
to  be  right  are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or 
fuch  as  the  huntfman  knows  had  the  lead  before  there 
arofe  any  doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox, 
if  he  break  over  an  open  country,  it  is  no  fign  that 
he  is  hard  run  *,  for  they  feldom  at  any  time  will  do 
that  unlefs  they  are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds. 
Alfo  if  he  run  up  the  wind  5— they  feldom  or  never  do 
that  when  they  have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak; 
and  when  they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  diredl  him. 
All  this  requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervation ;  and 
indeed  in  that  confifts  the  chief  excellence  of  a  liuntf- 
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“  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts,  the 
whipper-in,  in  flopping,  mull  attend  to  the  huntlman 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  flop 
either  :  for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpeCt 
I  have  known  the  hounds  flopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loll.  If  they  have  many  feents,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  which  is  the  hunted  fox,  let  him  Hop 
thofe  that  are  faitheft  down  the  wind  ;  as  they  can  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  foonefl :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  flopping  thofe  that  are  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  are  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
filent  and  Hand  ft  ill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail  hounds.  They  fhould 
never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at  fault  ;  the 
leall  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time,  but  a  hal¬ 
loo  more  than  any  other.  The  huntfman,  at  a  check, 
had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  or  content  himfelf 
with  holding  them  forward,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofes. —  Should  they  beat  a  fault,  after  having 
made  their  own  call  (which  the  huntfman  fhould  al¬ 
ways  firft  encourage  them  to  do),  it  is  then  his  bufmefs 
to  aflUl  them  further;  but  except  in  fome  particular 
inftances,  I  never  approve  of  their  being  call  as  long 
as  they  are  inclined  to  hunt.  The  flrll  call  I  bid  my 
huntfman  make  is  generally  a  regular  one,  not  choofiug 
to  rely  entirely  on  his  judgment  :  if  that  fhould  not 
fucceed,  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  follow  lus  own  opinion, 


and  proceed  as  obfervation  or  genius  may  dire£l.  When 
fuch  a. call  is  made,  l  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good 
fenfe  and  meaning  in  it ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or 
towards  fome  likely  cover  or  ferong  earth.  However,  as 
it  is  at  bell  uncertain,  I  always  wilh  to  fee  a  regular 
call  before  I  fee  a  knowing  one  ;  which,  as  a  lall  re- 
fource,  fhould  not  be  called  forth  till  it  be  wanted  ; 
The  letting  hounds  alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  in 
a  huntfman  ;  whereas  it  is  true  this  lail  fliows  real  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  to  be  perfedl,  it  mull  be  born  with  him. 
There  is  a  fault,  however,  which  a  knowing  hnntfinan 
is  too  apt  to  commit  :  he  will  find  a  frefn  fox,  and  then 
claim  the  merit  of  having  recovered  the  hunted  one. 
It  is  always  dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover 
to  retrieve  a  loft  feent ;  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on. 

“  Gentlemen,  when  hounds  are  at  fault,  are  too  apt 
themfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  fhould  always  flop 
their  horfes  fome  dtllance  behind  the  hounds;  and  if  it 
be  poftible  to  remain  lilent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds 
or  over  the  feent  ;  nor  fhould  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face  unlefs  with  a  delign  to  flop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  yourhorfe'3 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track, 
and  let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  dry  weather,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roads. 
If  gentlemen  at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the 
hounds,  they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  feent. 
—  High  mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclined  to  flop 
whilfl  horfes  are  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  fhould 
ever  ride  in  a  dire&ion  which  if  perfifled  in  would 
carry  him  amongfl  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great 
diflance  behind  them. 

“  The  firft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a 
critical  one  for  the  fport-people,  who  fhould  then  be  very 
attentive.  Thofe  who  look  forward  may  perhaps  fee 
the  fox  ;  or  the  running  of  fheep,  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liflen  may  fometimes  take  a  hint  which  way  he 
is  gone  from  the  chattering  of  a  magpie  ;  or  perhaps 
be  at  a  certainty  from  a  diflant  halloo  :  nothing  that 
can  give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be 
negle£led.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  to  ride  all  toge¬ 
ther  :  were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fometimes 
be  of  fervice  ;  particularly  thofe  who,  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fport,  keep  down  the  wind  :  it  would 
then  be  difficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their 
obfervation. — You  fhould,  however,  be  cautious  how 
you  go  to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfelf  mud  in  a  great 
meafure  direct  you  ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain 
rule,  yet  you  may  frequently  gnefs  whether  it  can  be 
depended  upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing-time,  when 
boys  are  keeping  off  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be 
deceived  by  their  halloo  ;  fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you 
are  in  doubt,  to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  matter.” 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  cafl  as  long  as  they  are  a- 
ble  to  hunt.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  juft 
idea,  that  a  hunted  fox  no  cr  flops  ;  but  our  author 
informs  us  that  he  has  known  them  flop  even  in  wheel- 
ruts  in  the  middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  hounds.  The  greatefl  danger  of  lofmg  a  fox 
is  at  the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  finking  ;  at 
both  which  times  lie  frequently  will  run  fhort,  and  the 
eageruefs  of  the  hound*  will  freque  *.ly  carry  them  be¬ 
yond  the  feent.  When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one 
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Hunting,  ought  to  keep  behind  the  hounds  till  they  are  well  fet* 

- tied  to  the  fcent ;  and  when  the  hounds  are  catching 

him,  our  author  willies  them  to  be  as  lilent  as  podible  ; 
and  likewife  to  eat  him  eagerly  after  he  is  caught.  In 
fome  places  they  have  a  method  of  treeing  him  ;  that 
is,  throwing  him  acrofs  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuf- 
fering  the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  is  thrown  among  them  ;  the  intention  of  which 
is  to  make  them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail- 
hounds  ;  during  this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their 
wind,  and  are  apt  to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  however,  advifes  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as 
lie  fuppofes  that  the  hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to 
cat  him  longer  than  while  they  are  angry  with  him. 

2.  Under  ground.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  e- 
fcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen  mult  be  got  together 
with  fhovels,  fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  Sc c.  to^dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They 
make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that 
is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees  ;  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole,  and  that  is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take 
polfeifion  of  a  badger’s  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  va¬ 
riety  of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  mult  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into 
an  angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  many  angles: 
the  ule  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  mud  be  garnifhed  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  belides, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inftruments  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  :  a  (harp- 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardetl  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter  }  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  (harp  edges  ;  the  broad 
fiat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret¬ 
ty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter  ;  mattocks  and 
pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do 
but  little  ferviee  ;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole, 
and  to  keep  it  from  flopping  up;  clamps,  wherewith 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
fport  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  he  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrelh  your  terriers 
with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Hare-IIuNTiNG.  As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes 
the  greateil  pailime,  fo  it  gives  no  little  pleafure  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  felf-preferva- 
,  lion.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to,  the 

high -ways;  and  if  (lie  come  to  the  fide  of  a  young 
grove,  or  fpring,  (lie  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down 
till  the  hounds  have  over-ihot  her  ;  and  then  (lie  will 
return  the  very  way  (he  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dev/  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe,  the  huntf¬ 
man  ought  to  (lay  an  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  the  wood-iide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whe¬ 
ther  fhe  return  as  aforefaid  ;  which  if  (lie  do,  he  mud 
halloo  in  his  hounds  ;  and  call  them  back  ;  and  that 
prcfently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  coun¬ 
ter  (he  came  firll. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  place 
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where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  fhe  makes  Hunting- 
her  form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  :  (lie  ”r 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a- 
fide,  or  down  the  wind  ;  but  if  (he  form  in  the  water, 
it  is  a  fign  fhe  is  foul  and  meafled  :  if  you  hunt  fuch 
a  one,  have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook  - 
fides;  for  there,  and  near  plafires,  fhe  will  make  all  her 
erodings,  doublings,  See. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  dart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome 
pool,  and  red  upon  fome  rufii-bed  in  the  midd  of  it  ; 
and  would  not  dir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  darted 
out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  flood  up  be¬ 
fore  the  hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill 
them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtilties  and  erodings 
in  the  water.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fub- 
tilty  of  a  hare,  that  fometimes  after  (he  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  (he  will  dart  a  frefh  hare,  and 
fquat  in  the  fame  form.  Others  having  been  hunted 
a*  confiderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
(keep-  cot,  and  hide  themfelves  among  the  (Keep;  or, 
when  they  have  been  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among 
a  flock  of  (beep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out 
from  among  them  till  the  hounds  are  Coupled  up, 
and  the  fheep  driven  into  their  pens.  Some  of  them 
(and  that  feems  fome  what  drange)  will  take  the 
ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to  the 
vault .  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  df  the  hedge 
and  come  down  the  other,  tlie  thicknefs  of  the  hedge 
being  the  only  diftance  between  the  courfes.  A  hare 
that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quickfet- 
hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  betake  themfelves  to  furz  bullies,  and  will 
leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  arc 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  m  fome 
pa  (lure  or  corn  field,  you  mud  then  conlider  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year;  and  what  weather  it  is  :  for  if  it  be  in 
the  fpring- time  or  fummer,  a  hare  v/fil  not  then  fet  ill 
bu flies,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefted  with  pif- 
rnires,  fnakes,  and  adders  ;  but'  will  fet  in  corn-fields, 
and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  fet  near 
towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
e  fpecial  ly  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly. 
According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  hare  is  accudomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  dart  her  ;  which  is  much  better  fport 
than  trailing  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  darted  and  is  on  foot,  then 
dep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry  :  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  fird,  making  not  too 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at  the  fird, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overfhoot  the  chace  through  too 
much  heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and 
flick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with 
the  hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  heat  will  be 
cooled,  and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly..  But  above 
all  things,  mark  the  fird  doubling,  which  mud.  be 
your  direction  for  the  whole  day  ;  for  all  the  doublings 
4  Y  2  that 
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Hunting,  that  ffie  ffiall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former  ; 

and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  fliall  fee  her  ufe, 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  mud  make  your 
compares  great  or  little,  long  or  Ihort,  to  help  the  de¬ 
faults,  always  feeking  the  moiftefl  and  molt  commo¬ 
dious  plaees  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

To  conclude:  Thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare  mull  rife  early,  led  they  be  deprivsd  of  the  fcent 
of  her  foot-deps. 

Hari  or  Stag  Hunting .  Gefner,  fpeaking  of  hart- 
hunting,  obferves,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  fub- 
tile  bead,  frequently  deceives  its  hunter  by  windings 
and  turnings.  Wherefore  the  prudent  hunter  mud 
train  his  dogs  with  words  of  art,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  fet  them  on  and  take  them  off  again  at  pleafure. 

Fird  of  all,  he  fhould  encompafs  the  bead  in  her 
own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  her  in  the  view  of  the 
dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  her  dot  or  footing. 
Neither  mud  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  herd 
or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a  little  one  ; 
but  partly  by  light,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
fumets,  mrl  e  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  ob- 
ferve  the  largenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huntfman,  having  made  thefe  difcoveries  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  chace,  takes  off  the  couplings  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  fome  on  hoifeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greated  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed  ; 
remembering  and  intercepting  him  in  Ills  fubtile  turn¬ 
ings  and  headings;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges, 
gates,  pales,  ditches  ;  neither  fearing  thorns,  down 
hills,  nor  woods  but  mounting  frefh  hoife  if  the  firlt 
tire.  Follow  the  larged  head  of  the  whole  held,  which 
jnud  be  lingled  out  of  the  chace  ;  which  the  dogs 
perceiving,  mud  follow  ;  not  following  any  other. 
The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huntfmen.  But  fome- 
times  the  crafty  bead  fends  forth  his  little  fquire  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  indead  of  him- 
felf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
huntfman  mult,  found  a  retreat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  take  them  in,  that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game  ;  which  rifeth  with 
fear,  yet  dill  ftiiveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wearied 
and  breathlefs.  The  nobles  call  the  bead  a  *wife  hart , 
who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greated 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to 
cbdruft  their  farther  purfuit ;  fometimes  alfo  bearing 
fome  of  the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the 
more  eafily  efcape  by  amuling  the  dogs.  After¬ 
wards  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  dill  run¬ 
ning  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refrelh- 
ment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 
eafily  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers  whether  they  be 
far  from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  lad  being  a- 
gain  difeovered  by  the  hunters  and  fagacious  fcent  of 
the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows, 
fheep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore¬ 
parts  of  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth 
only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very  fmall 
or  no  fcent  at  all  behind  for  the'  hounds  to  difeern. 
But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
hard  befet  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  fird  comes  upon 
him,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear  or  fword. 
When  the  bead  is  llain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
wiflduh  the  fall  of  the  bead;  and  then  the  whole  com- 
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pany  comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
fuch  a  conqued;  among  whom,  the  ikilfulleft  opens 
the  bead,  and  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly 
belongs  to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement  ;  for 
which  purpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  fkin  and 
blood  of  the  bead  to  give  to  the  hounds. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay  ;  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in  water.  Now,  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 
dogs  ;  for  fhould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foundering.  In 
this  cafe,  get  a  boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  dagger 
drawn,  or  elfe  with  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns :  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ; 
otherwife  you  mud  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land- bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnifhed,  then 
you  mud  confider  the  place  ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain 
and  open  place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert, 
it  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but 
if  he  be  on  a  hedge-fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while 
the  hart  is  daring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come 
fofily  and  covertly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 
If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree;  and  when  the 
hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds  ;  and  when  you 
lee  the  hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

Directions  at  the  Death  of  a  Hart  or  Buck .  The 
fird  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in  to  the 
death  of  a  deer,  is  to  cry  “  ware  haunch,”  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer ;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there 
blooding  the  youngeft.  hounds,  that  they  may  the 
better  love  a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat  : 
then  the  mort  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  com¬ 
pany  come  in,  the  bed  perfon  who  hath  not  taken 
lay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  or 
huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome 
holding  by  the  fore  legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes  lay, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brilket,  and 
drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difeover  how  fat  the  deer  is  ;  then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  deer,  fird  flits  the  Ikin  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber, 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  pjrfon 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  flag, 
to  blow  a  triple  mort  ;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double  one  ; 
and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  recheat  in  con¬ 
cert,  and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  whoop. 

Otter- Hunting  is  performed  with  dogs,  and  alfo 
with  a  fort  of  inllruments  called  otter  -fpear s ;  with 
which  when  they  find  themfelves  wounded,  they  make- 
to  land,  and  fight  with  the  dogs,  and  that  moll:  furioufly, 
as  if  they  were  fenfible  that  cold  water  would  annoy 
their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunting  them  ; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and 
by  river-fides  :  but  great  care  mull  be  taken,  for  they 
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Hunting,  bite  forely  and  venomonfly  5  and they  J»PP«>  ^  ‘"J  ^t'he^a  Jhole-mnning-ho.fe,  that  is/ that 

*— v -  remain  long  in  the  fnare,  they  vu  1  S  he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob  at  the  height  of 

themfelves  free  by  the<r  teetli.  ,  •  not  abie  to  run  two  or  three. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  mu  e  on  one :  fi  ^  y  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
the  river,  and  anotner  on  the  oth«r>  bfe  t0  by  them  being  mHaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 

banks  with  dogs ;  and  the  beaft  n«J  g  Jho  for  wan°  of  try;ng  them  again  ft  other  dogs  that 

endure  the  water  long,  you  will  f°°  _  ,  .  n  fl„,  have  fuoDofed  their  own  to  be 
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long,  you 

be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter  ;  for  he  rnuft  come 
out  to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  night  fometimes 

to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  finds  out  an  otter,  then  view 
the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which 
way  he  bent  his  head  :  if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by 
the  marks  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints  ; 
and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart 
or  deer.  But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  fomewhere  farther 
off  from  the  river  ;  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  confiderable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  choo- 
fmg  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it.  1  he  per- 
fons  that  go  a-hunting  otters,  mull  carry  then  fpears, 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  ; 
and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  water,  they 
mufi  endeavour  to  itrike  him  with  their  fpears,  and 
if  they  mifs,  mull  purfue  him  with  the  hounds,  which, 
if  they  be  good  and  perfeftly  entered,  will  go  chant¬ 
ing  and  trailing  along  by  the  river-fide,  and  will  beat 
every  root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bul- 
rufhes  i  nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and 
bait  the  beall,  like  a  fpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will 

hardly  efcape.  „  ,  A 

Roebuck  Hunting  is  performed  divers  ways,  and 

very  eafily  in  the  woods.  .  .  , 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againft  the  wind, 
becaufe  the  coolnefs  of  the  air  refrefhes  them  in  their 
courfe  ;  therefore  the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind  :  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  fir  ft  taxe  a 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.  I  hey 
are  alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
which  a  lkilful  huntfman  knows  how  to  do  by  means 
of  a  leaf  in  bis  mouth.  When  they  are  hunted,  they 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
diredlly ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  does,  and  will  hang  by  a  bough 
in  fnch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  fiiall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they  will  fufler 
the  dogs  to  come  juft  upon  them  before  they  will 

^'The  venifon  of  a  roe  buck  is  never  out  of  feafon,  be¬ 
ing  never  fat,  and  therefore  they  are  hunted  at  any 
time  ;  only  that  fome  favour  ought  to  be  (hown  the 
doc  while  fire  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterwards  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  Ihift  for  himfclf;  but  fome  roe- 
does  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies. 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  lkilful  in  the  art  of  hunting, 
a  , jnat  roe-buck,  but  a  fair  roe-buck;  the  herd  of  them 
is  called  a  bevy  :  and  if  he  hath  not  bevy-greafe  upon 
his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  be  is  more  fit  to  oe  dog  s 
meat  than  man’s  meat.  The  hounds  muft  be  rewarded 
with  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  feet  flit  afunder,  and 
boiled  all  together  ;  this  is  more  properly  called  a  doje 

than  a  reward.  .  , 

Hunting- Match.  The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be 
con  fide  red  by  one  who  defigns  to  match  Ins  horfe  for 
bis  own  advantage,  and  his  horfe’s  credit,  is  not  to  flat- 
ter  himfclf.  with  the  opinion  of  his.  horfe,  by  fancying. 


have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when  in  reality  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed; 
and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to 
follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  honr,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  there¬ 
fore  made  a  falfe  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as 
fwift  as  the  beft  ;  but,  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that 
has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear. 
Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  to 
procure  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once 
or  twice  a  week  to  follow  after  them  at  train-feent  ;  and 
when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and 
to  endure  heats  and  colds  Hourly,  then  he  may  better 
rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare  chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brifkly  and  courageously,  till  his  body 
be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat  ;  and  then,  after  the 
hare  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  frofiy  morning,  can 
endure  to  Hand  till  the  fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back, 
fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be  pierced  with  the  cold  as 
well  as  the  heat ;  and  then,  even  in  that  extremity  of 
cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  briikly,  and  with  as  much 
CQurage  as  he  did  the  former  ;  that  horfe  which  can 
thus  endure  heats  and  colds  is  moft  valued  by  fportf- 
men.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the 
goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the 
firll  hare,  it  the  chace  has  been  any  thing  brifk  :  if, 
when  he  is  cold,  he  fhiinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  his 
legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  want  of  vi¬ 
gour  and  courage  :  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  Slack¬ 
ening  of  his  girths  after  the  firft  chace,  and  from  the- 
dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dulnefs  of  his  counte¬ 
nance,  all  which  are  true  tokens  of  faintnefs  and  being 
tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  cale 

of  a  wager.  r  . 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  way  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  fo  many  train-feents  after  hounds, 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  a  bell-courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare  hunting  ;  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  confified  in  having  the  trains  led'  on  earth  moft 
fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  now 
others  choofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch  an  hour,  and 
then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chace  ;  a  method  of  ra¬ 
cing  that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight' 
of  wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another  ;  ‘ 
fo  the  two  horfes,  after  running  of  twelvefcore  yards, 
had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading, 
to  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hin-dmoft  horfe- 
being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  diftance- 
agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by  ;  and  whichever 
horfe  could  ditlance  the  other  won  the  match. 

But  this  chace,  in  itfelf  very  inhuman,  was  foon  found 
to  be  very  deftruaive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  wherr 
two  good  horfes  were  matched  \  for  neither  being  able 
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Hunting,  to  diftance  the  other  till  both  were  ready  to  fink  tinder 
II  their  riders  through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  the  match 
was  fain  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though  both 
.  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuitom  of  train -Rents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  Untight 
courfe  ;  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  erefted  in 
many  places  in  Britain.  The  fewer  of  thefe  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better  ;  and  the  (hotter  the  diftance,  the 
better.  Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  hire  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  foil  train  ;  and  then 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
belt  (how  his  fpecd,  and  the  fleeted  dogs  you  can 
procure:  give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  von 
as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then,  making  a  loofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind  ;  but  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfe  ;  but  if  your  horfe  be  How,  but  well- wind- 
ed,  and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train  fcents 
you  run  before  you  come  to  the  ftraight  courfe,  the 
better.  But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 
leading  of  the  lit  ft  train  ;  uhich  in  tins  cafe  you  mud 
lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
any  hght  ground:  for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 
horiemen,  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 
laft  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ftart- 
ing  place  of  the  courfe ;  therefore  remember  to  end 
your  laft  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
d  on  (hire  in  England,  feated  upon  an  eafy  afeent,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  Onfe.  It  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  king  John,  confiding  of  a  mayor,  12  al¬ 
dermen,  burgefies,  &c.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chofen.  It  had  anciently  15  parifhes, 
and  has  now  but  two  ;  in  one  of  which,  called  St  John's, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1599.  Here  was  for- 
merly  a  cattle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
with  the  title  of  earl;  but  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Haftings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe 
family  it  Hill  continues.  It  ftands  in  the  great  north 
load  ;  and  lias  a  bridge  built  of  free-ftone  over  the 
Oufe,  which  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  as  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  aflizes  are  kept, 
and  where  the  county-jail  ftands.  It  has  a  good  market¬ 
place,  and  feveral  convenient  inns,  befides  a  grammar- 
fchool  ;  and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  o.  1  c.  N. 
Lat.  52.  23.  J 

Huntingdonshire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  foutli  by  Bedfordfliire  ;  on  the  weft  by  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire,  as  alfo  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  on  the  eaft  ^extending  36  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  24  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  near  67  in  circumference.  This  county,  vvliicli  is 
m  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  is  divided  ipto  four  hundreds, 
and  contains  6  market- towns,  29  vicarages,  78  parishes, 
279  villages, .  about  8220  houfes,  and  upwards  of 
41*000  inhabitants  ;  but  fends  only  four  members  to 
parliament,  namely,  two  knights  of  the  Shire,  and  two 
members  for  Huntingdon.  It  is  a  good  corn  country ; 
and  abounds  in  paftures,  efpecially  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
which  is  fenny.  The  reft  is  diverfified  by  rifing  hills 
and  Shady  groves,  and  the  river  Oufe  waters  the  fouth- 
er.n  part. 
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The  air  of  this  county  is  In  moll  parts  pleafant  and  Ha  <pra»e 
wliolefome,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though  II 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Kffex.  HurdIes- 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn',  ’r"~' 
and  the  hilly  parts  afford  a  fit  pafture  for  (heep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle ;  and  plenty  of  water-fowl, 
fifli,  and  turf  for  firing  ;  which  laft  is  of  great  fervice 
.  to  lbe  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood,  though 
%the  whole  county  was  a  foreft  in  the  time  of  Henry  fl. 

The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Nen,  which  runs 
through  Whittlefey  Mere. 

.  HU.  QUANG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  China, 
in  Aha,  which  has  a  great  river  called  "fang,  and  Tfe- 
chiang,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  north  and  fouth  parts,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  So  of 
,he  fecond  and  third  ;  and  the  latter,  feven  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  five  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
open  country,  watered  every. where  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  fifh. 

Here  is  plenty  of  wild-fowls  ;  the  fields  nourifh  cattle 
without  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  fruits.  rI  here  is  gold  found  in  the 
fands  of  the  rivers  ;  and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron, 
tin,  See.  In  fliort,  there  is  (uch  a  variety  of  all  forts 
of  commodities,  that  it  is  called  the  magazine  of  the  empire. 

HURA,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  monadelphia 
order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tri- 
cocca.  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  imbricated,  the 
perianthium  truncated  :  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  fila¬ 
ments  are  cylindrical,  peltated  on  top,  and  furrouaded 
with  numerous  or  double  antherce.  The  female  has 
neither  calyx  nor  corolla;  the  ftyle  is  funnel-ihaped  ; 
the  ftigma  cleft  in  twelve  parts;  the  capfule  is  twelve- 
celled,  with  a  Angle  feed  in  each  cell.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

It  iffes  with  a  foft  ligneous  ftem  to  the  height  of  24.  feet, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  which  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  and  have  fears  on  their  bark  where  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off.  The  male  flowers  come  out  from  between 
the  leaves  upon  foot- (talks  three  inches  long ;  and  are 
formed  into  a  clofe  fpikeorcolumn,  lying  over  each  other 
like  the  feales  of  fifli.  The  female  fioivers  are  fitnated  at 
a  diftartcefrom  them ;  and  have  a  long  funnel-ftiaped  tube 
fpreading  at  the  top,  where  it  is  cut  into  12  refledted 
parts.  After  the  flower,  thegermen  fwells,  and  becomes 
a  round  compreffed.  ligneous  capfule,  having  12  deep  fur¬ 
rows, each  beingadiflina  cell,  containing  onelargeround 
compreffed  feed.  When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  burltwith 
violence,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to  a  confiderable  di¬ 
ftance.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  railed  on  a  hot-bed  ; 
and  the  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a  ftove.  The 
kernels  are  faid  to  be  purgative,  and  fometimes  emetic. 

HURDLE,  is  the  name  of  a  fledge  ufed  to  draw 
traitors  to  the  place  of  execution. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  are  made  of  twigs  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  together,  fuftained 
by  long  ftakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
long  fquare,  the  length  being  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
breadth  three  and  an  half.  The  clofer  they  are  wattled 
together,  the  better.  They  ferve  to  render  the  bat¬ 
ter, es  firm,  or  to  consolidate  the  paftage  over  muddy 
ditches  ;  or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodgments  for  the 
defence  of  the  workmen  again!!  fire- works  or  ftonea 
thrown  again!!  them. 
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The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  execution  for 
mutineers,  called  putting  to  death  under  the  hurdle. 
The  manner  of  it  was  this  :  The  criminal  was  laid  at 
his  length  in  a  (hallow  water,  under  an  hut  Je,  upon 
which  was  heaped  ftones,  and  fo  preffed  down  till  he 

was  drowned.  .  _  , 

Hurdles,  in  hufbandry,  certain  frames  made  ei¬ 
ther  of  fplit  timber,  or  of  hazle-rods  wattled  toge- 
ther,  to  ferve  for  gates  in  inclofures,  or  to  make  lheep- 

folds,  &c.  ,  .  r 

HURDS,  or  Hoans,  of  (lax  or  hemp  ;  the  coarfer 
parts  feparated  in  the  dreffings  from  the  tear,  or  hue 

(lufF.  See  Flax.  .... 

HURL-bone,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with  a 

hurt  or  drain.  .  ,  .  , 

HURLERS,  a  number  of  large  ftones,  fet  in  a  kind 
of  fquare  figure  near  St  Clare  in  Cornwall,  fo  called 
from  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  common  people,  that 
they  are  fo  many  men  petrified,  or  changed  into  (tones, 
for  profaning  the  fabbath-day  by  hurling  the  ball,  an 
exercife  for  which  the  people  of  that  country  have  been 

always  famous.  „ 

The  hurlers  are  oblong,  rude,  and  unhewed.  Many 
authors  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  trophies  ere&ed  in 
memory  of  fome  battle  ;  others  take  them  for  bounda- 
ries  to  diftinguifh  lands.  Laftly,  others,  with  more 
probability,  hold  them  to  have  been  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ments. 

HURLY-burly,  in  vulgar  language,  denotes  con- 
fufion  or  tumult,  and  is  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
neighbouring  families,  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which 
filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom  with  conteft  and  vio- 

^HURON,  a  vaft  lake  of  North- America,  fituated 
between  84°  and  89°  W.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
46°  of  N.  Lat.  from  whence  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  whofe  language 
is  fpoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 

A  HURRICANE,  a  general  name  for  any  violent 
florm  of  wind  :  but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  thofe 
florms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which  greatlv  exceed  the  moll  violent  ftorms  known 
in  this  country.  The  ruin  and  deflation  accompany, 
ing  a  hurricane  (favs  Dr  Mofeiy  t)  cannot  be  defcnbed. 
Like  fire,  its  refiftlefs  force  confumes  every  thing  in  its 
track,  in  the  rood  terrible  and  rapid  manner.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  preceded  by  an  awful  ftiilnefs  of  the  elements, 
and  a  clofenefs  and  miftiuefs  in  the  atmofphere,  whicn 
makes  the  fun  appear  red,  and  the  ftars  larger.  But  a 
dreadful  reverfe  fucceeding — The  (Icy  is  fuddenly  orer- 
caft  and  w  ild— The  fea  rifes  at  once  from  a  profound 
calm  into  mountains — The  wind  rages  and  roars  like 
the  noife  of  cannon— The  rain  defcends  in  deluges— A 
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di  final  obfeurity  envelopes  the  earth  with  darknefs— The  Hurricane, 
fuperior  regions  appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thun- 

dcr _ The  earth  often  does  and  always  feems  to  tremble  - ^ 

—Terror  and  confternation  di  draft  all  nature — Birds 
are  carried  from  the  woods  into  the  ocean  ;  and  thofe 
whofe  element  is  the  fea,  feck  for  refuge  on  land  I  he 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  affemble  together,  and 
are  almoll  fuffocated  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  wind  m 
fearching  for  {belter  ;  which,  when  found,  ferves  them 
only  for  deftru&ion— The  roofs  of  houfes  are  carried  to 
vatf  didances  from  their  walls,  which  are  beat  to  the 
ground,  burying  their  inhabitants  under  them  — Large 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  fhi- 
vered  off,  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  diredion, 
with  immenfe  velocity— Every  tree  and  fhrub  that  with- 
(lands  the  (hock,  is  dripped  of  its  boughs  and  foliage  * 

Plants  and  grafs  aVe  laid  flat  on  the  earth —  Luxuriant 
fpring  is  changed  in  a  moment  to  dreary  winter.— This 
direful  tragedy  ended,  when  it  happens  in  a  town,  the 
devadation  is  furveyed  with  accumulated  horror:  the  har¬ 
bour  is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and  veflels  ,  and 
the  (bore  has  not  a  vedige  of  its  former  date  remaining. 

Mounds  of  rubbifli  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep  gullies  from 
torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead  and^  dying  bodies  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  hair  buried,  and  {cattered 
about,  where  dreets  but  a  fevv  hours  before  were,  pre- 
fent  the  miferable  furvivors  with  a  fhocking  conclufion 
of  a  fpebtacle  to  be  followed  by  famine,  and  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  difeafes. 

Thefe  dedru&ive  phenomena  are  now  thought  to 
arife  from  ele&ncity,  though  the  manner  in  which  it 
a&s  in  this  cafe  is  by  no  means  knpwn.  It  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  indeed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the 
mod  gentle  gales  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  adion 
of  the  eletric  fluid  ;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Wind*. 
Whirlwind,  &c. 

HURST,  Hyrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrjl,  i.  e.  a  wood,  or  grove  of  trees.  There 
are  many  places  in  Kent,  Suffex,  and  Hampfliire* 
which  begin  and  end  with  this  fy liable  ;  and  the  reafon 
may  be,  becaufe  the  great  wood  called  Andrefaald  ex¬ 
tended  through  thofe  countries. 

Hurst- Cajile,  a  fortrefs  of  Hampfhire  ill  England* 
not  far  from  Limington.  It  is  fealed  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  fhoots  into  the  fea,  to¬ 
wards  the  ifle  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  didant  two- 
miles. 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contracted  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

Husband  Land,  a  term  ufed  in  Scotland  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  land  containing  fix  acres  of  lock  and  feythe  land* 
that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a  plough,  and 
mowen  with  a  feythe. 


husbandry. 


THE  bufinefs  of  a  farmer,  or  of  one  who  lives  by 
cultivating  the  ground.  In  this  view  it  includes 
not  only  agriculture,  but  feveral  other  branches  connec¬ 
ted  with  it,  ft; ch  as  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy,  making  butter  and  cheefe,  laifing 
flax,  timber,  & c.  the  management  of  bees,  and  a  num¬ 


ber  of  other  articles  which  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate 

particularly.  1 

Agriculture,  properly  fo  called,  treats,  only  of  the  DiiLrencs 

cultivation  of  different  foils,  and  preparing  them  f°r  a^ricuitur- 
yielding  the  larged  crop  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  ;  but  huf.  ' 
it  belongs  to  hufbandry  to  make  choice  of  the  foil  mod  bandiy, 
r  Pr0P« 
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proper  for  each  different  vegetable,  and  to  manage  mat¬ 
ters  fo  that  each  foil  may  carry  what  it  is  bed  adapted 
for,  fo  that  on  the  whole  the  produce  of  the  farm 
may  be  as  advantageous  as  poffible.  In  like  manner, 
the  hufbandman  mull  know  what  crops  are  molt  pro¬ 
per  to  be  raifed  in  the  country  where  he  lives,  either 
with  a  view  to  fale  or  to  provender  for  cattle.  The 
rearing  of  thefe,  indeed,  conftitutcs  one  of  the  mod  ef- 
fential  articles  of  hufbandry  ;  it  being  requifite  that  the 
hufbandman  diould  know  not  only  how  to  feed  them  pro¬ 
perly,  but  how  to  keep  them  free  from  difeafes,  and  to 
diftinguifh  the  bed  breeds,  fo  that  fuch  as  are  defigned 
for  work  may  be  capable  of  doing  the  mod  at  lead  ex¬ 
pence,  and  thofe  defigned  for  fale  may  with  the  lead 
trouble  be  brought  in  good  condition  to  market,  and 
afford  the  greated  profit  to  himfelf  as  well  as  the  bed 

2  bargain  to  the  purchafer. 

It  is  the  in- .  It  is  by  means  of  the  hufbandman  only  that  all  the 
•terea  of  a  inhabitants  of  a  country  are  enabled  to  live  ;  whence  it 
nirnto  *  ought  to  be  a  confideration  with  him  to  cultivate  the 
render  j  ro  £Tr°und  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  enable  him  to  afford 
v.fions  as  the  produce  at  the  lowed  price.  Thus  he  will  alfo 
ColTbiaS  conf'ult  hl*s  own  Entered:  fo r  cheapnefs  of  provifions  is 
p°  i  t.  the  only  true  means  by  which  the  population  of  any 
country  can  be  advanced  ;  and  the  greater  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  the  greater  market  will  the  hufbandman 
l)3^e  for  his  goods.  Indeed,  by  a  certain  mode  of  ar¬ 
guing,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  it  would  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  keep  up  provifions  at  as  high  a  price  as 
poffible,  rather  than  to  lower  them  :  but  however  this 
may  apply  to  manufadurcs  of  various  kinds,  it  never 
can  apply  to  hufbandry  ;  for  by  raifing  the  price  of 
provifions,  the  price  of  every  other  thing  alfo  is  raifed, 
and  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  the  hufbandman  him- 

3  felf  to  live,  as  well  as  others. 

Df  focieties  Thus  the  bufinefs  of  an  hufbandman  is  not  only  ex- 
[°r  inlC  va  fremcly  complicated  and  difficult,  but  important  alfo  ; 
rious  °  info  much,  that  focieties  have  been  lately  indituted  inmany 
blanches  of  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  its  advancement,  and 
hufbandry  premiums  offered  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  branch.  Some  of  thefe  premiums  are  held  out  for 
raifing  the  greateft  quantity  of  particular  kinds  of  ve¬ 
getables  ;  others  for  gaining  the  greateft  extent  of 
ground  from  the  fea  :  fome  for  improving  wafte  ground; 
others  for  the  invention  of  the  moil  ufeful  machines  for 
harrowing,  fowing,  and  various  operations  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  though  the  intention  of  thefe  focieties  is 
undoubtedly  laudable  and  patriotic,  and  though  the  in¬ 
vention  of  man  has  in  a  manner  been  exhautled  to  ac- 

4  complifh  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  inflituted  ; 

Doubtful  it  remains  yet  a  matter  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty 
theWhr  ^hether  they  have  really  been  produdive  of  any  pub- 
been  re^Ky  Sooc*  or  not*  It  ^oes  not  clearly  appear,  that 
wicful.  *  means  of  fubfiftence  are  rendered  more  generally 

eafy,  or  that  the  lives  of  mankind  are  more  happy  and 
comfortable,  than  before  any  focieties  were  inftituted, 
or  before  any  confiderable  improvements  in  hufbandry 
were  made.  On  the  contrary,  provifions  of  all  kinds, 
inftead  of  becoming  cheaper,  have  gradually  become 

5  dearer,  and  their  price  on  the  whole  isYenfibly  augment- 
improve-  ed  every  four  or  five  years.  Hence  it  is  impoffible  to 

?V°ld  concludjn£»  that,  notwlthflanding  the  apparent 
mo  reap-7  ltTiProyeiTitnts  which  have  been  made  in  fuch  numbers, 
parent  than  1S  not  yet  any  real  one  in  the  whole  art.  —  Somc- 
,rcaJ.  thing  of  this  kind  has  been  taken  notice  of  even  bv  the 
N°  159. 
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members  of  thefe  focieties  themfelves  ;  and  on  this  fub-  ^atb  Pa* 
jed  Mr  VVimpey  expreffes  himfelf  as  follows;  /w,vol. 

u  It  is  certainly  clear  from  the  average  prices  of  corn  p  I71‘ 
and  provifions  of  all  kinds  for  20  years  paft,  that  there  6 
is  not  too  much  land  in  cultivation.  Prices  have  ad-  Opinion  of 
vanced  confiderably  above  what  has  been  deemed,  and  Mr  Wlin* 
that  juftly  too,  the  medium  ftandard.  As  a  manufac-  pey* 
taring  and  commercial  country,  it  is  properly  the  duty 
of  legiflature  to  provide,  as  far  as  may  be  confidently 
with  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  that  the  price  of  provi¬ 
fions  may  be  kept  as  near  as  poffible  to  their  medium 
value.  This  is  conceived  to  be  very  practicable,  even  fo 
as  to  be  a  convenience  to  the  grower  as  well  as  the 
confumer.  Some  writers  (Locke,  Montefquieu,  See.) 
have  fuppofed,  that  the  advance  of  commodities  in  price 
is  rather  apparent  and  nominal  than  real.  Things  are 
not  fo  much,  if  at  all  (fay  theyj,  advanced  in  price,  as 
it  is  imagined.  The  precious  metals  are  exceedingly 
increafed  in  quantity,  and  proportionably  fallen  in  va¬ 
lue.  Poffibly  there  may  be  fome  truth  in  this  obfer- 
vation,  if  we  go  back  fome  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  if 
taken  upon  a  fcale  that  comprehends  all  Europe  :  but 
from  the  term  of  40  or  50  years,  or  even  from  the  time 
that  Mr  Locke  wrote  to  the  prefent  hour,  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  value  of  gold  and  fiver ;  an  ounce  of 
either  being  of  much  the  fame  value  now  as  then.  The 
frequent  and  fudden  changes  that  take  place  in  the  price 
of  corn  and  other  commodities,  which  are  fometimes  at 
double  the  price  one  year  they  were  the  foregoing,  mud 
be  owing  to  fome  other  caufe  than  that  above-men¬ 
tioned,  which  operates  flowly,  if  at  all,  and  is  not  per¬ 
ceptible  in  lefs  than  a  century. 

44  If  the  quantity  of  corn  and  provifions  at  market 
always  has  borne  the  fame  proportion  to  the  demand 
there  is  for  them,  the  price  wrould  be  always  invariably 
and  unchangeably  the  fame.  The  variation  of  the  pri¬ 
ces,  therefore,  is  governed  by  the  variation  of  the  faid 
proportion.  If  the  demand  be  greater  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  the  fame,  or  the  demand  the  fame  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  lefs,  the  price  muft  neceffarily  advance ;  and  vice 
verfa,  if  the  quantity  ffiould  increafe,  and  the  demand 
remain  the  fame,  the  piice  muft  as  neceffarily  fall ;  and 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  make  it  otherwise. 

But  though  this  immutable  relation  is  beyond  our 
power  to  alter,  we  can  by  art  and  induftry  augment 
the  quantity,  and  thereby  lower  the  price  ;  cheapnefs 
being  an  infallible  confequence  of  plenty,  which  is  the 
diredl  objed  of  an  improving  cultivation.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  confequence  to  the  poor  labourer,  the 
manufadurer,  and  the  merchant  ;  and  no  disadvantage 
to  the  grower;  becaufe,  what  he  would  lofe  by  the  fall 
of  price,  he  would  gain  by  the  increafed  confumpt.  y 

not  eafy  to  conceive  how  many  and  how  great  Why  thofe 
the  improvements  are  which  have  been  made  in  this  who  have 
moll  important  of  all  arts  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  gVned  pr<> 
century.  A  patriotic  fpirit  of  uncommon  ardour  hath  ^on^o cie 
gone  forth;  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  like  the  fe-  ties  have 
nators  of  Rome,  have  fet,  as  it  wrere,  their  hands  to  the  llor  been 
plough,  and  excited  their  tenants  and  neighbours  to  f an>  reai 
p radices  of  which  they  had  no  idea  before.  Yea,  they  ^coua- 
have  done  more;  they  have  inftituted  focieties,  and  try. 
made  them  receptacles  and  diftributors  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  they  have  raifed  fupferiptions,  and  added  marks 
of  honour  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  the  rewards 
which  naturally  refult  from  the  attention  and  induftry 

of 
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theT’ngerlious  artift.  But  it  mud  be  allowed,  that 
"though  much  has  been  done,  there  dill  remains  much 
more’ to  be  done.  Experimenters  have  not  always 
(perhaps  but  feldom)  entered  into  the  views,  and  ably 
feconded  the  intentions,  of  thofc  valuable  inftitutions. 
Animated  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  premiums 
held  out  by  dint  of  extraordinary  exertions*  expend ve 
manures,  and  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumdances, 
more  the  effe&  of  chance  than  of  defign,  they  often 
have  been  the  fuccefsful  adventurers,  though  at  the  fame 
time  entirely  ignorant  to  what  caufes  they  owed  their 
fuccefs.  We  too  often  indeed  aferibe  effe&s  to- caufes 
which  are  no  way  connected  with  them.  The  pra&ice 
cf  fuch  men  is  more  like  the  noftrums  of  quacks,  than 
the  recipes  of  a  regular  phyfician*  The  medicine  may 
be  good  ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  principles,  they  know 
not  how  to  accommodate  it  as  circumdances  may  re- 
c  quire.” 

*  s  Confiderations  of  this  kind  mud  certainly  lead  us  to 

ment^ofade  fuppofe*  that  mod.  if  not  ally  the  improvements  made  in 

!  in  hulban  hufoandry  for  a  long  time  pad,  are  too  expenfive  ;  and 
<try  hither-  £hat,  though  by  their  means  larger  crops  are  now  ob- 
tained  than  formerly,  the  profits  are  more  than  fwal- 
™fitn°  lowed  up  by  the  enormous'  fums  required  to  produce 

*  J  them.  Hence  we  have  as  yet  obtained  only  larger  or 

more  *degantly  formed  beajls  of  different  kinds ;  and 
whether  this  acquifition  is  ultimately  to  be  confidered 
as  profitable ,  remains  yet  to  be  determined.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  fentiment  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  taking  a 

review  of  the  agricultural  improvements  made  during 

the  lad  half-century.  Tliefe  are  ; 

Ta-  1  •  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  Tillage,  Improvements 
fcrsyS 0I5,  of  this  kind  confid  in  more  perfedly  breaking  and  pul- 
9  verifing  the  foil,  and  keeping  it  more  free  from  weeds 
Account  of  than  formerly.  Mr  Jethro  Tull  was  the  author  of  thefe, 
movements  and  (bowed  the  advantages  thence  arifing.  By  fre- 
in  agricu!*  quent  turning  over  and  pulverifing  the  foil,  we  not  only 
ture  for  rhe  deftroy  the  weeds  very  effe&ually,  but  likewife  grnbs, 
lad  half  beetles,  worms,  and  maggots  of  many  different  kinds, 
century.  ^hing  (fayS  Mr  Wimpey)  fo  effedtually  prevents 
the  ravages  of  the  feveral  tribes  of  fubterraneous  infers 
as  the  frequent  fiirring  and  crumbling  the  ground  ;  I 
have  had  large  patches  of  feveral  poles  fquaie  in  a  field 
of  beans  defiroyed  by  the  grub  of  the  cock-chaffer  ;  and 
many  hundreds  of  cabbage  plants  by  a  grey  grub  of 
fmaller  fize.  Both  tliefe  execute  their  miichief  under¬ 
ground.  The  former  eat  the  roots  of  the  beans  even 
when  in  kid  ;  and  then  they  wither,  fall,  and  die  :  the 
latter  bites  off  the  dem  of  the  plant  juft  under  the  fur- 
face,  and  does  infinite  mifehief  i  but  I  have  always 
found  tillage,  duly  performed,  capable  of  deftroying  the 
whole  race.” 

2.  Invention  of  new  Implements  of  I! ufb aridity  or  im¬ 
provements  of  the  old.  This  clafs  includes  all  the  new 
invented  ploughs  harrows,  horfe  and  hand  hoes,  &c. 
by  means  of  which -it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the 
work  of  tillage  can  be  performed  at  much  lefs  expence* 
as  well  a«  more  effectually,  than  formerly 

3.  Saving  a  great  quantity  of  Seed  in  f owing,  arid  the 
production  cf  better  Crops  $  by  the  more  regular  dflribution  of 
what  is  fo<wn  This  improvement  chiefly  con  fids  in 
drilling,  indead  of  fowing  in  the  broad-cad  way  as  for¬ 
merly.  The  gain  is  here  evident;  and  Mr  Wimpey 
calculates  it  at  a  tenth  or  twelfth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  :  and  if  the  community  are  net  yet  fenfible  of 
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any  advantage  from  fuch  a  confiderable  favrng,  it  mud 
be  bee  a  ufe  the  drilling  hufbandry  has  not  yet  become 
very  general* 

4.  Suiting  the  Crop  to  the  Nature  and  Condition  of  the. 

Soil,  The  farmer  is  ndw  enabled  to  this  better  than 
formerly,  by  the  introdu&ion  of  a  number  of  new  ve¬ 
getables  formerly  unknown.  Thus,  as  there  are  many 
grounds  very  unfit  for  the  production  of  wheat,  there 
is  now  no  occafion  for  reaping  fcarUy  crops  of  it  from 
fuch  as  are  little  adapted  to  the  raifing  of  that  grain  ; 
becaufe  another  article,  for  which  perhaps  there  was  for¬ 
merly  no  demand,  may  now  be  raifird  with  confiderable 
profit  on  a  foil  where  wheat  will  not  grow  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage. 

5.  The  Rotation  of  Crops,  Thus  a  very  confiderable 
addition  is  made  to  the  produce  of  the  ground  by 
keeping  it  perpetually  fertile  ;  whereas  formerly  it  was 
often  worn  out  and  rendered  barren  by  too  frequent 
cropping,  when  a  proper  rotation  was  not  known. 

6.  The  Introduction  of  new  Manures,  Thefe  are 
principally  lime  and  marie  $  of  the  aCtion  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Agriculture* 
n°  zo. 

7.  The  Introduction  of  many  new  Articles  into  Field- 
Culture,  Thefe,  whatever  profit  they  may  yield  to  the 
farmer,  confid  principally  of  provender  for  cattle.  They 
ought,  however,  to  have  a  confiderable  effect  in  pro¬ 
ducing  plentiful  harvefts,  as  hereby  the  cattle  may  be 
fuppofed  to  do  their  work  more  perfectly,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  lefs  expence  than  before. 

8.  The  Application  of  thefe  to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of 

Cattle.  The  good  effe&s  of  this  ought  to  be  felt  partly 
in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  and 
partly  in  lowering  the  price  of  fkfh-meat,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  other  kinds  of  provifions.  .  r© 

Thus  we  fee,  that  in  the  courfe  of  half  a  century,  Little  ad 


methods  have  been  found  of  eradicating  weeds,  deftroy- 
ing  infedls,  laving  vaft  quantities  of  feed-corn,  of  fuit-  the  whole, 
ing  the  crops  to  the  foil,  of  ufing  new  manures,  raifing 
new  plants;  and  all  this,  together  with  multitudes  of  new 
machines  for  performing  in  a  better  manner  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  agriculture,  has  apparently  amounted  to' mere 
nothing.  The  price  of  provifions  feems  to  have  begun 
to  rife  with  the  improvements,  and  to  be  continually  ad¬ 
vancing.  It  is  by  no  means  in  our  power  to  point  out 
particularly  the  caufes  of  fo  difagreeable  an  event.  It  Conj^ure4 
mud,  however,  undoubtedly  depend  on  fome  mifealeu-  concerning 
lation,  or  over-rating  the  profits  which  have  arifen  from  the  caufes* 
thofe  improvements  :  whence  the  landholders  have  uni¬ 
formly  been  induced  to  raife  their  rents,  while  the  far¬ 
mers,  finding  their  expetices  greatly  augmented,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  advance  of  rent,  but  likewife  from 
the  more  coftlymodesof  tillage,  have  been  obliged  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  prices  of  their  grain  beyond  what  the  inereafed 
influx  of  money  into  the  kingdom  would  bear. — Such 
mifcalcutetions  are  not  uncommon  in  every  bufinefs.  A 
manufacturer  is  apt  to  be  enticed  by  a  certainty  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  increafe  of  his  goods  in  a  given  time  :  but  fre¬ 
quently,  when  improvements  are  tried,  it  is  found  that 
the  abfolute  expence,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  requifite 
to  produce  the  increafe,  is  greater  than  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  profit  can  bear  ;  and  he  is  afterwards,  with  regret 
and  lefs,  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  improvements  from 
which  he  had  once  fuch  hopes.  In  like  manner,  we  ftar, 
it  lias  fared  with  the  huibandman*  The  improvements 
4  Z  in 
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in  hufbandry  originated  principally  among  the  land¬ 
holders  ;  whofe  principal  view,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  an 
augmentation  of  rent.  The  tenants  were  obliged  to 
attempt  improvements  in  order  to  pay  the  advance,  as 
well  as  by  the  exprefs  order  of  their  landlords.  Hence 
they  were  induced  to  keep  a  great  number  of  horfes, 
that  their  lands  might  be  tilled  with  fufficient  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  before.  The 
oxen,  formerly  made  ufe  of,  and  which  anfwered  the 
purpofes  both  of  provifion  and  labour,  were  difearded, 
and  a  fet  of  mod  expenfive  animals,  ufelefs  except  for 
the  purpofes  of  labour  or  pleafure,  introduced  in  their 
Head.  A  vail  quantity  of  grain,  which  ought  to  have 
fuftained  the  human  fpecies,  was  thus  bellowed  011  the 
brute  creation  :  and  though  this  might  in  fome  meafuire 
be  fuppofed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  increafe  of  crop 
in  confequencfe  of  employing  horfes,  it  is  evident  that 
it  has  not  anfwered  the  general  expectation  ;  fince  we 
may  fay,  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
one  penny  of  advanced  rent  without  advancing  alfo  the 
price  of  their  grain. 

With  regard  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  cafe  is  equal¬ 
ly  doubtful.  The  moll  extravagant  prices  have  been 
given  for  the  bell  breeds  as  they  are  called  ;  but  it  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  proved,  that  thefe  breeds  are  really  more 
ufeful  to  the  country  than  the  fmaller  ones.  The  ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping  them  is  undoubtedly  greater,  and  this 
expence  is  enhanced  by  the  large  cattle  being  generally 
lefs  hardy  than  the  fmaller.  It  feems,  befides,  impcffible 
that  one  large  horfe,  for  inftance,  can  be  equally  ufeful 
with  two  fmall  ones,  even  though  he  fhould  be  as  llrong 
as  both  ;  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  two  horfes,  though 
ever  fo  fmall,  can  be  put  to  two  different  kinds  of  work 
at  once,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  largell  fingle 
horfe  imaginable.  The  like  is  applicable  to  black 
cattle  :  We  cannot  fuppofe  the  largell  fingle  ox  to  be 
equal  to  two  ordinary  oxen,  though  he  may  perhaps 
require  more  to  fatten  him  than  would  bring  to  mar¬ 
ket  three  or  four  of  an  ordinary  quality;  and  fo  of  other 
animals. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  fame  reafoning extends 
to  moll  of  the  improvements  hitherto  made  inhulbandry. 
provementsThe  vegetative  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  be  made  ah 
in  hulban-  ways  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  without  an  ex¬ 
pence  which  the  increafe  of  produce  can  by  no  meaiu 
balance.  By  a  total  negleCt  of  culture,  indeed,  the  foil 
will  produce  little  or  nothing  ;  by  a  moderate  degree  of 
culture  the  produ£l  will  be  greatly  augmented,  the  far¬ 
mer  will  be  enabled  to  pay  his  rent,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  afford  his  grain  at  fuch  a  price  as  can  allow  the 
labourers  to  live  comfortably  :  but  if  we  go  on  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  methods  of' culture,  expeCting  to  increafe 
the  produce  of  the  foil,xand  to  be  able  to  exa&  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  rent  ad  infinitum ,  we  will  certainly  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  for  thus  the  price  of  provifions  mull  be  infinite¬ 
ly  increafed  alfo.  Thus,  indeed,  the  produce  of  the 
ground  will  be  fomewhat  increafed,  but  the  farmer  will 
ultimately  be  a  lofer ;  fo  that,  to  fave  himfelf  from  ruin, 
he  mull  at  lad  burthen  the  public  both  with  his  advan¬ 
ced  rent  and  the  expence  of  mod  of  his  improvements, 
by  advancing  the  price  of  grain  and  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
wfions. 

Such  feem  in  general  to  be  the  reafons  why  the  coun¬ 
ty  has,  reaped  fo  little  advantage  by  the  improvements 
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made  of  late  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture  and  hufbandry. 

If  experiments  are  now  to  be  made,  it  is  plain  that  they 
ought  to  be  with  a  view  to  determine  that  medium  of 
culture  which  the  ground  can  bear  with  the  greaceft 
profit,  comparing  the  expence  and  produce  of  the  two 
different  modes  together  ;  and  that  mode  which  is  the 
lead  expenfive  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  cliofen,  even 
though  attended  with  no  more  profit  than  that  which  14 
is  executed  at  a  greater  expence.  Thus,  if  a  farmer,  Difadvan%: 
by  laying  out  5/.  can  produce  a  crop  equivalent  lowing far- 
to  7  /.  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  prefer  that  to,  a  mers  to  ex¬ 
mode  of  cultivation  by  which  he  lays  out  feven  to  pro-  pend  large 
cure  nine.  Nay,  though  by  his  new  method  heiu™sona* 
fhould  procure  <jl  lor.  by  laying  out  7 1.  it  would  ftill 
be  evidently  for  the  good  of  the  community  that  the  enrich 
former  method  were  followed.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  themfelves 
that  every  expence  of  the  hufbandman,  as  well  as  0fbyafmali 
every  other,  mud  ultimately  be  defrayed  by  the  com-  modsT11 
munity  at  large.  Thus  if  the  hufbandman  employs  a 
greater  number  of  hands  than  would, otherwife  be  ne- 
ceffary,  it  is  plain  that  the  expence  of  thefe  mud  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  community,  not  only  becaufe  of  the  pro¬ 
vifions  they  mud  neceffarily  confume,  but  becaufe  each 
of  thefe,  were  he  not  employed  in  that  particular  way, 
might  contribute  in  fome  other  towards  his  own  fnp- 
port  and  that  of  others  :  and  the  very  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  farmer  who  employs  a  greater  number  of  horfes 
than  would  otherwife  be  neceffary.  Now,  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  juft  given,  the  farmer,  or  the  community  at  large, 
by  laying  out  gain  40s.  which  is  40  per  cent . ;  but 
in  the  other  cafe,  viz.  that  of  expending  7/.  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  9/.  10 s.  the  farmer  indeed  gets  50 s.  indead  of 
40 s.  but  the  community  do  not  gain  equally,  having 
now  not  quite  $6  per  cent,  inftead  of  40  which  they 
had  before. 

Hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  by  encouraging  in¬ 
dividuals  to  expend  large  fums  on  agriculture,  and  thus 
diminifh  the  proportion  of  their  own  profits,  the  com¬ 
munity  mud  always  fuffer,  and  a  rife  of  provifions  will 
infallibly  take  -place,  whether  the  individuals  enrich 
themfelves  or  not.  Evils  of  this  nature  can  be  reme¬ 
died  only  by  the  legiflature  :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  time  is  yet  very  diftant  when  any  certain  mode  of 
culture  will  be  eftablifhed  by  law;  and  until  this  happen, 
it  is  vain  to  think  that  either  the  fpeculations  or  expe¬ 
riments  of  individuals  or  of  focieties  will  be  attended 
with  much  benefit  to  the  community,  whatever  advan¬ 
tage  particular  perfons  may  fometimes  derive  from 
them. — Leaving  this  fubjeCl,  therefore,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  thofe  which  more  immediately  relate  to  the 
bufinefs  of  hufbandry  in  its  prefent  date. 

In  confidering  this  fubjeft  in  its  full  extent,  it  evi- fnUt0  ^rea 
dently  divides  itfelf  into  three  parts:  th ejirjl,  Relating  to  parts 
the  cultivation  of  fuch  vegetables  as  are  proper  for  the 
fubfidence  of  mankind  or  the  rearingof  cattle;  as  grain, 
grafs,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  of  that 
kind  :  the  fecond ,  Such  as  belong  more  particularly  to 
trade  and  commerce  ;  as  flax,  hemp,  hops,  bees,  tim¬ 
ber,  See.  Under  both  thefe  are  included  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  various ‘manures,  of  the  nature  of  different 
foils,  &c.  The  third  part  includes,  the  railing  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  cattle,  poultry,  of  the  dairy,  with  other 
adventitious  articles,  lefs  connected  with  agriculture  ; 
of  all  which  we  fhall  now  treat  in,  order. 
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PartI.  Of  the- Vegetables  mofl  proper  to  be  raifed  for  the  life  of  the  Human 

Species,  or  as  Food  for  Cattle. 


AMONG  thofe  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  mankind,  wheat 
has  univerfally  been  fuppofed  to  hold  the  tint 
place,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  to  be  the  next  to  it  ; 
but  in  modern  times,  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation 
has  arifen,  who  endeavours  to  prove  that  wheat  ought 
not  to  be  cultivated,  nor  bread  to  be  eaten,  i  his  is 
M.  Linguet,  who  has  written  a  treatife  exprefsly  upon 
the  fubjedt ;  and,  ridiculous  as  the  affertion  may  feem, 
has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  formal  refutation  by  Dr 

TifTot. _ One  of  M.  Linguet’s  arguments  is,  that  wheat 

impoverilhes  the  ground  on  which  it  grows  :  but  in 
oppofition  to  this,  Dr  Tilfot  urges,  that  corn  is  more 
eafily  cultivated  than  grafs ;  and  that  confequently,  in 
the  country  he  fpeaks  of  (Switzerland),  the  beft  fields 
are  appropriated  to  hay,  and  the  worft  to  corn, 
there  are  fome  diftri&s  of  very  poor  land  (fays  he)  al- 
moft  entirely  fown  with  corn,  they  are  not  poor  be- 
caufe  they  produce  only  corn,  but  becaufe  they  are  not 
fit  to  produce  any  thing  elfe.  Their  foil  is  fo  bad,  that 
they  can  grow  but  very  little  fodder  :  confequently  they 
maintain  only  fuch  cattle  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
labour ;  and  thofe  are  ill  fed,  and  frequently  penih. 
They  have  but  little  manure,  and  their  crops  are 
fin  all ;  for  large  crops  of  all  forts  can  only  be  expected 
from  lands  naturally  rich  or  ftrongly  manured.  Thus 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  only  owing  to  their 
poflefiing  an  ungrateful  foil.— What  proves  evidently 
that  it  is  the  natural  foil  which  is  in  the  fault,  and  not 
the  corn  which  impoverilhes,  is,  that  where  there  is 
meadow  and  arable  land,  the  price  of  the  meadow-land 
as  much  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  arable.  In 
moft  parts  of  this  country  the  proportion  is  nearly  ten 
to  one  ;  and  there  are  even  fome  meadows,  for  one  part 
of  which  they  would. give  30  of  field-lands  ;  and  fome 
of  vines,  for  which  100  of  arable  would  be.  given. 
Thofe  diftrids  where  the  foil  will  produce  nothing  but 
corn,  are  poor ;  but  in  thofe  which  furnifh  fodder,  and 
alfo  fine  crops  of  grain,  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy 
and  happy,  unlefs  they  are  opprefled  by  taxes  ” 

M.  Linguet  draws  another  obje&ion  from  the  length 
of  time  required  to  cultivate  wheat ;  but  Tiffot,  by 
another  calculation,  fhows,  that  48  days  work  through¬ 
out  the  year  would  cultivate  more  wheat  than  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  a  family  of  fix  perfons.  The  time  neceflary 
for  cultivation  of  arable  land  alfo  does  not  increafe.  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  ;  but  in  cafe  more  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  than  is  requifite  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  family,  .a 
trade  is  formed,  which  might  be  increafed  to  an  unli¬ 
mited  extent.  He  then  compares  the  time  requifite 
for  the  cultivation  of  vines  which  are  recommended  by 
M.  Linguet,  and  finds  it  to  be  much  longer  than  that 
required  for  wheat.  “  I  know  very  well  (fays  he)  that 
the  one  requires  cattle,  and  the  other  does,  not:  but 
thefe  cattle,  far  from  being  expenfive,  will,  if  properly 
managed,  increafe  the  gain  of  the  farmer ;  therefore 
they  muft  not  be  looked  upon  as  any  expence. .  Corn 
£s  fubje&  to  many  accidents,  but  vines  are  fubjed  to 
many  more :  thofe  which  the  vines  fuffer,  fometimes 


fpoil  the  vintage  for  feveral  years  ;  whereas  thofe  which 
happen  to  arable  land,  only  fpoil  the  crop  for  the  fea- 
fon  :  and  as  the  expence  of  cultivating  vines,  for  which 
only  manual  labour  can  be  employed,  is  much  more 
confiderable ;  therefore  the  vlgneron  (or  perfon  who 
cultivates  vines),  who  engages  more  largely  than  the 
farmer,  will  confequently  be  a  much  greater  lofer  if  un- 
fuccefsful. — Hay  is  alfo  fubjed  to.  frequent  and  very 
difagreeable  accidents  5  the  fecuring  it  is  fometimes  very 
difficult  ;  and,  when  it  is  badly  made,  it  is  very  hurtful 
to  cattle. — A  fingle  fad  will  be  fufficient  to.  prove  the 
cafualties  to  which  hay  is  fubjed  ;  viz.  that  it  varies  in 
price  as  much  as  grain.  Accidents  of  hay-mows  taking 
fire  are  but  too  frequent  5  and  this  is  not  to  be  feared  in 
corn-mows.” 

The  other  objedions  of  M,  Linguet  to  wheat  appear 
to  be  quite  frivolous;  fo  that  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  this  grain,  Dr  Tiflot  draws  the  following  conclufions: 

Jt  appears  then,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  wh£at 
is  not  a  commodity  that  is  impoverifhing  in  itfelf ;  and 
that  this  grain  will  grow  indifferently  at  leafl  in  lands 
and  fituations  which  are  unfavourable  to  other  plants. 
This  grain  is  likewife  adapted  to  mofl  climates ;  and 
if  there  are  diftridh  almoil  entirely  fown  with  wheat, 
and  yet  poor,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  foil,  and  not  of  this 
ufeful  grain.” 

But  the  mofl  extraordinary  argument  perhaps  ever 
thought  of  on  this  fubjed  is  M.  Linguet’s  affertion, 
that  the  ufo  of  wheat,  or  bread  made  from  it,  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  population;  and  that  the  countries  where  this 
grain  is  cultivated  are  poor  and  thinly  inhabited,  where¬ 
as  thofe  which  abound  with  vineyards  and  pafture-Iands 
are  rich  and  populous.  But  this,  in  Dr  Tiffot’s  opi¬ 
nion,  fhows  only  that  one  foil  is  more  rich  than  an¬ 
other,  and  that  a  fertile  foil  will  maintain  mofl  inhabi¬ 
tants.  “  No  perfon  (fays  he)  is  more  capable  of  af« 
figning  the  caufe  of  the  fubjedion  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  to  the  northern  powers,  than  M.  Linguet ;  but  he 
cannot  furely  be  ferious  when  he  fays,  that  they  were 
enabled  to  conquer  them  becaufe  thofe  northern  coun¬ 
tries  produced  no  corn,  and  that  population  decreafed 
fince  the  introdudion  of  grain.  I  fhall  make  three 
obfervations  on  this  paffage  :  Firft,  the  armies  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  Charles  XII.  and  the  king  of 
Prufiia,  whofe  food  was  bread,  would  be  as  formidable 
againfl  the  Italians  of  thofe  times,  who  eat  lefs  than 
was  eaten  in  the  days  of  Scipio,  as  their  anceftors  were 
1400  years  ago  againfl  the  Romans  :  and  M.  Linguet 
muft  certainly  know,  that  thofe  Greeks  who  fubfifted 
on  bread,  thofe  Romans  who  eat  nothing  but  bread 
and  vegetables  in  pottage,  fubdued  all  the  known 
world,  among  whom  were  many  nations  who  ate  lefs 
bread  than  themfelves.  A  Roman  foldier’s  allowance 
of  bread  was  much  greater  than  what  foldiers  have  at 
prefent  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  this  food  they  had  much 
more  flreugth  than  our  modern  foldiers  can  boaft  of. 
The  allowance  to  a  Roman  foldier  was  64  pounds  of 
wheat  per  month ;  and  this  he  was  ftridly  forbidden 
4  Z  2  either 
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cither  to  fell  or  exchange.  Their  foldiers  had  very 
feldom  any  cheefe,  baqon,  or  pulfe;  fo  that  wheat  was 
almoft  their  only  food,  and  the  proportion  was  double 
what  is  allowed  foldiers  in  our  days.  They  ate  it  in 
bread,  in  flour-milk,  and  in  thin  cakes;  and  they  were 
not  fubjeft  to  epidemic  or  putrid  diforders,  which  is 
too  much  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.  We  may 
eufily  judge  from  the  weight  of  their  accoutrements, 
that  the  Roman  foldiers  were  not  pofTefTed  of  lefs  per- 
fonal  ftrength  than  thofe  which  compofe  the  armies  at 
this  day  ;  they  were  not  lefs  brave,  nor  did  their  food 
J  render  them  in  any  way  unhealthy  :  on  the  contrary, 
where  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fupply  of 
good  animal  food  to  an  army,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in 
modern  times,  it  is  probable  that  reducing  them  to  the 
iimple  diet  of  a  Roman  foldier  would  be  the  moil 
proper  method  of  preventing  epidemic  difeafes  among 
them.  .  Secondly,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  thofe 
countries  were  more  populous  formerly  than  they  are 
at  this  time;  it  is  even  probable  that  they  were  lefs  fo. 
Laftly,  the  people  of  thefe  northern  countries  were  not 
without  wheat ;  it  was  the  bafis  of  their  food  and 
drink  :  without  quoting  other  authors  who  atteft  it, 
fuffice  it  to  fay,  lhat  Tacitus  affirms  it,”  &c. 

In  this  lad  particular,  however,  cur  author  appears 
to  be  miftaken  ;  but  whatever  may  be  in  this,  we  ap¬ 
prehend  that  few  of  our  readers  will  entertain  any 
doubt  concerning  the  wholefomenefs  of  wheat,  or  the 
propriety  of  making  it  into  bread  after  once  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  truly  important  matter  is  to  determine, 
whether  it  be  a  profitable  crop  or  not  for  the  perfon 
who  cultivates  it  ?  In  this  refpeft  indeed  it  has  been 
condemned  by  the  generality  of  farmers,  and  dairy- 
farms  are  univerfally  fuppofed  to  be  more  profitable 
than  fuch  as  produce  com.  The  vaft  fuperiority  of 
the  former  is  fet  forth  by  Thomas  Davis,  Efq;  of  Long- 
JSatb  pa -  leat’  the  following  words.  “  Experience  fufficient- 
/«vtvol.iii.br  evinces  the  extreme  difficulty  of  perfuading  tenants 
that  they  get  more  ”( gene  rally  fpeaking)  by  feeding 
their  lands,  -than  by  ploughing  them  ;  yet  it  requires 
very  few  arguments  to  convince  a  landlord,  that  in 
cold  wet  lands  efpecially,  the  lefs  ploughed  land  you 
have,  the  lefs  you  put  it  in  a  tenant’s  power  to  ruin 
your  eftate.  That  a  tenant  of  6ol.  per  annum  on  a 
dairy-farm  will  get  money,  while  a  corn  farm  of  the 
fame  fize  will  ftarve  its  occupier  (though  perhaps  the 
former  gives  153.  per  acre  for  his  land,  and  the 
latter  only  10s.),  is  felf-evident.  The  plough  is  a 
friend  of  every  body’s,  though  its  advantages  are 
very  far  from  being  particularly  and  locally  felt  ^ 
corn  being  an  article  that  will  bear  keeping  till 
the  whim  or  caprice,  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  its  pof- 
feffor,  call  it  forth.  But  the  produce  of  the  cow  is 
far  otherwife.  Cheefe  mud  neceffarily  be  fold  at  a 
certain  period  :  it  is  a  ponderous  article  ;  and  one- 
twelfth,  or  at  lead;  one- fifteenth,  of  its  value,  is  often 
paid  for  carrying  it  to  a  fair  50  miles  off ;  and  the 
butter  and  Ikimmed  milk  find  their  way  no  great  di¬ 
stance  from  home,  as  is  evident  by  the  price  of  butter 
varying  frequently  one-third  in  20  or  30  miles.  Every 
inhabitant  of  Bath  mud  be  fenfible,  that  butter  and 
cheefe  have  rifen  one-third  or  more  in  price  within  20 
years.  Is  not  this  owing  to  the  great  encouragement 
'given  to  the  plough  and  to  grazing,  at  a  time  when, 


on  account  of  the  increafed  demand  for  milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheefe,  every  exertion  on  behalf  of  the 
dairy  (hould  have  been  encouraged?”  8cc, 

In  fome  remarks  on  this  letter  by  Mr  Billingfley, 
the  fame  fuperiority  of  dairy-farms  to  the  arable  kind 
is  afferted  in  the  molt  pofitive  terms.  “  Perhaps  (fays 
’he)  there  cannot  be  a  tlronger  proof. of  the  inferiority 
of  the  plough  with  refpedt  to  profit,  than  the  fuoerior 
punctuality  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  payment  0/  his 
rent.  .  This  obfervation,  I  believe,  mod  dewards  who  , 
fuperintend  manois  devoted  partly  to  corn  and  partly 
to  dairy-farms,  will  verify  ;  at  lead  I  have  never  met 
with  one  who  controverts  it.  But  perhaps  the  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  plough  will  delire  me  not  to  confound' 
the  abufe  of  a  thing  with  its  intrinfie  excellence  ;  and 
fay,  that  the  generality  of  corn  farmers  are  moil  egre¬ 
gious  floveos;  that  lands  devoted  to, the  plough  arc- 
not  confined  to  fuch  a  mediocrity  of  profit  as  203.  per 
acre;  that  the  produce  of  artificial  grades  (without 
which  a  well  managed  arable  farm  cannot  exillj,  far 
exceeds  that  of  natural  grafs  both  in  refpedf  of  quan-^ 
tity  and  nutrition that  the  llraw-yard  is  a  moll  con¬ 
venient  receptacle  for  the  cow  when  freed  from  the 

pail.  Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  may  be  addu* 
ced  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  walking  in  the  middle 
path,  and  of  judicioufiy  blending  arab/e  with  pajlure ,  in 
the  proportion  perhaps  of  three  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former.” 

On  thefe  letters  we  (hall  only  remark,  that  for  the  - 
good  of  mankind  we  hope  the  opinions  they  contain 
will  never  come  into  general  praaice  ;  as  thus  the 
price  of  bread  mud  be  raifed  fo  high,  that  the  lower 
claffes  of  people  would  be  entirely  deprived  of  it. 
In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  43,  we  have  a  method* 
propofed  by  Mr  Wimpey  of  improving  fmall  arable 
farms  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  yield  as  much, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  thofe  which  are  kept  con-, 
tinually  in  padure.  He  agrees  with -the  maxim  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that  fmall  arable  farms, do  not  afford 
the  occupier  fo  good. a  maintenance  as  dairy  farms  of 
the  fame  value  ;  and  that  the  poffeffor  of  a  dairy  farm 
will  do  well  and  fave  money,  while  the,  former,  with, 
much  toil  and  trouble,  is  darving  himfelf  and  family* 
Notwithdanding  this,  he  maintains,  that  there  is  an 
effential  difference  between  ground  that  is  naturally 
arable,  and  fuch  as  is  by  nature  adapted  for  palturc. 
Land  which  is  naturally  arable,  according  to  him,  can 
by  no  means  be  converted  into  padure  of  any  dura¬ 
tion.  44  Such  as,  from  a  wild  Hate  of  nature,  over -run 
with  furze,  fern,  bufhes  and  brambles,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  mud  be  kept  in 
that  improved  date  by  its  frequent  nfe  ;  otherwife  it 
would  foon  revert  to  that  wild  barren  date  which  wai 
its  original  condition.  A  farm,  therefore,  which  con- 
fids  wholly,  or  almod  fo,  of  land  that  is  properly  ara¬ 
ble,  mud  ever  continue  arable  ;  for  it  1*3  not  pra&i- 
cable  to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile  but  by  meana 
of  the  plough,  or  to  keep  it  long  in  that  date  even 
when  it  is  made  fo.”  He  u  of  opinion,  however,  that 
by  raifing  crops  proper  for  feeding  cattle,  the  poffef¬ 
for  of  an  arable  farm  may  raife  as  great  a  number  of 
horned  cattle  as  one  who  has  a  padure  farm  ;  the  on¬ 
ly  quedion  is.  Whether  he  can  be  reimburfed  of  hi* 
exjKnces  by  the  produce  ?  “  To  afeertaia  this 
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/fays  he),  we  mud  Inquire  what  may  be  the  average 
expences  of  keeping  a  milch-cow  on  a  dairy-farm  for 
any  given  time.  It  is  faid,  upon  very  good  authority, 
that  the  expence  is  generally  from  3  1.  to  3  h  'os.  per 
annum.  Two  acres  and  an  half  of  patlure  fit  for  tius 
ufe  is  fufficient  to  keep  a  cow  the  whole  year  through, 
and  fuch  land  is  valued  at  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre. 
At  aes.  the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  amount  to 
3I.  is.  6d.  per  annum.  A  dairy -Tarm,  therefore, 
confiding  of  48  acres,  at  25  6.  per  annum,  would 
amount  to  60 1.  rent ;  and  the  number  of  cows  that 
might  be  kept  on  fuch  a  farm  would  be  about  20.  In 
the  next  place,  with  regard  to  the  expence  of  keeping 
a  cow  upon  food  railed  in  arable  land  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  grafs,  we  are  allured  by  unqueftionable'  authority, 
that  a  bulhel  of  potatoes  given  half  at  night  and  hall 
in  the  morning,  with  a  fmall  allowance  of  hay,  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  three  cows  a-day  ;  by  which  allowance 
their  milk  will  be  as  rich  and  as  good  as  in  the  ium- 
roer  months  when  the  cows  are  in  pafture.  An  acre 
of  land,  properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,  will  yield 
<157  bulhels ;  and  the  total  expence  of  cultivation,  rent 
and  tithe  included,  will  not  exceed  61.  1 3  s.  If  three 
cows  eat  feven  bulhels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat 
364  bulhels  in  a  year}  and  20  cows  would  couiume 
24.33  bulhels  So  that,  according  to  this  calculation, 
feven  acres  and  a  quarter  would  nearly  maintain  as 
many  cows  as  on  the  arable  farm  could  be  maintained 
by  48  acres.  If  then  the  cultivation  of  one  acre  of 
ground  cofts  61.  13a.  the  cultivation  of  feven  acres 
and  a  quarter  will  colt  about  48  1.  We  have  feen, 
however,  that  the  rent  of  a  dairy-farm  capable  of 
maintaining  20  milch- cows,  is  not  left  than  60  1.  io 
that  the  calculation  is  thus  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
arable  farm  ;  feven  or  eight  acres  of  the  arable  farm 
■being  fuperior  by  12  1.  in  value,  when  cultivated  with 
potatoes,  to  48  acres  of  meadow  or  pafture-ground. 

Jt  mull  indeed  be  obferved  (adds  our. author),  that 
in  this  llatement  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  fmall 
quantity  of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes. 
It  mull  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  account  of  cultivation 
is  charged  with  40  s.  an  acre  for  manure,  and  fame 
expence  for  ploughing,  which  of  right  is  chargeable 
the  crop  of  wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now,  if  we 
dedud  40  s.  an  acre  from  the  expence  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  fum  to  4  1.  13  s.  and  the 
whole  expence  upon  feven  acres  and  a  quarter  is  thus 
lefs  than  34 h  and  confequently  the  keep  of  2oeows  13 
little  more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable  farm 
what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazing  farm.  It 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  drawn,  and  the  calculation 
free  from  errors,  it  is  matter  of  the  greateft  impor¬ 
tance,  efpecially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  .  It  plain- 
ly  raifes  him  from  a  ftete  of  acknowledged  .inferiority 

to  one  greatly  fuperior.”  . 

16  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  obviate  an- objection, 

ibjedinn  « tfcat  the  whole  of  his  reaioning  muft  be  indecifive,  as 
ilwcrcd  relatinR  only  to  potatoes.”  In  oppofition  to  this,  he 
cTertaent  adduces  an  experiment  made  on  a  pretty  large  fealeby 
f  Mr  Mr  Vagg;  from  which  it  appears,  that  cabbages,  when 
agg.  raifed  upon  arable  ground,  are  nearly  as  much  fuperior 
to  a  natural  crop  as  potatoes  are.  Twelve-  acres  were 
employed  in  this  experiment,  and  thofe  of  an  lnditte- 
rent  quality.  The  rent  was  30  s,  per  acre,  and  the 
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whole  expence  of  culture  and  carting  off  the  crop  J7 
amounted  only  to  1  1.  14  s.  fo  that  all  the  colt  of  the  catTjc  ^e(j 
-twelve  acres  was  38  b  9  s.  From  the  produce  were  from  lz 
fed  45  oxen  and  upwards  of  60  fheep  ;  and  he  was  acres  of 
affured  that  they  improved  as  faff  upon  it  as  they  do  cabbage** 
in  the  belt  patlure  months,  May,  June,  and  July. 

«  Now  (fays  Mr  Wimpey),  if  initead  of  60  fheep  we 
reckon  15  oxen,  or  that  four  fheep  are  equal  to  about 
one  ox,  in  which  we  cannot  err  much;  then  60  oxen 
were  kept  well  for  three  months,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  15  for  a  whole  year,  for  38  1.  9  s.;  and 
confequently  20  oxen  would  coft  51  1.  5  s,  4d.  which 
is  not  quite  3  1.  more  than  the  keeping  of  20  cows 
would  coff  in  potatoes.  Turnips,  turnip-rooted  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  parfnipsr  and  fome  other  articles,  by* 
many  experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found 
quite  adequate  to  the  fame  valuable  purpofes  ;  at  lead 
fo  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  than  meadow  or  pafture. 

Clover  and  rye- grafs  are  omitted,  as  having  been  long  ,. 
in  general  practice  ;  but  are  in  common  very  fliprt  of 
the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  other  articles  recommended.”  Sainfoin  * 
is  greatly  recommended :  but  our  author  acknowledges 
that  it  makes  hut  a  miferable  appearance  the  firft  year, 
though  afterwards  he  is  of  opinion  that  one  acre  of 
fainfoin  is  equal  to  two  of  middling  pafture-ground  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  accufes  the  farmer  of  intolerable 
indolence  who  does  riot  cultivate  fo  ufeful  a  plant. 

On  this  fubjeft,  however,  we  muft  remember,  that  the 
culture  of  fainfoin  is  clogged  with  the  lofs  of  one  if 
not  two  crops;  which  may  fometimes  be  inconvenient,  - 
though  afterwards  it  remains  in  perfection  for  no  lefs  - 
than  20  years.  The  moft  advantageous  method  of 
tailing  it  he  fuppofes  to  be  after  potatoes.  Thus  ic 
will  thrive  even  upon  very  poor  ground  ;  as  the  cul-  - 
ture  and  manure  neceffary  for  the  potatoes  both  pul- 
verife  the  foil  and  enrich  it  to  a  fufficient  degree.  iR 

From  thefe  experiments  and  obfervations,  therefore,  Great quaa*** 
it  appears  very  probable  at  leaft,  that  it  is  by  no  means  °mz— 
againft  the  inteTeft  of  a  farmer  to  cultivate  large  quan-  ge  advan_ 
titles  of  grain;  and  that  he  may  even  do  this  in  a  con-  tageoulty 
fiftency  with  raifing  as  many  cattle  as  he  can  have  oc-  raifed. 
cafion  for.  Some  grounds,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  fo 
fitted  for  pafture,  that  it  would  be  too  expenfive  to 
force  them  into  arable  ground ;  but  wherever  this  can 
be  done,  it  deems  proper  always  to  have  as  much  arable 
as  poffible,  inftead  of  as  little ,  which  Meffrs  Davis  and 
Billingfiey  advife.  Grain  of  different  kinds,  therefore, 
and  particularly  wheat,  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  a 
farmer  to  as  great  an  extent  as  poffible  ;  though  thefe 
different  kinds  can  be  determined  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  foil,  and  certain  circumftances  arifing  from  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  for  which  no  particular  rules 
can  be  given.  A  view  of  the  general  pra&ice  of  fome 
of  the  principal  counties  in  England,  however,  may 
perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  to  furniffi  general-diredions  4 
for  the. farmer.;. 


Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Great  Britain  where  this  Culture  0r? 
fpecies  of  grain  is  cultivated  to  more  perfeafon  than  in  1 

Norfolk.  Mr  Marlhal  informs  us,  that  the  fpecies  c',or“us*’ 
raifed  in  that-  county  is  called  the  Norfolk  red ,  _and 

weigh*  » 
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•weighs  heavier  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced,  though  he  owns  that  its  appearance  is  much 
againft  the  affertion,  it  being  a  long  thin  grain,  re- 
fembling  rye  more  than  well  bodied  wheat.  About  15 
or  20  years  ago  a  new  fpecies  was  introduced,  named 
the  Kenti/h  cojh ;  againil  which  the  millers  were  at  firft 
very  much  prejudiced,  though  this  prejudice  is  now  got 
over.  A  remarkable  circumftance  ret'pedting  this  grain 
-is,  that  though  upon  its  introduction  into  the  county 
the  cojh  or  hulk -be  perfectly  white,  yet  fuch  is  the 
power  either  of  the  foil  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
to  produce  what  the  botanifts  call  varieties ,  that  the 
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When  wheat  is  cultivated  after  the  firft  year’s  lay, 
the  feed  is  generally  fown  upon  the  flag  or  furrow 
turned  over.  After  peafe,  one  or  two  plowings  arc 
given  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  management  being  the 
fame  with  that  after  the  fecond  year’s  lay  already  men¬ 
tioned.  After  buck  harvefted  he  feldom  gives  more 
than  two,  and  fometimes  but  one,  plowing.  In  the  for-* 
mer  cafe  he  fpreads  his  manure  on  the  ftubble,  and  plows 
it  in  with  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  harrows,  rolls,  fows,  and 
gathers  up  the  foil  into  narrow  work.  The  manure 
is  in  like  manner  fpread  on  the  ftubble  after  once  plow¬ 
ing,  and  the  feed  is  then  fown  among  the  manure  ; 
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.grain  in  queftion  is  faid  to  lofe  every  year  fomewhat  of  the  whole  plowed  in  together,  and  the  foil  gathered 
the  whitenefs  of  its  hulks,  until  they  become  at  laft  up  into  narrow  ridges,  as  if  it  had  undergone  the  ope- 
cqually  red  with  tRofe  of  the  former  kind.  The  rations  of  a  fallow.  An  inconvenience  attending  this 
fouthern  and  foutheaftern  parts  of  the  county  generally  pra&ice  is,  that  the  buck  which  is  neceflarily6 Ihed 
enjoy  a  ftronger  and  richer  foil  than  the  more  norther-  in  harvefting  fprings  up  among  the  wheat,  and  be- 
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ly,  and  therefore  are  more  proper  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  fpecies  of  grain.  In  the  northern  parts 
are  fome  farms  of  very  light  foil,  where  the  farmers  fow 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat ;  and  thefe  light  lands 
are  called  barley  farms . 

The  greateft  part  of  the  wheat  in  Norfolk  is  fown 
upon  a  fecond  year’s  lay  ;  fometimes  it  is  fown  upon 
a  firft  year’s  lay  ;  fometimes  on  a  fummer-fallow ;  af¬ 
ter  peas,  turnips,  or  buck  harvefted  or  plowed  under. 
The  practice  adopted  by  thofe  who  are  looked  upon 
as  fuperior  hufbandmen  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  as 
follows.  The  fecond  year’s  lays  having  finifhed  the 
bullocks,  and  brought  the  (lock- cattle  and  horfes  thro’ 
the  fore-part  of  fummer,  and  the  firft  year’s  lays  ha¬ 
ving  been  made  ready  to  receive  his  flock,  the  farmer 
begins  to  break  up  his  old  land  or  lay-ground  by  a  p 
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Slice-balk-  culiar  mode  of  cultivation  named  rice- balking ,  in  which 
hig,  a  par-  the  furrow  [ s  always  turned  toward  the  unplowed 
ground,  the  edge  of  the  coulter  pafiing  always  dole 
by  the  edge  of  the  flag  laft  turned.  This  is  done  at 
firft  with  an  even  regular  furrow  ;  opportunity  being 
taken  for  performing  the  operation  after  the  furface 
has  been  moiftened  by  a  fummer-fhower.  In  this  ft  ate 
his  fummer- lays  remain  until  towards  the  end  of  harveft, 
when  he  harrows  and  afterwards  plows  them  acrofs  the 
balks  of  the  former  plowing,  bringing  them  now  up 
to  the  full  depth  of  the  foil.  On  this  plowing  he  im¬ 
mediately  harrows  the  manure,  and  plows  it  in  with 
-a  (hallow  furrow.  The  effeCts  of  this  third  plowing 
are  to  mix  and  effectually  pulverife  the  foil  and  ma¬ 
nure  ;  to  cut  off  and  pulverife  the  upper  furfaces  of  the 
furrows  of  the  fecond  plowing ;  and  thus,  in  the  moll 
•effectual  manner,  to  eradicate  or  fmother  the  weeds 
which  had  cfcaped  the  two  former  ones.  Thus  it  lies 
until  the  feed  time,  wheu  it  is  harrowed,  rolled,  fown, 
and  gathered  up  into  ridges  of  fuch  width  as  the  far¬ 
mer  thinks  molt  proper.  Thofe  of  fix  furrows  are 
molt  common,  thou  :h  Tome  very  good  farmers  lay 
their  wheat  land  into  four-furrow,  and  others  into  ten- 
furrow  ridges ;  “  which  lalt  (fays  our  author)  they 
execute  in  a  flyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be  ex- 
peCted  from  wheel  •plows.”  They  excel,  however,  in 
the  fix  furrow  plowing;  of  which  Mr  Mar(hal  gives  a 
particular  account.  When  plowing  in  this  manner, 
they  carry'  very  narrow  furrows;  fo  that  a  fix- furrow 
ridge,  fet  out  by  letting  the  off-horfe  return  in  the  firft- 
made  furrow,  does  not  meafure  more  than  three  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches. 


comes  a  weed  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  rooks, 
if  numerous,  pull  up  both  buck  and  wheat,  leaving  fe- 
veral  patches  quite  bare.  This  is  obviated  in  a  great 
meafure  by  firft  plowing  in  the  manure  and  felf- fown 
buck  with  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  buck  vegetates  before  the  wheat. 

It  is  like  wife  a  favourite  praCtice  with  the  Norfolk 
farmers  to  raife  wheat  after  buck  plowed  under.  They 
plow  under  the  buck  by  means  of  a  broom  made  of 
rough  bullies  fixed  to  the  fore  tackle  of  the  plow  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels,  which  bears  down  the  plant  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  wheels  from  the  ground.  Sometimes, 
when  the  buck  is  ftrong,  they  firft  break  it  down  with 
a  roller  going  the  fame  way  that  the  plow  is  intended 
to  go  ;  afterwards  a  good  plowman  will  cover  it  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  that  fcarce  a  (talk  can  be  feen.  Sometimes 
the  furface  of  the  ground  is  left  rough,  but  it  is  more 
eligible  to  harrow  and  roll  it.  The  practice  of  Sum¬ 
mer  fallowing  feldom  occurs  in  Norfolk;  though  fome¬ 
times,  when  the  foil  has  been  much  worn  down  by 
cropping,  and  over  run  by  weeds,  it  is  efteemed  a  ju- 
dicious  practice  by  many  excellent  hufbandmen,  and 
the  practice  feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  After 
turnips  the  foil  is  plowed  to  a  moderate  depth,  and  the 
(eed  fown  over  the  firft  plowing  :  but  if  the  turnips 
be  got  in  early,  the  weeds  are  fometimes  firft  plowed  in 
with  a  (hallow  furrow,  and  the  feed  plowed  under 
with  a  fecond  plowing,  gathering  the  foil  into  narrow 
i-idges.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  the  ground  for  Manunng  j| 
wheat  in  Norfolk,  that  which  has  been  recently  clayed  the  grounds 
or  marled  is  fuppofed  to  need  no  other  preparation in  Norfolk* 
any  more  than  that  which  has  received  15  or  20  loads 
of  dung  and  mould  for  turnips  ;  the  firft  year’s  lay 
having  been  teathed  in  autumn,  and  the  fecond  fed 
off.  Where  the  foil  is  good,  and  the  wheat  apt  to 
run  too  much  to  ftraw,  it  is  the  praCtice  of  fome  judi¬ 
cious  farmers  to  fet  their  manure  upon  the  young  clo¬ 
ver,  thereby  depriving  the  wheat  in  fome  degree  of  its 
ranknefs ;  but  it  is  molt  common  to  fpread  it  upon 
the  broken  ground ;  or  if  the  feed  be!  fown  upon  the 
turned  furrow,  to  fpread  it  on  the  turf  and’  plow  it 
under;  or  to  fpread  it  on  the  plowed  furface,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  feed  as  a  top  drefling.  A 
fmaller  quantity  of  manure  is  generally  made  ufe  of 
for  wheat  than  for  turnips.  From  eight  to  ten  cart¬ 
loads  (as  much  as  three  horfes  can  conveniently 
draw)  ate  reckoned  fufficient  for  an  acre ;  three  or 
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four  chaldrons  of  lime  to  one  acre,  or  40  bufhels  of 
foot  to  the  fame  quantity  of  ground  ;  or  about  a  ton 
of  rape*  cake  to  three  acres. 

In  this  county  they  never  begin  to  fow  wheat  till 
after  the  1 7th  of  O&ober,  and  continue  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  December,  fometimes  even  till  Chriftmas. 
They  give  as  a  reafon  for  this  late  fovving,  that  the 
wheat  treated  in  this  manner  is  lefs  apt  to  run  to  ftravv 
than  when  fown  earlier.  The  feed  is  generally  pre¬ 
pared  with  brine,  and  candied  in  the  ufuat  manner  with 
lime.  The  following  method  of  preparing  it  is  faid 
to  be  effe&ual  in  preventing  the  fmut.  “  The  fait  is 
diffolvcd  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  water,  barely  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  The  lime  is  flaked  with  this 
folution,  and  the  wheat  candied  with  it  in  its  hotted 
flate,  having  been  previoufly  moiilened  with  pure 
water.”  According  to  our  author’s  obfervation,  the  * 
crops  of  thofe  farmers  who  ufe  this  preparation  are  in 
general  more  free  from  fmut  than  thofe  who  make  ufe 
of  any  other. 

K’thod  of  The  pradice  of  dibbling  or  fetting  of  wheat  has  not 
jfcing.  as  yet  become  general  throughout  Norfolk,  the  com¬ 
mon  broad-cad  method  being  ufually  followed,  except 
on  the  Suffolk  fide  of  the  county.  Some  few  make 
ufe  of  dibbling  and  fluting  rollers  ;  but  drilling  is  al- 
moff  entirely  unknown,  notwithflanding  the  great  ap¬ 
titude  of  foil  for  the  pradice.  Plowing  in  the  feed 
under  furrow  is  the  favourite  mode  of  the  Norfolk  far¬ 
mers,  and  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  The  land  having  been  harrowed  down  level,  and  the 
furface  rendered  fmooth  by  the  roller,  the  head- plow¬ 
man  (if  at  leifure)  marks  out  the  whole  piece  in  nar¬ 
row  flips  of  about  a  ffatute  rod  in  width.  This  he 
does  by  hanging  up  the  plough  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
110  part  of  it  except  the  heal  touches  the  ground;  and 
this  makes  a  fure  mark  for  the  feedfman,  which  he 
cannot  by  any  means  miftake.  In  cafe  the  ploughs 
are  all  employed,  the  feedfman  himfelf  marks  the 
ground;  by  drawing  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  heavy 
body  behind  him.”  Mr  Marfliall  prefers  this  to  the 
Kentifti  method  of  fetting  up  flicks  in  the  form  of  a 
lane,  as  being  lefs  liable  to  produce  mifiakes. 

In  thofe  places  where  wheat  is  dibbled,  they  make 
dibbling  iron  inftmments  for  the  purpofe.  The  adling 

Jibed.  C  part  is  an  egg-lhaped  knob,  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
"  *  pigeon’s  egg;  the  fmaller  end  .is  the  point  of  the 

dibble,  the  larger  having  a  rod  of  iron  riling  from  it 
about  half  an  inch  fquare,  and  two  feet  and  an  half 
long  ;  the  head  being  received  into  a  crofs  piece,  of 
wood  refembling  the  crutch  of  a  fpade  or  {hovel,  which 
forms  the  handle.  The  dibbler  ufes  two  of  thefe  in- 
flruments,  one  in  each  hand  ;  and,  bending  over  them, 
walks  backward  upon  the  turned  furrows,  making  two 
rows  of  holes  in  each  of  them.  Thefe  rows  are  ufually 
made  at  the  diftance  of  four  inches  from  each  other ; 
the  holes  being  two  and  an  half  or  three  inches  diflant, 
viz.  four  in  each  length  of  the  foot  of  the  dibbler.  The 
great  art  in  making  thefe  lies  in  leaving  them  firm  and 
fmooth  in  the  fides,  fo  that  the  loofe  mould  may  not  run 
in  to  fill  them  up  before  the  feeds  are  depofited.  This  is 
done  by  a  circular  motion  of  the  hand  and  writl ;  making 
a  femi-revolution  every  {broke  ;  the  circular  motion  be 
ginning  as  the  bit  enters,  and  continuing  until  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  difengaged  from  the  mould.  The  operation  is  not 
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perfect  unlefs  the’  dibbles  come  out  clean  and  wear 
bright.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  make  the  holes  at 
equal  diflances ;  but  more  efpecially  to  keep  the  two 
Araight  and  parallel  to  each  other,  fome  pra&ice  being 
required  to  guide  the  inflruments  in  fuch  a  manner  a3 
to  correfpond  exadlly  with  each  other;  but  though 
couples  have  been  invented  to  remedy  this  inconve¬ 
nience  to  keep  them  at  a  proper  diftance,  the  other 
method  is  ftitl  found  to  be  preferable.  A  middling 
workman  will  make  four  holes  in  a  fecond.  One  dib¬ 
bler  is  fufficient  for  three  droppers  ;  whence  one  man 
and  three  children  are  called  a  fit.  The  dibbler  car¬ 
ries  on  three  flags  or  turned  furrows;  going  on  fome 
yards  upon  one  of  the  outfide  furrows,  and  returning 
upon  the  other,  after  which  he  takes  the  middle  one  ; 
and  thus  keeps  his  three  dibblers  conftantly  employed,, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  in  no  danger  of  filling  up  the 
holes  with  his  feet.  The  droppers  put  in  two  or  three 
grains  of  wheat  into  each  hole;  but  much  time  and 
patience  is  neceffary  to  teach  them  to  perform  the  bu- 
finefs  properly  and  quickly.  An  expert  dibbler  will 
hole  half  an  acre  in  a  day ;  though  one  third  of  an 
acre  is  ufually  reckoned  a  good  day’s  work.  The  feed 
is  covered  by  means  of  a  bufh-harrow  ;  and  from  one. 
bufliel  to  fix  pecks  is  the  ufual  quantity  for  an  acre. 
Notwithflanding  the  advantages  of  faving  feed,  as  well 
as  fome  others  which  are  generally  reckoned  unde¬ 
niable,  it  is  afferted  by  fome  very  judicious  farmers, 
that  dibbling  of  wheat  on  the  whole  is  not  really  a  pro¬ 
fitable  pradlice.  It  is  particularly  faid  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  weeds  unlefs  dibbled  very  thick  ;  which  indeed 
may  probably  be  the  cal’e,  as  the  weeds  are  thus  al- 
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lowed  a  greater  fpace  to  vegetate  in.  Mr  Marfliall  him-  pra&iceo£< 
felf  is  of  opinion,  that  “  the  dibbling  of  wheat  ap-  dibbling, 
pears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  rich,  deep  foils,  on 
which  three  or  four  pecks  dibbled  early  may  fpread 
fufficiently  for  a  full  crop  ;  whereas  light,  weak,  {hal¬ 
low  foils,  which  have  lain  two'  or  three  years,  and  have 
become  graffy,  require  an  additional  quantity  of  feed, 
and  confequently  an  addition  of  labour,  otherwife  the 
plants  are  not  able  to  reach  each  other,  and  the  graf-  • 
fes  of  courfe  And  their  way  up  between  them,  by 
which  means  the  crop  is  injured  and  the  foil  rendered 
foul.”  .  2?  . 

The  fame  author  has  likewife  given  an  account  of  Culture 
the  method  of  cultivating  wheat  pra&ifed  in  other  En- ^eat  m  > 
glifti  counties.  In  the  Midland  diftridl,  including  part  diftrS. 
of  Staffordfliire,  Derbyfliire,  Warwick,  and  Leicefter- 
fhire,  we  are  informed  that  the  fpecies  ufually  fown  is 
that  called  Red  lammas ,  the  ordinary  red  wheat  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  of  late  a  fpecies  named  the  EJfex 
dun ,  fimilar  to  the  Kentijh  white  cojh  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  Hertf or djhire  brown  of  Yorkfnire,  have  been  coming, 
into  vogue.  Cone-wheat,  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  di- 
ftridl,  is  now  out  of  faftiion.  Spring  wheat  is  cultiva¬ 
ted  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  owing  principally  to  the 
time  of  fowing.;  viz.  the  clofe  of  April.  Our  author, 
was  informed  by  an  excellent  farmer  in  thefe  parts, 
that  by  fowing  early,  as  in  the  beginning  of  March*., 
the  grain  was  liable  to  be  ftirivelled,  and  the  ftraw  to  > 
be  blighted  ;  while  that  which  .  was  fown  towards  the- 
end  of  April,  or  even  in  the  beginning  of  May,  pro¬ 
duced  clean  plump  corn.  At  the  time  he  vifited  thia. 
country,  however,  it  feeraed  to  be- falling  into  difre-' 

pute.;; 
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pute  ;  though  he  looks  upon  it,  in  fome.  fituations, 
efpecially  in  a  turnip-country,  to  be  eligible.  In  the 
ordinary  fucceflion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  wheat 
<  comes  after  oats;  and  there  is  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  wheat  in  this  diftridl  fown  upon  oat-ftubble.  Our 
author  has  alfo  feen  a  few  examples  of  wheat  being 
fown  upon  turf  of  fix  or  feven  year’s  laying;  and  fe¬ 
veral  others  on  clover  ley  once  plowed,  as  well  as  fome 
.  after  turnips.  The  beft  crops,  however,  ^produced  m 
this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  diftri£t,  *are  after  film- 
mer  fallow.  The  time  of  fowing  is  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  little  being  fown  before  Michaelmas  ;  and  in  a 
favourable  feafon,  little  after  the  clofe  of  the  month. 
Much  feed  is  fown  here  without  preparation.  When 
any  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  the  common  one  of  brine  can- 
'  died  with  lime.  The  produce  is  very  great,  the  me¬ 
dium  being  full  three  quarters  per  acre,  fometimes 
four  or 'five  ;  and  one  farmer,  in  the  year  1784,  had, 
on  50-acres  of  land  together,  no  lefs  than  45  bufhels 
3o  per  acre. 

£n  the  Va!e  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  the  cone  wheat ,  a  variety 
of  Gloucc-  0f  the  triticum  turgtdum,  is  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  lam- 
mas  and  fpring  wheats.  It  is  not,  however,  the  true 
cone  wheat  which  is  cultivated  here,  the  ears  being 
nearly  cylindrical ;  but  our  author  met  with  the  true 
Tpecies  in  North- Wiltshire.  Beans  in  this  country  are 
the  common  predeceffors  of  wheat,  and  fometimes 
peafe  ;  but  here  the  farmers  cultivate  wheat  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil.  The  time  of  fowing  is  in  November 
and  December,  and  the  feed  is  thought  to  be  fown  in 
fufticient  time  if  it  is  done  before  Chriftmas.  In  this 
country  it  is  thought  that  late  fown  crops  always  pro¬ 
duce  better  than  thofe  which  are  fown  early  ;  but  Mr 
Marfhall  accounts  for  this  by  the  vaft  quantity  of  weeds 
the  latter  have  to  encounter,  and  which  the  late  fown 
crops  efcape  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  vegetation 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  produce,  however, 
throughout  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  is  but  very  indiffe¬ 
rent. —  Setting  of  wheat  is  not  pra&ifed,  but  hoeing 
uriiverfally. — In  harvefting,  Mr  Marfhall  obferves,  that 
the  grain  is  allowed  to  ftand  until  it  be  unreafonably 
ripe,  and  that  it  is  bound  up  into  very  fmall  ftieaves. 
The  pra&ice  of  making  double  bands  is  unknown  in 
this  diftridl  ;  fo  that  the  (heaves  are  no  bigger  than  can 
be  contained  in  the  length  of  Tingle  draw.  The  in¬ 
conveniences  of  this  method  are,  that  the  crop  re¬ 
quires  more  time  to  (look,  load  and  unload,  and  flack: 
the  advantages  are,  that  the  trouble  of  making  bands 
is  avoided  *,  and  that  if  rainy  weather  happens  to  inter¬ 
vene,  the  fmall  (heaves  dry  much  fooner  than  the  large 
ones.  Here  the  crop  is  cut  very  high,  the  ftnbble  and 
weeds  being  mown  off  in  fwaths  for  litter  foon  after 
the  crop  is  cut ;  and  fometimes  fold  as  high  as  5s.  per 
acre. —  Mr  Mai  (hall  is  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  little 
quantity  produced  in  this  country;  it  being  hardly 
poffible  to  derive  it  from  the  nature  of  the  foil,  almoft 
all  of  it  being  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grain. 
Among  the  Cotfwold  Kills  of  Gloucefter  the  1am- 
*n  *kc  C^'mas  and  cone  wheats  are  fown  ;  and  a  new  variety  of 
is.  jatter  was  raifed  not  long  ago  by  picking  out  a 
fingle  grain  of  feed  from  among  a  parcel.  The  body 
is  very  long  and  large,  but  not  Tightly. — The  Cotf¬ 
wold  hills  are  almoft  proverbial  for  early  fowing  of 
wheat.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  plowing  in  July, 
and  fowing  the  firft  wet  weather  in  Augufi;  fo  that  here 
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the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  wheat  coincide.  If  in 
confequence  of  this  early  fowing  the  blade  becomes 
rank  in  autumn,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  proper  to  eat  it 
down  by  putting  -a  large  flock  of  (beep  upon  it  at  once. 

Eating  it  in  fpring  is  confidered  as  pernicious.  It  is  ^ 
ufually  weeded  with  fpud-hooks  ;  not  hoed,  as  in  the  In  fiance  of 
Wale.  One  inftance,  however,  is  mentioned  by  our 
■author,  in  which  a  very  thin  crop  full  of  feed- weeds 
was  hoed  in  autumn  with  uncommon  fuccefs,  occurred 
in  the  pradtiee  of  a  fuperior  manager  in  this  diftridt ; 
as  well  as  others  in  which  wheat  has  been  weeded  in. 
autumn  with  great  advantage.  He  alfo  met  with  an¬ 
other  well  authenticated  inftance  of  the  good  effedl  of  ^ 
cutting  mildewed  wheat  while  very  green.  **  A  fine  of  cutting 
piece  of  wheat  being  lodged  by  heavy  rains,  and  be-  mildewed 
ing  foon  after  perceived  to  be  infedled  with  the  mil-  w  Jleat  vei7 
dew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  in  a  perfedlly  green  flare  ;  £reen* 
namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the  ufual  time  of  cut¬ 
ting.  It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the  ftubble  until  it 
became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its  caking  in  the  fheaf ; 
when  it  was  bound  and  fet  up  in  fhocks.  The  refuit 
of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  grain,  though  fmali, 
was  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  heavieft  wheat  which 
grew  upon  the  fame  farm  that  feafon ;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  thinnefs  of  its  fkin.  What  appears  much  more 
remarkable,  the  ftraw  was  perfedtly  bright,  not  a 
fpeck  upon  it. — In  this  part  of  the  country,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  wheat  is  fuperior  to  that  in  the  Vale  ;  but  Mr 
Marfhall  is  of  opinion,  that  the  foil  is  much  more  fit 
for  barley  than  wheat. 

In  Yorkfhire,  though  generally  a  grafs-land  coun-  Cultivation 
try,  and  whereof  confequence  corn  is  only  a  fecon-  of  wheat  in 
dary  concern,  yet  feveral  kinds  of  wheat  are  culti-  Yorkfhire^ 
vated,  particularly  Zealand,  Downy  Kent ,  Common 
White ,  Hertford/hire  Brown ,  Tellow  Kent,  Common 
Red.  All  thefe  are  varieties  of  winter  wheat ;  befides 
which  they  cultivate  alfo  the  fpring  or  Jammer  wheat . 

Here  our  author  makes  feveral  curious  obfervations 
concerning  the  raifing  of  varieties  of  plants.  t(  It  is  obferv  1 
probable  (lays  he),  that  time  has  the  fame  effedl  up-  tion*on  rak 
on  the  varieties  of  wheat  and  other  grains  as  it  has  on  ling  va- 
thofe  of  cultivated  fruits,  potatoes,  and  other  vegeta-  rieties  of 
ble  productions.  Thus,  to  produce  an  early  pea,  t lie  P*ailts* 
gardener  marks  the  plants  which  open  firft  intobloffom 
among  the  moft  early  kind  he  has  in  cultivation.  Next 
year  he  fows  the  produce  of  thofe  plants,  and  goes  o- 
ver  the  coming  crop  in  the  manner  he  had  done  the 
preceding  year,  marking  the  earlier  of  this  early  kind. 

In  a  fimilar  manner  new  varieties  of  apples  are  raifed, 
by  c hoofing  the  broadeft  leaved  plants  among  a  bed  of 
feedlings  rifing  promifcuoufly  from  pippins.  Hufband- 
men,  it  is  probable,  have  heretofore  been  equally  in- 
duftrious  in  producing  frefh  varieties  of  corn  ;  or 
whence  the  endlefs  variety  of  winter  wheats  ?  If  they 
be  naturally  of  one  fpecics,  as  Linnssus  has  deemed 
them,  they  mult  have  been  produced  by  climature* 
fail,  orinduftry;  for  although  nature  fports  with  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  induftry  of  man  is  requifite  to  raife,  efta- 
blifh,  and  continue  a  permanent  variety.  The  only 
inftance  in  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing” 
the  variety  down  to  the  parent  individual ,  has  occurred 
to  me  in  this  diftridl. — A  man  of  acute  obfervation, 
having,  in  a  piece  of  wheat,  perceived  a  plant  of  un¬ 
common  ftrength  and  luxuriance,  diffufing  its  branches 
on  every  fide,  and  fetting  its  clofely- furrounding  neigh¬ 
bour* 
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Wheat,  bours  at  defiance  ;  marked  it,  and  at  harveft  removed 

— -v - '  it  feparately.  The  produce  was  15  ears,  yielding  60+ 

grains  of  a  ftrong-bodied  liver-coloured  wheat,  diffe¬ 
rent,  in  general  appearance,  from  every  other  variety  he 
had  feen.  The  chaff  was  fmooth,  without  awns,  and 
of  the  colour  of  the  grain  ;  the  flraw  flout  and  reedy. 
Thefe  604  grains  were  planted  fingly,  nine  inches  a- 
funder,  filling  about  40  fquare  yards  of  ground,  ou  a 
clover  ftubble,  the  remainder  of  the  ground  being 
fown  with  wheat  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  by  which  means 
extraordinary  trouble  and  deflruftion  by  birds  were  a- 
voided.  The  produce  was  two  gallons  and  an  half, 
weighing  20^  lb.  of  prime  grain  for  feed,  befides  fome 
pounds  of  feconds.  One  grain  produced  35  yield¬ 
ing  1 235  grains  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  years  produce  was 
fufficient  to  plant  an  acre  of  ground. — What  deters  far¬ 
mers  from  improvements  of  this  nature  is  probably  .the 
mifehievoufnefs  of  birds  ;  from  which  at  harveft  it  is 
fcarcely  poflible  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn,  ef- 
pecially  in  a  garden  or  other  ground,  fituated  near  an 
habitation  ;  but  by  carrying  on  the  improvement  in  a 
field  of  corn  of  the  fame  nature,  that  inconvenience  is 
got  rid  of.  In  this  fituation,  however,  the  botanifl 
will  be  apprehenfive  of  danger  from  the  floral  farina 
of  the  furrounding  crop.  But  from  what  obfervations 
I  have  made,  I  am  of  opinion  his  fears  will  be  ground- 
lefs.  No  evil  of  this  kind  occurred,  though  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  above  variety  was  carried  on  among 
•white  wheat.  But  this  need  not  be  brought  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  :  it  is  not  uncommon  here  to  fow  a  mixture  of 
red  and  white  wheats  together  ;  and  this,  it  is  confi¬ 
dently  alferted,  without  impairing  even  the  colour  of 
either  of  them.  The  fame  mode  of  culture  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  ;  which  perhaps 
would  be  more  profitable  to  the  hufbandman  than  rai¬ 
ling  new  ones,  and  more  expeditions.”  . 

Pr,Dara’  ion  In  Yorkfhire  a  very  fingular  preparation  of  feed- 
„f  wheat  wheat  prevails,  vh.  the  fteeping  it  in  a  folution  of  arfe- 
with  arfe-  n\c  a  preventative  of  fmut.  Marfhall  was  informed 
nic.  by' one  farmer,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  this  prepara¬ 

tion  for  20  years  with  fuccefs,  having  never  during 
that  long  fpace  of  time  fuffered  any  fenfible  injury 
from  fmut.  Our  author  feems  inclined  to  believe  the 
efficacy  of  this  preparation  ;  but  thinks  thete  may  be 
fome  reafdn  to  apprehend  danger  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a 
pernicious  mineral,  either  through  the  carelefTnefs  of 
fervants,  or  handling  of  the  feed  by  the  perfon  who 
fows  it.  The  farmer  above  mentioned,  however, 
during  all  the  time  he  ufed  it,  never  experienced  any 
inconvenience  either  to  himfelf,  the  feediman,  or  even 
to  the  poultry  ;  though  thefe  laft,  we  fhould  have 
thought,  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents 
-  from  arfenicated  feed.— The  preparation  is  made  by 
pounding  the  arfenic  extremely  fine,  boiling  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  drenching  the  feed  with  the  decodion.  “  In 
ftiianefs  (fays  Mr  Marfhall),  the  arfenic  fhould  be 
levigated  fufiiciently  fine,  to  be  taken  up  and  wafhed 
-over  with  water,  reducing  the  fediment  until  it  be  fine 
enough  to  be  carried  over  in  the  fame  manner.-The 
ufual"  method  of  preparing  the  liquor  is  to  boil  one 
ounce  of  white  aifenic,  finely  powdered,  in  a  gallon 
of  water,  from  one  to  two  hours;  and  to  add  to  the 
deco&ion  as  much  water  or  ftale  urine  as  will  increafe 
the  liquor  to  two  gallons.— In  this  liquor  the  feed  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  immerged,  (Hiring  it  about  in  fuch  a 
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manner  as  to  faturate  efte&ually  the  downy  end  of  each 
grain. — This  done,  and  the  liquor  drawn  off,  the  feed 
is  confidered  as  fit  for  the  feed-bafket,  without  being 
candied  with  lime,  or  any  other  preparation. — A 
bufhel  of  wheat  has  been  obferved  to  take  up  about  a 
gallon  of  liquor.  The  price  of  arfenic  is  about  6d, 
per  pound  ;  which  on  this  calculation  will  cure  four 
quarters  of  feed.  If  no  more  than  three  quarters 
be  prepared  with  it,  the  coft  will  be  only  a  farthing 
per  bufhel  ;  but  to  this  muft  be  added  the  labour 
of  pounding  and  boiling.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  by  much 
the  cheapeft,  and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  (adds  Mr 
Marfhall),  the  beft  preparation  we  are  at  prefent  ac¬ 
quainted  with. — In  this  county  it  is  believed  that  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  formerly  a  very  common 
crop  in  thefe  part?,  is  never  affe&ed  with  mildew  ;  but 
our  author  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  afleir- 
tion. 


Sect.  II.  Barley . 

The  county  of  Norfolk,  according  to  Mr  Marfhall,  Cultivation 

is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  of  barley  in 
the  ftroogeft  foil  not  being  too  heavy,  and  the  lighted  Norfolk, 
being  able  to  bear  it ;  and  fo  well  verfed  are  the  Nor¬ 
folk  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  that  the  barley 
of  this  county  is  defired  for  feed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom. — It  is  here  fown  after  wheat  or  turnips  ;  and 
in  fome  very  light  lands  it  is  fown  after  the  fecond 
year’s  lay. — After  wheat,  the  feed-time  of  the  latter 
being  finifhed,  and  the  ftubble  trampled  down  with 
bullocks,  the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  fiiallow  furrow 
for  a  winter-fallow  for  barley.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  land  is  harrowed  and  crofs- ploughed  ;  or  if  it 
be  wet,  the  ridges  are  reverfed.  In  April  it  receives  an¬ 
other  ploughing  lengthways;  and  at  feed-time  it  is  har¬ 
rowed,  rolled,  fowed,  and  the  furface  rendered  as  fmooth 
and  level  as  pofiible.— After  turnips  the  foil  is  broken  up 
as  fall  as  the  turnips  are  taken  off ;  if  early  in  winter 
by  rice-balking,  a  pra&ice  already  explained*;  but  if  *  Seen0  a  u 
late,  by  a  plain  plowing.  It  is  common,  if  time  will 
permit,  to  plough  three  times  ;  the  firft  fiiallow,  the  fe¬ 
cond  full,  and  the  third  a  mean  depth  ;  with  which 
laft  the  feed  is  plowed  in.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
ground  is  ploughed  only  once,  and  the  feed  fown  above ; 
but  more  frequently  by  three  ploughings,  though  perhaps 
the  farmer  has  not  above  a  week  to  perform  them  iiu 

_ After  lay,  the  turf  is  generally  broken  by  a  winter 

fallow,  and  the  foil  treated  as  after  wheat. 

This  grain  is  feldom  manured  for,  except  when  fown 
after  lay,  when  it  is  treated  as  wheat.  No  manure  is 
requifite  after  turnips  or  wheat,  if  the  latter  has  been 
manured  for.  If  not,  the  turnip-crop  following  im¬ 
mediately,  the  barley  is  left  to  take  its  chance,  unlefs 
the  opportunity  be  embraced  for  win  ter- marling.  j 

Little  barley  is  fown  by  the  Norfolk  farmers  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  feed-time  generally 
continues  till  the  middle  of  May  ;  though  this  muft  in 
fome  meafure  depend  on  the  feafon ;  “  which  (fays 
Mr  Marfhall)  is  more  attended  to  in  Norfolk  than  per¬ 
haps  in  all  the  world  befide.”'  In  the  very  backward 
fpring  of  1782,  barley  was  fown  in  June  with  fuccefs.' 

No  preparation  is  ufed.  It  13  all  fown  broad  call,  and* 
almoft  all  under  furrow ;  that  is,  the  furface  having, 
been  fmoothed  by  the  harrow  and  roller,  the  feed  is. 
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Barley.  fown  and  plowed  under  wifh  a  (hallow  furrow  ;  but  if 
^  *  Tl  the  feafon  be  wet,  and  the  foil  cold  and  heavy,  it  is 

fometimes  Town  above  ;  but  if  the  fpring  be  forward, 
and  the  laft  piece  of  turnips  eaten  off  late,  the  ground 
is  fometimes  obliged  to  be  plowed  only  once,  and  to 
be  fown  above;  though  in  this  cafe  Mr  Marfhall  thinks 
it  the  mod  eligible  management,  inftead  of  turning 
over  the  whole  thick nefs  of  the  foil,  to  two-furrow  it, 
and  fow  between.  This  is  done  by  only  (kimming  the 
furface  with  the  firft  plough,  fowing  the  feed  upon 
this,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  bottom- furrow 
brought  up  by  the  fecond  plough.  Three  bufhels  are 
ufually  fufficient  for  an  acre. 

The  barley,  as  well  as  the  wheat,  in  Norfolk,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  (land  till  very  ripe.  It  is  univerfally  mown 
into  fwath,  with  a  fmall  bow  fixed  at  the  heel  of  the 
fcythe.  If  it  receive  wet  in  the  fwath  in  this  country, 
it  is  not  turned,  but  lifted y  that  is,  the  heads  or  ears 
are  raifed  from  the  ground,  either  with  a  fork  or  the 
teeth  of  a  rake,  thereby  admitting  the  air  underneath 
the  fwaths  ;  which  will  not  fall  down  again  to  the 
ground  fo  clofe  as  before,  fo  that  the  air  has  free  ac* 
cefs  to  the  under  fide  :  and  this  method  of  lifting  is 
fuppoftd  not  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  turning,  which 
requires  more  labour,  befides  breaking  and  ruffling  the 
fwaths. 

In  the  Vale  the  Vale  GJoncefter  the  quantity  of  barley  cul- 
of  Glonctf  tivated  is  very  inconfideraLle  ;  the  only  fpecies  is  the 
ter.  common  long- eared  barley,  hcrdeum  zeocriton.  In  this 

county  the  grain  we  fpeak  of  is  ufed,  on  the  every 
year’s  lands,  as  a  cleaniing  crop.  It  is  fown  very  late, 
•viz.  in  the  middle  or  end  of  May ;  fometimes  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  even  the  middle  of  June.  The  reafon  of 
;liisis,  that  the  people  of  the  Vale  think,  that  if  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  fine  weather  can  be  had  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  harrowing  out  couch,  and  if  after  th‘13  a  full 
crop  of  barley  fucceed,  efpecially  if  it  (hould  fortunate¬ 
ly  take  a  reclining  pofture,  the  bufinefs  of  fallowing  is 
effe&ually  done,  infomuch  that  the  foil  is  cleaned  to  a 
fufficient  degree  to  laft  for  a  number  of  years.  A  great 
quantity  of  feed  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  from  three  to 
four  bufhels  to  an  acre  ;  under  the  idea,  that  a  full 
crop  of  barley,  efpecially  if  it  lodge,  fmothers  all  kinds 
of  weeds,  couch- grafs  itfelf  not  excepted.  Our  author 
acknowledges  this  effect  in  fome  degree,  but  does  not 
recommend  the  pra&ice.  “  If  the  land  (fays  he)  be 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  a  barley 
fallow  may  no  doubt  be  of  effehtial  fervice.  But  there 
is  not  one  year  in  five  in  which  even  land  which  is  to¬ 
lerably  clean  can  be  fown  in  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  much  benefited  by  it  for  future  crops.”  The 
barley  in  this  county  is  all  hand-weeded.  It  is  harveft- 
td  loofe,  mown  with  the  naked  fcythe,  lies  in  fwath 
till  the  day  of  carrying,  and  is  cocked  with  common 
bay  forks.  The  medium  produce  is  three  quarters  per 
acre.  Its  quality  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  hill- 
barley. 

The  common  long- eared  fpecies  is  fown  among  the 
Cotfwold  hills.  It  is  fown  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  in  the  quantity  of  three  bufhels 
to  an  acre,  producing  from  20  bufhels  to  four  quarters 
to  an  acre;  “  which  (fays  our  author)  is  a  low  pro¬ 
duce.  It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  produce 
is  from  land  deficient  in  tillage  ;  and  that  barley  de¬ 
lights  in  a  fine  pulverous  tilth,’1' 
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In  the  Midland  diftricl  they  cultivate  two  fpecies  of  Barley. 

barley,  viz.  the  zeocriton  or  common  long  eared,  and  ’ - v  J 

the  diflichon  or  fprat  barky;  the  latter  not  being  of  intheMi& 
more  than  yo  years  (landing,  but  the  former  of  much  land  di¬ 
dder  date.  The  fprat  is  the  more  hardy,  and  requires  drift, 
to  be  more  early  fown  ;  but  the  long- ear  yields  the 
better  produce.  It  fucceeds.  wheat  and  turnips  ;  but 
on  the  ftrong  lands  of  this  diftri&,  the  crop  after  wheat 
is  much  lefs  productive,  as  well  as  lefs  certain,  than  af¬ 
ter  turnips;  which  circumftance  is  likewife  obferved  in 
Norfolk.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  fown  with  fuccefs  upon 
turf.  When  fown  after  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter-fal¬ 
lowed  by  three  ploughings;  the  firft  lengthways  in  No¬ 
vember  ;  the  fecond  acrofs  in  March  ;  the  laft,  which, 
is  the  feed- plowing,  lengthways.  Between  the  two 
laft  ploughings  the  foil  is  harrowed,  and  the  twitch  fha- 
ken  out  with  forks  ;  after  which  it  is  left  loofe  and 
light  to  die  upon  the  furface,  without  being  either 
burnt  or  carried  off.  After  turnips  the  foil  has  com¬ 
monly  three  ploughings ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
the  turnips  being  commonly  folded  off  with  fheep,  the 
foil,  naturally  of  a  clofe  texture,  receives  a  ftill  greater 
degree  of  compa&nefs,  which  it  is  proper  to  break 
down,  and  render  it  porous.  The  feed-time  is  the 
two  laft  weeks  of  April  and  the  firft  of  May;  from 
two  bufhels  and  a  half  to  three  bufhtls  an  acre,  fome¬ 
times  even  as  much  as  four  bufhels ;  the  produce  very- 
great,  fometimes  as  high  as  feven  or  even  eight  quar¬ 
ters  an  acre ;  but  the  medium  may  be  reckoned  from 
four  to  four  and  an  half  quarters.  Mr  Marfhall  re-  p  42  „ 

marks,  that  the  culture  of  barley  is  extremely  diffi  harley^iffiv 
cult.  “  Something  (fays  he)  depends  on  the  nature  cult, 
of  the  foil,  much  on  the  preparation,  much  on  the  fea¬ 
fon  of  fowing,  and  much  on  harvefling.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  deemed,  of  corn-crops,  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  cultivated  with  certainty.” 

In  Yorkfhire  there  are  four  kinds  of  barley  culti-  jn 
vattd,  viz.  the  zeocriton  or  long  eared  ;  the  diflichon  {[ lire, 
or  fprat ;  the  vulgare ,  big.  four-rowed  or  fpring- 
barley;  and  the  hexajlichon^  fix-rowed  or  fpring-bar- 
ley.  The  firft  and  third  forts  are  principally  cultiva¬ 
ted  ;  the  winter-barley  is  as  yet  new  to  the  diftrid. 
Battledoor- barley  was  formerly  very  common,  but  is 
now  almofi  entirely  difufed.  Mr  Marfhall  obferves, 
that  lefs  than  a  century  ago,  barley  was  not  faleable 
until  it  was  malted  ;  there  were  neither  maltflers  nor 
public  houfesj  but  every  farmerfmalted  his  own  grain 9 
or  fold  it  to  a  neighbour  who  had  a  malt-kiln.  Brakes 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  commons  were  the  fuel 
commonly  ufed  upon  this  occalion,  and  a  certain  day 
for  cutting  them  was  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
one  from  taking  more  than  his  (hare.  The  cafe  is  now 
totally  reverfed ;  even  public  malt-houfes  being  un¬ 
known,  and  the  bufinefs  of  malting  entirely  performed 
by  maltflers,  who  buy  the  barley  from  the  farmer,  and 
fell  him  what  malt  he  may  want  for  his  family. 

Sect.  III.  Oats . 

In  Norfolk  this  kind  of  grain  13  much  lefs  cultiva-  N0r4ofp* 
ted  than  barley;  and  the  only  fpecies  obferved  bycultiva- 
Mr  Marfhall  is  a  kind  of  white  oat,  which  grows  quick-  tion  of 
ly,  and  feems  to  be  of  Dutch  extra&ion.  They  areoats*  ‘ 
cultivated  occafionally  on  all  kinds  of  foils;  but  more 
efpecially  on  cold  heavy  land,  or  on  very  light,  unpro- 

du£tive3 
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Sr  four  ploughin'! s,  though  fometimes  they  are  town 
after  one  ploughing.  They  are  more  commonly  fown 
above  furrow  than  barley.  Ihe  feed- time  is  mad 
fubfervient  to  that  of  barley,  being  fomet.mes  fooner 
and  fometimes  later  than  barley  feed-time  :  and  Mr 
Mai  (hall  observes,  that  he  lias  fometimes  feen  them 
fown  in  June  ;  it  being  obfervablc,  that  oats  fown  late 
ripen  earlier  than  barley  fown  at  the  fame  time.  1  ne 
quantity  of  feed  in  Norfolk  is  from  four  to  fiveomnels 
per  acre  ;  but  he  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the  pro- 
..  fS,  of  duce.  He  mentions  a  very  Angular  method  oi  cu.ture 
JLtwLr  fometimes  pradifed  in  this  county,  ^.ploughing  down 
iowu  oats,  the  oats  after  they  begin  to  vegetate,  but  e  ore  y 
have  got  above  ground  ;  which  is  attended  with  great 
fuccefs,  even  though  the  ground  is  turned  over  with  a 
full  furrow.  By  this  method  weeds  of  every  kind  are 
deil roved,  or  at  leaft  checked  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  the  crop  an  opportunity  of  getting  above  them  ; 
and  the  porofity  communicated  to  the  foil  is  excellent¬ 
ly  well  adapted  to  the  infant-plants  of  barley ;  which 
probably  might  frequently  receive  benefit  from  this 

Wildcats  OPlnatthe’Vale  of  Gloucefter,  Mr  Marfhall  obferves, 
Tweed  m  that  the  wild  oat  is  a  very  troublefome  weed,  as  well 
the  Vale  ofas  ;n  Yorklhire  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  as 
Gloucefter.  .  a  nat;ve  Qf  Great  Britain  as  any  other  arable 
weed,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  difficult  to  be  extir¬ 
pated.  It  will  lie  a  century  in  the  foil  without  lohng 
its  vegetative  quality.  Ground  which  has  lain  in  a 
ftate  of  grafstime  immemorial,  both  in  Gloucefter  and 
Yorklhire,  has  produced  it  in  abundance  on  being 
broken  up.  It  is  alfo  endowed  with  the  fame  feem- 
ingly  inftin&ive  choice  of  feafons  and  ftate  of  the  fojl 
as  other  feeds  of  weeds  appear  to  have.  Hence  it  is 
exceffively  difficult  to  be  overcome  ;  for  as  it  ripens 
beffire  any  crop  of  grain,  it  ffieds  its  feed  on  the  foil, 
where  the  roughnefs  of  its  coat  probably  fecures  it 
from  birds.  The  only  methods  of  extirpating  this 
plant  are  fallowing,  hoeing,  and  hand  weeding,  where 
ihe  laft  is  practicable,  after  it  has  (hot  its  panicle. 

47  No  oats  are  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter; 

eul-ivated  though  the  wild  oat  grows  every  where  as  already  faid. 
I  , he  vale  Mr  Marfhall  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  adapted  to 
of  Glouccf-  oats  than  to  barley.  The  reafon  he  affigrts  for  the 
tcr*  preference  given  to  the  latter  is,  that  in  this  part  of 

the  country  the  monks  were  formerly  very  numerous, 
who  probably  preferred  ale  to  oaten  cake.— -He  now, 
however,  recommends  a  trial  of  the  grain  on  the  ftrong- 
er  cold  lands  in  the  area  of  the  Vale,  as  they  feldom 
can  be  got  lufficiently  fine  for  barley.  The  fodder 
from  oats  he  accounts  much  more  valuable  than  that 
from  barley  to  a  dairy  country  ;  and  the  grain  would 
more  than  balance  in  quantity  the  comparative  diffe¬ 
rence  in  price.  _  ,  .  ... 

4$  in  the  midland  diftrid  the  Poland  oat,  which  was 

PvVV£?  formerly  in  vogue,  has  now  given  place  to  the  Dutch 
rdl  ‘  or  1-riLhnd  kind.  It  is  conilantly  fown  after  turf; 
fuuft.  one  ploughing  heing’given  in  February  ,  March,  or  April. 

The  leed-time  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  begm- 


ing  thinner  lkinned  than  the  latter.  The  Siberian,  or 
Tartarian  oat,  a  fpecies  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is 
likewife  cultivated  in  this  country  :  the  reed  oat  is 
known,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  any  great  eftima- 
tion.  The  grain  is  light,  and  the  ftraw  too  ready  to 
be  affected  by  cattle. 

Oats  are  particularly  cultivated  in  the  weftern  divi- 
fion  of  the  Vale  of  Yorklhire  ;  where  the  foil  is  chiefly 
a  rich  fandy  loam,  unprodu&ive  of  wheat.  Five  or 
fix  bufhels,  or  even  a  quarter  of  oats,  are  fometimes 
fown  upon  an  acre  ;  the  produce  from  feven  to  ten  $Q 
quarters. — In  this  country  they  are  threlhed  in  the  singular 
open  air,  and  frequently  even  upon  the  bare  ground,  method  of 
without  even  the  ceremony  of  interpofing  a  cloth.  The  .Wv»in*. 
reafons  affigned  for  this  feemingly  It  range  praftice  are, 
that  if  pigs  and  poultry  be  employed  to  eat  up  the 
grain  which  efcapes  the  broom,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  wafte.  Here  the  market  is  always  very  great  for 
new  oats,  the  manufafturing  parts  of  Weft  Yorklhire 
ufing  principally  oat-bread.  The  only  objedioti  to 
this  practice  is  the  chance  of  bad  weather  ;  but  there 
is  always  plenty  of  ftraw  to  cover  up  the  threlhed  corn, 
and  it  is  found  that  a  little  rain  upon  the  ftraw  does 
not  make  it  lefs  agreeable  to  cattle. 

In  an  experiment  made  by  Mr  Bartley  near  Briftol,  Bath  Pc 
upon  black  oats,  we  are  informed  that  he  had  the  pro-*"*,™1* 
digious  increafe  of  Winchefter  bufhels  from  four  ^  1 
on  the  acre :  the  land  was  a  deep,  mellow,  fandy  Experiment 
loam.  It  had  carried  potatoes  the  former  year,  and  on  black 
received  one  ploughing  for  a  winter  fallow.  Another oats‘ 
ploughing  was  given  it  in  February,  and  the  feed  was 
fown  on  the  27th  and  i8th  of  the  month.  The  fuccefs 
cf  the  experiment  was  fuppofed  to  be  owing  partly  to 
the  earlylfowing  and  partly  to  a  good  deep  tillage. 

Sect.  IV.  Peafe . 

In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  we  have  an  ah- 
count  of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Pavier 
near  Taunton,  on  flowing  peafe  in  diills,  a  method  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  article  Agriculture,  n°  150.  The  is 

fcale  on  which  this  experiment  was  made, #  however, 
being  Co  fmall,  it  would  perhaps  be  raffi  to  infer  fromj^ 
it  what  might  be  the  event  of  planting  a  large  piece 
of  ground  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fpace  was  only 
1 6  fquare  yards,  but  the  produce  fo  great,  that  by  cal¬ 
culating  from  it,  a  ftatute  acre  would  yield  600,  or  at 
the  leaft  500  pecks  of  green  peafe  at  the  firft  gathering; 
which,  at  the  high  price  they  bore  at  that  time  in  the 
county  about  Taunton,  -viz.  i6d.  per  peck,  would 
have  amounted  to  33I.  6s.  8d.  On  this  the  Society 
obferve,  that  though  they  doubt  not  the  truth  of  the 
calculation,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  quanti¬ 
ty  as  500  or  600  pecks  of  green  peafe  would  immedi¬ 
ately  reduce  the  price  in  any  country  maiket.  “  If 
the  above-mentioned  crop  (fay  they)  were  fold  only  at 
nine  pence  per  peck,  the  farmer  would  be  well  paid 
for  his  trouble.”  In  a  letter  on  the  drill  huibandty  by 
Mr  W  hitmore,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  fociety 
were  returned,  he  informs  us,  that  drilled  peafe  muft 
5  A  2 
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not  be  Town  too  thin,  or  they  will  always  be  foul ;  and 
in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  notwithftanding  careful 
hoeing,  they  turned  out  fo  foul,  that  the  produce  was 
only  eight  bulhels  to  the  acre. — From  an  experiment 
related  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  fame  work,  it  appears 
that  peafe,  however  meliorating  they  may  be  to  the 
ground  at  firft,  will  at  the  laft  totally  exhauft  it,  at 
lead  with  regard  to  themfelves.  In  this  experiment 
they  were  fown  on  the  fame  fpot  for  ten  years  running. 
After  the  firft  two  years  the  crop  became  gradually 
lefs  and  lefs,  until  at  laft  the  feed  would  not  vegetate, 
but  became  putrid.  Strawberries  were  then  planted 
without  any  manure,  and  yielded  an  excellent  crop. 

On  the  Norfolk  culture  of  peafe*,  Mr  Marfhall 
makes  two  obfervations.  **  Lays  are  feldom  ploughed 
more  than  once  for  peafe  ;  and  the  feed  is  in  general 
dibbled  in  upon  the  flag  of  this  one  ploughing.  But 
fiubbles  are  in  general  broken  by  a  winter- fallow  of 
three  or  four  ploughings  ;  the  feed  being  fown  broad- 
caft,  and  plougheda  in  about  three  inches  deep  with  the 
laft  ploughing.” — In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter  they  are 
planted  by  women,  and  hoed  by  women  and  children, 
once,  twice,  and  fometimes  thrice ;  which  gives  the 
crop*  when  the  foil  is  fufficiently  free  from  root-weeds, 
the  appearance  of  a  garden  in  the  fummer  time,  and 
produces  a  plentiful  crop  in  harveft.  The  diftance 
between  the  rows  varies  from  10  to  14  inches,  but  1 2 
may  be  confidered  as  the  medium  ;  the  diftance  in  the 
rows  two  inches.  In  the  Cheltenham  quarter  of  the 
diftrift,  they  fet  the  peas  not  in  continued  lines,  but 
in  clumps ;  making  the  holes  eight  or  ten  inches  di- 
flant  from  one  another,  putting  a  number  of  peafe  in¬ 
to  each  hole.  Thus  the  hoe  has  undoubtedly  greater 
freedom  ;  all  the  difadvantage  is,  that  in  this  cafe 
the  foil  is  not  fo  evenly  and  fully  occupied  by  the  roots 
as  when  they  are  difpofed  in  continued  lines. — In 
Yorkfhire  it  is  common  to  fow  beans  and  grey  peafe 
together,  under  the  name  of  blendings  ;  and  fometimes 
fitches  (probably,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  a  gigantic  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  ervum  lens)  are  fown  among  beans.  Such 
mixtures  are  found  to  augment  the  crop,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  are  eafily  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  corn  not  takerf  notice  of  under  Agri¬ 
culture  :  but  befides  that  kind  of  vegetables  called 
Grain,  there  is  a  number  of  others  very  important 
both  for  the  ufe  of  men  and  cattle,  of  which  we  muft 
now  treat  particularly. 


Sect.  V.  Potatoes . 


These,  next  to  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  crop  moft  generally  ufeful  for 
the  hufbandman  ;  affording  not  only  a  moft  excellent 
food  for  cattle,  but  for  the  human  fpecies  alfo  ;  and 
are  perhaps  the  only  fubftitqte  that  could  be  ufed  for 
bread  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  In  the  anfwer 
55  by  Dr  Tiffot  to  M.  Linguet  already  mentioned,  the 
Are  not.  former  obje&s  to  the  conftant  ufe  of  them  as  food  ; 

not  becaufe  they  are  pernicious  to  the  body,  but  be- 
kind,  ~  caufe  they  hurt  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  owns, 
that  tliofe  who  eat  maize,  potatoes,  or  even  millet,  may 
grow  tall  and  acquire  a  large  fize  ;  but  doubts  if  any 
fuch  ever  produced  a  literary  work  of  merit.  It  does 
not,  however,  by  any  means  appear,  that  the  very  ge- 
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neral  ufe  of  potatoes  in  our  own  country  has  at  all  im-  Potatoes. 

paired  either  the  health  of  body  or  vigour  of  mind  of  ’ - 

its  inhabitants.  The  queftion  then,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ready  been  fhown  to  be  an  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
comes  to  be  merely  with  regard  to  the  profit  of  culti¬ 
vating  them;  and  this  feems  already  to  be  fo  well  de¬ 
termined  by  innumerable  experiments,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  pra&ice  of  the  country,  that  no  room  ap¬ 
pears  left  for  doubt.  In  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  a  number  of  experi-  M  ^ 
ments  are  related  by  Mr  Young  on  that  kind  called  the  Young’s 
clujlered  or  hog  potato ,  which  he  ftrongly  recommends  experl- 
as  food  for  the  poor,  in  preference  to  the  kidney mcnts  on 
or  other  more  expenfive  kinds.  The  following  is  the^eCjU~0 
refult  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  his  experiments.  tau). 

In  the  firft  week  of  March  1780,  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  of  barley  ftubble  were  fown  with  the  duller 
potatoe,  which  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May.  A  lharp 
froft  on  the  7th  of  June  turned  them  as  black  as  they 
ufually  arc  by  the  frofts  of  November  and  December. 

In  time,  however,  they  recovered  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
October  produced  876  bufhels  from  the  2^  acres  ; 
which,  when  cleaned,  were  reduced  to  780,  or  350 
bufhels  per  acre  ;  thus  affording,  when  valued  only  at 
6d.  per  bufhel,  a  dear  'profit  of  7  1.  143.  4d.  per  acre. 

The  experiment,  however,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  ftill  more  profitable,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftances.  1.  The  foil  was  not  altogether 
proper.  2.  The  crop  was  grievoufly  injured  by  the 
froft  already  mentioned,  which,  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  retarded  the  growth  for  about  fix  weeks.  3.  The 
dung  was  not  of  his  own  raifing,  but  purchafed  ;  which 
cannot  but  be  fuppofed  to  make  a  great  difference,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  price,  but  like  wife  of  the  qua¬ 
lity,  as  happened  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent.  He  is  of 
opinion,  however,  that  potatoes,  at  leaft  this  kind  of 
them,  are  an  exhaufting  crop.  Having  fown  the  field 
after  this  large  crop  of  potatoes  with  wheat,  his  neigh¬ 
bours  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  too  rank  ;  but 
fo  far  was  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the  wheat 
fhowed  not  the  leaft  fign  of  luxuriance,  nor  the  leaft 
fuperiority  over  the  parts  adjacent  which  were  fown 
without  dung.  He  was  willing  to  account  for  this  by 
the  poverty  of  the  dung,  and  the  fevere  cropping  which 
the  ground  had  undergone  while  in  the  poffeflion  of 
the  former  tenant.  In  another  experiment,  however, 
in  which  the  ground  had  been  likewife  exhaufted  by 
fevere  cropping,  the  fucceeding  crop  of  wheat  fhowed 
no  luxuriance  ;  fo  that  the  former  fufpicion  of  the  ex¬ 
haufting  quality  of  the  clufter-potato  was  rather  con¬ 
firmed.  The  ground  was  a  fine  turnip  loam  ;  but 
though  the  produce  was  even  greater  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe,  viz.  356 bufhels  from  an  acre,  the  profit  was 
much  lefs,  viz.  only  4I.  15s.  6d.  An  acre  of  ley- 
ground  was  fown  at  the  fame  time  with  the  turnip- 
loam,  but  the  produce  from  it  was  only  ioo  bufhels. 

Mr  Young  fuppofes  that  the  produce  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  potatoes  had  been  planted  with  an  iron 
dibble,  as  the  turf,  in  ploughing,  lay  too  heavy  upon 
the  feed.  A  few  rows  of  other  potatoes,  planted  a,- 
long  with  the  cluftered  kind,  did  not  vegetate  at  all ; 
which  fhows  that  the  latter  have  a  more  powerful  ve¬ 
getative  faculty.  57 

Having  fucceeded  fo  well  with  his  experiments  on 
this  kind  of  potato  hitherto,  Mr  Young  determined  to^rgee 

try  fcate. 
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try  the  culture  of  them  upon  a  larger  fcale;  and  there- 
5e  In  the  year  .782,  fowed  1 .  acres  :  but  being  ob- 
liged  to  commit  the  care  of  fowing  them  to  an 
labourer,  his  unikilfulnefs,  together  with  the  excefiive 
cold  and  moifture  of  thatfeafon,  fo  P™’ 

duce,  that  he  had  only  a  Angle  acre  out  of  the  whole. 
This  produced  180  buihels,  which  yielded  of  clear 
profit  4 1.  28.  6d.  From  this  experiment  he  draws  the 
following  conclufions :  ..  “  That  the  poor  loans,  on 

which  tliefe  potatoes  were  fown,  will  yield  a  cr  P 

clufter-potatoes,  though  not  of  any  other  kind.  2.  That 
the  manure  for  potatoes  ought  to  be  carted  and  fpr 
upon  all  foils  inclinable  to  wet  before  the  P  ant111?  ^ 
fnn  either  in  autumn  preceding,  or  elfe  during 
hard  froft.”  In  1783  he  fucceeded  ftill  worfe;  forha- 
vinff  that  year  fown  three  acres  and  a  half,  the  proht 
did  not  exceed  i  is.4d.  per  acre.  The  produce  was  about 
224  buihels  per  acre.  He  gives  two  reafons  for  the 
Z  cop:  Tb, 

beft  in  wet  years;  but  the  fummer  of  1783  was  dij 
and  hot.  2.  The  fpring  froft,  by  interrupting  the 
hoeing,  not  only  greatly  raifed  the  expences,  but  ve¬ 
ry  much  injured  the  crop  by  encouraging  the  growth 
of  weeds  J  Barley  was  fown  after  the  laft  crop,  and 
produced  well  :  fo  that  our  author  thinks  the  potatoes 
feem  to  be  a  better  preparation  for  fpring  corn  than 
wheat.  His  experiment  in  1784  produced  a  clear 
profit  of  2  1.  os.  4d.  5  the  produce  being  250  buihels 
per  acre.  Still,  however,  an  error  was  committed,  by 
employing  an  old  man  and  woman  to  cut  the  fets  ;  by 
whofe  unikilfulnefs  there  were  many  great  gaps  among 
The  potatoes  as  they  came  up  ;  fo  that,  on  the  who  e, 
he  reckons  that  he  thus  loft  from  50010  800  buftiels 
On  the  whole,  however,  his  opinion  is  favourable  to 
the  clufter -potato.  “  With  fmall  crops  (fays  he), 
and  at  the  low  rate  of  value  which  is  produced  by  con- 
fumfog  them  at  home,  they  are  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
crop  which  will  pay  the  expence  of  manuring,  and  ve- 
rv  ample  tillage  and  hoeing.  This  is,  after  all,  the 
chief  objeft  of  modern  hufbandry  ;  for  if  a  man  can 
rely  upon  this  potato  for  the  winter  confumption  of 
hJyard  in  fattening  or  keeping  hogs,  in  feeding  his 
horfes  and  fattening  his  bullocks,  he  has  made  one  of 
the  created,  acquifitions  that  can  be  defired  ;  fince  he 
can  Sdo  all  this  upon  land  much  too  ftiff  and  wet  for 
turnips ;  houfes  his  crops  before  the  winter  rains  come 
on  ;  and  confequently  without  doing  any  of  that  inju- 
rv  to  his  land  which  the  turnip  culture  is  known  to  en¬ 
tail,  and  from  which  even  cabbages  are  not  free. 
Thofe  who  know  the  importance  of  winter-food  on  a 
turnip  farm,  cannot  but  admit  the  magnitude  of  this 

°h]Ur  MaXillt'his  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkihire, 
has  feveral  very  interefting  remarks  on  the  potato,  its 
varieties  he  fays,  are  endlefs  and  tranfitory.  The 
rough-!1, tinned  Ruffia  potato,  which  was  long  a  favour¬ 
ite  of  the  Yorkihire  farmers,  he  is  of  opinion,  has  now 
no  longer  an  exiftence  more  than  many  others  which 
flouriihed  for  a  time.  “  There  is  fome  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  (fays  he)  that  the  difeafe  which  has  of  'ale  years 
been  fatal  to  the  potato-crop  in  this  and  in  other  di- 
Ks,  under  the  name  of  Curled  tops,  has  anfen 
from  too  long  a  continuance  of  declining  varieties  Be 
Jhis  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  be  an  eftabliihed  opinion 
here,  that//?#  varieties,  raifed  from  feed,  are  not  liable 
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to  that  difeafe.”  Our  author,  however,  does  not  look 
upon  this  to  be  a  fad  abfolutely  eftabliihed  ;  though 
'nilance  fell  under  his  obfervation,  in  which  its 
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removal  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties.  It  made  its  appearance  between 
40  and  50  years  3go,  and  fpread  in  fome  degree  over 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  fome  places  it  continued  but 
a  ihort  time,  fo  that  its  effeds  are  almoft  forgotten. 

It  is  feldom  obvious  at  the  firft  coming  up  of  the 
plant,  but  attacks  them  as  they  increafe  in  fize  ;  the 
entire  top  becoming  dwarfiili  and  ihrivelled  as  if  affect rd 
by  drought  or  loaded  with  infeds  :  they  nevertheless 
live  and  increafe,  though  flowly,  in  fize  ;  but  the 
roots  are  unprodudive.  Some  crops  have  been  almolt 
wholly  deilroyed  by  this  difeafe.  In  Yorkshire  the 
Morelands  are  in  a  manner  free  from  it,  but  the 
Vale  is  in  fome  meafure  infeded.  Plants  -procured 
from  the  Morelands  remain  free  from  it  in  the  Vale  the 
firft  year  ;  but,  being  continued,  become  liable  to  the 
difeafe.  Where  the  attack  has  been  partial,  weeding 
out  the  difeafed  plants  as  they  failed,  is  fa  id  to  have 
had  a  good  effed ;  and  it  is  faid  the  Morelanders  got 

rid  of  the  difeafe  by  this  means. 

In  Yorkihire,  fome  intelligent  huibandmen  are  ac- Method  of 
quainted  with  the  method  of  raifing  potatoes  from  V“f{rom. 
feed;  which  is  as  follows.  “  In  autumn,  when  the fced> 
apples  are  beginning  to  fall  fpontaneoufiy,  they  are 
gathered  by  hand,  and  preferved  among  fand  until  the 
fpring,  when  they  are  maihed  among  the  fand  or  among 
freih  mould  ;  feparating  the  feeds  and  mixing  them 
evenly  with  the  mould.  As  foon  as  the  fpring  froits 
are  judged  to  be  over,  they  are  fown  in  fine  garden 
mould  ;  and  as  fail  as  the  plants  get  into  rough  leaf, 
and  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  bandied  without  injury, 
they  are  tranfplanted  into  another  bed  of  rich  mould 
in  rows,  which  are  kept  clean  during  fummer.  In  au¬ 
tumn,  bunches  of  fmall  potatoes  are  found  at  the  roots 
of  thefe  plants  ;  varying  in  fize,  the  firft  year  from  ail 
hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  crab.  Thefe  being  planted  next 
fpring,  prodnee  potatoes  of  the  middle  fize  ;  but 
they  do  not  arrive  at  their  fulleft  bulk  until  the 
third  or  fourth  year.  Where  the  ufe  of  the  ftove  or 
the  garden  frame  can  be  had,  tins  procefs  may  be 
fhortened.  The  feeds  being  fown  within  either  ot 
thele  early  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 

be  planted  out  as  fooq  as  the  frofts  are  gone  ;  by 

which  means  the  fize  of  the  roots  will  be  much  in- 
creafed  the  firft  year,  and  will  in  the  fecond  rife  early 

t0  In'thf  4th  volume  of  the  BathPapers,  Dr  AnderfonDrAnder- 
relates  fome  experiments  made  on  potatoes  raifed  from  ^ 
feed  The  firft  year  they  were  of  different  iizes,  from 
a  pigeon’s  egg  to  that  of  a  fmall  pea.  On  planting 

thefe  next  year,  it  was  invariably  found,  that  the  lar- 

geft  potatoes  yielded  the  largeft  crop  ;  and  the  fame 
happened  the  third,  when  a  few  (bowed  bloffom  ;  but 
not  even  thefe  had  bulbs  equal  to  what  would  have 
been  produced  by  very  large  potatoes.  Whence  lie 
concludes,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  affign  any  time  in 
which  thefe  feedling  potatoes  will  arrive  at  what  is 
called  perfedion ;  but  that  it  muft  depend  very  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  culture  bellowed  up¬ 
on  them.  From  the  prance  of  the  Yorkihire  far¬ 
mers,  however,  and  even  from  the  experiments  of  the 
Doftor  himfelf,  it  is  evident,  that  potatoes  raifed  in 

wills 
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this  way  will  at  Iaft  gfow  to  the  ufual  fize,  as  during  inferior, 
the  three  years  in  which  his  experiments  were  conti¬ 
nued  they  conflantly  increafcd  in  bulk.  Dr  Ander- 
potatoesde- fon  likewife  contends,  that  there  is  no  reafon  for  fup- 
generates.  pofing  that  potatoes  raifed  from  bulbs  in  the  ordinary 
way  degenerate,  or  require  to  be  renewed  by  feminal 
varieties;  and  he  inftances  the  univerfal  practice  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  for  a  great  number  of  years  paft.  But 
this  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  obfervation  of  Mr 
Marfhall’s,  that  varieties  of  potatoes,  like  thofe  of  corn, 
are  partial  to  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Hence, 
by  tranfplanting  all  the  different  varieties  of  potatoes 
into  all  poffible  foils  and  fituations,  as  has  been  done 
within  this  lad  century  in  the  ifland3  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  thefe  varieties  have  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  In 
Yorkfhire,  Mr  Marfliall  tells  us,  that  “  the  old  favourite 
forts  were  driven  until  fome  of  the  individual  plants 
"barely  produced  their  feed  again.”  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  necefiity  from  time  to  time 
of  renewing  them  from  feed  ;  though  it  defer ves  well 
to  be  confidered  whether  it  would  not  be  more  eligible 
to  choofe  the  feed  from  a  plant  in  full  vigour  than  from 
that  which  is  fo  far  degenerated  that  it  can  fcarce  pro¬ 
duce  its  feed.  “  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  (fays 
Mr  Marfhall)  are  a  mifcellany  of  endlefs  varieties. 
Sometimes  thefe  varieties  are  planted  mifcellaneoufly  ; 
femet lines  particular  varieties  are  feleded.  In  Elec¬ 
ting  varieties  from  feedling  potatoes,  two  tilings  are 
to  be  attended  to  ;  the  intrinfic  quality  of  the  pota¬ 
to,  and  its  productive nefs.  If  thefe  two  defirable 
properties  can  be  found  in  one  plant,  the  choice  is  de* 
termitied.  To  this  fpecies  of  attention  and  induftry  we 
a:e  indebted  for  the  many  valuable  kinds  which  have 
been  and  now  are  diftributed  throughout  the  ifland. 

It  is  obfervabie,  however,  that  varieties  of  potatoes, 
like  thofe  of  corn,  are  partial  to  particular  foils  and 
fituations.  Hence  the  propriety  of  hufbandmen  rai¬ 
ling  potatoes  from  feed ;  as  by  this  means  they  ob¬ 
tain,  with  a  degree  of  moral  certainty,  a  fort  adap¬ 
ted  to  their  own  particular  foils  and  fituations.  Who¬ 
ever  has  attended  clofely  to  the  work  of  taking  up  po¬ 
tatoes,  muff  have  obferved  the  great  inequality  in  the 
produdivenefs  of  individual  plants.  The  difference  in 
the  produce  of  adjoining  roots,  where  no  difparity  of 
foil  can  influence,  will  fometimes  be  three  or  four  fold. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  each  variety  has  its  fob-va¬ 
rieties;  through  whofe  means  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
the  parent  variety  may  be  improved,  and  its  continu¬ 
ance  be  prolonged.  Thus  the  farmer  has  another 
mean  in  his  power  of  improving  the  quality  and  pro 
du&ivencfs  of  his  potatoe-crop,  by  improving  varieties'; 
or,  in  other  words,  feleding  fub- varieties,  fuperiorly 
adapted  to  his  foil  and  fituation.” 

With  regard  to  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  this 
valuable  root,  it  is  fo  fully  explained  under  the  article 
Agriculture,  n°  158  el  feq.  that  nothing  farther 
feems  requifite  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place.  We 
(hall  therefore  proceed  to 
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The  profit  attending  the  cultivation  of  them.  Carrot*. 

however,  appears  to  be  much  more  doubtful  than  that  ' - v— 

of  potatoes.  Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  ns,  that  from  Bath  rf\. 
Norden's  Surveyor's  Dialogue ,  publifhed  in  1600,  it  ap  p^.’  V°  ’ 
pears,  that  carrots  were  commonly  cultivated  at  that  64 
time  about  Orford  in  Suffolk,  and  Norwich  in  Nor-  MucK  C;d« 
foik;  and  he  remarks,  that  the  trad  of  land  between  f,iv£e,?  in  . 
Orford,  Woodbridge,  and  baxmundam*  has  probably  p  4r  ()f 
more  carrots  in  it  than  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  put  Norfolk* 
together.”  In  1 779,  few  farmers  in  thefe  parts  had 
lefs  than  five  or  fix  acres ;  many  from  10  to  20  ;  and 
one  had  36acres:  the  ftraight,  handfome,  and  clean  roots 
were  fent  at  Gel  per  bufhel  to  London  ;  the  reft  being  6. 
ufed  at  home,  principally  as  food  for  horfes.  In  other  Why  the 
counties,  he  obferves,  the  culture  of  carrots  has  not  culture  has 
extended  itfelf ;  that  fome  have  begun  to  cultivate n °b 
them  in  place  of  turnips,  but  have  foon  defifted  ;  fo  that  ^ 
the  culture  feems  in  a  manner  ftill  confined  to  the  angle 
of  Suffolk,  where  it  firft  began.  I11  attempting  to  in- 
veftigate  the  caufe  of  this  general  negled,  he  obferves, 
that  ft  the  charge  of  cultivation  is  not  fo  great  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  when  managed  with  an  eye  to  an 
extenfive  Culture,  and  not  a  confined  one  for  one  or  two 
particular  objeds.”  Two  acres  which  our  author  had 
in  carrots  coll  L.  3  :  17:6  per  acre,  including  every 
expence;  but  had  not  the  fummer  been  dry,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  his  expences  might  have  been  much  higher; 
and  when  he  tried  the  experiment  15  years  before,  his 
expences,  through  inadvertence,  ran  much  higher.  His 
difficulty  this  year  arofe  chiefly  from  the  polygonum  avt- 
cularey  the  predominant  weed,  which  is  fo  tough  that 
fcarcely  any  hoe  can  cut  it.  Some  acres  of  turnips 
which  he  cultivated  along  with  the  carrots  were  all 
eaten  by  the  fly ;  but  had  they  fucceeded,  the  expence 
of  the  crop  would  have  been  18s.  5d.  lefs per  acre  than 
the  carrots.  “  But  (adds  our  author)  if  we  call  the 
fuperiority  of  expence  2 03.  an  acre,  I  believe  we  (hall 
be  very  near  the  truth  :  and  it  muft  at  once  be  apparent 
that  the  expence  of  20 s.  per  acre  cannot  be  the  caufe  of 
the  culture  fpreading  fo  little  ;  for,  to  anfwer  this  ex¬ 
pence,  there  are  favourable  circumftances,  which  muft 
not  be  forgotten.  1.  They  (the  carrots)  are  much  j 
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These  have  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  in  this  refped  bid  fair  to  rival  the  potato  ; 
though,  with  regard  to  the  human  fpecies,  they  are  far 
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more  impenetrable  to  froft,  which  frequently  deftroys  of  carrot/ 
turnips.  2.  They  are  not  fubjed  to  the  diftempers  and  to  turnip*,  j 
accidents  which  frequently  affed  turnips  ;  and  they  are 
fown  at  a  feafon  when  they  cannot  be  affeded  by 
drought,  which  frequently  alfo  deftroy8  turnips.  3.  They 
laft  to  April,  when  (lock,  and  efpecially  fheep- farmers 
are  fo  diflreffed,  that  they  know  not  what  refource  to 
provide.  4.  The  culture  requifite  for  turnips  on  a  fan- 
dy  foil,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  deftroys  alfo  its 
tenacity,  fo  that  the  crop  cannot  thrive  ;  but  with  car¬ 
rots  the  cafe  is  otherwife. — Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
reafon  why  the  cultivation  of  carrots  is  ftill  fo  limited, 
does  not  arife  from  the  expence,  but  becaufe  the  value 
is  not  afeertained.  In  places  where  thefe  roots  can  bcD-ffi6^ 
feut  to  London,  or  fold  at  a  good  price,  the  tops  being  ofUsertZb- 
ufed  as  food  for  cattle,  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  that ing  the  va. 
they  are  profitable;  and  therefore  in  fuch  places  they  are luc* 
generally  cultivated  ;  but  from  the  experiments  as  yet 
laid  before  the  public,  a  fatisfadory  decifive  knowledge 
of  the  value  is  not  to  be  gained.  The  moft  confider- 
able  pradice,  and  the  only  one  of  common  farmers 
upon  a  large  fcale*  is  that  of  the  fands  of  Woodbridge; 
but  here  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  London  mar  ,1,  a$~ 

4  already 
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Carrots,  already  mentioned.  Amongft  thofe  whofe  experiments 


are  publifhed,  Mr  Billinglley  ranks  foremoft.  Herejagain 
the  value  of  carrots  is  rather  depreciated  than  advan¬ 
ced  ;  for  he  raifed  great  crops,  had  repeated  experience 
upon  a  large  fcale  of  their  excellence  in  fattening  oxen 
and  fheep  ;  feeding  cows,  horfes,  and  hogs  ;  and  keep¬ 
ing  ewes  and  lambs  in  a  very  fuperior  manner,,  late  in 
the  fpring,  after  turnips  were  gone  :  but  notwithftand- 
ing  tbefe  great  advantages,  he  gave  the  culture  up  ; 
from  which  we  may  conclude  a  deficiency  in. value.  “  In 
feveral  experiments  (though  notaltogether  determinate), 
I  found  the  value,  upon  an  average  of  all  applications, 
to  be  13d.  a  bufhel,  heaped  meafure;  edimating  which 
at  70  lb.  weight,  the  ton  is  L.  1,  14s.”  The  following 
are  the  valuations  of  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  value  of 
carrots  in  the  way  of  fattening  cattle  : 

per  ton. 

Mr  Mellifh  of  Blyth,  a  general  valuation  of 

horfes,  cows,  and  hogs,  -  L.  I  o  o 

Mr  Stoviii  of  Doncafler,  hogs  bought  lean, 

fatted,  and  fold  off,  -  -  400 

Mr  Moody  of  Ratford,  oxen  fatted,  and  the 

account  accurate,  -  -  100 

Mr  Taylor  of  Bifrons,  faving  of  hay  and 
corn  in  feeding  horfes, 

Mr  Le  Grand  of  Afh,  fattening  wethers, 

Sir  John  Hoby  Mill  of  Bifham,  fattening 
hogs,  - 

Mr  Billingfley,  for  fattening  hogs, 
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Some  other  gentlemen  whom  our  author  confulted, 
could  not  make  their  carrots  worth  any  thing  :  fo  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  appears  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  doubt, 
fo  contradidory  are  the  accounts,  whether  the  culture 
of  carrots  be  really  attended  with  any  profit  or  not. 
Thus  Sir  John  Mill,  by  fattening;  hogs,  makes  L.  1 ,  6s. 
and  Mr  Stovin  I.. 4;  but  others  could  not  fatten  hogs 
upon  them  at  all :  and  fome  of  Mr  Young’s  neighbours 
told  him,  that  carrots  were  good  for  nothing  except  to 
fcour  hogs  to  death.  The  experiment  of  Mr  Le  Grand 
upon  wethers  appeared  to  be  made  with  the  greatefl  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  yet  two  circum (lances  feem  to  militate  again  d 
it.  1.  The  fheep  were  put  lean  to  them  ;  whereas  it  is 
a  fad  well  known,  that  if  they  are  not  half  fat  when  put 
to  turnips,  no  profit  will  refult ;  and  it  is  pofiible  that 
the  cafe  may  be  the  fame  with  carrots.  2.  He  gave 
them  alfo  as  much  fine  hay  as  they  would  eat. 

New  ere*  ln  this  uncertain. (late  of  the  matter,  the  only  thing 
ximents  re-  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  a  number  of  experiments 
commend-  with  as  much  accuracy  as  poffible,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  real  value  per  ton  :  and  our  author  endeavours  to 
(how,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  lofing  much  by  expe- 
'  riments  of  this  kind.  “  I  have  fhown  (fays  he),  that 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  for  L.4  per  acre,  left  on  the 
ground  for  (beep.  Suppofe  the  crop  only  two  bufhels 
at  70  lb;  each, per  rod,  320  per  acre,  or  ten  tons;  it 
will  readily  be  agreed,  that  fuch  a  produce  is  very  low 
to  calculate  upon,  fince  20  tons  are  common  among 
carrot- cultivators.  It  appears  from  Mr  Le  Grand’s 
experiments,  that  a  wether  worth  L.2,  5s.  eats  16-lb. 
of  carrots,  and  four  pounds  of  liay  per  day  :  dropping 
the  hay,  and  calculating  for  fheep  of  lefsthan  half  that 
fize  (which  arc  much  more  common),  it  will  be  perhaps 
an  ample  allowance  to  affign  them  12  lb.  of  carrots  a 
iay.  If  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  half  when 
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put  up,  they  will  be  completely  fattened  in  TOO 
days.  At  this  rate,  20  wethers  will,  in  100  days, 
eat  1 1  tons,  or  very  little  more  than  one  moderate  acre. 

Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  good  acre  of 
turnips  which  will  fatten  eight  fuch  wethers,  the  com¬ 
mon  Norfolk  calculation  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
one  acre  of  carrots  are,  for  this  purpofe,  of  more  value 
than  two  of  turnips. — Further,  let  us  fuppofe  horfes  feet 
with  them  indead  of  oats :  to  top,  cart,  and  pack  up, 

10  tons  of  carrots,  I  know  may  be  done  for  20s. — an 
acre,  therefore  (other  expences  included)  cods  L.5.  Fif¬ 
ty  pounds  weight  of  carrots  are  an  ample  allowance  for  a 
horfe  a  day  :  ten  tons,  at  that  rate,  lad  three  horfes 
for  five  months.  But  this  L.  5  laid  out  in  oats  at 
1 6s.  per  quarter,  will  purchafe  little  more  than  fix 
quarters  ;  which  will  lad  three  horfes,  at  two  bufhels 
each  per  week,  no  more  than  two,  months  ;  a  mod  enor¬ 
mous  inferiority  to  the  carrots.”  ^ 

In  the.  fame  volume,  p.  187.  Mr  Young  gives  an  ac-  Experiment- 
count  of  another  experiment  made  by  himfelf  on 
feeding  of  lambs  with  carrots.  The  quantities  they  eat  them, 
varied  exceflively  at  different  times  ;  thirty-fix  of  them 
confumed  from  five  to  ten  bufhels  per  day  ;  but  on  an 
average,  he  rates  them  at  four  bufhels  of  56  pounds  per 
day.  In  all  they  confumed  407  bufhels  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  April,  when  they  were  fold  and  killed  fat.  At 
putting  upon  the  carrots,  the  lambs  were  valued  only  at 
L.  18,  but  were  fold  in  April  at  L.2 5,  4s. ;  fo  that  the 
value  of  the  carrots  was  exa&ly  L.7,43.  or  about  4d* 
per  bufhtl.  This  price  he  fuppofes  to  be  fufficient  to 
induce  any  one  to  attempt  the  culture  of  carrots,  as 
thus  he  would  have  a  clear  profit  of  40s.  per  acre  ; 

“  which  (fays  he)  is  greater  than  can  attend  the  bed: 
wheat  crops  in  this  kingdom.”  The  land  on  which  the 
carrots  grew  was  (own  next  year  with  barley,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  cleaned  in  the  parifh  ;  which  contradi&s  an 
adertion  our  author  had  heard,  that  carrots  make  land 
foul.  The  grais  upon  which  the  fheep  were  fed  with> 
the  carrots,  and  which  amounted  to  about  an  acre,  was 
very  little  improved  for  the  crop  of  hay  in  1781,  owing 
to  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon  ;  but  in  1782  was  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  red  of  the  field,  and  more  improved  in 
quantity  :  “  for,  indead  of  an  indifferent  vegetation, 
fcattered  thick  with  the  centaurea  fcabiofa,  filago, 
rhinanthus,  crida  galli,  and  linum  catharticum,  with 
other  plants  of  little  value,  it  encouraged  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  fhect  of  the  bed  plants  that  can  appear  in  a 
meadow,  viz.  the  lathyrus  pratenlis,  achillea  millefo¬ 
lium,  trifolium  repens,  trifolium  ochroleucrum,  trifo- 
Hum  alpedie,  and  the  plantago  lanceolata.  7<v 

In  the  fame  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  p.  227,  Mr  Carrots 
Billingfley  gives  an  account  of  the  comparative  profit: 
of  carrots  and  cabbages.  Of  the  former,  however,  he  * 

obtained  only  feven  tons  15  cwt.per  acre  the  cabbages 
produced  36  tons:  neverthelefs^according  to  him,  the  . 
profit  of  the  former  was  L.5,  8s.  ;  of  the  latter,  only 
L.3,  ns.  In  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  carrots  by  Mr 
Kirby  of  Ipfwich,  vol.  3.  p.  84.  he  informs  ;us,  that  he 
never  determined  the  weight  of  an  acre,  but  reckons 
the  produce  from  200  to  500  bufhels ;  which,  at 
56  lb.  to  the  bufhel,  is  from  five  to  ten  tons  and  an 
half.  In  the  fame  volume,  p.  320,  the  Rev.  Mr  On- 
ley  feems  to  prefer  the  culture  of  carrots  to  potatoes.  Cuityrc  ^ 
“  However  valuable  (fays  he),  from  eafe  of  culture,  and  carrots  pre* 
ereatnefoof  produce  to  the  poor,  efpeeially  in  all  fmall  fer--ed  to 
*  *  *  fights*  JBPtatoc^- 
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fpots,  I  doubt,  unlefs  near  great  towns,  whether,  on  a 
farming  plan,  potatoes  be  fo  eligible  a3  other  herbage 
or  roots  ;  efpecially  as  carrots,  which  I  cannot  but  fur - 
mife  (for  my  trials  are  too  trivial  to  venture  bolder  lan¬ 
guage),  deferve  every  encouragement,  even  on  foils  hi¬ 
therto  thought  too  heavy  for  them. — 1  am  from  expe¬ 
rience  convinced,  that  an  acre  of  carrots  will  double  in 
the  quantum,  of  equally  hearty  provender,  the  produdl 
of  an  acre  of  oats  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  vege¬ 
tation,  the  nice  mode  of  cultivation,  and  even  of  taking 
them  up  (all  of  which,  expenfive  as  they  are,  bear  a 
very  inferior  proportion  to  the  value  of  a  medium  crop), 
mull  leave  the  land,  efpecially  if  taken  off  it  in  an  early 
period,  fo  mellow  for  the  plough,  as  to  form  a  feed- bed 
for  barley  equal  to  any  fallow  tilth. ” 

Mr  Onley’s  defideratum  was  a  fubftitute  for  oats  to 
feed  horfes  ;  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  in  his 
county  (Efiex).  Potatoes,  he  obferves,  are  excellent  for 
Jmall  pork,  when  baked  or  boiled,  mixed  with  a  little 
barley-meal ;  but  for  large  hogs,  they  are  mofl  profi¬ 
tably  given  raw,  if  thefe  have  at  the  fame  time  the 
(hack  of  the  barn  door  in  threihing  feafon,  &c.  In 
the  5th  volume  he  refumes  the  fubjeft,  and  acquaints  us, 
that  he  applied  a  fingle  acre  in  his  bean-field  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  carrots,  which  generally  produced  400  bulhels; 
and  this  he  confiders  as  a  fmall  produce.  “  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  fenfible  (fays  he)  that  they  will  amply  repay  every 
expence  of  the  fineft  culture  ;  and  fhould,  from  their  ex- 
tenfive  utility  on  found,  deep,  and  friable  land,  be  eve¬ 
ry  where  attempted.  Some  of  my  neighbours,  who 
have  been  induced  to  try  them  on  rather  a  larger  fcale, 
with  finer  culture,  and  frefher  foil,  have  railed  from  600 
to  9C0  bulhels /w  acre,  and  applied  them  more  profi¬ 
tably,  as  well  as  more  generally,  than  any  other  winter- 
herbage,  to  deer,  fheep,  bullocks,  cows,  and  horfes. 
furn^s  and  A1  t^ie  ^owe^  calculation,  from  our  little  trials,  they  are 
oat8.^S  Sn  computed  to  exceed  turnips  in  value  one-third,  as  to 
quantity  of  food  ;  but  are  far  fuperior  in  what  arife8 
from  convenience  for  the  liable  ;  where  to  us  they  feem 
to  be  a  fubftitute  for  corn  to  all  horfes,  at  leaft  fuch  as 
are  not  ufed  in  any  quick  work ;  and  partially  fo  with 
corn  for  thofe  that  are.” 

In  making  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  profit  on  oats 
and  carrots,  Mr  Onley  finds  the  latter  exceed  by  no  lefs 
than  L.2  :  15  :  8  per  acre.  His  method  of  cultivation 
is  to  fow  them  in  March  or  April ;  to  hoe  them  three 
times,  harrowing  after  each  hoeing.  Sometimes  he 
leaves  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Chriftmas,  taking 
them  up  as  wanted  ;  but  of  late  he  takes  them  up  in 
O&ober,  in  dry  days,  putting  them  dire£lly  into  fmall 
upright  cocks  of  10  bufhels  each,  covered  entirely  with 
the  tops  cut  off. — Thus  they  appear  to  dry  better  than 
in  any  other  way,  and  bear  the  weather  with  very  little 
lofs.  If,  after  being  thus  dried,  they  are  carried  into 
any  barn  or  filed,  it  will  be  better,  if  they  are  in  large 
quantities,  not  to  pack  them  clofe,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  heating,  but  rather  to  throw  them  promifeu- 
oufly  into  heaps,  with  a  little  ftraw  over  them.  When 
1  perfe6lly  dry,  they  do  not  in  general  require  any  walk¬ 
ing,  except  for  horfes  regularly  kept  in  the  liable. 

Sect.  VII.  Turnips . 

These  have  long  been  in  fuch  general  ufe  as  food 
for  cattle,  that  the  profit  on  railing  them  might  be  rea- 
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fonably  thought  to  be  altogether  certain  ;  neverthelefs,  Turnips. 
Mr  Young,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  informs  us, v— ~v— 
that  0  turnips  dunged  for  are  univerfally  a  lofing  crop;  ?3  . 
for  if  they  are  Hated  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  ^gent 
their  value  does  not  amount  to  the  dung  alone  which  raliyattend. 
is  fpread  for  potatoes  ;  yet  the  latter  pays  that  dung,  alled  with 
other  expences,  and  leaves  a  profit  fometimes  confider-no  Profit* 
able.  I  admit  that  turnips  fed  upon  the  land  will  pre¬ 
pare  better  for  corn  ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  the  quef- 
tion.  Would  not  the  dung  raifed  in  the  farm-yard  by 
the  confumption  of  the  potatoes,  fuppofing  it  fpread  on 
the  potato  acre,  make  that  produce  more  than  the  tur¬ 
nip  one  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  would  give  a  fuperi- 
ority.  But  turnips  are  liable  to  great  failures,  and  can¬ 
not  be  relied  on  late  in  the  fpring ;  potatoes  may ;  and 
are  applicable  to  ufes  to  which  the  other  root  cannot  be  74 
.  applied.” — In  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Compared 
p.  10 1.  we  have  a  comparative  account  of  the  value  ofwith  othcr 
turnips,  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and  lucerne,  as  food  for^ct 
cattle.  The  refult  of  this  writer’s  obfervations  is,  that  cattle. 
u  when  fheep  are  allowed  as  many  turnips  as  they  can 
eat  (which  fhould  always  be  the  cafe  when  they  arc  fat¬ 
tening),  they  will,  on  an  average,  eat  near  20  pougds 
each  in  24  hours. — An  acre  of  turnips  twice  hoed,  will, 
if  the  land  be  good,  produce  about  50  tons  ;  which 
will,  on  the  above  calculation,  maintain  100  fheep  52 
days.  The  fheep  mentioned  weigh  20  pounds/^  quar¬ 
ter. — An  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage  will  maintain 
100  fheep  for  a  month,  and  fometimes  five  weeks ;  but. 
an  acre  of  Scots  cabbages  will  maintain  200  fheep  a 
full  month.”  The  number  fed  by  lucerne  is  not  deter¬ 
mined.  ^ 

The  great  eft  difadvantage  which  attends  a  crop  of  The  fly  00 
turnips,  is  their  being  fo  ready  to  be  damaged  by  the  cafionf th® 
fly,  which  fometimes  deftroys  them  fo  completely,  that great 
they  muft  be  fown  over  again  two  or  three  times  the  enceln^tur- 
fame  feafon,  and  even  this  without  any  certainty  of  fuc-nip  culture, 
cefs.  Innumerable  methods  of  avoiding  this  evil  have 
been  projedled,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dalles  :  1.  Steeping  the  feed  in  certain  liquids. 

2.  Fumigation  of  the  fields  with  the  fmoke  of  certain 
herbs.  3.  Roiling.  4.  Strewing  foot,  lime,  afhes,  &c. 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  It  is  very  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whe¬ 
ther  remedies  of  this  kind  are  effe&ual  or  not  ;  becaufe 
fometimes  the  turnips  are  not  injured  though  no  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  made  ufe  of :  and  when  this  happens 
to  be  the  cafe,  after  the  ufe  of  any  fuppofed  preven¬ 
tative,  the  prefervation  of  the  crop  is  afcribed*to  the 
ufe  of  that  preventative,  whether  it  be  really  efficacious  7g 
or  not— The  virtues  of  fteeps  feem  to  have  been  fully  Whether 
afeertained  by  Mr  Winter  Charlton  near  Briftol,  0ffteel!sf°r 
whole  experiments  an  account  is  given  in  the  l'ranfac-furnj.p'feed 
tions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts,  vol.  5.  The  ufe!! 
feeds  were  of  the  Dutch  kind,  fowed  on  beds  in  the 
kitchen-garden  in  drills  about  12  inches  diftant,  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  on  the  1  ith  of  May  1786.  The 
beds  had  been  prepared  with  rotten  dung  in  May  1785, 
and  afterwards  fown  with  cabbages.  The  quality  of  the 
turnips  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  ;  the  beft  be¬ 
ing  marked  1  ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  quality,  2,  3,  &c. 

The  obfervations  were  taken  on  the  26th  of  June. 

Seed  without  any  preparation,  -  *  j 

fleeped  in  train-oil,  flourilhed  extremely, 
fteeped  in  linfeed-oil,  fomevvhat  inferior,  1 

§  Seed 
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Turnips*  Seed  mixed  with  foot  and  water,  •  2 

— >■'■■■»  with  drainings  of  a  dunghil,  -  2 

with  elder  and  barton  draining,  *  2 

with  foot,  •  3 

with  elder  leaf  juice,  -  -  3 

with  elder  and  barton  draining,  foot 
being  fowed  over  the  covered  drills,  3 
with  ditto,  and  lime  fowed  over  the 
drills,  -  3 

fowed  with  foot  fcattered  over,  and  then 

covered,  -  3 

with  barton-draining,  «  -  4 

an  elder-bufh  drawn  over  when  the 
plants  appeared,  -  •  4 

with  ftale  human  urine,  very  few 
plants  appeared, 

with  flacked  lime  fcattered  over,  and  then 
covered,  very  few  plants  appeared, 
with  eider,  barton-draining,  and 
flacked  lime,  very  few  plants  ap¬ 
peared, 

with  lime  and  barton*  draining  did 
not  vegetate. 
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npulture, 
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77 
Mr  Gul¬ 
let’s  direc- 
:ions  for 
fumigation. 


Another  fet  of  experiments  wa3  made  with  the 
green  Norfolk  turnip,  drilled  an  inch  and  an  half  deep, 
the  rows  one  foot  diftant,  on  beds  eight  feet  three  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  wide  ;  half  a  drachm  of  feed  allowed 
for  each  bed,  fteeped  and  mixed  with  various  fubftances 
like  the  former.  The  feeds  were  drilled  upon  un¬ 
manured  ground  on  the  20th  of  June  1786,  and  the 
obfervation  made  on  the  17th  of  July.  None  of 'the 
beds  were  found  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly  ;  but 
the  feeds  which  had  been  fteeped  in  train-oil  and  lin- 
feed-oil  were  much  more  free  from  this  injury  than  the 
others.  The  linfeed-oil,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
was  found  inferior  to  the  train-oil,  which  was  fuppofed 
to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  kept  in  a  bottle  that 
had  formerly  held  oil  of  turpentine.  The  leaves  of  the 
fteeped  feeds  were  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the 
others,  appeared  twice  as  thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy, 
and  the  plants  were  confiderably  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  other  kinds.  The  fubftances  mixed  with  the  reft 
were  foaper’s  afhes,  wood- allies,  pounded  gun-powder, 
brimftone,  flacked  lime,  foot,  barton- draining  ;  fome- 
times  mixed  together  in  various  proportions,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  fifted  mould. 

Thefe  experiments  fhow,  that  no  dependence  can  be 
had  on  deeps  or  mixtures  of  any  kind  with  the  turnip- 
feed  ;  though  the  train-oil  and  linfeed-oil  feem  greatly 
to  have  forwarded  the  vegetation  of  the  plant.  It  does 
not  appear  that  fumigation  f  has  ever  been  tried  ;  nor 
indeed  does  it  feem  eafy  to  be  tried  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  enfure  fuccefs. — In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Bath  Papers,  Mr  Gullet  of  Devonftiire  gives  fuch  di¬ 
rections  for  performing  the  operation  as  he  thinks  would 
be  productive  of  fuccefs. — In  a  preceding  paper  he  had 
explained  the  good  effects  of  fumigating  orchards  ;  but 
the  cafe  with  thefe  muft  be  very  confiderably  different 
from  a  field  of  turnips.  The  trees  in  an  orchard  are 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  the  fmoke  naturally  a- 
feends,  and  is  blown  along  their  tops  :  but  in  fumigating 
a  large  field  of  turnips,  it  muft  creep  along  the  ground 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  its  na- 
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ture  ;  and  without  an  exceffive  degree  of  labour,  as  well 
as  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  materials,  there  cannot  be 
the  leaft  hope  of  fuccefs.  Mr  Gullet’s  directions  are  as 
follow  :  “  If  the  turnip-ground  be  fpaded  and  burnt,  or 
the  weeds,  &c.  burnt  without  fpading,  the  fumigation 
thereby  may  fuffice  to  chafe  fuch  of  the  winged  tribe 
from  thence  as  are  then  there  ;  but  in  all  cafes,  when  the 
field  is  ploughed  and  ready  for  fowing,  let  heaps  be 
made  at  different  places  and  intervals  round  by  the 
hedges  and  boundaries  of  the  turnip-ground,  and  fome 
few  fcattered  through  the  field ;  then,  as  foon  as  the 
feed  is  Town,  let  the  heap3  on  the  windward  fide  and 
the  fcattered  ones  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  that  quarter ;  the 
lefs  the  fire,  and  the  more  the  fmoke,  the  better.  Should 
the  wind  happen  to  fhift,  thofe  heaps  on  the  quarter  it 
fhifts  to  muft  then  be  lighted  and  kept  fmothering  in 
like  manner ;  fo  that,  during  the  growth  of  the  tender 
turnip  leaf,  and  until  it  becomes  rough  and  out  of  all 
danger,  this  fumigation  and  fmoke,  over  and  acrofs  the 
field,  muft  be  continued  from  one  quarter  to  the  other; 
which,  I  venture  to  affert,  will  effectually  deter  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  winged infeCt  tribe  from  approaching  the  turnip- 
ground;  nay  more,  if  there  already,  it  would  moft  com¬ 
pletely  drive  them  from  thence,  as  fuch  delicately  formed 
infeCts  (which  can  only  feed  on  the  moft  tender  leaf) 
would  be  ill  able  to  continue  long  in  fuch  a  fmother  of 
fire  and  fmoke.  The  confequence  is  obvious  and  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  the  fly  be  kept  from  approaching  the  field, 
the  turnip-crop  is  fafe  ;  and  few,  l  believe,  will  difagree 
with  me,  that  prevention  is  better  than  remedy” 

Our  author  does  not  fay  that  he  has  ever  tried  this 
method  with  turnips ;  but  lays  great  ftrefs  upon  his  fuc¬ 
cefs  inafimilar  experiment  with  cabbages,  inorderto  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  caterpillar.  To  make  the  mattermore 
fure,  however,  he  recommends  the  trailing  of  a  bufh  of 
elder  over  the  turnip  field  at  the  time  of  harrowing  or 
brufhing  in  the  feed :  but  this  remedy  has  by  numberlefs 
experiments  been  found  infignificant,  and  by  thofe 
above  related  feems  even  to  be  pernicious :  fo  that 
whatever  good  effeCts  we  can  expeft  from  this  method, 
muft  depend  on  the  fumigation  alone  ;  and  even  this  is 
attended  with  very  great  uncertainties,  as  has  already 
been  obferved. 

Rolling  promifes  to  be  of  fervice  when  the  young  Of  roiling; 
turnips  are  attacked  by  fnails,  who  frequently  deftroy 
them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  effeCl 
in  deftroying  flies,  thefe  being  too  numerous  and  too 
minute  to  be  effectually  crufhed  by  the  roller  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  though  this  has  been  frequently  recommended,  we 
have  no  decifive  proofs  of  its  having  ever  been  attended 
with  any  good  effeCt. 

The  brewing  of  foot,  lime,  afhes,  &c.  upon  the 
ground,  have  been  determined  ineffectual  by  the  expe¬ 
riments  already  related,  at  leaft  when  applied  before 
the  turnips  come  up  ;  and  there  feems  to  be  little  hope 
of  their  proving  more  effectual  even  when  applied  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above-ground.  We  may  argue 
indeed  a  priori  about  the  tafte  or  fmell  of  foot,  lime, 

&c.  being  difagreeable  to  infeCts  ;  but  of  this  we  have 
no  proof :  and  even  though  this  were  the  cafe,  the  leaf 
foon  emerges  from  under  this  covering,  or  the  infeCts 
will  feed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaves,  where  thefe 
fubftances  cannot  lie.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  very 
5  B  little 
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little  can  be  expefted  from  any  of  the  methods  hitherto 
propofed  either  by  way  of  cure  or  prevention.  The 
more  probable  methods  are, 

i.  To  fow  the  turnips  at  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year 
that  they  may  be  well  grown  before  the  fly  makes  its 
appearance.  In  the  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  132.  Mr 
Wimpey  obferves,  that,  in  order  to  procure  food  for 
their  cattle  in  the  fpring  before  the  grafs  is  grown,  far¬ 
mers  are  obliged  to  poftpone  the  fovving  of  turnips  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  time  of  vegetation  ;  but  were  turnips 
to  be  fown  in  April,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  would  per¬ 
mit,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  would  be  as  great  a 
crop  of  them  as  of  other  vegetables  ufually  fown  in  thefe 
months.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  fowing,  however, 
for  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  the  fuccefs  of  the  far¬ 
mer  becomes  exceedingly  precarious,  unlefs  he  is  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  a  few  rainy  days,  or  cloudy  weather 
and  frequent  (bowers,  foon  after  the  feed  is  fown  :  and 
this  our  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  reafon  why  the 
turnip  is  a  more  uncertain  article  than  any  other.  But 
though  fpeculations  of  this  kind  have  a  great  fhow  of 
probability,  there  is  not  any  experiment  hitherto  pub- 
liflied,  even  by  our  anthor  himfelf,  by  which  the  truth 
of  them  can  be  abfolutely  afeertained.  Our  author, 
however,  is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  the  common  me¬ 
thods  propofed  can  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  farther 
than  as  by  means  of  them  the  vegetation  of  the  plant 
may  be  invigorated.  Mr  Wimpey  recommends  afhes, 
foot,  or  a  rich  compofl:  of  lime  and  dung,  ufed  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantities  ;  but  the  method  of  uflng  them  is,  either 
to  fow  them  with  the  feed,  or  rather  by  themfelves  im¬ 
mediately  before,  and  to  harrow  them  well  in,  that  they 
may  be  completely  incorporated  with  the  foil.  This 
for  the  moft  part  would  fo  invigorate  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  as  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  moft 
vigorous  attacks  of  the  fly. 

2.  Another  method  propofed  for  fecuring  turnips 
from  the  fly,  is  by  fowing  fuch  a  quantity  of  feed  as 
will  be  more  than  fuffieient  for  the  confumpt  of  the  in¬ 
fects.  This  we  find  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bath  fociety  by  a  gentleman- farmer  in  Effex,  vol.  ii. 
p.  238.  His  method  is  to  make  the  land  clean  and 
fine  as  foon  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  to  fow  four 
pints  per  acre.  It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  fly  does 
not  take  them,  the  plants  will  ftand  fo  thick,  that  they 
cannot  eafity  be  hoed  ;  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  har¬ 
rowing  them  firft,  which  will  make  them  fit  for  the 
hoe.  There  can  be  no  expe&ation  of  a  crop  if  the  fly 
takes  them  when  only  a  pint  of  feed  is  fown  per  acre  ; 
but  this  gentleman  remarks,  that  he  has  not  in  any  one 
inftance  miffed  of  a  crop  when  he  fowed  four  pints  ;  be- 
caufe,  though  the  fly  has  fometimes  deftroyed  more 
than  one  half,  and  much  damaged  the  other,  ftill  there 
was  a  fuffieient  number  left  behind.  He  alfo  agrees 
with  other  of  the  Society’s  correfpondents,  that  the 
ground  fnould  be  well  dunged  and  manured  previous  to 
the  fowing  of  turnips,  as  this  makes  them  grow  vigo- 
roufly,  fo  that  they  quickly  get  into  the  rough  leaf,  in 
which  ftate  the  fly  will  not  touch  them. 

In  the  fame  volume,  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk  remarks, 
that  manuring  the  ground  in  autumn  for  turnips  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  doing  fo  in  fpring.  Thi3  Tifcovery  he 
made  in  confequence  of  the  following  accident.— A 
neighbouring  farmer,  not  having  a  fuffieient  quantity  of 
manure  for  all  his  turnip  land,  was  under  the  neceffity 
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of  fowing  four  acres  unmanured.  The  effe&  was,  that  Turnips, 
the  turnips  on  the  manured  part  of  the  land  were  * 
moftly  eaten  off  by  the  fly,  while  four  acres  unmanured 
efcaped  without  injury.”  In  confequence  of  having 
obferved  this,  the  gentleman  made  a  fimilar  experi¬ 
ment,  by  manuring  five  acres  well  for  turnips,  and  tilling 
three  acres  and  an  half  in  the  ufual  way  without  any 
manure.  The  manured  crops  were  almoft  all  deftroyed 
by  the  fly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  fow  moft  of  the 
land  over  again.  The  three  acres  and  an  half  which 
had  no  manure  were  entirely  free  from  injury,  though 
the  plants  were  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  manu¬ 
red  ground  which  came  up.  Not  content  with  this 
trial,  however,  he  repeated  the  experiment,  by  manu¬ 
ring  fix  acres  of  wheat  ftubble  in  autumn,  ploughingit 
in  immediately,  and  leaving  it  to  incorporate  with  the 
earth  during  the  winter  :  the  turnips  which  grew  upon 
this  were  as  large  as  if  the  ground  had  been  manured 
in  the  fpring.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  fur- 
prifing  fuccefs  in  two  fucceeding  years;  whence  he  in¬ 
fers,  that  the  fly  is  either  engendered  in  the  new  dung 
or  enticed  by  it.  But  when  the  manure  is  laid  on  in 
autumn  it  lofes  its  noxious  qualities,  though  it  ftill  re¬ 
tains  its  nutritive  ones. — This  conclufion,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  ;  for  it  is  certain 
from  undoubted  experience,  that  turnips  which  have 
been  well  manured  in  the  common  way,  have  fome¬ 
times  efcaped  any  injury ;  while  others,  which  have  got 
no  manure  at  all,  have  been  almoft  totally  deftroyed. 

Another  material  advantage,  however,  which  this  cor- 
refpondent  obferves  is  to  be  derived  from  manuring  in 
autumn  is,  that  all  the  feeds  contained  in  the  manure, 
and  which  are  of  courfe  carried  on  the  land  with  it, 
vegetate  almoft  immediately,  and  are  moftly  killed  by 
the  cold  of  the  fucceeding  winter,  while  the  few  that 
remain  can  fcarce  efcape  deftru&ion  from  the  plough¬ 
share.  .  .....  82 

Mr  Wimpey  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  it  is  proper  to  wim* 
fow  a  large  quantity  of  feed ;  but  thinks  two  pounds  will  pey’s  opi- 
be  fuffieient  for  an  acre.  A  few  ounces  indeed  would  ™on  of 
be  fuffieient  to  ftock  the  land  ;  but  as  the  article  is  fo  *  I 

precarious,  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  fafeft  way  to  al-  gty  of feed,, 
low  feed  in  plenty,  and  reduce  the  plants  afterwards 
by  harrowing.  He  obferves  alfo,  that  it  is  of  great 
confequence  to  have  feed  both  good  in  quality  and  of 
the  belt  fpecies.  He  prefers  the  large  and  green  top-  . 
ped,  as  being  the  moft  fweet  and  juicy;  others  give 
the  preference  to  the  red  or  purple-topped,  as  being 
hardier  :  but  at  any  rate,  the  feed  from  the  largeft  and  S3 
fin  eft  tranfplanted  turnips,  of  whatever  fort,  is  greatly  Of  the 
to  be  preferred,  even  though  it  fhould  coft  double  orT^y 
treble  the  price.  Such  as  is  fold  by  the  feedfmen  in 1  £  ee 
London  he  found  generally  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  often 
in  great  part  not  worth  cultivating.  “  Whether  plants 
from  new  or  old  feed  are  moft  fecure  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  fly  (fays  he),  is  perhaps  a  queftion  which 
cannot  be  eafily  determined  even  by  experiments ;  for 
concomitant  circumftances  are  frequently  fo  much  more 
operative  and  powerful,  as  to  render  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them,  if  there  be  any,  imperceptible.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  known  to  every  practical  man,  that  new  feed 
fprouts  or  vegetates  feveral  days  before  old  ;  and  I 
think  more  vigoroufly  :  and  it  is  equally  well  known,, 
that  the  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  efcape  the  fly, 
when  the  Hinted  and  fickly  feldom  or  never  efcape  them. 
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It  fhould  feem  then,  that  new  feed,  ctleris  paribus ,  is 
more  fecure  from  the  fly  than  old  ;  and  for  my  own 
ufe  I  would  always  prefer  it.” 

3.  The  fowing  of  turnips  along  with  other  grain. 
— This,  of  all  others,  feems  to  be  the  moft  eligible  and 
efficacious.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath  Papers, 
p.  210.  an  Hertfordfhire  correfpo,ndent  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fuccefs  of  an  experiment  of  drilling  tur¬ 
nips  with  wheat.  A  fmall  field  of  fpring-wheat  was 
drilled  in  rows  two  feet  apart ,•  and  in  the  month  of 
May  turnips  were  fown  by  hand  in  the  intervals. 
They  came  up  very  well,  and  were  thinned  once  by  the 
hoe.  The  crop  of  wheat  turned  out  better  than  ano¬ 
ther  field  of  the  fame  foil  fown  broadcaft  in  autumn, 
though  it  ripened  foinewhat  later.  Phe  turnips  were  no 
other  way  injured  by  cutting  it,  than  having  fome  of  the 
large  leaves  trodden  down  by  the  reapers.  After  har¬ 
vest  the  weeds  were  cut  up  round  the  turnips  with  a 
hand-hoe,  and  they  grew  very  large  and  vigorous. 
They  were  of  the  purple  and  white  long  kind,  and  the 
crop  proved  nearly  as  good  as  the  fame  land  produced 
in  common.  An  excellent  crop  of  barley  and  clover 
was  got  from  the  fame  field  afterwards. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work  we  find  an  ac¬ 
count  of  fevcral  fuccefsful  experiments  in  fowing  tur¬ 
nips  between  rows  of  beans.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  R.  P*  Anderdon,  Eiq; 
who  made  fome  of  the  expeiiments,  and  are  as  follow: 
«  I,  You  may  have  a  crop  of  beans  and  turnips  on  the 
fame  field  the  fame  year.  2.  The  bean- crop  being 
well  horfe-hoed,  no  ploughing  is  wanted  for  turnips, 
for  which  the  bell  Norfolk  farmers  give  five  plough- 
ings.  3.  It  is  hoed  cheaper,  more  effe&ually,  and  con- 
fequently  more  profitably,  than  in  any  other  way. 
4.  The  ground  is  kept  clean  from  weeds.  5.  It  is  in 
order  for  a  Rent  crop  the  fucceeding  year  with  one 
earth.  6.  The  ground  is  kept  in  heart,  if  not  impro¬ 
ved,  by  fallowing  your  alleys.  7.  It  brings  the  plant 
to  perfedion  in  poor  ground,  where  it  would  not  be¬ 
come  fo  otherwife.  8.  It  doubles  the  crop  in  any 
ground  which  Mr  Anderdon  has  had  experience  of. 
9.  You  have  the  crops  more  within  your  own  power  in 
this  than  in  any  other  method,  let  the  feafons  turn  out 
as  they  will.  10.  You  may  have  on  the  fame  ground 
a  bean  and  turnip  crop  annually,  if  the  land  be  fuit- 
able,  and  you  think  proper.  1 1.  The  clay  farmer,  by 
this  mode,  renders  land  which  is  naturally  unfit  for 
turnips,  fo  free  and  open  by  feafonable  hoife-hoeings, 
0  that  it  will  bring  this  ufeful  plant  to  great  perfedion.” 
Obieiions  On  this  paper  the  fociety  made  fome  remarks,  and 
by  the  Bath  flared  the  following  objedions  :  1.  I  he  fame  foil  can- 
fiociety.  not  be  proper  for  both  crops.  Scotch  cabbages  are 
more  adapted  for  a  bean  foil  ;  and  they  wifhed  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips 
betwixt  his  beans.  2.  The  Norfolk  farmers  rarely  ufe 
more  than  three  ploughings  for  turnips,  inftead  of  five, 
as  Mr  Anderdon  reprefents,  unlefs  the  ground  be  full 
of  couch- grafs.  3.  They  think  him  too  fanguine  in 
his  expedations  of  having  double  crops  on  the  fame 
field.  4*.  Nothing  renders  a  clay  foil  fo  free  and  open 
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as  to  have  it  expofed  to  froils  and  fnow  by  being  laid  Turnips  ^ 
up  in  high  ridges  in  January  and  February  ;  but,  on  '  7  1 

Mr  Anderdon’s  plan,  this  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  the 
turnips  are  leffened  in  value  by  being  fed  off  in  au¬ 
tumn/  88 

Thefe  ftridures  were  fent  to  Mr  Anderdon  before  Mr  Ander- 
the  papers  were  printed,  but  did  not  make  any  altera- don’s  reply, 
tion  in  his  opinion  ;  and  he  replied  to  the  following 
purpofe : 

I .  The  fame  foil  cannot  be  proper  for  beans  and  turnipSy 
&c. — Granted. — But  had  Mr  Anderdon  adhered.rigo- 
roufly  to  this  rule,  he  would  have  fowed  no  turnips  at 
all,  not  having  on  his  farm  any  foil  altogether  proper 
for  that  crop  ;  “  but  (fays  he)  while  I  can  get  in 
fingle  rows,  four  feet  afunder  or  more,  from  half  a  do¬ 
zen  to  half  a  fcore  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  after,  or  ra¬ 
ther  between,  a  crop  of  beans  in  my  heavy  lands,  I  ftiall 
feel  that  product  here  more  beneficial  than  to  drop 
the  mode.  I  believe  the  medium  of  the  two,  fo  far 
as  I  can  judge  by  the  eye  or  get  information,  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  average  produce  of  prepared  fallow  tur¬ 
nip  crops  in  10  miles  round  me.” — On  this  the  Society 
make  the  following  remark:  “  The  queftion  here  is. 

Whether,  if  infteadof  turnips,  Mr  Anderdon  had  planted 
his  beans  two  feet  diftant  only,  the  extra  produce  of  his 
crop  would  not  have  exceeded  in  value  that  of  his  tur¬ 
nips  ?  We  think  they  would,  as  thefe  intervals  would  . 
freely  admit  his  horfe-hoe  between  the  beans.” 

Mr  Anderdon  then  proceeds  to  acquaint  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  as  they  vvi fil¬ 
ed  with  Scotch  cabbages  inftead  of  turnips  betwixt 
the  rows  of  beans  ;  but  the  crop  of  the  turnips  was  fo 
much  preferable,  that  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  fup- 
pofe  the  cabbage  would  not  get  to  fo  great  perfedion 
there  as  to  be  profitably  introduced  on  a  large  fcale, 
for  want  of  the  great  quantity  of  dung  neceffiuy  for 
that  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  procured  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  further  remarks  in  favour 
of  turnips,  that  they  have  an  abundance  of  very  fmall 
lateral  fibrous  roots*  which  run  fo  far  in  fearch  of 
food,  and  feed  as  ravenoufly  where  they  can  penetrate, 
as  thofe  of  almoft  any  other  vegetable  ;  and  the  plant 
certainly  derives  more  nourifhmtnt  from  thofe  than 
from  its  tap-root  (a).  T[  hofe  fine  fibrous  roots,  almoft 
imperceptible  to  the  eye,  iftue  chiefly  from  the  apple 
or  body  of  the  turnip,  and  get  into  the  richeft  part  of 
the  foil  near  the  futface,  and  will  bring  the  plants  to 
a  confiderable  magnitude  in  heavy  lands  adapted  to 
beans,  when  mellowed  by  the  horfe-hoe.  Some  of  his 
turnips  weighed  ten  pounds  each  :  and  if  he  could  have 
only  two  fuch  turnips  on  every  fquare  yard,  it  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  43  tons  per  acre. 

2.  The  Commit  tee  doubt  of  the  pojibility  of  doubling,  the 
crop,  Mr  Anderdon  gives  the  following  explanation. 

“  I  have  made  many  comparative  trials  on  turnips  be¬ 
tween  this  mode  and  broad  call  fowing,  and  always 
found  on  my  ground  the  horfe-hoed  crops  the  belt. 

But  heie,  in  denoting  the  benefits  of  the  horfe-hoe 
by  its  doubling  a  crop,  I  wifh  to  be  under  flood,  that  if, 
in  foils  like  mine ,  a  crop  be  drilled,  leaving  proper  in- 
5  B  2  tervals 


(a)  Here  the  Society  remark,  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  kinds  of  turnips  which  grow  chiefly 
above  ground,  and  which  arc  generally  the  heft  crops,  and  moft  capable  of  refilling  the  froits. 
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tcrvals  for  borfe*  hoeing,  and  one  part  be  horfe-hoed 
the  other  not,  the  horfe-hoed  part  will  double  the 
other  in  produ&.” 

Mr  Anderdon,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reply  to  the 
committee,  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment 
he  made  in  conftquence  of  being  deficient  in  winter 
fodder  for  his  cattle.  By  this  neceflity  he  was  induced 
to  fow  turnips  wherever  he  could  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  July  drilled  a  fingle  row  between  his  drilled  wheat. 
On  the  20th  and  2  2d  of  Auguft  he  drilled  four  rows 
of  winter  vetches  in  each  interval  between  the  turnips, 
at  the  rate  of  lefs  than  one  peck  and  three  quarters  of 
feed  to  an  acre.  “  The  turnip  crop  (fays  he)  is 
very  acceptable,  and  my  vetches  fucceed  beyond  my 
warm  ell  expectation;  are  thick  enough,  and  give  me 
the  pleafing  profped  and  hope,  that  I  fhall  not,  when 
my  dry  meat  is  gone,  want  a  feafonable  fupply  of  ear¬ 
ly  green  fodder  that  will  laft  me  till  my  lucerne  comes 
on.” 

This  fubjecl  Is  further  confidered  in  the  fame  vo¬ 
lume  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  viewed  Mr  Anderdon’s  tur¬ 
nips,  and  gave  in  a  report  of  them  to  the  committee. 
He  fuppofes  a  crop  of  beans  drilled  in  fingle  rows  at 
four  feet  dillance,  and  the  turnips  drilled  in  the  inter¬ 
vals,  accoiding  to  Mr  Anderdon’s  method,  there  will 
then  be  four  rows  of  1  7  feet  in  length  to  make  a  fquare 
perch;  whereas  Mr  Anderdon’s  rows  were  only  15 
feet  8  inches  in  length  ;  and  this  difparity  in  length 
will  make  a  difference  of  weight  on  a  perch  from  230 
to  249  pounds,  and  on  an  acre  from  16  tons  8  cwt. 
2  qrs.  8  1b.  Mr  Anderdon’s  produce,  to  1 7  tons  15 
cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lb. — Each  turnip  at  this  dillance  (viz, 
four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  nine  inches  in  the  rows) 
mull  occupy  a  fpace  of  three  fquare  feet  ;  confequent- 
ly  the  greatell  number  produced  on  an  acre  mull  be 
34,520  ;  but  if  fown  in  broadcaft,  twice  hoed,  and  the 
dillance  on  an  average  15  inches,  each  turnip  will  then 
occupy  little  more  than  one  foot  and  an  half,  and  the 
number  produced  on  an  acre  may  be  about  27,920  ;  an 
cxcefs  which  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  overba¬ 
lance  the  value  of  the  beans,  let  us  fuppofe  the  crop 
as  great  as  we  can  reafonably  do.  Thu&  far  the  argu¬ 
ment  feems  to  lie  againll  this  method  of  cultivating 
beans  and  turnips  together  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Pavier  confiders  it  probable  that  the  expence  of  drilling 
and  horfe -hoeing  the  beans,  together  with  drilling  the 
turnips  in  the  manner  Mr  Anderdon  did,  mull  be  con- 
fiderably  lefs  than  that  of  fallowing  and  preparing  the 
ground,  and  fowing  the  turnips  in  broad-cail ;  to 
which  we  mud  likewife  add  the  facility  of  hoeing 
the  drills  in  comparifon  of  the  broad- call.  But  be- 
fides  thefe,  the  great  advantage  arifing  from  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  which,  if  certain,  gives  it  a  decided  fupe- 
riority,  is,  “  the  great  chance,  if  not  an  almoil  cer¬ 
tainty,  of  preferving  the  turnips  from  the  depredations 
of  the  fly.”  M  Pavier  was  inclined  to  think  that  this 
mull  be  the  cafe,,  as  Mr  Anderdon  had  fuch  crops  re¬ 
peatedly  without  any  damage  of  that  kind  :  but  the 
committee  differ  from  him,  and  think  that  this  mull 
have  proceeded  from  fome  other  caufe  ;  though  they 
do  not  aflign  any  reafon  for  this  opinion.  “  The 
principal  point  (fays  Mr  Pavier),  in  determining 
this  quellion,  feems  to  me  to  be  this  :  if  the  crop  of 
beans  drilled  as  above,  after  deducting  the  feed,  and 
fome  additional  expence  in  taking  the  crop  off  the 
ground  without  injuring  the  turnips,  can  be,  one  year 


with  another,  fuppofed  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  quan-  Turnip*, 
tity  of  turnips  that  might  be  reafonably  expe&ed  in 
the  broad-call  method  more  than  in  the  other,  I  fhould 
not  hefitate  to  declare  in  favour  of  drilling  between  the 
beans.” 

Thus  far  the  argument  feems  to  be  carried  on  d 
priori,  Mr  Wimpey,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
inclines  to  the  practice  of  fowing  turnips  between  beans 
planted  in  rows.  “  It  exactly  correfponds  (fays  he) 
with  all  my  obfervations  on  the  fuccefsful  vegetation 
of  that  root.  A  confiderable  degree  of  moifture,  is 
necellary  to  the  rapid  vegetation  of  that  very  juicy 
.  root,  and  nothing  retains  moillure  equal  to  fhade  ; 
and  fhade  can  be  obtained  and  fecured  by  no  means 
fo  efft&ually  on  a  large  fcale  as  in  the  intervals 
of  tall  growing  plants,  as  beans  or  wheat  planted 
in  drills.”  The  fuccefs  of  Mr  Bult  of  Kingilon 
near  Taunton,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  the  method,  and  its  fuccefs  in  preventing 
the  fly.  The  beans  were  planted  in  drills  not  quite  two 
feet  afunder,  on  two  plowings,  horfe-hoed  three  times, 
and  the  turnips  fown  in  the  intervals  at  the  lafl  hoeing. 

The  field  meafured  fix  acres  and  a  quarter,  and  was  a 
very  good  clayey  foil,  but  had  not  been  manured,  nor 
had  any  dreffing  laid  upon  it  for  fix  years  before.  It 
produced  this  year  three  quarters  of  beans  per  acre, 
and  37  tons  5  cwt.  of  turnips.  This  field  was  alfo 
viewed  by  Mr  Pavier,  who  makes  the  following  ob¬ 
fervations  upon  it.  1.  The  turnips  were  fown  promif- 
cuoufly  among  the  beans  at  the  laft  hoeing,  which, 
was  given  about  midfummer  ;  from  which  time  nothing, 
was  done  but  di awing  off  the  beans  and  carrying  them 
off  the  land.  2.  The  crop  of  beans  was  believed  to 
be  confiderably  above  20  bufhels  per  acre,  which  is. 
much  more  than  were  produced  by  any  other  method 
that  feafon  in  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  country  : 
and  as  Mi  Pavier  had  this  account  before  he  faw  the 
turnip  ci op,  he  did  not  expert  any  thing  confiderable. 
from  the  latter  ;  but  as  it  turned  out,  the  produce  rmiflL 
be  accounted  highly  profitable,  when  we  confider  that 
there  was  no  crop  loft,  no  preparation,  dreffing,  nor 
any  expence  whatever,  excepting  the  price  of  the  feed 
and  fowing  it.  4.  This  he  confiders  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  recommendations  of  the  drill  hufbandry  he. 
ever  knew  01  heard  of ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
never  can  anfwer  except  where  the  ground  is  perfe&ly 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  by  the  crops  having  been 
horfe-hoed  for  a  few  years  before.  5.  He  thinks  the. 
beans  ought  to  have  been  planted  at  wider  intervals,  by, 
which  the  fun  and  air  would  be  freely  admitted,  and 
the  plants  would  alfo  be  lefs  damaged  by  the  operation 
of  the  hoe. 

Mr  Pavier  likewife  informs  the  Society  of  two  other  Other  ex- 
experiments  on  a  limilar  plan^  but  with  this  difference,  per iments- 
that  the  turnips  were  fown  among  the  beans  at  the  fe-  011  *?wing 
cond  horfe-hoeing.  The  turnip  crops  were,  very  good,  a* 

and  the  beans  more  than  double  the  value  of  thofe  rai-  beans, 
fed  in  the  ufual  mode  of  hufbandry.  u  I  think  it  is 
very  evident  (fays  he),  that  the  beans  preferve  the  tur¬ 
nips  from  the  fly  ;  and  as  no  expence  or  trouble  attends, 
the  pra<ftice,  I  apprehend  it  will  foon  become  more 
general.”  The  Society  own,  that  the  uncommon  fuccefs 
of  Mr  Bult’s  experiment  feems  to  militate  at  lead  againll 
what  they  faid  on  Mr  Anderdon’s  letter;  but  they 
infill  that  the  cafes  are  by  no  means  fimilar.  “  Though 
the  land  (fay  they),  in  both  inftances*  is  called  a  heavy 
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Turnips.  clay,  they  are  very  different.  Mr  Anderdon’s  is  poor, 

— v -  wet,  and  cold  ;  the  other  a  good  rich,  clay;  and  we 

apprehend  naturally  mixed  with  a  kind  of  marie, 
which  is  called  clay  by  perfons  not  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nice  diftin&ion  of  foils  apparently 
alike,  but  very  different  in  their  nature.  Our.piin- 
eiple  therefore,  that  cold  wet  clay  lands  are  unsuitable 
for  turnips,  remains  unaffe&ed  by  this  experiment  ; 
and  general  pra&ice  confirms  the  truth  of  the  theo¬ 
ry.”  .  .  . 

In  another  letter,  Mr  Pavier  gives  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  two  other  crops  of  beans  and  turnips 
raifed  upon  Mr  Bult’s  plan.  The  beans  were  drilled 
in  rows  about  2  2  inches  diftance,  twice  horfe-hoed, 
and  the  produce  from  about  25  to  30  buihels  the  com¬ 
puted  acre,  or  from  30  to  36  bufhels  the  ftatute  acre. 
The  preceding  fummcr  had  been  very  unfavourable  to 
beans,  and  the  produce  per  acre  in  the  common  hufban- 
dry  did  not,  on  an  average,  equal  a  third  part  of  this 
quantity.  One  of  thefe  cropa  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
Mr  Bult  :  they  were  fown  upon  a  field  of  nine  com¬ 
puted  acres  on  the  10th  of  June,  after,  the  fecond 
horfe-hoeing  ;  but  whether  the  fecond  hoeing  was  per¬ 
formed  too  foon,  the  ground  not  clean,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  caufe,  the  beans  were  weeded  twice  by 
hand  afterwards  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  turnips 
were  fomewliat  benefited  by  it.  Mr  Pavier  was  afTured 
by  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  was  the  belt 
crop  of  turnips  he  had  ever  feen.  The  turnip-feed  in 
the  other  crop  was  put  in  between  the  rows  of  beans 
by  a  hand-drill  ;  but  the  work  was  badly  performed, 
the  plants  coming  up  in  fome  places  vaftly  too  thick, 
and  in  others  as  much  too  thin  ;  but  wherever  they 
happened  to  be  of  a  proper  thicknefs,  the  farmer  told 
him  it  was  one  of  the  mod  profitable  crops  he  ever  had. 
The  foil  was  wet,  heavy,  and  not  very  favourable  for 
turnips.  Hence  Mr  Pavier  deduces  the  following  con- 
clufions.  1.  That  with  refpeft  to  beans  in  particular, 
the  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
common  mode  of  hufbandry.  2.  That  the  beans  are 
undoubtedly  a  good  prefervative  of  the  turnips  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly.  3.  That  as  by  this  me¬ 
thod  no  ci op  is  loft,  and  confequently  no  rent,  but  a 
mere  trifle  of  expence  (if  any)  chargeable  to  the  tur¬ 
nip  crop,  it  muft  be  one  of  the  moft  profitable  as  well 
as  the  moft  certain  method  of  propagating  that  ufeful 
root  ever  yet  praaifed.—  He  ftill  infills,  however,  that 
if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  method,  he 
would  drill  the  beans  in  rows  at  a  greater  diftance,  that 
the  turnips  might  be  hand-hoed  eafily  ;  and  that  he 
fhould  piefer  the  London  tick-bean  to  any  other,  by 
reafon  of  their  fhortnefs  and  being  fuch  bearers  ;  that 
'he  fhould  alfo  take  off  their  tops  as  foon  as  the  under 
blofroms  began  to  decay  ;  which,  he  fuppofes,  would 
be  of  great  fervice. 

91  We  (hall  clofe  this  dilfertation  on  the  ufes  and  cul- 

InOmment  tur£  of  turnjps  an  account  of  an  inftrument  ufed 
planting  in  Norfolk  for  tranfplanting  them,  and  thus  filling  up 

turnips.  the  gaps  which  frequently  happen  in  fields  ftom  the 

failure  of  the  plants  in  particular  fpots..  It  is  repre- 
B„tb  Pa -  fentecj  on  the  margin  ;  and  the  conflru&ron  and  mode 

SoI*lv*  of  ufing  is  obvious  from  the  figure.— When  the  tur¬ 
nips  are  to  be  tranfplanted,  the  workman  holds  the 
long  handle  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  fhort  one  with 
the  right  hand  drawn  up.  Put  the  inftrument  then 
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over  the  plant  that  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  with  your 
foot  force  it  into  the  ground ;  then  give  it  a  twill 
round,  and  by  drawing  it  gently  up,  the  earth  will 
adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  a  folid  body  ;  then 
with  another  inftrument  of  the  fame  fize  take  the 
earth  out  where  the  plant  is  to  be  put,  and  bringing 
the  inftrument  with  the  plant  in  it,  put  it  into  the  hole 
which  has  been  made  by  the  other ;  then  keep  your 
right  hand  fleady,  and  draw  up  your  left,  and  the 
earth  and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole  with  the  roots 
undifturbed.  In  this  operation  two  men  muft  be  em¬ 
ployed,  each  of  them  having  an  inftrument  of  the  form 
reprefented  on  the  margin.  One  man  takes  up  a  plant 
while  the  other  fills  his  inftrument  with  earth  only, 
thereby  making  room  for  tffe  depofition  of  the  plant ; 
fo  that  the  hole  which  is  made  by  taking  up  the  plant 
is  filled  with  the  earth  taken  out  where  the  plant  is  to 
be  put ;  which  being  depofited,  he  takes  up  a  plant, 
and  returns  to  the  place  he  firfl  fet  out  from,  the 
former  man  at  the  fame  time  returning  with  the  earth 
only  ;  fo  that  each  man  is  alternately  the  planter,  and 
each  being  employed  both  ways,  the  work  goes  on 
brifkly. — This  inftrument  was  the  invention  of  Mr 
Cubitt  Gray  of  Southrepps,  Norfolk. 

Turnips  being  the  grand  balls  of  the  Norfolk  huf- 
bandry,  Mr  Marfhall  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  their  culture  in  that  county. — The  fpecies  cultiva¬ 
ted  are,  1.  The  common  white  flocks  called  in  many 
places  the  Norfolk  turnip/  2.  The  purple  flock  is  fimi- 
lar  to  the  former,  but  its  rind  is  of  a  dark  red  or  pur¬ 
ple  colour  ;  its  fize  in  general  fmaller,  and  its  texture  Norfolk 
clofer  and  firmer  than  that  of  the  common  white-flock  ;  cultivation 
it  alfo  (lands  the  winter  better,  and  is  more  fucculent of  turnips, 
in  the  fpring,  but  it  is  not  fo  well  relilhed  by  cattle 
as  the  former  ;  whence  it  is  lefs  generally  cultivated. 

3.  The  pudding  flacky  the  tankard- turnip  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  counties,  is  in  fhape  fo  perfedly  different  from 
the  common  fort,  that  it  might  be  ranked  as  a  diftindi 
fpecies.  It  rifes  in  a  cylindrical  form,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  inches  high,  ftanding  in  a  manner  wholly  above 
ground  ;  generally  taking  a  rough  irregular  outline, 
and  a  fomewhat  reclining  pollure.  It  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  common  turnip,  and  is  by  much  its  moft 
formidable  rival.  In  many  refpedls  it  feems  to  be  fu¬ 
perior,  particularly  in  being  readily  drawn,  and  eaten- 
off  by  (heep  with  much  lefs  wafte  than  the  common 
turnip. — The  difadvantage  is,  that  they  are  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  froft,  by  reafon  of  their  Handing  fo 
high  above  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  on  the 
whole,  Mr  Marfhall  concludes,  that  the  common  white 
turnip  is  to  be  preferred  to  every  other. 

In  Norfolk,  turnips  are  fown 
arable  land.  Marl  is  found  to 

and  by  means  of  this  manure,  a  foil  naturally  unfit  mart, 
for  turnips  may  be  rendered  proper  for  it.  They  fuc- 
ceed  barley  rather  than  any  other  crop  ;  fome  few  are 
fown  on  wheat  or  pea  ftubble  after  harvtll  ;  but  this  94 
is  not  a  general  pra&ice.  The  manures  in  greateft  Manures 
reputation  for  turnips  are  dung,  with  a  greater  or***  different 
fmaller  admixture  of  mould;  malt- coombs.*  wee.  alfo  in* 
good  repute,  and  oil-cake  is  ufed  by  a  few  individuals; 

“  but  it  may  be  faid,  that^  nine  acres  of  ten  of  the 
turnips  grown,  in  eaft  Norfolk  are  manured  with 
muck.” — The  quantity  of  dung  fet  on  for  a  crop  of 
turnips  generally  depends  on  the  quantity  on  hand, , 
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and  the  quantity  of  turnip- ground  to  be  manured. 
From  10  to  15  cart-loads  of  muck  are  confidered  as  a 
good  drefiing  ;  and  about  a  ton  of  oil  cake  to  three 
acres  ;  50  or  60  bufhels  of  malt- coombs,  and  40  or 
50  bufhels  of  foot,  to  an  acre. 

When  the  turnips  are  intended  for  early  confump- 
tion,  the  fooner  they  can  be  got  into  the  ground  the 
better ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  Hand  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  beginning  of  July  is  thought  foon  enough. 
The  mod  general  rule  is  to  begin  fowing  about  a  week 
before  mid  dimmer,  and  continue  till  about  a  fortnight 
after,  viz.  from  the  1  7th  or  18th  of  June  to  the  7th  or 
8  th  of  July.— Broad-  cad  fowing  isuniverfal,in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  pints  to  an  acre.  The  feed  is  covered  by 
two  lines  of  a  pair  of  light  harrows  dra*n  backward, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lines,  which  ufuaily  point  fome- 
thing  forward,  from  tearing  up  the  clods,  and  burying 
the  feed  too  deep.  The  horfes  are  univerfally  walked 
one  way,  and  trotted  back  again  in  the  fame  place. 
This  is  an  excellent  cndom  ;  the  quick  zig-zag  motion 
of  the  harrows  at  once  affiding  to  level  the  furface, 
and  to  didribute  the  feeds  more  evenly. — They  are 
univerfally  hoed  ;  and  unlefs  they  be  fown  very  late, 
are  generally  hoed  twice.  The  didance  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  fowing  and  the  fird  hoeing  depends  upon 
the  foil  and  feafon  ;  the  fize  of  the  plants  being  the 
only  guide.  When  turnips  are  fuffered  to  grow  too 
large  before  they  are  hoed,  the  plants  are  difficult  to 
be  fet  out  dngly,  and  are  liable  to  be  drawn  up  by 
weeds,  thereby  acquiring  a  (lender  uptight  tendency; 
whereas  their  natural  growth,  in  their  infant  date,  is 
procumbent,  fpreading  their  fird  leaves  on  the  ground, 
and  taking  the  form  of  a  rofe. — If  the  hoe  be  put  in 
too  foon,  the  plants  which  are  fet  out  are  liable  to  be 
buried,  and  their  tender  roots  didurbed  in  the  a  &  of 
fetting  out  the  neighbouring  plants.  The  time  for 
hoeing,  as  dire&ed  by  the  mod  judicious  hufhandmen, 
is  when  the  plants,  as  they  lie  fpread  upon  the  ground, 
nre  about  the  fize  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  :  if,  how¬ 
ever,  feed-weeds  be  numerous  and  luxuriant,  they 
ought  to  be  checked  before  the  turnips  arrive  at  that 
iize,  led  by  being  drawn  up  tall  and  (lender  they 
fhould  acquire  a  weak  and  fickly  habit.  The  proper 
didance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the 
time  of  fowing  ;  fuch  as  are  fown  early,  in  a  rich  pro- 
duftive  foil,  require  to  be  fet  out  wider  than  thofe 
fown  late  on  a  foil  cf  a  contrary  nature.  If  the  foil 
he  at  par,  the  didance  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
time  of  fowing  :  if  this  be  at  par,  the  nature  or  date 
of  the  foil  fhould  be  the  regulator — Mr  Mai  (hall  com¬ 
plains  of  the  condu&  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  this  refpeft,  who  “  hack  out  their  turnips  14, 
15,  or  perhaps  18  inches  afunder,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  date  of  the  foil,  or  time  of  fowing. 
This  praftice  was  edablifhed  while  the  Norfolk  foil  was 
full  of  marl,  and  new  to  turnips ;  and  when,  it  is 
probable,  11  or  12  inches  in  diameter  was  no  un¬ 
common  fize,  with  tops  proportionally  large  and 
fpreading  ;  and  14  or  15  inches  might  then  be  a  pro¬ 
per  didance.  But  now,  when  the  efficacy  of  marl  is 
leffened,  and  the  foil  no  longer  the  favourite  of  tur¬ 
nips,  which  feldom  reach  more  than  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  ruinous  and  abfurd  to  continue 
the  pra&ice.” 

Turnips  are  cultivated  either  for  feed,  for  fale,  or 
£br  confumption.  When  cultivated  for  feed,  it  13  fup- 
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pofed  in  mod  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  taken  from  tranfplanted  roots  ;  but  in  Nor-  — v— *■ 
folk  they  are  frequently  raifed  from  fuch  as  are  untranf-  ^ 
planted.  “  It  is  a  fact  (fays  Mr  Marfhall)  well  1111-  Cultivation 
derdood  by  every  huffiandman  here,  that  if  the  feed  be  of  turnips 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untranfplanted  roots,  the^or^ee<^ 
plants  from  this  feed  will  become  coarfe-necked  and 
foul-rooted  ;  and  the  flefh  of  the  root  itfelf  will  be¬ 
come  rigid  and  impalatable.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be. 
gathered  year  after  year  from  tranfplanted  roots,  the 
necks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the  fibres  too  few;  the 
entire  plant  acquiring  a  weak  delicate  habit,  and  the 
produce,  though  fweet,  will  be  fmall.  For  the  neck, 
or  onfet  of  the  leaves,  being  reduced  to  the  fize  of 
the  finger  (for  indance),  the  number  and  fize  of  the 
leaves  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  ;  and  in  a  fimilar 
proportion  will  the  number  and  fize  of  the  fibrils  be 
reduced.  From  a  parity  of  reafoning,  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred,  that  when  the  neck  acquires  a  thicknefs 
equal  to  that  of  the  wrid,  the  fize  of  the  root  will  be 
in  proportion. 

“  With  refpeft  to  the  fibres  or  rootlings,  this  is  a 
jud  inference ;  but  with  refpedl  to  the  bulb,  it  is  in 
a  great  meafure  erroneous.  For  a  few  generations  the 
fize  of  the  bulb  will  keep  pace  with  the  increafe  of 
leaves  and  fibres;  but  after  having  once  reached  the  limits 
which  nature  has  fet  to  its  magnitude,  it  begins  to 
revert  to  its  original  date  of  wildnefs,  from  which  to 
its  prefent  date  it  has  undoubtedly  been  raifed  by 
tranfplantation.  The  farmer  has  therefore  two  ex¬ 
tremes  to  avoid.  The  one  is  difcoverable  by  the  thick¬ 
nefs  and  coarfenefs  of  the  neck,  the  fcaly  roughnefs 
of  the  bulb,  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  in  general,  the 
foulnefs  of  its  bottom,  and  the  forkednefs  of  its  main 
or  tap-root  :  the  other,  by  the  (lendernefs  of  the  neck, 
the  finenefs  of  the  leaf,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  root. 

The  former  are  unpalatable  to  cattle,  and  are  therefore 
creative  of  wade  :  the  latter  are  unprodu&ive,  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  drawn,  and  do  not  throw  out  fuch  ample 
tops  in  the  fpring,  as  do  thofe  which  are,  by  condi- 
tution  or  habit,  in  a  middle  date  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  There  is  not,  however,  any  general  rule 
refpe&ing  how  many  years  turnips  ought  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted  (ucceffively,  and  how  often  they  ought  to  be 
fuffered  to  run  up  from  the  feed-bed  :  the  foil  and  fi- 
tuation  have,  and  other  circumdances  may  have,  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  habit  and  conflitution  of  vegetables  as 
cf  animals  ;  and  the  farmer  mud  attend  alone  to  the 
date  of  the  turnips  themfelves.  Whenever  he  judges, 
that,  by  repeated  tranfplantation,  they  have  paffed  the 
acme  of  perfe&ion,  then  it  is  his  duty  and  intered  to 
let  them  lun  up  to  feed  without  tranfplantation.  la 
Norfolk  it  has  been  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
tranfplanting  two,  three,  or  four  years,  and  letting 
the  plants  run  up  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  will. keep 
the  dock  in  the  defired  date.  The  time  of  tranfplant¬ 
ing  is  from  Old  Cliridmas  to  Old  Candlemas.  In  the 
choice  of  plants,  the  farmer  is  not  guided  by  fize,  but 
picks  the  cleaned  plants  without  regard  to  fize  ;  or, 
more  accurately  fpeaking,  he  makes  choice  of  fuch 
as  are  near,  but  not  at  or  above,  the  date  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  almod  every  turnip-field  there  are  plants 
in  various  dates:  much  judgment,  therefore,  is  re*  ^ 

quifite  in  the  choice  of  plants.  A  piece  of  good  Method  of 
ground  near  a  habitation  is  generally  chofen  for  this  Panting, 
purpofe ;  but  the  method  of  planting  is  various :  the 
5  plants 
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Turnips,  plants  are  generally  fet  in  rows,  at  uncertain  diftances 
— ■v—  from  one  another.”  Thefe  diftances  our  author  has 
obferved  to  be  16  or  18  inches,  and  the  diftance  of 
the  plants  in  them  nine  or  ten  inches ;  but  the  practice 
of  a  man  who,  he  tells  us,  is  indifputably  near  the 
head  of  his  profeffion,  is  to  plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder,  the  plants  in  the  rows  being  contiguous. 
The  only  culture  acquired,  is  to  keep  the  intervals 
clean-hoed  ;  but  when  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  much 
care'isrequifite  to  keep  it  from  birds.  If  the  plot  be  large, 
it  is  neceftary  to  employ  a  boy  to  fcare  them  ;  but  if 
it  be  fmall,  and  near  the  houfe,  Mr  Marfhall  has  known 
Method  of  the  following  expedient  ufed  with  fuccefs.  “  On  a 
fcarng  (lender  poll,  rifing  in  the  midft  of  the  patch  of  feed, 
away  birds.  was  fixed  a  bell  ;  from  which  a  line  pafted  into  the 
kitchen  ;  in  the  molt  frequented  part  of  this  hung  the 
pull.  Whoever  paiTed  the  pull,  rung  the  bell;  fo  that, 
in  a  farm-houfe- kitchen,  where  a  miftrefs  and  two  or 
three  maids  were  fome  of  them  almoft  always  on  the 
foot,  an  inceflant  peal  was  kept  up  ;  and  the  birds, 
22  having  no  refpite  from  alarms,  forfook  their  prey.” 

Cf  drawing  The  time  of  drawing  commences  about  Michaelmas, 
the  turnips  an(j  continues  until  the  plants  be  in  blow.  The  pro- 
cefs  of  drawing,  he  fays,  “  in  fevere  weather,  is  an 
employment  which  nothing  but  cuftom  could  reconcile 
to  thofe  whofe  lot  it  is  to  go  through  it,  namely,  ftout 
lads  and  youths ;  whofe  hands  are  frequently  fwelled 
until  the  joints  are  difcernible  only  by  the  dimples  they 
form  neverthelefs  he  never  heard  of  any  inftance  of 
bad  effe&s  from  this  circumftance.  When  the  tops  will 
bear  it,  their  method  of  pulling  is  very  expeditious  r 
they  pull  with  both  hands  at  once  ;  and  having  filled 
each  hand,  they  bring  the  two  together  with  a  fmart 
blow  to  difengage-  the  foil  from  the  roots,  and  with 
the  fame  motion  throw  them  into  the  cart.  If  the 
tops  be  cut  off  by  the  froft,  or  if  this  be  in  the  ground, 
the  turnips  are  raifed  with  two  tined  forks  named 
crooms.  If  the  roots  are  buried  under  deep  fnow,  it  is 
removed  by  means  of  an  implement  called  the /now- 
Jledge .  This  confifts  of  three  deal-boards  from  one  to 
two  inches  thick,  io  or  12  inches  deep,  and  from 
feven  to  nine  feet  long,  fet  upon  their  edges  in  the 
form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  ftrongly  united  with 
nails  or  ftraps  of  iron  at  the  angles  ;  at  one  of  which 
is  faftened,  by  means  of  a  double  ftrap,  a  hook  or  an 
eye*  to  fallen  the  horfes  to.  This  being  drawn  over  a 
piece  of  turnips  covered  with  fnow,  forces  up  the  latter 
into  a  ridge  on  each  fide,  while  between  the  ridges  a 
ftripe  of  turnips  is  left  bare,  without  having  received 
any  material  injury  from  the  operation.  Though  it  is 
cuftomary,  in  drawing,  to  clear  the  ground  entirely, 
our  author  met  with  one  inftance  in  which  the  fmall 
ones  were  left  by  a  very  good  hufbandman  on  the 
ground,  both  to  increafe  in  fize,  and  to  throw  out 
tops  in  the  fpring  ;  it  being  obfervable,  that  a  fmall 
turnip  fends  up  a  top  nearly  equal  to  one  whofe  bulb 
is  larger.  There  is  one  inconvenience,  however,  ari- 
fing  from  this  pra&ice,  the  plough  is  prevented  from 
entering  upon  the  foil  until  late  in  the  fpring  ;  'which, 
upon  fome  foils,  is  an  unfurmountable  objection  ;  tho’ 
it  maybe  very  proper  upon  land  which  will  bring  good 
barley  with  one  ploughing  after  turnips. 
xot  Mr  Marfhall  relates  the  following  fimple  method,  by 
Method  of  a  Norfolk  farmer  preferved  turnips  through  a 

vlrifipl!"2  considerable  part  of  the  winter  feafon.  Having  cut 
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off  their  tops  with  a  fpade,  he  gave  them  to  his  cows,  Turnip- 
and  carried  the  bulbs  to  a  new-made  ditch,  into  which  he 
threw  them,  and  then  covered  them  up  with  ftraw, , 
laying  over  it  a  quantity  of  bramble  kids.  Here  they 
lay  until  wanted  in  a  froft.  They  were  then  again 
carted  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  given  to  the  cattle, 
who  eat  them  as  well,  or  rather  better  than  frefh  drawn 
turnips  ;  and  in  general  they  came  out  as  frefh  as  they 
went  in.  Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  this  method 
might  be  extended  to  the  prefer vation  of  turnips  till 
the  fpring. 


Sect.  VIII.  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage . 

This  plant  may  defervedly  be  reckoned  next  in  value  Advantages, 
to  the  turnip  itfelf.  Its  advantages,  according  to  Sir  attending 
Thomas  Beevor,  are,  that  it  affords  food  for  cattle  the  cultm,- 
late  in  the  fpring,  and  refills  mildew  and  froft,  which  13 

fometimes  deftroy  the  common  turnip  ;  whence  he  is 
of  opinion  that  every  farmer  who  cultivates  the  com¬ 
mon  turnip  fhould  always  have  part  of  his  farm  laid 
out  in  the  cultivation  of  this  root.  For  his  mode  of 
culture,  & c.  See  Agriculture,  n°  170  ;  and  under 
n°  l73  °f  the  fame  article  is  given  an  account  of  Mr 
Robins’s  method  of  raifing  them.  In  another  letter 
from  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  Bath  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  489. 
he  expreffes  his  hope  that  the  turnip-rooted  cabbages 
he  had  would  lafl  until  he  fhould  have  plenty  of  grafs 
for  all  his  flock.  To  make  a  comparative  eftimation  l03% 
of  the  quantity  of  food  yielded  by  the  turnip -rooted  f0^fthe 
cabbage  and  the  common  turnip,  he  feledled  fome  of  quantity  of? 
each  kind,  and  having  girted  them  with  as  much  ac- feed  in  this 
curacy  as  pofiible,  he  found,  that  a  turnip-rooted 
bage  of  18  inches  circumference  weighed  5^  lb.  and  turnip. 
a  common  turnip  of  the  fame  fize  only  3T  lb  ;  on  trying 
others,  the  general  refult  was  found  to  be  in  that  pro¬ 
portion.  Had  they  been  weighed  with  the  tops,  the 
fuperiority  of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage  would  have 
been  greater,  the  tops  of  them  being  remarkably  bulky. 

They  were  weighed  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but  had 
this  been  done  at  Chriftmas,  our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  difference  would  not  have  been  fo  great ;  tho* 
he  reckons  this  very  circumftance  of  their  continuing 
fo  long  to  afford  a  nourifhing  food,  an  inftance  of  their 
excellency  above  almoft  every  other  vegetable  what¬ 
ever.  ,  TO  4 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  fame  work,  Sir  Tho-  Other  ex- 
mas  gives  an  account  of  another  experiment  on  five  periments, 
acres  of  turnip- rooted  cabbage,  four  of  which  were 
eaten  upon  the  field,  the  other  was  pulled  up  and 
carried  to  the  ilables  and  ox-houfes.  They  were  fown 
and  cultivated  as  other  turnips ;  the  beads  were  put  to 
them  on  the  12th  of  April,  and  continued  feeding 
upon  them  till  the  1  Ith  of  May.  The  cattle  fed  for 
this  fpace  of  time  were,  1 2  Scotch  bullocks  weighing 
40  ftone  each  ;  eight  homebreds,  two  years  old  ;  fif¬ 
teen  cows  full-fized  ;  40  fheep  ;  1  8  horfes  ;  befides  40 
{lore- hogs  and  pigs,  which  lived  upon  the  broken 
pieces  and  offal  without  any  other  allowance  for  the 
whole  four  weeks.  The  whole  value  of  the  plant ;  ex- 
clufive  of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  amounted,  according, 
to  our  author’s  calculation,  to  L.  18  ;  and  he  fays  that 
the  farmers  would  willingly  give  this  fum  in  the  fpring 
for  feeding  as  many  cattle  ;  “  becaufe  it  enables  then! 
to  fave  the  young  fhooting  grafs  (  which  is  fo  frequently* 
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injured  by  the  tread  of  the  cattle  in  the  frofty  nights) 
until  it  gets  to  fuch  a  length  and  thicknefs  as  to  be 
afterwards  but  little  affe&ed  by  the  fummer  s  drought. 
Befides  this,  the  tops  or  leaves  are  in  the  fpring  much 
more  abundant,  and  much  better  food  than  thofe  of 
the  common  turnip,  as  already  obferved  ;  and  they  con* 
tinue  in  full  perfe&ion  after  all  the  common  turnips 
are  rotten  or  worthlefs. 

The  difadvantages  attending  the  cultivation  of  turnip 
rooted  cabbages  are,  that  they  require  a  great  deal 
thTcukiva-  of  time  and  pains  to  take  them  up  out  of  the  ground, 
tion  of  this  if  they  are  to  be  carried  off  the  field;  and  if  fed  where 
jplant.  ^ey  grow,  it  requires  almoft  an  equal  labour  to  take 
up  the  pieces  left  by  the  cattle.  A  great  deal  of  earth 
is  alfo  taken  up  along  with  the  root;  and  the  fubftance 
of  the  latter  is  fo  firm  and  folid,  that  they  muft  be  cut 
in  two  in  order  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  them.  To 
obviate  fome  of  thefe  objections,  it  will  be  proper  to 
fow  the  plants  on  rich  and  very  light  land  ;  and  as 
they  are  longer  in  coming  to  the  hoe  than  the  common 
turnip,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  them  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June. 

In  another  experiment  upon  this  plant  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  the  cabbages  held  out  during  the  long  and 
fevere  froft  of  1788  without  the  leaft  injury,  though 
it  dellroyed  three-fourths  of  all  the  common  turnips  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  21  ft  of  April  1789,  the 
average  produce  of  an  acre  was  found  to  be  fomewhat 
more  than  24!  tons,  though  the  tops  had  not  fprout- 
ed  above  three  inches.  Confidering  the  precarioufnefs 
of  turnips  and  other  crops,  Sir  Thomas  is  decifively  of 
opinion,  that  all  farmers  ought  to  have  as  many  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages  as  would  afford  and  enfure  them  a  full 
provifion  for  their  cattle  for  about  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fpring.  This  quantity  he 
reckons  fufficient,  as  the  confumption,  particularly  when 
drawn  and  carried  off  the  land,  is  attended  with  more 
trouble  and  expence  than  that  of  common  turnips, 
efpecially  if  the  foil  be  wet  and  heavy.  In  another 
letter,  dated  May  3.  *790,  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  once 
more  feta  forth  the  advantages  of  having  a  crop  of  thefe 
-vegetables  during  the  fpring- feafon.  “  In  confequence 
(fays  he)  of  the  very  cold  weather  we  have  had  here, 
the  grafs  is  but  juft  fpringing:  as  the  turnips  are  wholly 
eaten  up,  it  occafions  much  diftrefs  among  the  farmers 
for  want  of  fome  green  vegetable  food  for  their  (beep 
and  cattle  ;  whereas,  by  the  afiiftance  of  my  turnip- 
rooted  cabbages,  I  have  abundance  of  the  beft  and 
moft  nutritive  food  that  can  be  found  them.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  recommend  their  culture  “  for  the  fup- 
port  of  almoft  all  live  ftock  for  the  three  laft  weeks 
of  April,  or  firft  week  of  May,  when  the  grafs  Ihoots 
late.” 

In  the  4th  volume  of  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  encouraging  Arts,  Mr  Robins,  who  received 
a  premium  for  raifing  the  greateft  quantity  of  this 
, plant,  informs  us,  that  the  foil  on  which  it  grew  was 
a  Jione  braijh,  inclining  to  fand,  not  worth  more  than 
10  s.  per  acre  ;  the  preparation  the  fame  as  for  turnips. 
The  manure  was  a  compoft  of  earth  and  dung,  which 
he  finds  to  anlwer  better  than  dung.  The  feed  was 
fown  about  the  beginning  of  April  on  a  clean  fpot  of 
ground;  and  he  commonly  ufes  an  old  pafture  where 
jr.he  fheep-fold  has  been  in  the  winter,  after  taking  away 
the  dung,  and  digging  it  very  (hallow;  “  as  the  roots 
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of  the  young  plants  (fays  he)  might  foon  reach  the  Turnip- 
dung  or  falts,  which  muft  confequently  be  left,  in  or-  rooted 
der  to  force  them  out  of  the  fly’s  way.”  Thefe  in-  Cabbag*^ 
fe&s,  our  author  obferve3,  are  extremely  fond  of  the  * 
turnip-rooted  cabbage  ;  much  more  fo,  he  believes, 
than  of  common  turnips.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  (hould  be  planted  out  upon  one*bout  ridges  raifed 
by  a  double  plough  made  for  the  purpofe.  Seven  thou- 
fand  plants  are  fufficient  for  one  acre  5  but  if  only  fix 
are  ufed,  the  roots  will  be  the  larger. 

To  determine  how  many  (heep  might  be  kept  upon  Nur^fr  ct 
an  acre  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  our  author  (hut  up  fhcep  fed  by 
200  ewes  with  their  lambs  upon  a  piece  of  poor  pafture-  an  acre  if 
land  of  no  great  extent ;  the  whole  not  exceeding  tenturniP  ro°* 
acres.  One  ton  was  found  fufficient  for  keeping  themed  cabba* 
in  fufficient  health  for  a  day.  On  giving  them  a  larger^8’ 
piece  of  ground  to  run  over,  though  it  had  been  eat 
all  winter  and  late  in  the  fpring  ;  yet  with  this  tri¬ 
fling  afiiftance  13  tons  of  turnip-cabbage  were  made  to 
ferve  18  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  ewes  and  lambs 
were  found  very  much  improved,  which  could  not 
have  been  expe&ed  from  four  acres  of  turnips  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  time  that  thefe  were  fed. 

From  fome  trials  made  on  the  turnip- rooted  cabbage  eip*0^ 
at  Cullen  Houfc  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  appears  merits  at 
that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  every  part  Cullen- 
of  our  ifiand.  The  firft  trial  was  made  in  the  year  houfc. 
1784.  The  feeds  were  fown  about  the  middle  of 
March  in  garden- ground  properly  prepared.  The  cab¬ 
bages  were  tranfplanted  about  the  middle  of  March 
that  year  into  a  dry  light  foil,  well  cleaned  and  dung¬ 
ed  with  rotten  cow*dung,  in  rows  three  feet  diftant 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  diftance  of  20  inches  ia 
the  rows.  They  were  kept  very  clean,  and  the  earth 
was  hoed  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  by  which 
means  they  were  probably  prevented  from  attaining 
the  hardnefs  they  would  have  ©therwife  arrived  at ; 
though,  after  all,  it  was  necefTary  to  cut  the  roots  in 
two  before  the  (heep  could  eat  them.  When  thus 
cut,  the  animals  eat  them  greedily,  and  even  preferred 
them  to  every  other  food.  The  roots  continued  good 
for  at  leaft  a  month  after  the  common  turnips  were 
unfit  for  ufe  :  fome  of  them  weighed  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds,  and  a  few  of  them  more.  Other  trials 
have  fince  been  made ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the 
plant  will  thrive  very  well  with  the  ordinary  culture 
of  turnips  in  the  open  fields,  and  in  the  ufual  manner 
of  fowing  broad  caft.  From  a  comparative  trial  made 
by  the  earl  of  Fife  upon  this  loot  with  fome  others, 
the  quantities  produced  upon  100  fquare  yards  of 
ground  were  as  follows ; 

Stone,  lb. 

92  4 

88  o 

95  o 

77  o 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  planted  in  lines  20 
inches  afunder;  the  common  turnips  fown  broad-caft, 
and  hand-weeded,  fo  that  they  came  up  very  thick, 
being  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  afunder  when 
full  grown.  Two  cows  were  fed  for  fix  wreeks  with 
the  turnips,  two  with  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  and 
two  with  the  root  of  fcarcity  for  an  equal  time ;  the 
two  fed  with  turnips  gave  moft  milk,  and  thofe 
with  the  root  of  fcarcity  the  leaft.  His  lordffiip  ob- 

fferves, 


Common  turnips 
Turnip-rooted  cabbage 
Carrots 

Root  of  fcarcity 
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$wcdi(K  ferves,  however,  that  carrots  thrive  better  on  his  farm 
Turnip.  tjian  any  other  crop  :  that  his  horfes  had  been  fed  on 
tiiem  at  the  rate  of  two  pecks  a  day,  with  no  corn, 
and  little  more  than  half  the  ufual  quantity  of  hay. 

«  They  were  kept  at  work  every  day  from  feven  to 
eight  hours,  and  were  never  in  better  order.” 

Sect.  IX.  Swedifh  Turnip* 

ioS  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedifh  turnip,  is  a  plant,  from 
Of  the  Ru-  which  great  expectations  have  been  formed.  It  is  faid 
63  BaSa*  to  be  hardier  than  the  common  turnip,  and  of  greater 
fweetnefs  and  folidity.  It  alfo  preferves  its  frefhnefs 
and  fucculence  till  a  very  late  period  of  its  growth, 
even  after  it  has  produced  feed  ;  on  account  of  which 
property  it  has  been  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
farmers  as  an  excellent  kind  of  fucculent  food  for  do- 
medic  animals  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when.common 
turnips  and  mod  other  winter  crops  have  failed,  and 
before  grafs  got  up  to  furnifh  an  abundant  bite  for 
feeding  beads.  This  peculiarity,  fo  valuable,  yet  fo 
fingular  as  to  have  led  many  at  fird  to  doubt  the  fad, 
p  feems  to  be  fudiciently  afeertained  by  experiment.  Dr 
vol  iif  ] p!  J*  Anderfon  f  in  particular  informs  us,  that  it  “  begins 
*  to  fend  out  itsflower-dems  in  the  fpring,  nearly  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  common  turnip;  but  that  the  root, 
in  confequence  of  that  change  of  date,  differs,  very 
little  alteration.  I  continued  to  ufe  thefe  turnips  at 
my  table  every  day  till  towards  the  middle  of  May  ; 
and  had  I  never  gone  into  the  garden  myfelf,  I  fhould 
not  even  then  have  fufpe&ed,  from  the  tade  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bulb  itfelf,  that  it  had  been  (hot  at  all. 
The  items,  however,  at  the  feafon  I  gave  overriding 
them,  were  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  in  full 
flower.  I  fhould  have  continued  the  experiment  longer, 
had  not  the  ruantity  I  had  left  for  that  purpofe  been 
exhauded,  ana  a  few  only  left  for  feed. 

«  This  experiment,  however,  fully  proves,  that  this 
kind  of  turnip  may  be  employed  as  a  fucculent  food 
for  cattle  till  the  middle  of  May  at  lead,  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  year  ;  and  I  have  not  the  fmalled  doubt  but  it 
will  continue  perfe&ly  good  for  that  purpofe  till  the 
end  of  May  in  any  feafon  ;  at  which  time  grafs  and 
other  fpring-crops  can  eaiily  be  had  for  bringing  beads 
forward  in  defh.  I  can  therefore,  without  hefitation, 
recommend  this  plant  to  the  farmer  as  a  mod  valuable 
fpring- feeding  for  cattle  and  fheep  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  I  think  no  wife  farmer  fhould  be  without  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  kind  of  turnip  to  fucceed  the  other 
forts  after  they  fail.  The  profitable  method  of  con- 
fuming  it,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  very  late,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  to  cut  off  the  tops  with  a  feythe  or  fickle 
.  when  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  to  induce 
it  to  fend  out  frefh  dems,  that  will  continue  foft  and 
fucculent  to  the  end  ;  whereas,  without  this  procefs, 
the  dems  would  become  dicky  and  ufelefs. 

<<  I  cannot,  however,  recommend  this  kind  of  tur  nip, 
from  what  I  have  yet  feen,  as  a  general  crop;  becaufe 
I  think  it  propabk,  that  unlefsm  particular  circum- 
ftances,  the  common  field-turnips  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  and  afford  upon  the  whole  a  more  weighty 
crop.  Thefe,  there,  fhould  dill  continue  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  winter  ufe,  the  other  being  referved  only  for 
fpring  confumption. 

«  Experiments  are  dill  wanting  to  afeertain  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  peculiar  foil  and  culture  that  bed  agree  with 
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this  plant  ;  but  from  the  few  obfervations  I  have  hi- 

tlierto  had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  it,  it  feems  ,  l 

to  me  probable,  that  it  thrives  better,  and  grows  to  a 

larger  fize  on  damp  clayey  foil,  than  on  light  Tandy 

land.  But  I  would  nbt  wifh  to  be  underdood  as  here 

fpeaking  pofitively  ;  I  merely  throw  it  out  as  a  hint  for 

future  observation  :  on  fpungy  foil  it  profpers. 

<c  Though  the  ufes  of  this  as  a  garden  plant  are  of 
much  fmaller  confequence  than  thofe  above-fpecified, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  its  leaves  form 
a  very  fweet  kind  of  greens  at  any  time  ;  and  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  I  caufed  fome  of  thefe 
to  be  picked  off  the  dems  of  the  plants  coming  to 
feed,  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  king’s  birth-day,  which, 
on  being  readied,  were  found  perfe&ly  fweet,  without 
the  fmalled  tendency  to  bitternefs,  which  mod,  if  not 
all  other  kinds  of  greens  that  have  been  hitherto  cul¬ 
tivated  are  known  to  acquire  after  their  dems  are  con- 
fiderably  advanced  ;  no  family,  therefore,  can  ever  be 
at  a  lofs  for  greens  when  they  have  any  of  this  plant 
in  feed. 

«  A  root  of  this  kind  of  turnip  was  taken  up  this 
day  (June  15th)  ;  the  feed  dalks  were  firm  and  woody, 
the  pods  full  formed,  and  in  fome  of  them  the  feeds 
were  nearly  ripe.  The  root,  however,  was  as  foft 
and  fucculent  as  at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ; 
nor  was  the  fkin,  as  I  expedled,  hard  or  woody.  It 
was  made  ready  and  brought  to  the  table  :  fome  per- 
fons  there  thought  the  tade  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  growth  ;  but  I  myfelf, 
perhaps  through  prejudice,  thought  it  had  not  quite 
fo  high  a  relifh  as  in  winter  :  At  any  rate,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  ever  it  could  be  necef- 
fary,  it  might,  even  now,  be  employed  very  properly 
as  a  feeding  for  cattle.” 

Sect.  X.  Turnip-Cabbage . 

This  plant  is  as  yet  but  little  known.  The  feed  ia 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Mr  Hadings,  where  it  is  very  common  as 
well  as  in  Holland.  It  has  alfo  had  an  exidence  in 
Britain  for  many  years,  though  not  generally  known. 

It  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  cabbage  than  to 
the  turnip  ;  and  is  very  hardy,  bearing  the  winter  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  common  brocoli,  and  may 
therefore  bevconfidered  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
kitchen-garden  as  well  as  for  cattle.  The  bed  time  f 

for  fowing  it  for  the  garden  is  the  end  of  May  or  be-  cuitivatioSa, 
ginning  of  June,  though  none  of  the  plants  have  ever 
been  obferved  to  run  to  feed  though  Town  ever  fo 
early.  Even  though  Town  in  Augud  at  the  cauliflower 
feafon,  the  greater  part  dood  throughout  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer,  and  did  not  feed  till  the  fecond  fpring. 

The  plants  require  nearly  the  fame  management  with 
brocoli  as  to  didance,  tranfplanting,  See.  and  are  ufu- 
ally  mod  edeemed  when  young,  |and  about  the  fize  of 
a  moderate  garden  turnip  ;  thofe  fown  in  June  will 
continue  all  winter.  The  bulb  mud  be  dripped  clean 
of  its  thick  fibrous  rind  ;  after  which  it  may  be  ufed  a3 
a  common  turnip.  The  crown  or  fprout  is  very  good, 
but  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  begin  to  run  to 
feed.  Mr  Broughton,  from  whofe  account  in  the 
Bath  Papers,  vol.  v.  this  article  is  taken,  thinks  that 
the  turnip-cabbage  is  more  nutritious  than  the  common 
turnip.  The  larged  bulb  he  meafured  was  23  inches 
5  C  circum* 
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Cabbag?.  circumference  ;  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  rind  is  fo 
11  great,  that  fome 'farmers  imagined  that  the  bulb  would 
be  too  hard  for  flieep.  The  objection,  however,  was 
obviated  by  Mr  Broughton,  who  gave  fome  of  the 
oldeft  and  toughed  bulbs  to  his  flieep,  and  found  that 
they  not  only  penetrated  through  the  rind,  but  even 
devoured  the  greatefl  pait  of  it. 

Sect.  XI.  Cabbage . 

Cabbage  lias  been  recommended  by  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  it  ufts  as  part  of 
human  food  are  alfo  well  known.  In  a  paper  already 
quoted  from  thofe  of  the  Bath  Society,  Scotch  cab¬ 
bages  are  compared,  as  to  their  utility  in  feeding  cattle, 
with  turnips,  turnip- rooted  cabbage,  and  carrots.  In 
this  trial  the  cabbages  {land  next  in  value  to  the  car¬ 
rots;  and  they  are  recommended  as  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fedled  by  froil,  if  they  be  of  the  true  flat-topped  firm 
Quantity  kind.  Fifty-four  tons  have  been  raifed  upon  an  acre 
railed  on  of  ground  not  worth  more  than  12  (hillings.  There 
an  acre,  is  Hkewife  an  advantage  attending  the  feeding  of  cattle 
— ~  with  cabbages,  viz.  that  their  dung  is  more  in  propor¬ 

tion  than  when  fed  with  turnips  or  with  hay;  the  for¬ 
mer  going  off  more  by  urine,  and  the  latter  having  too 
little  moillure.  They  alfo  impoverifh  the  ground 
much  lefs  than  grain/  Mr  Billingfley  accounts  46  tons 
per  acre  a  greater  crop  than  he  ever  read  of ;  but  Mr 
Vagg,  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  crop  for  which  he  received  a  premium  from 
the  Society,  which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Mr 
Billingfley.  Its  extent  was  12  acres;  the  produce  of 
the  worth  was  42,  and  of  the  bed  68  tons.  They  were 
manured  with  a  compoft  of  lime,  weeds,  and  earth, 
that  lay  under  the  hedges  round  the  field,  and  a  layer 
of  dungv  all  mixed  and  turned  together.  About  25 
cart-loads  of  this  were  fpread  upon  an  acre  with  the 
ufual  ploughing  given  to  a  common  fnmmer- fallow ;  but 
this,  he  fays,  “  admitting  fuch  crop  to  exhauft  the 
manure  in  fome  degree  by  its  growth,  an  ample  refto- 
ration  will  be  made  by  its  refufe  ploughed  in,  and  by 
the  flirring  and  cleaning  of  the  ground.  The  whole 
expence  of  an  acre,  exclufive  of  the  rent,  according  to 
Mr  Vagg’s  calculation,  amounts  to  L.  1  :  14:  1,  only 
four  ounces  of  feed  being  requiflte  for  an  acre.  The 
L2  acres,  producing  as  above  mentioned,  would  feed  45 
oxen,  and  upwards  of  60  flieep,  for  three  months;  im¬ 
proving  them  as  much  as  the  grafs  in  the  bell  months 
of  the  year,  May,  June,  and  July.  He  recommends 
fowing  the  feed  about  the  middle  of  \ugufi,  and  tranf- 
planting  the  young  cabbages  where  they  may  be  fhel- 
tered  from  the  froft ;  and  to-  the  negle&  of  this  he 
aferibes  the  partial  failure,  or  at  lead  inferiority  of  one 
part  of  his  ground  in  the  crop  jufi  mentioned,  the 
young  plants-  not  being  removed  till  near  midfummer,. 
and  then  in  fo  dry  a  time,  that  they  were  almod 
fcorched  up. 

In  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  volVu.  p.  217.  we  have 
feveral  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  culture  of  this  ufe* 
v^ter-  ^  P^ant>  particularly  with  regard  to  watering.  It 
cab-  is  a.  rule  (fays  this  correfpoudent)  never  to  water  the 

hage3.  plants,  let  the  feafon  be  as  dry  as  it  may  ;  infilling 

that  it  is  entirely  ufelcfs.  If  the  land  is  in  fine  tilth 
and  well  dunged,,  this  may  be  right,  as  the  expence 
mud  be  considerable  ;  but  it  is  probable,  in  very  dry 
ftafonsj  when  the  new  fet  giants  have  nothing  but  a 
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burning  fun  on  them,  that  watering  would  fave  vad  Parfmps. 

numbers,  and  might  very  well  anfwer  the  expence,  if' - r™*5 

a  pond  is  near,  and  the  work  done  with  a  water-cart.’* 

He  takes  notice  alfo  of  another  ufe  of  cabbages,  which 
has  not  met  with  the  attention  it  merits,  viz.  the 
planting  of  lands  where  turnips  have  failed.  A  late 
Town  crop  of  thefe  feldom  turns  to  any  account  ;  but 
cabbages  planted  on  the  ground  without  any  ploughing 
would  prove  very  beneficial  for  fheep  late  in  the  fpring’; 
in  all  probability  (unlefs  on  light,  fandy,  or  limedone 
foils)  of  greater  value  than  the  turnips,  had  they  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Mr  Marfhall  obferves,  that  in  the  Midland  diftridl,  a  in 
valuable  fort  of  large  green  cabbage  “  is  propagated.  Cabbage 
if  not  raifed,  by  Mr  Bakewell,  who  is  not  more  cele- 
brated  for  his  breed  of  rams  than  for  his  breed  of  cab-  hnd  dif-1 
bages.  Great  care  is  obferved  here  in  raifing  the  feed,  tried, 
being  careful  to  fuffer  no  other  variety  of  the  braflica 
tribe  to  blow  near  feed- cabbages  ;  by  which  means 
they  are  kept  true  to  their  kind.  To  this  end,  it  is 
faid,  that  fome  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  wheat;  a  good 
method,  provided  the  feed  in  that  fituation  can  be  pre- 
ferved  from  birds.” 

The  advantage  of  having,  large  cabbages  is  that  of  It^ 
being  able  to  plant  them  wide  enough  from  each  other,  Didance  at 
to  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plough,  and  yet  w^*ch  they 
to  afford  a  full  crop.  The  proper  diftance  depends  in 
fome  meafure  on  the  natural  lize  of  the  fpecies  andpaCt  * 
the  flrength  of  the  foil;  the  thinner  they  {land,  the 
larger  they  will  grow  :  but  our  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  cabbages,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  frequently  fet 
out  too  thin.  Four  feet  by  two  and  an  half,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Marfhall,  are  a  full  di fiance  for  large  cab¬ 
bages  on  a  rich  foil. 

Sect.  XII.  Parfnips . 

These,  though  little  ufed  in  Britain,  are  highly 
efieemed  in  France  and  fome  of  our  neighbouring  An 
iflands  as  food  for  cattle.  In  Brittany  particularly,  Rnt  f^od 
they  are  thought  to  be  little  inferior  in  this  refpedl  to  for  cattle, 
wheat  ;  and  cows  fed  with  them  are  faid  to  give  as 
much  milk,  and  of  as  good  quality,  as  in  the  fummer- 
months.  It  is  alfo  very  much  commended  for  fwine 
which  rear  young  pigs,  and  for  fattening  the  fwine 
themfelves.  The  author  of  this  paper  alfo  recom¬ 
mends  a  method  of  determining  the  nutritive  qualities 
of  plants  by  the  quantity  of  mucilage  they  contain  ; 
which  may  be  known  by  boiling  them  in  water,  and 
then  evaporating  the  decoclion  :  the  parfnip,  he  fup- 
pofes,  would  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  mucilage  than 
either  carrots  or  potatoes. 

“  To  cultivate  this- root  (fays  Mr  Hazard)  fo  as  to  Bath  Pa- 
make  it  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to  P*r*%  vol.iv* 
fow  the  feed  in  the  autumn  immediately  after  it  is P  2'i* 
ripe  ;  by  which  means  the  plants  will  appear  early  the  jvt/fia- 
following  fpring,  and  get  flrong  before  the  weeds  can  Zard‘^  me- 
rife  to  injure  them.  Neither  the  feeds  nur  young  th  d  of  cub 
plants  are  ever  materially  injured  by  frofts ;  on  which  tlvat‘oa’ 
account,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  autumn  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  fpring  fowing.  Thebefi  foil  for  them  is  a 
rich  deep  loam*  and  next  to  this-  fand.  They  will 
thrive  well  in  a  black  gritty  foil,  but  not  in  fione- 
-brafh,  gravel,  or  clay  ;  and  they  are  always  largefi  in- 
the  deepefi  earth.  If  the  foil  be  proper,  they  do  not 
require  much  manure.  Mr  Hazard  obtained  a  very. 

good 
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Parfnips.  good  crop  for  three  years  upon  the  fame  piece  of 

i— y - 1  ground  without  ufing  any;  but  when  he  laid  on  about 

40  cart  loads  of  fand  per  acre  upon  a  ftiff  loam,  and 
ploughed  it  in,  he  found  it  anfwer  very  well;  whence  he 
concludes,  that  a  mixture  of  foils  may  be  proper  for 
this  root.  The  feed  may  be  Ibwn  in  drills  at  about 
1 8  inches  diftance  from  one  another,  that  the  plants 
may  be  the  more  conveniently  hand  ^r  horfe  hoed  ; 
and  they  will  be  more  luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  fe- 
coud  hoeing,  and  are  carefully  earthed,  fo  as  not  to 
cover  the  leaves.  Such  as  have  not  ground  to  fpare, 
or  cannot  get  it  in  proper  condition  in  autumn,  may 
at  that  time  fow  a  plot  m  their  garden,  and  transplant 
from  thence  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  early  in  the 
month  of  May  following.  1  he  plants  mull  be  care¬ 
fully  drawn,  and  the  ground  well  pulverifed  by  harrow- 
ing  and  rolling  ;  after  which  a  furrow  Ihould  be  open¬ 
ed  with  the  plough  about  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in 
which  the  plants  fhould  be  regularly  laid  at  the  diftance 
of  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  root  be  bent,  but  f<»r  the  plant  to  Hand  per¬ 
pendicular  after  the  earth  is  clofed  about  it,  which 
ought  to  be  done  immediately  by  means  of  perfons 
who  Ihould  for  this  purpofe  follow  the  planter  with  a 
hoe.  Another  furrow  mult  be  opened  about  18  inches 
from  the  former,  in  the  fame  diredtion,  and  planted  as 
before  ;  and  fo  on  in  like  manner  until  all  the  plants 
are  depofited,  or  the  field  be  completely  cropped: 
and  when  the  weeds  appear,  hoeing  will  be  neceflary, 
and  it  will  afterwards  be  proper  to  earth  them  ;  but  if 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  covered  with  earth,  the 
roots  will  be  injured.  Parfnips  ought  not  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  by  dibbling,  as  the  ground  thus  becomes  fo  bound, 
as  feldom  to  admit  the  fmall  lateral  fibres  with  which 
thefe  roots  abound  to  fix  in  the  earth,  by  which  they 
are  prevented  from  expanding  themfelves,  and  never 
attain  a  proper  fize.  When  circumltances  are  proper¬ 
ly  attended  to,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  crop  of  parf¬ 
nips  would  anfwer  much  better  than  a  crop  of  carrots. 
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They  are  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  fattening  pigs,  as  V^ips.  > 
they  make  their  flefh  whiter,  and  the  animals  themfelves  v  ™ 
are  more  fond  of  thefe  roots  than  of  carrots.  Horfes 
eat  them  greedily  when  clean  wafhed  and  diced  among 
bran,  and  thrive  very  well  upon  them;  and  black  cattle 
are  faid  likewife  to  approve  of  them. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  Vegetables  which 
have  as  yet  been  recommended,  or  which  experience 
has  determined  to  be  proper,  to  be  raifed  as  food  for 
men  or  for  cattle. 

One  or  two  other  plants  may  be  juft  noticed,  which 
have  lately  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of  thofe  who 
apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  hufbandry,  m.  the  Qf  t” 
root  of  fcarcity,  and  what  are  called  mowing  cabbages.  mowing 
Concerning  the  latter,  no  experiments  have  yet  been  cabbage, 
made  to  determine  fufficiently  their  properties  and  va¬ 
lue.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Bath  Papers  f  by  f  Vo 
Sir  John  Beevor,  who  had  a  fmall  parcel  of  feed  fent  P*  4*4' 
him  ;  which  he  fowedin  fpring,  and  feveral  plants  were 
produced.  Some  of  thefe  were  cut  down  three  times, 
and  grew  into  heads  again  fo  fpeedily,  4 4  that  (fays 
he)  had  I  had  leifure  to  have  attended  to  them,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  cuttings  might  have  been  re¬ 
peated  ;  but  as  there  is  never  on  my  farm  any  want  of 
frefh  vegetable  food  for  cattle  in  the  fummer,  unlefs  I 
can  find  them  continue  to  vegetate  in  like  manner  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  (which  mine  have  not  done)  or  very 
eaily  in  the  fpring,  I  think  they  will  not  prove  to  me, 
or  any  one  under  the  I  ke  ci'cumflances,  an  objedl  of 
much'  value.  — As  to  the  root  of  fear  city,  we  have  no-  it? 
thing  to  add  to  what  has  been  faid  on  it  under  Agri 
culture,  n°  52.  Notwithlianding  a  great  number  01  carc 
experiments,  itflill  appears  uncertain  whether  it  be 

really  ufeful  or  not.  #  nS 

With  regard  to  Grajfes ,  the  mod  ufeful  fpecies  have  Grades, 
been  defcrlbed  under  the  article  Grass,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  them  fo  fully  explained  under  Agricul¬ 
ture,  as  to  require  no  further  enlargement  here. 


Part  II.  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  more  properly  Articles  of  Commerce. 


THESE  In  general  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  ufed  for 
food  ;  and  are  principally  flax,  hemp,  rape,  hops, 
and  timber  of  various  kinds  ;  and  <>f  each  of  thefe  we 
Shall  treat  particularly  in  the  following  fections. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Flax  and  Hemp. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  not  only  with  a  view  to  the 
common  purpofes  of  making  linen,  but  for  the  fake  of 
its  feed  alfo  ;  and  thus  forms  a  moft  extenfive  article  of 
commerce,  all  the  oil  ufed  by  painters,  At  leaft^  for 
common  purpofes,  being  extracted  from  this  feed.-  The 
119  cake  which  remains  after  the  extra&ion  of  the  oil  is 
Linked-  jn  fome  plact:S  uftd  as  a  manure,  and  in  others  fold  for 
feed  hf elf  fattening  of  cattle.  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucefler,  MrMar- 
and  linfetd  (hall  informs  us  that  it  is,  next  to  hay,  the  main  ar- 
«U,  ufea  for  ticle  of  flail- fatting  ;  though  the  price  is  now  be- 
fa'Yil,  g  Come  fo  great,  that  it  probably  now  leaves  little  or  no 
*attlc*  profit  to  the  confumer,  having  within  a  few  years  ri- 
len  from  three  guineas  to  fix  and  fix  and  an  half,  and 
the  lowed  price  being  five  guineas  per  ton  ;  and  even 
this  is  lower  than  it  was  lately.  Hence  fome  indivi¬ 
duals  have  been  induced  to  try  the  efleft  of  linfeed  it- 
fclf  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  mixed  with  flour,  bran,  or 


chaff,  with  good  fuccefs,  as  Mr  Marfhall  has  been  in- 
folmed ;  and  even  the  oil  itfelf  has  been  tried  for  the 
fame  purpofe  in  Herefordfhire.  Though  this  plant  is 
in  univerfal  culture  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  it 
appears  by  the  Vad  quantity  imported,  that  by  far  too  no 
little  ground  is  employed  in  that  way.  As  Mr  Mar-  Culture  of 
fhall  takes  notice  of  its  culture  only  in  the  county  of 
Yorkfhire,  it  probably  does  not  make  any  great  part  of 
the  hufbandry  of  the  other  countries  of  which  he 
treats  ;  and  even  in  Yorkfhire  he  tells  us,  that  its  cul¬ 
tivation  is  confined  to  a  few  didri<5ts.  The  kind  culti¬ 
vated  there  is  that  called  44  blea  line,”  or  the  blue  or 
lead- coloured  flax,  and  this  requires  a  rich  dry  foil  for 
its  cultivation.  A  deep,  fat,  Tandy  loam  is  perhaps 
the  only  foil  on  which  it  can  be  cultivated  with  advan  * 
tage.  If  fown  upon  old  corn  land,  it  ought  to  be  well 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  rendered  perfe6lly  friable  by  a 
fummer- fallow.  Manure  is  feldom  or  ever  fet  on  for  a 
line  crop  ;  and  the  foil  procefs  confifis  generally  of  a 
fingle  plowing.  The  feed-time  is  the  month  of  May, 
but  much  depends  on  the  flate  of  the  foil  at  the  time 
of  fowing.  “  4  fhould  neither  be  w'et  nor  dry;  and 
the  furface  ought  to  be  made  as  fine  as  that  of  a  gar¬ 
den  bed*  Not  a  clod  of  the  fize  of  an  egg  fhould  re- 
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niain  unbroken. ”  Two  bufhels  of  feed  are  ufually 
fown  upon  an  acre  :  the  fuiface,  after  being  harrowed, 
is  fometimes  raked  with  garden  or  hay -rakes  ;  and  the 
operation  would  be  ftill  more  complete  if  the  clods  and 
other  obftru&ions,  which  cannot  be  eafily  removed, 
were  drawn  into  the  interfurrows.  A  light  hand- 
roller  ufed  between  the  final  raking  and  harrowing 
would  much  affift  this  operation.  'Ihe  chief  requifite 
during  the  time  of  vegetation  is  weeding,  which  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  it  is  particularly  requifite  that  the  ground 
fhould  be  previoufly  cleanfed  as  well  as  poffible,  other- 
wife  the  expence  of  weeding  becomes  too  great  to  be 
borne,  or  the  crop  mull:  be  confiderably  injured.  It 
is  an  irreparable  injury,  if,  through  a  dry  feafon,  the 
plants  come  up  in  two  crops  ;  or  if  by  accident  or 
mifmanagament  they  be  too  thin.  The  goodnefs  of 
the  crop  depends  Ow  its  running  up  with  a  Angle  ftalk 
without  branches  :  for  wherever  it  ramifies,  there  the 
length  of  the  line  terminates  ;  and  this  ramification  i& 
the  confequence  of  its  having  too  much  room  at  the 
root,  or  getting  above  the  plants  which  furround  it. 
The  branches  are  never  of  any  ufe,  being  unavoidably 
worked  off  in  drefiing $  and  the  ftem  itfelf,  unlefs  it 
bear  a  due  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  crop,  is 
like  wife  worked  off  among  the  refufe.  This  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  the  flax  will  readily  be  occafioned  by  clods  on 
the  ground  when  fown.  A  fecond  crop  is  very  feldom 
attended  with  any  profit ;  for  being  overgrown  with 
the  fpreading  plants  of  the  firft  crop,  it  remains  weak 
and  fhort,  and  at  pulling  time  is  left  to  rot  upon  the 
land. 

Flax  is  injured  not  only  by  drought  but  by  froft, 
and  is  fometimes  attacked,  even  when  got  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  by  a  fmall  white  flug,  which  drips  ofFthe 
leaves  to  the  top,  and  the  dalks  bending  with  their 
weight  are  thus  fometimes  drawn  into  the  ground. 
Hence,  if  the  crop  does  not  promife  fair  at  weeding 
time,  our  author  advifes  not  to  beflow  further  labour 
and  expence  upon  it.  A  crop  of  turnips  or  rape  will 
generally  pay  much  better  than  fuch  a  crop  of  flax. 
The  time  of  flax-harveft  in  Yorkfhire  is  generally  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Augufl. 

On  the  whole,  our  author  remarks,  that  “  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  crop  depends  in  fome  meafure  upon  its 
length  ;  and  this  upon  its  evennefs  and  clofenefs  upon 
the  ground-  Three  feet  high  is  a  good  length,  and 
the  thicknefs  of  a  crow’s  quill  a  good  thick nefs.  A 
fine  flalk  affords  more  line  and  fewer  fhivers  than  a 
thick  one.  A  tall  thick  fet  crop  is  therefore  defi- 
rable.  But  unlefs  the  land  be  good,  a  thick  crop  can¬ 
not  attain  a  fufficient  length  of  ftem.  Hence  the  fol¬ 
ly  of  lowing  flax  on  land  which  is  unfit  for  it.  Ne- 
verthekfs,  with  a  fuitable  foil,  a  fufficiency  of  feed 
evenly  diftribuied,  and  a  favourable  feafon,  flax  may 
turn  out  a  very  profitable  crop.  The  flax- crop,  how¬ 
ever,^  has  its  difadvantages  :  it  interferes  with  harveft, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  great  exhaufter  of  the 
foik  efpecially  when  its  feed  is  fuffered  to  ripen.  Its 
cultivation  ought  therefore  to  be  confined  to  rich  grafs- 
land  diftrias,  where  harveft  is  a  fecondary  objed,  and 
where  its  exhauftion  may  be  rather  favourable  than 
huitful  to  fucceeding  arable  crops,  by  checking  the 
too  great  ranknefs  of  rich  frefh  broken  ground. 

In  the  5th  volume  of  Bath- Papers,  Mr  Bartley,  near 
Briftol,  gives  an  account  of  the  expences  and  produce 
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of  five  acres  of  flax  cultivated  on  a  rich  loamy  fand.  Flax  and 
The  total  expence  was  42  1.  13  s.  4d.  the  produce  was 
ten  packs  of  flax  at  5  1.  5  s.  value  52  1.  10  s.  35 
bufliels  of  linfeed  at  5  s.  value  81.  15  s.  the  net  profit 
therefore  was  1 8  1.  1 1  s.  8  d.  or  4I.  13  s.  4d.  per  acre. 

This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  flax-growers  ought 
to  make  it  their  ftaple  article,  and  confider  the  other 
parts  of  their  farm  as  in  fubferviency  to  it. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  Bath-Papers,  a  Dorfetfhire  Remarks 
gentleman,  who  writes  on  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax,  on  a  Dorfet 
gives  an  account  fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr  Ihiregen- 
Marffiall.  Inftead  of  exhaujling  crops,  he  maintains  demaa* 
that  they  are  both  ameliorating  crops,  if  cut  without 
feeding  ;  and  as  the  beft  crops  of  both  are  railed  from 
foreign  feed,  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  occa- 
fion  for  railing  it  in  this  country.  A  crop  of  hemp, 
he  informs  us,  prepares  the  land  for  flax,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  clear  gain  to  the  farmer.  “  That  thefe  plants 
impoverifti  the  foil,”  he  repeats,  “  is  a  mere  vulgar 
notion,  devoid  of  all  truth. — The  beft  hiftorical  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  verbal  accounts  of  honeft  ingenious 
planters,  concur  in  declaring  it  to  be  a  vain  prejudice, 
unfupported  by  any  authority;  and  that  thefe  crop3 
really  meliorate  and  improve  the  foil.”  He  is  like-  ra4 
wife  of  opinion,  that  the  growth  of  hemp  and  flax  is^l” 
not  neceflarily  confined  to  rich  foils,  but  that  they  may  be  cultiva- 
be  cultivated  with  profit  alfo  upon  poor  Tandy  ground,  if  ted  upon 
a  little  expence  be  laid  out  in  manuring  it.  “  Spal-P°oras 
ding-moor  in  Lincolnlhire  is  a  barren  fand  ;  and  yet£il8.  ' 
with  proper  care  and  culture  it  produces  the  beft  hemp 
in  England,  and  in  large  quantities.  In  the  ifle  of 
A  (holme,  in  the  fame  county,  equal  quantities  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  the  culture  and  management  of  it  is  the 
principal  employ  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  according 
to  Leland,  it  was  fo  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
Marfhland  the  foil  is  a  clay  or  ftrong  warp,  thrown 
up  by  the  river  Quze,  and  of  fuch  a  quality,  that  it 
cracks  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till  a  hand  may  be  put 
into  the  chinks ;  yet  if  it  be  once  covered  with  the 
hemp  or  flax  before  the  heats  come  on,  the  ground 
will  not  crack  that  fummer.  When  tlieland  is  Tandy/ 
they  firft  fow  it  with  barley,  and  the  following  fpring 
they  manure  the  ftubble  with  horfe  or  cow  dung,  and 
plough  it  under.  Then  they  fow  their  hemp  or  flax, 
and  harrow  it  in  with  a  light  harrow,  having  fhort  teeth. 

A  good  crop  deftroys  all  the  weeds,  and  makes  it  a 
fine  fallow  for  flax  in  the  fpring.  As  foon  as  the  flax 
is  pulled,  they  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat.  Lime, 
marl,  and  the  mud  of  ponds,  is  an  excellent  compoft 
for  hemp-lands.” 

Our  author  takes  notice  of  the  vaft  quantity  of  flax  Vaft  quan* 
and  hemp,  not  lefs  than  1 1,000  tons  imported  in  the  tit,esof  A3* 
year  1763  into  Britain  ;  and  complains  that  it  is  not  and  hen\? 
raifed  in  the  iftand,  which  he  thinks  might  be  done,  iJno°Bri^ 
though  it  would  require  60,000.  acres  for  the  purpofe.  tain. 

He  obferves,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofc  rich  marlhy 
lands  lying  to  the  weft  of  Mendip  hills  are  very  proper 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  if  laid  out  in 
this  manner  could  not  fail  of  turning  out  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  both  to  the  landholders  and  the  public  at  large* 

“  The  vaft  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  (fays  he)  which 
have  been  raifed  on  lands  of  the  fame  kind  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  marfhes,  and  the  fens  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely  and  Hun- 
tingdon-ftiire,  are  a  full  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  af- 
fertion.  Many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  places,  which,  for  paiturage  or  grafing,  were 

not 
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Cole  Seed,  not  worth  more  than  20  or  25  (hillings  per  acre,  have 
*v  1  been  readily  let  at  4I.  the  firth  year,  3I.  the  fecond,  and 
zh  the  third.  The  reafon  of  this  fuppofed  declining 
value  of  land,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
fown  with  flax,  is,  that  it  is  ufual  with  them  to  feed 
it  for  the  purpofe  of  making  oil,  that  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufe  of  the  land  being  thereby  impoverifhed. 

Sect.  II.  Rape  or  Cole  Seed. 

This,  as  well  as  linfeed,  is  cultivated  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  making  oil,  and  will  grow  almoft  any  where. 
~$atb  Pa •  %  Mr  Hazard  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  England 
ferst  voU  ivi  the  farmers  pare  and  burn  their  pafture  lands,  and  then 
fow  them  with  rape  after  one  ploughing  ;  the  crop 
commonly  (landing  for  feed,  which  will  bring  from  25 1. 
126  t0  3°1*  Per  (8°  bufhels.)  Poor  clay,  or  ftone- 
Advantage  brafh  land,  will  frequently  produce  from  12  to  16  or 
of  cultiva-  18  bufhels  per  acre,  and  almofl:  any  frefh  or  virgin 
ting  rape-  carth  wiH  yield  one  plentiful  crop  ;  fo  that  many  in 
*ecd. ,  nor^ern  counties  have  been  raifed,  by  cultivating 

this  feed,  from  poverty  to  the  greateft  affluence.  The 
feed  is  ripe  in  July  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft ;  and 
the  threfhing  of  it  out  is  conducted  with  the  greateft 
mirth  and  jollity. 

Of  cutting’  The  rape  being  fully  ripe,  is  firft  cut  with  Tickles,  and 

I  and  thrafli-  then  laid  thinfupon  thegroundto  dry ;  and  when  in  pro- 
ing  the  per  condition  for  threfhing,  the  neighbours  are  invited, 
^ ape* feed.  readily  contribute  their  affiftance..  The  threfhing 

19  performed  on  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  the  feed  put  into  facks  and  carried  home.  It  does 
not  admit  of  being  carried  from  the  field  in  the  pod  in 
order  to  be  threfhed  at  home,  and  therefore  the  ope- 

I  ration  is  always  performed  in  the  field  ;  and  by  the 

number  of  afiiflants  procured  on  this  occafion,  a  field 
of  20  acres  is  frequently  threfhed  out  in  one  day.  The 
flraw  is  burnt  for  the  fake  of  its  alkali,  the  allies  be¬ 
ing  faid  to  equal  the  belt  kind  of  thofe  imported  from 
abroad. 

The  proper  time. for  fowing  rape  is  the  month  of 
|  fowing  june  .  ancj  the  ian(j  fhould,  previous  to  the  fowing, 
be  twice  well  ploughed.  About  two  pounds  of  feed 
are  fufficient  for  an  acre  ;  and,  according  to  our  au¬ 
thor,  it  fhould  be  caft  upon  the  ground  with  only  the 
thumb  and  two  fore- fingers  ;  for  if  it  be  caft  with  all 
the  fingers,  it  will  come  up  in  patches.  If  the  plants 
come  up  too  thick,  a  pair  of  light  harrows  fliould  be 
drawn  along  the  field  length- ways  and  crofs-ways  ;  by 
which  means  the  plants  will  be  equally  thinned;  and  when 
the  plants  which  the  harrows  have  pulled  up  are  wither¬ 
ed,  the  ground  fhould  be  rolled.  A  few  days  after 
the  plants  may  be  fet  out  with  a  hoe,  allowing  16  or 
j  18  inches  diftance  betwixt  every  two  plants. 

"Transplant-  Mr  Hazard  ftrongly  recommends  the  tranfplantjng 
]  ing  recom-  of  rape,  having  experienced  the  good  effedls  of  it  him- 
/mended.  felf.  A  rood  of  ground,  fown  in  June,  will  produce 
as  many  plants  as  are  fufficient  for  10  acres  ;  which 
may  be  planted  out  upon  ground  that  has  previoufly 
borne  a  crop  of  wheat,  provided  the  wheat  be  harvefted 
by  the  middle  of  Auguft.  One  ploughing  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  plants  ;  the  beft  of  which  fhould  be 

Ifele&ed  from  the  feed-plot,  and  planted  in  rows  two 
feet  afunder  and  16  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  As  rape 
Shcepmay  is  an  excellent  food  for  fheep,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
be  fed  in  7  feed  upon  it  in  the  fpring  ;  or  the  leaves  might  be  ga- 
tfie  fpring  thered,  and  given  to  oxen  or  young  cattle  ;  frefh 
With  rape* 
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leaves  would  fprout  again  from  the  fame  ftalks,  which  Cg”  jnd&£ 
in  like  manner  might  be  fed  off  by  ewes  and  lambs  in  ,  /  8 1 

time  enough  to  plough  the  land  for  a  crop  of  barley 
and  oats.  Planting  rape  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
however,  would  be  moft  advantageous  for  the  crop  it- 
felf,  as  the  leaves  might  then  be  fed  off  in  the  autumn, 
and  ijew  ones  would  appear  in  the  fpring.  Our  author 
difeofnmends  tlie  practice  of  fowing  rape  with  turnips, 
as  the  crops  injure  one  another.  u  Thofe  who  look 
for  an  immediate  profit  (fays  he),  will  undoubtedly 
cultivate  rape  for  feed  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  anfwer 
better  in  the  end  to  feed  it  with  fheep  :  the  fat  ones 
might  cull  it  over  firft,  and  afterwards  the  lean  or 
ftore  fheep  might  follow  them,  and  be  folded  thereon  £ 
if  this  is  done  in  autumn  feafon,  the  land  will  be  in  good 
heart  to  carry  a  crop  of  wheat ;  or  where  the  rape  is 
fed  off  in  the  fpring,  a  crop  of  barley  might  follow. 

In  either  cafe  rape  is  profitable  to  the  cultivator  ;  and 
when  it  is  planted,  and  well  earthed  round  the 
ftems,  it  will  endure  the  fevereft  winter  ;  but  the  fame 
cannot  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  which  is  fowiis 
broadcaft. 


Sect.  III.  Coriander  Seed. 

This  is  ufed  in  large  quantities  by  diflillers,  drug- 
gifts,  and  confe&ioners,  and  might  be  a  confiderable 
objed  to  fuch  farmers  as  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns  ;  but  the  price  is  very  variable,  viz.  from 
1 6s.  to  42s.  per  cwt.  In  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Pa-  131 
pers,  Mr  Bartley  gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  Mr  Bart*" 
made  on  this  feed,  which  proved  very  fuccefsful.  Ten  r 
peaches  of  good  fandy  loam  were  fown  with  coriander 
on  the  23d  of  March  1783.  Three  pounds  of  feed 
were  fufficient  for  this  fpot  ;  and  the  whole  expence  a- 
mounted  only  toys.  tod.  The  produce  was  87  pounds 
of  feed,  which,  valued  at  3d.  yielded  a  profit  of 
15s.  nd.  or  15  1.  18s.  4d.  per  acre.  He  afterwards 
made  feveral  other  experiments  on  a  larger  fcale;  but 
none  of  the  crops  turned  out  fo  well  though  all  off 
them  afforded  a  good  profit. 


Sect.  IV.  Canary  Seed. 

This  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet, where  it  is  laid  they  have  frequently  20  bufhels 
to  an  acre.  Mr  Bartley,  in  the  month  of  March  1783, 
fowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  foil  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  clay,  but  had  only  eight  bufhels  and  am 
half,  or  1 7  bufhels  per  acre.  With  this  produce,  how*, 
ever,  he  had  a  profit  of  4I.  2s.  3d.  per  acre. 


Sect.V.  Woad: 


The  ufe  of  this  in  dyeing  is  well  known,  and  the/ 
confumption  is  fo  great,  that  the  raffing  of  the  plant 
might  undoubtedly  be  an  object-  to  an  hufbandman,, 
provided  he  could  get  it  properly  manufactured  for  the 
dyers,  and  could  overcome  their  prejudices.  At  pre- 
fent,  the  growing  of  this  plant  is  in  a  manner  monopo¬ 
lized  by  fome  people  in  particular  places,  particularly 
at  Keynfham  near  Briftol  in  England.  Mr  Bartley  *3*  ^ 
informs  us,  that  in  a  converfation  he  had  with  thefe ,  cultiva^* 
growers,  the  latter  afferted,  that  the  growth  of  woad  t'dt 
was  peculiar  to  their  foil  and  fituation.  The  foil  about 
this  place  is  a  blackifh  heavy  mould,  with  a  confider- 

,afck 
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able  proportion  of  clay  ;  but  works  freely  :  that  of 
Brifhngton,  where  Mr  Bartley  refides,  an  hazal,  Tan¬ 
dy  loam  ;  neverthelefs,  having  fowed  half  an  acre  of 
this  foil  with  woad-feed,  it  throve  fo  well,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  faw  a  better  crop  at  K^ynfham.  Having  no  ap¬ 
paratus,  however,  or  knowledge  of  the  manufacture., 
he  luffered  it  to  run  to  feed,  learning  only  from  the 
experiment,  that  woad  is  Very  eafily  cultivated,  and 
"that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  preparing  it  far  the 
market. 


Sect.  VI.  Hops . 


*33 
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The  ufes  of  thefe,  as  an  ingredient  in  malt-liquors, 
are  well  known.  Formerly,  however,  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  pofTefs  fuch  deleterious  qualities,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  was  forbid  by  adl  of  parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Janies  VI.  But  though  this  add  was  never  repeal¬ 
ed,  it  dots  not  appear  that  much  regard  was  ever  paid 
to  it,  as  the  ufe  of  hops  has  dill  continued,  and  is 
found  not  to  be  attended  with  any  bad  effedls  on  the 
human  conditution.  The  only  quedion,  therefore,  is, 
How  far  the  railing  a  crop  of  them  may  be  profitable  to 
an  hulhandman  ?  and  indeed  this  feems  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  a  fortnight's  tour  through 
Kent  and  Effex, informs  usf  that  at  Callle  Hedingham 
he  was  told  by  a  Mr  Rogers,  wko  had  a  confiderable 
hop-plantation,  that  four  acres  of  hop-ground  coft  him 
upwards  of  120I.  and  that  the  ufual  expences  of  lay¬ 
ing  out  an  acre  of  ground  in  this  way  amounted  to 
34I.  6s.  By  a  calculation  of  the  expences  of  an  acre 
in  Kent,  it  appeared  that  the  money  funk  to  plant  an 
acre  there  amounted  to  32I.  8s.  6d.  ;  that  the  annual 
expence,  was  23 1.  and  the  profit  no  more  than 
1 1.  8s.  id.  In  another  place,  he  was  informed  by  a 
Mr  Potter,  who  cultivated  great  quantities  of  hops, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  fome  extraordinary  crops  which 
occurred  now'  and  then,  nobody  would  plant  them.  In 
Effex,  the  expences  of  an  hop-plantation  are  dill  great¬ 
er  than  thofe  we  have  yet  menti  -ned  ;  an  acre  many 
years  ago  requiring  7 5 1.  to  lay  it  out  on  hops,  and 
now  not  lefs  than  100I.  the  annual  expence  being 
edimated  at  3 1 1.  is.  while  the  produce  commonly 
does  not  exceed  32I. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  S tow-market  In  this 
county,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  there  are  about  200 
acres  planted  with  hops,  but  “  18  or  ;o  are  grubbed 
within  two  years,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the 


up 


times.”  Here  they  are  planted  on  a  black  loofe  moor, 
very  wet  and  boggy  ;  and  the  more  wet  the  better  for 
the  crop,  efpecially  if  the  gravel,  which  conftitutes 
the  bottom,  be  not  more  than  three  feet  from  the  fur- 
face.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  hops,  it  is  formed 
into  beds  16  feet  wide,  feparated  from  each  other  by 
trenches.  In  thefe  beds  they  make  holes  fix  feet  a- 
funder,  and  about  1 2  inches  diameter,  three  rows  up¬ 
on  a  bed.  Into  each  hole  they  put  about  half  a  peck 
of  very  rotten  dung  or  rich  compofl  ;  fcatter  earth  up¬ 
on  it,  and  plant  feven  fets  in  each  ;  drawing  earth 
enough  to  them  afterwards  to  form  fomething  of  an 
hillock.  A  hop  garden,  Mr  Young  informs  us,  “  will 
lad  aimed  for  ever,  by  renewing  the  hills  that  fail,  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  fcore  annually  ;  but  it  is  rec¬ 
koned'  better  to  grub  up  and  new-plant  it  every  20 


or  25  years. 

In  this  volume  of  the  Annals,  Mr  Young  informs 
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s,  that  “  one  profit  of  hop-land  is  that  of  breaking  it  Cultivation 


up.  Mr  Potter  grubbed  up  one  garden,  which  fail-  t  ot*lUUt' 
ing,  he  ploughed  and  fowed  barley,  the  crop  great  ;  7-6  ^ 

then  mazagan  beans,  two  acres  of  which  produced  16* profit  of 
quarters  and  five  buOiels.  He  then  fowed  it  with  breaking 
wheat,  which  produced  13  quarters  and  four  bufhels  UP 
and  an  half;  but  fioce  that  time  the  crops  have  not ^”us^reaa 
been  greater  than  common.  The  fame  gentleman  has 
had  10  quarters  of  oats  after  wheat.”  In  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  fame  work,  however,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  experiment  by  Mr  Le  Bland  of  Sitting- 
bourn  in  Kent,  of  grubbing  up  12  acres  of  hop- 
ground,  which  was  not  attended  with  any  remarkable 
fuccefs.  Part  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up  in  the 
year  1781,  and  mazagan  beans  fown  in  their  dead;  but 
by  reafon  of  the  feed  being  bad,  and  the  dry  fummerr 
the  crop  turned  out  very  indifferent.  Next  year  the 
remainder  of  the  hops  were  grubbed  up,  and  the  whole 
12  acres  fown  with  wheat  ;  but  dill  the  crop  turned 
out  very  bad,  owing  to  the  nvet  fummer  of  that  year. 

It  was  next  planted  with  potatoes,  which  turned 
out  well;  and  ever  fince  that  time  the  crops  have 
been  good.  This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  had  the  hop-ground  above  mentioned  did  not 
lofe  lefs  by  it  than  1 500  1  ...  *37  _ 

The  culture  of  hops  feems  to  be  con-fined  in  a  great  Culture  of 
nieafure  to  the  foutliern  counties  of  England  ;  for  Mr  ^P8  *n 
Marfhall  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  in 
Norfolk  he  faw  a  “  tolerably  large  hop  garden, ”  The  1  C  °C  UiC# 
proprietor  informed  him,  that  three  or  four  years  be¬ 
fore  there  had  been  10  acres  of  hops  in  the  pariffi 
(Blowfield)  where  he  refided  ;  which  was  more  than 
could  be  colle&ed  in  all  the  red  of  the  county  ;  but  at 
that  rime  there  were  not  above  five  ;  and  the  culture 


was  daily  declining,  as  the  crops,  owing  to  the  low 


price  of  the  commodity,  did  not  defray  the  expence. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  hops  are  perhaps  the 
mod  uncertain  and  precarious  crop  on  which  the  huf- 
bandman  can  bedow  his  labour.  Mr  Young  is  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  fome  improvement  in  the  culture  is  neceffa- 
ry  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  any,  excepting  that  of 
planting  them  in  efpaliers.  This  method  was  recom¬ 
mended  both  by  Mr  Rogers  and  Mr  Potter  above- 
mentioned,  The  former  took  the  hint  from  obferving, 
that  a  plant  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  after¬ 
wards  fhot  out  horizontally,  always  produced  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  than  thofe  which  grew  upright  He  alfo 
remarks,  that  hops  which  are  late  picked  carry  more 
next  ye3r  than  fuch  as  are  picked  early;  for  which 
reafon  he  recommends  the  late  picking.  The  only  rea- 
fon  for  picking  early  is,  that  the  hops  appear  much 
"more  beautiful  than  the  others. 


Sect.  VII.  Cultivation  of  Fruit, 


In  Herefordfhire  and  Glouce fterfhire  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a  liquor  from  the 
juice,  forms  a  principal  part  of  their  hufbandry.  In 
Devonfhire  alfo  confiderable  quantities  of  this  kind  of 
liquor  are  made,  though  much  lefs  than  in  the  two  coun¬ 
ties  above-mentioned.  X3£ 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Herefordfhire  ;and  Gloucef-  Fruits  cu!j 
terfhire  are,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry*  From  rivaled  in 
the  two  fird  are  made  the  liquors  named  cyder  and  per- 
ry  ;  but  though  it  is  probable  that  a  liquor  of  fome  va-  feeder* 
*lue  might  be  made  from  cherries  alfo,  it  does  not  ap-  (hue. 

pear 
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tivation  pear- to  have  ever  been  attempted.  Mr  Marfhall  re- 
f  fruit,  n^arks,  that  nature  has  furnifhed  only  one  fpecies  of 

-v - '  pears  and  apples,  viz.  the  common  crab  of  the  woods 

and  hedges,  and  the  wild  pear,  which  is  likevvife  pretty 
*39  common.  The  varieties  of  thefe  fruits  ate  entirely  ar- 
litsen-  tificiaU  being  produced  not  by  feed,  but  by  a  certain 
•eiy  mode  of  culture;  whence  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  thofe 
who  wifh  to  improve  fiuit  therefore,  to  catch  at  fupe- 
rior  accidental  varieties  ;  and  having  raifed  them  by 
cultivation  to  the  higheft  prrfe&ion  of  which  they  a:e 
capable,  to  keep  them  in  that  date  by  artificial  propa¬ 
gation.  Mr  Marfhall,  however, obferves,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  make  varieties  of  fruit  altogether  perma- 
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roots  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  the  longer  fide  rootlets  C^ItTf^[’ori 
fhortened.  The  young  trees 'fhould  then  be  planted  in  v  0 
rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  drf- 
tant  in  the  rows ;  taking  care  not  to  cramp  the  roots, 
but  to  lead  them  evenly  and  horizontally  among  the 
mould.  If  they  be  intended  merely  for  flocks  to 
be  grafted,  they  may  remain  in  this  fituation  until  they 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  out ;  though,  in  ftridt 
management,  they  ought  to  be  re- tranfplantrd  two 
years  before  their  being  transferred  into  the  orchard, 

“  in  frtfh  but  unmanured  double- dug  ground,  a  quin¬ 
cunx  four  feet  apart  every  way.”  In  this  fecond 
tranfplantation,  as  welt  as  in  the  firft,  the  branches  of 
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nent,  though  their  duration  depends  much  upon  ma-  the  root  ought  not  to  be  left  too  long,  but  to  be  fhor- 


nagement.  “  A  time  arrives  (fays  he)  when  they  can 
no  longer  be  propagated  with  fuccefs.  All  the  old 
fruits  which  raifed  the  fame  of  the  liquors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  now  loft,  or  fo  far  on  the  decline  as  to  be 
deemed  irrecoverable.  The  redjlreak  is  given  up  ;  the 
celebrated  pr  apple  is  going  off;  and  the  fquajh-pear , 
which  lias  probably  furnifhed  this  countiy  with  more 
champaign  than  was  ever  imported  into  it,  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  got  to  flourifh  :  the  docks  canker,  and  are  unpro- 
du&ive.  In  Yorkfhire  fimilar  cireumftances  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  :  fcveral  old  fruits  which  were  produ&ive 
within  my  own  recollection  are  loff  ;  the  Hocks  can¬ 
kered,  and  the  trees  would  no  longer  come  to  bear.” 

Our  author  controverts  the  common  notion  among 
orchard- men,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  frefh  grafts  from  abroad,  particularly  from 
Normandy,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  that  apples 
were  originally  imported  into  this  country.  Mi  Mar¬ 
fhall,  however,  thinks,  that  thefe  original  kinds  have 
been  long  fince  loft,  and  that  the  numerous  varieties  of 
which  we  are  now  poffefted  were  raifed  from  feed  in 
this  country-  He  alfo  informs  us?  that  at  Ledbury  he 
was  fhown  a  Normandy  apple- tree,  which,  with  many 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  had  been  imported  immedi¬ 
ately  from  France.  He  found  it,  however,  to  be  no 
other  than  the  bitter  f*weet ,  which  he  had  feen  growing 
as  a  negle&ed  wilding  in  an  Englifh  hedge. 

The  procefs  of  raifing  new  varieties  of  apples,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Marfhall,  is  fimple  arid  eafy.  “  EIt& 
hnllY  di-  /£  he)  among  the  native  fpecies  individuals  of  the 
ailing1  new  higheft  flavour;  fow  the  feeds  in  a  highly  enriched 
varieties  of  feed-bed.  When  new  varieties,  or  the  improvement  of 
fuir.  old  ones,  are  the  objects,  it  may  perhaps  be  eligible  to 
ufe  a  frame  or  ftove  :  but  where  the  prefervation  of  the 
ordiuaty  varieties  only  is  wanted,  an  ordinary  loamy 
foil  will  be  fufficient.  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean  at  leall  from  root  weeds,  and  fhould  be 
double  dug  from  a  foot  to  1  8  inches  deep,— The  fur- 
face  being  levelled  and  raked  fine,  the  feeds  ought  to 
be  fcattered  on  about  an  inch  afunder,  and  covered 
about  half  an  inch  deep  with  fome  ot  the  fincft  mould 
previoufly  raked  off  the  bed  for  that  purpofe.  During 
fummer  the  young  plants  fhould  be  kept  perfectly  free 
from  weeds,  and  may  be  taken  up  for  tranfplantation 
the  en firing  winter;  or  if  not  very  thick  in  the  feed- 
bed,  they  may  remain  in  it  till  the  fecond  winter. 

142  The  nurfery  ground  ought  alfo  to  be  enriched,  and 

Of  the  double  dug  to  the  depth  of  14  inches  at  leafl  ;  though 

nurfery  j  g  or  20  are,  preferable.  The  feedling  plants  ought  to 
ground.  forted  agreeably  to  the  ftrength  of  their  roots,  that 

they  may  rife  evenly  together.  The  top  or  downward 
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tened  in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  induce  them  to  form  a 
globular  root,  fufficiently  fmall  to  be  removed  with  the 
plant  ;  yet  fufficiently  large  to  give  it  firmnefs  and  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  plantation. 

Having  proceeded  in  this  manner  with  the  feed-bed,  Method  o£r 
our  author  gives  the  following  directions.  c<  Sele£tck'0O*j”8^ 
from  among  the  feedlings  the  plants  whofe  wood  andC  e  ^ 
leaves  wear  the  moft  apple-lihe  appearance.  Tranfplant 
thefe  into  a  rich  deep  foil  in  a  genial  fituation,  fetting 
them  remain  in  this  nurfery  until  they  begin  to  bear. 

With  the  feeds  of  the  faireft,  richeft,  and.befl  flavour¬ 
ed  fruit  repeat  this  procefs ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  or 
in  due  feafon,  engraft  the  wood  which. produced  this 
fruit  on  that  of  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  heft- flavoured 
apple:  repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the 
fubjeCl  under  improvement  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  as  riclrnefs,  flavour^or  firmnefs  may  require  ; 
coniinuing  this  double  mode  of  improvement  until  the 
defired  fruit  be  obtained.  There  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
period  when  the  improvement  of  the  apple  and  pear 
was  attended  to  in  this  country  ;  and  fhould  not  the- 
fame  fpirit  of  improvement  revive,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will,  in  a  courfe  of  years,  be  left  deftitute 
of  valuable  kinds  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fruit  ;  which, 
though  they  may  in  fome  degree  be  deemed  obje&s  of 
luxury,  long  cuftom  feems  to  have  ranked  among  the 
neceffaries  of  life.” 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr  GrimwoodMr  Grim* 
fuppofes  the  degeneracy  of  apples  to  be  rather  imagi-  woocTsopi-*- 
nary  than  real.  He  fays,  that  the  evil  complained  o^egenerac^ 
“  is  not  a  real  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  in0f  apples* 
the  tree;  owing  either  to  want  of  health,  the  feafon, 
foil,  mode  of  planting,  or  the  flock  they  are  grafted 
on,  being  too  often  raifed  from  the  feed  of  apples  in  the 
fame  place  or  county- — I  have  not  a  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  but  r bat  the  trees  which  are  grafted  on  the  flocks 
raifed  from  the  apple- pips  are  more  tender  than  thofe 
grafted  on  the  real  crab- flock  ;  and  the  feafons  in  this* 
country  have,  for  many  years  pad,  been  unfavourable 
for  fruits,  which  add  much  to  the  fuppofed  degeneracy 
of  the  apple.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  if  planters  of  or¬ 
chards  would  procure  the  trees  grafted  on  real  crab- 
flocks  from  a  difiant  country,  they  would  find  their 
account  in  lo  doing  much  overbalance  the  extra  ex¬ 
pence  of  charge  and  carriage. 

In  the  fame  volume,  Mr  Edmund  Gillingwater  af-  Giilina*- 
figns  as  a  reaion  for  the  degeneracy  of.  apples  the  water’s - 
mixture  of  various  farina,  from  the  orchards  being™011* 
roo  near  each  other.  In  confequenee  of  this  no-  . 
tion,  he  alfo  thinks  that  the  old  and  bed  kinds  of 
apple-trees  arc  not  loft*  but  only  corrupted  from  being 
4.  planted- 
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Cultivation  planted  too  near  bad  neighbours :  cc  Remove  them  (fays 
«  °^/ruir'  ,  he)  to  a  fituation  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  this 
inconvenience,  and  they  will  immediately  recover  their 
former  excellency. ”  This  theory,  however,  is  not  fup- 
ported  by  a  fingle  experiment. 

146  In  this  volume  alfo  Mr  Richard  Samuel  expreffes  his 
Mr  Sa.™.u*n  concern  at  the  a  prefent  negledl  of  orchards,  where  the 
of  the  tnc-n  °ld  trees  are  decaying,  without  proper  provifion  being 
thodof  re-  made  for  the  fucceeding  age  :  for  if  a  farmer  plants 
covering  frefh  trees  (which  does  not  frequently  happen),  there 
is  feldomj  any  care  taken  to  propagate  the  better  forts, 
as -his  grafts  are  ufually  taken  promifeuoufly  from  any 
ordinary  kind  mod  eafily  procured  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood/’  His  remedy  is  to  collet  grafts  from  the  beft 
trees;  by  which  means  he  fuppofes  that  the  fuperior 
kinds  of  fruit  would  foon  be  recovered.  To  a  care  of 
this  kind  he  attributes  the  fuperiority  of  the  fruit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towns  to  that  in  other  places. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  cultivating  fruit- 
trees,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that  while  they  re¬ 
main  in  the  nurfery,  the  intervals  betwixt  them  may  be 
occupied  by  fuch  kitchen -fluff  as  will  not  crowd  or 
overfhadow  the  plants ;  keeping  the  rows  in  the  mean 
time  perfe&ly  free  from  weeds.  In  pruning  them,  the 
leader  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to.  If  it  fhoot 
double,  the  weaker  of  the  contending  branches  fhould 
be  taken  off ;  but  if  the  leader  be  loft,  and  not  eafily 
recoverable,  the  plant  fhould  be  cut  down  to  within  a 
hand’s  breadth  of  the  foil,  and  a  frefh  ftem  trained. 
The  undermoil  boughs  fhould  be  taken  off  by  degrees, 
going  over  the  plants  every  winter ;  but  taking  care  to 
preferve  heads  of  fufficient  magnitude  not  to  draw  the 
flems  up  too  tall,  which  would  make  them  feeble  in  the 
lower  part.  The  ftems  in  Herefordfhire  are  trained  to 
fix  feet  high  ;  but  our  author  prefers  feven,  or  even 
half  a  rod  in  height.  A  tall  ftemmed  tree  is  much 
lefs  injurious  to  what  grows  below  it  than  a  low- head¬ 
ed  one,  which  is  itfelf  in  danger  of  being  hurt,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  hurts  the  crop  under  it.  The  thick- 
jiefs  of  the  ftem  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  its 
height ;  for  which  reafon  a  tall  flock  ought  to  remain 
longer  in  the  nurfery  than  a  low  one.  The  ufual  fize 
at  which  they  are  planted’  out  in  Herefordfhire  is  from 
four  to  fix  inches  girt  at  three  feet  high  ;  which  fize, 
with  proper  management,  they  will  reach  in  feven  or 
eight  years.  The  price  of  thefe  flocks  in  Hereford¬ 
fhire  is  1  8d.  each.  Our  author  met  with  one  inftance  • 
of  crabftocks  being  gathered  in  the  woods  with  a  good 
profpett  of  fuccefs. 

In  Herefordfhire  it  is  common  to  have  the  ground 
Method  ef  t^e  orchards  in  tillage,  and  in  Gloucefterfhire  in 
the^round  grafs  >  which  Mr  Marfhall  fuppofes  to  be  owing  to  the 
of  orchards  difference  betwixt  the  foil  of  the  two  counties  ;  that 
in  Here-  Qf  Herefordfhire  being  generally  arable,  and  Gloucef- 
fordfhire  ter  grafs  iand.  Trees,  however,  are  very  deflru&ive, 

cefterfkire.  not  to  a  croP  corn’  ^ut  to  .c^over  anc*  turnips ; 

*  though  tillage  is  favourable  to  fruit-trees  in  general, 
efpecially  when  young.  In  grafs  grounds  their  pro- 
grefs  is  comparatively  flow,  for  want  of  the  earth  be- 
ingftirred  about  them,  andby  being  injured  by  the  cattle, 
efpecially  when  low-headed  and  drooping.  After  they 
begin  to  bear,  cattle  ought  by  all  means  to  be  kept 
away  from  them,  as  they  not  only  deftroy  all  the  fruit 
within  their  reach,  but  the  fruit  itfelf  is  dangerous  to 
the  cattle,  being  apt  to  ftick  in  their  throats  andchcak 
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them.  Thefe  inconveniences  may  be  avoided,  by  eat-  Cukivatioa 
ing  the  fruit  grounds  bare  before  the  gathering  fea-  ^ 

fon,  and  keeping  the  boughs  out  of  the  way  of  the  1  ■ 
cattle  :  but  Mr  Marfhall  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  wrong 
to  plant  orchards  in  grafs  land.  “  Let  them  (fays  he) 
lay  their  old  orchards  to  grafs  :  and  if  they  plant,  break 
up  their  young  orchards  to  arable.  This  will  be  chan¬ 
ging  the  courfe  of  hufbandry,  and  be  at  once  beneficial 
to  the  land  and  the  trees.  r ^ 

Our  author  complains  very  much  of  the  indolent  Indolence 
and  carelefs  method  in  which  the  Herefordfhire  and  thti  far-t 
Gloucefterfhire  farmers  manage  their  orchards.  The  m 
natural  enemies  of  fruit-trees  (he  fays)  are,  1.  A  re*  com  ;ame4 
dundancy  of  wood.  2.  The  mifletoe.  3.  Mo fs.  of* 

4.  Spring  frofts.  5.  Blights.  6.  Infe6ts.  7.  An  ex- 
cefs  of  fruit.  8.  Old  age. 

1.  A  redundancy  of  wood  is  prejudicial,  by  reafon  of  Excefs  of 
the  barren  branches  depriving  thofe  which  bear  fruit woo<l  how 
of  the  nourifhment  which  ought  to  belong  to  them.  remedied* 
A  multitude  of  branches  alfo  give  the  winds  fuch  an 
additional  power  over  the  tree,  that  it  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  them  :  trees  are  like- 

wife  thus  injured  by  the  damps  and  want  of  circulation 
of  air,  fo  that  only  the  outer  branches  are  capable  of 
bringing  fruit  to  maturity.  “  It  is  no  uncommon 
fight  (fays  he)  to  fee  trees  in  this  diftridl,  with  two 
or  three  tires  of  boughs  preffing  down  hard  upon  one 
another,  with  their  twigs  fo  intimately  interwoven, 
that  even  when  the  leaves  are  off,  a  fmall  bird  can  ‘ 
fcarcely  creep  in  among  them.  r^x 

2.  The  mifletoe  in  this  country  is  a  great  enemy  to  Mifletoe 
the  apple-tree.  It  is  eafily  pulled  out  with  hooks  in  de- 
frofty  weather,  when,  being  brittle,  it  readily  breaks  off  ^ro^* 
from  the  branches.  It  likewife  may  be  applied  to  a 
profitable  purpofe,  fheep  being  as  fond  of  it  as  of  ivy. 

3.  Mofs  can  only  be  got  the  better  of  by  induftry  M0f3# 

in  clearing  the  trees  of  it  ;  and  in  Kent  there  are 
people  who  make  it  their  profeflion  to  do  fo.  153 

4.  Spring-frofts,  efpecially  when  they  fuddenly  fuc-  Spring 
ceed  rain,  are  great  enemies  to  fruit-trees;  dry  frofts ^ro^3* 
only  keep  back  the  bloffoms  for  fome  time.  Art  can 

give  no  farther  aflillance  in  this  cafe  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  fftate,  fo  as  to  enable 
them  to  throw  out  a  ftrength  of  bud  and  bloffom;  and 
by  keeping  them  thin  of  wood,  to  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  drying  quickly  before  the  froft  fet  in. 

5.  Blight  is  a  term,  as  applied  to  fruit-trees,  which  Blights  an 
Mr  Marfhall  thinks  is  not  underftood.  Two  bearing  uncfirta^ 
years,  he  remarks,  feldom  come  together;  and  he  is  ofterm* 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  mere  exhaufting  of  the  trees  by 

the  quantity  of  fruit  which  they  have  carried  one 
year,  that  prevents  them  from  bearing  any  the  next. 

The  only  thing  therefore  that  can  be  done  in  this  cafe 
is,  to  keep  the  trees  in  as  healthy  and  vigorous  a  ftate 
as  poflible.  1 55 

6.  Infefts  deftroy  not  only  the  bloffoms  and  leaves,  Method 
but  fome  of  them  alfo  the  fruit,  efpecially  pears.  In  Joying 
the  year  1783  much  fruit  was  deftroyed  by  wafps.  wafps. 

Mr  Marfhall  advifes  to  fet  a  price  upon  the  female 

wafps  in  the  fpring  ;  by  which  thefe  mifehievous  in¬ 
fers  wouldp  erhaps  be  exterminated,  or  at  leaft  great¬ 
ly  leffened.  t ^5 

7.  An  excefs  of  fruit  flints  the  growth  of  young  Of  an  ex¬ 
trees,  and  renders  all  in  general  barren  for  two  or  three  cefs  of 
years ;  while  in  many  cafes  the  branches  are  broken  fruit* 
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off  by  the  Weight  of  the  fruit  ;  and  in  one  cafe  Mr 
Marffiall  mentions,  that  an  entire  tree  had  funk  under 
its  burthen.  To  prevent  as  much  as  pofiible  the  bad 
effe&s  of  an  excefs  of  fruit,  Mr  Mai  (hall  recommends 
“  to  graft  in  the  boughs,’’  -and  when  fully  grown,  to 
thin  the  bearing  branches;  thus-endeavouring,  like  the 
J5 7  gardener,  to  grow  fruit  every  year.” 

Duration  of  g.  Though  it  is  impofivble  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of 
age>  by  proper  management  the  natural  life  of 
lengthened,  fruit-trees  may  be  confiderably  protradled.  The  mod 
eligible  method  is  to  graft  docks  of  the  native  crab  in 
the  boughs.  The  decline  of  the  tree  is  preceded  by  a 
gradual  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  which  long  takes  place 
before  the  tree  manifefts  any  fi  n  of  decay.  During 
this  decline  of  fruitfulnefs,  there  is  a  certain  period 
when  the  produce  of  a  tree  will  no  longer  pay  for  the 
ground  it  occupies,  and  beyond  this  period  it  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  allowed  to  (land.  In  the  Vale  of 
Glcuccder,  however,  our  author  faw  an  indance  of 
feme  healthy  bearing  apple-trees,  which  then  had  the 
Jjecvtul  tops  to  the  fame  dems.  The  former  tops  ha¬ 
ving  been  worn  out,  were  cut  off,  and  the  dumps  faw- 
grafted.  Our  author  obferves,  that  the  pear-tree  is 
much  longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  ought  never  to 
be  planted  in  the  fame  ground.  He  concludes  with 
the  following  general  obfervation  :  u  Thus  confidering 
fruit  trees  as  a  crop  in  husbandry,  the  general  manage- 
on  the cul-  ment  appears  to  be  this  :  Plant  upon  a  recently  bro- 
ture  of  tim-ken- up  worn-out  fward.  Keep  the  foil  under  a  date 
bcr-irees.  cf  arable  management,  until  the  trees  be  well  grown  : 

then  lay  it  down  to  grafs,  and  let  it  remain  in  fward 
until  the  trees  be  removed,  and  their  roots  be  decayed ; 
when  it  will  again  require  a  courfe  of  arable  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Timber 'Trees* 

The  importance  quid  value  of  thefe  is  fo  well  known, 
“that  it  is  fuperfluous  to  fay  any  thing  on  that  fubjecd 
at  prefent  :  uotwithdanding  this  acknowledged  value, 
however,  the  growth  of  timber  is  fo  flow,  and  the  re¬ 
turns  for  planting  fo  didant,  that  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  pofitive  lofs,  or  at  lead 
tp  be  attended  with  no  profit.  This  matter,  however, 
i  ^  when  properly  coniidered,  will  appear  in  another  light. 
Different  There  are  four  diftindl  fpecies  of  woodlands ;  vix. 

woodbruh  wooc*s»  timber-groves,  coppices,  and  woody  wades. 
v\uo  iun  .  q^e  WOO(^g  are  a  colle&ion  of  timber- trees  and  under¬ 
wood  ;  the  timber  groves  contain  timber-trees  without 
any  underwood  ;  and  the  coppices  are  colle&ions  of 
underwood  alone.  All  thefe  turn  out  to  advantage 
fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  quick  or  flow  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place  with  refpedl 
to  certain  local  advantages.  Thus  in  fome  places  un¬ 
derwood  is  of  great  confequence,  as  for  rails,  hoops, 
dakes,  fuel,  5c c.  and  by  reafon  of  the  quicknefs  of  its 
160  growth  it  may  be  accounted  the  mod  profitable  of  all 
What  plan- plantations.  An  oficr-bed  will  yield  a  return,  of  pro- 
fooned “t  kcond  or  third  year,  and  a  coppice  in  15 
bring  Jn  a  or  20  years  ;  while  a  plantation  of  oaks  will  not  arrive 
rttun  ol  at  perft&ion  in  ltfs  than  a  century.  This  lad  period 
profit.  is  fo  long,  that  it  may  not  unreafonably  be  fuppofed 
likely  to  deter  people  from  making  fudh  plantations  of 
this  kind,  as  few  are  willing  to  take  any  trouble  for 
what  they  are  never  to  fee  in  perfection.  It  mud  be 
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remembered,  however,  that  though  the  trees  them-  Timber- 
felves  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  a  fhorter  time,  the  ,  trce5j  _  , 
value  of  the  ground  will  always  increafe  in  proportion 
to  their  age.  Thus,  fays  one  author  upon  this  fub- 
jeCl,  “  we  have  fome  knowledge  of  a  gentleman  now  tage8  0£ 
living,  who  during  his  lifetime  has  made  plantations,  planting, 
which  in  all  probability  will  be  worth  to  his  fon  as 
much  as  his  whole  edate,  handfome  as  it  is.  Snppofing 
that  thofe  plantations  have  been  made  50  or  60  years, 
and  that  in  the  courfe  of  20  or  3c  more  they  will  be 
worth  L.  50,000;  may  we  not  fay,  that  at  prefent  they* 
are  worth  fome  20,000  L  or  30,0001?  Mr  Pavier, 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  computes  the  value 
of  50  acres  of  oak  timber  in  100  years  to  be  L.  12,100, 
which  is  nearly  50s.  annually  per  acre;  and  if  we  con- 
fider  that  this  is  continually  accumulating  without 
any  of  that  expence  or  rifle  to  which  annual  crops  are 
fubjeCl,  it  is  probable  that  timber-planting  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  mod  profitable  articles  in  hnfban- 
dry.  Evelyn  calculates  the  profit  of  1000  acres  of 
oak-land  in  150  years,  at  no  ltfs  than  L.  670,000  ; 
but  this  is  mod  probably  an  exaggeration.  At  any 
rate,  however,  it  would  be  improper  to  occupy,  efpe- 
daily  with  timber  of  fuch  flow  growth,  the  grounds 
which  either  in  grafs  or  corn  can  repay  the  trouble  of 
cultivation  with  a  goou  annual  crop. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Wag-  Planting 
daffe  recommends  planting  as  an  auxiliary  to  cultiva-  meliorates 
tion.  He  brings  an  indance  of  the  fuccefs  of  Sir  Wil-  ^'e 
liam  Jeningham,  who  made  trial  of  “  the  mod  unpro- 
mifing  ground  perhaps  that  any  fuccefsful  planter  has 
hitherto  attempted.”  His  method  was  to  plant  beech 
trees  at  proper  didances  among  Scotch  firs,  upon 
othervvife  barren  heaths.  “  Thefe  trees  (fays  Mr  Wag- 
daffe),  in  a  foil  perhaps  without  clay  or  loam,  with  the 
heathy  fod  trenched  into  its  broken  drata  of  fand  or 
gravel,  under  the  protedlion  of  the  firs,  have  laid  hold, 
though  (lowly,  of  the  foil ;  and  accelerated  by  the  fu- 
perior  growth  of  the  firs,  have  proportionally  rifen, 
until  they  wanted  an  enlargement  of  fpace  for  growth 
when  the  firs  were  cut  down.”  He  next  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that  when  the  firs  are  felled,  their  roots  decay 
in  the  ground  ;  and  thus  furniih  by  that  decay  a  new 
fupport  to  the  foil  on  which  the  beeches  grow  :  by 
which  means  the  latter  receive  an  additional  vigour,  as 
well  as  an  enlargement  of  fpace  and  freer  air  ;  the  firs 
themfelves,  though  cut  down  before  they  arrived  at 
their  full  growth,  being  alfo  applicable  to  many  valu¬ 
able  purpofes.  I(5j 

In  the  6th  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we  Culture  of 
find  the  culture  of  trees  recommended  by  Mr  Harries:  timber- 
and  he  informs  us,  that  the  larch  is  the  quicked  grow,  ^m^end 
er  and  the  mod  valuable  of  all  the  refinous  timber-  e(t  by  Mr 
trees ;  but  unlefs  there  be  pretty  good  room  allowed  Harris,  t 
for  the  branches  to  dretch  out  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  it  will  not  arrive  at  any  confiderable  fize  ; 
and  this  obfervation,  he  fays,  holds  good  of  all  pyra¬ 
midal  trees.  Scotch  firs  may  be  planted  between  them, 
and  pulled  out  after  they  begin  to  obdrudl  the  growth 
of  the  larch.  Some  of  thefe  larches  he  had  feen  plant¬ 
ed  about  30  years  before,  which  at  five  feet  dillance 
from  the  ground  meafured  from  four  feet  to  five  feet 
fix  inches  in  circumference.  The  mod  barren  grounds, 
he  fays,  would  anfwer  for  thefe  trees,  but  better  foil 
is  required  for  the  oaks.  In  this  paper  he  takes  no- 
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tied  of  the  leaves  of  one  of  his  plantations'  of  oaks  ha¬ 
ving  been  almofl  entirely  deftroyed  by  infedts;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  did  not  increafe  in  bulk  as 
ufual :  but  another  which  had  nearly  efcaped  thefe  ra¬ 
vages,  increafcd  at  an  average  one  inch  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  **  A  tree  four  feet  round  (fays  he),  that  has 
timber  20  feet  in  length,  gains  by  this  growth  a  folid 
foot  of  timber  annually,  worth  one  {billing  at  leaft, 
and  pays  5  per  cent .  for  Handing.  It  increafes  more 
as  the  tree  gets  from  live  to  fix  feet  round.  I  have  a 
reafonable  hope  to  infer  from  my  inquiry,  that  I  have 
in  my  groves  3000  oaks  that  pay  me  one  fhilling  each 
per  annum,  or  L.150  a  year.  My  poplars  have  gain¬ 
ed  in  circumference  near  two  inches,  and  a  Worcefter 
and  witch  elm  as  much.  I  have  lately  been  inform¬ 
ed,  that  the  fmooth  cut  of  a  holly* tree,  that  meafures 
20  inches  and  upwards  round,  is  worth  to  the  cabinet¬ 
makers  2  s.  and  6d.  per  foot. 

The  following  table  fhows  the  increafe  of  trees  in 
2 !  years  from  their  firft  planting.  It  was  taken  from 
the  marquis  of  Lanfdowne’s  plantation,  begun  in  the 
year  1765,  and  the  calculation  made  on  the  15th  of 
July  1786.  It  is  about  fix  acres  in  extent,  the  foil 
partly  a  fwampy  meadow  upon  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  meafures  were  taken  at  five  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground  ;  the  fmall  firs  having  been  occahonally 
drawn  for  polls  and  rails,  as  well  as  rafters  for  cottages; 
and  when'  peeled  of  the  bark,  will  Hand  well  for  feven 


years. 

Height  in 
Feet. 

Circumference 
in  Feet.  Inch, 

Lombardy  poplar 

60  to  80 

4 

8 

Arbeal 

50  to  70 

4 

6 

Plane 

50  to  60 

3 

6 

Acacia 

50  to  60 

2 

4 

Elm 

40  to  60 

3 

6 

Chefnut 

30  to  50 

2 

9 

Weymouth  pines 

30  to  50 

2 

5 

Clufter  ditto 

30  to  50 

2 

5 

Scotch  fir  - 

30  to  50 

2 

10 

Spruce  ditto 

30  to  50 

2 

2 

Larch 

50  to  60 

3 

10 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  planting  of  timber- 

trees,  where  the  return  can  be  waited  for  during  the 
{pace  of  20  years,  will  undoubtedly  repay  the  original 
profits  of  planting,  as  well  as  the  intereft  of  the  money 
laid  out  which  is  the  better  worth  the  attention  of  a 
proprietor  of  land,  that  the  ground  on  which  they  grow 
may  be  fuppofed  good  for  very  little  elfe.  From  a 
comparative  table  of  the  growth  of  oak,  afh,  and 
elm  timber,  given  in  the  nth  volume  of  the  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that  the  oak  is  by  much  the 
i66  li<  weft  grower  of  the  three, 
blunder*  With  refpe&  to  the  growth  of  under- Wood,  which 
wood,  &c.  in  fome  cafes  is  very  valuable,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  order  to  have  an  annual  fall  of  it,  the  whole 
quantity  of  ground,  whatever  its  extent  may  be,  ought 
■  to  be  divided  into  annual  fowings.  The  exa&  num¬ 
ber  of  fowings  mufl  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  to  which 
if  is  intended  to  be  put.  Thus  if,  as  in  Surrey,  flakes, 
adders,  and*  hoops  are  faleable,  there  ought  to  be 
eight  or  ten  annual  fowings  ;  or  if,  as  in  Rent,  hop- 
poles  are  demanded,  14  or  15  will  be  required  ;  and 
if>  as  in  Yorkfhire,  rails  be  wanted,  or,  as  in  Glou- 
«lterfhire,  eordwood  be  moft  marketable,- 1 8  or  20 
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fowings  will  be  neceffary  to  produce  a  fucceflidn  of  Timber, 
annual  falls.  Thus  the  bufinefs,  by  being  divided,  trccs* 
will  be  rendered  left  burthenfome  :  a  certain  propor-  ”v~ J 

tion  being  every  year  to  be  done, a  regular  fet  of  hands 
will,  in  proper  feafon,  be  employed  ;  '"and  by  begin¬ 
ning  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  the  errors  of  the  firftyear  will 
be  corrected  in  the  practice  of  the  fecond,  and  thofe 
of  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  third.  The  produce  of 
the  intervals  will  fall  into  regular  courfe  ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  the  falls  will  follow  each  other 
in  regular  fucceffion.  The  greatefl  obje&ion  to  this 
method  of  fowing  woodlands  is  the  extraordinary 
trouble  in  fencing  :  but  this  obje&ion  does  not  hold  if 
the  fowings  lies  at  a  diflance  from  one  another;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  lie  together,  or  in  plots,  the  entire 
plot  may  be  inclofed  at  once  ;  and  if  it  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fowings,  fome  fubdivifions  will  be  neceffary, 
and  the  annual  fowings  of  thtfe  fubdivifions  may  be 
fenced  off  with  hurdles,  or  fome  other  temporary  con¬ 
trivance  ;  but  if  the  adjoining  land  be  kept  under  the 
plough,  little  temporary  fencing  will  be  neceffary.  It 
mufl  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  raifing  a  woodland 
from  feeds,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  to  defend  the  young 
plants  againfl  cattle  and  fheep,  but  againll  hares 
and  rabbits  alfo  :  fo  that  a  clofe  fence  of  fome  kind 
is  abfolutely  neceffary.  See  the  articles  Fence  and 
Hedge. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
raifing  timber,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  if  the  foil  be  of 
a  fliff  clayey  nature,  it  fhou Id  receive  a  whole  year’s  fal¬ 
low  as  for  wheat ;  if  light,  a  crop  of  turnips  may 
be  taken  ;  but  at  all  events  it  mufl  be  made  perfe&ly 
clean  before  the  tree  feeds  be  foon,  particularly  from 
perennial  root  weeds  ;  as,  after  the  feeds  are  fown4, 
the  opportunity  of  performing  this  neceffary  bufmefs 
is  in  a  great  meafure  loft.  If  the  fituation  be  moift, 
the  foil  fhould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  fufliciently 
round  to  let  the  water  run  off  from  the  furface,  but 
not  high.  The  time  of  fowing  is  either  the  month  of 
O&ober  or  March;  and  the  method  asfollows:  **  The c? 
land  being  in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  fowing. 
whole  fhould  be  fown  with  corn  or  pulfe  adapted  to 
the  feafon  of  fowing  :  if  in  autumn,  wheat  or  rye 
may  be  the  crop  ;  but  if  in  fprlng,  beans  or  oats. 
Whichever  of  thefe  three  fpecies  be  adopted,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  ought  to  be  lefs  than  ufual,  in  order  to 
give  a  free  admiffion'  of  air,  and  prevent  the  crop 
from  lodging.  The  fowing  of  the  grain  being  com¬ 
pleted,  that  of  the  tree-feeds  muff  be  immediately  fet 
about.  Thefe  aie  to  be  put  in  drills  acrofs  the  land  ; 
acorns  and  nuts  fhould  be  dibbled  in,  but  keys  and 
berries  fcattered  in  trenches  or  drills  drawn  with  the 
corner  of  a  hoe,  in  the  manner  that  gardeners  fow  their 
peafe.  The  diflance  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  Itatute 
rod,  or  four  feet  and  one  inch  and  an  half.  A  land 
chain  fhould  be  ufed  in  fetting  out  the  drills,  as  not 
being  liable  to  be  lengthened  or  fhortened  by  the 
weather.  It  is  readily  divided  into  rods  ;  and  the 
quarters  may  be  eafily  marked. 

The  fpecies  of  under-wood  to  be  fown  mufl  be 
determined  by  the  confumpt  of  it  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  plantation.  Thus,  if  flakes,  hoops,  &c. 
be  in  requefl,  the  oak,  hazel,  and  afh,  are  efteemed 
as  under- wood.  Where  charcoal  is  wanted  for  irorf 
forges^  beech  is  the  prevailing  underwood.  The  oak, 

box. 
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Limber-  box,  birch,  &c.  are  -all  In  requeft  In  different  countries, 
•ees.  and  the  choice  mull  .be  determined  by  the  prevailing 
■V"— '  demand.  As  the  keys  of  the  alh  fometimes  he  wo 
or  even  three  years  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  the  places  where  they  are  fown  aiftmguifhedby 
fome  particular  marks,  to  prevent  them  fiom  being 
difturbed  by  the  plough  after  harveft  ;  as  a  few  beans 
Scattered  along  with  them,  if  the  crop  be  oats;  or  oats, 

,  if  the  crop  be  beans.  The  crop  fhould  be  reaped,  not 
mown,  at  harveft  time,  and  be  carried  off  as  fall  as  pof- 
ftble.  Between  harvclt  and  winter,  a  pair  of  furrows 
fhould  be  laid  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  each  m- 
terval,  for  meliorating  the  next  year  s  crop,  and  laying 
the  feedling  plants  dry  ;  while  the  Hubble  of  the  un- 
ploughed  ground  on  each  fide  of  the  drills  will  keep 
them  warm  during  the  winter.  I  he  next  y  ear  s  crop 
may  be  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  or  if  the  hrit 
was  corn,  this  may  be  beans  ;  if  the  liift  was  beans 
this  may  be  wheat  drilled.  In  the  fpring  of  the  third 
year  the  drills  which  rofe  the  firlt  yeai  muft  be  looked 
over,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up  from  thole  parts 
which  are  tl.ickeft  ;  but  the  drills  of  the  a  J  fliou Id .  be 
let  alone  till  the  fourth  year.  The  whole  Ihould  after¬ 
wards  be  looked  over  from  time  to  time  ;  and  this, 
with  cultivating  the  intervals,  and  keeping  the  drifts 
free  from  weeds,  will  be  all  that  is  neceffary  until  the 

tops  of  the  plants  begin  to  interfere. 

The  crops  may  be  continued  for  feveral  years  ,  and 
If  they  only  pay  for  the  expences,  they  will  frill  be  of 
confidence  advantage  by  keeping  the  ground  ft.rred, 
and  preferring  the  plants  from  ha.es  and  rabbits. 
Even  after  the  crops  are  difcontinued,  the  ground 
ought  ftill  to  be  ftirred,  alternately  throwing  the 


mould  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  gatheriflg.lt  Int* 
a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  interval.  The  belt  me- , 
thod  of  doing  this  is  to  fplit  the  ground  at  the  ap- 
nroach  of  winter  in  prder  to  throw  it  up  to  the  trees 
on  both  fides  ;  this  will  preferve  the  roots  from  trott: 
gather  it  again ,  in  the  Ipring,  which  will  check  the 
weeds,  and  give  a  frefh  fupply  of  air  :  fplit  again  at 
mid-fummer,  to  preferve  the  plants  from  drought: 
gather,  if  neceffary,  in  autumn,  and  fplit  as  before  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  The  fpring  and  mid-fummer 
plough ings  Ihould  be  continued  as  long  as  a  plough 
can  pafs  between  the  plants. 

Whenever  the  oaks  intended  for  timber  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  drawn  up  too  {lender  for  their  height,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  cut  off  all  the  reft  at  the  height 
of  about  an  handbreadth  above  the  ground  ;  and 
thofe  deligned  to  {land  mull  now  be  planted  at 
about  two  rods  diftant  from  each  other,  and  as  nearly 
a  quincunx  as  pofiible.  The  fecond  cutting  mult  be 
determined  by  the  demand  there  is  for  the  under¬ 
wood  ;  with  only  this  provifo,  that  the  timber  Hands 
be  not  too  much  crowded  by  it ;  for  rather  than  this 
Ihould  be  the  cafe,  the  coppice  Ihould  be  cut,  thong1* 
the  wood  may  not  have  reached  its  moft  profitable 
Hate.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  method  of  rearing 
oak-trees  in  woods,  is  in  a  great  meafure  applicable  to 
that  of  railing  other  trees  in  timber- groves,  i  he 
fpecies  moft  ufually  raffed  in  thefe  are  the  alh,  elm, 
beech,  larch,  fpruce  fir,  Weymouth  pine,  poplar, 
willow,  alder,  chefmjt,  walnut,  and  cherry.  1  he  three 
lail  are  ufe.d  as  fubftitutes  for  the  oak  and  beech,  and 
thefe  two  for  the  mahogany. 
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Sect.  I.  Of  the  Cattle  proper  to  be  employed. 

As  great  part  of  the  ftock  of  an  hufbandman  mull 
always  confift  of  cattle,  and  one  of  his  principal  ex¬ 
pences  in  the  maintenance  of  them,  this  part  of  his  bull- 
nefs  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mo  t 
important  of  the  whole.  The  cattle  belonging  to  a 
farm  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  fuch  as  are 
intended  for  work,  and  fuch  as  are  defined  or  a  e. 
The  former  are  now  principally  horfes,  the  oxen  for¬ 
merly  employed  being  fallen  into  dffufe,  though  it  does 
not  yet  certainly  appear  that  the  reafons  for  the ^ex¬ 
change  are  fatisfaftory.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Bath 
Papers,  we  have  account  of  a  comparative  expenment 
of  the  utility  of  horfes  and  oxen  in  hufbandry  by  Mr 
Kedington  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  in  which  the  prefe¬ 
rence  is  deci lively  given  to  oxen.  He  informs  us,  that 
utility  of  gt  the  time  he  began  the  experiment  (in  17791’  e  was 
horfes  and  ajmoft  certain  that  there  was  not  an  ox  worked  in 
exen-  the  whole  county  ;  finding,  however,  the  expence  of 
horfes  very  great,  he  pnrchafed  a  fingle  pair  of  oxen, 
but  found  much  difficulty  in  breaking  them,  as  the 
workmen  were  fo  much  prejudiced  againft  them,  that 
they  would  not  take  the  pr  per  pains.  At  lalt  he 
met  with  a  labourer  who  undertook  the  talk ;  and  the 
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oxen  u  Toon  became  as  tra&able  and  as  handy,  both 
at  ploughing  and  carting,  as  any  horfes.”  On  this  he 
determined  to  part  with  all  his  cart-horfes;  and  by  the 
time  he  wrote  his  letter,  which  was  in  1781,  he  had 
not  a  frngk  horfe,  nor  any  more  than  fix  oxen  ;  which 
inconhderable  number  performed  with  eafe  all  the  work 
of  his  farm  (confiding  of  upwards  of  100  acres  of 
arable  land  and  60  of  pallure  and  wood),  behdes  the 
ftatute  duty  on  the  highways,  timber  and  corn,  cart- 
ing,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  every  part  of  rural  bu- 
finefs.  They  are  condantly  fhoed ;  their  harnels  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  horfes  (excepting  the  neceffary  al¬ 
terations  for  difference  of  fize  and  fhape)}  they  are 
driven  with  bridles  and  bits  in  their  mouths,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  dime  words  of  the  ploughman  and  carter 
as  horfes  will  do.  A  fingle  man  holds  the  plough,  and 
drives  a  pair  of  oxen  with  reins:  and  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  they  will  plough  an  acre  of  ground  in 
lefs  than  eight  hours  time ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
would  do  it  in  feven.  The  intervals  of  a  fmall  plan¬ 
tation,  in  which  the  trees  are  fet  ia  rows  ten  feet  aiun- 
der,  are  ploughed  by  a  fingle  ox  with  a  light  plough, 
and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who  holds  it.  The  oxen 
go  in  a  cart  either  fmgle,  or  one,  two,  or  three,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  load.  Four  oxen  will  draw  80  bufhels 
of  barley  or  o^ts  in  a  waggon  with  -eaie  5  and  if  goo 
5  D  2 
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of  their  kind,  will  travel  as  fall  as  horfes  with  the  fame 
load.  One  ox  will  draw  40  bufhels  in  a  light  cart, 
which  our  author  thinks  is  the  belt  carriage  of  any. 
Oil  the  whole,  he  prefers  oxen  to  horfes  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reafons. 

1.  1  hey  are  kept  at  much  lefs  expence,  never  eating 
rneal  or  corn  of  any  kind.  In  winter  they  are  fed 
with  ft  raw,  turnips,  carrots,  or  cabbages;  or  inftead 
of  the  three  laft,  they  have  each  a  peck  of  bran  per 
day  while  kept  conftantly  at  work.  .  In  the  fpring 
they  eat  hay  ;  and  if  working  harder  than  ufual  in 
feed- time,  they  have  bran  befides.  When  the  vetches 
are  fit  for  mowing,  they  get  them  only  in  the  ftable. 
After  the  day’s  work  in  fummer  they  have  a  final! 
bundle  of  hay-,  and  ftand  in  the  ftable  till  they  cool; 
after  which  they  are  turned  into  the  pailure.  Our  au¬ 
thor  is.  of  opinion,  that  an  ox  may  be  maintained  in 
condition,  for  the  fame  conftant  work  as  an  liorfe,  for 
at  leaft  4I.  lefs  annually. 

^  2.  After  a  horfe  is  feven  years  old,  his  value  de¬ 
clines  every  year;  and  when  lame,  blind,  or  very  old, 
he  is  fearce  worth  any  thing  ;  but  an  ox,  in  any  of 
thefe  fituations,  may  be  fatted,  and  fold  for  even  more 
than  the  firft  purchafe  ;  and  will  always  be  fat  foor.er 
after  work  than  before. 

3.  Oxen  are  lefs  liable  to  difeafes  than  horfes. 

4.  Horfes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  fpoiled  by  fer- 
vants  riding  them  without  their  mafter’s  knowledge, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  oxen. 

5.  A  general  ufe  of  oxen  would  make  beef  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  confequently  all  other  meat  ;  which  would  be 
a  national  benefit. 

Mr  Kedington  concludes  his  paper  with  acknow- 
ledging,  that  there  is  one  inconvenience  attending  the 
ufe  of  oxen,  viz.  that  it  is  difficult  to  ffioe  them  ;  tho* 
even  this,  he  thinks,  is  owing  rather  to  the  unfkilful- 
nefs  of  the  frniths  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
ffioe  thefe  animals,  than  to  any  real  difficulty.  He  con- 
fines  them  in  a  pound  while  the  operation  is  performing 

Mr  Marffiall,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland 
counties,  fiiows  the  advantage  of  employing  oxen  in 
preference  to  horfes  from  the  mere  article  of  expence, 
which,  according  to  his  calculation,  is  enormous  on  the 
part  of  the  horfes.  He  begins  with  eftimating  the 
number  of  fquare  miles  contained  in  the  kingdom  of 
England;  and  this  he  fuppofes  to  be  30,000  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground.  Suppofing  the  work  of  huffiandry  to 
be  done  by  horfes  only,  and  each  fquare  mile  to  em¬ 
ploy  20  horfes,  which  is  about  3  to  100  acres,  the 
whole  number  ufed  throughout  Britain  would  be 
600,000;  from  which  deducing  one  fixth  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen  employed  at  prefent,  the  number  of  horfes 
juft  now  employed  will  be  500,000.  Admitting  that 
each  hoyfe  works  ten  years,  the  number  of  farm-horfes 
which  die  annually  are  no  fewer  than  50,000  ;  each  of 
which  requires  full  four  years  keep  before  he  is  fit  for 
work.  Horfes  indeed  are  broke  in  at  three,  fbme  at 
two,  years  old,  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged 
in  keep  and  work  till  they  are  fix  ;  fo  that  the  coft 
of  rearing  and^  keeping  may  be  laid  at  full  four  ordi~ 
nary  years.  For  all  this  confumption  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
duce  he  returns  not  the  community  a  fingle  article  of 
food,  clothing,  or  commerce  ;  even  his  fkin  for  eco¬ 
nomical  purpofes  being  barely  worth  the  taking  off. 
By  working  horfes  in  the  affairs  of  huffiandry,  there¬ 
fore,  “  the  community  is  lofting  annually  the  amount 


husbandry. 
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of  200,000  years  keep  of  a  growing  horfe  which  at  Cattle  to  be 

the  low  etlimate  of  five  pounds  a  year,  amounts  to  a  empl°)'cd. 

million  annually.  On  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  bu-  u"‘~ v~ 

finefs  of  husbandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle,  and  a  m.lUon. 

admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with  the  fame  ex-  annually 

penditure  of  vegetable  produce  as  that  which  old  horfes.1'’1*  b)r 

require  to  fit  them  for  full  work,  and  that  inltead 

50,000  horfes  dying,  50,000  oxen,  of  no  more  than  kV 

52  (tone  each,  are  annually  fiaughtered  ;  it  is  evident, 

that  a  quantity  of  beef  nearly  equal  to  what  the  city 

of  London  confumes  would  be  annually  brought  into 

the  market  ;  or,  in  other  words,  100,000  additional 

inhabitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of  ani- 

mal  food  a-day  each  ;  and  this  without  confuming  one 

additional  blade  of  grafs.  “  I  am  far  from  expeding 

(fays  Mr  Marfhall),  that  cattle  will,  in  a  fiiort  ipace 

of  time,  become  the  univerfal  beads  of  draft  in  huf- 

handry  ;  nor  will  1  contend,  that  under  the  prefent 

circum fiances  of  the  ifland  they  ought  in  Uriel  pro- 

pnety  to  be  ufed.  But  1  know  that  cattle,  under 

proper  management,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age,  are 

equal  to  every  work  of  hulbaudry,  in  moll  if  not  all 

lituations  :  And  I  am  certain,  that  a  much  greater 

proportion  than  there  is  at  prefent  might  be  vvorked' 

with  confiderable  advantage,  not  to  the  community 

only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands.  If 

only  one  of  the  50,000  carcafes  now  loft  annually  to 

the  community  could  be  reclaimed,  the  faying  would 

be  an  objed.” 

In  Norfolk,  our  author  informs  us  that  horfes  are  No  oxen  1 
the  only  beafts  of  labour  ;  and  that  there  is  not  per-  ufed  in 
haps  one  ox  worked  throughout  the  whole  county.  Norfolk 
It  is  the  fame  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucefter,  though  oxen> 
are  ufed  in  the  adjoining  counties.  Formerly  fome0WHon 
oxen  were  worked  in  it  double  ;  but  they  were  found  to  them  in 
to  poach  the  land  too  much,  and  were  therefore  givend^  Vale  °f 
up.  Even  when  worked  fingle,  the  fame  obje&ion  is Glouccftcr* 
made  :  but,  fays  Mr  Marffiall,  “  in  this  I  fufpeCt  there 
is  a  fpice  of  obftinacy  in  the  oFd  way  ;  a  want  of  a 
due  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  improvement  ;  a  kind  of 
indolence.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  too  fevere  to  fay 
of  the  Vale  farmers,  that  they  would  rather  be  eaten 
up  by  their  horfes  than  ftep  out  of  the  beaten  trad 
to  avoid  them.”  .  Shoeing  oxen  with  whole  ffioes,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  might  remedy  the  evil  complained- 
of;  but  “  if  not,  let  thofe  (fays  he)  who  are  ad¬ 
vocates  for  oxen  calculate  the  comparative  difference’ 
in  wear  and  keep,  and  thofe  who  are  their  enemies, 
eftimate  the  comparative  mifehiefs  of  trading;  and  thus 
decide  upon  their  value  as  beafts  of  labour  in  the  Vale.”  m 
In  the  Cotfwold  oxen  are  worked  as  well  as  horfes  Ufe  Hn  t her 
but  the  latter,  our  author  fears,  are  ftill  in  the  pro-  Cotfwold* 
portion  of  two  to  one  :  he  has  the  fatisfadion  to  find, 
however,  that  the  former  are  coming  into  more  gene¬ 
ral  ufe.  They  are  worked  in  harnefs ;  the  collar  and 
har.nefs  being  ufed  as  for  horfes,  not  reverfed,  as  in 
mod  cafes  they  are  for  oxen.  “  They  appear  (fays  our 
author)  to  be  perfedly  handy,  and  work,  either  at 
plough  or  cart,  in  a  manner  which  (hows,  that  although 
horfes  may  be  in  fome  cafes  convenient ,  and  in  moft  ca¬ 
fes  pleafurable  to  the  driver ,  they  are  by  no  means  necef- 
J ary  to  huffiandry.  ,  A  convenience  ufed  in  this  coun-  Moveable 
try  is  a  moveabl t  harnefs -houfe,  with  a  Hedge  bottom^I,arned" 
which  is  drawn  from  place  to  place  as  occafion  may  re-  houfe* 
quire.  Thus  no  labour  is  loit  cither  by  the  oxen  or; 
their  drivers, 
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battle  to  be  ln'Yorkfhire  oxen  arc  dill  ufed,  though  in  much 
employed,  fewer  numbers  than  formerly  ;  but  our  author  does  not 
— — '  imagine  this  to  be  any  decifive  argument  againft  their 
Vhythc  utility.  The  York  (hire  plough  was  formerly  of  fuch 
ifeofoxenan  unwieldy  condru&ion,  that  four  or  iix  oxen,  in 
»  declining  yokes,  led  by  two  horfes,  were  abfolutely  requisite  to 
n  York-  draw  [t  .  but'  the  improvements  in  the  con  11  nidi  on  of 
the  plough  have  of  late  been  fo  great,  that  two  horfes 
are  found  to  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  •,  fo  that  as 
York  (It  ire  has  all  along  been  famous  for  its  breed  of 
horfes,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  prefent  difufe  of 
oxen.  Even  in  carriages  they  are  now  much  difufed  ; 
but  Mr  Mar  (hall  affigns  as  a  reafon  for  this,  that  the 
roads  were  formerly  deep  in  winter,  and  foft  to  the 
hoof  in  fummer ;  but  now  they  are  univerfally  a  caufe- 
way  of  hard  limeftones,  which  hurt  the  feet  of  oxen 
even  when  fhod.  Thus  it  even  appears  matter  of  fun 
prife  to  our  author  that  io  many  oxen  are  employed 
in  this  county;  and  the  employment  of  them  at  all  is 
to  him  a  convincing  argument  of  their  utility  as  beads 
of  draught.  The  timber  carriers  {till  continue  to  ufe 
them,  even  though  their  employment  be  folely  upon 
the  road.  They  find  them  not  only  able  to  (land 
workinor  every  day  provided  their  feet  do  not  fail  them, 
but  to  bear  long  hours  better  than  horfes  going  in  the 
fame  pafture.  An  ox  in  a  good  pafture  foon  fills  his 
178  belly,  and  lies  down  to  reft;  but  an  horfe  can  fcarce 
Superiority  fatisfy  his  hunger  in  a  fhort  fnmmer’s  night.  Oxen  are 
of  oxen  to  a|f0  confidered  as  much  fuperior  at  a  difficult  pull  to 
horfes.  Jiorfes  .  but  th;s  he  ;s  willing  to  fuppofe  arifes  from 
their  ufing  half-bred  hunters  in  Yorkffiire,  and  not  the 
true  breed  of  cart  horfes.  <s  But  what  (fays  he)  are 
thorough-bred  cart-horfes  ?  Why,  a  fpecies  of  ftrong, 
heavy,  fluggifh  animals,  adapted  folely  to  the  purpofe 
of  draught ;  and  according  to  the  prefent  law  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  an  annual  expence,  which 
nobody  beftows  upon  them,  be  ufed  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pofe.  This  fpecies  cf  beads  of  draught  cod  at  four 
years  old  from  20I.  to  30  S  they  will,  with  ex¬ 
travagant  keep,  extraordinary  care  and  attendance, 
and  much  good  luck,  continue  to  labour  eight  or  ten 
years;  and  may  then  generally  be  fold  for  five  (hil¬ 
lings  a-head.  If  we  had  no  other  fpecies  of  animals 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  draught  in  the  ifland,  cart- 
liorfes  would  be  very  valuable,  they  being  much  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  breed  of  faddle -horfes  for  the  purpofe  of 
draught.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  were  only  a 
fmall  {hare  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
draught  oxen  which  is  now  beftowed  on  the  breeding 
of  cart-horfes,  animals  equally  powerful,  more  atlive, 
lefs  coftly,  equally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  hufban- 
dry  if  harnefled  with  equal  judgment,  lefs  expenfive  in 
keep  and  attendance,  much  more  durable,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  more  valuable  after  they  have  finifhed  their  la¬ 
bours,  might  be  produced.  A  deer,  like  a  colt,  ought 
to  be  familiarized  to  harnefs  at  two  or  three  years  old, 
but  fhould  never  be  fubje&ed  to  hard  labour  until  he 
be  five  years  old  ;  from  which  age,  until  he  be  15  or 
perhaps  20,  he  may  be  confidered  as  in  his  prime  as  a 
bead  of  draught.  An  ox  which  I  worked  feveral 
years  in  Surrey,  might  at  1  7  or  18  years  of  age  have 
challenged  for  drength,  agility,  and  fagacity,  the  bed 
bred  cart-horfe  in  the  kingdom.” 
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gECT.  II.  Of  different  Kinds  cf  Horfes^  and  the 


' Methods  f  Breeding ,  Rearing ,  and  Feeding  them .  horfes°. 


The  midland  counties  of  England  have  for  fomc  179 
time  been  celebrated  on  account  of  their  breed  of  the  Account  of 
black  cart-horfe;  though  Mr  Marftiall  is  of  opinion  that  ^black  ^ 
this  kind  are  unpiofitable  as  beads  of  draught  in  hus¬ 
bandry.  The  p’-efent  improvement  in  the  breed  took 
its' rife  from  fix  Zealand  mares  feat  over  by  the  late 
Lord  Chefterfield  during  his  embafly  at  the  Hague. 

Thefe  mares  being  lodged  at  his  lordfhip’s  feat  at  Bret- 
by  in  Derbyfhire,  the  breed  of  horfes  thus  became 
improved  in  that  county,  and  for  fome  time  it  took* 
the  lead  for  the  fpecies  of  thefe  animals.  As  the  im¬ 
proved  breed  palled  into  Leicefterfliire,  however,, 
through  fome  unknown  circumfta rices,  it  became  dill 
more  improved,  and  Leiceder  has  for  fome  time  taken 
the  lead.  It  is  now  found,  however,  that  the  very 
large  horfes  formerly  bred  in  this  diftri£t  are  much  lefs 
ufe ful  than  fuch  a*  are  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Mr  Marfhall^^.^ 
deferibes  in  magnificent  terms  one  of  thefe  large  horfes,. Mr 
a  flaliion  belonging  to  Mr  Bake  well  named  K  (  a  ) ,  well  defer*- 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  liandfomed  horfe  he  ever  faw.hed. 

“  He  was  (fays  he)  the  fancied  nuar -horfe  of  the 
German  painters  ;  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  natural  grandeur  of 
this  horfe.  A  man  of  moderate  fize  feemed  to  fhrink. 
behind  his  fore  end,  which  rofe  fo  perfectly  upright,, 
his  ears  ftood  (as  Mr  Bakewell  fays  every  horfe’s  ears 
ought  to  Hand),  perpendicularly  over  his  fore  feet.  It 
may  be  faid,  with  little  latitude,  that  in  grandeur  and 
fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a  pi&urabie  obje&,  he 
exceeded  as  far  the  horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder 
had  the  honour  of  fhowing  to  his  Majefty,  and  which, 
was  afterwards  fhown  publicly  at  London,  as  that  horfe 
does  the  meaneft  of  the  breed.”  A  more  ufeful^  horfe, 
bred  alfo  by  Mr  Bakewell,  however,  is  deferibed  as 
having  “  a  thick  carcafe,  his  back  fhort  and  ftraight,. 
and  his  legs  diort  and  clean  :  as  ftrong  as  an  ox,  yet 
a&ive  as  a  poney  ;  equally  fuitable  for  a  cart  or  a  light-* 
er  carriage.” 

The  ft  allions  in  this  county  are  bred  either  by  far¬ 
mers  or  by  perfons  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  breed  them^- 
'and  who  therefore  have  the  name  of  breeders.  Thefe 
lad  either  cover  with  them  themfelves,  or  let  them  out 
to  others  for  the  feafon,  or  fell  them  altogether  to  dal- 
lion-men  who  travel  about  with  them  to  different 
places. — The  prices  given  for  them  are  from  50  taprjccs 
200  .guineas  by  purchafe  ;  from  4.0  to  80  or  a  hun- {Lilians*, 
dred  by  the  feafon  or  from  half  a  guinea  to  two  gui¬ 
neas  by  the  mare.  The  mares  are  modly  kept  by  the 
farmers,  and  are  worked  until  near  the  times  of  foal¬ 
ing,  and  moderately  afterwards  while  they  fuckle  :  the 
bed  time  for  foaling  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  month  of 
March  or  April  ;  and  the  time  of  weaning  that  of 
November. — **  The  price  of  foals  (fays  Mr  Marfhall), 
for  the  lad  ten  years,  has  been  from  five  to  ten  pounds, 
or  guineas  ;  for  yearlings,  10  to  15  or  20  ;  for  two- 
year-olds,  15  to  25  or  30  ;  for  fix-year-olds,  from  25,  tSx 

to  40  guineas.” — Our  author  acknowledges  that  this  Mr  Mar- 
breed  of  horfes,  confidered  abllra&edly  in  the  light  i Nervations 
which  they  appear  here,  are  evidently  a  profitable  fpe- on  bree(j_ 
cies  of  live  dock,  and  as  far  as  there  is  a  market  for  fog  Jujrfet*. 
fix- years- old  horfes  of  this  breed,  it  is  profitable  to  a- 

gri  culture,. 


(a)  Mr  Bakewell  diftinguifhes  all  his  horfes,  bulls,  and  rams,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet., 
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^kind^of  &l^Cl^CUr0,  <&  (^ay3  ^1€)  viewing  the  bufmefs  of 

horfcs!  agriculture  in  general,  not  one  occupier  in  ten  can 
partake  of  the  profit  ;  and  being  kept  in  agriculture 
after  they  have  reached  that  profitable  age,  they  be¬ 
come  indifputably  one  of  its  heavieft  burdens.  For 
befides  a  eeffation  of  improvement  of  four  or  five  gui¬ 
neas  a  year,  a  decline  in  value  of  as  much  yearly  takes 
place.  Even  the  brood-mares,  after  they  have  paffed 
that  age,  may,  unlefs  they  be  of  a  very  fuperior  qua¬ 
lity,  be  deemed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.” 

Our  author  complains  that  the  ancient  breed  of  Nor¬ 
folk  horfes  is  almoft  entirely  worn  out.  They  were 
fmall,  brown* muzzled,  and  light  boned  ;  but  they 
could  endure  very  heavy  work  with  little  food  :  two 
of  them  were  found  quite  equal  to  the  plough  in  the 
foil  of  that  county,  which  is  not  deep.  The  prefent 
breed  is  produced  by  a  crofs  with  the  large  one  of  Ein- 
Suffolk  and  colnfhire  and  Leicefierfhire  already  mentioned.  He 
Glouccfter  approves  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  which  (he  fays)  are  a 
breeds.  «  half- horfe  half  hog  race  of  animals,  but  better  a- 
dapted  to  the  Norfolk  hufbandry  than  the  Eeicefter- 
fhire  breed  ;  their  principal  fault,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
•fiatnefs  of  the  rib. —  In  the  Vale  of  Gloucelter  mod 
farmers  rear  their  own  plough-horfes,  breeding  of 
horfes  not  being  pra&ifed.  They  are  of  a  very  ufeful 
kind,  the  colour  moftly  black,  inclinable  to  tan  co¬ 
lour,  fhort  and  thick  in  the  barrel,  and  low  on  their 
legs.  The  price  of  a  fix-year-old  horfe  from  25].  to 
35I.  Some  cart  horfes  are  bred  in  Cotfwold  hills; 
the  mares  are  worked  till  the  time  of  foaling,  but 
not  while  they  fuckle  ;  and  the  foals  are  weaned  early, 
185  while  there  is  plenty  of  grain  upon  the  ground. 
Yorkfhire  Yorklhire,  which  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  breed 
"horfes.  cf  horfes,  ftill  ftands  foremoft  in  that  refpe&  among 
the  Englifh  counties.  It  is  principally  remarkable  for 
the'breed  of  faddle-horfes,  which  cannot  be  reared  in 
Norfolk,  though  many  attempts  have  been  made  for 
that  purpofe.  Yorkfhire  ftallions  are  frequently  fent 
into  Norfolk  ;  but  though  the  foals  may  be  handfome 
when  young,  they  lofe  their  beauty  when  old.  In 
Yorkfhire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  foal  be  ever 
fo  unpromifing,  it  acquires  beauty,  ftrength,  and  acti¬ 
vity  as  it  grows  up.  Mr  Marfhall  fuppofes  that  from 
five  to  ten  thoufand  horfes  are  annually  bred  up  be¬ 
tween  the  eailern  Morelands  and  the  Humber. 

“  Thirty  years  ago  (fays  Mr  Marfhall),  ftrong 
faddle-horfes,  fit  for  the  road  only,  were  bred  in  the 
Vale  ;  but  now  the  prevailing  breed  is  the  fafhionable 
•coach-horfe,  or  a  tall,  firong,  and  over-fized  hunter  ; 
and  the  fhows  of  ftallions  in  1787  were  flat  and  fpi- 
ritlefs  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  1783.”  The  black 
cart*  horfe,  an  object  of  Mr  Marfhall’s  peculiar  aver- 
fion,  is  alfo  coming  into  the  Vale. 

In  the  breeding  of  horfes  he  complains  greatly  of 
the  negligence  of  the  Yorkfhire  people,  the  mares 
being  almoft  totally  negle&ed ;  though  in  the  brute 
Creation  almoft  every  thing  depends  upon  the  female. 

With  regard  to  the  general  maintenance  of  horfes, 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  that  of 
Agriculture,  feveral  kinds  of  food  upon  which  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
;the  moft  profitable  mode  of  keeping  them.  Perhaps, 
(however,  the  moft  certain  method  of  afeertaining  this 
matter  is  by  obferving  the  pra&ice  of  thofe  counties 
where  horfes  are  moft  in  ufe.  Mr  Marfhall  recommends 
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the  Norfolk  management  of  horfes  as  the  eheapeft:  me-  JDifferent 
thod  of  feeding  them  pra&ifed  any  where  ;  which, 
however,  he  feems  willing  to  aferibe  in  a  great  mea-  ■  or^‘  f 
fure  to  the  excellency  of  their  breed.  In  the  winter  186 
months,  when  little  work  is  to  be  done,  their  only  Norfolk 
rack-meat  is  barley-ftraw  ;  a  referve  of  clover-hay  be- 
ing  ufually  made  againft  the  hurry  of  leed-time.  A  horfes°rc 
bufhel  of  corn  in  the  moft  bufy  feafon  i9  computed  to  commend- 
be  an  ample  allowance  for  each  horfe,  and  in  more  ed, 
leifure  times  a  much  lefs  quantity  fufficcs.  Oats  and 
fometimes  barley,  when  the  latter  is  cheap  and  unfale- 
able,  are  given  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the  barley  is  generally 
malted,  i  e.  fteeped  and  afterwards  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days,  until  it  begin  to  vegetate,  at  which  time 
it  is  given  to  the  horfes,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
heating  than  in  its  natural  ftate.  Chaff  is  univerfally 
mixed  with  horfe  corn  :  the  great  quantities  of  corn 
grown  in  this  country  afford  in  general  a  fufficiency 
of  natural  chaff ;  fo  that  cut  chaff  is  not  much  in  life  : 
the  chaff,  or  rather  the  awns  of  barley,  which  in  fome 
places  are  thrown  as  ufelefs  to  the  dunghil,  are  here 
in  good  efteem  as  provender.  Oat-chaff  is  defervedly  ~ 
conlidered  as  being  of  much  inferior  quality. — It  may  Thlsme- 
here  be  remarked,  that  this  method  of  keeping  horfes  thod  f  >1- 
which  Mr  Marfhall  approves  of  in  the  Norfolk  far- *owed  in 
mers*  is  pra&ifed,  and  probably  has  been  fo  from  time 
immemorial,  in  many  places  of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  iancit 
and  is  found  abundantly  fufficient  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  the  labour  required.  In  fummer  they  are 
in  Norfolk  kept  out  all  night,  generally  in  clover  leys, 
and  in  fummer  their  keep  is  generally  clover  only,  a 
few  tares  excepted. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Calcula- 
Mr  Young  gives  an  account  of  the  expence  of  keep* 
ing  horfes  ;  which,  notwitliftanding  the  vail  numbers 
kept  in  the  ifland,  feems  ftill  to  be  very  indeterminate,  fcs. 
as  the  informations  he  received  varied  no  lefs  than  from 
E.  8  to  L.  25  a-year.  From  accounts  kept  on  his  own 
farm  of  the  expence  of  horfes  kept  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pofe  than  that  of  agriculture,  he  ftated  them  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


1763  Six  horfes  coft  per  horfe 

1 764  Seven  do. 

1765  Eight  do. 

1 7 66  Six  do. 

Average  on  the  whole  L.  1 1  :  12  :  3. 

By  accounts  received  from  Northmims  in  Hereford - 
fhire,  the  expences  flood  as  follows ; 
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Average  E.  1 6  :  13:  1 . 

On  thefe  difeoraant  accounts  Mr  Young  obferves, 
undoubtedly  with  juftice,  that  many  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
pences  depend  on  the  extravagance  of  the  fer vanes  ; 
while  fome  of  the  apparent  favings  depend  either  on 
their  carekffnefs,  or  Jlealmg  provender  to  their  beafts 

privately, 


Sea.  lit. 


husbandry. 


Rearing  privately,  which  will  frequently  be  done.  He  con<- 

blacfc  eludes,  however,  as  follows  :  “  The  more  exaftly  the 

tattIe-  ,  expence  of  horfes  Is  examined  into,  the  more  advan- 

- -  tageous  will  the  ufe  of  oxen  be  found.  Every  day’s 

experience  convinces  me  more  and  moie  of  this.  If 
horfes  kept  for  ufe  alone,  and  not  for  (how,  have  pro¬ 
ved  thus  expenfive  to  me,  what  mitfl  be  the  expence  to 
thofe  farmers  who  make  their  fat  (leek  teams  an  object 
of  vanity  l  It  is  eafier  conceived  than  calculated. 
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III.  Of  the  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  Black 
Cattle. 


T^hese  are  reared  for  the  two  different  purpofes,  viz. 
work,  and  fattening  for  (laughter.  For  the  former 
189  purpofe,  Mr  Marfhall  remarks,  that  it  is  obvioufly  ne- 
A  hornlefs  ^effary  to  procure  a  breed  without  horns.  This  he 
breed  de-  w0llld  be  no  difadvantage,  as  horn ,  though  for- 

vvoik?  merly  an  article  of  fome  requeft,  is  now  of  very  little 
value.  The  horns  are  quite  ufelefs  to  cattle  in  their 
domeftic  (late,  though  nature  has  bellowed  them  upon 
them  as  weapons  of  defence  in  their  wild  (late  5  and 
our  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  prac¬ 
ticable  to  produce  a  hornlefs  breed  of  black -cattle  as 
well  as  of  fheep,  which  lad  has  been  done  by  atten¬ 
tion  and  peifeverance  ;  and  there  are  now  many  horn- 
lefs  breeds  of  thefe  creatures  in  Britain.  Nay,  he  in¬ 
fills,  that  there  aie  already  three  or  four  breeds  of 
hornlefs  cattle  in  the  ifland  ;  or  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  which  numbers  of  individuals  are  hornlefs, 
and  from  thefe  by  proper  care  and  attention  a  breed 
might  be  formed.  The  firft  dep  is  to  fele&  females; 
and  having  obferved  their  imperfeaions,  to  endeavour 
to  corredt  them  by  a  well  chofen  male. 

Properties  The  other  properties  of  a  perfed  breed  of  black  cat- 
requifite  in  tie  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairy  as  well  as  others, 
black  cat-  ought,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  to  be  as  follows. 
tIe'  1.  The  head  fmalland  clean,  to  leffen  the  quantity  of 

offal.  2.  The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  lighten  the  fore¬ 
end,  as  well  as  to  leffen  the  collar,  and  make  it  fit 
clofe  and  eafy  to  the  animal  in  work.  3.  The  car- 
cafe  large,  the  ched  deep,  and  the  bofom  broad,  with 
the  ribs  danding  out  full  from  the  fpine  ;  to  give 
drength  of  frame  and  conditution,  and  to  admit  of 
the  intedines  being  lodged  within  the  ribs.  4.  The 
fhoulders  (hould  be  light  of  bone,  and  rounded  off  at 
the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may  be  eafy,  but 
broad  to- give  drength;  and  well  covered  with  flefh 
for  the  greater  eafe  of  draught,  as  well  as  to  furnifh 
a  defired  point  in  fatting  cattle.  5.  The  back  ought 
to  be  wide  and  level  throughout  ;  the  quarters  dong  ; 
the  thighs  thin,  and  danding  narrow  at  the  round 
bone  ;  the  udder  large  when  full,  but  thin  and  loofe 
when  empty,  to  hold  the  greater  quantity  of  milk  ; 
with  large  dug- veins  to  fill  it,  and  long  elaftie  teats 
for  drawing  it  off  with  greater  eafe.  6.  The  legs 
(below  the  knee  and  hock)  diaight,  and  of  a  middle 
length  ;  their  bone,  in  general,  light  arid  clean  from 
flelliinefs,  but  with  the  joints  and  finews  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fize,  for  the  purpofes  of  drength  and  adivity. 
7.  The  flefli  ought  to  be  mellow  in  the  date  of  fleftii- 
nefs,  and  firm  in  the  date  of  fatnefs.  8.  The  hide 
mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thicknefs,  though  in  our 
author’s  opinion  this  is  a  point  ndt  yet  well  deter^ 
mined* , 


As  the'  milk  of  cows-  is  always  art  article  of  great 
importance,  it  becomes  an  objedl  to  the  hufoandmanjif 
pofhble,  to  prevent  the  wade  of  that  ufeful  fluid, -which:  1 
in  the  common  way  of  rearing  calves  is  unavoidable. 

A  method  of  bringing  up  thefe  young  animals  at  lefs  Of  rearing 
expence  is  propofed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

His  plan  is  to  make  fkfrn'med  milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  milk/ 
of  that  which  is  newly  drawn  from  the  teat ;  and  ^nnajs 
which,  he  fuppofes,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe  at  one  Agriculture^ 
third  of  the  expence  of  new  milk.  The  articles  to  be  voi.  i. 
added  to  the  fkimmdd  milk  are  treacle  add  the  corn-  P*  295* 
mon  linfeed  oil  cake  ground  very  fine,  and  almod  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  the  quantities  of  each  being  fo 
fmall,  that  to  make  32  gallons  would  cod  only  6  d. 
be  Tides  the  flammed  milk.  It’  mixes  very  readily 
and  almod  intimately  with  the  milk,  making  it  more 
rich  and  mucilaginous,  without  giving  it  any  difagred- 
able  tade.  The  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows. 

Take  one  gallon  of  fkimmed  milk,  and  to  about  A 
pint  of  it  add  half  a ounce  of  treacle,  ft ir ring  it  un¬ 
til  it  is  well  mixed;  then  take  one  ounce  ofliufeed 
oil- cake  finely  pulverifed,  and’  with  the  hand  let  it  fall 
gradually  in  very  fmall  quantities-  into  the  milk,  ftir- 
ring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle  until  it 
be  throughly  incorporated  ;  then  let  the  mixture  be 
put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  whole  be 
made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk  when  it  is  fird  taken 
from  the  cow,  and  in  that  date  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
quantity  of  the  oil  cake  powder  may  be  increafed  from 
time  to  time  as  occafiou  requires,  and  as  the  calf  be¬ 
comes  inured  to  its  flavour.  On  this  fubjedl  Mr  lgz 
Young  remarks,  that  in  rearing  calves,  there  are  two  MrYoung^ 
obje&s  of  great  importance.  1.  To  bring  them  up  exPe^- 
without  any  milk  at  all;  and,  2.  To  make  (kimmedmen  s* 
milk  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  as  is  newly  milked  or 
fucked  from  the  cow.  In  confequence  of  premiums 
offeied  by  the  London  Society,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accomplifh  thefe  defirable  purpofes  ; 
and  Mr  Budel  of  Wanborongh  in  Surrey  was  rewarded 
for  an  account  of  his  method.  This  was  no  other 
than  to  give  the  creatures  a  gruel  made  of  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats.  Mr  Young,  however,  who  tried  this 
method  With  two  calves,  affures  us  that  both  of  them 
died,  though  he  afterwards  put  them  upon  milk  when 
they  were  found  not  to  thrive.  When  in  Ireland  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchafmg  calves  at  three  days 
old  from  20 d.  to  3s.  each  ;  by  which  he  was  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment  many  times  over.  This  he 
did  in  different  ways,  having  colle&ed  various  receipts. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  he  tried  hay-tea,  bean-meal 
mixed  with  wheat-flour,  barley  and  oats  ground 
nearly,  but  not  exadlly,  in  Mr  Budd’s  method  ;  but  the 
principal  one  was  flax-feed  boiled  into  a  jelly,  and 
mixed  with  warm  water  ;  this  being  recommended 
more  than  all  the  reft.  The  refult  of  all  thefe  trials 
was,  that  out  of  30  calves  only  three  or  four  were 
reared  ;  thefe  few  were  brought  up  with  barley  and 
oatmeal,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  flax-feed  jelly; 
one  only  excepted,  which  at  the  defire  of  his  coach¬ 
man  was  brought  up  on  a  mixture  of  ^two-thirds  of 
(kimmed  milk  and  one  third  of  water,  with  a  fmall 
addition  of  flax-jelly  well  diffolved. 

The  fecond  objedt,  viz.  that  of  improving  flammed 
milk,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  teems  to  be  the  more  praAicable  of  the  two.. 

Mr 
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Mr  Young  informs  us,  that  it  has  anfweredwell  with 
him  for  two  feafons  ;  and  two  fanners  ^to  whom  he 
communicated  it  gave  likewife  a  favourable  report. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  fame  work,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Cornwall  farmers  ufe  the  following 
method  in  rearing  their  calves.  “  They  are  taken 
from  the  cow  from  the  fourth  to  the  fixth  day;  after 
which  they  have  raw  milk  from  fix  to  ten  or  14  days. 
After  this  they  feed  them  with  fcaldtd  {kimmed  milk 
and  gruel  made  of  Ihelled  oats,  from  three  quarts  to 
four  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
evening.  The  common  family  broth  is  thought  to 
be  as  good  or  better  than  the  gruel,  the  favour  of  the 
fait  being  fuppofed  to  (Irengthen  their  bowels.  The 
-proportion  of  gruel  or  broth  is  about  one  third  of  the 
milk  given  them.  A  little  fine  hay  is  fet  before  them, 
which  they  foon  begin  to  eat, 

,  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  by  Mr  Crook  of  a  remarkably  fuccefsful  experi¬ 
ment  on  rearing  calves  without  any  milk  at  all.  This 
gentleman,  in  1787,  weaned  17  calves;  in  1788,  23  ; 
and  in  1789,  15.  In  1787,  he  bought  three  facks  of 
linfeed,  value  L.  2,  5s.  which  laded  the  whole  three 
years.  One  quart  of  it  was  put  to  fix  quarts  of  water; 
which,  by  boiling  10  minutes,  was  reduced  to  a  jelly  : 
the  calves  were  fed  with  this  mixed  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  tea,  made  by  deeping  the  bed  hay  in  boiling 
water.  By  the  ufe  of  this  food  three  times  a  day,  he 
fays  that  his  calves  throve  better  than  thofe  of  his 
neighbours  which  were  reared  with  milk. — Thefe  un¬ 
natural  kinds  of  food,  however,  are  in  many  cafes  apt 
to  produce  a  loofenefs,  which  in  the  end  proves  fatal 
to  the  calves.  In  Cornwall  they  remedy  this  fometimes 
by  giving  acorns  as  an  adringent ;  fometimes  by  a  cor¬ 
dial  ufed  for  the  human  fpecies,  of  which  opium  is  the 
bads. 

.  I11  Norfolk,  the  calves  are  reared  with  milk  and  tur¬ 
nips  ;  fometimes  with  oats  and  bran  mixed  among  the 
latter.  Winter  calves  are  allowed  more  milk  than 
fummtr  ones  ;  but  they  are  univerfally  allowed  new 
milk,  or  even  to  fuck. — In  the  midland  counties  bull- 
calves  are  allowed  to  remain  at  the  teat  until  they  be 
fix,  nine,  or  twelve  months  old,  letting  them  run 
either  with  their  dams  or  with  cows  of  lefs  value 
bought  on  purpofe.  Each  cow  is  generally  allowed 
one  male  or  two  female  calves.  Thus  they  grow  very 
fad,  and  become  furprifingly  vigorous.  The  method 
of  the  dairy  men  is  to  let  the  calves  fuck  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  according  to  their  drength  ;  next  they  have 
jiew  milk  in  pails  for  a  few  meals ;  after  that  new  and 
lie i mined  milk  mixed  ;  then  flammed  milk  alone,  or 
porridge  made  with  milk,  water,  ground  oats,  & c. 
fometimes  with  oil-cake,  See.  until  cheefe-making  com¬ 
mences;  after  which  they  have  whey* porridge,  or  fweet 
whey  in  the  field,  being  carefully  houfed  in  the  night 
until  the  warm  weather  come  in. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  fattening  cattle,  tur¬ 
nips  are  coming  into  general  life  throughout  Britain. 
In  Norfolk  no  other  method  is  thought  of.  The  ge¬ 
neral  rule  is,  to  allow  them  to  eat  their  turnips  in  the 
field  while  the  weather  remains  moderately  warm,  but 
to  give  them  under  cover  when  it  becomes  wet  or  very 
cold.  In  this  rtfped,  however,  there  is  a  confiderable 
difference  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle 
have  been  brought  up ;  for  fuch  as  have  been  accuf- 
160* 
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tomed  to  a  fevere  climate  will  dand  the  winter  in  the  Rearing 
field  much  better  than  thofe  which  have  been  brought  *nd  fattcr*- 
up  under  fhelter.  It  is  likewife  afferted  by  fome,  with  ,ing  h°g*- 
a  great  deal  of  probability,  that  the  defh  of  cattle  fat- 
ted  under  cover  is  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of  fuch  as 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  air. 

oect.  IV,  0J  the  Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Hogs* 

The  practice  of  keeping  thefe  animals  is  fo  general, 
efpecially  in  England,  that  one  fhould  think  the  profit 
attending  it  would  be  abfolutely  indifputable  ;  and  this 
the  moie  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  how  little 
nicety  they  have  in  their  choice  of  food.  From  fuch 
experiments,  however,  as  have  been  made,  the  matter 
appears  to  be  at  lead  very  doubtful,  unlefs  in  particu-  *9? 
lar  circumdances.  In  the  fird  volume  of  Annals  0f Mr  Mure‘§ 
Agriculture,  we  have  an  experiment  by  Mr  Mure  of^e^T 
feeding  hogs  with  the  cluder-potato  and  carrots  ;  by 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  profit  on  large  hogs  was 
much  greater  than  on  fmall  ones  ;  the  latter  eating  al- 
mod  as  much  as  the  former,  without  yielding  a  pro¬ 
portionable  increafe  of  flefh.  The  gain  was  counted 
by  weighing  the  large  and  fmall  ones  alive  ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  from  November  10th  to  Januaiy  5th,  they 
had  gained  in  the  following  proportion  : 

20  large  hogs,  .-  .  .  L.  1  3  6 

20  fmall,  -  078 

2  dag  hogs,  -  -  -  -  1  1 7  8 

On  being  finifhed  with  peafe,  however,  it  appeared, 
that  there  was  not  any  real  profit  at  lad  ;  for  the  ac¬ 
counts  dood  ultimately  as  follow : 


Dr 

Value  of  hogs  at 
putting  up, 

33  coomb  peafe, 
at  14s. 

2  do.  2  budiels 
barley,  at  14s. 

56  days  attend¬ 
ance  of  one 
man,  at  T4d. 

950  budiels  of 
carrots,  and 
598  of  pota¬ 
toes,  at  3  Td. 
per  bufhel, 


L-4* 


Cn 
42  hogs  fold 
fat  at  L  95- 


o  Q 


23  2 


3  5  4 


22  15  8 


L.  95  °  o  L.95  o  o 

In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Young,  related  in  the 
fame  volume,  he  fucceeded  dill  worfe,  not  being  able 
to  clear  his  expences.  Ilis  find  experiment  was  attended 
with  a  lofs'of  one  guinea  per  hog  ;  the  fecond,  with  a 
lofs  of  ns.  8d.  ;  the  third,  of  only  3s.  In  thefe  three 
the  hogs  were  fed  with  peafe  ;  given  whole  in  the  two 
fird.,  but  ground  into  meal  in  the  lad.  The  fourth  ex¬ 
periment,  in  which  the  hog  was  fed  with  Jerufalem  ar¬ 
tichokes,  was  attended  with  no  lofs  ;  but  another,  in 
which  peafe  were  again  tried,  was  attended  with  a  lofs 
of  4s.  Other  experiments  were  tried  with  peafe, 
which  turning  out  likewife  unfavourable,  barley  was 
tried  ground  along  with  peafe  and  beans.  This  was 
attended  with  a  fmall  profit,  counting  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  feeding  the  animals.  The  expences  on 
two  hogs  were  L.  14  :  13  ;  ic4>  the  value  L.  ij, 
2  us* 
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etp, &c.  i  is.  3  l-d.  fo  that  there  was  a  balance  in  his  favour  of 
17s.  4id.  in  another  experiment,  in  which  the  hogs 
were  fed  with  peafe  and  bailey  ground,  the  beans  be¬ 
ing  omitted  as  ufekfs,  there  was  a  profit  of  12s.  3d. 
upon  an  expence  of  L.  30  :  15  :  9  ;  which  our  author 
fuppofes  would  pay  the  attendance.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  the  peafe  and  barley  meal  were  mixed  into  a  liquid 
like  cream,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  hate  for 
three  weeks,  till  it  became  four.  This  was  attended 
in  two  other  indances  with  profit,  and  in  a  third  with 
lpfs :  however,  Mr  Young  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  will  flill  be  found  advantageous  on  account  of  the 
quantity  cf  dung  rai fed  ;  and  that  the  farmer  can  thus 
life  his  peafe  and  barley  at  home  without  carrying  them 
q  to  market. 

Tr  Tr^,r.  Mr  Mar fh all  remarks,  that  in  the  Midland  diftricl, 
p.Wrc-  oats  are  preferred  to  barley  as  a  food  both  for  young 
.arks.  pig- 3  and  breeding  fovvs.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed  that  young 

pigs  require  warm  meat  to  make  them  grow  quickly. 
Barley  meal  and  potatoes  are  ufed  in  fattening  them  ; 
berms  and  peafe  being  generally  difufed. — In  this  di- 
f\rid  it  is  common  to  keep  two  or  three  pigs  in  the  fly 
slong  with  the  old  hogs  to  be  fatted.  This  is  done 
that  there  may  be  no  wade  ;  as  the  young  pigs  lick 
out  the  trough  clean  when  the  old  ones  areltrrved.  Mr 
Marfhall  obiei  vts,  that  in  a  confined  place  the  old  ones 
are  apt  to  loid  it  too  much  over  the  little  ones for 
which  reafon  he  would  have  a  fcpaiate  apartment  af- 
figned  to  them,  with  a  door  fo  fmall  that  the  large  fwine 
fliould  not  be  able  to  get  into  it. 

Sect.V.  Sheep . 

See  the  article  Pasturage. 

S  E  c  T .  VI.  Rabbits . 

In  particular  fituations  thefe  animals  may  be  kept 
to  advantage,  as  they  multiply  exceedingly,  arid  require 
no  trouble  in  bringing  up.  A  confiderable  number  of 
them  are  kept  in  Norfolk,  where  many  parts,  confid¬ 
ing  ot  barren  hills  or  he&ths,  are  proper, for  their  re¬ 
ception.  They  delight  in  the  fides  of  fandy  hills, 
which  are  generally  unproductive  when  tilled  ;  but 
level  ground  is  improper  for  them.  Mr  Marshall  is  cf 
opinion,  that  there  are  few  fandy  or  other  look- foiled 
hills  which  w  ould  not  pay  better  in  rabbit  warrens  than 
*99  any  thing  tlfe.  u  The  hide  of  a  bullock  (lays  be) 
'uTe^va  *s  n(;t  uortk  more  than  Y  th  of  lus  carcafe  ;  1 1* .  fkin 
ab'e  than  of  a  fheep  may,  in  full  Wool,  be  wouh  from  afixth  to 
!i»ck  cattle  a  tenth  of  its  carcafe  ;  but  the  fur  of  a  rabbit  is 
r  ilreep.  Worth  tw  ice  the  whole  value  of  the  carcafe  ;  therefore 
fuppofmg  a  rabbit  to  confume  a  quantity  of  food  in 
proportion  to  its  carcafe,  it  is,  on  the  principle  offered, 
a  fpecies  of  dock  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  ei¬ 
ther  cattle  or  fhe^p.  Rabbit-warrens  ought  to  be  in* 
cloud  with  a  done  or  fed  w^all  ;  and  at  their  fird 
flocking,  it  will  be  necefi'ary  to  form  burrows  to  them 
until  they  have  time  to  make  them  to  themfclves. 
Boring  the  gound  horizontally  with  a  large  angre  is 
loo  perhaps  the  bed  method  that  can  be  prattiled.  Eagles, 
detin  cl  cf  kite*,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  as  well  as  cats,  wealds, 
SB?*  ?"•!  cats,  are  great  enemies  of  rabbits.  The  Nor- 
folk  warrer.crs  catch  the  birds  by  traps  placed  on  the 
tops  of  flumps  of  trees  or  artificial  hillocks  of  a  coni- 
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cal  form,  on  v/hich  they  naturally  alight. —  Traps  alfo  Poultry, &c. 
feern  to  be  t  he  only  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  other  u- >r~ J 
enemies  ;  though  thus  the  rabbits  themielves  are  in 
danger  of  being  caught. 

Sect.  VII.  Poultry, 

Though  tbefe  make  apart  of  every  hufbandman’j 
flock,  the  keeping  of  great  numbers  of  them  will  never 
be  found  attended  with  any  advantage  ;  as  it  is  certain 
they  never  will  pay  for  the  grain  necefi'ary  to  fudain 
them,  if  that  grain  mud  be  bought.  On  a  farm,  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  only  ufeful  to  pick  up  what  would  other- 
wife  be  w’afted  ;  and  even  thus  we  can  only  count  them 
profitable  at  certain  times  of  the  year  ;  and  their  num¬ 
ber  mud  always  be  regulated  by  the  fize  of  the  farm. 

— In  Norfolk  a  great  number  of  turkies  are  bred,  of  a  sot 
fize  and  quality  fuperior  to  thofe  in  other  parts.  Mr  ^ m~ 

Marfhall  accounts  for  their  number  in  the  following  £je.  reare^ 
manner:  “  It  is  underdood  in  general,  that  to  rear  h  No;  folk, 
turkies  with  fuccefs,  it  is  necefi'ary  that  a  male  bird 
fhould  be  kept  upon  the  fpot  to  impregnate  the  eggs 
fingly  ;  but  the  good  houfewives  of  this  country  know, 
that  a  daily  intercourfe  is  unnecefTary  ;  and  that  if  the 
hen  be  fent  to  a  neighbouring  cock  previous  to  the 
feafon  of  exclulion,  one  a£l  of  impregnation  is  fufficient 
for  one  brood.  Thus  relieved  f  rom  the  expence  and 
difagreeabknefs  of  keeping  a  male  bird,  mod  little  far¬ 
mers,  and  many  cottagers,  rear  turkies.  This  accounts 
for  their  number  ;  and  the  fpecies  and  the  food  they  are 
fatted  with  (which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  buck)  account 
for  their  fuperior  fize  and  quality.” 

In  fome  fituations,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  poultry 
of  great  towns,  it  might  perhaps  be  an  objedl  to  rear  wifi  not 
confiderable  numbers  of  poultry,  even  though  fome  part  thrive  whe.* 
of  the  farm  fhould  be  cultivated  merely  for  their  (ub-con^ue^‘ 
fidence.  It  mud,  however,  be  remembered,  that  poul¬ 
try  cannot  bear  confinement.  They  are  fpoiled,  not 
only  by  being  kept  in  a  houfe,  but  even  in  a  yard  and 
its  environs  ;  for  which  reafon  Mr  Young  informs  us, 
that  Lord  Clarendon  conllantly  fhifts  his  poultry 
through  different  parts  of  the  park  in  which  t hey  are 
kept.  In  Norfolk  it  is  cudomary  to  put  young  gofiings 
upon  green  wheat. 

Sect.  VIII.  Bees. 

These  may  be  confidered  as  cf  confiderable  impor¬ 
tance  in  hufbandry,  on  account  of  the  unlimited  de¬ 
mand  there  is  for  honey  and  wax,  and  the  little  ex¬ 
pence  at  which  it  is  obtained.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  expedled,  that  in  all  fituations  the  honey  produced  >  ^3 
will  either  be  in  equal  quantity  or  of  equal  quality.  Dj*fcren^c. 
This  depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flowers  °tv  an^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  bees  have  accefs.  quality  of 
Thus  the  honey  of  Norfolk  is  of  inferior  quality  to  thatk  ney. 
produced  in  other  parts  ;  owing,  as  fome  have  fuppofed, 
to  the  bees  feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  buck- wheat, 
which  grows  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  county. 

Mr  Marfhall,  however,  aferihes  its  peculiar  tade  to  the 
heaths  and  moorifh  places  in  Norfolk,  to  which  the  bees 
refort,  and  which  feems  to  be  a  natural  produdl  cf  the 
Norfolk  foil.  He  does  not  however  afiert,  that  the 
buck  can  have  no  e fie 61  upon  it  :  he  owns  that  the 
buck-flowers  are  lufeious  and  difagreeable  to  many 
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people,  though  thofe  of  beans ’are  equally  fo  to  others ; 
but  wilhes  that  their  imparting  any  bad  quality  to  ho¬ 
ney  may  be  doubted,  until  pofitive  proof  be  brought  to 
the  contrary. 

The  Morelands  and  Vale  of  Yorkfhire  are  remark¬ 
able  for  the  quantities  of  honey  they  produce  ;  but  it  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  owing,  as  Mr  Marfhall  fuppofes, 
to  the  heath.  He  obferves,  that  in  the  hives  fnuated 
between  the  heaths  and  cultivated  country,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
combs.  The  former,  gathered  entirely  from  the  mea¬ 
dows,  pailure- lands,  trees,  and  cultivated  crops,  are  in 
a  manner  as  white  as  fnow  ;  the  latter  brown,  and  the 
honey  rather  like  melted  rofiu  than  the  pure  limpid 
confidence  of  the  former. — In  the  winter  of  1782,  a 
remarkable  mortality  took  place  among  the  bees  of  this 

among  bees  djftria 

;  vail  numbers  of  hives  perilling  gradually,  tho* 
cour ted ^ "  PlentY  °f  honey  remained.  The  phenomenon  appeared 
fur,  unaccountable  ;  but  Mr  Marfhall  explains  it*vvith  fome 

probability,  from  a  want  of  what  is  called  lee- bread, 
and  which  the  bees  colk&  from  the  farina  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  as  they  do  the  honey  and  wax  from  the  nedtarium 
and  piftilium.  The  farina  cannot  be  obtained  until  the 
antheras  are  burft  by  the  fun,  which,  in  the  very  cold  rainy 
feafoB  of  1782,  could  not  be  expedled,  as  the  influence 
of  the  fun  was  not  only  very  fmall,  but  the  farina,  when 
once  collected,  was  liable  to  be  wafhed  away  by  the 
rains.  Hence,  while  the  bread  which  the  bees  had 
cohered  in  fmall  quantity  lafttd,  they  continued  to 
live;  but  when  this  was  exhaufled,  they  gradually  pe¬ 
riled  one  after  another  ;  for  it  is  now  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed,  that  without  bee-bread  the  life  of  thefe  infedls 
cannot  be  fuftained,  even  though  they  have  plenty  of 
honey. 

Bath  Pa-  In  a  paper  on  the  fubje&  of  bees  by  Mr  John  Keys, 
fers,v cl.  5.  the  farina  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  for  nourifhing  the 
Mr  Ke  's  youn&  brood,  and  the  honey  for  the  fupport  of  the  old 
<  bferva-  *  oncs  ;  hence,  according  to  the  quantity  of  farina  to  b  • 
tions.  procured  the  Rock  of  bees  is  limited.  In  the  place 
where  he  refided  at  the  time  his  letter  was  wrote  (near 
Pembroke),  no  more  than  eight  hives  couid  be  kept  by 
a  fingle  perfon  with  propriety  ;  but  at  Chefhunt  in 
Herefordshire,  where  he  refided  before,  lie  could  keep 
3  2  or  14.  In  his  opinion,  none  but  the  good  fir  ft 
{warms  ought  to  be  preferved  ;  the  after-lwaims  fhould 
be  returned  to  the  Rock,  by  which  means  the  increafe 
of  honey  would  be  much  greater.  “  An  incorporated 
Rock  (he  fays)  will  gather  more  honey  than  three  or 
four  fingle  ones.”  Hives  cf  half  a  bufhel  meafure 
ought  to  weigh  20  pounds  at  leaR,  and  larger  hives  in 
proportion  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  above  two  years 
of  age.  He  laments  it  as  a  national  lofs,  that  great 
part  of  the  prime  fwarms  are  fuffered  to  efcape,  from 
an  erroneous  opinion  about  figns  and  hours  of  fwarm- 
ing  ;  “  whereas  nothing  lefs  than  a  conjiant  watching, 
from  feven  to  four,  can  prevent  this  lofs,  but  which  the 
peafantry  will  not  comply  w'ith.”  Mr  Keys  has  in  vain 
attempted  to  find  an  eafy  method  of  fwarming  them  ar¬ 
tificially. —  For  the  general  method  of  managing  bees, 
fee  the  articles  Apis  and  Bee. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Management  cf  the  Dairy . 

As  this  includes  not  only  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
ferving  milk  in  a  whoiefome  and  uncorrupted  Rate,  but 
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the  making  of  butter  and  checfe  from  it,  it  may  dev 
fervedly  be  accounted  as  important  a  part  of  hufbandry  ment  of  the 
as  any ;  and  accordingly  feveral  treatifes  have  been  r)any» 
written  exprefsly  upon  the  fubjecl,  "206^* 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  the  fubjedt  feems  Dr  Ander. 
to  be  confidered  in  as  accurate  and  fcientiiic  a  mannerly’*  opi- 
by  Dr  Anderfon  as  by  any  perfon  who  has  treated  this  J^ons  on. 
matter  ;  at  leafi  as  far  as  legards  the  making  of  butter.  0£ hotter”** 
The  requifites  for  manufacturing  this  valuable  commo¬ 
dity,  according  to  him,  are  the  following  : 

1.  Do  have  cows  of  a  good  quality .  In  this  we  are  to 
attend  more  to  the  quantity  of  cream  which  the  milk 
of  a  cow  yields,  than  to  the  abfolute  quantity  of  milk  ; 
and  this  may  commonly  be  judged  of  from  the  thick- 
nefs  of  it.  The  fmall  Alderney  cows  (he  fays)  afford 
the  richeft  milk  hitherto  known  ;  though  there  are 
many  individuals  of  different  kinds  which'  afford  much 
richer  milk  than  others  ;  and  thefe  ought  carefully  to  be 
fought  after,  that  a  good  breed  may  be  eflablifhed. 

2.  Do  male  the  cows  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 

For  this  purpofe  they  muR  have  plenty  of  food  ;  and  of 
all  other  kinds  the  Dodior  determines  grafs  to  be  the 
beR  ;  and  that  grafs  which  fprings  up  fpontaneoully  on 
rich  dry  foils  to  be  the  belt  of  all.  He  is  of  opinion, 
however,  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  o/Jpaftures,  as  many 
fuppofe,  more  than  in  new  ones  ;  and  he  affures  us,  that 
he  has  feen  much  richer  butter  made  from  the  milk  of 
cows  fed  upon  hay  from  clover  and  rye-grafs  in  the 
houfe,  than  fuch  as  had  liberty  to  range  in  old  paRures. 

He  thinks,  however,  that  the  cows  fhould  be  permitted 
to  paRure  at  pleafure  during  the  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings,  but  at  noon  lliould  be  taken  into  a  houfe,  and  fup- 
piicd  with  frefli  food.  If  abundantly  fed,  they  fhould 
be  milked  three  times  a  day ;  and  as  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  that  this  operation  be  properly  performed,  only 
confidential  ptrfons  fhould  be  employed.  Fie  fuppofes 
that  a  cow^  w^ell  fed,  will  give  as  much  milk  each 
time  when  milked  thrice,  as  when  milked  only  twice. 

3.  Dhe  qualities  of  the  milk  itfelf  Thefe  are  reduced 
by  our  author  to  the  following  aphorifms.  1.  Of  the 
milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  any  time,  that  which  comes 
fir  ft  is  al  ways  thinneft,  and  continues  to  increafe  in 
thicknefs  to  the  very  laft  drop.  This,  as  well  as  all 
the  fucceeding  ones,  are  proved  by  experiment ;  and  fo 
great  is  tne  importance  of  attending  to  it,  that  “  the 
perfon  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his  cow's,  lofts  but 
half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  lofes,  in  fa<ft,  as  much  cream  as 
would  be  afforded  by  fix  or  eight  pints  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  lofes  befidesthat  part  of  the  cream  which  a- 
lone  can  give  richnefsand  high  flavour  to  his  butter.” 

2.  When  milk  thrown  up  cream  to  the  furface,  that 
portion  which  rifes  firfl  wull  be  thicker,  and  of  better 
quality,  as  well  as  in  greater  quantity,  than  that  w'hich 
rifes  in  a  fecond  equal  portion  of  time.  3.  Thick 
milk  throws  up  a  fmaller  quantity  of  cream  to  the 
furface  than  fuch  as  is  thinner  ;  but  that  cream  is  of 
a  richer  quality.  If  water  be  added  to  that  thick 
milk,  it  will  afford  a  confiderably  greater  quantity  of 
cream  than  before,  hut  it3  quality  is  at  the  fame  time 
greatly  debafed.  4.  Milk  when  carried  in  veffels  to 
any  diftance,  fo  as  to  fuffer  confiderable  agitation,  ne¬ 
ver  throws  lip  cream  fo  rich,  nor  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
if  the  fame  had  been  put  into  the  milk-pans  without 
any  agitation.  From  thefe  aphorifms,  the  following 
corollaries  are  Reducible.  1.  The  cows  ought  always 
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Manat  e-  to  be  milked  as  neat-  the  dairy  as  poffible. 
inert  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  (hould  be  kept  by  tnemielves, 
"  that  the  good  cows  may  be  diftingnifhed  from  the  bad. 

5.  For  butter  of  a  very  fine  quality,  the  firft  drawn 
milk  ought  always  to  be  kept  feparate  from  the  lalt. 

Our  author  now  commends  the  method  uled  by 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  where  every  cow  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  fuckle  her  own  calf.  The  calves  are  kept  in 
iri  theHigh-  an  inclofure  till  the  time  of  milking,  when  they  are 
lands  of  auowed  to  come  to  the  door.  Each  calf  there  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  fuck  its  dam  as  long  as  the  milk-maid 
pleafes  ;  when  it  is  driven  away,  and  the  woman  milks 
the  remainder.  Thus  they  obtain  only  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  but  of  exceeding  good  quality  ;  and  to 
this  praaice  Dr  Anderfon  afcribes  the  nchnefs  of  the 
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Highland  butter,  which  is  ufually  attributed  to  the  old 
grafs  in  the  remote  glens  of  the  Highlands.  In )  Plac®s 
where  this  praaice  cannot  be  economically  followed, 
the  Do&or  recommends  to  keep  the  milk  which  comes 
firtt,  and  that  which  comes  laft,  feparate  from  each  o- 
ther.  The  former  might  be  fold  fweet,  or  made  into 
clieefe.  Another  ufe  our  author  mentions,  viz. 

„  “  Take  common  Ikimmed  milk  when  it  begins  to 

TJfeful  Pre-  turn  four  j  put  it  info  an  upright  churn  or  barrel  with 
paration  of  one  0f  Jts  ends  out,  or  any  other  convenient  vellel , 
fweet  milk.  pome  water,  and  pour  it  into  a  tub  that  is  large 
enough  to  contain  with  eafe  the  veffel  in  which  the 
milk  was  put.  Set  the  veffel  containing  the  milk  into 
the  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  the  fpace 

of  one  night.  In  the  morning  it  will  be  found  that 

the  milk  hath  feparated  into  two  parts  ;  a  thick  cream¬ 
like  fub dance  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
veffel,  and  a  thin,  ferous,  watery  part  that  remains 
in  the  bottom :  draw  off  the  thin  part  (called  here 
wiV),  by  opening  a  Hop-cock  placed  for  that  purpofe 
dole' above  the  bottom,  and  teferve  the  cream  for  ufe. 
Not  much  lefs  than  the  half  of  the  milk  is  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  a  fort  of  cream,  which  when  well  made  feems 
to  be  as  rich  and  fat  as  real  cream  itfelf,  and  is  only 
diftinguifhable  from  that  by  its  fournefs.  It  is  eaten 
with  fugar,  and  efleemed  a  great  delicacy  ;  and  dual¬ 
ly  fells  at  double  the  price  of  unlkimmed  milk. 

4  Befides  feparating  the  firft  from  the  laft  drawn  milk, 
it  will  be  neceffary  alfo  to  take  nothing  but  the  cream 
firft  feparated  from  the  belt  milk.  The  remainder  of 
the  milk  may  be  employed  either  in  making  cheeks, 
or  allowed  to  throw  up  cream  for  butter  of  an  inierior 
quality.  5-  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  butter  of  the  very 
bell  quality,  could  be  made  only  in  a  dairy  of  confi- 
derable  extent,  as  only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  milk  of 
each  cow  could  be  fet  apart  for  it.  6.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  butter  and  cheefe  can  be  made  in  a  eon- 
fiftency  with  one  another  ;  the  beft  of  the  milk  being 
fet  apart  for  the  former,  and  the  word  for  the  latter. 
But  as  perhaps  no  perfon  would  choofe  to  give  luch 
a  price  for  the  very  beft  butter  as  would  indemmly 
the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  expence,  it  may  be  lut- 
ficient  to  take  only  the  firft  drawn  half  of  the  milk  for 
cheefe,  and  ufe  the  remainder  for  butter;  and  the 
cream  of  this,  even  though  allowed  to  Hand  till  it 
begins  to  turn  four,  will  always  yield  butter  of  a 
much  fuperior  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  proper- 
ties  of  a  dairy.  The  milk-houle  ought  to  be  cool  in 
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2.  The  fummer  and  warm  in  winter  ;  fo  that  an  equal  tern- 
perature  may  be  preferved  throughout  the  year.  It 
ought  alfo  to  be  dry,  fo  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  v 
fweet  and  clean  at  all  times.  A  feparate  building 
(hould  be  erefted  for  the  purpofe,  near  a  cool  lpring 
or  running  water,  where  the  cows  may  have  eafy  ac- 
cefs  to  it,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  incommo¬ 
ded  by  ftagnant  water.  The  apartment  where  the 
milk  Hands  (hould  be  well  thatched,  have  thick  walls, 
and  a  ventilator  in  the  top  for  admitting  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  There  (hould  alfo  be  an  apartment  with 
a  fire-place  and  cauldron,  forthe  purpofe  of  fcaldtngand 
cleaning  the  veffels.  The  Doftor  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
temperature  of  from  50  to  55  degrees  is  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  for  feparating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
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proper  means  this  might  eafily  be  kept  up,  or  nearly 

fo,  both  fummer  and  winter.  410 

The  uteri  fils  of  the  dairy  (hould  be  all  made  °f  Wooden 
wood,  in  preference  either  to  lead,  copper,  or _  even  foable  to 
caft  iron.  Thefe  metals  are  all  very  eafily  foluble  in  cvery  other 
acids  ;  the  folutions  of  the  two  firft  highly  poifonous  ;  kind, 
and  though  the  latter  is  innocent,  the  tafte  of  it  might 
render  the  produfts  highly  difagreeable.  1  he  cream¬ 
ing  difhes,  when  properly  cleaned,  fweet,  and  cool; 
ought  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  foon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow,  having  been  firft  carefully  (trained 
through  a  cloth,  or  clofe  drainer  made  of  hair  or 
wire:  the  Doftor prefers  filver  wire  to  every  other.  The 
creaming  difhes  ought  never  to  exceed  three  inches 
in  depth  ;  but  they  may  be  fo  broad  as  to  contain  a 
gallon  or  a  gallon  and  an  half;  when  filled  they  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  (helves  of  the  milkhoufe,  and  remain 
there  until  the  cream  be  fully  feparated.  If  the 
fineft  butter  be  intended,  the  milk  ought  not  to  Hand 
above  fix  or  eight  hours,  but  for  ordinary  butter  it 
may  Hand  twelve  hours  or  more  ;  yet  if  the  dairy  be 
very  large,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  cream  will  be  fepa- 
.rated  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  for  making  the  belt 
butter.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  off  as  nicely  as  poflibte 
by  a  lkimming;di(h,  without  lifting  any  of  the  milk  ; 
and  immediately  after  put  into  a  veffri  by  itfelf,  until  a 
proper  quantity  for  churning  be  collected.  A  hrm, 
neat,  wooden  barrel  feems  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  open  at  one  end,  and  having  a  lid  fitted  to  clofe 
it.  A  cock  or  fpigot  ought  to  be  fixed  near  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  draw  off  any  thin  or  ferous  part  which  may 
drain  from  the  cream;  the  inf.de  of  the  opening  (hould 
be  covered  with  a  bit  of  fine  filver  wire  gauze,  m  or¬ 
der  to  keep  back  the  cream  while  the  feium  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  pafs  ;  and  the  barrel  (hould  be  inclined  a  little 
on  its  (land,  to  allow  the  whole  to  run  off.  2tr 

The  Do&or  contradi£ts  the  opinion  that  very  fine  Qream 
butter  cannot  be  obtained,  except  from  cream  that  is  0uKht  to 
not  above  a  day  old.  On  the  contrary,  he  infills  that  be  kept 
it  is  only  in  very  few  cafes  that  even  tolerably  good  ‘ ’™re  it  b 
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butter  can  be  obtained  from  cream  that  is  not  above  matje  into 
one  day  old.  The  reparation  of  butter  from  cream  butter, 
only  takes  place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  acidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before  that 
acidity  lias  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  agitation  inuft  be  continued  till  the 
time  that  the  fournefs  is  produced  ;  after  which  the 


butter  begins  to  form.  “  In  fummer,  while  the 
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climature  Ts  warm,  the  heating  may  be,  without  very 
much  difficulty,  continued  until  the  acidity  be  pro- 
5  E  2  duced, 
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™™Tiht6?C'd’  fV-a‘  bu“er  ma>'.  be  Sat :  but  in  this  cafe 
the  procefs  is  ong  and  tedious;  and  the  butter  is  for 
the  moft  part  of  a  foft  confidence,  ,and  tough  and 
gluey  to  the  touch.  If  this  procefs  be  attempted 
during  the  cold  weather  in  winter,  butter  can  fcarcely 
be  in  any  way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application  of 
fome  great  degree  of  heat,  which  fometimes  affiits  in 
producing  a  very  inferior  kind  of  butter,  white,  hard, 
and  brittle,  and  a  I  mod  unfit  for  any  culinary  purpofe 
whatever.  The  judicious  farmer,  therefore,"  will  not 
attempt  to  imitate  this  practice,  but  will  allow  his 
cream  to  remain  in  the  veffel  appropriated  for  keeping 
it,  until  it  has  acquired  the  proper  degree  of  acidity. 
There  is  no  rule  for  determining  how  long  it  is  to  be 
kept;  but  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  great 
latitude  is  allowable  in  this  cafe  ;  and  that  if  no  ftrous 
matter  be  allowed  to  lodge  among  the  cream,  it  may 
be^kept  good  for  making  butter  a  great  many  weeks/ 
The  churn  in  which  butter  is  made  like  wife  admits 
of  confiderable  diverfity  ;  but  our  author  prefers  the 
old-fa fhioned  upright  churn  to  all  other?,  on  account 
cf  its  being  more  eafdy  cleaned.  The  labour,  when 
the  cream  improperly  prepared,  bethinks,  very  trifling. 
Much  greater  nicety,  he  fays,  is  required  in  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  churning  than  moll  people  are  aware  ot ;  as 
a  few  hafty  and  irregular  flrokes  will  render  butter 
bad,  which  ctherwife  would  have  been  of  the  frndt 
quality.  After  the  procefs  is  over,  the  whole  ought 
to  be  leparated  from  the  milk,  aud  put  into  a  clean 
difh  ;  the  infide  of  which,  if  made  of  wood,  ought  to 
be  well  rubbed  with  common  fait,  to  prevent  the  but¬ 
ter  from  adhering  to  it.  The  butter  ihould  be  preffed 
and  worked  with  a  fiat  wooden  laddie  or  fkimming 
difh,  having  a  fhort  handle,  fo  as  to  force  out  all  the 
milk  that  was  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  mafs.  This 
operation  requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  ilrength 
as  well  as  dexterity  ;  but  our  author  condemns  the 
beating  up  of  the  butter  with  the  hand  as  “  an  indeli¬ 
cate  and  barbarous  prattlce.”  In  like  manner  lie 
o 
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condemns  the  employing  of  cold  water  in  this  opera¬ 
tion,  to  avaJJj  the  butter  as  it  is  called.  Thus,  he  fays, 
the  quality  of  it  is  debafed  in  an  aftoniftiing  degree. 
If  it  is  too  foft,  it  may  be  put  into  fmall  veffels,  and 
tliefe  allowed  to  fvvim  in  a  tub  of  cold  water;  but  the 
water  ought  never  to  touch  the  butter.  The  beating 
fhould  be  continued  till  the  milk  be  thoroughly  fepa- 
rated,  but  not  till  the  butter  become  tough  and  gluey; 
and  after  this  is  completely  done,  it  is  next  to  be  fak¬ 
ed.  '  The  veffel  into  which  it  is  to  be  put  mult  be 
well  feafoned  with  boiling  water  feveral  times  poured 
into  it  ;  the  infide  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  common 
fait,  and  a  little  melted  butter  poured  into  the  cavity 
between  the  bottom  and  (ides,  fo  as  to  make  it  even 
with  the  bottom  ;  and  it  is  then  fit  for  receiving  the 
blitter.  Inftead  of  common  fait  alone,  the  Dodhor  re- 
Comrofi-  commeQds  following  compofition.  “  Take  of  fu- 
ticn  for  gar  one  part,  of  nitre  one  part,  and  of  the  bell  Spanifh 
prefer ving  great  fait  two  parts.  Beat  the  whole  into  a  line  povv- 
butter*  der,  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  by  for  ufe. 

One  ounce  of  this  is  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  butter  as  foon  as  it  is  freed  from  the  milk, 
•and  then  immediately  put  into  the  veffel  defigned  to 
hold  it  ;  after  which  it  mud  be  preffed  fo  clofe  as  to 
Irave  no  air-holes ;  the  furface  is  to  be  fmoothed  and 
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covered  with  a  piece  of  linen,  and  over  that  a  piece  of  Manaee. 
wet  parchment  ;  or  in  defedt  of  this  lad,  fine  linen mcntofr  the 
that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  hatter,  exaftly  fitted  Vi,:rr- 
to  the  edges  of  the  veffel  all  round,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air  as  much  as  poffible.  When  quite  full,  the  caik 
is  to  be  covered  in  like  manner,  and  a  little  melted 
butter  put  round  the  edges,  in  order  to  till  u;>  effec¬ 
tually  every  cranny,  and  totally  to  exclude  the  air. 

“  If  all  this  (fays  the  Doftor)  be  carefully  done,  the 
butter  may  be  kept  perfectly  found  in  this 'climate  for 
many  years.  How  many  years  I  cannot  tell;  but  [ 
have  feen  it  two  years  old,  and  in  every  refpedt  as 
fvveet  and  found  as  when  only  a  month  old.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  that  butter  cured  in  this  man¬ 
ner  does  not  take  well  till  it  has  Hood  at  lead  a  fort¬ 
night  after  being  failed  ;  but  after  that  period  is  dap- 
led,  it  eats  with  a  rich  marrowy  taite  that  110  other  but¬ 
ter  ever  acquires  ;  and  it  takes  fo  little  fait,  that  a  per- 
on  w'10  had  been  accuiiomcd  to  eat  butter  cured  with 
common  fait  only,  would  not  imagine  it  had  got  one- 
founh  part  of  the  fait  uectffary  to  preferve  it.”  Our 
author  is  of  opinion,  that  itrong  brine  may  be  ufeful 
to  pour  upon  the  furface  during  the  time  it  is  ulin  r, 
in  order  the  more  effeftually  to"  preferve  it  from  the 
air,  and  to  avoid  rancidity.  2T s 

As  butter  contains  a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  mat- To  PrePar« 
ter  much  more  putrefcible  than  the  pure  oily  part,  outv“  j"  for 
author  recommends  the  pm  Hying  it  from  this  mud- warm  di- 
lage,  by  melting  in  a  conical  veffel,  in  which  the  muci-  mates, 
lage  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  the  pure  oily  part  fwim- 
miug  at  top.  This  will  be  ufeful  when  butter  is  to  be 
fent  a  long  voyage  to  warm  climates,  as  the  pure  part 
will  keep  much  better  than  when  mixed  with  the 
other.  He  propofes  another  method  of  prefervino  1P,\fervcd 
butter,  w*.  by  mixing  it  with  honey,  which  is  very  >  ley' 
antiteptic,  and  mixes  intimately  with  the  butter.  Thus 
mixed,  it  eats  very  pleafaiitly,  and  may  perhaps  be 
iuccefs.ully  ufed  with  a  medicinal  intention. 

The  other  grand  object  of  the  dairy  is  cheefe.  Mai”*  of 
making,  which  in  iome  counties  of  England  becomes  cheek* 
a  very  confiderable  article.  In  this  the  fame  precau¬ 
tion  is  to  be  obferved  as  with  regard  to  butter  ;  viz, 
the  milk  ought  not  to  be  agitated  by  carrying  to  any 
ddUnce  ;  nor  ought  the  cows  to  be  violently  driven 
before  they  are  milked,  which  reduces  the  milk  aimoft 
to  the.  fame  flat e  as  if  agitated  in  a  barrel  or  churn, 
lo  this  caufe  Mr  Twarnley,  who  has  written  a  treatife 
upon  dairy  management,  attributes  the  great  difficulty 
fometimes  met  with  ,  in  making  the  milk  coagulate  ; 
four  or  five  hours  being  fometimes  neceffary  inilead  of 
one  (the  ufual  time  employed);  and  even  after  all,  the 
curd  will  be  of  fuch  a  foft  nature,  that  the  cheefe  will 
fwell,  puff  up,  and  rent  in  innumerable  places  without 
ever  coming  to  that  foil'd  confidence  which  it  ought 
to  have.  As  this  frequently  happens  in  conftquence 
of  heat,  Mr  Twamley  advifes  to  mix  a  little  cold 
fpring-water  with  the  milk.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to 
put  in  more  rennet  when  the  curd  appears  difficult  to 
be  formed  ;  for  this,  after  having  once  formed  the  curd 
by  the  ufe  of  a  certain  quantity,  will  diffolve  it  again 
by  the  addition  of  more.  218 

The  mod  common  defe&s  of  cheefe  are  its  appear- 
ing  when  cut  full  of  fmall  holes  called  eyes  ;  its  puffing  cLtfcT 
up,  cracking,  and  pouring  out  quantities  of  thin  ferous 

liquor  ; 
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JMaiujje-  Hqubr  ;  becoming  aftei  wards  rotten  and  full  Oi  mag- 
mrnt  of  the  g0>8  in  thofe  places  from  which  the  liquor  iffued.  All 
l)Airy •  this*  according  to  our  author,  proceeds  from  .the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  fubftance  called  by  him  JIlp  curd,  a  kind  of 
half  coagnlum,  incapable  of  a  thorough  union  with  the 
true  curd,  and  which  when  broken  into  very  fmall  bits 
produces  eyes ;  but  if  in  larger  pieces,  occa hons  thofe 
rents  and  cracks  in  the  cheefe  already  mentioned  ;  for 
though  this  kind  of  curd  retains  its  coagulated  nature 
for  fume  time,  it  always  fooner  or  later  diliolves  into 
a  ferous  liquid  This  kind  of  curd  may  be  produced, 
i.  By  tiling  the  milk  too  hot.  2.  By  had  runner. 

3.  By  not  allowing  the  curd  a  proper  time  to  form. 
The  fir  ft  of  thefe  is  remedied  by  the  ufe  of  cold  water, 
which  our  author  fays  is  fo  far  from  being  detrimental 
to  the  quality  of  the  cheefe,  that  it  really  promotes 
the  ad! ion  of  the  runnet  upon  the  milk.  The  fecond, 
viz.  a  knowledge  of  good  from  bad  runnet,  can  only 
be  acquired  by  long  practice,  and  no  particular  direc¬ 
tions  can  bo  given,  farther  than  that  the  utrnofl  care 
ta 
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_ken  that  it  have  no  putrid  tendency,  nor 
rancidity  from  too  great  heat  in  drying.  The 


rule  that  can  be  given  for  its  preparation  is  to 


it  ^  ~  . . . .  J  *• 

after  it  is  cold,  fwill  it  a  little  in  water ;  rub  it 
well  with  fait ;  then  fill  it  with  the  fame,  and  after¬ 
wards  cover  it.  Some  cut  them  open  and  fpread  them 
in  fait,  putting  them  in  layers  above  one  another,  let¬ 
ting  them  continue  in  the  brine  they  produce,  fome- 
times  llirring  or  turning  them  for  four,  fix,  or  nine 
months  ;  after  which  they  are  opened  to  dty,  ftretch- 
ed  out  upon  (licks  or  fphnts.  They  may  be  ufed  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  dried,  though  it  is  reckoned  bell 
to  keep  them  till  they  be  a  year  old  before  they  are 
ufed.  The  bell  method  of  making  the  runnet  from 
the  (kins,  according  to  our  author,  is  the  following  • 
pure  fnrimr-water,  in 


4<  Take  pure  ipring-water,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  runnet  you  intend  to  make  ;  it  is  thought  bed 
by  fome  two  fkins  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  boil  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  makes  it  fofter  or  more  pure  ;  make  it 
with  fait  into  brine  that  will  fwim  an  egg;  then  let  it 
Hand  till  the  heat  is  gone  off  to  about  the  heat  of 
blood* warm  ;  then  put  your  maw- (kin  in,  either  cut 
in  pieces  or  whole  ;  the  former  I  fhould  imagine  bell 
or  molt  convenient  ;  letting  it  Iteep  24  hours,  after 
which  it  will  be  lit  for  ufe.  Such  quantity  as  is 
judged  neceffary  mull  then  be  put  into  the  milk;  about 
a  tea  cupful  being  neceffary  for  ten  cows  milk;  though 
in  this  refpedt  very  particular  directions  cannot  be 
given.” 

in  the  Bath  Papers,  Mr  Hazard  gives  the  following 
receipt  for  making  runnet.  “  When  the  maw-fkin  is 
well  prepared  and  fit  for  the  purpoie,  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  foft  water,  clean  and  fweet,  fhould  be 
mixed  with  fait,  wherein  fhould  be  put  fweet  brier, 
rofe-leaves  and  flowers,  cinamon  mace,  cloves,  mace, 
and  in  fhort  rim  oil  every  fort  of  fpice  and  aromatic 
that  can  be  procured  ;  and  if  thefe  are  put  into  two 
quarts  of 'water,  they  mult  boil  gently  till  the  liquor 
is  reduced  to  three  pints,  and  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
this  liquid  is  not  fnioked  ;  it  fhould  be  fhained  clear 
from  the  fpices,  &c.  and  when  found  not  to  be  wai  fil¬ 
er  than  milk  from  the  cow,  it  fhould  be  poured  upon 
the  veil  or  maw ;  a  lemon  may  then  be  iliced  into  it, 
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when  it  may  remain  a  day  or*. two;  after  which  it  klmage- 
fhould  be  (trained  again  and  puwinto  a  bottle,  where  ifm2rito  r  2 
well  corked  it  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or  , 
more  ;  it  will  fmell  like  a  perfume,  and  a  fmall  quan-, 
tity  of  it  will  turn  the  milk  and  give  the  cheefe  a 
pleating  flavour.”  He  adds,  that  if  the  veil  or  maw 
be  faked  and  dried  for  a  week  or  two  near  the  fire,  it  22l 
will  do  for  the  purpofe  again  almofl  as  well  as  before.  Particulars 
In  the  making  of  cheefe,  fuppoling  the  runnet  to^  ^ob- 
be  of  a  good  quality,  the  following  particulars  mull  taking  of 
be  obferved  :  i.  The  proper  degree  of  heat.  Thischecfcf 
ought  to  be  what  is  called  milk-warm ,  or  <c  a  few 
degrees  removed  from  coolnefs,”  according  to  Mr 
Twamley  ;  coufiderably  below  the  heat  of  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  If  too  hot,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
a  proper  temperature  by  cold  water,  as  already 
mentioned.  2.  The  time  allowed  for  the  runnet 
to  take  effect.  This,  our  author  obferves,  ought 
never  to  be  kfs  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  procefs 
may  be  accelerated,  particularly  by  putting  fait  to  the 
milk  before  the  runnet  is  added.  Mr  Twamley  ad- 
viies  two  handfuls  to  ten  or  twelve  cows  milk;  but  lie 
a  (fares  us,  that  no  bad  confequence  can  follow  from 
the  curd  being  formed  ever  fo  foon  ;  as  it  then  only 
becomes  more  folid  and  lit  for  making  cheefe  of  a  pro¬ 
per  quality.  3.  To  prevent  any  difficulty  in  fepara- 
ting  the  curd  from  the  whey,  prepare  a  long  cheefe 
knife  from  lath  ;  one  edge  being  lharpened  to  cut  the 
curd  acrofs  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  tub,  crofting  it 
with  lines  checketwife  ;  by  which  means  the  whey 
rifes  through  the  vacancies  made  by  the  knife,  and  the 
curd  finks  with  much  more  eafe.  A  iieve  has  alfo 
been  ufed  with  fuccefs,  in  order  to  feparate  the  whey 
perfectly  from  the  curd.  4.  Having  got  the  curd  ail 
lirm  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  take  the  whey  from  it ; 
let  it  (land  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  before  you 
put  it  into  the  vat  to  break  it.  If  any  bitsof  (lip-curd 
fwim  among  the  whey,  pour  it  ail  off  together  rather 
than  put  it  among  the  cheefe,  fur  the  reafons  already 
given.  Some  dairy-women  allow  the  curd  to  Hand 
for  two  hours ';  by  which  time  it  is  become  of  fo  firm 
a  nature,  that  no  breaking  is  neceffary  :  they  have  only 
to  cut  it  in  dices,  put  it  into  the  vat,  and  work  it  well 
by  fqueezing  thoroughly  to  make  it  lit  clofe  ;  then 
put  it  into  the  prefs.  Our  author,  however,  approver 
more  of  the  method  of  breaking  the  curd,  as  lets  apt 
to  make  the  cheefe  hard  and  horny.  5.  When  the 
whey  is  of  a  white  colour,  it  is  a  certain  iign  that  the 
curd  has  not  fubfided  ;  but  if  the  method  juft  now  laid 
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down  be  followed,  tire  whey  will  always  be 
colour;  indeed  this  colour  of  the  whey  is  always  a  cer¬ 
tain  criterion  of  the  curd  having  been  properly  managed. 

6.  The  bed  method  of  preventing  cheefe  from  heaving, 
is  to  avoid  making  the  runnet  too  throng,  to  take  care 
that  it  be  clean,  and  not  tainted  ;  to  be  certain  that  the 
curd  is  fully  come,  and  not  to  Rir  it  before  the  air  has 
had  time  to  efcape  ;  a  quantity  of  air  being  always  dif- 
charged  in  this  as  in  many  other  chemical  procefies. 

7,  Cheefe  is  very  apt  to  fplit  in  confequeuce  of  being 
“  faked  within,”'  efpecially  when  the  vat  is  about  half 
Hied.  In  this  cafe  the  curd,  though  feparated  only  in 
a  fmall  degree  by  the  fait,  never  clofes^  or  joins  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Mr  Twamley  prefers  fatting  in  the  milk 
greatly  to  this  method.  8.  Dry  cracks  in  cheefe  are 
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generally  produced  by  keeping  curd  from  one  meal  to 
another,  and  letting  the  firft  become  too  ftiff  and  hard 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other.  9.  Curdly  or 
wrinkle-coated  cheefe  is  caufed  by  four  milk.  Cheefe 
made  of  cold  milk  is  apt  to  be  hard,  or  to  break  and 
fly  before  the  knife.  10.  Such  coated  cheefe  is  caufed 
by  being  made  too  cold,  as  cheefe  that  is  made  in  win¬ 
ter  or  late  in  autumn  is  apt  to  be,  unlefs  laid  in  a  warm 
room  after  it  is  made. 

Cheefe  is  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made  :  Thus,  in  Glouceflerfhire, 
what  is  called  the  fecond  or  two-meal  cheefe,  is  made 
from  one  meal  of  new  milk  and  one  of  fkimmed  or  old 
milk,  having  the  cream  taken  away.  Skimmed  cheefe, 
or  jlet  milk  cheefe,  is  made  entirely  from  fkimmed  milk, 
the  cream  having  been  taken  off  to  make  butter.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Suffolk  chcefey  and  is  much  ufed  at 
fea  ;  being  lefs  liable  to  be  affeCed  by  the  heat  of  warm 
climates  than  the  other  kinds.  A  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  quality  of  it, 
which  our  author  fuppofes  to  arife  chiefly  from  greater 
care  being  taken  in  fome  places  than  in  others. 

Slip  coat  or  foft  cheefe  is  made  entirely  of  flip-curd, 
and  diflblves  into  a  kind  of  creamy  liquor;  which  is  a 
demonftration  of  the  nature  of  this  curd  as  already 
mentioned.  It  is  commonly  computed,  that  as  much 
milk  is  required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  as  two 
of  cheefe  ;  and  even  more  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
the  paflures  afford  but  little  cream. — For  further  parti¬ 
culars  with  regard  to  thefe  two  commodities,  fee  the 
articles  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Sect.  X.  Making  of  Fruit-Liquors, 

These,  as  objects  of  Britiih  hufbandry,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  two,  Cycler  and  Perry ;  the  manufacturing  of 
which  forms  a  capital  branch  in  our  fruit-counties, 
and  of  which  the  improvement  muff  be  confidered 
as  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  but  particu¬ 
larly  fo  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftridls  where  thefe 
liquors  conftitute  their  common  beverage. 

Excellence  Cyder  and  perry,  when  genuine  and  in  high  per- 
ofeyderand  fedtion,  are  excellent  vinous  liquors,  and  are  cer- 
.perry.  tainly  far  more  wholefome  than  many  others  which 
at  prefen t  are  in  much  higher  eftimation.  When 
the  muft  is  prepared  from  the  choiceft  fruit,  and  un¬ 
dergoes  the  exadt  degree  of  vinous  fermentation  re- 
quifite  to  its  perfedtion,  the  acid  and  the  fweet  are 
fo  admirably  blended  with  the  aqueous,  oily,  and  fpi- 
ritous  principles,  and  the  whole  fo  imbued  with  the 
grateful  flavour  of  the  rinds,  and  the  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  bitter  of  the  kernels,  that  it  affumes  a  new  cha- 
radter  ;  grows  lively,  fparkling,  and  exhilarating  ;  and 
when  completely  mellowed  by  time,  the  liquor  becomes 
at  once  highly  delicious  to  the  palate,  and  congenial 
to  the  conftitution  ;  fuperior  in  every  refpedt  to  moft 
other  Englifh  wines,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  many 
f  Bath  Pa -  of  the  belt  foreign  wines.  Such  (fays  Dr  Fothergill  f  ) 
f>er$,  vol.  v.  would  it  be  pronounced  by  all  competent  judges,  were 
it  not  for  the  popular  prejudice  annexed  to  it  as  a  cheap 
home-brewed  liquor,  and  confequently  within  the  reach 
of  the  vulgar.  To  compare  fuch  a  liquor  with  the 
foreign  fiery  fophifticated  mixtures  often  imported  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  wines,  would  be  to  degrade  it ;  for 
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it  certainly  furpaffes  them  in  flavour  and  pleafantnefs,  Fruit- Li¬ 
as  much  as  it  excels  them  in  wholefomenefs  and  cheap-  fluors 
nefs.  But  rarely  do  we  meet  with  perry  or  cyder  ofU~~v~"“J 
this  fuperior  quality.  For  what  is  generally  fold  by 
dealers  arid  inn- keepers  is  a  poor,  meagre,  vapid  li¬ 
quor,  prone  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  of  courfe  224 
very  injurious  to  the  conflitution.  Is  it  not  very  mor-  Art  of  no¬ 
tifying,  after  the  experience  of  fo  many  centuries,  kin£ theni 
that  the  art  of  preparing  thofe  ancient  Britiih  liquors  un-^ 
fliould  (till  be  fo  imperfectly  underftood  as  yet  to  feem  toderftooJ. 
be  in  its  very  infancy  ? — That  throughout  the  princi¬ 
pal  cyder  diftriCs,  the  praCice  fliould  ftill  reft  on  the 
moft  vague  indeterminate  principles,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  liquor  fhould  depend  rather  on  a  lucky 
random  hit,  than  on  good  management !  Yet  fuch  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  really  the  cafe  even  among  the  moft  expe¬ 
rienced  cyder-makers  of  Herefordfliire  and  Gloucef- 
terfhire. 

Mr  Marfhall,  that  nice  obferver  of  rural  affairs,  in 
his  late  tour*  through  thofe  counties  (expreftly  un-  *  Rural  E- 
dertaken  for  the  purpofe  of  inquiry  on  this  fubjeC),^*  of  Glou* 
informs  us,  that  fcarcely  two  of  thefe  proftffional  ar- ccfe^P'lre> 
tifts  are  agreed  as  to  the  management  of  fome  of  the11'  * 
moft  effential  parts  of  the  procefs.  That  palpable  er-  Errors 
rors  are  committed  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  ga-  pointed 
thering  the  fruit — in  laying  it  up — in  negleCling  to  ou£* 
feparate  the  unfound — and  to  grind  properly  the  rind3 
and  kernels,  See .  That  the  method  of  conducing 
the  vinous  fermentation,  the  moft  critical  part  of  the 
operation,  and  which  (tamps  the  future  value  of  the 
liquor,  is  by  no  means  afeertained;  While  fome  pro¬ 
mote  the  fermentation  in  a  fpacious  open  vat,  others 
reprefs  it  by  inclofing  the  liquor  in  a  hogfhead,  or 
drive  to  prevent  it  altogether.  That  no  determinate 
point  of  temperature  is  regarded,  and  that  the  ufe  of 
the  thermometer  is  unknown  or  negleCed.  That  they 
are  as  little  confident  as  to  the  time  of  racking  off ; 
and  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  only  once,  or  five 
or  fix  times  repeated.  That  for  fining  down  the  li¬ 
quor,  many  have  recourfe  to  that  odious  article, 
bullock’s  blood,  when  the  intention  might  be  much 
better  anfwered  by  whites  of  eggs  or  ifinglafs.  And, 
finally,  that  the  capricious  tafte  of  particular  cu- 
ftomers  is  generally  confulted,  rather  than  the  real 
excellence  of  the  liquor  ;  and  confequently  that  a 
very  imperfect  liquor  is  often  vended,  which  tends  to 
reduce  the  price,  to  difgrace  the  vender,  and  to  bring 
the  ufe  of  cyder  and  perry  into  difrepute. 

The'  art  of  making  vinous  liquors  is  a  curious  che¬ 
mical  procefs;  and  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on  a  dex¬ 
terous  management  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  be- 
fides  a  clofe  attention  to  fundry  minute  circumftapces, 
the  theory  of  which  is  perhaps  not  yet  fully  underftood 
by  the  ableft  chemifts.  Can  we  longer  wonder  then  that 
fo  many  errors  fliould  be  committed  by  illiterate  cyder- 
makers,  totally  unverfed  in  the  firft  principles  of  the 
chemical  art  ?  Some  few,  indeed,  more  enlightened 
than  their  brethren,  and  lefs  bigotted  to  their  own 
opinions,  by  dint  of  obfervation  ftrike  out  improve¬ 
ments,  and  produce  every  now  and  then  a  liquor  of 
fuperior  quality,  though  perhaps  far  (hort  of  excel¬ 
lence,  yet  ftill  fufficient  to  (how  what  might  poflibly 
be  accomplifhed  by  a  feries  of  new  experiments  con¬ 
duced  on  philofophical  principles.  This  might  lead 
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to-  fucceffive  improvements,  till  at  length  our  Englifh 
fruit-liquors  might  be  carried  to  a  pitch  of  perfeftion 
hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  demand,  both.  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  foon  be  enlarged,  the  prices 
augmented  according  to  the  quality,  the  value  of 
c ftates  increafed,  and  the  health  an*  fpeprority  of 
thefe  counties  proport lonably  advanced.  1  his  might 
alfo  help  to  point  out  a  method  of  correcting  the 
imperfections  of  thefe  liquors  ;  and  of  meliorating 
thefe  of  a  weak  meagre  quality,  by  fafer  and  more 
effectual  means  than  are  now  praftifed  :  and  thoug 
nothing  can  fully  compenfate  the  defect  of  fun- 
ftiine  in  maturing  the  facchanue -juices  in  unfavour- 
able  feafons,  yet  probably  fuch  liquor  might,  with¬ 
out  the  dangerous  and  exptnlive  method  of  boning  in 
a  copper  vtffel,  admit  of  confiderable  improvement  by 
the  addition  of  barm  or  other  fuitable  ferment,  as  yet 
unknown  in  the  practice  of  the  cyder  diftrifts  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  by  a  portion  of  rich  mult,  or  fome 
whole  feme  fweet,  as  honey,  fugar-candy,  or  even  me- 
laffes,  added  in  due  proportion,  previous  to  the  termen 
tation.  In  faft,  it  appears  from  a  late  publication!,  that 
the  Germans  are  known  to  meliorate  their  thin  liar.h 
wines  bv  an  addition  of  concentrated  mult,  not  by 
evaporation,  but  by  freezing.  By  this  Ample  proceis 
they  are  made  to  emulate  good  trench  wines;  a  prac¬ 
ticeworthy  of  imitation,  efpecially  in  the  northern  cli- 

mates. 
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,  both  theft  liquors  is  very  much  the  fame;  and  under 
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the& article  Cyder  a  defcript.on  is  given  of  the  way  in 
which  thofe  fruits  are  gathered,  ground,  andpreffed.  1  he 
mill  is  not  effentially  different  from  that  of  a  common 


.  tanner’s  mill  for  grinding  bark.  It  confilts  of  a  mill- 


an  half  to  four  feet,  and  an  half  in 
mill  and  diameter,  running  on  its  edge  in  a  circuiai  (lone  troug  , 
mU-heufe  fi.om  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  thicknefs,  and  from  on. 

to  two  tuns  in  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  in 
which  this  ftone  runs  is  femewliat  wider  than  the 
thicknefs  of  the  (lone  itfelf;  the  inner  fide  of  the  groove 
rifes  perpendicularly,  but  the  outer  fpreads  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  trough  fix  or  eight 
inches  wider  than  the  bottom;  by  which  means  there 
is  room  for  the  hone  to  run  freely,  and  hkewife  for 
putting  in  the  fruit,  and  flirting  it  up  while  gnnding. 
The  bed  of  a  middle-fized  mill  is  about  9  feet,  fonre 
10,  and  fome  12;  the  whole  being  compofed  of  two, 
three,  or  four  Hones  cramped  together,  and  fimfhed 
after  being  cramped  in  this  manner.  The  bed  f! ones 
are  found  in  the  foreft  of  Dean;  generally  a  dark,  red- 
difh  gritflone.not  calcareous;  for  if  ltwere  of  a  calcare- 
ous  quality,  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruits  would  aft  upon 
it  and  fpoil  the  liquor:  a  clean-grained  gnndflone 
grit  is  the  fitted  fot  the  purpefe.  The  runner  is  mo¬ 
ved  by  means  of  an  axle  pafling  through  the  centre, 
with  a  long  sim  reaching  without  the  bed  of  the  mill, 
for  a  liorfe  to  draw  by  ;  on  the  other  fide  is  a  fherter 
arm  palling  through  the  centre  of  the  flone  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  figure.  An  iron  bolt,  with  a  large  head, 
paffes  through  an  eye,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fwivel 
on  which  the  done  turns,  into  the  end  of  the  inner 
arm  of  the  axis;  and  thus  the  double  motion  of  it  is  ob- 
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talned,  and  the  ftone  kept  perfectly  upright.  There 
ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  on  the  inner  arm  of  the  axis, 
about  a  foot  from  the  runner,  a  cogged  wheel  work- 
inp-  in  a  circle  of  cogs,  fixed  upon  the  bed  oi  the  mill. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  is  to  prevent  the  runner  from  Aiding, 
which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  the  mill  is  full ;  it  likewite 
makes  the  work  more  eafy  for  the  horfe.  Thefe 
wheels  ought  to  be  made  with  great  exaftnefs.  Mr 
Marfhall  obferves,  that  it  is  an  error  to  make  the  liorfe 
draw  by  traces  :  “  The  afting  point  of  draught  (fays 
he),  the  horfe’s  (boulder,  ought,  for  various reafons,  to 
be  applied  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the 
axis  ;  not  two  or  three  yards  before  it  ;  perhaps  of  a 
(mall  mill,  near  one  fourth  of  its  circumference.” 
The  building  in  which  the  mill  is  inclofed  ought  to  be 
of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  horfe  may  have  a  path  of  three 
feet  wide  betwixt  the  mill  and  the  walls  ;  fo  that  a 
middling-fized  mill,  with  its  horfe-path,  takes  up  a 
fpace  of  1 4  or  15  feet  every  way.  The  whole  dimen- 
fions  of  the  mill- houl'c,  according  to  our  author,  to 
render  it  any  way  convenient,  are  24  leet  by  20  :  it 
ought  to  have  a  floor  thrown  over  it  at  the  height  of 
feven  feet ;  with  a  door  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  window  oppofite,  with  the  mill  on  one  fide 
and  the  prefs  on  the  other  fide  of  the  window.  The 
latter  muft  be  as  near  the  mill  as  convenience  will  al¬ 
low,  for  the  more  eafy  conveying  the  ground  fruit 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  prefs,  of  which  the 
principle  will  be  underftood  from  the  figure,  has  its  bed 
or  bottom  about  five  feet  fquare.  This  ought  to  be 
made  entirely  either  of  wood  or  ftone  ;  the  practice- 
of  covering  it  with  lead  being  now  univerfally  known 
to  be  pernicious.  It  has  a  channel  cut  a  few  inches 
within  its  outer  edges,  to  catch  the  liquor  as  it  is  ex- 
preffed,  and  convey  it  to  a  Up  formed  by  a  projection 
on  that  fide  of  the  bed  oppofite  to  the  mill  ;  having 
under  it  a  ftone  trough  or  wooden  vtffel,  funk  with¬ 
in  the  ground,  when  the  bed  is  fixed  low,  to  leceive  it* 
The  prefs  is  worked  with  levers  of  different  lengths  ; 
fir  ft  a  fhort,  and  then  a  moderately  long  one,  both 
worked  by  hand  ;  and  laftly,  a  bar  eighty  01  nine  feet' 
long  worked  by  a  capflane  or  windlafs.  The  expellee 
of  fitting  up  a  mill-houfe  is  not  very  great.  Mr 
Marfhall  computes  it  from  20I.  to  25I.  and,  on 
a  fmall  fcale,  from  iol.  to  15I.  though  much  depends- 
on  the  diflance  and  carriage  of  the  ftone  :  when  once 
fitted  up,  it  will  laft  many  years. 


The  making  of  the  fruit -liquors  under  conftdera- 
tion  requires  an  attention  to  the  following  parti-- 
culars.  1.  The  fruit.  II.  The  grinding.  III.  Pref- 
fing.  IV.  Fermenting.  V.  Correcting.  VI.  Laying 
upf  VII.  Bottling;  each  of  which  heads  is  fubdt- 
vided  into  feveral  others. 
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I.  In  the  management  of  the  fruity  the  following  par-  Manage- 


ticulars  are  to  be  confidered.  _  nient  of  tfi*- 

1.  The  time  of  gathering;  which  varies  according  fruit, 
to  the  nature  of  the  fruit.  The  early  pears  are  fit 
for  the  mill  in  September  ;  but  few  apples  are 
ready  for  gathering  before  Michaelmas;  though,  by 
reafon  of  accidental  circumftances,  they  are  frequently 
manufaftured  before  that  time.  For  fale  cyder, 
and  keeping  drink,  they  are  differed  to  hang  upon 
the  trees  till  fully  ripe ;  and  the  middle  of  Octo- 
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bej  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  a  proper  time  for  ga¬ 
thering  the  ft  ire  apple.  The  criterion  of  a  due  degree 
of  ripenefs  is  the  fruit  falling  from  the  tree:  and  to  force 
it  away  before  that  time,  in  Mr  Marfhall’s  opinion,  is 
robbing  it  of  fome  of  its  moll  valuable  particles.  “  The 
harvefting  of  fruit  (fays  he)  is  widely  different  in  this 
ref{.e  i  from  the  harvefting  of  grain  ;  which  has  the  en¬ 
tire  plant  to  feed  it  after  its  reparation  from  the  foil  ; 
'diile  fruit,  after  it  is  fevered  from  the  tree,  is  cut  off 
from  all  poffibility  of  a  further  fupply  of  nourishment  ; 
and  although  it  may  have  reached  its  wonted  fize,  fome 
of  its  more  effential  particles  are  undoubtedly  left  be¬ 
hind  in  the  tree.”  Sometimes,  however,  the  fruits 
which  are  late  in  ripening  are  apt  to  hang  on  the  tree 
until  fp oiled  by  frolls  ;  though  weak  watery  fruits  feem 
to  be  moft  injured  in  this  manner  ;  and  Mr  Marfhal!  re¬ 
lates  an  in  fiance  of  very  fine  liquor  being, made  from 
golden  pippins,  after  the  fruit  had  been  frozen  as  hard 
as  ice. 

2.  The  method  of  gathering.  This,  as  generally 
pra&ifed,  is  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Mr  Marfhall,  viz.  beating  them  down  with  long 
(lender  poles.  An  evident  disadvantage  of  this  method 
is,  that  the  fruit  is  of  unequal  ripenefs  ;  for  the  apples 
on  the  fame  trees  will  differ  many  day.s,  perhaps  even 
weeks,  in  their  time  of  coining  to  perfection  ;  whence 
fome  part  of  the  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be 
tffe&ually  and  irremediably  cut  off.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  evil  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  as  every  thing  depends  on 
the  fermentation  it  has  to  undergo,  if  this  be  interrupt¬ 
ed,  or  rendered  complex  by  a  mixture  of  rip~  and  un¬ 
ripe  fruits,  and  the  liquor  be  not  in  the  firft  ir.ftance 
fufficiently  purged  from  its  feculencies,  it  is  difficult  to 
clear  the  liquor  afterwards.  The  former  defeCi  the  cy¬ 
der  makers  attempt  to  remedy  by  a  mixture  of  brown 
fugar  and  brandy,  and  the  latter  by  bullock's  blood  and 
brimftone  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  can  be  expected  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  very  effe&ually.  The  beft  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit  is  to  go  over  the  trees  twice,  once 
with  a  hook,  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  fpontane- 
oufly  ;  the  fecond  time,  .when  the  latter  are  fufficiently 
lipened,  or  when  the  winter  is  likely  to  fet  in,  when 
the  trees  are  to  be  cleared  with  the  poles  above-men¬ 
tioned. 

3.  Maturing  the  gathered  fruit.  This  is  ufnally  done 
by  making  it  into  heaps,  as  is  mentioned  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Cyder  :  but  Mr  Marfhall  entirely  difapproves  cf 
the  praClice  ;  becaufe,  when  the  whole  are  laid  in  a 
heap  together,  the  ripeft  fruit  will  begin  to  rot  before 
the  other  has  arrived  at  that  degree  of  artificial  ripenefs 
which  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  “  The  due  degree 
of  maturation  of  fruit  for  liquor  (heobferves)  is  a  fub- 
jeCt  about  which  men,  even  in  this  diftriCl,  differ  much 
in  their  ideas.  The  prevailing  practice  of  gathering 
into  heups  until  the  lipeft:  begin  to  rot,  is  wafting  the 
belt  of  the  fruit,  and  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  crite¬ 
rion.  Some  ffiake  the  fruit,  and  judge  by  the  rattling 
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having  acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  mellownefs,  and  its  Fruit  I4\ 
texture  fuch  a  degree  of  tendernefs,  as  to  yield  to  mo-  quyrs.. . 
derate  preffure.  Thus,  when  the  knuckle  or  the  end  of  w ' 
the  thumb  can  with  moderate  exertion  be  forced  into 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  it  is  deemed  in  a  fit  Rate  for 
grinding.” 

4*  Preparation  for  the  mill.  The  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  fruit  is  to  keep  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  ie- 
parate  from  each  other:  but  this  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  degree  of  labour  ;  for  as  by  number- 
lefs  accidents  the  ripe  and  unripe  fruits  are  frequently 
confounded  together,  there  cannot  be  any  effectual  me¬ 
thod  of  fe pirating  them  except  by  hand  ;  and  Mr  Mar- 
fhali  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  one  of  the  grand  fecrets 
of  cyder- making,  peculiar  to  thofe  who  excel  in  die 
bufinefs  ;  and  he  is  ftirprifed  that  it  fhoulil  not  before 
this  time  have  come  into  common  practice. 

5.  Mixing  fruits  for  liquor.  Our  author  feems  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  this  practice;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  finer  liquors  are  made  from  feleCt  fruits  ;  and 
he  hints  that  it  might  be  more  proper  to  mix  liquors 
after  they  are  made,  than  to  put  together  the  crude 
fruits. 

fl.  Grinding* 
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of  the  kernels  ;  others  cut  through  the  middle,  and 
judge  by  their  blacknefs  ;  but  none  of  thefe  appear  to 
be  a  proper  left,  it  is  not  the  (late  of  the  kernels  but 
of  the  flefh  ;  not  of  a  few  individuals,  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  prime-fruit,  which  renders  the  colledlive  bo¬ 
dy  fit  or  unfit  to  be  fent  to  the  mill.  The  moft  ra¬ 
tional  tell  of  the  ripenefs  of  the  fruit,  is  that  of  the  flefh 
160. 


and  management  of  the  fruit  when  Grinding. 

ground. 

1.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  putting  the 
fruit  into  the  mill,  every  milhhoufe  fhould  have  a 
fruit  chamber  over  it,  with  a  trap  door  to  lower  the 
fruit  down  into  the  mill.  The  beft  manner  in  which 
th  is  can  be  accomplished,  is  to  have  the  valve  over  the 
bed  of  the  mill,  and  furniftied  with  a  cloth  fpout  or  * 
tunnel  reaching  down  to  the  trough  in  which  the  ftone 
moves.  No  draw  is  ufed  in  the  lofts,  but  fometime3 
the  fruit  is  turned.  In  Herefordshire,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  grinding  the  rind  and  feeds  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  fleffiy  part  to  a  pulp,  is  neceffary  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  cyder  ;  whence  it  is  neceffary,  that 
every  kind  of  pains  fhould  be,  taken  to  perform  the 
grinding  in  the  moft  perfect  manner.  Mr  Marfh&U 
complains,  that  the  cyder- mills  are  fo  imperfe&ly  finifh- 
ed  by  the  workmen,  that  for  the  firft  fifty  years  they 
canuot  perform  their  work  iu  a  proper  manner.  Inftead 
of  being  nicely  fitted  to  one  another  with  the  fquare 
and  duffel,  they  are  hewn  over  with  a  rough  tool  in  fuch 
h  carelefs  manner,  that  horfe-beans  might  he  in  fafety 
in  their  cavities  Some  even  imagine  this  to  be  an  ad 
vantage,  as  if  the  fruit  was  more  effedually  and  com¬ 
pletely  broken  by  rough  than  frrooth  {tones.  S  me 
ufe  fluted  rollers  of  iron  ;  but  thefe  will  be  corroded  by 
the  juice,  and  thus  the  liquor  might  be  tinged.  Smooth 
rollers  will  not  lay  hold  of  the  fruit  fufficiently  to  force 
it  through. 

Another  improvement  requifite  in  the  cyder- mills  is 
to  prevent  the  matter  in  the  trough  from  riling  before 
the  ftone  in  the  laft  ftage  of  grinding,  and  a  method 
of  ft ir ring  it  up  in  the  trough  more  e (ft dually  than 
can  be  done  at  prefent.  To  remedy  the  former  of 
thefe  defe&s,  it  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  grind  the 
fruit  fir  ft  in  the  mill  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  then  put  it 
between  t'*'o  fmooth  rollers  to  finifin  the  operation  in 
the  moft  perfect  manner.  It  is  an  error  to  grind  too 
much  at  once  ;  as  this  clogs  up  the  mill,  and  prevents 
it  from  going  eaiily.  The  ufual  quantity  for  a  middle- 
fized  mill  is  a  bag  containing  four  corn  bufhels  :  but 
our  author  had  once  an  opportunity  cf  feeing  a  mill 
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uit-Li-  in  which  only  half  a  bag  was  put ;  and  thus  the  work 
piors.  feemed  to  go  on  more  eafily  as  well  as  more  quickly 
than  when  more  was  put  hi  at  once.  The  quantity 
put  in  at  one  time  is  to  be  taken  out  when  ground. 
The  ufual  quantity  of  fruit  ground  in  a  day  is  as  much 
as  will  make  three  hogfheads  of  perry  or  two  of  cy- 

2.  Management  of  the  ground-fruit.  Here  Mr 
Marfhall  condemns  in  very  ftrong  terms  the  practice 
of  prefiing  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  as  foon  as  the  grinding 
is  finifhed ;  hecaufe  thus  neither  the  rind  nor  feeds 
have  time  to  communicate  their  virtues  to  the  liquor. 
In  order  to  extract  thcfe  virtues  in  the  moft  proper 
manner,  fome  allow  the  ground-fruit  to  lie  24  hours 
or  more  after  grinding,  and  even  regrind  it,  111  order 
to  have  in  the  moft  perfedl  manner  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  feeds  and  rind. 

III.  Prefing  the  fruity  and  management  of  the  re- 
[idinim.  This  is  done  by  folding  up  the  ground-fruit 
in  pieces  of  hair-cloth,  and  piling  them  up  above  one 
another  in  a  fquare  frame  or  mould,  and  then  pulling 
down  the  prefs  upon  them,  which  Squeezes  out  the 
juice,  and  forms  the  matter  into  thin  and  almoft  dry 
cakes.  The  firft  runnings  come  off  foul  and  muddy; 
but  the  laft,  efpecially  in  perry,  will  be  as  clear  and 
fine  as  if  filtered  thro’  paper.  It  is  common  to  throw 
away  the  refiduum  as  ufelefs;  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of 
when  dry  as  fuel ;  fometimes  the  pigs  will  eat  it,  espe¬ 
cially  when  not  thoroughly  fqueezed  ;  and  fometimes 
it  is  ground  a  fecond  time  with  water,  and  fqueezed 
for  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor  ufed  for  the  family. 
Mr  Marfliall  advifes  to  continue  the  prefTure  as  long  as 
a  drop  can  be  drawn.  “  It  is  found  (fays  he),  that 
even  by  breaking  the  cakes  of  refufe  with  the  hands 
only  gives  the  prefs  frefh  power  over  it ;  for  though  it 
has  been  prefled  to  the  laft  drop,  a  gallon  or  more  of 
additional  liquor  may  be"  got  by  this  means.  Re- 
grinding  them  has  a  ftill  greater  efFed:  In  this  (late  of 
the  materials  the  mill  gains  a  degree  of  power  over  the 
more  rigid  paits  of  the  fruit,  which  in  the  firft  grind¬ 
ing  it  could  not  reach.  If  the  face  of  the  runner  and 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  were  dreffed  with  a  broad 
chiffel,  and  made  true  to  each  other,  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  refiduum  ground  at  once,  fcarcely  a  kernel 
could  efcape  unbroken,  or  a  drop  of  liquor  remain  un¬ 
drawn  ”  . 

But  though  the  whole  virtue  of  the  fruit  cannot  be 
extracted  without  grinding  it  very  fine,  fome  incon¬ 
venience  attends  this  practice,  as  part  of  the  pulp 
thus  gets  through  the  hair  cloth,  and  may  perhaps  be 
injurious  to  the  fubfequent  fermentation.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  draining 
the  firft  runnings  through  a  fieve.  The  whole  fhould 
alfo  be  allowed  to  fettle  in  a  cafk,  and  drawn  off 
into  a  frefh  veffel  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  iermentation.  The  reduced  fruit  ought  to  remain 
fome  time  between  the  grinding  and  prefling,  that  the 
liquor  may  have  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  extra& 
with  the  rind  and  kernels  :  but  this  mull  not  be  pufh- 
ed  too  far,  as  in  that  cafe  the  colour  of  the  cyder 
would  be  hurt ;  and  the  moft  judicious  managers  objeft 
to  the  pulp  remaining  longer  than  12  hours  without 
preffure.  “  Hence  (fays  our  author),  upon  ^he  whole, 
the  moft  eligible  management  in  this  ftage  of  the  art 
appears  to  be  this  :  Grind  one  prefsful  a-day  ;  prefs 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  II. 
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and  regrind  the  refiduum  in  the  evening  ;  infufe  the  Fruit- Li. 
reduced  matter  all  night  among  part  of  the  firft  run-  .  qHOr5' 
nings  ;  and  in  the  morning  re- prefs  while  the  next 
prefs ful  is  grinding.  #  233 

IV.  Fermentation .  ’fhe  common  pra£Uce  is  to  have  Ferments- 
the  liquor  turned;  that  is,  put  into  caiks  or  hog-  tl0n‘ 
fheads  immediately  from  the  prefs,  and  to  fill  them 
quite  full :  but  it  is  undoubtedly  more  proper  to  leave 
fome  fpace  empty  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  No  ac¬ 
curate  experiment  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  proper  to  be  kept  up  in  the 
place  where  the  fermentation  goes  on.  Froft  is  pre* 
judicial  :  but  when  the  procefs  ufually  commences, 
that  is  about  the  middle  of  O&ober,  the  liquor  is  put 
into  airy  fliades,  where  the  warmth  is  fcaice  greater 
than  in  the  open  atmofphere  ;  nay,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  expofed  to  the  open  air  without  any  covering  farther 
than  a  piece  of  tile  or  flat  ftone  over  the  bung-hole, 
propped  up  by  a  wooden  pin  on  one  fide  to  caufe  the 
rain  water  run  off.  In  a  complete  manufactory  of 
fruit-liquor,  the  fermenting  room  fiiould  be  under  the 
fame  roof  with  the  mill-houfe  ;  a  continuation  of  the 
prefs- room,  or  at  leaft  opening  into  it,  with  windows 
or  doors  on  every  fide,  to  give  a  free  admiflion  of  air 
into  it  ;  fiifficient  defences  againft  froft  ;  fruit- lofts 
over  it,  and  vaults  underneath  for  laying  up  the  liquors 
after  fermentation  ;  with  fmall  holes  in  the  crown  of 
the  arch  to  admit  a  leathern  pipe,  for  the  purpofe  of 
conveying  the  liquors  occafionally  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  making  of  fiuitdiquors,  no  ferment  is  ufed  as 
in  making  of  beer;  though,  from  Mr  MarfhalPs  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter,  it  feems  far  from  being  unne- 
ceffary.  Owing  to  this  omifiron,  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fermentation  is  entirely  uncertain. 

It  takes  place  fometimes  in  one,  two,  or  three  days  $ 
fometimes  not  till  a  veeek  or  month  after  turning  : 
but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  liquor  which  has  been 
agitated  in  a  carriage,  though  taken  immediately  from 
the  prefs,  will  fometimes  pafs  almoft  immediately  into 
a  ftate  of  fermentation.  The  continuance  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than  the  commencement 
of  it.  Liquors,  when  much  agitated,  will  go  through  it 
perhaps  in  one  day  ;  but  when  allowed  to  remain  at 
reft,  the  fermentation  commonly  goes  on  two  or  three 
days,  and  fometimes  five  or  fix.  The  fermenting  li¬ 
quor,  however,  puts  on  a  different  appearance  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumftances.  When  produced  from  fruits 
properly  matured,  it  generally  throws  up  a  thick  fcnni 
refembling  that  of  malt  liquor,  and  of  a  thicknefs  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  fpecies  and  lipenefs  of  the  fiuit; 
the  riper  the  fruit,  the  more  feum  being  thrown  up. 

Perry  gives  but  little  feum,  and  cyder  will  fometimes 
alfo  do  the  fame  ;  fometimes  it  is  intentionally  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  it. 

After  having  remained  fome  time  in  the  fermenting 
veffel,  the  liquor  is  racked  or  drawn  off  from  the  lees 
and  put  into  frefh  cafks.  In  this  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  alfo  Mr  Marfliall  complains  greatly  of  the  little 
attention  that  is  paid  to  the  liquor.  The  ordinary- 
time  for  racking  perry  is  before  it  has  done  hifling,  or 
fometimes  when  it  begins  to  emit  fixed  air  in  plenty. 

The  only  intention  of  the  operation  is  to  free  the  li- 
rquor  from  its  fieces  by  a  cock  placed  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  bottom ;  after  which  the  remainder  is  to  be 
j  F  filtered 
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filtered  through  a  canvas  or  flannel  bag.  This  filtered  nets.”  The  method  of  producing  this  auflere  liquor  Frult-Li. 
liquor  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  an  higher  colour ;  Is  to  grind  them  in  a  crude  under-ripe  ftate,  and  fub-  ^q“ors- 


having  no  longer  any  tendency  to  ferment,  but  on  the 
contrary  checking  the  fermentation  of  that  which  is 
racked  off ;  and  if  it  lofes  its  brightnefs,  it  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  eafily  recovered. — A  frefh  fermentation  ufually 
commences  after  racking; 'and  if  it  become  violent,  a 
frefh  racking  is  neceffary  in  order  to  check  it ;  in  cori- 
fequence  of  which  the  fame  liquor  will  perhaps  be 


je<5t  the  liquor  to  a  full  fermentation. — For  the  ' 
fweet  liquor,  make  choice  of  the  fweeter  fruits  :  ma¬ 
ture  them^  fully ;  and  check  the  fermentation  of  the 
liquor. — To  produce  liquors  of  a  middle  richnefs, 
the  nature  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  feafon  in 
which  it  is  matured,  mu(l  be  confidered.  The  fruits 
to  be  made  choice  of  are  fuch  as  yield  juices  capable 


racked  five  or  fix  times :  but.if  only  a  fmall  degree  of  of  affording  a  fufficiency  both  of  richnefs  and  ftrength; 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  is  called  fretting ,  it  is  though  much  depends  upon  proper  management.  Open 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  fame  cafk  ;  though  even  here 
the  degree  of  fermentation  which  requires  racking  is 
by  no  means  determined.  Mr  Marfhall  informs  us  that 
the  belt  manufa&urers,  however,  repeat  the  rackings 
until  the  liquor  will  lie  quiet,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if  it 
be  found  impra&icable  to  accomplifh  this  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  fermentation,  recourfe  mufl  be  had  to 
Fumigation  with  fulphur,  which  is  called  Jlmmirtg  the 


vats,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  are  preferable  to  clofe 
veffels  :  but  if  calks  be  ufed  at  all,  they  ought  to  be 
very  large,  and  not  filled  ;  nor  ought  they  to  lie  upon 
their  Tides,  but  to  be  fet  on  their  ends  with  their  heads 
out,  and  to  be  filled  only  to  fucli  an  height  as  will 
produce  the  requisite  degree  of  fermentation  :  but  in 
whatever  way  the  liquor  be  put  to  ferment,  Mr  Mar¬ 
fhall  is  of  opinion  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  al- 


cafks.  For  this  fnmigation,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  lowed  to  go  on  freely  for  the  firft  time  ;  though  after 


matches  made  of  thick  linen-cloth  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  thickly  coated  with  brim- 
ftone  for  about  eight  inches  of  their  length.  The  cafk 
is  then  properly  feafoned,  and  every  vent  except'  the 
bung- hole  tightly  flopped  ;  a  match  kindled  ;  lowered 
down  into  the  cafk,  and  held  by  the  end  undipped 
until  it  be  well  lighted  and  the  bung  be  driven  in  ; 
thus  fufpending  the  lighted  match  within  the  cafk. 
Having  burnt  as  long  as  the  contained  air  will  fupply 
the  fire,  the  match  dies,  the  bung  is  raifed,  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  match  drawn  out,  and  the  cafk  fuffered  to 
remain  before  the  liquor  be  put  into  it  for  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
the  fulphur  ought  to  have.  The  liquor  retains  a  fmell 


being  racked  off,  any  fecond  fermentation  ought  to  be 
prevented  as  much  as  poflible.  * 

V.  Correcting,  provincfally  called  doBoring.  The  Of  corre&. 
imperfe&ions  which  art  attempts  to  fupply  in  thefe  li-  mg  or  doc* 
quors  are,  l.  Want  of  ftrength  ;  2.  Want  of  ridmefs. f°nng  thc 
3*  Want  of  flavour,  q..  Want  of  colour  and  bright-  1C1U  rs* 
nefs. 

The  want  of  ftrength  is  fupplied  by  brandy  or  any 
other  fpirit  in  fufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation.  The  want  of  richnefs  is  fupplied 
by  what  are  generally  termed  fweets ,  but  prepared  in 
a  manner  which  our  author  fays  has  never  fallen  un¬ 
der  his  notice.  To  fupply  the  want  of  flavour,  an  in- 
fufion  of  hops  is  fometimes  added,  which  is  faid  to 


of  the  fulphureous  acid  ;  but  this  goes  off  in  a  fhort  communicate  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  at  the  fame  time 
time,  and  no  bad  effe&  is  ever  obferved  to  follow.  a  fragrance  ;  whence  it  becomes  a  fubflitute  for  the 

In  fome  places  the  liquor  is  left  to  ferment  in  open  juices  of  the  rind  and  kernels  thrown  away  to  the  pig§ 
calks,  where  it  (lands  till  the  firft  fermentation  be  and  poultry,  or  other  other  wife  wafted.  The  want  of 
pretty  well  over ;  after  v/hich  the  frofl  or  yeafl  col-  colour  i3  fometimes  fupplied  by  elder  berries,  but 
ledled  upon  the  furface  is  taken  off,  it  being  fuppofed  more  generally  by  burnt  fugar,  which  gives  the  de- 
that  it  is  this  yeafl  mixing  with  the  dear  liquor  which  fired  colour,  and  a  degree  of  bitter  which  is  very  much 
caufesit  to  fret  after  racking.  The  fermentation  being  liked.  The  fugar  is  prepared  either  by  burning  it  on 
totally  ceafed,  and  the  lees  fubfided,  the  liquor  is  a  falamander,  and  fuffering  it  to  drop,  as  it  melts,  in- 
racked  off  into  a  frefh  cafk,  and  the  lees  filtered  as  to  water;  or  by  boiling  it  over  the  fire  (in  which  cafe 
above  dire&ed.  Our  author  mentions  a  way  of  fer-  brown  fugar  is  to  be  ufed),  until  it  acquire  an  agreeable 
menting  fruit-liquors  in  broad  (hallow  vats,  not  lefs  bitter;  then  pouring  in  boiling  water  in  the  proportion 


than  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  little  more  than  two 
feet  deep  ;  each  vat  containing  about  two  hogfheads. 
In  thefe  the  liquor  remains  until  it  has  done  rifing,  or 
till  the  fermentation  has  nearly  ceafed,  when  it  is  racked 
off  without  Ikimming,  the  critical  jun£lure  being 
caught  before  the  yeafl  fall ;  the  whole  finking  gradu¬ 
ally  together  as  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  In  this  prac¬ 
tice  alfo  the  liquor  is  feldom  drawn  off  a  fecoud  time. 

Cyder  is  made  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.  rough , 
fweet ,  and  of  a  middle  richnefs .  The  firft  kind  being 
ufually  ddiined  for  fervants,  is  made  writh  very  little 


of  a  gallon  to  two  lb.  of  fugar,  and  ftir  until  the  li¬ 
quor  become  uniform.  A  pint  of  this  preparation  will 
colour  a  hogfhtad  of  cyder.  Brightnefs  is  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  fheep  ;  that  of 
Twine  being  rejeded,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  unfit  for  the  purpofe  than  either  of  the  other 
The  only  thing  neceffary  to  be  done  here  is  to 


two. 


ceremony.  “  If  it  is  but  vseyder  (fays  Mr  Marfhall), 


and  has  body  enough  to  keep,  no  matter  for  the  rich  ¬ 
nefs  and  flavour.  The  rougher  it  is,  the  further  it 
will  go,  and  the  more  acceptable  cuflom  has  rendered 
it  not  only  to  the*  workmen  but  to  their  mailers.  A 
palate  accuftomed  to  fweet  cyder  would  judge  the  rough 


ftir  the  blood  well  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  to 
prevent  the  parts  from  feparating  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
ilirred  u  both  ways,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”  The 
liquor,  however,  is  not  always  in  a  proper  condition  for 
being  refined  with  this  ingredient ;  on  which  account  a 
little  of  it  ought  frequently  to  be  tried  in  a  vial.  A 
quart  or  lefs  will  be  fufficient  for  a  hogfhead.  After 
the  blood  is  poured  in,  the  liquor  fhould  be  violently 
agitated,  to  mix  the  whole  intimately  together.  This 
is  done  by  a  flick  flit  into  four,  and  inferted  into  the 


cyder  of  the  farm-houfes  to  be  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  bung-hole  ;  working  it  brifldy  about  in  the  liqyor  un- 
water,  with  a  little  diffolved  shim  to  give  it  rough-  til  the  whole  be  thoroughly. mixed.  In  about  24  houra 

ths 
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ruit-U-  the  Wood  will  be  fubfided,  and  the  liquor  ought  in- 
quors.  ftantly  to  be  racked  off ;  as  by  remaining  upon  the 

"V - 'blood  even  for  two  or  three  days,  it  will  receive  a 

taint  not  eafily  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  refinement  with  the  blood  carries  down  not  only 
the  fxces,  but  the  colour  alfo  ;  rendering  the  liquor, 
though  ever  fo  highly  coloured  before,  almoft  as  lim¬ 
pid  as  water.  Ifmglafs  and  eggs  are  fometimes  made 
,  ufe  of  in  fining  cyder  as  well  as  wine.  . 

tl  •  VI.  The  laying  up  or  (hutting  up  the  cyder  in  clole 

!  or'csdk-  cafks,  according  to  Mr  Marlhall,  is  as  little  understood 
as  any  of  the  reft  of  the  parts  ;  the  bungs  being 
commonly  put  in  at  fome  certain  time,  or  info  me  par¬ 
ticular  month,  without  any  regard  to  the  {tate  the  li¬ 
quor  itfelf  is  in.  “  The  only  criterion  (fays  lie)  1 
have  met  with  for  judging  the  critical  time  of  laying 
up,  is  when  a  fine  white  cream  like  matter  firft  begins 
to  form  upon  the  furface.  But  this  may  be  too  late  ; 
it  is  probably  a  fymptom  at  lead  of  the  acetous  ferment 
tation,  which  if  it  take  place  in  any  degree  mud  be  inju- 
rious.  Yet  if  the  cafks  be  bunged  tight,  fome  crite¬ 
rion  is  neceffary  ;  otherwife,  if  the  vinous  fermenta- 
t  ion  have  not  yet  finally  ceaftd,  or  (hould  recommence, 
the  calks  will  be  endangered,  and  the  liquor  injured. 
Hence,  in  the  praitice  of  the  mod  cautious  manager 
vvhofe  piaftice  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving, 
the  bungs  are  fud  driven  in  lightly,  when  the  liquor 
is  fine,  and  the  vinous  fermentation  is  judged  to  be 
over  ;  and  fome  time  afterward,  when  all  danger  is 
mad,  to  fill  up  the  calks,  and  drive  the  bungs  fecurely 
with  a  rag,  and  rofin  them  over  at  top.  Mod  farmers 
are  of  opinion,  that  after  the  liquor  is  done  ferment¬ 
ing,  it  ought  to  have  fomething  to  feed  upon;  that  is, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  into  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpofe  fome  put  in  parched  beans, 
others  egg-lhells,  fome  mutton- fuet,  &c.  Mr  Mar- 
(hall  does  not  doubt  that  fomething  may  be  ufeful ; 
and  thinks  that  ifmglafs  may  be  as  proper  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  got. 

VII.  Bottling.  This  depends  greatly  on  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  liquors  tliemfelves.  Good  cyder  can  feldom 
be  bottled  with  propriety  under  a  year  old  ;  fometimes 
not  till  two.  The  proper: time  is  when  it  has  acquired 
the  utmod  degree  of  richnefs  and  flavout  111  the  calks  ; 
and  this  it  will  preferve  for  many  years  in  bottles.  It 
ought  to  be  quite  fine  at  the  time  of  bottling  ;  or  it 
not  fo  naturally,  ought  to  be  fined  artificially  with 
ifmglafs  and  eggs. 


Bottling. 


The  liquor,  called  eyderkin,  purrs ,  or  perhin,  is 
gf  cyder-  made  of  the  murk  or  grof3  matter  remaining  after  the 

mU*  *  ,  rr  i  .  nr» _ limmr.  flip  mnrk 


.cyder  is  prclfed  out.  .  To  make  this  liquor,  the  murk 
is  put  into  a  large  vat,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  boiled 
water,  which  has  dood  till  it  be  cold  again  :  if  half  the 
quantity  of  water  be  ufed  that  there  was  of  cyder,  it 
will  be  good  ;  if  the  quantities  be  equal,  the  eyderkin 
will  be  (mail.  The  whole  is  left  to  infufe  48  hours, 
and  then  well  preffed  :  what  is  fqueezed  out  by  the 
prefs  is  immediately  tunned  up  and  Hopped  ;  it  is  fit 
to  drink  in  a  few  days.  It  clarifies  of  itfelf,  and  ferves 
in  families  indead  of  {mall  beer.  It  will  keep,  if  boil¬ 
ed,  after  preffure,  with  a  convenient  quantity  of 
hops. 


We  mud  not  cpnclude  this  fedion  without  parti¬ 
cular  notice  of  the  liquor  called  cycler  wine)  which  is 
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made  from  the  juice  of  apples  taken  from  the  prefs 
and  boiled,  and  which  being  kept  three  or  four  years 
is  faid  to  refemble  Rhenifh.  I  he  method  of  pre-  239 
paring  this  wine,  as  communicated  by  Dr  Rufn  of  Of  cyder- 
America,  where  it  is  much  pra&ifed,  confiils 
evaporating  in  a  brewing  copper  the  frern  apple-juice  ^  Ru(h’a 
till  half  of  it  be  conlumed.  The  remainder  is  then  recipe. 
immediately  conveyed  into  a  wooden  cooler,  and  af¬ 
terwards  is  put  into  a  proper  cafk,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  yeaft,  and  fermented  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
procefs  is  evidently  borrowed  from  what  has  long 
been  pra&ifed  on  the  recent  juice  of  the  grape,  under 
the  term  of  vin  cuit ,  or  boiled  wine,  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  alfo  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  from  time 

immemorial.  . 

This  procefs  has  lately  become  an  object  of  imitation 
irj  the  Cyder  counties,  and  particularly  in  the  weft  of 
England,  where  it  is  reported  that  many  hundred  hogs¬ 
heads  of  this  wine  have  already  been  made  •,  and  as  it 
is  faid  to  betray  no  fign  of  an  impregnation  of  copper 
by,  the  ufual  chemical  tefts,  it  is  confidered  as  perfect¬ 
ly  ,wholefome,  and  is  accordingly  drunk  without  ap- 
prehenfion  by  the  common  people.  Others,  however, 
fufpeCt  its  innocence  ;  whence  it  appeared  an  objeCt 
of  no  fmall  moment  to  determine  in  fo  doubtful  a  mat¬ 
ter,  whether  or  not  the  liquor  acquires  any  noxious 
quality  from  the  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled. —With 
this  view  Dr  Fothergill  f  made  a  variety  of  experiments ;  f  Bath  Pa- 
and  the  refult  feemed  to  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption/*™,  vol. 
that  the  cyder  wine  does  contain  a  minute  impregna- P  339* 
tion  of  copper  ;  not  very  confiderable  indeed,  but  yet 
fufficient,  in  the  Dodor’s  opinion,  to  put  the  public 
on  their  guard  concerning  a  liquor  that  comes  in  fo 
very  “  quellionable  a  (hape.” 

It  is  a  curious  chemical  fad,  he  obferves,  if  it  be 
really  true,  that  acid  liquors,  while  kept  boiling  in 
copper  veffels,  acquire  little  or  no  impregnation  from 
the  metal,  but  prefently  begin  to  ad  upon  it  when 
left  to  ftand  in  the  cold.  Can  this  be  owing  to  the 
agitation  occafioned  by  boiling,  or  the  expulfion  of 
the  aerial  acid  ?  Atmofpheric  air  powerfully  corrodes 
copper,  probably  through  the  intervention  of  the  aerial 
or  rather  nitrous  acid,  for  both  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  prefent  in  the  atmofphere.  But  the  latter  is 
doubtlefs  a  much  ftronger  menftruum  of  copper  than 

the  former.  ,  .  . 

In  the  prefent  procefs  the  liquor  is  properly  directed 
to  be  palled  into  a  wooden  cooler  as  foon  as  the  boil¬ 
ing  is  completed.  But  as  aU  acids,  and  even  common 
water,  acquire  an  impregnation  and  unpleafant  tafte, 
from  {landing  in  copper  veffels  in  the  cold,  why  may 
not  the  acid  juice  of  apples  ad  in  fome  degree  ;  on  the 
copper  before  the  boiling  commences  i  Add  to  this, 
that  brewing  coppers,  without  far  more  care  and  at¬ 
tention  than  is  generally  bellowed  on  them  in  keeping 
them  clean,  are  extremely  apt  to  contrad  verdegris, 

(a  rank  poifon),  as  appears  from  the  blue  or  green 
flreaks  very  vifible  when  thefe  veffels  are  minutely  exa¬ 
mined.  Should  the  unfermented  juice  be  thought  in¬ 
capable  of  ading.on  the  copper  either  in  a  cold  or 
boiling  Hate,  yet  no  one  will  venture  to  deny  its 
power  of  wafhing  off  or  diffolving  verdegris  alieady 
formed  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  veffel.  Sup- 
pole  only  one- eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  verdegris 
to  be  contained  in  a  bottle  of  this  wine,  a  quantity 
that  may  elude  the  ordinary  tefts,  and  that  a  bott  e 
1  5  F  2  Uiouid 
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Manures.  ^  fhould  be  drunk  dally  by  a  perfon  without  produ-  jea  of  debate  in  Germany 
cing  any  violent  fymptom  or  internal  uneafinefs ;  ^  -  • 

yet  what  perfon  in  his  fenfes  would  knowingly  clinfe 
to  hazard  the  experiment  of  determining  how  long  he 
could  continue  even  this  quantity  of  a  How  poifon  frt 
his  daily  beverage  with  impunity?  And  yet  it  is  to 
be  feared  the  experiment  is  but  too  often  unthink¬ 
ingly  made,  not  only  with  cyder-wine,  but  alfo  with 
many  of  the  foreign  wines  prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
cefs.  For  the  grape  juice,  when  evaporated  in  a  cop¬ 
per  veflel,  under  the  denomination  of  vino  cotlo  or 
boiled  wine,  cannot  but  acquire  an  equal  if  not  yet 
Wronger  impregnation  of  the  metal,  than  the  juice  of  ap¬ 
ples,  feeing  that  verdegris  itfelf  is  manufactured  merely 
by  the  application  of  the  acid  hulks  of  grapes  to  plates 
of  copper. 

Independent  of  the  danger  of  [any  metallic  impreg¬ 
nation,  the  DoCtor  thinks  it  may  be  juft ly  queftioned 
how  far  the  procefs  of  preparing  boiled  wines  is  necef- 
fary  or  reconcileable  to  reafon  or  economy.  The 
evaporation  of  the  mult  by  long  boiling  not  only  oc- 
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Part  Ilf. 

- j .  In  America  this  fubftance  Manures. 

feems  to  have  met  with  more  fuccefs  than  in  any  other  ' - V— f- 

country.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bath  Papers,  Mr 
Kirkpatrick  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  who  had  -himfclf  vi- 
fited  North  America,  informs  U3,  that  it  is  much  ufed 
in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs  and 
efficacy  ;  though,  from  what  is  told  in  the  fame  place, 
we  mult  undoubtedly  be  led  to  ftippofc,  that  its  efficacy'* 
muft  be  very  great  before  it  can  be  intitled  to  cheapnefs. 

In  the  firll  place,  it  is  brought  from  the  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  from  ^ 
thence  exported  to  America  ;  which  of  itfelf  muft  oc- 
cafion  a  confiderable  expence,  though  the  platter  were 
originally  given  gratis .  In  the  next  place,  it  muft  be 
powdered  in  a  damping  mill,  and  the  finer  it  is  powder¬ 
ed  fo  much  the  better.  In  the  third  place,  it  muft  be 
/own  over  the  ground  to  be  manured  with  it.  The 
quantity  for  grafs  is  fix  bnfhels  to  an  acre.  It  ought 
to  be  Town  on  dry  ground  in  a  wet  day  ;  and  its  efficacy 
is  faid  to  lalt  from  feven  to  twelve  years.  It  operates 
entirely  as  a  top  dreffing. 

In  the  ioth  volume  of  Annals  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  fome  extra&s  from  a  treatife  by  Mr  Powel,  pVeft- 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  encouraging  Agri¬ 
culture,  upon  the  fub>&  of  gypfum  as  a  manure  ;  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  gives  the  following  in  (lances. 

In  Odlober  1786,  plafter  of  Paris  was  Town  in  a. 
rainy  day  upon  wheat-ftubble  without  any  previous  cut- 


cafions  an  unneceflary  wafte  of  both  liquor  and  fuel, 
but  alfo  diflipates  certain  effential  principles,  without 
which  the  liquor  can  never  undergo  a  complete  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  without  a  complete  fermentation  there 
can  be  no  perfeil  wine.  Hence  the  boiled  wines  are 
generally  crude,  heavy,  and  flat,  liable  to  produce  in- 

digeftion,  flatulency,  and  diarrhoea.  If  the  evapora-  ^  _ ^ 

tion  be  performed  haftily,  the  liquor  contra&s  a  burnt  ture.  The  crop  of  wheat  bad  fcarce  been Orth  reap- 
empyreumatic  tafte,  as  in  the  prefent  inftance  ;  if  flow-  ing,  and  no  kind  of  grafs  feed  had  been  Town  upon  the- 
ly,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  a  metallic  impregna-  ground  ;  neverthelefs,  in  the  month  ©f  June  it  was  co- 
tict>.  For  the  procefs  may  be  prefumed  to  be  gene-  vered  with  a  thick  mat  of  white  clover,  clean  and  even, 
rally  performed  111  a  veflel  of  brafs  or  copper,  as  few  from  fix  to  eight  inches  in  height.  A  piece  of  ground 
families  poflefs  any  other  that  is  fufficiently  capacious,  adjoining  to  this  white  clover  was  alfo  fown  with  gyp.* 
Nor  can  a  veflel  of  call-iron,  though  perfectly  fafe,  fum,  and  exhibited  a  fine  appearance  of  white  and  red 
be  properly  recommended  for  this  purpofe,  as  it  would  clover  mixed  with  fpear-grafs.  Some  wet  ground  fowji 

probably  communicate  a  chalybeate  tafte  and  dark  £t  the  fame  time  was  not  in  the  leaft  improved. _ This  - 

colour  to  the  liquor.  At  all  events,  brafs  and  copper  anecdote  refts  entirely  on  the  veracity  of  an  anonymous 
veflels  ought  to  be  entirely  baniffied  from  this  and  farmer.  2.  Eight  bufhels  of  plafter  of  Paris  fpread. 
every  other  culinary  procefs.  - .  -  -  .  1  10  "  m  «... 


S-ECT,  XI.  On  Manures ,  and  the  bejl  Methods  of  col¬ 
lecting  them . 

We  have  deferred  treating  on  thefe  to  the  laft  part, 
aa  they  are  in  fact  derived  in  njore  or  lefs  quantity  from 


upon  two  acres  and  an  half  of  wheat-ftubble  ground,., 
which  the  fpring  before  had  been  fowed  with  about  two 
pounds  of  red  clover-feed  to  the  acre  for  pafture,  yield¬ 
ed  five  tons  of  hay  by  the  middle  of  June.  A  fmall 
piece  of  ground  of  fimilar  quality,  but  without  any  pla- 
iler,  produced  only  one  ton  and  an  half  in  -the  fame. 

«o  ixitjr  ai c  hi  iuvwt  ucrivcu  ui  u^urc  or  icis  quaiuuy  rrom  proportion. — Mr  Powel  concludes  imfavour  of  the  ef- 
every  operation  in  hufbandry,  though  they  are  undoubt-  &&s  of  the  plafter  upon  arable  a&  well  as  grafs  land.— - 
edly  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ;  for  no  method  yet  Other  accounts  to  the  fame  purpofe  have  been  pub- 
propofed  for  making  a  foil  fertile  without  manure  ha3  lifted;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tried  in  this 
ever  been  properly  ascertained  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  country. 

mode  in  which  they  operate  has  been  fo  fully  explained  With  regard  to  the  other  kinds  of  manure  commonly  Of  the  m©r#r 
240  Unc3er  article  Agriculture,  that  nothing  farther  in  ufe  in  this  country,  their  efficacy  is  well  known  ;  the  common  ** 
CFgypfum  ^eems  neceflary  to  be  added  in  this  place.  Of  late,  only  difficulty  is  to  procure  them  in  fnfficient  quantity. kinds  °* 
however,  a  new  manure  has  been  introduced  into  fome  —la  fueh  lands  as  lie  near  the  fea,  fea-weeds  offer  .an  manure* 
countries,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  fo  well  be  ex-  unlimited  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  In  the  neigh- 
plained  upon  the  principles  there  laid  down.  This  is  bourhood  of  rivers,  the  weeds  with  which  they  abound 

offer  likewife  an  excellent  manure  in  plenty.  Oil  cake, 
malt -coombs,  the  refufe  of  flaughter-houfes,  See.  all  are 
excellent  where  they  can  be  got:  but  the  fituation* 
which  afford  thefe  are  comparatively  few  ;  fo  that  in  molb 
cafes  the  farmer  muft  depend  much  on  disown  ingenuity, 
and  induftry  for  raifmg  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dung  to 
anfwer  his  purposes ;  and  the  methods  taken  for  thi$> 
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plained  upon  the  principles  there  laid  down.  , 

Gypfum .  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture  we  are  informed,  that  it  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  in  Switzerland.  In  the  10th  volume  of  the 
fame  work,  Sir  Richard  Sutton  gives  fome  account  of 
an  experiment  made  with  it  on  his  eftate ;  but  in  fuch 
an  inaccurate  manner,  that  nothing  could  be  determi¬ 
ned.  “  The  appearance  in  general  (fays  he),  I  think 
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‘was  rather  againft  the  benefit  of  the  plafter,  though  not  purpofe  vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  different  pla- 
decidedly  fo.”  ile  tells  us;  that  its  virtues  wefre  a  fub*  ces,  or  according  to  the  fancy  of  the-  hufbandman. 

Jhi 
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Manures.  In  all  countries  where  chalk,  marie,  or  lime  are  to  be 
had,  they  are  certainly  to  be  employed  in  their  proper 
departments;  butbefides  thefe,  dung,  properly  beaded, 
mixed  with  earth  or  putrid  animal  and  vegetable  tub- 
dances,  conftitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  manure,  in 
Norfolk,  Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  the  quality  of  dung 
is  attended  to  with  greater  precifion  than  in  mod  other 
diftrids.  Town-much,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  in  molt 
edimation;  and  the  large  towns  Norwich  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  fupply  the  neighbouring  country.  As  Yar¬ 
mouth,  however,  is  a  maritime  place,  and  otherwise 
in  a  manner  furrounded  by  mar (hes,  draw  is  of  courle 
a  fcarce  and  dear  article  ;  whence,  indead  of  littenng 
their  horfes  with  it,  they  ufe  fand.  As  the  bed  becomes 
foiled  or  wet,  frefh  fand  is  put  on,  until  the  whole  is  in 
a  manner  faturated  with  urine  and  dung,  when  it  is 
cleared  away,  andf  reckoned  muck  of  fuch  excellent 
quality,  that  it  is  ent  for  from  a  very  great  didance. 
With  regard  to  other  kinds  of  dung,  that  irom  hor  es 
fed  upon  hay  and  corn  is  looked  upon  to  be  the  bed  , 
that  of  fatting  cattle  the  next  ;  while  the  dung  of  lean 
cattle,  particularly  of  cows,  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly 
inferior,  even  though  turnips  make  part  of  their  Food. 
The  dung  of  cattle  kept  on  draw  alone  is  looked  upon 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value  ;  while  the  muck  from  trod¬ 
den  draw  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  better  than  t  at 
from  the  draw  which  is  eaten  by>the  lean-dock. 
pods  of  dung  with  earth  or  marie  are  very  generally 

^In  the  midland  counties  of  England,  Mr  Marfhall 
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informs,  the  cores  of  horns  crufhed  in  a  mill  have 
been  ufed  as  manure  ;  though  he  knows  not  with  what 
fuccefs.  His  only  objeftion  is  the  difficulty  of  redu¬ 
cing  them  to  powder.  Dung  is  extremely  dear  in  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  half  a  guinea  being  commonly  given  for  a  wag¬ 
gon-load  driven  by  five  horfes.  Great  quantities  of 
lime  and  marie  are  found  in  this  diftrift.— With  regard 
to  the  method  of  railing  dung  in  general,  perhaps  the 
obfervations  of  Mr  Marlhall  upon  the  management  ot 
the  Yorkfliire  farmers  may  be  equally  fatisfaitory  with 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  publiihed  on  the  fubject. 
IVJt  Mur-  “  The  general  praAice  (fays  he)  is  to  pile  the 
ftall’sdirec- dang  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  yard;  or,  which  is 
tions  for  ftilltefs  judicious,  to  let  it  lie  fcattered  about  on  the 
fide  of  a  flope,  as  it  were  for  the  purpofe  of  diffipating 
its  virtues.  The  urine  which  does  not  mix  with  the 
dung  is  almofl  invariably  led  off  the  neared  way  to  the 
common  fewer,  as  if  it  were  thought  a  nuifance  to  the 
premifes.  That  which  mixes  with  the  dung  is  of  courle 
carried  to  the  midden,  and  alfids  in  the  general  diifipa- 
tion.  A  yard  of  dung,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  draw, 
tfill  difeharge,  even  in  dry  weather,  fome  of  its  more 
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fluid  particles ;  and  in  rainy  weather*  is,  notwithstanding  | 
the  tlraw,  liable  to  be  wafhed  away  if  expofed  on  a  ri- 
flng  ground.  But  how  much  more  liable  to  wafte  is  a 
mixture  of  dung  and  urine,  with  barely  a  fufficiency  ot 
ftraw  to  keep  them  together  ?  In  dry  weather  the  na¬ 
tural  oozing  is  confiderable  ;  and  in  a  wet  feaion  every 
{hower  of  rain  wafhes  it  away  in  quantities. — The  Nor¬ 
folk  method  of  bottoming  the  dung-yard  with  mould 
is  here  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  common  good  ma¬ 
nagement.  There  is  no  better  manure  for  grafs-lands 
than  mould  faturated  with  the  oozings  of  a  dunghill ; 
it  gets  dovvn  quicker  among  the  grafs,  and  has  gene¬ 
rally  a  more  vitible  effed  than  the  dung  itfelf.  Under 
this  management  the  arable  land  would  have  the  felf- 
fante  dung  it  now  has  ;  while  the  grafs  land  would  have 
an  annual  fupply  of  riches,  which  now  run  wade  in  the 
fewers  and  rivulets.— But  before  a  dung-yard  c'an  with 
propriety  be  bottomed  with  mould,  the  bottom  of  the 
yard  itfelf  ought  to  be  properly  formed.  A  part  of  it 
lituated  conveniently  for  carriages  to  come  at,  and  low 
enough  to  receive  the  entire  drainings  of  the  ftable, 
cattle- flails,  and  hog  flies,  fliould  be  hollowed  out  in 
the  manner  of  an  artificial  drinking-pool,  with  a  rim 
fomewhat  riling,  and  with  covered  drains  laid  into  it 
from  the  various  fources  of  liquid  manure.  During  the 
fummer  months,  at  leifure  times,  and  embracing  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  hack-carriage,  fill  the  hollow  nearly  full  with 
mould  ;  fuch  as  the  fcowerings  of  ditches,  the  fliovel- 
lings  of  roads,  the- maiden  earth  of  lanes  and  wafte  cor¬ 
ners,  the  coping  of  done-quarries,  &c.  &c.  leaving  the 
furface  fomewhat  dilhed  ;  and  within  this  dilh  fet  the 
dung- pile,  carefully  keeping  up  a  rim  of  mould  round 
the  bafe  of  the  pile  higher  than  the  adjoining  furface  of 
the  yard ;  equally  to  prevent  extraneous  matter  from.  * 

'  finding  its  way  into  the  refervoirs,  and  to  prevent  the* 
efcape  of  that  which  falls  within  its  circuifcT  *4 5  % 

In  the  firft  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,-  MrYoung  £ 
Mr  Young,  from  a  theory  that  phlogifton  -is  the  food 
of  plants,  made  feveral  experiments  upon  charcoal  as  a  chareoaia 
manure  ;  but  the  refults  were  not  fufficiently  favourable 
to  induce  a  trial  of  it  in  the  large  way.  It  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  though  phlogifton  is  very  probably  the 
true  vegetable  food,  yet  it  is  phlogifton  volatilized,  as  in 
putrid  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances,  not  in  its  fixed 
date  as  in  charcoal,  which  can  have  any  effed.  See 
Agriculture,  Part  I.  Sed.  i.etfeq., 

A  very  advantageous  <  method  of  manuring  grafs- 
lands,  when  there  is  an  opportunity,  is  that  of  over* 
flowing  them  with  water,  which  is  modly  pradifed 
with  low  flat  grounds.  For  an  account  of  the  bed 


methods  in  ufe  for  this  purpofe, -fee  the  article  Me  a*- 
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H  U  S 

-  Vtr$ilian  Husbandry,  a  term  ufed  by  authors,  to  ex- 
prefs  that  fort  of  hulbandry,  the  precepts  of  which  are- 
fo  beautifully  delivered  in  Virgil's  Georgies.  The  hnf- 
bandryin  England  is  Virgilian  in  general,  as  is  feen 
by  the  method  of  paring  and  burning  the  furface*  ot 
raftering  or  crofs- ploughing,  and  of  the  care  m  deftroy- 
ing  weeds,  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  by  much  the 
fame  means.  In  thofe  parts  of  England  along  the 


H  U  S 

fouthern  coaft,  where  the  Romans  principally  inhabi¬ 
ted,  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  expreffions,  are  in  > 
manyrefpetts  the  fame  with  thofe  ofthe  ancient  Romans,  » 
many  of  the  terms  ufed  by  the  ploughmen  being  of  La¬ 
tin  origin,  and  the  fame  with  thofe- ufed  by  thofe  people 
on  the  like  occafions.  And  on  a  ftria  obfervatiou,  . 
more  of  Virgil’s  hulbandry  is  at  this  time  pradifed  in  * 
England  than  in  Italy  itfelf.  This  change  in  the  lta- 
0  taliau~a 
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talian  husbandry  is,  however,  much  more  to  the  cre- 

Huffites.  f1}  of  *hat  PeoPle>  than  the  retaining  the  Virgilian 
; _ i  fcheme  is  to  ours. 

Tull,  who  has  eftabliffied  a  new  method  of  hulban- 
dry,  obferves,  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  fo  contradic¬ 
tory  to  this  old  plan,  that  it  may  be  called  the  anti- 
V irgilian  hujbandry  j  and  adds,  that  no  pradice  can  be 
worfe  than  the  Virgilian. 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanifts  call  the  calyx 
or  cup  of  a  flower.  See  Calyx. 

HUSO,  in  ichthyology.  See  AcciFenser. 

HUSS  (John).  See  Hussites. 

HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  confift  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  adorned  with  a  cock’s  feather  (the  officers 
either  an  eagle’s  or  a  heron’s)  ;  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  which  the  ftockings  are  fallened,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots  :  befides,  they  occafionally  wear  a 
fhort  upper  waiflcoat  edged  with  furs,  and  five  row3 
of  round  metal  buttons  ;  and  in  bad  weather,  a  cloak. 
Their  arms  are  a  fabre,  carbine,  and  piftols.  They 
are  irregular  troops  :  hence,  before  beginning  an  at¬ 
tack,  they  lay  them felves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horfes,  that  it  is  hardly  pofiible  to  difeern  their  force; 
but  being  come  within  piftol-fhot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raife  themfelves  with  fuch  furprifing  quicknefs,  and 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that, 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  accuftomed  to  their  method  of 
engaging  it  i3  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preferve 
their  order.  When  a  retreat  is  neceffary,  their  horfes 
have  fo  much  fire,  and  are  fo  indefatigable,  their  equi¬ 
page  fo  light,  and  themfelves  fuch  excellent  horfemen, 
.'that  no  oth^er  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them. 
‘They  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwim  over  rivers,  with 
furprifing  facility.  They  never  encamp,  and  confe- 
quently  are  not  burdened  with  any  camp-equipage, 
faving  a  kettle  and  a  hatchet  to  every  fix  men.  They 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-houfes,  or  villages,  in  the 
front  of  the  army.  The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  king  of  Pruffia,  have  the  greateft  number  of  troops 
under  this  name  in  their  fervice. 

HUSSITES,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  a  party  of  re¬ 
formers,  the  followers  of  John  Hufs. 

John  Hufs,  from  whom  the  Huffites  take  their 
•name,  was  born  in  a  little  village  in  Bohemia,  called 
Hufs ,  and  lived  at  Prague  in  the  higheft  reputation, 
both  on  account  of  the  fan&ity  of  his  manners  and  the 
purity  of  his  do&rine.  He  was  diftinguiffied  by  his 
uncommon  erudition  and  eloquence,  and  performed 
at  the  fame  time  the  fun&ions  of  profeffor  of  divinity 
in  the  univerfity,  and  of  ordinary  pallor  in  the  church 
of  that  city.  He  adopted  the  fentiments  of  Wickliff, 
and  the  Waldenfes;  and  in  the  year  1407  began  openly 
to  oppofe  and  preach  againft  divers  errors  in  do&rine, 
as  well  as  corruptions  in  point  of  difeipline,  then  reign¬ 
ing  in  the  church.  Hufs  likewife  endeavoured  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power  to  withdraw  the  univerfity  of 
Prague  from  the  jurifdittion  of  Gregory  XII.  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged 
as  the  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  church.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  incenfed  arch- 
bilhop  of  Prague  and  the  zealous  reformer,  which  the 
latter  inflamed  and  augmented  from  day  to  day,  by  his 
pathetic  exclamations  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
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the  corruptions  that  prevailed  among  the  facerdotal  or-  Huffites. 
der.  1 

.  There  were  other  circumftances  that  contributed  to 
inflame  the  refentment  of  the  clergy  againft  him.  He 
adopted  the  philofophical  opinions  of  the  realifts,  and 
vehemently  oppofed  and  even  perfecuted  the  nomina- 
lifls,  whofe  number  and  influence  were  confiderable  in 
the  univerfity  of  Prague.  He  alfo  multiplied  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  enemies  in  the  year  1408,  by  procuring, 
through,  his  great  credit,  a  fentence  in  favour  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  difputed  with  the  Germans  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  fuffrages  which  their  refpedive  na¬ 
tions  were  intitled  to  in  all  matters  that  were  carried 
by  election  in  this  univerfity.  In  confequence  of  a  de¬ 
cree  obtained  in  favour  of  the  former,  which  reftored 
them  to  their  conftitutional  right  of  three  fuffrages, 
ufurped  by  the  latter,  the  Germans  withdrew  from 
I  rague,  and,  in  the  year  1409,  founded  a  new  aca¬ 
demy  at  Leipfick.  This  event  no  fooner  happened, 
than  Hufs  began  to  inveigh  with  greater  freedom  than 
he  had  before  done  againft  the  vices  and  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  recommend,  in  a  public  manner,  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  Wickliffe,  a3  far  as  they  re¬ 
lated  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  the  defpotifm  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  Hence 
an  accufation  was  brought  againft  him,  in  the  year 
1410,  before  the  tribunal  of  John  XXIII.  by  whom 
he  was  folemnly  expelled  from  the  communiofl  of  the 
church.  Notwithflanding  this  fentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  he.  proceeded  to  expofe  the  Romiffi  church 
with  a  fortitude  and  zeal  that  were  almoft  univerfally 
applauded.  3 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  equally  fincere 
and  fervent,  though  his  zeal  was  perhaps  too  violent, 
and  his  prudence  not  always  circumfpedl,  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  council  of  Conftance.  Se¬ 
cured,  as  he  apprehended,  from  the  rage  of  his  ene- 
mies  by  the  fafe  conduct  granted  him  by  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  for  his  journey  to  Conftance,  his  refitience 
in  that  place,  and  his  return  to  his  own  country.  John 
Hufs  obeyed  the  order  of  the  council,  and  appeared 
before  it  to  demonftrate  his  innocence,  and  to  prove 
that  the  charge  of  his  having  deferted  the  church  of 
Rome  was  entirely  groundlefs.  However,  his  enemies 
fo  far  prevailed,  that  by  the  moft  fcandalous  breach  of 
public  faith,  he  was  call  into  prifon,  declared  a  here¬ 
tic  becaufe  he  refufed  to  plead  guilty  againft  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  conscience,  in  obedience  to  the  counci?, 
and  burnt  alive  in  1415  ;  a  punifhment  which  he  en¬ 
dured  with  unparalleled  magnanimity  and  refignation. 

•  ^he  ^me  unhappy  fate  was  borne  by  Jerome  of 
I  rague,  his  intimate  companion,  who  attended  the 
council,  in  order  to  fupport  his  perfecuted  friend.  Je¬ 
rome,  indeed,  was  terrified  into  temporary  fubmiffion; 
but  he  afterwards  refumed  his  fortitude,  and  main- 
tamed  the  opinions,  which  he  had  for  a  while  defert¬ 
ed  through  fear,  in  the  flames  in  which  he  expired  in 
1416. 

The  difciples  of  Hufs  adhered  to  their  matter’s  doc¬ 
trine  after  his  death  with  a  zeal  which  broke  out  in¬ 
to  an  open  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  the  moft  fa- 
vageand  unparalleled  barbarity.  John  Zifka,  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  knight,  in  1420,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Huffites,  who  were  now  become  a  very  confiderable 

party. 


and  threw  off  the  defpotk  yoke  £  Sjgffmund,  thor’s Suchlas  The  «Put^^  of  f  e 

work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  the  author,  that 


Huttings  party,  and  tnrew  on  u«  j~ - ,  mll. 

II  who  had  treated  their  brethren  in  the  moft  barbarous 
Hutchefon.  er  zifka  was  fucceeded  by  Procopius,  in  the 

'  year  1424.  The  afts  of  baibarity  that  were  commit¬ 
ted  on  both  fides  were  (hocking  and  hornb  e  beyond 
expreflion  :  for  notwithftanding  the  irreconcilable  op¬ 
position  between  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  con¬ 
tend;™  parties,  they  both  agreed  in  this  one  horrible 
principle^  that  it  was  innocent  and  lawful  to  perfecute 
and  extirpate  with  fire  and  fword  the  -waua  of  the 
true  religion;  and  fuch  they  reciprocally  appeared  to 
each  other.  Thefe  commotions  in  a  great  meafure  fub- 
fided,  by  the  interference  of  the  council  of  Bafil,  in  the 

76  The+Huflites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties,  viz. 
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work,  and  tne  loeas  11  . —  > 

lord  Granville,  who  wa3  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land,  fent  his  private  fecretary  to  inquire  at  the  book- 
feller’s  for  the  author  ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn 
his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  :  m 
coufequence  of  which  he  foon  became  acquainted  with 
his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time 
he  continued  in  his  government,  with  difunguilhed 
marks  of  familiarity  and  efteem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  ItiH 
more  courted  by  men  of  diftinftion  either  for  flatten 
or  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbifhop  King,  the  au- 
vear  iax?.  .  .  ,i„,r„f  ,iIP  celebrated  book  Be  origins  malt,  held  him 

7  The  Huffites,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties, .  t  efteem  ;  and  the  friendfhip  of  that  prelate  was 

the  Calixtines  and  Taborites,  fpread  over  all  Bo  E -  ufe  tQ  Wm  ;n  fcreening  him  from  two  feveral 

and  Hungary,  and  even  Silefia  and  Poland  ,  and  t  |  6  made  to  profecute  him,  for  daring  to  take 

are  fome  remains  of  them  ftill  fubfifting  in  tho  P;m  thg  educat;on  Qf  youth,  without  having  qua- 

narts.  ,  „  •  i:La  himfelf  by  fubferibing  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,. 

P  HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  !^dobta;ning  7a  licence  from  the  bifhop.  He  had 

concilium ,  or  curia),  a  court  held  in  Gulld^al!  ^  d  a  large  flfare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter, 

the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  recko  1  thr°ugh  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the 

the  fupreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be  who  tn  g  - r  .  r..„a  r„„  -  »vk,k,. 

broiled,  outlawries  fued  out,  and  replevins  and  writs 
of  error  determined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  the  election 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  parliament  or 
H  e  ciu  &c  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
bythe  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Some  other 
cities  have  likewife  had  a  court  bearing  the  fame  name, 

as  Winchefter,  York,  Sec. 

HUSUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  0 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  ftrong  citadel,  and  a  veryhandfome  church  It 
is  feated  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  Sea  ;  and 
is  fubjedt  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein-Gottorp.  L.  Long. 

9  HUTCHESON  (Dr  Francis),  a  very  elegant  wri¬ 
ter  and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  diffent- 
.  ng  minifter  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  was  born  on 
the  8th  of  Auguft  1694-  He  early  difcovered  a  fu- 
oerior  capacity!  and  having  gone  through  a  fchool- 

educatioi!,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an  aca 

demy,  whence  lie  removed  to  the  umverf.ty  of  Glaf- 
gow!  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  parts  of  lite¬ 
rature,  in  which  his  progrefs  was  fmtable  to  his  un- 

“n,d  .0  Ireland  ,  and  cn.eri.n  into 
miniftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  fmall  con¬ 
gregation  of  diflenters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when 
fomSe  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtues,  invited  him  to  take  up  a  private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  fixed  but  a 
(hort  time  in  Dublin,  when  Ins  fmgular  merits  and 

accomplifhments  made  him  generany  kro-.Yn  j  and  h  s 

acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  .11  rank  ,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned 
The  late  lord  vifcotint  Molefworth  is  faid  to 


who  througn  ms  muuc..^  -  ----- 

univerfity  of  Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tioner  to  be  bred  to  any  of  the  learned  profeffions. 
A  few  years  after  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  01 
Beauty  and  Virtue,”  his  “  Treatife  on  the  Paffions 
was  publifhed :  both  thefe  works  have  been  often  re¬ 
printed  ;  and  always  admired,  both  for  the  fentiment 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  affented  to 
the  philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any 
foundation  in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote  fome 
philofophical  papers,  accounting  for  laughter,  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  to  hu-  . 
man  nature  :  which  papers  were  publifhed  in  the  col¬ 
lection  called  Hibcrnicus’s  Letters. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dub¬ 
lin  for  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  reputation  and 
fuccefs,  he  was  called,  in  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  be  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafaow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  [from  the  academy,  and  his  high,  reputation  drew- 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himfelf  and  ornamental  to  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  whole 
time  was  divided  between  his  ftudies  and  the  duties  or 
his  office  5  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendftnp  and 
fociety.  ■  A  firm  conftitution  and  a  pretty  uniform* 
ftate  of  good  health,  except  fome  few  flight  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemed  to  promife  a  longer  life  ;  yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  5  3d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried,  foon  after  his  fettlement  ui  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wilfon,  a  gentleman’s  daughter  inthe  county  ofLang- 
ford  •  by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one  fon,  Francis 
Hutchefon,  do&or  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  publilhed,  from  the  original  manufcript  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  “  A  fyftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three  books, 
by  Francis  Hutchefon,  LL.  D.  at  Glafgow,  1755,” 


men#  ihe  late  lora  viu-uu  .  , 

to"SS/E!m  Lh  hi.  ''ilicitafUd  obfc™!™™  hutchSsON  (John),  *  philofophical  writer, 

struts  rs,r  sss  5 

f„„or  from  Dr  Synge,  lord  Srihop  of  W"“’  ,h,  capacity  of  Oeward  ,  and  in  the  conrfe 

without  the  .»■  of  hi.  travel®  Son.  Pl.«<  P'«e 
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cojlcaing  foflils  :  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and  noble 
collection  bequeathed  by  Dr  Woodward  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge  was  aftually  made  by  him,  and 
even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  he  left  the 
duke  s  fervice  to  indulge  his  ftudies  with  more  free¬ 
dom.  the  duke,  then  mailer  of  the  horfe  to  George! 
made  him  his  riding  furveyor,  a  kind  of  finecure  place 
of  200I.  a  year  with  a- good  houfe  in  the  Meufe.  In 
1  724  he  published  the  firft  part  of  Afo/es’s  Principle, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward’s  Natural  Hiftorv 
of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  dedrine  of  gravita¬ 
tion  eftabhlhed  in 'Newton’s  Prindpia:  in  1727,  he 
publilhed  the  fecond  part  of  Mofes’s  Prindpia.  con¬ 
taining  the  principles  of  the  Scripture  Fhilofophy. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  he  publilhed  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be- 
hind,  were  pubh'lhed  in. 1748,  in  .  12  vols  8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death,  Dr  Mead  urged  him 

'  t0  r  J  fay‘ng  PIeafantly,'  “  1  will  foon  fend  you 
to  Mofes,”.  meaning  to  his  jludies  :  but  Mr  Hutchin- 
lon  taking  it  in  the  literal  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a  mut- 
tering  tone,  “  I  believe,  -  Dodor,  you  will and  was 
fo  difpleafed.-  that  he  difmiffed  him  for  another  phy- 
fician;  but  died  in  a  few  days  after,  Augull  28.  1727. 
Singular  as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  fome" 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hut - 
.  chwjonians.  /The  reader  may  find  a  diftind  and  com- 
prehen  five  account  of  the  Hutchinfonian  fyftem  in  a 
book  intitled,  Thoughts  concerning  Religion,  & c.  printed 
,  at  Edinburgh  <743  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  a  bilhop,  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  firft  printed  in  1732. 

HDXING  of  pike,  among  filhermen,  a  particular 
method  catching  that  fifb. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  take  30  or  40  as  large  blad¬ 
ders  as  can  be  got  ;  blow  them  up,  and  tie  them  clofe 
and I  ftrong  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  tie  a  line,  longer 
or  fhorter  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  At 
the  end  of  the  line  is  fattened  an  armed  hook,  artfully 
baited  ;  and  thus  they  are  put  into  the  water  with  the 
advantage  of  the  wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up 
and  down  the  pond.  When  a  matter  pike  has  ftruck 
himlelf,  it  affords  great  entertainment  to  fee  him  bounce 
?b°ut  in  the  water  with  a  bladder  fattened  to  him  ;  at 
iatt,  when  they  perceive  him  almoft  fpent,  they  take 
'him  up  1 
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Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fettled  a  confi-  Hujfum. 
derable  penfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  fix  at  Pa- ' 
vs  •  to  which  Mr  Huygens  confented,  and  ftaid  there 

fhP  iroiv  -.AAA  -  C  O  _  I  1  . 


of  Liege,  and  capital  of  Condrafs.  It  is  advanta- 
geoufiy  leated  on  the  river  Maefe,  over  which  there  is 
abridge.  E.  Long.  i0.  22.  N.  Lat.  c2.  si. 

HUYGENS  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  greatefl  ma¬ 
thematicians  and  aftronomers  of  the  17th  century,  was 
the  Urn  of  Conftantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuylichem, 
who  had  ferved  three  fucceffive  princes  of  Orange  in 

the  mialifv  of  UfrottirT,  _ _ 1  _  1  .1  ^ ^ G 


c  ,  *  / ^muucu,  duu  naia  mere 

trom  the  year  1666  to  1 68 1,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  ftudious  manner  of  life,  and  frequently  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country  to  avoid  interruption,  but  did 
not  contra^  that  morofenefs  which  is  fo  frequently  the 
‘  effed  of  folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  the  firft  who 
difeovered  Saturn’s  ring,  and  a  third  fatellite  belong- 
mg  to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  eyes 
of  aftronomers.  He  difeovered  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  clocks  ex  aft,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren¬ 
dering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brought  telefcopes  to  perfe&ion,  made  many  other 
ufeful  difeoveries,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  169c.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  thefe  are  contained  in  two  colle&ions ;  the  firft 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Opera  varla ;  and  the  fecond  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  intitled  Ope - 
ra  reliqua.  * 

HUYSUM,  the  name  of  feveral  Dutch  painter?; 
the  moft  celebrated  of  whom  was  John,  wliofe  Tub- 
je&s  were  flowers,  fruit,  and  landfcapes.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Mr  Pilkington,  this  illuftrious  painter  hath 
furpafied  all  who  have  ever  painted  in  that  ftyle  ;  and 
his  works  excite  as  much  furprife  by  their  finifhing  as 
they  excite  admiration  by  their  truth.  He  was  born 
at  Amfterdam  in  1682,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Jnftus 
van  Huyfum  his  father.  He  fet  out  in  his  profeflion 
with  a  moft  commendable  principle,  not  fo  much  to 
paint  for  the  acquifition  of  money  as  of  fame  ;  and 
therefore  he  did  not  aim  at  expedition,  but  at  deli¬ 
cacy,  and,,  if  poffible,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  his 
art.  Having  attentively  ftudied  the  pictures  of  Mig- 
non,  and  all  other  artifts  of  diftinaion  who  had  paint¬ 
ed  in  his  own  ftyle,  he  tried  which  manner  would 
fooneft  lead  him  to  imitate  the  lightnefs  and  fingu- 
lar  beauties  of  each  flower,  fruit,  pr  plant,  and  then 
fixed  on  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which  feems 
almoft  inimitable.  His  pi&ures  are  finiftied  with 
inconceivable  truth  ;  for  he  painted  every  thing  after 
nature  ;  and  was  fo  fingularly  exad,  as  to  watch  even 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  which  his  model  appeared  in 


HUV,  ,  .own  of  ,ke  Netherlands,  !„  the  bithoprie  ZZZ  perfiZi"  gU*  7**  V"* 
Liege,  and  capital  of  Condrafs.  It  ,'s  advaL.  J _ ..  *7  thr  -,U.dlclous  he  was  ac- 


the  quality  of  fecretary  ;  and  was^  born  at  the  tra‘e  Pnys  ”n  h'S  works  ;  fo  that  none  but  princes, 


in  1629.  He  difeovered  from  his  infancy  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fondnefs  for  the  mathematics  ;  in  a  little  time 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  them  ;  and  perfeded  himfelf 
in  thofe  ftudies  under  the  famous  profefTor  Schooten, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  he  went  to  Holftein  and  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  Naflaii ;  and 
was  extremely  defirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  fee  Des  Cartes,  but  the  count’s  fhort  flay  in  Den- 
markwould  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  France 


o  jumuuus  ne  was  ac- 

counted  to  paint  with  greater  freedom  than  Mia  non 
or  Brueghel ;  with  more  tendernefs  and  nature  than 
Mario  da  Fiori,  Michael  Angelo  di  Campidoglio,  or 
begers  ;  with  more  mellownefs  than  De  Heem  ;  and 
greater  force  of  colouring  than  Baptift.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  rofe  to  fuch  a  height  at  latt,  that  he  fixed  immo¬ 
derate  prices  on  his  works  ;  fo  that  none  but  princes. 


ptirchafers.  Six  of  his  paintings  were  fold  at  a  public 
iaie  m  Holland  for  prices  that  were  almoft  incredible. 
One  of  them,  a  flower  piece,  for  fourteen  hundied  and 
fifty  guilders  ;  a  fruit  piece  for  a  thoufand  and  five 
guilders  ;  and  the  fmaller  pidures  for  nine  hundred. 
Hie  vaft  fums  which  van  Huyfum  received  for  his 
wor^s,  caufed  him  to  redouble  his  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
cel  ;  no  perfon  was  admitted  into  his  room  while  he 
was  pamting,  not  even  his  brothers;  and  his  method 


and  England;  was,  in  1663,  made  a  member  oHhe  "f3S  Pa'.nt,nS’  not  evcn  brothers;  and  his  method 

-Royal  Society;  and,  upon  hi  return  inS,  Franc/  M  fi  '"g  thf  -lnt6'  a»d  preferring  the  luftre  of  his 
N°z6o.  *  lrance»  M'  colours»  was  a«  impenetrable  fecrct,  which  he  never 

z  would 
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’Htryfum,  would  difclofe.  Yet  this  condud  is  certainly  not  to 
V— '  Ids  honour,  but  rather  an  argument  ,of  a  low  mind, 
fearful  of  being  equalled  or  furpaffed.  From  the  fame 
principle,  he  would  never  take  any  difciples,  except 
one  lady,  named  Haverman  ;  and  he  grew  envious  and 
jealous  even  of  her  merit.  By  feverai  domeflic  difquiets 
his  temper  became  changed  ;  he  grew  morofe,  fretful, 
and  apt  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  fociety.  He  had 
many  enviers  of  his  fame,  which  has  ever  been  the 
fevere  lot  of  the  moft  deferving  in  all  profeflions  ;  but 
he  continued  to  work,  and  his  reputation  never  dimi- 
nifhed.  It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  he  has  excelled 
all  who  have  painted  fruit  and  flowers  before  him,  by 
the  confeffed  fuperiority  of  his  touch,  by  the  delicacy 
of  his  pencil,  and  by  an  amazing  manner  of  finifhing; 
nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  any  future  artift  will 
become  his  competitor.  The  care  which  he  took  to 
purify  his  oils  and  prepare  his  colours,  and  the  various 
experiments  he  made  to  difeover  the  moft  luftrous  and 
durable,  are  inftances  of  extraordinary  care  and  induf- 
try  as  well  as  capacity.  From  having  obferved  fome 
of  his  works  that  were  perfe&ly  finifhed,  fome  only 
half  finifhed,  and  others  only  begun,  the  principles  by 
which  he  conducted  himfelf  may  perhaps  be  difeover- 
rable.  His  cloths  were  prepared  with  the  greateft 
care,  and  primed  with  white,  with  all  poflible  purity, 
to  prevent  his  colours  from  being  obfeured,  as  he  laid 
them  on  very  lightly.  He  glazed  all  other  colours 
except  the  clear  and  tranfparent,  not  omitting  even 
the  white  ones,  till  he  found  the  exadt  tone  of  the  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  over  that  he  finifhed  the  forms,  the  lights, 
the  fhadows,  and  the  refle&ions,  which  are  all  execu¬ 
ted  with  precifion  and  warmth,  without  drynefs  or 
negligence.  The  greateft  truth,  united  with  the  great- 
eft  brilliancy,  and  a  velvet  foftnefs  on  the  furface  of 
his  obje&s,  are  vifible  in  every  part  of  his  compofi- 
tions  ;  and  as  to  his  touch,  it  looks  like  the  pencil  of 
nature.  Whenever  he  reprefented  flowers  placed  in 
vafes,  he  always  painted  thofe  vafes  after  fome  elegant 
model,  and  the  bas-relief  is  as  exquifitely  finifhed  as 
any  of  the  other  parts.  Through  the  whole  he  fhows 
a  delicate  compofiticn,  a  fine  harmony,  and  a  moft 
happy  effedt  of  light  and  fhadow.  Thofe  pi&ures 
which  he  painted  on  a  clear  ground  are  preferred  to 
others  of  his  hand,  as  having  greater  luftre,  and  as 
they  demanded  more  care  and  exa&nefs  in  the  finifh¬ 
ing  ;  yet  there  are  fome  on  a  darkifh  ground,  in  which 
appears  rather  more  force  and  harmony.  It  is  obfer¬ 
ved  of  him,  that  in  the  grouping  of  his  flowers,  he 
generally  defigned  thofe  which  were  brighteft  in  the 
centre,  and  gradually  decreafed  the  force  of  his  colour 
from  the  centre  to  the  extremities.  The  birds  nefts 
and  their  eggs,  the  feathers,  infe&s,  and  drops  of  dew, 
are  expreffed  with  the  utmoft  truth,  fo  as  even  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  fpedtator.  And  yet,  after  all  this  merited  and 
juft  praife,  it  cannot  but  be  confeffed,  that  fometimes  his 
fruits  appear  like  wax  ©r  ivory,  without  that  peculiar 
foftnefs  and  warmth,  which  is  conftantly  obfervable  in 
nature.  Befide  his  merit  as  a  flower  painter,  he  alfo  paint¬ 
ed  landfcapes  with  great  applaufe.  They  are  well  com* 
pofedj  and  although  he  had  never  feen  Rome, he  adorned 
his  feenes  with  the  noble  remains  of  ancient  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  are  in  that  city.  His  pidtures  in  that 
ftyle  are  well  coloured,  and  every  tree  is  diftinguifhed 
by  a  touch  that  is  proper  for  the  leafing.  The  grounds 
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are  well  broken,  and  difpofed  with  tafte  and  judgment;  Huzzoor, 
the  figures  are  defigned  in  the  manner  of  Laireffe,  ,Hyacinthy 
highly  finifhed,  and  touched  with  a  great  deal  of  fpi-  * 
rit  ;  and  through  the  whole  compoiition,  the  feene 
reprefents  Italy,  in  the  trees,  the  clouds,  and  the 
fkies.  He  died  in  1749,  aged  67. 

HUZZOOR,  a  Hindoftan  word  fignifying  The  pre - 
fence  ;  applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  Mogul’s 
court.  According  to  polite  ufage,  it  is  now  applied 
to  the  prefence  of  every  Nabob  or  great  man. 

Huzzoor  Neves ;  the  fecretary  who  refides  at 
court,  and  keeps  copies  of  all firmaunsy  records,  or 
lettera. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  pel¬ 
lucid  gems,  whofe  colour  is  red  with  an  admixture  oflf 
yellow. 

The  hyacinth,  though  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  red  gem,  is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the 
fineft  fpecimens.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin’s  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

They  are  harder  than  quartz-cryftals;  tranfparent,  and 
formed  into  prifms  pointed  at  both  ends.  Thefe  points 
are  always  regular  with  regard  to  the  number  of  facets; 
being  four  on  each  facet,  but  the  latter  feldom:  the  Tides 
of  the  main  body  are  alfo  very  uncertain,  in  regard  both 
to  their  number  and  fhape;  being  found  of  four,  five,  fix, 
feven,  and  fometimes  of  eight  fides  ;  fometimes  being 
fo  compreffed  as  almoft  to  refemble  the  face  of  a 
fpherical  facetted  garnet.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a 
dodecaedral  form  like  the  garnet,  but  with  more 
obtufe  angles.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  hyacinth, 
according  to  Dutans,  is  2.631  ;  but  Rome  de  L’ifle 
fays  that  Brifon  found  it  to  be  3.6873  ;  and  the 
European  hyacinths  to  be  3.760. 

The  hyacinth,  as  well  as  all  other  gems,  is  divided 
into  oriental  and  occidental  ;  the  former  being  very 
hard  and  brilliant,  fo  that  they  are  frequently  ranked 
among  the  topazes  ;  but  when  foft,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  the  garnet  kind,  as  mentioned  under  that 
article.  The  hyacinths,  however,  may  generally  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  garnets  by  lofing  their  colour  in 
the  fire,  becoming  white,  and  not  melting.  There  is 
a  kind  of  a  yellow-brown  hyacinth,  refembling  the 
colour  of  honey,  which  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft 
by  the  remarkable  property  of  not  being  electrical, 
and  being  likewife  inferior  in  hardnefs. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofe  gems  to  be  hyacinths 
or  jacinths  that  are  of  a  due  hardnefs  with  the  mixed 
colour  above  mentioned  ;  and  as  they  are  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  beauty  and  value  in  their  feverai  degrees  and 
mixture  of  colours,  they  divide  them  into  four  kinds; 
three  of  which  they  call  hyacinths ,  but  the  fourth,  very 
improperly,  a  ruby .  1.  When  the  ftone  is  in  its  moft 
perfed  ftate,  and  of  a  pure  and  bright  flame- colour, 
neither  the  red  nor  the  yellow  prevailing,  in  this  ftate 
they  call  it  hyaemtha  la  belle .  2.  When  it  has  an  over¬ 

proportion  of  the  red,  and  that  of  a  dufkier  colour 
than  the  fine  high  red  in  the  former,  and  the  yellow 
that  appears  in  a  faint  degree  in  it  is  not  a  fine, 
bright,  and  clear,  but  a  dufky  brownilh  yellow,  then 
they  call  it  the  fajfron  hyacinth .  3.  Such  ftones  as  are 

of  a  dead  whitifhi  yellow,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion 
of  red  in  them,  they  call  amber 'hyacinths.  And,  4, 

When  the  ftone  is  of  a  fine  deep  red,  blended  with  a 
dufky  and  very  deep  yellow,  they  call  it  a  rubacelle* 
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Hyacinthus  But  though  the  over  proportion  of  a  ilrong  red  in 
J£yadnthia.t|1jSgem  ^a£made  people  refer  it  to  theclafs  of  rubies, 

*  "  its  evident  mixture  of  yellow  fhows  that  it  truly  be- 

longs  to  the  hyacinth. 

The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  The  oriental  is  the  harder,  but  the 
American  is  often  equal  to  it  in  ‘colour.  he 
rubacelle  is  found  only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  over  among  the  rubies;  but  it  is  of 
little  value  :  the  other  varieties  are  found  in  Silefia  and 
Bohemia. 

HYACINTHUS,  hyacinth,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  liexandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
i  tinder  the  i  cth  order,  Coronartx .  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulated,  and  there  are  three  melliferous  pores  at  the 
top  of  the  germen.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which 
the  molt  remarkable  is  the  orientalis,  or  eaftern 
hyacinth.  Of  this  there  are  a  great  number  of 
varieties,  amounting  to  fome  hundreds,  each  of  which 
differs  from  the  x eft  in  fome  refpeft  or  other. .  This 
plant  hath  a  large,  purplifh,  bulbous  rop<  fending  up 
feveral  narrow  ere&  leaves  eight  or  t£n  inches  long  ; 
the  flower  ftaik  is  upright,  robuft,  and  fucculent,  from 
IO  to  15  inches  in  height;  adorned  upward. with  ma¬ 
ny  large  funnel  or  bell  fhaped  flowers,  fwelling.at  the 
bafe,  and  cut  half  way  into  fix  parts;  colle&ed  into,  a 
large  pyramidal  fpike  of  different  colours  in  the  varie¬ 
ties;  flowering  in  April  or  May. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  with  the  greateft  fuccefs 
in  Holland,  from  whence  great  numbers  are  annually 
imported  into  Britain.  Each  variety  is  by  the  florifts 
diftinguifhed  either  by  the  name  of  the  place  where 
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firft  raifed,  or  the  perfon  who  raifed.them,  or  the 
names  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  as  of  kings,  generals, 
poets,  and  celebrated  ancient  hiftorians,  gods,  god- 
deffes,  &c.  They  are  fold  by  all  the  feed-dealers. 
The  prices  are  from  three  pence  per  root  to  five  or  ten 
pounds  or  more  ;  and  fome  varieties  are  in  fuch  high 
efteem  among  the  florifts,  that  20/.  or  30/.  will  be  given 
for  a  Angle  bulb.  They  are  hardy,  and  will  profper 
any  where,  though  the  fine  kinds  require  a  little  fhel- 
ter  during  the  winter.  They  may  be  propagated  ef- 
ther  by  feeds  or  off-fets  from  the  roots. 

The  properties  of  a  good  oriental  hyacinth  are,  a 
ftem  perfe&ly  upright,  of  moderate  length,  and  fo 
ftrong  and  well-proportioned  that  it  will  fuftain  the 
weight  of  the  florets  without  bending;  the  florets 
fhould  be  large,  fwelling  below,  expanded  above,  and 
numerous,  10  or  15  at  leaft,  but  are  often  20  or  30 
in  number  ;  and  fhould  be  placed  equally  round  the 
ffem,  the  pedicles  on  which  they  grow  longer  below 
than  above,  diminifbing  gradually  in  length  upward 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  pyramid,  and  each 
pedicle  fufficiently  ftrong  to  .fupport  the  florets  with¬ 
out  drooping.  The  curious  in  thefe  plants  are  care¬ 
ful  never  to  plant  the  fine  forts  two  years  together  in 
the  fame  bed  of  earth  ;  for,  by  planting  them  every 
year  in  a  frefh  bed,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  greatly 
improved. 

HYAGINTHIA,  in  antiquity,  feafts  held  at  Spar- 
la,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  of  his 
favourite  Hyacinth. 

This  Hyacinth  was  the  fon  of  Amyclas  king  of 
Sparta j  and  was  beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  Zephy- 
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tus.  The  youth  fhowing  moft  inclination  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  his  rival  grew  jealous  ;  and,  to  be  revenged,  one 
day  as  Apollo  was  playing  at  the  difeus,  i.  e.  quoits, 
with  Hyacinth,  Zephyrus  turned  the  dire&ion  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitched  full  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Hyacinth,  who  fell  down  dead.  Apollo 
then  transformed  him  into  a  flower  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  as  a  farther  token  of  refpe&,  they  fay,  command¬ 
ed  this  feaft.  The  Hyacinthia  lafted  three  days  ;  the 
firft  .and  third  whereof  were  employed  in  bewailing  the 
death  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  fecond  in  feafting  and  re¬ 
joicing. 

HYADES,  in  aftronomy,  are  feven  ftars  in  the 
bull’s  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing 
of  rain.  Whence  their  name  fr0m  the  Greek 

vny  “to  rain.”  The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left 
eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  aldcbaran . 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and 
Pleone.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  lionefs,  they  wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  the  gods,  in  compafiion  to  them,  tranflated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull’s  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep;  this  con  Reflation  being 
fuppofed  to  prefag*  rain.  Others  reprefent  tile  Hyades 
as  Bacchus’s  nurfes ;  and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  refentment  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranflated  by 
Jupiter  into  heaven. 

HYiENA,  in  zoology,  fee  Can  is. 

HYYENIUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  (tone  faid  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  liysena. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  times 
hunted  and  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  thefe  Rones,  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a  man  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYBERNACULUM,  in  botany,  winter-quar¬ 
ters  ;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  part  of  the  plant* 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  du¬ 
ring  the  feverities  of  the  winter.  See  Bulb  and 
Gemma. 

HYBLA  (anc. geog.),  or  Megara  ;  which  laft  name 
it  took  from  the  Megareans,  who  led  thither  a  Co¬ 
lony  ;  called  alfo  Hyblci  Parva,  and  Galeotls.  In  Stra¬ 
bo's  time  Megara  was  extind,  but  the  name  Hybla  re¬ 
mained  on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named  from 
It  was  fituatedon  the  eaft  coaftof  Sicily,  between 


it. 

Syracufe  and  the  Leontines.  Galeot&y  and  Megarenfer, 
the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a  prophetic  fpi- 
rit,  being  the  defendants  of  Galeus  the  fon  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  Hyblaus  the  epithet. — The  Hyblai  colles,  fmall  e- 
minences  at  the  fprings  of  the  Alabus  near  this  place* 
were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpecially 
thyme  ;  the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by  the 
ancients  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  world,  excepting  that' 
of  Hymettus  in  Attica.  By  the  moderns  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Mel  PaJ/l,  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  honey,  and  extraordinary  fertility,  till 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  iEtna  ;  and  having 
then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed  to 
Mai  Pajft .  In  a  fecond  eruption,  by  a  fhower  of  allies 
from  the  mountain,  it  foon  reaffumed  its  ancient  beau* 
ty  and  fertility,  and  for  many  years  was  called  Bel 
PoJJt :  and  laft  of  all,  in  the  year  1669,  it  was  again 
laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  moft. 
wretched  fterility  ;  fmee  which  time  it  is  again  known 

bj 
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However,  the  lava  Anne  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor’s  eldeft  daughter,  feu* 
However,  me  carefuUy  concealed  the  amour  both  from  the  king  and 

chancellor.  Aa  it  was  by  a  promife  of  marriage,  how^ 
ever,  that  he  had  gained  upon  her,  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  the  ceremony 
was  performed  after  the  reftoration.  Upon  the  reftora¬ 
tion,  her  father  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  umverfity 
of  Oxford ;  and  foon  after  created  baron  Hindon,  m 
Wiltfhire,  vifcount  Cornbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  earl 
of  Clarendon  in  Wiltlhire  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Henry 
lord  Falkland,  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Oxford- 
Ihire.  He  took  care  neither  to  load  the  king’s  prero- 
trative,  nor  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
and  therefore  would  not  fet  afide  the  petition  of  r.ght, 
nor  endeavour  to  raife  the  ftar-chamber  or  h.gh-com- 
million  courts  again  :  nor  did  he  attempt  to  repeal  the 
bill  for  triennial  parliaments ;  and  when  he  might  have 
propagate.  .  N  f  Stained  two  millions  for  a  (landing  revenue,  he  aiked 

P  HYBRISTICA,  (of  ^  injury),  ■nannqmty,  afo  -  ^  ^  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  an- 

lemn  feaft  held  among  the  Greeks,  w>th  fa^ce3  which  he  lhought  would  Hill  put  the  king  upon 

other  ceremonies ;  at  which  the  men  attended  in  P  ’  ffit  0f  having  recourfe  to  his  parliament.  In 

parel  of  women,  and  the  women  in  that  oj  ^joio  the  neceftny  o&  ^  .g  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

honour  to  Venus  in  quality  either  of  a  god  or  B  >  the  Jfollow;ng  incident,  which  happened  fome  years  be 

or  both.  Or,  according  to  the  account  giv  .  ,  f  ^Vlien  he  full  began  to  grow  eminent  in  the  law’ 

the  hybrillica  was  a  feaft  celebrated  ft  Argos,  w  t  down  t0  v;flt  his  father  in  Wiltfhire  i  who,  one 

_ koinn  rlrrffprl  like  men.  infulted  tneir  nuL  . _ •  ,  fr\nrptbpr 
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by  the  appellation  of  Mai  Pafi.  -  . 

in  its  courfeover  this  beautiful  country  has  left  feveral 
little  i (lands  or  hillocks,  juft  fufficient  to  (how  what  it 
formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a  fingular  appearance  in 
all  the  bloom  of  the  mod  luxuriant  vegetation,  fur- 
rounded  and  rendered  almoft  inacceffible  by  large  fields 
of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

Hr  bla- Major,  (anc.  geog.),  was  fituated  in  the 
tra&  lying  between  mount  iEtna  and  the  river  Syme- 
thus.  In  Paufanias’s  time  defolate.  .  , 

HraiA-Minor ,  or  Hermt,  (anc.  geog.),  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Oanus  and 

Herminius;  now  Ragusa.  a;  c 

HYBRIDA  planta,  a  monftrous  produdion  at 
two  different  fpecies  of  plants,  analogous  to  a  mule 
among  animals  The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 
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in  memory  oi  uic  rilgtau  « - 0  ^ 

fended  their  country  with  fingular  courage  againtt  Ueo 

menes  and  Demaratus.  .  .  .f  f  , 

Plutarch  fpeaks  of  this  feaft  in  his  treatife  of  the 
great  adions  of  women.  The  name,  he  obferves,  lg- 
nifies  infamy;  which  is  well  accommodated  to  theoc- 
cafion,  wherein  the  women  ftnitted  about  in  men  s 
cloaths,  while  the  men  were  obliged  to  dangle  in  pet- 

HYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  tranfparent 
veficles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fometimes  found 
folitary,  and  fometimes  In  clufters,  upon  the  liver  and 
various  other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  cafes. 

HYIMTOSCOPIA,  called  alfo  hydromancy,  a 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 

events  by  water.  ,  i 

HYDE  (Edward),  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  lord  nigh 
chancellor  of  England,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  Dinton  near  Hindon, 
in  Wiltfhire,  in  1608.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
hall,  Oxford,  where,  in  1625,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  law  in  the  Middle- 
Temple.  In  the  parliament  which  begun  at  Welt- 
minfter  April  10,  1640,  he  ferved  for  Wotton-Baffet 
in  Wiltlhire.  But  that  parliament  being  foon  after 
diffolved,  he  was  chofen  for  Saltafh  in  Cornwal  in  the 
Ions  parliament.  His  abilities  were  much  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  and  he  was  employed  in  feveral  committees  to 

examine  into  divers  grievances  5  but  at  lad  being  dil- 

fatisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the  parliament,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  the  king,  and  was  made  chancellor  ot  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  a  privy-counfellor,  and  knight.  Upon  the 
declining  of  the  king’s  caufe,  he  went  to  France, 
where,  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  fworn 
of  the  pri-vy  council  to  Charles  11.  In  1649,  he  and 
the  lord  Cottington  were  fent  ambaftadors  extraordi 


ftretch  the  prerogative  too  far,  and  to  injure  liberty  \ 
but  charged  him,  if  ever  he  came  to  any  eminence  in 
his  profeflion,  never  to  facnfice  the  laws  and  liberty  of 
his  country  to  his  own  intereft  or  the  will  of  lus  prince; 
he  repeated  his  advice  twice  ;  and  immediately  falling 
into  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  died  in  a  few  hours:  and  this 
circum dance  had  a  lading  influence  upon  him.  In  1662, 
he  oppofed  a  propofal  for  the  king’s  mamage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  following  year,  articles  of  high  treafon  were 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briftol 5  but  they 
were  rejeded  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1664,  he  op¬ 
pofed  the  war  with  Holland.  In  Auguft  1667,  he 
was  removed  from  his  pod  of  lord  chancellor  ;  and  in 
November  following  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  :  upon  which  he  retired  into  France  when  a 
bill  was  paffed  for  banking  him  from  the  W  ^  do¬ 
minions.  See  Britain,  n’  m,  217-  He  refided  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  and  dying  there  in  l674-h'8 
body  was  brought  to  England  and  interred  in  Weft, 
mintler-abbey.  He  wrote,  r.  A  lnftory  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  s  vols  folio,  and  6  vole  odavo ;  a  dcond  part 
of  which  was  lately  bequeathed  to  the  pubhc  by  h.s 
lordfhip’s  defeendant  the  late  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury. 
2  A  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  another  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  upon  occafion  of  ^W.ng  the 

Romilb  religion.  3-  An  anfwer  to  Hobbes  s  Lev.?- 
than  4  A  hiftory  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  odavo  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  England,  obferves,  that  “  the  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubborn  a  nature  for  the 
a£re  of  Charles  II.  Could  he  have  been  content  (fays 
he)  to  have  enflaved  millions,  he  might  have  been 
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Hyde,  m  his  nature  that  was  above  vice  ;  and  chofe  rather  to 
be  a  vi&im  himfdf,  than  to  facrifice  his  integrity.  He 
had  only  One  part  to  ad,  which  was  that  of  an  honeft 
man.  His  enemies  allowed  themfelves  a  much  greater 
latitude ;  they  loaded  him  with  calumnies,  blamed  him 
even  for  their  own  errors  and  mifeonduft,  and  helped 
to  ruin  him  by  fuch  buffooneries  as  he  defpifed.  He 
was  a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  much  happier,  man, 
alone  and  in  exile,  titan  Charles  the  Second  upon  his 
throne.” 

And  the  following  chara&er  of  this  nobleman  is  gi¬ 
ven  by  Mr  Walpole.  «  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (fays  he), 
who  oppofed  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  par¬ 
ty  of. an  aftli&ed  one,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  a&ed 
confcientioufly.  A  better  proof  was  his  behaviour  on 
the  reftoration,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  na¬ 
tion  intreated  the  king  and  his  minifter  to  be  abfolute. 

Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power 
had  never  ceafed.  A  corrupted  court  and  a  blinded 
populace  were  lefs  the  caufes  of  the  chancellor’s  fall, 
than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could  not  pardon  his 
lordfhip’s  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him  the  flavery 
of  his  country.  Like  juftice  herfelf,  he  held  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  neceffary  power  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate  and  the  interefis  of  the  people.  This  never- 
dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries  were  taught  to 
overlook  and  clamour  again  ft,  till  they  removed  the 
only  man,  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corrected  his 
matter’s  evil  government.  Almoft  every  virtue  of  a 
minifter  made  his  chara&er  venerable.  As  an  hifto- 
rian,  he  feems  more  exceptionable.  His  majefty  and  elo¬ 
quence,  his  power  of  painting  chara&ers,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  fubjedt,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  wri¬ 
ters  5  yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.  Of  the 
latter,  his  ftories  of  ghofts  and  omens  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
fended.  His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work  being  a 
laboured  juftification  of  king  Charles.  If  he  relates 
faults,  fome  palliating  epithet  always  Hides  in  ;  and  he 
has  the  art  of  breaking  liis  darkeft  fhades  with  gleams 
of  light  that  take  off  all  impreflion  of  horror.  One 
may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  ftatefman  and  hiftorian,  that  he  a&ed  for 
liberty,  but  wrote  for'  prerogative.” 

Hyde  (Dr  Thomas),  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  one  of  the  molt  learned  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  1636;  and  ftudied  firft  at  Cam¬ 


bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  was  fent  from  Cambridge  to  Londou  to 
afiift  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly¬ 
glot  Bible  ;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  tran- 
feribe  the  Perfian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
ra&ers,  which  archbiftiop  Ufher,  who  well  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 
poffible  talk  to  a  native  Perfian.  After  he  had  happi¬ 
ly  fucceeded  in  this,  he  affifted  in  corre&ing  feveral 
parts  of  Mr  Walton’s  work,  for  which  he  was  perfect¬ 
ly  qualified.  .He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter, 
canon  of  Chrift-church,  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  profeffor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III. ;  and  was 
perfe&Iy  qualified  to  fill  this  poft,  as  he  could  converfe 
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great  a  progrefs ;  blit  his  mind  was  fo  engroffed  by  his  Hydrom 
beloved  ftudies,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  but  ill  H 
qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common-  con-  fx>dranSea; 
verfation.  Of  all  his  learned  works  (the  very  cata-  _ v ~  ' ' •* 

logue  of  which,  as.  obferved  by  Anth.  Wood,  is  a 
curiofity),  his  Religio  F derum  Perfarum  is  the  molt 
celebrated..  Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the  late  learned 
and  ingenious  matter  of  the  Temple,  has  collected 
feveral  of  liis  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republic - 
e.d  them,  with  fome  additional  differtations,  and  his 
life  prefixed,  in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This 
great  man  died  on  the  1 8th  of  February,  1702.  A- 
mong  his  other  works  are,  1.  A  Latin  tranfiation  of 
Ulug  Beig’s  obfervations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  fixed  liars  ;  and,  2.  A  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

H\DNUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  fungi,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  fungus  is  echinated  or  prickly  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide.  .  One  of  the  fpecies,  named  the  Imbricatum , 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  in  woods.  It 
hath  a  convex  hat,  tiled,  ftanding  on  a  fmooth  pil¬ 
lar,  of  a.  pale  flefh-colour,  with  white  prickles.  It 
is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  very  delicate 
tafte. 

HYDRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  ferpent  in  the 
marfh  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnefus,  reprefented  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
another  immediately  fucceeded  in  its  place,  unlefs  the 
wound  was  inftantly  cauteiized.  Hercules  attacked 
this  monfter ;  and  having  caufed  lolaus  to  hew  down 
wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads  he 
applied  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  which  means  he 
deftroyed  the  Hydra^ 

This  hydra  with  many  heads  is  faid  to  have  been  on* 
ly  a  multitude  of  ferpents,  which  infefted  the  marfhes 
of  Lerna  near  Mycene,  and  which  feemed  to  multiply 
as  they  were  deftroyed.  Hercules,  with  the  affiftance 
of  his  companious,  cleared  the  country  of  them,  by- 
burning  the  reeds  in  which  they  lodged. 

Hydra,  in  aftronomy,  a  fouthern  conftellation,  con* 
fitting  of  a  number  of  ftars,  imagined  to  reprefent  a 
water  ferpent.  The  ftars  in  Hydra,  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue,  are  twenty ffeven  ,•  in  Tycho’s,  nineteen  ;  in 
Hevelius’s,  thirty-one. 

Hydra,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  the  order  of  zoo- 
phyta,  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  known  by  the  general  name  of  polypes. 

See  Polype;  and  Animalcule,  n°  24 .  tfffeq  . 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phyficians,  remedies 
which  evacute  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfies. 

The  word  is  formed  of  v^/>  water ,  and  «a.iv  to  draw 
or  lead ;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  up¬ 
on  a  mift.aken  fuppofition,  that  every  purgative  had 
fome  particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and 
which  could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is 
now,  however,  difeovered,  that  all  ftrong  purgatives 
will  prove  hydragoguesj  if  given  in  large  quantity,  or 
in  weak  conftitutions.  The  principal  medicines  re¬ 
commended  as  hydragogues,  are  the  juice  of  elder,  the 
root  of  iris,  foldanella,  mechoacan,  jalap,  &c. 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynif  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
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The  capfule  is  bilocular,  biroitrated, 
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Hydfaftis  and  cut  round,  or  parting  horizontally^ 

il  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  arborefcens,  a  native  of  North  A- 
Hydroco-  mcrlca>  from  whence  it  hath  lately  been  brought  to 
C*  Europe,  and  is  preferved  in  gardens,  more  for  the  fake 
of  variety  than  beauty.  It  rifes  about  three  feet  high  ; 
and  hath  many  foft  pithy  ftalks,  garnifhed  with  two 
oblong  heart-ihaped  leaves  placed  oppofite.  The  fW- 
ers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  in  a  corym- 
bus.  They  are  white,  compofed  of  five  petals  with 
ten  ftamina  furrounding  the  ftyle.  It  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots ;  the  beft  time  for  which 
is  the  end  of  O&ober.  The  plants  thrive  beft  in  a 
molft  foil,  and  require  to  be  fheltered  from  fevere 

frofts.  _  .  . 

HYDRASTIS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  There  is  neither  calyx  nor  nec- 
tarium  ;  there  are  three  petals ;  and  the  berry  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  monofpermous  acini. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  a  name  given  to  mercury,  or 
quickfilver.  The  word  is  formed  of  aqua,  “  wa¬ 
ter,”  and  argentum ,  “  filver  q.  d.  water  of 

fiver,  on  account  of  its  refembling  liquid  or  melted 
filver. 

HYDRAULICS,  .the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  conftru&iou  of  all  kinds  of  inftruments 
and  machines  relating  thereto.  See  Hydrostatics, 
fed.  iv.  „  _  .  . 

H  YD  RENTE  ROCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpecies  of 
hernia,  wherein  the  inteftines  defcend  into  the  fcro- 
tum,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 

HYDROCELE,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  hernia 
arifing  from  water  ;  but  is  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  a 
one  of  the  fcrotum,  which  fometimes  grows  to  the 
fize  of  one’s  head,  without  pain,  but  exceedingly  trou- 
blefome  to  the  patient.  See  Surgery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  preternatural  diftenfion 
of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  fize  by  a  ftagnation  and 
extravafation  of  the  lymph  ;  which,  when  collected  in 
the  infide  of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal ;  as 
that  collected  on  the  outfide  is  termed  external .  See 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDROCHARIS,  the  little  water-lily:  A 
genus  of  the  anneandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  firft  order,  Palnue .  The  fpatha  of  the  male  is  di- 
phyllous ;  the  calyx  trifid;  the  corolla  tripetalous ;  the 
three  interior  filaments  ftyliferous.  The  female  calyx 
trifid;  the  corolla  tripetalous;  the  ftyles  fix;  the  cap- 
fule  has  fix  cells,  and  is  polyfpermous  inferior.  There 
i«  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  flow 
ftreams  and  wet  ditches.  It  hath  kidney-draped  leaves, 
thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a  brownifh  green  colour,  with 
white  bloffoms.  There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers 
cf  a  very  fweet  fmell. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  water-navelwort:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  45th  order,  Umlellatee .  The  umbel  is  Ample; 
the  involucrum  tetraphyllous  ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the 
feeds  are  half  round  and  comprefled.  There  are  feve- 
ial  fpecies,  none  of  which  are  ever  cultivated  in  gar¬ 
dens.  One  of  them,  a  native  of  Britain,  growing  in 
naarlhy  grounds,  is  fuppofed  by  the  farmers  to  occafion 
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There  is  but  the  rot  in  (beep.  The  leaves  have  central  leaf-flalks,  Hydrogrs* 
with  about  five  flowers  in  a  rundle  ;  the  petals  are  of  P  ^ 
a  reddilh  white.  Hydromel. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  de- 1 
feribing  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c. — With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  it3  tides,  coun¬ 
ter-tides,  foundings,  bays,  gulphs,  creeks,  &c.  ;  a* 
alfo  of  the  rocks,  (helves,  fands,  (hallows,  promonto¬ 
ries,  harbours ;  the  diftance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another;  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coaft. 

HYDROLEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digy¬ 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  5 
the  corolla  rotaceous ;  the  filaments  at  the  baf*  are 
cordate  ;  the  capfule  is  bilocular  and  bivalved. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  wa¬ 
ter,  pra&ifed  by  the  ancients.  See  Divination,  n°  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  lias  not  ferment¬ 
ed,  it  is  called  fimple  hydromel ;  and  when  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  t >/- 
nous  hydromel  or  mead . 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftances,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation.  To  in¬ 
duce  this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceflary  but  to  di¬ 
lute  it  fufficiently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whiteft,  pureft, 
and  beft* tailed  honey  muft  be  chofen  ;  and  this  muft 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  a  part  of  this  liquor  muft  be  evaporated  by  boil¬ 
ing,  and  the  liquor  feummed,  till  its  confidence  is, 
fuch  that  a  frefti  egg  fhall  be  fupported  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into 
the  liquor ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  and  pour¬ 
ed  through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel :  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  muft  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as 
equable  as  is  pofiible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  cf 
Mr  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  after  which 
they  will  diminifh  and  ceafe.  *  During  this  fermenta¬ 
tion,  the  barrel  muft  be  filled  up  occafionally  with 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 

When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be¬ 
come  very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.  A  year  afterwards  the  mead * 
will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

The  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind 
of  wine  :  neverthelefs  it  retains  long  a  tafte  of  honey, 
which  is  unpleafing  to  fome  perfons  ;  but  this  tafte  it 
is  faid  to  lofe  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that 
of  fugar,  and  of  the  mod  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it 
is  very  faccharine,  is  generally  more  difficultly  effe&ed, 
requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer  than  that  of 
ordinary  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes  ;  and 
thefe  vinous  liquors  always  preferve  a  faccharine  tafte, 

which 
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Hydrcme*  which  fhows  that  a  part  only”  of  them  is  become  fpiri-’ 
t  te^r'  ,  tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  indrument  to  meafurc  the 
gravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  of  water  and  other 
fluids.  See  Hydrostatics,  n°  13. 

Though  this  indrument  is  incapable  of  determining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  liquors  with  perfect  accuracy, 
yet  in  the  way  of  public  bufinefs  it  has  undoubtedly 
the  advantage  of  every  other,  on  account  of  the  eafe 
and  expedition  with  which  it  can  be  ufed  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  it  has  been  adopted  by  government,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  flrength  of  fpirituous  liquors. 
Thth  TWy.Dr  Blagden,  who  was  lately  employed  to  make  expe- 
vol.8o.  rinYents  on  this  fubjedt,  is  of  opinion,  that  glafs  is  the 

;p*342»  moft  proper  material  for  the  condruction  of  an  hy¬ 

drometer.  Its  fenfibility  depends  on  the  fize  of  its 
Hem.  In  the  old  areometers  the  Item  was  made  fo 
large,  that  the  volume  of  water  difplaced  between  its 
leaft  and  greated  immerfions  was  equal  to  the  whole 
difference  of  fpecific  gravity  between  water  and  alco¬ 
hol,  or  perhaps  more  ;  whence  its  fcale  of  divifions 
mud  be  very  fmall,  and  could  not  give  the  fpecific 
gravity  with  much  accuracy.  On  this  account  weights 
were  introduced,  by  means  of  which  the  deni  could  be 
made  fmaller;  each  weight  affording  a  new  commence¬ 
ment  of  its  fcale  ;  fo  that  the  fize  of  the  divifions  on  a 
given  length  was  doubled,  tripled,  See.  as  one  or  more 
weights  were  employed,  the  diameter  of  the  dem  being 
leffened  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of  the  increafed 
length  of  the  divifions.  This  method,  however,  in 
our  author’s  opinion,  has  been  carried  to  excefs  ;  and 
the  following  is  recommended  as  a  proper  mean  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  extremes,  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

In  this  method  the  weight  of  water  is  fuppofed  to 
be  unity,  or  1  with  any  number  of  cyphers  annexed : 
f<  the  whole  compafs  of  numbers,  therefore,  from  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  to  water,  at  60  degrees  of  heat,  would  be 
the  difference  between  82 5,  the  weight  of  re&ified 
fpirit,  and  1000  the  weight  of  water,  which  is  i  75. 
To  make  allowance  for  the  lighted  fpirit  and  heavied 
water,  however,  at  all  the  common  temperatures,  the 
difference  may  be  fuppofed  220.  The  dem  might 
fhow  every  twenty  of  thefe  divifions,  and  thus  ten 
weights  would  be  fufficient  for  the  whole.  Hence  the 
inconvenience  of  fhifting  the  weights,  which  has  always 
been  complained  of,  would  in  a  great  meafure  be  a- 
voided  :  as  people  verfant  in  that  bufinefs  would  fcl- 
dom  err  fo  far  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  difference 
previous  to  making  any  trial.  Hence  alfo  the  dem 
may  be  made  fmall  enough,  and  the  fcale  graduated  fo 
nicely  as  to  make  the  indrument  fufficiently  accu¬ 
rate. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  it  would  be  proper 
to  have  the  weights  adapted  to  the  hydrometer  mark¬ 
ed  with  the  different  fpecific  gravities  which  they  are 
intended  to  indicate  ;  Zero  on  the  top  of  the  dem 
without  a  weight  being  fuppofed  to  mean  800,  and 
20  at  the  bottom  to  fignify  820,  which  number  the 
fird  weight  would  carry ;  the  fucCeffive  weights  being 
marked,  840,  860,  &c. ;  and  the  divifion  on  the  dem 
cut  by  the  fluid  under  trial,  would  be  a  number  always 
to  be  added  to  that  on  the  weight;  the  fum  of  the  two 
fhowing  the  true  fpecific  gravity.  The  weights  fhould 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  apply  on  the  top  of  the 
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dem,  fo  as  never  to  come  in  contadl  with  the  liquor J 
and  in  ufing  the  hydrometer,  its  dem  fhould  always  be 
preffed  down  lower  than  the  point  at  which  it  will  ul¬ 
timately  red,  that  by  being  wetted  it  may  occafiun  no 
refidance  to  the  fluid.  The  indrument  itfelf  fhould 
be  of  as  regular -a  fhape  and  with  as  few  inequalities  as 
poffible,  that  all  impediments  to  its  motions  may  be 
avoided. 

H  YDROMPH  ALUS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  arifing  from  a  colle&ion  of 
water. 

HYDROPHANES.OculusMundi,  or  Lapis  Mu** 
tabUis,  a  kind  of  precious  done  highly  edeemed  among 
the  ancients,  but  little  known  to  the  moderns  till 
Mr  Boyle  made  his  obfervations  upon  it*  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  about  2.048;  its  colour  of  an  opaque  whitifh 
brown  ;  it  is  not  foluble  in  acids  nor  affe&ed  by  alka¬ 
lies,  but  is  eafily  cut  and  polifhed.  Sometimes  it  gives 
fire  with  deel,  fometimes  not.  It  is  infufible  per fe$ 
but  when  urged  by  a  blow-pipe,  changes  to  a  brownifh 
brittle  fubdance.  It  is  found  in  beds  over  the  opals 
in  Hungary,  Silefia,  and  Saxony,  and  over  the  chal¬ 
cedonies  and  agates  in  Iceland.  Thefe  dones  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  either  of  a  yellowifh  green,  milky  grey,  or  of  a 
yellow  like  that  of  amber. 

The  mod  remarkable  property  of  this  done  is,  that 
it  becomes  tranfparent  by  mere  infufioa  in  any  aque¬ 
ous  duid  ;  but  gradually  refumes  its  opacity  when  dry. 
There  are  three  of  thefe  dones  in  the  Britifh  mufeum 
at  London  ;  the  larged  ef  them  about  the  fize  of  a 
cherry  done,  but  of  an  oval  form.  It  is  opaque  and 
coloured  like  a  common  yellow  pea  ;  it  may  be  fcratch? 
ed,  though  not  without  difficulty,  by  a  common  knife, 
notwithdanding  which  it  feems  to  leave  a  mark  upon 
glafs.  It  does  not  ferment  with  nitrous  acid.  When 
it  has  lain  fome  hours  in  water,  it  becomes  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  of  a  yellow  amber  colour.  The  change  be¬ 
gins  foon  after  the  immerfion,  and  at  one  end  in  form 
of  a  little  fpot ;  but  in  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  kind, 
the  tranfparency  begins  round  the  edges.  By  degrees 
the  fpot  increases,  until  the  whole  done  becomes  uni¬ 
formly  clear  throughout:  when  out  of  the  water  it 
lofes  its  tranfparency,  fird  at  one  end,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  over  the  remainder,  until  the  whole  has  become 
opaque ;  which  change  happens  in  lefs  time  than  it  takes 
to  become  tranfparent.  'This  change  is  not  entirely 
peculiar  to  the  hydrophanes.  Bergman  informs  us, 
that  fome  deatites  produce  the  fame  effe&  ;  and 
M.  Magellan,  that  the  crud  of  chalcedonies  and  agates 
frequently  produce  the  fame  appearance. 

Meflrs  Bruckman  and  Veltheim  were  the  fird  who 
particularly  inquired  into  the  nature  of  this  done,  and 
invedigated  its  properties,  many  of  which  were  brought 
to  light  by  their  endeavours.  Their  account  is  to  the 
following  purpofe.  As  foon  as  the  done  is  put  into 
water,  it  exhales  a  mudy  fmell,  fcveral  air- bubbles  a- 
rife,  and  it  becomes  gradually  tranfparent.  Some  of 
the  dones  become  colourlefs  as  foon  as  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  tranfparent,  others  have  a  more  or  lefs  deep 
yellow  colour  ;  fome  acquire  a  beautiful  ruby  colour  ; 
and,  ladly,  others  gain  a  fine  colour  of  mother-of-pearl, 
or  of  a  bluidi  opal.  Whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  in  which  the  hydrophanes  is  immerfed,  it  gairis 
only  its  uiual  degree  of  tranfparency  with  the  colour 
peculiar  to  it.  When  we  look  .at  it  in  its  moift  date, 
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we  perceive  a  luminous  point,  varying  Its  fituation  as 
the  pofition  of  the  eye  is  altered.  This  luminous.point 
is  not,  according  to  Mr  Bruckman,  the  immediate 
image  of  the  fun,  but  a  refleftion  of  that  image  re¬ 
f-rafted  in  the  fubftanceof  the  ftoneitfelf,  a  phenomenon 
which  probably  gave  rife  to  the  name  of  ocitlus  mundi. 
Mr  Bruckman  left  a  piece  of  this  ftone  weighing  35 
grains  feven  hours  in  water,  the  fpace  requifite  to  make 
it  perfectly  tranfparent ;  and  in  that  time  he  found 
that  it  had  gained  three  grains  in  weight,  ihe 
hydrophanes  becomes  much  fooner  tranfparent  when 
put  into  hot  water;  and  the  fame  happens  if  it  be 
dipped  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  or  rather  a  very  dilute 
folution  of  alkali.  When  dipped  in  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
becomes  very  quickly  tranfparent^  and  will  continue 
fo,  on  account  of  the  ftrong  attra&Ion  of  that  acid  tor 
moifture,  which  takes  as  much  from  the  atmofphere  as 
is  necefiary  to  keep  the  ftone  tranfparent ;  but  its  opa¬ 
city  will  return  if  it  be  dipped  in  an  alkaline  liquor 
and  afterwards  dried.  r 

HYDROPHOBIA;  an  avetfion  or  dread  of  water: 
a  terrible  fymptom  of  the  I'abus  canina ;  and  which  has 
like  wife  been  found  to  take  in  violent  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach  and  in  hyfteric  fits.  See  Medicine- 

^IdYDROPHYLACIA,  a.word  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  fome  oth'ers  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  water  which  he 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupyfty 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  coun¬ 
tries.  This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of 
mountains  in  the  economy  of  the  utiiverfe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
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monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  tetrapartite  ;  the  corolla  funnel- 
Ihaped  ;  the  fruit  two-edged  and  one  feeded.  Hydro- 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  water-leaf:  A  genus  of  fcope. 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  campanulated,  with  five  melliferous  longitudi¬ 
nal  ftria  on  the  infide  :  the  ftigma  b  bifid;  the  cap- 
fula  globofe  and  bivalved.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  Virginianum,  or  water-leaf  of  Morinus.  It 
grows  naturally  in  Canada  and  many  other  parts  of 
America  on  moitl  fpongy  ground.  The  root  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  ftrong  fiefliy  fibres,  from  which  anfe 
many  leaves  with  foot- Hulks  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
jagged  into  three,  five,  or  feven  lobes,  almoft  to  the 
midrib,  indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  clutters  hanging  downward,  are  bell- 
(haped,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  parting  the  roots;  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before 
fpring,  otherwife  they  will  require  a  great  deal  of 

WaiHYDROPS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  witfi  Drofsy. 

HYDROSCOPE,  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  foi 
the  meafuring  of  time.  . 

The  hydrofeope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  coniitt- 
ing  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  :  the  cy¬ 
linder  was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions, 
to  which  the  top  .of  the  water  becoming  fuccefiively. 
contiguous,  as  it  "trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the. 
cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.  See  Hydrostatics, 
fe&-  vi. 
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caverns  to  be  left  in  it.  Thefe  idands  are  uncultivated 
,  and  uninhabited  fince  the  old  hermit  of  St  Antonio 
died.  Myrtle  covers  moft  of  the  furtace. 

GALLIA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  called  Gala¬ 
tia  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Galh, 
CdJ,  CMhri,  and  Celtofcytk*.  Ancient  Gaul  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  different  parts  by  the  Romans,  call¬ 
ed  Gallia  Belgicn,  Narbonenfs,  Aqmtama, ,  and  Celtica. 
Gallia  Belgica  was  the  largelt  province,  bounded  by 
Germans',  Gallia  Narbonenlis,  and  the  German  ocean  i 
and  contained  the  modern  country  of  Alface,  Lorraine, 
Picardy,  with  part  of  the  low  countries,  and  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  of  the  ifle  of  France.  Gallia  Narbonenfis, 
which  contained  the  provinces  now  called  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Dauphine,  Savoy,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  by  Aquitania,  Belgicum,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the 
provinces  of  Poitou,  Santonge,  Gutenne,  Berry,  Ltrnojm 
Gafcogny,  Auvergne,  &c.  was  fituated  between  the  Ga- 
rutnna,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  the  ocean.  Gal¬ 
lia  Celtica,  or  Lugdunenfis,  was  bounded  by  Belgium, 
Gallia  Narbonenfis,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  country  at  prefeat  known  by  the  name  ot 
Lycnnois,  Touraine,  Francks  Comte,  Senenots,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  part  of  Normandy.  Befides  thefe  grand  di- 
vilions,  there  is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cilalpt- 
na  or  Citerior,  Tranfalpina  or  Ulterior,  which  refers 
to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  conquered  by  fome  ot 
the  Gauls  who  eroded  the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Cifalpma, 
the  Romans  underflood  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  in 
Italy,  and  by  Tranfalpina,  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gal¬ 
lia  Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana,  is  applied  to  a  part  ot 
Italy  conquered  by  fome  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  then  it 
means  the  country  on  this  fide  of  the  Po,  or  oeyond 
the  Po,  with  refpeft  to  Rome.  By  Gallia  Togata,  the 
Romans  underftood  Cifalpine  Gaul,  where  the  Reman 
gowns  toga  were  ufually  worn.  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
was  called  Braccata,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  covering 
of  the  inhabitants  for  their  thighs.  The  epithet  of 
Comata  is  applied  to  Gallia  Celtica,  becaufe  the  people 
fuffered  their  hair  to  grow  to  an  uncommon  length. 
The  inhabitants  were  great  warriors,  and  their  valour 
overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  invaded  Greece  in  different  ages.  i  hey  fpread 
themfclves  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.  I  hey 
were  very  fuperllitious  in  their  religious  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  revered  the  facerdotal  order  as  if  they  had 
been  gods.  They  long  maintained  a  bloody  war 
againff  the  Romans,  and  Caffar  refilled  10  years  in 
their  country  before  he  could  totally  fubdue  them,  bee 

^GALLIARD,  or  Gagliarda,  a  fort  of  dance 
anciently  in  great  requeft  ;  confiding  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  motions  and  actions,  fometimes  proceeding  terra 
d  terra  or  fmoothly  along  ;  fometimes  capering  ;  fome¬ 
times  along  the  room,  and  fometimes  acrols.  I  e 
word  is  French ,  gailliarde,  or  rather  Italian;  and  li¬ 
terally  fignifies  “  gay,  merry,  fprightly.”  I  his 
dance  was  alfo  called  Romanefque,  becaufe  brought  trom 

R  Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  Orchefography,  defcribes  it 
as  confifting  of  five  fteps,  and  five  poiitions  ot  the  feet, 
which  the  dancers  performed  before  each  other,  and 
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whereof  he  gives  us  the  fcore  or  tablature,  which  is  of  Galllarda 
fix  minims,  and  two  triple  times.  Gallipoli. 

GALLIARDA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the  name  ot 
a  tune  that  belongs  to  a  dance  called,  a  galhard.  The 
air  of  it  is  lively  in  triple  time.  # 

GALL1CAN,  any  thing  belonging  to  trance  : 
thus  the  term  Galilean  church  denotes  the  church  ot 
France,  or  the  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  that  king- 

d°GALLICISM,  a  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the 
French  language,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  other  languages.  With  us  it  is  u fed  to  denote 
fueh  phrafes  or  modes  of  fpeech  in  Englifti  as  are 
formed  after  the  French  idiom. 

GALLINACEUS  lapis,  a  gloffy  fubftance  pro¬ 
duced  by  volcanic  fires  ;  the  fame  with  the  lapis  objidt - 
anus  of  the  ancients.  A  kind  of  it  is  brought  from 
Paris,  of  a  beautiful  black,  refembling  the  colour  ot  a 
lar<re  crow  in  that  country  named  gaffinago,  ^ 

GALLlNiE,  in  ornithology,  an  order  ot  birds. 

See  Ornithology.  . 

GALLINACIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 

birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallinae.  .  . 

GALLING,  or  Excoriation,  in  medicine,  bee 

Excoriation.  ,  r  , 

Galling  of  a  Horfe\s  Back,  a  d.forder  occasioned 
by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or  pinching  of  the  taddte. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a  hind  s  1km  we  1 
garnifhed  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  pannel 
of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 

horfe.  .  t 

When  a  horfe’s  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  Huffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  i well¬ 
ing  and  few  a  piece  of  foft  white  leather  on  the  mirde 
of°  the  pannel :  anoint  the  part  with  fait  butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  u  grow 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or,  for  want  ot 
that,  with  greafe  :  wafii  the  fwelling  or  hurt  every 
evening  with  cold  water  and  foap  ;  and  drew  it  vvit  i 
fait,  which  fhould  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled 
in  the  mor»ing. 

GALLINULE.  See  Fulica. 

GALLIPOLI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra-di  Otranto,  with 
a  bidiop’s  fee.  It  Hands  on  a  rocky  ifland,  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge,  From  the  remoteli  anti¬ 
quity,  this  was  a  dation  fo  favourable  to  commerce, 
that  every  maritime  power  wifhed  to  fecure  it ;  and  it 
is  a  reproach  to  government,  that  nothing  has  been 
done  to  improve  its  natural  advantages:  at  prelent, 
Mr  Swinburn  informs  us,  it  has  neither  harbour  nor 
fheher  for  (hipping.  Charles  II.  demohdied  Gal h- 
poli  for  its  adherence  to  Frederick  of  Aragon.  the 
Venetians  treated  it  with  great  cruelty m  tue  15th 
century  ;  and  in  1481  it  was  pillaged  by  the  l  urks. 
To  preferve  it  from  future  calamities,  Charles  V.  re¬ 
paired  and  (Lengthened  its  fortifications  ;  and,  fince 
that  period,  it  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
trade,  which  have  rendered  it  the  mod  opulent  and 
gayed  town  upon  the  coad,  though  its  inhabitants  do 
not  exceed  6000  in  number.  Confnmption*  and  lpit- 
ting  of  blood  are  rather  frequent  here,  occafioned  by 
the  great  fubtilty  of  the  air,  which  is  ventilated  trom 
every  quarter.  The  buildings  are  tolerable,  and  fome 


:.  Part  II.  to  be  cancelled,  and  this  leaf  to  be  fubftituted  in  theirroom. 
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of  the  churches  have  good  paintings.  x  „c 
trade  brings  in  about  30,000  ducats  a  year,  Good 
muilins,  cotton  ftockirigs,  and  other  parts  of  apparel, 
arc  manufactured  here,  and  purchafcd  by  the  Proven¬ 
cals  ;  for  Gallipoli  has  no  diredt  trade  with  the  metro- 
pohs.  Silk  and  faffron  were  formerly  objedts  of 
traffic  5  but  heavy  duties  and  oppreflion  have  caufed 
them  to  be  abandoned.  The  wine  of  this  territory  is 
good  ;  but  from  drynefs  of'climate,  and  Ihallownefs  of 
foil,  the  vintage  frequently  fails  in  quantity;  and 
then  the  Gallipolitans  have  recourfe  to  Sicily  for  a 
f“PP‘y-  ,  0>1  the  great  fupport  of  the  place  :  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  its  olive  plantations  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  r ranee,  and  the  north  of  Italy;  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  fent  to  Naples,  and  other  ports  of  the  king- 
dom.  Neapolitan  merchants,  by  means  of  agents  fet¬ 
tled  at  Gahipoli,  buy  up  the  oils,  from  year  to  year, 
long  before  an  olive  appears  upon  the  tree  ;  and  the 
price  is  afterwards  fettled  by  public  authority.  The 
Neapolitans  fell  their  oil  to  the  merchants  of  Leghorn; 
and,  if  faithfully  lerved  by  their  fadfors  in  Terra  di 
Otranto,  ought  to  double  their  capital  in  two  years. 
Lut,  to  balance  this  advantage,  they  run  great Vilks, 
pay  exorbitant  intereft,  and  have  frequent  bankrupt¬ 
cies  to  guard  againft,  E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat 
40.  20. 

.  Gallipoli,  a  fea-port  town  of  Turky  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  feated  at  the’ mouth  of 
the  fca  of  Marmura,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  hi- 
ffiop  s  lee.  It  contains  about  10,000  Turks,  Uoo 
Greeks,  belides  a  great  number  of  Jews.  The  bazar 
or  bezeftein,  the  place  where  merchandizes  are  fold, 
is  a  handfome  ftrudlure,  with  domes  covered  with  lead 
It  is  an  open  place,  and  has  no  other  defence  than  a 
paltry  fquare  caftle.  The  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and 


T  1  ~  r  uct  duu  un  nair  . 

to  prevent  the  Turks  /iding  into  their  houfes. 
Long.  2 6.  59.  N.  Lat  40.  30. 

GALLIUM,  in  botany.  See  Galium. 

GALLO,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  near  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  was  the  firft 
place  pofTeffed  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  attempted 
the  conqueft  of  Peru  ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  where  the 
bucaneers  ufed  to  come  for  wood  and  water,  and  to  reht 
their  veffels  when  they  were  in  thefe  parts.  W.  Lonp- 
£8.  o.  N.  Lat.  2.  30. 

.  G^zzo-GWV*,  a  country  of  Aha  Minor,  near  Bithy- 
ma  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
Gauls,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Gallogrxci ,  becaufe  a 
number,  of  Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
emigration.  See  Galatia. 
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The  cotton  This,  with  the  prote^lon  of  M.  Colbert,  who  was  oi!!aa 
greatly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the  II 
public  to  it  :  and  thus  began  literary  journals,  which  Q3|I*W5« 
have  been  continued  from  that  time  to  this,  under 
various  titles,  and  by  various  writers.  Gallois  con- 
tinned  his  journal  to  the  year  1674,  when  more  im. 
portant  occupations  obliged  him  to  turn  it  over  to  o- 
ther  hands.  M.  Colbert  had  taken  him  into  his  houfe 
to  teach  him  Latin  ;  and  when  he  loft  his  patron  in 
1683,  he  was  firft  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and 
in  i"(^reek  pr°feffor  in  the  r°ya!  college.  He  died 

,.  GALLON,  a  meafure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts.  But  thefe  quarts, 
and  confequently  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  ac! 
cording  to  the  quahty  of  the  thing  meafured  ;  For  in- 
tance,  the  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pounds  averdupois  of  pure  water  ;  the 
beer  and  ale  gallon  contains  381  foil'd  inches,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  averdu. 
pois  of  water;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c.  3734. 

cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of 
pure  water.  A 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  is  the  fwifteft  natural 
pace  of  a  liorle,  performed  by  reaches  or  leaps  ;  the 
two  fore-feet  being  raifod  almoft  at  the  fame  time  , 
and  when  thefe  are  111  the  air,  and  juft  ready  to  touch 
the  ground  again,  the  two  hind-feet  are  lifted  almoft; 
at  once.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
J-atin  calupart,  or  calpare,  “  to  run.”  Some  derive  it 
from  cabal!, care ;  others  from  the  Greek  or 

to  fpur  a  horje, 

.  GALLOPER,  in  artillery,  is  the  name  of  a  car. 
riage  which  ferves  for  a  pound  and  a  half  gun.  This 
carnage  has  Ihafts  fo  33  to  be  drawn  without  a  timber, 

3 Tin  1C  I  n  An  ArVi t  f rv  w.  ^  i 1 • 


Jews  have  doois  not  above  three  feet  and  an  half  high  and  k^houlbt  h  f°  33  t0  draW"  without  a  ^mber, 
to  prevent  the  Turks  .riding  into  their  houfes  E.  £mblC  C°Jn!enient  a"d  P«- 
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ferable  to  other  field  carriages;  and  it  may  likewife 
lerve  for  our  light  three  and  fix  pounders. 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 

,!aj'rr  II  18  d,vlded  ‘"to  two  diftrifts;  the  wellern, 
called  Upper  Galloway,  being  the  fame  with  Wigton. 
fhire  ;  and  the  eaftern,  or  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
called  Lower  Galloway.  See  Kirkcudbright  and 

WlGTOKSHIRE, 

MuUofGALiowAr,  thefouth  cape  or  promontory 
Irifh  fea  C°t  and’  “  the  C°Untf  °f  Ga!loway>  the 

Galloways  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  hoy. 
les,  fo  called  from  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land,  where _  they  are  bred.  Tradition  reports,  that 


GALLOIS  (John),  born  at  Paris  in  1622  w-is  l  T  bltd/  Tradition  reports,  that 

an  univerfal  fcholar  ;  but  chiefly  noted  for  having  iZ  ^  u'"/  °f  h°rfxS  fP™ng  from  Spanilh  ftallion*. 
in  conjunction  with  M.  de  Sallo  who  formed  the  1  n’  w  1C  1  wam.  ”n  dlore  prom  fome  of  the  ftiips  of  the  fa- 
the  firft  publifher  of  the  wllS  fr  "mus  Span, (V  armada,  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  and 

firft  journal  was  publilhed  January  5  ,66c  -  but  th  fo  f°”P  lng  W!tb  tbe.  mar58  of  the  country,  furniftied  the 
gentlemen  criticised  new  Jerks  E  rigorouVy  tha  the  d  They  were  much  efteem- 

whole  tribe  of  ..a  ?  ,  ?’  that  £d’  and  a  middling  fize,  flrong,  aftive,  nervous,  and 
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whole  tribe  of  authors  united  and  cried  it  down.  X)e 
Sallo  declined  entirely  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  number:  but  Gallois  ventured  to  fend  out  a 
fourth,  on  January  4th  i  666  ;  though  not  without  a 
molt  humble  advertifoment  at  the  beginning,  wherein 


hardy. 

GALLOW  S,  an  wftrument  of  punifhment,  where* 
on  perfons  conviAed  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  txe, 
cuted  by  hanging. 

Among  our  anceftors  it  was  called  furca,  «  fork  t"1 


it  was  declared,  that  the  author  “  won  d  not  nr' fome  a  Z  T  l  -In  7**  Ca!kd  S*™’  M  fork 

“  bot  ^  -  acunt  of  s  cSp  is;  St  a 

I  the 
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